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PREFACE. 


OBJECT  IN  VIEW. 

The  object  of  this  Dictionary  is  not  to  collect  together  all  the 
words  employed  in  the  language,  nor  to  furnish  an  exhaustive 
list  of  the  several  meanings  of  each  word,  but  simply  to  call 
attention  to  errors  of  speech  and  spelling  made,  not  by  the 
uneducated,  but  by  those  who  wish  to  speak  and  spell  correctly. 

In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  the  plan  adopted  is— 

1.  To  omit  nil  words  which  are  so  obvious  as  to  present  no 
difficulty  of  meaning,  spelling,  or  pronunciation.* 

2.  To  supply  the  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  every 
word  likely  to  he  looked  for  in  such  a  manual  as  this. 

3.  To  point  out  those  errors  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  or 
use,  to  be  especially  guarded  against. 

-i.  To  give  so  much  of  the  meaning  of  each  word  as  may 
suffice  to  identify  it  and  explain  its  general  use. 

5.  To  set  side  by  side  homonyms,  paronyms,  and  synonyms, 
that  they  may  be  readily  compared  and  correctly  applied. 

6.  The  plural  of  every  word  (except  those  which  add  •«  or  -es) 
is  given,  the  feminine  of  every  masculine,  the  past  tense  and 
past  participle  of  every  verb,  the  degrees  of  comparison,  the 
changes  of  -y  into  -ies,  the  doubling  of  consonants,  and  every 
i  other  variation  which  a  word  in  its  different  phases  undergoes. 

In  carrying  out  the  scheme  some  repetition  has  been  made, 
with  a  \iew  of  saving  the  searcher  that  tedious  and  most  un- 
satisfactory  task  of  turning  to  a  word  which  he  does  not  want, 
:  after  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  finding  the  one  which  he 
requires.  As  a  dictionary  is  read  piece-meal  and  not  consecu- 
tively, the  only  fault  of  these  repetitions  is  that  it  somewhat 
viu.irges  the  hulk  of  the  book. 

*  The  earlier  letters  of  the  book  are  not  so  full  as  the  latter.  The 
original  Intention  was  to  limit  the  size  of  the  book  to  about  300  pages. 
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7.  Attention  is  called  to  all  outrages  of  spelling  and  com- 
bination; but,  that  the  corrections  suggested  may  in  no  wise 
interfere  with  the  received  Bpelling  or  pronunciation,  they  a*e 
invariably  added  as  notes  in  a  smaller  type.     Thus  equerry  is 
pointed  out  as  indefensible  in  spelling.,   rhyme  (meaning  the 
clink  of  words  in  poetry),  indelible,  isinglass  (from  the  German 
"  hausenblase,"  a  sturgeon's  bladder),  impostliume  for  "  aposteme," 
infusible   (both  positive  and  negative),   pedometer  for  "pedo- 
meter," defence  and  offence  for  "  defense  "  and  "  offense,"  letter 
and  lettuce,  marry  and  marriage,  manacles  for  "  manicles,"  mar- 
malade for  "  marmelade,"  ospray  for  "  osfray  "  (the  bone-breaker), 
passenger  and  messenger,  with  scores  of  others.     Some  of  these 
errors  may  probably  get  corrected  after  attention  has  been  called 
to  them,  others  may  afford  amusement  or  gratify  literary  curiosity. 

8.  All  hybrids  are  noticed,  all  abnormal  derivations,  all  per- 
versions,  all  blunders  of  philology,    all   inconsistencies:    for 
example — -pro-ceed  with  -ceed,  and  pre-cede  with  -cede;  primo- 
geniture &nA.primo-genitor  for  "primi-"  (Latin  "prirni-gcnitus," 
&c.);  the  introduction  of  h  in  the  middle  of  some  Greek  com- 
pounds and  its  omission  in  others,  as  jp/>  aphelion, 
diarrhaa,  pliilhellenist,  enhydrous,  &c.,  on  the  one  side,  and 
pan\li\oply,  ex\Ji\odus,  pan[h]orama,  an[li~\omaly,  peri[h]od,  &c., 
on  the  other.     In  some  inst,                                          .  m  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  as  udometer,  although  we  have  fifty  other 
compounds  of  hudor  with  the  "h"  affixed,  apse  for  "hapse," 
erpetology  for  " herpetology,"  endecagon  for  "hendecagon,"  and 
that  much  abused  word  eur&ka,  which  ought  to  bo  "heurcka." 

Amongst  the  many  instances  of  perversion,  take  the  following 
from  the  French :  connoisseur,  dishevel,  frontispiece^  lutestring, 
encore,  epergne,  furnish  (for  "  garnir"),  &w\  furniture  (for  "  ineu- 
bles").  Some  of  these  perversions  are  too  well  established  ti 
be  disturbed,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  curious  to  pry  into 
these  oddities. 

Our  hybrids  are  above  200  words  in  common  use:  witness 
octopus  (Latin  and  Greek),  grand-son  (English-French,  and 
English),  grand-father  (French  and  English),  bi-monthly  (Latin 
and  English),  demi-semi-quaver  (French,  Latin,  and  Spanish). 
In  regard  to  "grandfather"  and  -:  great  -grandfather"  we  have 
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no  excuse,  as  excellent  words  existed  for  those  relationships 
before  the  conquest;  "bi-monthly"  is  very  objectionable,  and 
"  octopus  "  is  a  blunder. 

ETYMOLOGY  AND  DERIVATION. 

Etymology  is  the  tracing  of  a  word  back  to  its  original  source, 
and  showing  the  ethnological  changes  it  has  gone  through  in 
its  travels  thence  to  its  settlement  in  the  language  under  con- 
sideration. 

Derivation  is  simply  showing  from  what  source  a  people  came 
by  a  certain  word,  regardless  of  any  more  remote  origin. 

Take  two  very  simple  illustrations.  A  man  offers  me  some 
cherries,  and  I  ask  him  where  they  come  from,  he  replies  from 
his  own  garden.  That  would  be  "  derivation "  if  applied  to 
language;  but  if  he  went  into  the  tale  about  Lucullus  and  the 
Mithridatic  war,  showing  that  the  Roman  general  transplanted 
them  from  Cerasus  to  hia  own  garden  at  Rome;  that  the 
Romans  imported  the  tree  into  Spain,  where  the  word  was 
modified  into  cereza;  that  the  French  obtained  the  tree  from 
their  neighbours,  and,  hating  the  letter  z,  changed  the  word  to 
cerise;  that  we  borrowed  it  from  the  French,  and  called  the 
word  cherries :  this  would  be  etymology,  more  or  less  valuable 
as  each  stage  of  the  process  could  be  proved  to  be  an  historical 
fact;  but  for  everyday  life  the  simple  answer,  "  they  came  from 
my  own  garden,"  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  the  learned 
disquisition  about  Lucullus  and  his  wars  would  be  tedious  and 
out  of  place. 

So,  again,  a  labourer  named  Hetty  settles  in  our  village,  and 
I  ask  a  neighbour  where  the  man  came  from.  He  replies  from 
Singleton,  the  other  side  of  the  Downs.  That  is  all  I  require. 
But  another  informs  me  that  the  original  family  came  from  the 
terra  incognita  called  Arya,  somewhere  near  the  ancient  garden 
of  Eden,  and  that  the  word  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  all  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages.  Thus  we  have  the  Gothic  hath, 
the  High  German  had,  the  old  Frankish  cftad^the  Celtic  cath 
in  Cathmor,  the  Scandinavian  Hoedhr  (according  to  Grimm). 
We  hare  the  Catti,  a  warlike  tribe  of  Teutonic  origin,  Cato  and 
Catullus  in  Latin,  Cadwalha  in  "Welsh,  Chalot  in  French,  from 
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curious  that  four  of  the  anomalous  words  are  examples  of 
e,  i,  o,  u  before  -dg,  as 

Acknowledg-ment   .    .    .  e  before  'do. 

Abridg-ment i  before  -dg. 

Lodg-ment      .....  o  before  -dg. 

Judg-ment       .....  u  before  -dg. 

The  only  other  exception  is  argue,  which  makes  argu-ment. 

III.  The  next  class  of  words  needing  reform  is  much  larger. 
There  are  two  general  rules  which,  if  strictly  observed,  would 
do  much  to  simplify  our  spelling. 

(a)  Monosyllables  ending  in  one  consonant,  preceded  by  one 
vowel,  double  the  last  letter  when  a  sufBx  beginning  with  a 
vowel  is  added :  as  "thin,"  thinn-er,  thinn-est,  thinn-ed,  thinn-ing. 

(b)  Dissyllables  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  under  the  same 
conditions,  are  treated  in  the  same  way:  as  "defer',"  de/crr'-ed, 
de/err'-ing,  de/er/.  er,  <fcc. 

The  negatives  of  these  two  rules  are : — 

(c)  Monosyllables,  and  also  dissyllables-accented-on-the-last- 
syllable,  do  not  double  the  final  consonant  (1)  if  more  than  one 
vowel  precedes  it;  and  (2)  if  no  vowel  at  all  precedes  it:  as 
"clear"  (more  than  one  vowel  before  the  final  consonant), 
hence  cZear-er,  cJear-est,  cfear-ing,  clear-eH,  &c.;  "bright"  (the 
final  letter  is  not  preceded  by  a  vowel  at  all),  hence  bright-er, 
bright-est,  &c. 

(d)  No  dissyllable  (even  if  it  ends  in  one  consonant  preceded 
by  one  vowel)  doubles  the  last  letter  on  receiving  an  affix,  unless 
the  accent  of  the  word  is  on  its  final  syllable  :  thus  "  differ" 
(although  it  terminates  in  one  consonant,  and  that  final  con- 
sonant is  preceded  by  only  one   vowel)  remains   unchanged 
throughout,  because  it  is  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable: 
"  differ,"  dif'fer-mg,  dif'fer-ed,  di/'/er-er,  di/'/er-ence,  &c. 

If  these  rules  could  be  relied  on  they  would  be  useful  enough, 
but  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous  that  the.rule  is  no  rule  at 
all.  The  first  palpable  observation  is  that  the  rule  will  not 
apply  even  to  the  most  favoured  examples  :  thus  "  defer',"  it  is 
true,  makes  de/err'-ing,  de/err'-ed,  &c.,  but  it  has  only  one  r  in 
def'er-ence  and  de/er-en'tial.  If  it  is  objected  that  the  accent 
of  "  def 'er-ence  "  is  thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable  and  of 
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"  deferen'tial "  is  thrown  forward,  the  reply  is  this,  fifty  other 
examples  can  be  produced  to  show  that  accent  haa  no  part  or 
lot  in  the  matter. 

We  have  nine  dissyllables  ending  in  p  not  accented  on  the 
last  syllable.  Six  of  these  preserve  one  p  throughout,  and  three 
of  them  double  the  p  when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  is 
added : — 

Thus  "  gos'sip  "  makes  gossipp-er,  gossipp-ed,  gossipp-ing,  gossipp-y. 

"kid'nap"  makes  kidnapp-er,  kidnapp-ed,  kidnapp-ing. 

"  worship  "  makes  worshipp-er,  worshipp-ed,  worshipp-ing. 

Compare  with  the  above  the  following  examples  :— 
"  Fillip,"  fillip-ed,  fillip-ing. 
"Gallop,"  gallop-ed,  gallop-Ing,  gallop-a.de,  &o. 
"Scal'lop,"  scallop-ed,  scallop-ing. 
"  Wal'lop,"  wallop-ed,  wallop-ing,  wallop-er. 
"[Dejvel'op,"  [de]velop-ed,  [de]velop-ing,  [de]velop-cr. 

What  reason  can  be  given  -why  the  first  three  of  these  words 
should  double  the  p  and  the  last  six  should  not?  It  is  mere 
wantonness,  and  the  superfluous  p  of  the  first  three  words  ought 
to  be  suppressed. 

^f  The  case  with  words  ending  in  Z  is  still  worse.  There  are 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred  words  of  two  syllables  accented 
on  the  first  syllable  and  having  one  consonant  for  the  last  letter 
preceded  by  only  one  vowel.  Of  these  words  about  one-half 
conform  to  the  rule,  and  the  rest  are  a  rule  unto  themselves. 
For  example : — 

"E'qMal"  makes  equall-cd,  equall-ing,  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
equal'-iiy,  although  the  accent  is  brought  to  the  last  syllable  of  the  simple 
word,  equal-i&e,  egwaMsed,  equal-ising,  equal-iser,  &c. 

"Mar'shal"  makes  marshall-ed,  marshall-ing,  marshall-or. 

"  Sig'nal "  makes  signall-ed  and  signall-iag,  but  signal-i&e,  &c. 

Above  twenty  other  words  in  -al  do  not  double  the  I,  as : 

Brutal,  carnal,  crystal,  feudal,  final,  formal,  frugal,  local,  loyal,  moral, 
regal,  social,  special,  venal,  and  vocal.  To  these  add  capital,  federal, 
general,  liberal,  mineral,  national,  and  rational. 

§  Of  those  ending  in  -el  some  fifty  double  the  I,  and  seven  or 
eight  do  not :  thus — 

"  An'gel"  makes  angel'-ic,  angel'-ical,  &c. 

"  Chi'sel "  makes  chisel-ed,  chisel-ing,  chisel-ei. 

"  Impan'nel "  makes  impannel-ed,  impannel-ing,  but  not  panel. 

"  Han'sel "  makes  /ianaeZ-ed,  hansel-ing. 
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"Parallel"  makes  parallel-eft,  parallel-ing,  parallel-ogc&m,  &c. 

"  Tea'sel "  makes  teasel-ed,  teasel-ing. 

"Gospel"  makes  gospell-ei,  but  gospel-iae,  gospel-iser,  &c. 

The  fifty  which  double  the  I  are — 

Apparel,  barrel,  clumccl,  chapel,  corbel,  counsel,  cudgel,  drivel,  duel, 
embowel,  entrammel,  flannel,  fuel,  gravel,  grovel,  hansel,  housel,  hovel, 
impail,  jewel,  kennel,  kernel,  label,  laurel,  level,  libel,  marvel,  model,  panel, 
parcel,  pommel,  quarrel,  ravel,  revel,  rowel,  sentinel,  shovel,  snivel,  spancel, 
swivel,  tassel,  tinsel,  towel,  tunnel,  trammel,  travel,  umbel,  vowel,  &c. 

§  Of  the  dozen  words  in  -il  there  are  four  which  preserve  the 
single  I  throughout  and  eight  which  double  it.  The  four  are— - 

"  Civil,"  civil'-ia,n,  cii/il-ist,  clvil'-ity,  cii/il-iao. 
"  Devil "  (to  grill),  devil-ed,  devil-ing,  also  devil-ish,  devil-ism. 
"  Fossil,"  fossil-ise,  fossil-iferous,  fossil-ist,  fossil-iaskiion. 
"Imperil,"  imperil-ed,  imperil-ing,  but  "peril,"  perill-ed,  perill-ing, 
and  to  make  the  matter  worse,  peril-oua,  peril-oualy. 

Those  which  double  the  I  are — 

"  Ar'gil,"  argtiK-aceous,  argill-Herous,  argill-ite,  argill-Hic,  argill-ou.$. 

"  Cavil, "  cavill-ed,  cavill-ing,  cavill-er,  cavill-oua. 

"  Council,"  eouncill-oi. 

"Pencil,"  pencill-ed,  pencill-ing,  pencill-er. 

"Peril,"  perill-ed,  periU-ing,  but  peril-oua,  &c. 

"Pistil,"  pistill-a,ceous,  pistill-iferous,  pistill-ats,  pistill-liHum, 

"Stencil,"  stencill-eA,  stencill-mg,  stencill-er. 

"Tranquil,"  tranquill'-ity,  tran'quill-ise,  tranquill-i'ser,  Ac. 

§  Of  words  in  -ol  only  carol  doubles  the  I,  as  caroll-etl, 
caroll-ing,  caroll-ei,  and  this  is  so  doubtful  that  some  diction- 
aries  give  it  one  way  and  some  the  other;  gambol,  pistol,  and 
symbol  retain  one  I  throughout. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  and  more  perplexing  than  this  uncer- 
tainty, but  nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  a  substantial 
reform  in  this  respect.  Restore  to  the  simple  word  the  lost 
letter  where  it  is  due,  and  preserve  it  throughout;  but  where 
the  simple  word  has  but  one  consonant  do  not  force  upon  it  a 
second  when  a  suffix  is  added.  For  example,  cavil  (Latin 
cavill-or)  should  have  double  I,  but  counsel  (Latin  consul-o) 
should  have  only  one.  Similarly  gallop  (French  galop-er)  should 
have  only  one  p  throughout.  The  same  should  be  carried  into 
words  accented  on  the  final  syllable :  thus  excell  (Latin  excell-o), 
distill  (Latin  distill-o),  &o.,  the  double  I  should  be  restored  to 
the  simple  word  and  preserved  throughout. 
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(2)  In  -do,  as  bravado,  innuendo,  rotunda,  tornado,  and 
torpedo.  Of  these  "  rotundo  "  is  Italian,  often  written  rotunda 
in  English;  and,  to  show  our  spirit  of  contradiction,  the 
foreign  words  bravata  and  tornado,  we  make  "  bravado "  and 
"  tornado  ";  innuendo  and  torpedo  are  concocted  from  the  Latin 
verbs  innuo  and  torpco,  so  that  none  of  these  five  words  has  the 
least  pretence  to  a  plural  in  -es. 

3.  The  words  in  -go  are  cargo,  flamingo,  indig*    •  >  mrjo,  tago. 
and  virago.      Of  these,  "cargo,"  "flamingo," 

are  Indian.    "  Mango  "  is  the  Indian-Talmudic 
"  sago,"  the  Malay  word  sagu,  in  French  sagou ;          "  virago" 
is  Latin,  the  plural  being  viragines.     So  that  no    j  of  these  six 
words  has  a  plural  resembling  its  modern  Englisl 

4.  In  -no  the  only  examples  are  no-es  (persons        'ng  "  no  "  i, 
albino-es,  domino-es,  and  volcano-es.    Of  these  "    ,  .mio  "  is  spelt 
both  ways  in  the  plural,  albinos  and  albinoes;      dni'iino"  and 
"volcano"  are  Italian;  and  as  for  the  plural  of  fhis  is 
the  only  word  which  stands  out  we  must  write  ?;               ••   write 
I's,  in's,  and  so  on. 

5.  In  -ro  there  are  four  words:  hero,  negro,  tyro,  and  zero. 
"Hero,1'  like  "echo,"  is  common  to  Greek,  Lat          d   !  rench, 
in  all  which  languages  the  singular  is  heros.  sly  w6 
borrowed  the  word  from  the  French,  where  th>  i<t,  but 
there  is  not  a  tittle  of  authority  for  heroes.    As  J  •  •     negro"  and 
"zero,"  they  are  Italian;    and  "tyro,"  the  I  itin    wm 
tyrones  for  its  plural. 

We  have  now  gone  through  every  word  end:i:     n   ... 
eix,  and  can  find  no  reason  why  the  plural  of  a  •  slionlu  • 
s.    By  this  uniformity  an  enormous  difficulty  or  spelling  would 
be  removed,  nothing  would  be  lost,  and  everj         J  would  bo 
consistent  with  its  original  form. 

The  six  remaining  words  are  those  ending  Of  the 

twelve  words  with  this  termination,  six  go  c  :ad  six 

another.    "We  have  already  noticed  the  words          •-.-•.  ,.< 
junto-s,  memento-s,pimento-s,  and  stiletto-s;  tl        ^laining  six 
are  manifesto-es,  mosquito-es,  motto-es,  mulatto-  -s.  and 

tomato-es.    Three  of  these  are  Spanish,  "  mosq 
«nr)   "tomato":    two  are  Italian,  "motto''  ni 
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and  the  sixth  is  a  corruption  of  the  American-Indian  word 
batatas.  In  every  case  the  suffix  -es  is  an  abomination.  In 
every  case,  therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of  correct  spelling,  an 
anomaly  in  English  orthography,  where  -es  should  be  limited  to 
words  ending  in  -«,  -sh,  -ch  (soft),  and  -x  (with  the  single  word 
topaz-es  in  -2) ;  it  introduces  great  confusion  and  difficulty ;  has 
not  one  single  excuse ;  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  To  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Lytton,  it  may  be  fairly  said  "  such  a  system  of 
spelling  was  never  concocted  but  by  the  Father  of  Falsehood," 
and  we  may  ask  with  him,  "  How  can  a  system  of  education 
flourish  that  begins  with  [such]  monstrous  falsehoods"? 

INDIVIDUAL  LETTERS. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  added  respecting  individual 
letters: 

(1)  c.  This  Latin  and  French  letter  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pests  of  our  language.  It  does  duty  for  c,  s,  and  k,  and  often 
drives  us  to  vile  expedients  to  determine  its  pronunciation. 
Thus  we  have  the  word  "traffic,"  but  cannot  write  trafflced  and 
trafficing,  because  c  before  -e  and  -i  =  s,  and  therefore  v/e  are 
obliged  to  interpose  a  k.  Why  in  the  world  did  we  drop  the  k 
instead  of  the  c  in  the  word  traffick  ?  If  we  had  dropped  the  c 
all  would  have  gone  smoothly,  "traffik,"  tracked,  traffiMng, 
but  printers  have  set  up  their  backs  against  the  letter  k,  and 
hence  the  spelling  of  the  language  is  tortured  to  preserve  a 
fanciful  uniformity  of  type. 

A  similar  intrusion  of  c  for  s  is  far  more  serious.  We  have 
only  six  words  ending  in  -ense,  but  above  220  in  -ence.  Here 
the  c  is  an  intruder  and  ought  to  be  turned  out.  The  six 
words  are  con-dense,  dis-pense,  ex-pense,  im-mense,  prc-pense,  and 
rccom-pense.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  s  in  all  these  words  is 
radical,  and  cannot  be  touched;  but  what  of  -ence?  Take  a 
few  examples  at  random,  "acquiescence,"  why  not  acquiesense 
(Latin  acquiescens) ?  "adolescence,"  why  not  adolesccnse  (Latin 
adolescens)?  "cadence"  (Latin  cadens),  "coalescence"  (Latin 
coalescens),  "  decence "  (Latin  decens),  "  efflorescence  "  (Latin 
efflorescens),  '-innocence"  (Latin  innocens),  "licence"  (Latin 
licens),  "precedence"  (Latin  precedem),  and  so  on.  In  other 
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cases  the  -ce  represents  the  Latin  -tia  as  magnificence  (Latin, 
magnificentia),  munificence  (Latin  munificentia),  &c.,  but  it 
would  be  no  outrage  to  spell  these  words  magnificense*  and 
munificense,  for  s  is  as  near  to  "t"  as  c  is,  if  not  nearer. 

Another  intrusion  of  c  is  its  being  made  to  do  duty  for  k  in 
Greek  words.  If  the  Greek  k  were  preserved  it  would  tell  the 
eye  at  a  glance  the  nationality  of  the  word,  whereas  the  c  gives 
no  certain  cue.  Thus  kardiak,  kriterion,  kritik  would  label 
the  words  "  Greek  "  in  origin ;  but  cardiac,  criterion,  and  critic 
may  be  Latin,  French,  or  perverted  Greek.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  than  the  double  sound  of  this  letter,  which  is  some- 
times =  s,  and  sometimes  =  k. 

(2)  A  similar  accusation  lies  against  the  letter  g  which  some- 
times is  soft  and  sometimes  hard,  and  hence  we  are  driven  into 
nil  sorts  of  shifts  to  make  it  speak  an  articulate  language.  For 
example :  fatigu-ing,  plagu-ing,  leagu-ing.  We  are  obliged  to 
preserve  the  useless  letter  u  in  order  to  keep  the  g  from  contact 
with  the  i  when  it  would  lose  its  hard  sound  and  =,;".  We 
might  spell  fatigue,  plague,  and  league  without  the  absurd  -uc, 
but  g  before  e  and  i  is  generally  soft,  and  therefore  -ed  and  -ing 
might  alter  its  sound.  Here,  however,  we  are  inconsistent  in 
inconsistency,  for  we  find  no  difficulty  in  begin  and  give,  singing, 
gear,  and  get. 

Then  again,  why  has  g  thrust  itself  into  such  words  as  light, 
bright,  night,  sight,  rough,  toug"    r.rA  so  on?    It  does  not  exist 
in  the  original  forms  and  is  a 
would  'be  far  better  and  more 
rouh  and  touh  would  do  as  we] 
must  be  confessed  that  "ruf 
sound  attached  to  these  word^  better  tiiu    ,  • 
combination  of  letters. 

(•">)  The  final  -e  added  to  v<  .  (  1<  ugtlienmg 

the  preceding  vowel  is  certainly  one  of  the  clumsiest  contriv- 
ances which  could  be  devised,  and  quite  as  often  fails  of  its 
duty  as  not:  thus  live,  give,  festive ;  come,  have,  love ;  genuine, 
sterile,  handsome,  vine-yard,  examine,  destine,  respite,  discipline, 
and  hundreds  more  are  a  standing  protest  against  this  use  of 
the  letter  for  such  a  purpose.  How  much  better  would  it  be 

2—2 
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to  reintroduce  the  accents  of  our  older  forms,  and  write  llf  for 
life,  liv  for  live  (1  syl.);  mil  for  mile  and  mil  or  mill  for  mill; 
stil  for  stile  and  stil  or  still  for  still. 

IT  As  our  alphabet  now  stands,  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
express  certain  sounds.  Thus  no  combination  of  letters  can 
give  the  correct  pronunciation  of  such  simple  words  as  these : 
spirit,  merit,  psalm,  puss,  push,  put,  foot,  only,  bosom,  whose, 
pull,  full,  rule,  qualm,  pudding,  pulpit,  Jnish,  prorogue,  rogue, 
fugue,  nigged,  water,  calf,  calve,  half,  halve,  sugar,  loaves, 
sheath,  wreath,  'beneath,  show,  woman,  and  hundreds  more.  Let 
any  one  try  to  express  by  letters  the  sound  we  give  to  full  and 
put,  and  show  the  difference  between  full  and  hull,  put  and  hut, 
and  it  will  be  presently  seen  how  difficult  the  task  is.  Or  let 
anyone  try  to  express  the  sounds  attached  to  woman  and  water, 
spirit  and  merit,  pulpit  and  bush,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
more  definite  vowels  will  be  readily  acknowledged. 

PHONETIC  SPELLING. 

Many  schemes  have  been  projected  of  late  years  to  simplify 
Our  spelling  by  making  sounds  the  ruling  principle;  but  there 
are  many  grave  objections  to  all  these  systems.  First  and  fore- 
most any  material  alteration,  such  as  these  systems  contem- 
plate, would  render  our  existing  literature  antiquated  and 
unreadable,  except  as  a  dead  language,  an  evil  which  no  literary 
man  would  sanction.  Next  it  would  fossilise  our  present 
By  stem,  as  if  it  were  already  perfect,  and  perpetuate  errors 
which  are  not  now  immutable.  Those  who  have  lived  for  half 
a  century,  have  seen  numerous  reforms  in  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  words,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
we  have  yet  arrived  at  the  period  of  verbal  petrifaction. 

A  third  great  objection  is,  that  it  not  unfrequently  obscures 
the  derivation,  but  the  great  tendency  should  be  the  other  way. 
The  only  fixed  principle  in  language  is  the  parent  stock  of 
words,  and  the  only  plan  to  make  words  living  symbols  of  ideas 
is  to  show  from  what  "  stock"  they  spring,  and  how  the  present 
meaning  has  arisen  from  the  parent  or  cognate  word :  thus  Jiare 
and  hair  are  pronounced  exactly  r.like,  but  one  is  the  Anglo. 
Saxon  luzr,  and  the  other  hara ;  so  with  reed  and  read  (read 
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and  r<6d[ari\),  mare  and  mayor  (mearh  and  Spanish  mayor), 
with  hundreds  more.  If  any  reform  were  made  in  such  words 
as  these,  it  should  not  be  to  make  them  more  alike,  alike  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  but  to  make  them  speak  a  more 
definite  and  articulate  language  by  bringing  them  back  more 
closely  to  the  primitive  words,  and  not  to  perpetuate  the  notion 
that  they  are  identical  in  derivation  as  they  now  are  in  sound. 
Before  any  word  is  fossilised  by  phonetic  spelling,  we  should 
feel  quite  sure  that  no  existing  or  future  scholar  either  will  OY 
can  improve  upon  the  form  proposed ;  for  my  own  part  I  believe 
that  many  of  our  words  are  at  present  in  a  transition  state,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  reduce  them  more  and  more 
to  their  etymological  standard,  and  to  pronounce  them  morct 
nod  more  according  to  the  letters  which  compose  them. 

OLD  ENGLISH. 

Some  reason  may  be  expected  for  the  rather  unusual  substi- 
tution of  "  Old  English "  in  this  dictionary  for  what  is  more 
generally  termed  "  Anglo-Saxon."  The  main  reason  is  to  force 
upon  the  attention  the  great  fact  too  often  overlooked,  that 
our  language  is  English,  substantially  English,  and  that  even 
numerically  considered  it  is  still  English.  In  the  dictionary 
referred  to,  "  so  highly  commended  by  certain  reviewers  for  its 
etymology,"  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  words  belonging  to  ua 
have  been  acknowledged,  but  they  have  been  fathered  on  the 
Greek,  German,  Dutch,  Persian,  and  often  still  more 

remote.    The  use  of  the  term  Saxon  or  Angle-Saxon  helps  to 
favour  the  notion,  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  we  ha, 
words  of  our  own,  but  that  every  word  1  •  L  impoi      1,  and 

Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  are  often  most  cruell}-  tor 
to  account  for  a  word  well  known  to  our  forefathers  1 
Harold  fell  at  Hastings. 

Again,  the  language  of  England  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Norman  element  was  not  English  and  Saxon,  as  the  word 
Anglo-Saxon  implies,  nor  yet  English  Saxonised.  One  element, 
no  doubt,  was  Saxon,  but  other  elements  were  Keltic,  Latin, 
Danish,  and  Gallic. 

By  Old  English  is  meant  the  English  language  as  it  existed 
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before  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  element,  and  no  possible 
confusion  can  arise  from  this  use  of  the  term,  as  all  words  due 
directly  to  the  Conquest  are  termed  Post  Norman,  those  later 
down  are  termed  mediceval,  and  those  still  later  archaic. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  divide  the  language  into  five  psriods  : — 

1.  OLD  ENGLISH  down  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (say  1160). 

2.  TKANSITION  ENGLISH,  when  the  old  terminations  were  struggling  for 
existence  and  only  those  best  suited  to  the  language  survived  (1150-1250). 

3.  EARLY  ENGLISH,  from  1250  to  the  Reformation  (say  1526). 

4.  MIDDLE      „      from  the  Reformation  to  Milton's  death  (1526-1671). 

5.  MODERN  ENGLISH,  from  Milton's  death  to  the  present  times. 

The  folloicing  table  will  show  the  proportion  of  English,  French 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  words  in  tlte  language. 

This  dictionary  contains  17,437  distinct  families  of  words, 
Of  these  groups  or  families  of  words-— 
3931  are  English. 

3595  are  borrowed  from  the  French. 
4925  are  borrowed  from,  the  Latin. 
2098  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

146  are  English  taken  from  the  Latin  before  the  Conquest. 
1862  are  from  miscellaneous  sources,  as  Welsh,  Dutch,German. 
211  are  hybrid. 
541  are  from  proper  names. 
37  are  words  in  imitation  of  sounds,  like  cuckoo. 
91  are  Medieval  or  Low  Latin. 

17,437  Total, 
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Prefixes  and  prenouns  may  be  added  to  words  beginning 
either  with  a  vowel  or  with  a  consonant. 

When  a  prenouu  is  added  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
the  general  rule  is  to  take  the  genitive  case  of  the  word 
prefixed  without  its  termination ;  but  when  added  to  a  word 
beginning  with  a  consonant  the  vowel  of  the  termination  is  left 
to  form  a  vinculum:  Thus,  from  the  Greek  "demos"  (the 
people)  gen.  demou,  we  get  dem-agogue  and  demo-cracy ;  from 
the  Latin  "lumen"  (light)  gen.  lumlnis,  we  get  lumin-ury  and 
iumini-ferous. 

In  Greek  words,  most  unfortunately,  we  convert  "u"  into  y, 
and  "k"  into  c,  after  the  Latin  and  French  method:  For 
example,  "martur"  (a  martyr)  gen.  marturos,  gives  martyr-dom 
and  martyro-logy ;  "anthrax"  (a  coal)  gen.  anthrakos,  gives 
a»f/mic-erpeton  and  antft?-aco-saurus. 

("Ch"  is  a  distinct  character  in  Greek  (written  thus  %)  •  "th"  is  also  a 
distinct  character  which  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  unhappily  has  been 
dropped  out  of  use.  How  very  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  two  distinct 
characters  for  th  (soft)  and  th  (hard),  as  in  the  and  thin.  In  this  Dictionary 
the  character  r  has  been  introduced  for  the  hard  letter. 

Irregularities,  (i.)  In  the  first  Greek  declension  the  final 
vowel  is  changed  to  o.  In  the  first  Latin  declension  the  final 
rowel  is  changed  to  i. 


(1)  Greek  aitea          gen.  -as 

etio-logy 

cephalS 

-6s 

cephalo-pod 

hfira 

-as 

horo-scope 

idga 

-as 

ideo-logy 

phonS 

-6s 

phono-logy 

phusa 

-6s 

physo-grade 

psuch6 

-6s 

psycho-logy 

rhiz6 

-6s 

rhizo-pod 

sphaira 

-as 

sphero-meter 

seienS 

-6s 

seleno-graph 

skia 

-as 

scio-mancy 

Btaphnle 

-6s 

st»phylo-raphy 

technS 

-6s 

techno-logy 

tracheia 

-as 

tracheo-tomy 

(Exception  :  "  theka"  gen. 

the.kfs,  theka-phore.) 
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H  The  older  form  of  the  gen.  case  of  the  first  Latin  declension 

was  -ai :  as  " musa"  (a  song)  gen.  musai;  the  "  ai"  is  generally 

written  &,  but  in  prenouns  it  is  written  i. 

(2)  Latin  mamma  gen.  -se  (for  -ai) 

palma        ,    -SB  (for  -ai)       palmi-ferous 


penna 

petra 

pinna 

rota 

seta 

spina 


penni-form 
petri-fy 


-93  (for  -ai)       pinni-ped 


(for  -ai)       roti-fer 
-89  (for  -ai)       seti-ferous 
-se  (for  -ai)       spini-ferous 


(Exception:  "aqua "gen.  aquce,  aque-duct.) 
(ii.)  The  ou  of  the  second  Greek  declension  is  sometimes 
changed  tot:  as  "archos"  gen.  archou  gives  arc/u-pelago, 
archi-tect,  but  not  generally,  hence  from  "  deinos  "  gen.  deinou 
we  get  demo-therium ;  "  autos "  gen.  autou  gives  awto-crat ; 
aristos  gen.  aristou  gives  amto-eracy,  &c. 

IT  The  "i"  of  the  second  Latin  declension  is  in  some  few 
examples  converted  into  o : — 

(3)  planus,  (adj.)  plani       plano-concave 
primus     „      primi       priino-geniture 

&c.  &c. 

All  such  words  are  barbarisms :  We  have  the  Latin  j>towi-loquus, 
pZani-pedia,  plani-yes,  ptoni-tudo,  and  even  in  English  ptani-sphere. 

Again,  priwo-genitus  is  debased  Latin ;  Cicero  uses  prtmi-genia,  Varro 
2»-im,i-genius,  Lucretius  pmrai-genus,  then  we  have  primi-pa.r&,  primi- 
pilaris,  jwimi-pilus,  &c. 

II  The  -fis  of  the  fourth  Latin  declension  is  a  contraction  of 
-wis:  as"fluctus"  (a  wave)  gen.  fluctuis  contracted  to  fluclfis. 
The  vinculum  vowel  of  this  declension  seems  to  have  puzzled 
our  word-minters,  and  hence  from  manus  (a  hand)  we  have 
mana,  mani,  and  manu :  as  mana-cle  (a  disgraceful  word,  Latin 
manica),  wiarai-fest,  jwamt-facture ;  but  the  general  vowel  for 
this  declension  is  -i — 

(4)  fructus  gen.  fructus  (forfructuia)       fructi-fy 
manus    „    manus  (for  mamiis)        mani-fest 
risus       „    risus      (forriswis)  risi-ble 

H  Latin  -words  with  Greek  endings  generally  take  o  for  the 
vinculum — 

(5)   lac  gen.  lactis  lacto-meter        better  galacto-meter 

muscus       „     musci  musco-logy  „     mosco-logy 

nox  „     noctis  nocto-graph  „     nucto-graph 

oleum         „     olei  oleo-saccharum     „     elseo-saccharum 

pes  „     pedis  pedo-meter  „     podo-meter 

pomum       „     pomi  porno-logy 

sonus          „     soni  sono-meter  „     phono-meter 

spectrum    ,,     spectri  spectro-scope 

(Exception :  "polari-scope."  This  would  be  better  "  polaro-scope. ") 

H  The  usual  vinculum  vowel  before  "-pie"  is  u — 


(6)   centum        centu-ple 
octo  octu-ple 

quadra-         quadru-ple 


quinti-        quintu-ple 
sextus         sextu-ple 
septem       septu-ple 


(Exception  :  ' '  mani-ple. "    This  is  a  Latin  inconsistency ;  manu-pletium, 
a  handful ;  and  mani-pulus,  a  handful.) 
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IT  Most  words  of  modern  manufacture  not  derived  from 
classic  sources,  or  if  joined  together  by  a  hyphen,  take  the 
vowel  o  for  the  vinculum — 


(7)  aluno-gen,  Fr.  alun  alum 
Anglo-Saxon 
Austro-Prussian 
Franco-Prussian 


Gothico-Latinum 
Latino-Anglican 
meso-Gothic 
politico-religious 


U  The  following  are  abnormal  or  contracted  forms — 

(8)  anti-  for  ante-  anti-cipate 

ba-  for  bi-  ba-lance 

chromo-  for  chromato-  chromo-trope 

ori-  for  oreo-  or  oro-  ori-ganum 

penta-  for  pente-  penta-raetor 

rubi-  for  rubri-  rubi-cund 

Bulpho-  for  sulphu-  sulpho-vinic 

pseudo-  for  pseudeo-  pseudo-prophet 

taxo-  for  taxeo-  taxo-nomy 

terri-  for  terror!-  terri-ble 

IT  Three  prefixed  words  are  very  uncertain  in  the  vinciilum- 

centum,  centi,  centu :  centum-viii,  cenii-pede,  cent-u-ple 

contra,  contro :  centra-distinction,  contro-versy 

uianus,  rnana,  mani,  manu :  mana-cie,  mani-ple,  niamu-acript 


PKEFIXES  AND  PEENOUNS. 
(By  permission  from  Dr.  Brewer's  "  Prefixes  and  Suffixes.") 


a- 

a- 

ab- 

abs- 

ac- 

acro- 

actino- 

ad- 

eetho- 

aer-,  aeri- 

aero- 

af- 

after- 
ag- 

agalmato- 

agapfi- 

agatho- 

al 

al- 

al- 


Eng.  d,  from,  away          . . 
Eng.  d,  intensive  . .        . .        . . 

Eng.  of,  intensive..        ..        .. 

Eng.  of,  of,  off 

Eng. -oil,  upon  the,  on    .. 

Eng.  ge-       

Lat.  a,  from  (before  -m  am!  -r) . . 

Lat.  a[d],  up  to,  up 

Gk.  o,  without,  negative 

Fr.  a,  to,  for  an  end 

Lat.  ab,  removal  from,  contrary  to 

Lat.  abs,  from  (before  -c  and  -I) . . 

Lat.  ac  for  ad,  to  (before  -c) 

Gk.  ahros,  upwards 

Gk.  aktin  gen.  aktinos,  a  ray    . . 

Lat.  ad,  to  . .         . .         . .        . . 

Gk.  aittidn,  luminosity 

Lat.  aer  gen.  atris,  air 

Gk.  a&r  gen.  aSros,  air    . . 

Lat.  a/-  for  ad  (before  -/) 

Eng.  cefter  .. 

Lat.  ag  for  ad  (before  -g) 

Gk.  agalma  gen.  -matos,  delight 

Gk.  agapS,  brotherly  love 

Gk.  agathos,  good 

Eng.  eel,  all,  altogether 

Lat.  al  for  ad,  to  (before  -I)     . . 

Arab,  at,  the         


EXAMPLES. 
a-go,  a-rise 
a-wake,  a-bide 
a-shamed,  a-fraid 
a-board,  a-float 
a-way,  a-sleep 
a-like,  a-mong 
a-vert,  a-manuensis 
a-scend,  i.e.  as-scend 
a-cephalous,  a-conite 
a-vail,  a-dieu 
ab-dicate,  ab-normal 
abs-tract,  abs-cond 
ac-cede,  ac-cept 
acrp-genus,  acro-lith 
actino-crinites  f-lzri.n~dc$) 
ad-apt,  ad-ore  (2  syl.) 
setho-gen 
aer-ate,  aeri-fy 
aero-lite,  aero-naut 
af-firm,  af-fix 
afternoon,  after-matli 
ag-grandise,  ag-gravate 
agalmato-lite 
agape-mone  (5  syl.) 
agatho-phyllum 
al-mighty,  al-ready 
al-lege,  al-lude 
al-kali,  al-cohol 
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aletho- 

Gk.  alethos,  true  ..        ..        .. 

aletho-pteris 

alexi- 

Gk.  alexo,  I  ward  off      .  .        .  . 

alexi-pharmic 

all- 
all-,  allo- 

Bng.  (el,  ael,  all,  altogether 
Gk.  allos,  another,  different    .. 

all-wise,  all-saints 
all-egory,  allo-pathy 

alun-   ) 
aluno-  ) 

Fr.  alun,  alum     

aluno-gen,  alun-ite 

am- 

Lat.  am,  for  ad  (before  -m) 

am-munition 

am-,  ambi- 

Lat.  ainbi,  about,  around         .  . 

am-putate,  ambi-ent 

ambly- 

Gk.  amblus,  obtuse,  blunt 

ambly-pterous,  ambly-gonita 

ammo- 

Gk.  nmmdn,  sand 

ammo-ccetes,  ammo-dytes 

amph-  ) 
amphi-  f 

Gk.  amphi,  both,  on  both  sides, 
all  round            

amph-id,  amphi-theatre 

an- 

Lat.  an  for  ad  (before  -n)         .  . 

an-nex,  an-nihilate 

an- 

Lat.  an-te,  before  

an-cestor 

an-,  ana- 

Gk.  an-a,  without,  free  from   .. 

an-hydrous,  ana-chronism 

ana- 

Gk.  ana,  iipwards           ..        . 

ana-cathartic 

ana- 

Gk.  ana,  similar  

ana-logue 

ana- 

Gk.  ana,  into,  up  into    ..        .. 

ana-stomose 

an-,  ana- 

Gk.  ana,  without,  apart.  .        .. 

an-archy,  ana-thema 

andro- 

Gk.  aner  gen.  andros,  a  man    .  . 

andro-genous,  andro-id 

ang- 

Eng.  an  g-,  painful,  troublesome 

ang-nail 

Anglo- 

Lat.  Angl-i,  gen.  -orum,  English 

Anglo-Saxon 

Anglic- 

Lat.  Anglicus  (adj.),  English    .. 

Anglic-[i]sm 

ant-,  anti- 

Gk.  ant  i,  reverse  of,  opposite  .  . 

ant-arctic,  anti-septic 

ante- 

Lat.  ante,  before  ..        ..        .. 

ante-cedent,  ante-diluvian 

antho- 

Gk.  anthtis,  a  flower 

antho-zoa,  antho-lite 

anthrac- 

>  Gk.  anthrax  gen.  anthrakos, 

(  anthrac-erpeton,  anthraco- 

anthraco- 

(     coal       

(     saurus 

anthropo- 

Gk.  anthrdptis,  a  man     .  .        .  . 

anthropo-phagi 

anti- 

Lat.  ante,  before   

anti-cipate,  anti-quary 

ant-,  anti- 

Gk.  anti,  opposed  to,  reverse  of 

ant-agonist,  anti-pathy 

ap'- 

Welsh  ap'  (prefixed  to  men  of 

"family")           

ap'David,  ap'Jones 

ap- 

Lat.  ap  for  ad  (before  -p) 

ap-peal,  ap-ply 

aph- 

Gk.  apo,  away  from  (before  -K)  .  . 

aph-[h]elion 

apo- 

Gk.  apo,  away  from        .  .        .  . 

apo-stasy,  apo-crypha 

aqua-  ) 
aque-  j 

Lat.  aqua  gen.  aguce,  water     ... 

aqua-fortis,  aque-duct 

ar- 

Lat.  ar  for  ad  (before  -r) 

ar-rive,  ar-range 

ar- 

Gk.  a£r,  air  

ar-tery 

arch- 

Teutonic  arg,  crafty 

arch-ness 

arch-  \ 
archi-  j" 

Gk.  archos  gen.  archou,  chief  .  . 

arch-angel,  archi-tect 

aristo- 

Gk.  aristos,  the  best       ..        .. 

aristo-cracy 

as- 

Lat.  as  for  ad  (before  -s)          .  . 

as-sault,  as-sume 

asa- 

Lat.  asa,  gum       ..        ..        .. 

asa-fcetida 

at- 

Lat.  at  for  ad  (before  -t).  .        .. 

at-tend,  at-tract 

atmo- 
atra- 

Gk.  atmds,  vapour 
Lat.  ater,  atra,  atrum,  black    .  . 

atmo-meter,  atmo-sphero 
atra-biliary 

auto- 

Gk.  auttis,  one's  ownself.  . 

auto-crat,  auto-maton 

ba- 

Lat.  H-,  two,  twofold 

ba-lance 

back- 

Eng.  bcec,  behind,  to  the  rear  .  . 

back-wards,  back-gammon 

be- 

Eng.  be-  converts  nouns  to  verbs 

be-friend,  be-night 

be- 

Eng.    be-  converts   intrans.    to 

trans,  verbs 

be-speak,  be-think 

be- 

Eng.  be-  part  of  adv.  and  prep. 

be-cause,  be-fore 

be- 

Eng.  be-,  privative 

be-head,  be-reave 

be- 

Eng.  be-,  intensive          .  .        .  . 

be-daub,  be-smeat 

be- 

Eng.  be-,  to,  in,  for,  at,  about,  &c. 

be-long,  be-hold 

beati- 

(Added  to  Romance  words  : 
Lat.  bedtws  gen,  beuti,  blessed  .  . 

be-gin,  be-lieve) 
be»ti-fy 
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PREFIXES  AND  PRENOUNS. 


cosm-  1 
cosmo-  J 
coun 
counter 
cruci 
crypto 
cyan-   } 
cyano-  j 
cyclo 
dais 
days 
de 
de 
de 

EXAMPLES. 
Gk.  kosmfo,  the  world    ..        ..    cosm-orama,  cosmo-graphy 

Lat.  cum,  in  conjunction  with.,    coun-tenance,  coun-sel 
Lat.  contra,  in  the  opposite  way    counter-act,  counter-march 
Lat.  crux  gen.  crucis,  a  cross    .  .    cruci-fy,  cruci-form 
Gk.  krupttis,  concealed,  secret  .  .    crypto-logy,  crypto-gram 
Gk.  kuanti*,  deep-blue   .  .        .  .    cyan-uric,  cyano-gen 

Gk.  kuklds,  a  circle        ..        .  .    cyclo-psedia,  cyclo-pteris 
Eng.  dceij-es,  of  the  day  ..         ..    dais-y 
Fr.  dais,  a  raised  platform        .  .     days-man 
Fr.  de  (prefixed  to  men  of  "  family"  De-saix,  De-lolme 
Lat.  de,  motion  down  from      ..    de-cline,  de-part 

de 
de 

de 
dec-,  deca 
dein-    \ 
deino-  j 

Lat.  de,  reversive  de-stroy,  de-magnetisa 
Lat.  de,  privative  .  .        .  .        .  .    de-capitate,  de-odorise 
For  duck,  as  in  d'rake    .  .        .  .    de-coy 
Gk.  dgka,  ten        dec-andria,  deca-gon 
Gk.  deinOs,   dreadful  [from  its 

dem-    ) 
deino-  1 
demi 
denti 
deut- 

deutero- 
di-,  dis- 
di- 
di- 

Gk.  dfmds,  the  people    ..        ..     dem-agogue,  demo-cracy 
Fr.  dSmi,  half       demi-god,  demi-lune 
Lat.  dens  gen.  dentis,  a  tooth  .  .    denti-frice,  denti-cle 
Gk.  deutfrOs,  a  double  quota   .  .    deut-oxide  of  copper;  that  is, 
two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  of  the  base  (copper) 
Gk.  deute'rGs,  a  second,  another    deutero-nomy,  deutero-gamy 
Gk.  and  Lat.  di-,  dis-,  asunder.  .    di-vide,  dis-solve 
Gk.  dis,  two          ..        ..        ..    di-cephalous,  di-petalous 

di- 
dia- 
dif- 
dis- 

doe- 
dog- 

dog- 
dog- 
dog- 
dulc-  ) 
dulci-  f 
du-,  duo- 
duum- 
dyna- 
dynam- 
dynamo- 
dys- 
e- 

e- 

In  Chem.,  double  equiv.  of  base  .    di-sulphate  of  silver 
Gk.  dia,  through  .  .        .  .        .  .    dia-gram,  dia-meter 
Lat.  dis,  asunder  dif-f  use,  dif-fer 
Lat.  and  Gk.  dis,  asunder,  the 
reverse     dis-believe,  dis-agree 
(Added  also  to  Teutonic  words  as  disown,  dislike,  disbar) 
Eng.  dd,  a  gender-word  (the  fe- 
male of  certain  animals)        .  .    doe-rabbit 
A  gender-word  (the  male  of  cer- 
tain animals)     .  .        .  .        .  .    dog-fox,  dog-otter 
Pertaining  to  the  dog     ..        ..    dog-star,  dog-fly 
Depreciative,  deceptive  .  .         .  .     dog-sleep,  dog-Latin 
Eng.  d£og[ol},  dodge,  dodging  .  .    dog-watch  (board  ship) 

Lat.  dulcis,  sweet  ..        ..        ..    dulc-amara,  dulci-fy 

Lat.  duo,  two        du-plicate,  duo-decimal 
Lat.  duo,  two        .  .        .  .        .  .    duum-viri 
Gk.  dunamis,  power       ..         ..    dyna-meter 
)  Gk.  dunamis  gen.  dunameCs,  1   A           .       , 
)     power                                    J  dynani-ics,  dynamo-meter 

3k.  dus,  evil,  diseased    .  .        .  .    dys-pepsia,  dys-phagia 
jat.  e,  out  of  (before  the  liquids, 
and  -c,  -d,  -g,  -j,  -v)      ..        ..     e-mit,  e-vince,  e-lect 
Jk.  ek,  up,  out  of  e-lectuary 

ec- 
eco- 
ef- 
el- 
electri- 
electro- 

jat.  ex  (only  one  example)       .  .     ec-centric 
Jk.  oikos,  house    .  .         .  .        .  .    eco-nomy 
jat.  ef  for  ex  (before  -/)           .  .     ef-fect,  ef-face 
ik.  el  for  ek,  out  el-lipsis  (a  leaving  out) 
^t.  electrum  gen.  electri,  amber    electri-fy 
Gk.  electron,  amber        .  .        .  .    electro-  scope,  electro-type 

PREFIXES  AND  PRENOUtfS. 
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en- 

encl-,endo- 

enter- 

ento- 

cntomo- 

entre- 

eo- 

ep-,  epi- 

eph- 

equi- 

erysi- 

es- 

es- 

es- 

csse- 

clhno- 

etio- 

ctymo- 

eu- 

eury- 

ex- 


ex-,  exo- 

cxtra- 

fcmale- 

fet- 

flor-,  flori- 

for- 

for- 

fore- 

fore- 

fore- 

forth- 

fratri- 

fro- 

fructi- 

frugi- 

gain- 

gastro- 

genea- 

gen-,  gent- 

genu- 
geo- 
ger- 

gtyc-    I. 

glycy-  j 

glypto- 

god- 

gos- 

gre.nd- 

grandi- 
gutta-  1 
gutti-  J 


EXAMPLES. 

Eng.  em-  (converts  nouns  and 
adjectives  to  verbs)      ..        ..    era-bed,  em-bitter 
(Used  also  ivith  Romance  words :  em-balm,  em- power) 
.Romance    en-    (converts    nouns 
and  adjectives  to  verbs)        . .    en-rage,  'en-camp 

(Used  also  with,  Latin  words:  en-able,  en-quire,  en-throne) 
Gk.  en,  in en-caustic,  en-ema 


Gk.  endtin,  within 
Fr.  entre,  between 

Uk.  entOs,  within 

Gk.  entdmdn,  insect        . .        . 
Fr.  entre,  between  ..        . 

Gk.  eos,  recent      . . 
Gk.  epi,  over  and  above,  upon. 
Gk.  epi,  upon,  &c.  (before  -h)  . 
Lat.  itquus,  equal. .         ..         . 

Gk.  er&sie,  a  drawing      ..         . 
Gk.  era,  on  . .         . .         . .        . 

Lat.  ex,  from,  out  of       . . 
Romance  en  ..        . .        • 

Lat.  esse,  to  bo      . .        . .        . 

Gk.  ethnds,  nation  . .        . 

Gk.  aitia,  cause 

Gk.  ttymOs,  the  real  word  . 
Gk.  eu,  well,  good  . .  . 
Gk.  eurus,  broad  ..  ..  . 
Lat.  ex,  out  of,  beyond 


end-osmose,  endo-gens 

enter-tain,  enter-prise 

ento-zoOn 

entomo-logy,  entomo-lito 

entre-pot,  entre-sol 

eo-cene 

ep-onym,  epi-gram 

eph-[h]emera 

equi-poise,  equi-nox 

erysi-pelas 

es-palier 

es-cape 

es-planade 

esse-nce 

ethno-logy,  ethno-graphy 

etio-logy 

etymo-lpgy 

eu-charist,  eu-logy 


eury-notos,  eury-pterus 
ex-ceed,  ex-cite 
(Used  also  with  Romance  words  ex-cise,  ex-change,  &c.) 

Gk.  ex[o]  for  ek,  out  of,  recent  . .     ex-arch,  exo-gens 

Lat.  extra,  out  of,  more  than 

Fr.  femelle  (a  gender- word) 

Eng./(Ji,  the  feet  .. 

Lat.  Jios  gen.  Jloris,  a  flower 

Eng.  for-,  negative,  asido 

Eng.  fore-,  before  . .         . . 

Eng.  fore-,  beforehand    . . 

Eng.  fore-,  front,  before . . 

Eng.  fore-,  leading,  chief 


extra-mundane,  -ordinary 
female-servant 
fet-lpck,  fett-er 
flor-id,  flori-cultura 
for-bid,  for-bear 
for-ward 

fore-know,  fore-tell 
fore-head,  fore-father 
fore-horse,  fore-man 
forth-coming 


Kng.  forth,  presently 

Lat.  frater  gen.  fratris,  a  brother  f ratri-cide 

Eng.  fra,  from      . .         . .         . .  fro-ward  (per-verse) 

Lat.  fritctus,  fruit  ..         ..  fructi-fy,  fructi-ferous 

Lat.  frux  gen.  frugis,  fruit       . .  f rugi-ferous,  frugi-vorous 

Eng.  gean,  the  opposite  . .         . .  gain-say 

Gk.  gasttr  gen.  gastdros,  the  belly  gastro-nomy,  gastro-pod 


Gk.  gfnga,  breed,  descent 

Lat.    gens   gen.    gentis,    family, 

high-birth  ..         .. 

Lat.  genu,  the  knee         ..        .. 

Gk.  ge,  the  earth 

Germ,  geier,  a  hawk        ..         .. 

Gk.  glukus,  sweet 

Gk.  gluptos,  carved         . .        . . 
Eng.  god,  by  Christian  rites      .. 

Eng.  godes,  god's 

Fr.  grand,  once  removed 


genea-logy 

gen-erous,  gent-eel 

genu-flection 

geo-graphy,  geo-metry 

ger-falcon 

glyc-erine,  glycy-[r]rhiza 

glypto-don 
god-father,  god-child 
gos-pel,  gos-sip 
grand-father,  grand-son 


(Great-grand,  twice,  great-great-grand,  thrice  removed) 
Lat.  gran  din,  grand        ..         ..     grandi-loqnent 
Lat.  gulf  a  gen.  guttce,  a  drop   . .     gutta-percha,  gutti-ferous 


PREFIXES  AND  PRENOUNS. 


EXAMPLKS. 

gym-    1 

gymno-  j 

Gk.  gumnSs,  naked        .>        ..    gym-notos,  gymno-sperm 

gyn-,gyno 

Gk.  gunS,  a  woman         ..        ..    gyn-andria,  gyno-stemium 

gyr-,  gyro 

Gk.  gur6s,  circular,  circuit       ..    gyr-odus,  gyro-mancy 

haberdash 

Eng.  hapertas,  cloth  of  legal  width    haberdash-er 

ha 

Germ,  hals,  the  neck      .  .        .  .    ha-bergeon 

hadro 

Gk.  hadros,  huge  ..        ...        ..    hadro-saurus 

ha;ma- 
hajmato 

yGk.haimagen.haimtitds,  blood    hsema-chrome,  haemato-logy 

haematos 

Gk.  haima  gen.  haim&tds,  blood    hsematos-ine 

haemo-(for 
hsemato- 

j-  Gk.haimagen.  haim&ttis,  blood    hsemo-[r]rhage,  ha?mo-ptysi3 

hagio 
hama 

Gk.  hagios,  holy    ,.        ..        ..    hagio-graphy,  hagio-logy 
Gk.  hama,  together  with          .  .    hama-dryad 

hand-  ) 
handi-| 

Eng.  hand,  the  hand      ..        ..    hand-sel,  handi-craft 

har 

Eng.  here,  army    har-binger,  har-bour 

haut 

Fr.  haut,  long,  high  [in  flavour]     haut-bois,  haut-gout 

haw- 

Eng.  haga,  hedge  haw-thorn 

hazel- 

Eng.  h<esel,  a  cap  hazel-nut 

heli-   i 
helio-  f 

Gk.  heltOs,  the  sun          ..        ..    heli-anthus,  helio-trope 

hemi- 
hen- 

Gk.  hgini,  half      hemi-sphere,  hemi-ptera 
Eng.  hen,  a  gender  word  for  a 

female  bird        .  .         .  .         .  .     hen-sparrow,  pea-hen 

hepat-  1 
hepato-  j 

Gk.  hfpar  gen.  Mpatds,  liver  .  .    hepat-itis,  hepato-gastric 

hept-  ) 
hepta-  ) 

Gk.  hepta,  seven   hept-archy,  hepta-gon 

heter-    ) 
hetero-  I 

Gk.  hitSrds,  another       ..        ..    heter-archy,  hetero-doxy 

hex-,  hexa- 

Gk.  hex,  six           ..        ..        ..    hex-andria,  hexa-gon 

hier-    ) 
hiero-  f 

Gk.  liiSrQs,  sacred,  priestly       ..    hier-archy,  hiero-glyph 

hipp-   ) 
hippo-  ) 

Gk.  hippos,  a  horse         .  .        .  .    hipp-urite,  hippo-potainua 

hob- 

Eng.  h(if,  a  hoof    hob-goblin,  hob-nail 

hoi-,  holo- 

3k.  h6l6s,  the  whole       ..        ..    hoi-aster,  holo-caust 

homeo- 

3k.  homoios,  like  .  .         ..         ..     homeo-pathy 

homi- 

Lat.  homo  gen.  homtnis  ..        ..    homi-cide 

hom-   ) 
homo-  ) 

Gk.  hdmds,  the  same       ..        ..    hom-onym,  homo-logous 

•  homoio- 

3k.  homoios,  like  .  .         ..        ..    homoio-zoic 

horo- 

>k.  Mra,  the  hour,  time          .  .    horo-scope,  horo-logy 

horti- 

Lat.  hortus  gen.  horti,  garden  .  .    horti-eulture 

hns- 

Eng.  hus,  house    hus-band,  hus-wife 

hydr-   1 
hydro-  J 

Gk.  hudor,  water  hydr-angea,  hydro-gen 

hygro- 
hylaao- 

Gk.  hugros,  moisture      .  .         .  .    hygro-meter,  hygro-logy 
jk.  hulaios  adj.  of  hule,  wood.,    hylajo-saurus 

hylo- 

3k.  hule,  wood,  matter  .  .         .  .    hylo-theism,  hylo-zoism 

hymeno- 

Gk.  humen  gen.  humgnds,  mem- 

brane           hymeno-ptera 

hyo-,hyos- 
hyper- 
hypo- 

Gk.  1ms  gen.  huds,  swine          ..    hyo-potamus,  hyos-cyaraus 
.ik.  huper,  over,  very  much      ..     hyper-critical,  hyper-bole 
Gk.  hupo,  under   hypo-chondriac,  hypo-thesis 

ich-i-   1 
ichno-  j 

Gk.  ichnos,  footstep        .  .        .  .    ichn-ite,  ichno-logy 

ichthyo- 
icono- 

Gk.  ichthus  gen.  ichthuos,  a  fish     ichthyo-saurus,  -graphy 
Gk.  eik6n  gen.  eikonds,  an  image    icono-elast,  icono-latry 

PREFIXES  AND  PRENOUNS. 
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EXAMPLES. 

icos-    ) 
icosa-  f 

Gk.  eikdsi,  twenty          ..        .. 

icos-andria,  icosa-hedron 

ideo- 

Gk.  idea,  idea       

ideo-graphy,  ideo-logy 

ig- 

Lat.  ig  for  in  (before  five  exam- 

ples of  -ri),  not  

ig-noble,  ig-noramrf 

ign-,  igni- 

Lat.  ignis,  fire 
Lat.  il-  for  in  (before  -I),  in,  into 

ign-ite,  igni-potent 
il-lapse,  il-lative 

il- 

Lat.  il-  for  in  (before  -I),  not    .  . 

il-legal,  il-liberal 

il- 

Lat.  il-  for  in  (before  -I),  intensive 

il-lustrious,  il-luminatc 

im- 

Lat.  im-  for  in  (before  -b,  -m,  -p), 

In,  on,  to  

im-bibe,  im-part 

im- 

Lat  im-  for  in  (before  -6,  -m,  -p), 

1m- 

Komance  for  en-  or  em-  to  verb- 

in- 

Lat.  in,  in,  on,  to  .  .        .  . 

in-cite,  in-cline 

i« 

T  fl  t    ift    Tint 

in 
in- 

Lat.  in,  intensive  

in-candescent 

in- 

added  to  Romance  words 

in-born,  in-bred,  in-come 

Inter- 

Lat.  inter,  between,  among 

inter-cede,  inter-mix 

intra- 

Lat.  intra,  within  

intra-mural 

intro- 

Lat.  intro,  within,  to 

intro-duce,  intro-it 

ir- 

Lat.  ir-  for  in  (before  -r),  with 

ir-radiate,  ir-rigate 

Ir- 

Lat.  ir-  for  in  (before  -r),  not  . 

ir-rational,  ir-regular 

is- 

Eng.  ed  gen.  eds,  water   .  . 

is-land,  Enn-is 

isa- 

5k.  isos,  -a,  -on  equal    ..        . 

isa-gon 

iso- 

Gk.  is6s,  equal      

iso-sceles,  iso-thermal 

jack- 
jack- 

a  gender  word  (male) 
coarse,  large          ..         ..         . 

jack-ass,  jack-daw 
jack-plane,  jack-towel 

jeo- 

Fr.  jeu,  sport 

jeo-pardise 

juris- 

Lat.  jus  gen.  juris,  justice 

juris-diction,  juris-prudence 

justi- 

Lat.  Justus  gen.  justi,  just 

justi-fy 

juxta- 

Lat.  juxta,  side  by  side  .  .          . 

juxta-position 

kal- 

Gk.  k&los,  beautiful 

kal-eidoscope 

kick- 
klepto- 

Fr.  quelques,  some           .. 
Gk.  kleptos,  thief 

kick-shaw 
klepto-mania 

knap- 

Germ,  knappe,  a  boy,  a  servant 

knap-sack 

labyrinth- 
labyrinthi- 

!•  Gk.  laburinthos,  a  maze        .  . 

(  labyrinth-odon 
(  labyrinthi-form 

lact-,lacto- 

Lat.  lac  gen.  lactis,  milk 

lact-eal,  lacto-moter 

land- 

Eng.  land,  land    

land-scape,  land-mark 

lapid-  ) 
lapidi-  J 

Lat.  lapis  gen.  laptdis,  a  stone 

lapid-ary,  lapidi-fy 

lateri- 

Lat.  lulus  gen.  latSris,  the  side 

lateri-folious 

lati- 

Lat.  Z«<usgen.  lati,  broad 

lati-septse 

laurus- 

Lat.  laurus,  a  laurel       .  .          . 

laurus-tinua 

leg- 

Lat.  lego,  to  read 

leg-ible,  leg-end 

legis- 

Lat.  lex  gen.  legis,  law    .  . 

legis-late 

legitim- 

Lat.  leyUfmus,  lawful 

legitim-ate,  legitim-lse 

lib-,  libr 

Lat.  liber  gen-  libri,  a  book 

lib-el,  libr-ary 

liber 

Lat.  liber,  free 

liber-al 

lieu 

Fr.  lieu,  instead  of 

lieu-tenant 

liga 

Lat.  liyare,  to  bind,  to  tie          . 

liga-ment 

lign-,ligni 

Lat.  lignum  gen.  ligni,  wood     . 

lign-ite,  ligni-fy 

limac-  ) 
limaci-  j 

Lat.  Umax  gen.  limdcis  .  ,        .. 

limac-idse,  limaci-ous 

lingua-  ) 
lingui-  j 

Lat.  lingua,  the  tongue  .  .        .. 

lingua-dental,  lingui-form 

lique 

Lat.  liqueo,  to  melt 

lique-fy,  lique-faction 

liquid 

Lat.  liquids,  liquid 

liquid-ise 
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lith-,litho- 

Gk.  lithos,  stone   

lith-ornis,  litho-graph 

load 

Eng.  lccd[an~],  to  guide    ..         •• 

load-stone,  load-star 

log 

6k.  logos,  ratio     

log-arithm 

logo 

Gk  Zojjros,  a  word  

logo-graph,  logo-maohy 

long-  ) 
long!-  ) 

Lat.  longus  gen.  longi,  long      .. 

long-eval,  longi-pennate 

luci 

Lat.  lux  gen.  lucis,  light           .  > 

luci-fer,  luci-d 

lumin-  \ 
lumini-  ) 

Lat.  lumen  gen.  Iwm&nis,  light.. 

lumin-ary,  lumini-ferous 

luua-,limi 

Lat.  luna,  moon   .  .        .  .        .  . 

luna-cy,  luni-form 

Mac 

Scotch    mac    (prefixed    to   the 

names  of  men  of  family)     .. 

MacGregor,  MacDonald 

macr-  ) 
macro-  f 

Gk.  macrds,  large  

macr-oura,  macro-therium 

mael- 

Norwegian  mal,  evil 

mael-strom 

magneto- 

Gk.  magnes  gen.  -MOs,  magnesia 

magneto-meter,  -electricity 

magn-  ) 
magni-  ) 

Lat.  magnus  gen.  magni,  great 

magn-animous,  magni-flcent 

maid- 

Eng.  mcegth  (gender  word)        .  . 

maid-servant,  mer-maid 

mal- 

Fr.  mal,  evilly,  not 

mal-treat,  mal-content 

mal-,  mala- 

Lat.  mains  fern,  mala,  naughty 

mill-aria,  inala-pert 

malac-    ) 
malaco-  ) 

Gk.  mal&lcus,  soft  

malac-ostrology,  malacti-lite 

male- 

Lat.  male,  amiss   .  .        .  •        .  . 

male-diction,  male-volent 

male- 

Fr.  male  (gender  word)  .. 

male-servant,  heirs-male 

malle- 

Lat.  malleus,  a  hammer  .  .        .  . 

malle-able 

rnamma- 

Lat.  mamma,  the  breast 

mamma-logy 

mammi- 

Lat.  mamma  gen.  -<z,  the  breast 

mammi-fer,  mammi-form 

mammali- 

Lat.  mammalis,  adj.  of  mamma 

mammali-ferous 

man- 

Fr.  main,  the  hand         .  .        .  . 

man-oeuvre,  man-ure 

man- 

Eng.  mann,  man 

man-slaughter,  man-ful 

man- 

Eng.  mann,  man  (a  gender  word) 

man-servant,  Scotch-man 

mana- 

Lat.  manus,  the  hand     ..        .. 

mana-cle 

mani- 

Lat.  manus,  the  hand     .  .        .  . 

mani-fest,  mani-ple 

mani- 

Eng.  manig,  many 

mani-fold 

mano- 

manu- 

Lat.  manus,  the  hand 

manu-facture,  manu-script 

mar- 

Eng.  mare,  a  horse 

mar-shal 

marcion- 

Med.  Lat.  marcio  gen.  marcionis, 

a  marquis          

marchion-ess 

mari-  ) 
marlo-  f 

Maria  or  Mary      ..        ..        .. 

mari-gold,  marfo-latry 

marin- 

Lat.  marlnus  (mare,  the  sea)    .  . 

marin-er,  marin-orama 

marit- 

Lat.  marltus,  a  husband           .  . 

marit-al 

marmal- 

Port,  marmelo,  quince    ..        .. 

marmal-ade 

marqu- 

Eng.  mearc,  borderland..        .. 

marqu-is 

marri- 

Lat.  mas  gen.  marts,  man         .  . 

marri-age 

marti- 

Lat.  Mars  gen.  Mart-is  .  .         .  . 

marti-al 

Martin- 

Martin,  a  man's  name    .. 

Martin-mas 

martyr- 

)  Gk.  martur  gen.  marturds,  a 

martyro- 
Mary- 

f    martyr  
Mary,  the  "virgin  Mary"        .. 

martyr-dom,  martyro-logy 
Mary-bud 

mas- 

Lat.  mas,  the  male  kind           .  . 

mas-culine 

mast- 

Gk.  mastos,  the  breast 

mast-itis,  mast-odon 

materi- 

Lat.  mater  gen.  matrix,  a  mother 

materi-al 

matern- 

Lat.  maternus,  adj.  of  mater    .. 

matern-al,  matern-ity 

matrl- 

Lat.  mater  gen.  matris,  a  mother 

matri-cido,  matri-mony 

medi- 

Lat.  m£<Kus,  the  middle.  . 

medi-eval,  medi-terranean 

mega- 

Gk.  rngga,  great    

mega-ceros,  mega-therium 

megal-  \ 
megalo-  1 

Gk.  mega  gen.  megalou,  great  .  . 

megal-ichthys,  megalo-saurug 
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meio 

Gk.  meidn,  less     

mcio-cene 

mclan-   ) 
melano-  j" 

Gk.  melas  gen.  meldnos,  black  .  . 

melan-choly,  melano-elu-oito 

mell-  ) 
jnelli-  ) 

Lat.  mel  gen.  mellis,  honey      .. 

mell-lte,  melll-fluous 

mel-    1 
melo-  ) 

Gk.  melos,  song    

mel-rose,  melo-drame 

memor- 

Lat.  memor,  mindful 

memor-able,  memor-y 

merc- 

Lat.  merx  g.  mcrcis,  merchandise 

merc-er,  merc-ery 

meryco- 

Gk.  merulcd,  I  ruminate 

meryco-therium 

mes- 

Gk.  rn^sds,  in  tho  midst,  middle 

mes-embryanthemum 

nieso- 

Gk.  m£s&s,  middle           .  .        .  . 

meso-carp,  meso-thorax 

met- 

Gk.  m£ta,  after     ..        ..        .. 

met-empsychosis 

meta- 

Gk.  mita,  after     

meta-physics,  -morphosis 

metalli- 

Lat.  metallum,  gen.  -li,  metal  .  . 

metalli-form,  metalli-ferous 

metall-    \ 
metallo-  J 

Gk.  metallon,  metal 

metall-urgy,  metallo-graphy 

meteor- 
meteoro- 

j-Gk.  miteorSs,  a  meteor          .. 

meteor-ite,  meteoro-logy 

ineth- 

Gk.  mtta  (before  -h),  with        .. 

meth-[h]od 

meth- 

Gk.  methu,  wine   

meth-ylene,  meth-yl 

metro- 

Gk.  metron,  a  measure   .  .        .  . 

metro-nome,  metro-polis 

mezzo- 

It  al.  mezzo,  middle          ..        .. 

mezzo-tinto,  mezzo-soprano 

micro- 

Gk.  mikros,  small  

micro-scope,  micro-cosm 

milit-  ) 
militl-  j 

Lat.  miles  gen.  mitttis,  a  soldier 

milit-ary,  militi-a 

mill-  [ 
mille-l 

Lat.  mlllc,  a  thousand    .. 

mill-ennium,  mille-pedo 

mio- 

Gk.  melon,  less     

mio-cene 

mis- 

Eng.  mis-,  wrong,  out  of  place  .. 

mis-belief,  mis-lay 

mis- 

Fr.  mes-,  evil         

mis-chance,  mis-chief 

mis- 

Lat.  mi[nu]s,  amiss,  evil 

mis-calculate,  mis-fortuno 

mis-,  miso- 

Gk.  misco,  1  hate  

mis-anthrope,  miso-gyny 

mod-  ) 
modi-  ) 

Lat.  modus  gen.  modi,  measure  .  . 

mod-ule,  modi-fy 

mole- 

Lat.  moles,  a  mass 

mole-cule,  mole-st 

moll- 

Lat.  mollius-culus  (mottis,  soft) 

moll-use 

mon-   ) 
mono-  ) 

Gk.  mdnds,  only,  one 

mon-arch,  mono-syllable 

mon- 

Eng.  mtina,  the  moon    .  . 

Mon-day 

mort- 

Fr.  mort,  dead       

mort-main,  niort-gago 

morti- 

Lat.  mors  gen.  mortis,  death    .  . 

morti-fy 

Mosa- 

Lat.  Mosa,  the  Meuse  (river)   .  . 

mosa-saurus 

mult-  ) 
multi-  j 

Lat.  multus  gen.  multi,  many  .  . 

mult-angular,  multi-form 

muni- 

Lat.  munus,  a  gift          .  . 

muni-flcent,  muni-cipal 

muni- 

Lat.  munio,  I  fortify      .  . 

muni-ment 

mur-,  mus- 

Lat.  mus  gen.  mum,  a  mouse  .  . 

mur-idae,  mus-cle 

mur-  ^ 
muri-  ) 

Lat.  murus  gen.  muri,  a  wall  .. 

mur-al,  muri-form 

musco- 

Lat.  muscus,  moss          .  .        .  . 

musco-logy  (hybrid) 

mut- 

Lat.  muto,  I  change        .  .        .  . 

mut-able 

my- 

Gk.  muo,  I  close   .  .        .  .        .  . 

my-ops 

myce- 

Gk.  muMs,  fungus 

myce-[ci]lium 

myco- 

Gk.  mukos,  fungus 

myco-logy 

myel- 

Gk.  muelos,  spinal  marrow       .  . 

myel-itis 

myl- 

Gk.  mulos,  a  mill  .  .        .  .        .  . 

myl-odon 

myo-  ) 
myos-  j 

Gk.  mus  gen.  muos,  a  muscle  .  . 

myo-logy,  myos-itis 

myri- 

Gk.  murios,  numberless 

myri-ad,  myri-acanthus 

nau-,  naus- 

Gk,  naus,  a  ship  

nau-machia,  naus-ea 
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navi- 

Lat.  navis,  a  ship  

navi-gate  (i.e.  fva]gari) 

necro- 

Gk.  nekros,  a  dead  body.  .        •  . 

necro-mancy,  necro-logy 

nectnr-  ) 
nectari-  > 

Lat.  nectar  gen.  nectaris           .. 

nectar-ine,  nectari-ferous 

neigh- 

Eng.  neo/i,  near    

neigh-bour 

neo- 

Gk.  neos,  new       

neo-logy,  neo-phyte 

nether- 

Eng.  nither,  lower,  down 

nether-li^  Nether-lands 

neur-   ) 
neuro-  f 

Gk.  neuron.,  nerve           ••        •• 

neur-algia,  neuro-logy 

night- 
nitro- 

Gk.  nitron,  nitre  

nitro-gen,  nitro-meter 

nocti-  ] 
nocto-  > 

Lat.  nox  gen.  nodis        .  .        .  . 

nocti-vagant,  nocto-graph, 

noctu-  ) 

noctu-ary 

nomen-  ) 
nomin-  f 

Lat.  nomen  gen.  nomlnis          •• 

nomen-clature,  nomin-al 

uomo- 

Gk.  nomos,  law     ..        ..        .. 

nomo-graphy 

non-   ) 
nona-  ) 

Lat.  nona,  nine    • 

non-illion.  nona-gesimal 

non- 

Lat.  non,  not        

non-sense,  non-conformist 

71  orth- 

north-ward,  north-man 

noso- 

Gk.  nosos,  disease..        ..        .. 

noso-graphy,  noso-logy 

no- 

Eng.  no,  not  any  ..         ..         .. 

no-thing,  no-body 

notho- 

Gk.  nothos,  bastard         ..        .. 

notho-saurus 

not-,  noto- 

Gk.  notos,  south    

not-ornis,  noto-therium 

numismat- 
nuuiismiito- 

|  Gk.  numisma  g.  -matos,  coin.  . 

{numismat-ics,  numisma  to* 
logy 

nut- 

Eng.  hnut,  a  nut  .  . 

nut-meg,  nut-shell 

O'- 

Irish  (prefixed  to  men  of  '  'family") 

O'Connell,  O'Donovan 

o- 

Lat.  o-  for  ob,  away         : 

o-mit 

ob- 

Lat.  ob,  against 

ob-ject,  ob-struct 

oc- 

Lat.  oc-  for  ob  (before  -c)           .  . 

oc-cur,  oc-cupy 

ochlo- 

Gk.  oklos,  the  mob 

ochlo-cracy 

oct-,  octa- 

Gk.  okta,  eight      

oct-andria,  octa-gon 

oct-,  octo- 
octu- 

Lat.  octo,  eight      

octu-ple 

od-,  odo- 

Gk.  hSd6s,  a  way,  a  road 

od-yle,  odo-meter 

odont-   ) 
odonto-  f 

Gk.  odous  gen.  odontfa   .  .        .  . 

odont-algia,  odonto-logy 

cen-,  ceno- 

Gk.  oinos,  wine    .  .        .  .        .  . 

osn-anthic,  03no-thera 

of- 

Lat.  of  for  ob  (before  /)  .  . 

of-fend,  of-fer 

of-,  off- 

Eng.  of,  away  from,  from         .. 

of-fal,  off-set 

ole- 

Lat.  oleum,  oil      

ole-flant,  ole-ic 

olig-   ) 
oligo-  f 

Gk.  ollgos,  a  few  

olig-archy,  oligo-clase 

ombro- 

Gk.  ombros,  a  shower      ..        .. 

ombro-meter 

omni- 

Lat.  omnis,  all      

omni-scient,  omni-potent 

on- 

Eng.  on,  upon,  forth       ..         .. 

on-slaught,  on-wards 

oneiro- 

Gk.  oneiron,  a  dream 

oiuiro-mancy 

oner- 

Lat.  onus  gen.  oniris,  a  burden  .  . 

oner-ary,  oner-ous 

onomat- 
onomato- 

j-Gk.  ondmag.  onOm&tds,a,nnme 

onomat-ology,  onomato-preia 

op- 

Lat.  op-  for  ob  (before  -p) 

op-pose,  op-press 

oper-   ) 
opera-  ) 

Lat.  opus,  plu.  opgra 

oper-culum,  opera-meter 

ophi-  ) 
ophio-  ) 

Gk.  ophis,  opM6s  a  serpent      .  . 

ophi-cleide,  ophio-mancy 

ophthalm- 
•phthalmo- 

{•  Gk.  ophthalmos,  the  eye 

f  ophthalm-odynia 
(  ophthalmo-scoi)e 

opt-,  opti- 

Gk.  opt-ikos,  pertaining  to  sight 

opt-ics,  opti-grapJa 

opto- 

Gk.  optomai,  I  see 

opto-meter 
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organ-   ) 
organo-  1 

Gk.  org&non,  an  organ    .  .        .  . 

organ-ic,  organo-logy 

ori- 

Lat.  os  g.  oris,  the  mouth,  a  gap 

ori-flce 

ori-,  oro- 

Gk.  drtis,  or£6s,  a  mountain      .  . 

ori-ganum,  oro-logy 

or-,  ori- 

Fr.  or,  gold  

or-molu,  ori-flamme 

ornith-    ) 
ornitho-  j 

Gk.  ornis  gen.  ornlthds,  a  bird  .  . 

ornith-ichnite,  ornitho-logy 

oro- 

Gk.  oros,  a  mountain      .  .        .  . 

oro-logy,  oro-graphy 

ortho- 

Gk.  orthos,  right   

ortho-graphy,  ortho-doxy 

os- 

Lat.  os-  for  ob  (one  example)    .  . 

os-tensible 

os- 

Lat.  os,  a  kiss 

os-cula,  os-culate 

oss-,  ossi- 

Lat.  os  gen.  ossts,  a  bone 

oss-eous,  ossi-fy 

osteo- 

Gk.  osteon,  a  bone 

osteo-logy,  osteo-graphy 

ostrac- 

Gk.  ostrakon,  a  potsherd,  an  oys- 

ter (?)        

ostrac-ism,  ostraoite 

ostro- 

Gothic  ostro,  eastern 

ostro-Goth 

ot-,  oto- 

Gk.  OMS  gen.  6ttis,  the  ear          .. 

ot-itis,  oto-scope 

ourano- 

Gk.  ounlnos,  the  heavens          .. 

ourano-graphy 

out- 

Eng.  tit,  out          

out-side,  out-cast 

ov-,  ovi- 

Lat.  ovum  gen.  ovi 

ov-ary,  ovi-ferous 

over- 

Eng.  ofer,  too  much,  above 

over-do,  over-come 

ovo- 

Gk.  6on  Latinised  (p\v]on),  an  egg 

ovo-logy,  ovo-vivij  arous 

ovu- 

Lat.  ovum,  an  egg 

ovu-lite,  ovu-le 

ox-,  oxy- 

Gk.  oxus,  sharp     

ox-ide,  oxy-gun 

ozo-      ) 
ozono-  1 

Gk.  6z6,  to  smell  [offensively]  .  . 

ozo-kerite,  ozono-meter 

pachy- 

Gk.  pachus,  thick  

pachy-derm,  pachy-ptoris 

pachyo- 

Gk.  pachus  gen.  -eos,  thick 

pachyo-pterous 

paci- 

Lat.  pax  gen.  pacis         ..        .  . 

paci-fy 

pal-,  palsa- 

Gk.  palaios,  ancient        .  .        .  . 

pal-ichthys,  palss-ontology 

palseo- 

Gk.  palaios,  ancient 

palfeo-saurus,  palaso-logy 

pali- 

Gk.  palin,  again   .  .         .  .        .  . 

pall-logy 

palin-  \ 
jialitn-  j 

Gk.  palin,  again    ..        ..        .. 

palin-drome,  palim-psest 

palm-   ) 
p&lml-  ) 

Lat.  palma,  a  palm-tree..        .. 

palm-er,  palmi-ferous 

palmac- 
palmati- 
pan- 

(as  if  from  palnuicus,  palma  palm) 
Lat.  palma  g.palmdtis  (the  palm) 
Gk.  pas,  pan  everything.  . 

palmac-ite,  palmac-eous 
palmati-fld,  palmati-partite 
pan-orama,  pan-theism 

pan-   ) 
pano-  1 

Gk.  Pan  gen.  Pantis,  the  god  Pan 

pan-ic,  pano-phobia 

pani- 

Lat.  panus  g.  pani,  a  quill  of  yarn 

pani-cle 

pani- 

Lat.  panis,  bread  

pani-faction,  pani-vorous 

panta- 

Gk.  pas,  plu.  panta  all  things  .  . 

panta-morphic 

panto- 
par-,  para- 
parallelo- 

Gk.  pas  gen.  pantos,  everything 
Gk.  para,  from,  by  itself,  near  . 
Gk.  parallelds,  parallel  .. 

panto-graph,  panto-logy 
par-allax,  para-graph 
parallelo-gram,  -piped 

pari- 

Lat.  par  gen.  paris,  equal 

pari-syllable,  pari-ty 

parl- 

Fr.  parler,  to  speak 

parl-ey,  parl-our 

parri- 

For  patri,  Lat.  pater,  father     .  . 

parri-cide 

part-  ) 
parti-  j" 

Lat.  pars  gen.  partis,  part 

part-y,  parti-cipate 

pass- 
patern- 

Fr.  passer,  to  pass 
Lat.  paternus,  adj  .  of  pater,  father 

pass-over,  pass-port 
patern-al,  patern-ity 

patho- 

Gk.  pathds,  suffering 

patho-logy,  patho-geny 

patr-  ) 
patri-  ) 

Lat.  pater  gen.  patris,  father    ) 
Gk.  pater  gen.  patros      „        j 

patr-onymic,  patri-uiony 

pea- 

Dutch  pije,  a  thick  coarse  cloth 

pea-jacket 

pecto- 

Gk.  p£kt6s,  curdled,  crystallised 

pecto-lite 

pectin-  ) 
pectini-  ) 

Lat.  pecten  gen.  pectfnis,  a  comb 

pectin-al,  pectini-form 
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pector-  ) 
pectori-  ) 

Lat.  pcctus  g.  pecttiris,  the  chest 

pector-al,  pectori-loquy 

ped-,pedo- 

Gk.  pais  gen.  paidos,  a  child    .  . 

ped-agogue,  pedo-baptism 

psd-,  pedi- 

Lat.  pcs  gen.  pfdis,  a  foot 

ped-al,  pedi-ment 

pedo- 

Forpodo-,  Gk.  pous  g.  pddds,  a  foot 

pedo-meter,  pedo-mancy 

pel- 

Lat.  pel-,  for  per  (one  example) 

pel-lucid 

Pelopo- 

Gk.  1'elops  gen.  Peldpvs,  Pelops 

Pelopo-nesus 

pen- 

Lat.  pene,  nearly,  almost 

pen-insula,  pen-umbra 

penn-  ) 
penni-  f 

Lat.  penna  gen.  pennce,  a  wing.  . 

penn-ule,  penni-form 

penny- 

Eng.  pcnig,  a  penny 

penny-worth,  penny-wise 

pent-   ) 
penta-  f 

Gk.  pente,  five       .  .         .  .         .  , 

pent-andria,  penta-gon 

pente- 

Gk.  pente[konta],  fifty    .  . 

pente-cost 

per- 

Lat.  per,  through  

per-ambulate,  per-jure 

per- 

Lat.  per,  intensive 

per-suade,  per-secute 

per- 

(In  Chem.)  a  maximum  quantity 

per-oxide,  per-sulphate 

peri- 

Gk.  peri,  round,  near 

peri-gee,  peri-oaci 

petr-  ) 
petri-  j 

Lat.  petra  gen.  petrce,  a  stone  .  . 

petr-oleum,  petri-fy 

petro- 

Gk.  petrds,  a  stone,  a  rock 

petro-graphy,  petro-logy 

petti- 

Fr.  petit,  little      

petti-coat,  petti-fogger 

phanta- 

Gk.  phanta[sma],  a  phantom   . 

phanta-scope 

pliantiifim- 

Gk.  phantasma,  a  phantom 

phantasma-goria 

,,  -nu.to 

Gk.  phantasma  g.  -mMOs 

phan  tasmato-graphy 

pharmaio 

Gk.  pharmakdn,  medicine        . 

pharmaco-po3ia,  -logy 

phil-   ) 
philo-  ) 

Gk.  phtlds,  fond  of 

phil-anthropy,  philo-logy 

phon-   )_ 
phono-  J 

Gk.  phdne  gen.  phdne's,  sound  .. 

phon-ics,  phono-logy 

phonet- 

(as  if  from  phGntitlkos,  ph6n6)  .  . 

phonet-ic 

phos-    \ 
photo-  J 

Gk.  p/i<5sgen.  phdtds,  light        .. 

phos-phorus,  photo-graphy 

phosph- 
phosphor- 

!•  Gk.  phozphdrds,  phosphorus  .. 

phosph-ate,  phosphor-ite 

phot-    \ 
photo-  1 

Gk.  phds  gen.  phtitds,  light 

phot-opsy,  photo-sphere 

phren-   ^ 
phreno-  f 

Gk.  phren  gen.  phrZnos,  mind  .  . 

phren-sy,  phreno-logy 

phyllo- 

Gk.  phullon,  a  leaf         .  .        .  . 

phyllo-gen,  phyllo-pod 

phys:    1 
physio-  ) 

Gk.  phusis,  phustGs 

phys-ics,  physio-logy 

physo- 

Gk.  phusa  gen.  phui&s,  a  puff  .  . 

physo-grade 

phyt-  1 
phyto-  f 

Gk.  phuton,  a  plant        .  .        .. 

phyt-elephas,  phyto-logy 

pin- 

Lat.  pinus,  a  pine-tree 

pin-y,  pin-ite 

pinn-  ) 
pinni-  J 

Lat.  pinna  gen.  -a,  a  wing 

pinn-ate,  pinni-ped 

pinnati- 

Lat.  pinnatus  gen.  -ti,  winged  .  . 

pinnati-ped,  pinnati-fld 

pisci- 

Lat.  piscis,  a  fish  

pisci-form,  pisci-culture 

placo- 

Gk.  plax  gen.  plXkAs,  scaly 

placo-derm,  placo-ganoid 

plani- 

Lat.  planus  gen.  plani    .. 

plani-sphere,  plani-  nietiy 

plano- 

Lat.  planus  gen.  plani    .. 

plano-concave,  plano-convex 

platy-  1 
platys-  ) 

Gk.  platus,  broad  

platy-crinite,  platys-omus 

pleio- 

Gk.  plcion,  more  

pleio-cene 

plen-  ) 
pleni-  f 

Lat.  plenus  gen.  pleni,  full       .. 

plen-ary,  pleni-potentiary 

pleo- 

r:k.  «?f>ojt,  too  much 

pleon-asm 

plesio-  Gk.  jiUslos,  near  

plesio-saurus,  -morphous 
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pleur-   ) 
pleuro-  f 

Gk.  pleuron,  side,  rib     ..        •• 

pleur-itis,  pleuro-carpus 

plio- 

Gk.  pleion,  full     

plio-saurus,  plio-cene 

plu- 

Lat.  plus,  more     

plu-perfect 

plur-  ) 
pluri-  1 

Lat.  plus  gen.  pluris,  more      .. 

plur-al,  pluri-partite 

Plutoni- 

Lat.  Pluto  gen.  Plutonis           .  . 

Plufconi-an 

pneumat- 
pueumato- 

)  Gk.  p-iieuma  gen.  pneumittos, 
\     air,  spirit,  breath 

pneumat-ics,  pccsir 

pneumo- 

Gk.  pneumon,  lungs 

pneumo-gastrir 

poco- 

Ital.  poco,  somewhat,  rather     .  . 

poco-piano,  poi 

pod-,  podo 

Gk.  pous  gen.  p6d6st  a  foot      .  . 

pod-agra,  podo-'  ^l1  v 

polar-  ) 
polari-  ) 

Lat.  polaris,  polar          .  .        .  . 

polar-ise,  polari-suops 

polem-    ) 
polemo-  f 

Gk.  pdltfmds,  war  

polem-arch,  pr 

poly- 

Gk.  pdlus,  many   

poly-anthus,  p    v  gon 

poin-  ) 

Lat.  pomum  gen.  pomi,  apple  .  . 

pom-ade,  pom   I'orous 

pomi-  f 
pome- 

Fr.  pomme,  apple  

pome-granate,  pome-citron 

pomo- 

Lat.  pomum  gen.  pomi,  apple  .. 

porno-logy 

pont-  ) 
ponti-  f 

Lat.  pans  gen.  pontis,  a  bridge.. 

pont-age,  ponti-fex 

por- 

Lat.  porro,  forwards 

por-tend 

por- 

Fr.  pour,  for,  by   

por-trait 

port- 
port- 

Lat.  porta,  a  gate  
Fr.  porte;  Lat.  porto,  to  carry.. 

port-cullis,  port-er 
port-able,  port-manteau 

port- 

Eng.  port;  Lat.  portus,  a  harbour 

port-reve,  Port-land 

post- 

Lat.  post,  subsequent  to,  later  on 

post-pone,  post-obit 

pre- 

Lat.  prce,  before    

pre-cede,  pre-judge 

preter- 

Lat.  praiter,  more  than,  aside  .  . 

preter-natural,  preter-mit 

prim- 

Lat.  primus,  first  

prim-eval,  prim-rose 

primo- 

Lat.  primus,  first  .  .         .  .         .  . 

primo-geniture 

primo- 

Ital.  primo,  fern,  prima,  first  .  . 

primo-buffo,  prima-donns. 

pro- 

Lat.  pro,  quasi,  assistant          .. 

pro-consul,  pro-noun 

pro- 

Lat.  pro,  in  front,  forth  .  .        .  . 

pro-boscis,  pro-duce 

pro- 

Gk.  pro,  previous,  before          .  . 

pro-legomena,  pro-chronJ 

prod- 

Lat.  pro,  before  one,  conspicuous 

prod-igal,  prod-igious 

pros- 

Gk.  pros,  before    

pros-ody,  pros-opoposia 

prot-   ) 
proto-  ) 

Gk.  prdtds,  chief,  first    .. 

prot-ornis,  proto-type 

protho-  ) 
(for     \ 

Gk.  pr6tSs,  chief  .. 

protho-notary 

proto-)  ) 

psalm-   ) 

Gk.  psalmos,  psalm 

psalm-ist,  psalmo-graphy 

psalmo-  ) 

pseud-    ) 
pseudo-  j 

Gk.  pseudes  gen.  pseudffos,  false  . 

pseud-onym,  pseudo-prophet 

psycho- 

Gk.  psucM,  the  soul 

psycho-logy,  psycho-mancy 

psychro- 

Gk.  psuchros,  cold 

psychro-meter 

pter-   ) 
ptero-  f 

Gk.  pUrtin,  a  wing 

pter-ichthys,  ptero-dactyl 

pteryg-   \ 
pterygo-  j 

Gk.  jASrus  gen.  pterfigos,  a  wing 

pteryg-otus,  pterygo-id 

pulmo-   ") 
pulmon-  > 
pulmoni-  ) 

Lat.  pulmo  gen.  pulmonis,  lungs 

pulmo-grade,  pulmon-ary, 
pulmoni-fer 

puls- 

Lat.  pulsus,  the  pulse 

puls-ate 

pulver- 

Lat.  pulvis  gen.  pulvSris,  dust  .  . 

pulver-ise,  pulver-oua 

pur-  (for  ) 
pro)     ) 

Lat.  pro,  beforehand,  forth 

pur-pose,  pur-sue 
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pur 

Fr.  pour,  on,  off,  away  ..        .. 

pur-chase,  pur-loin 

pur 

Lat.  parum,  somewhat  .  .        .  . 

pur-blind 

puri 

Lat.  purus  gen.  puri,  pure       .  . 

puri-fy 

puri 

Lat.  pus  gen.  puris,  pus.  .        .  . 

puri-form 

pycn-  ) 
pycno-  j 

Gk.  puknos,  thick           .  .        .  . 

pycn-odont,  pycno-style 

pyr-,  pyro 

Gk.  pur  gen.  puros,  fire  ..        .. 

pyr-ope,  pyro-technic 

pyret-   ) 
pyreto-  ) 

Gk.  purttds,  fiery  heat   .  .        .  . 

pyret-ics,  pyreto-logy 

quadr- 

Lat.  quadra,  a  square 

quadr-angle 

quadri-  ) 
quadru-  f 

Lat.  quadrus  gen.  quadri,  four.  . 

quadri-dentate,  quadra-pert 

quali- 

Lat.  qualis,  such  as,  like 

quali-fy 

quanti- 

Lat.  quantus  gen.  quanti,  much 

quanti-fy 

quart- 

Lat.  quartua,  fourth 

quart-er 

quatern- 
quatre- 

Lat.  quaterni,  by  four    .. 
Fr.  quatre,  four    

quatern-ary,  quatern-ity 
quatre-foil 

quin- 
quinq- 
quinque- 

Lat.  quinque,  five..         .. 
j-Lat.  quinque,  five     ..       ..   | 

quin-decemviri,quin-decagon 
quinq-angular, 
quinque-partite 

quint-    \ 
quintu-  ) 

Lat.  quintus,  fifth           .  . 

quint-essence,  quintu-ple 

quint- 

Fi.quint-;  Lat.cew<M7n,a  hundred 

quint-al  (a  cwt.) 

radi-   ) 
radio-  ) 

Lat.  radius  gen.  radii,  a  ray    .  . 

radi-ate,  radio-lite 

radic- 

Lat.  radix  gen.  radlcis,  a  root  .. 

radic-ate,  radic-al 

ram-  ) 
rami-  f 

Lat.  ramus  gen.  rami,  a  branch  . 

ram-ous,  rami-fy 

rare- 

Lat.  ranis,  rare    .  .        .  .        .  . 

rare-fy 

rati- 

Lat.  ratus  gen.  rati,  firm          .  . 

rati-fy 

ration- 

Lat.  ratio  gen.  rationis,  reason 

ration-al 

re- 

Lat.  re-,  again,  back 

re-verse,  re-animate 

re- 

(Added  to  Teutonic  words:  as 
Lat.  res,  matter,  affairs  .  .        ,  . 

re-open,  re-build) 
re-public 

rect-  ) 
recti-  j" 

Lat.  rectus  gen.  recti       .  .        „, 

reel-angle,  recti-fjr 

reg- 

Lat.  rex  gen.  regis,  a  king         .. 

reg-al 

red-  (for  ) 
re-)) 

Seven  examples     

red-eem,  red-olent 

rere- 

Bng.  hre"r[an],  to  raise  oneself 

[in  the  air]         

rere-mouse 

rere- 

Fr.  arriere,  behind    

rere-dos  [or  rear-dos] 

retro- 

Lat.  retro-,  backwards    .  .        .  . 

retro-grade,  retro-spect 

rhin-    > 
rhino-  j 

Gk.  rhinos,  the  nose     ...        .  . 

rhin-encephalic,  rhino-cerog 

rhiz-    ) 
rhizo-  J 

Gk.  rhiza  gen.  rhizts,  a  root    .. 

rhiz-anth,  rhlzo-pod 

rhod-  \ 
rhodo-  J 

Gk.  rMddn,  a  rose          .  .        .  . 

rhod-anthe,  rhodo-dendron 

risi- 

Lat.  risus,  a  laugh 

risi-ble 

riv- 

Lat.  rivus,  a  bank,  a  river        .  . 

riv-al,  riv-er 

rota-,  roti- 

Lat.  rota  gen.  rote,  a  wheel     .  . 

rota-lite,  roti-fer 

rub-,  rubi- 

Lat.  ruber,  red 

rub-eola,  rubi-cund 

rubel- 

Lat.  rubellus,  reddish 

rubel-lite 

rubigin- 

Lat.  rubigo  gen.  rublglnis,  rust 

rubigin-ous 

rus-,  rur- 

Lat.  rus  gen.  ruris,  the  country 

rus[t]-ic,  rur-al 

s-  for  ex- 

s-ample,    s-carce,   s-corch  ;     for 

extra,  s-tray 

sacri- 

Lat.  sacer  gen.  sacri-,  sacred     .  . 

sacri-flce,  sacri-lege 

sal-,  sali- 

Lat.  sal  gen.  salis,  salt    .  .        .  . 

sal-ary,  sali-ferous 

salsi- 

Lat.  salaus  gen.  salsi      .,        .  . 

salsi-fy 
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B»lut- 

Lat.  salus  gen.  salutis    .  .        .  , 

salut-ary 

salv- 

Lat.  salvus,  safe    

salv-able 

sam- 

Eng.  sam,  half  ;  Lat.  semi        ., 

sam-blind 

sancti-  ) 
sanctu-  f 

Lat.  sanctus  gen.  sancti,  sacred 

sancti-fy,  sanctu-ary 

sand-  (for 
sam) 

\  Eng.  sam,  half  

sand-blind 

sangui- 

i  Lat.  sanguis  gen.  sangulnis. 

sanguini- 

f     blood    

sangui-ferous,  sanguini-ou 

sans- 

Pr.  sans,  without  .  .         .  .         .  . 

sans-culotte 

sapon- 

Lat.  sapo  gen.  saponis 

gapon-aceous,  sapon-ule 

sapor-  ) 
sapori-  ) 

Lat.  sapor  gen.  saporis,  flavour  . 

sapor-ous,  sapori-flc 

sarc-  1 
sarco-  f 

Gk.  sarx  gen.  sarkos,  flesh        .. 

sarc-asin,  sarco-logy 

sail-,  satis- 

Lat.  satis,  enough           ..         .. 

sati-ate,  satis-fy 

satur- 

Lat.  satur,  full      

eatur-ate 

Satur- 

Eng.  Seater,  a  deity  so  called   .  . 

batur-day 

saur-   ) 
sauro-  ) 

Gk.  sauros,  a  lizard        .  . 

saur-ichthus,  sauro-pua 

saxi- 

Lat.  saxum,  gen.  saxi,  a  rock, 

a  stone     

saxi-cavous,  saxi-frago 

srlrismat- 

Gk.se/iismag.  schisrnatos,  schism 

schismat-ic 

schizo-(for 

sdtisto-) 

|  Gk.  schistos,  cleft,  cloven 

schizo-pod 

scio- 

Gk.  skia  gen.  skins,  shadow     .  . 

scio-mancy 

scle[r]-  ) 
sclero-  f 

Gk.  skleros,  hard  

scle[r]-retinite,  sclero-derm 

sclerot- 

Gk.  sklerdtes,  hardness 

sclerot-ic 

se- 

Lat.  se-(seorsum),  out  of,  from,  off 

se-cede,  se-clude 

sed- 

Lat.  sed-  for  se-  (one  example)  .  . 

sed-ition 

seismo- 

Gk.  seismos,  earthquake.. 

seismo-graph,  seismo-scope 

selen-   ) 
seleno-  F 

Gk.  seUne,  the  moon 

selen-ite,  seleno-graphy 

self- 

Eng.  self,  one's  proper  person  .  . 

self-taught,  self-will 

sema- 

Gk.  sema,  sign,  signal 

Bema-phore 

semeio- 

Gk.  smeios,  a  sign,  a  symptom  .  . 

semeio-logy 

semi- 

Lat.  sciiii,  half       

semi-colon,  semi-acid 

sen-  (for  ) 

sen-night,  sen-nit 

seven)    f 

sens-   ) 
scnsu-  | 

Lat.  sensus,  sense  ..        ..        .. 

sens-ible,  sensu-al 

sept-  ) 
septi-  ) 

Lat.  septem,  septi-  seven 

sept-ennial,  septi-lateral 

septem-  ) 

septen-  f 

Lat.  septem,  seven 

Septem-ber,  septen-ate 

sept-  ) 
septi-  ) 

Lat.  septum  gen.  septi,  a  fold   .  . 

sept-ate,  septi-form 

septu- 
sesqui- 

Lat.  septem,  sepiu-  seven  (1  exam.) 
Lat.  sesqui,  one-and-a-half 

septu-ple 
sesqui-bromide,  -pedalian 

set-,  seti- 

Lat.  seta  gen.  setae,  a  bristle 

set-ose,  seti-ferous 

sex- 

Lat.  sex,  six           

sex-ennial 

sext- 

Lat.  sextus  gen.  sexti,  six 

sext-illion,  sext-ile 

sextu- 

Lat.  sextus,  six      

sextu-ple 

sharp- 

Eng.  scearp,  sharp 

sharp-set,  sharp-en 

she- 

Eng.  seo  (a  gender  word,  female) 

she-wolf,  she-bear 

she- 

Eng.  schir,  a  county 

she-riff 

shod- 
sidere- 

Past  part,  of  shed,  to  throw  off.  . 
Lat.  sidus  gen.  sidfris,  a  star   .  . 

shodd-y 
sidere-al 

sider-   ) 
Bidero-  > 

Gk.  sidtrfa,  iron 

sider-ite,  sidero-scope 
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sign-  ) 
signi-  f 

Lat.  signum  gen.  sicr.ii,  a  sign  .  . 

sign-al,  aigni-fy 

silic-  I 
silici-  ) 

Lat.  silex  gen.  silids,  flint        .  . 

silic-ata,  silici-calcareous 

simpli- 

)Lat.    simplex   gen.    simpltcis, 

simplici- 

)     simple  

simpli-fy,  siniplici-ty 

sin-,  sine- 

Lat.  sine,  without  .  .        .  .        .  . 

sin-cere,  sine-cure 

so-  (sub) 

Through  the  French       .  .        .  . 

so-journ 

sod-   ) 
socio-  f 

Lat.  socius  g.  socii,  a  companion 

soci-al,  socio-logy 

sol- 

aol-ar,  sol-stice 

soli- 

Lat.  solus  gen.  soli,  alone 

soli-loquy,  soli-ped 

•olid- 

Lat.  solidus,  whole,  solid         .. 

solid-ungulous 

somn-  ) 
somni-  f 

Lat.  somnum  gen.  somni,  sleep.  . 

somn-ambulist,  somni  ferous 

sonl- 

Lat.  sonus  gen.  soni,  a  sound  .  . 

soni-ferous 

sono- 

Lat.  sonus,  a  sound        .  .        .  . 

sono-meter 

OTBor-  ) 
Bonori-  ) 

Lat.  sonorgon.  sondris,  noise  .. 

sonor-ous,  sonori-fic 

soph- 

Gk.  sophos,  wise    

soph-ist,  soph-ism 

sopori- 

Lat.  sopor  gen.  soporis,  sleep   .  . 

sopori-flc 

speci- 

Lat.  species,  appearance,  species 

speci-al,  speci-fy 

spectro- 

Lat.  spectrum,  a  spectrum 

spectro-scope,  spectro-logy 

s/>her-   ) 
sphero-  J 

Gk.  sphaira  g.  sphairas,  a  sphere 

spher-ics,  sphero-meter 

spin-  ) 
spini-  1 

Lat.  spina  gen.  spince,  a  thorn.  . 

spin-ose,  spini-feroua 

Spirit-    j 
ppiritu-  f 

Lat.  spirttus,  spirit         ..        .. 

spirit-less,  spiritu-al 

spiro- 

Lat.  spiro,  I  breathe       .. 

spiro-meter 

splanchn- 

Eplanchno- 

j-  Gk.  splanchnon,  the  viscera  .  . 

splanchn-ic,  splanchno-logy 

spor- 

Gk.  sporos,  a  spore          .  .        .  . 

spor-ule 

sporid-  ) 
sporo-  ) 

Gk.  sporos  g.  sportdos,  a  spore  .  . 

sporid-ium,  sporo-carp 

staphyl- 
staphylo- 

>  Gk.  staphule,  a  bunch  of  grapes 

staphyl-oma,  staphylo-raphy 

star- 

Span,  estri,  the  right-hand  side.  . 

star-board 

stear-  ) 
steat-  f 

Gk.  stear  gen.  steatos,  suet       .  . 

stear-ine,  steat-ite 

steneo- 
(for  steno-] 

>  Gk.  stenos,  thin,  small           .  . 

steneo-saurus,  steno-graphy 

stentor- 

)  Gk.  stentdr  gen.   stentdrOs,  a 

stentoro- 

)      Stentor..        ..        ..        .. 

stentor-ian,  stentoro-phonic 

step- 

Eng.  steop,  orphan,  bereft 

step-son,  step-mother 

stereo- 

Gk.  stereos,  solid  .. 

stereo-type,  stereo-scope 

stetho- 

Gk.  stethos,  the  breast,  the  chest 

stetho-scope,  stetho-meter 

stom-   ) 
stem  a-  f 

Gk.  stoma,  the  mouth    .. 

stom-ate,  stoma-pod 

strati- 

Lat.  stratum  gen.  strati,  a  layer 

strati-fy,  strati-form 

strato- 

Gk.  stratos,  an  army 

strato-cracy 

straw- 

Eng.  streaio,  straggling 

straw-berry 

stulti- 

Lat.  stultus  gen.  stulti,  foolish, 

a  fool       

stulti-fy 

sub- 

Lat.  8Mb,  under,  inferior 

sub-side,  sub-editor 

(Added  to  Teutonic  loords  as  : 

sub-writer,  sub-worker) 

sub- 

(in   Chem.)   the   article   named 

inferior  to  the  base 

sub-carburet 

subter- 

Lat.  subter,  underneath,  under- 

hand          

subter-fuge 

suc- 

Lat.  sue-  for  sub  (before  -c)       .  , 

suo-ceed,  suc-cumb 
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suf 
sug- 
sui- 

sulph-   ) 

sulpho-  f 

sum- 

sumptu- 

sup- 

super- 

sur- 

gur-  (for  \ 

cir-) ) 

sur- 

sur- 

sus- 


sword- 

syco 

syl 

sym 

syn- 

sy- 

tauto- 

taxi- 

tax- 

taxo- 

techn-   i 

techno- ) 

tel-,  tele- 

teleO' 

tempor 

tenaci 

tenebr 

tor 


torgi- 
terr-  ) 
terri-  f 
terri-  (for 
terrori-) 
testi- 
tetr-  \ 
tetra-  ) 
thauma- 
thaumat- 
thac-  1 
theca- ) 
the-,  theo- 
therm- 
thermo- 
thorough- 
thuri- 
Thurs- 
to- 
Tom- 
tom 

tox-      I 
toxico-  ) 


Lat.  suf-  for  sub  (before  -/) 
Lat.  sug-  for  sub  (one  example) 
Lat.  sui,  oneself 
Lat.    sulphur    gen.    sulphuris, 

sulphur 

Lat.  sum-  for  sub  (before  -m)    . . 
Lat.  sumptus,  expense 
Lat.  sup-  for  mtb  (before  -p) 
Lat.  super,  over,  above,  extra  .. 
Fr.swr-  (Lat.  super),  over          .. 

Lat.  circum,  around,  about 


EXAMPLES. 
suf-fer,  suf-flx 
sug-geat 
sul-cide 

sulph-uret,  sulpho-vlnic 

sum-mon 

sumptu-ary 

sup-pose,  sup-port 

super-abound,  super-cargo 

sur-base,  sur-mount 

sur-round 


sus-ceptible  and  su[s]-spect 
sword-play,  sword-stick 
syco-more,  syco-phant 
syl-logism 


Lat.  sur-  for  sub  (before  -?•)       . .  sur-render,  sur-rogate 

Lat.  sur-  for  super,  over,  beyond  sur-plice,  sur-face 

Lat.sus-forsit6(before-c,-s,  -p,  -t)  sus-pect,  sus-tain 
(Only  one  example  of  each,  the 
other  two  are      ..         ..         .. 

Eng.  sword,  a  sword 

Gk.  sukos,  a  fig 

Gk.  sui!-  for  sun,  with     .. 

Gk.  sum-  for  sun  (before  -b,  -m,  -p)  sym-metry,  sym-pathy 

Gk.  sun,  with        . .         . .         . .  syn-onym,  syn-opsis 

Gk.  sun  (before  -s,  -z)      . .        . .  sy-stole,  sy-zygy 

Gk.  to  auto,  the  same      . .         . .  tauto-logy,  tauto-phony 

Gk.  taxis,  arrangement  ..         ..  taxi-dermy 

Lat.  laxus  gen.  taxi,  a  yew-tree  tax-ite 

Gk.  taxis  g.  taxeds,  classification  taxo-nomy 

Gk.  techne,  art techn-ic,  techno-logy 

Gk.  tele,  far  distant         . .        . .  tel-erpeton,  tele-scope 

Gk.te'le'ds,  perfect,  the  end        . .  teleo-saurus,  teleo-logy 

Lat.  tempus  gen.  tempdris,  time  tempor-al,  tempor-ise 

Lat.  tenax  gen.  tenacis,  adhesive  tenaci-ous 

Lat.  tcnebrce,  darkness     ..         ..  tenebr-ous 
Lat.  ter  (in  Chem.),  three  atoms  of  the  substance  named,  gene- 
rally refers  to  the  negative  constituent  ter-aoetate  [of  lead] 
("  Ter-acetate  of  lead  =  3  atoms  of  acetic  acid  to  1  oxide  of  lead 

"  Tris-acetate  of  lead  =  1  atom  of  acetic  acid  to  3  oxide  of  lead) 

Lat.  tergum  gen.  tergi,  the  back  tergi-versation,  tergi-ferous 

Lat.  terra  gen.  tcrrce,  earth       . .  terr-aqueous,  terri-genous 

{•  Lat.  terror  gen.  terroris,  terror  terri-fy,  terri-ble 


Lat.  testis,  a  witness       . .        . . 
Gk.  tetra,  four 

)  Gk.  thauma  gen.  tliaumtitos, 
f     a  marvel         

Gk.  theTce,  a  sheath 

Gk.  theos,  god       

Gk.  thermos,  heat . .        . . 

Eng.  thuruh,  through     .. 

Lat.  thus  g.  thuris,  frankincense 

Eng.  Thor  g.  Thores,  a  Scand.  god 

Eng.  adverbial  prefix 

A  gender  word  (male) 

big,  awkward        

Gk.  toxlktin,  poison 


testi-fy,  testi-mony 
tetr-arch,  tetra-gon 

thauma- trope,  thaumat-urgus 
thec-odont,  theca-phore 
the-ist,  theo-logy 
therm-al,  thermo-meter 

thorough-fare,  thorough-bred 
thuri-fer,  thuri-ble 
Thurs-day 
to-day,  to-morrow 
Tom-cat,  torn-tit 
torn-toe,  torn-fool 

tox-odon,  toxico-logy 
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tracheli- 

Gk.  trachSlfis,  the  neck  or  throat    tracheli-pod 

("  Tracheli-poda  "  ought  to  be  trachelo-poda) 

trach-     ) 
tracheo-  ( 

Gk.  tracheia,  the  wind-pipe     .  .    trach-itis,  tracheo-tomy 

trade- 

Eng.  tredde,  a  beat,  a  tread      ..    trade-wind 

tfa- 

Lat.  tra~  for  trans,  across         .  .     tra-montane,  tra-duce 

traf- 

Lat.  traf-  for  trans  (before  -/)  .  .    traf-fic 

trag- 

Gk.  iragos,  a  goat.  .         .  .        .  .    trag-edy  (for  trag-ody) 

tran- 

Lat.  tran-  for  trans  (before  -s)  ..    tran-scribe,  tran-sept 

trans- 

Lat.  trans,  across,  elsewhere    ..    trans-fer,  trans-plant 

tres- 

Romance  (Lat.  trans)      ..         ..     tres-pass 

tri- 

Gk.  treis,  three  (in  Chem.),  it  denotes  three  atoms.      It  gene- 

rally refers  to  the  positive  constitutent  -tris-acetate 

("Tris-acetate  of  lead"  =1  atom  of  acetic  acid  to  3  oxide  of  lead 

trigono- 

Ter-acetate  of  lead"  =  3  atoms  of  acetic  acid  to  1  oxide  of  lead) 
Gk.  trigondn,  a  triangle  .  .        .  .    trigono-metry,  -carpon 

tri-,  triph- 

Gk.  treis,  three      tri-phyllous,  triph-thong 

tris- 

Gk.  treis,  thrice     ..         ..         ..     tris-agion,  tris-megistus 

turn- 

Eng.  tyrn[an],  to  turn    ..        ..    turn-stile,  turn-coat 

tur- 

Eng.  tur,  round     ..         ..         .  .     tur-nip 

twi- 

Eng.  twAon,  doubtful      ..         ..     twi-light 

typ-,  typo- 

Gk.  titpos,  type     ..        ..        ..    typ-ic,  typo-graphy 

Udo-   (for 
hudo-) 

|  Gk.  hudor,  water         ..        ..    udo-meter  (for  hydo-meter) 

ultra- 

Lat.  ultra,  beyond          ..        ..    ultra-montane,  ultra-radical 

umbr- 

Lat.  umbra,  a  shadow    ..        ..    umbr-age,  umbr-ella 

un- 

Eng.  un-,  not,  back         .  .         .  .    un-true,  un-wind 

un-,  uni- 

Lat.  unus  gen.  unlus,  one         ..    un-animous,  uni-corn 

under- 

Eng.  under,  beneath,  inferior  ..    under-ground,  -secretary 

und-ul- 

Lat.  und-ula,  unda,  a  wave      .  .    undul-ate 

wngu-  ) 
iiiigui-  f 

Lat.  unguis,  a  nail,  a  hoof        .  .    ungu-al,  ungui-form 

uni- 

Lat.  unus  gen.  unlus,  one        ..     uni-form,  uni-son 

up- 

Eng.  up,  high,  over         .  .        .  .    up-lands,  up-set 

(Prefixed  to  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.) 

usque- 

Irish  uisge,  water  usque-baugh 

usu- 

Lat.  usus,  use        usu-fruct,  usu-«l 

ut-,  utt- 

Eng.  tit,  out          ut-most,  utt-er 

wxori- 

Lat.  uxor  gen.  uxorit,  spouM  .  .    uxori-ous 
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permission  from  Dr.  Brewer's  "Prefixes  ai -3  (fixes.") 


The  put  in  brackets  []  is  either  the  vinculum  of  a  sur  or  an  accidental 
lart  of  the  termination.  It  is  displayed  in  this  list  for  tbztreasons :  (1)  be- 
ause  the  general  reader  will  more  easily  find  the  termition  he  seeks 
or  by  having  it  written  out  in  full ;  (2)  because  it  version  affects  the 
Hi  "a  new  shade  of  meaning:"  thus  -[tr}css  is  ire  than  a  mere 
emale  like  -ess  (In  "lion-ess  "),  as  the  ir  denotes  that  tlwcwd  is  not  only 
>  female  but  a  female  agent ;  and  (3)  it  guides  to  a  declentu,  conjugation, 
.nd  sometimes  even  to  a  language. 


Lat.       .. 
Lat.   kahilis ; 
Eng.  abal 


Noun,  denotes  a  woman 
Noun,  (in  Bot.~)  a  genus 

Adj. ,  able  to  be,  fit  to  be 


Itan-a 
scabk*,  achillae-a 

-[ajble 


'77i«  "a,"  in  noords  from  ike  Lot.,  denotes  that  t 
tfix  is  joined  it  of  the  first  cor>j.,  but  the  rule  is  very  i«/y  observed, 
rbs  of  other  eonj.  tote  " -ible"  instead.    Englijsh.  verbs  tuitaUy  "-able.") 


-[a]c 

Lat.    -[aV-tw;   )  Adjectival  Koun,  pos- 

Gk.-£a>««     /     sessed  of      .. 

demc- 

•fikjH 

Lat  -[ajr,  gen.  ) 

-cw,  -[a]c-fi«,  VKoun,  made  of,  pro- 

-tia,-cia,-eius  )      duced  from.. 

-'a]ce 

as.     ..    Koun.  (in  Bot.)zn  order 

Lat.  -ia^cetu    ..   Adj.,  from  a  •_ 

argil< 

noun..        ..          j 

fajct 

-[ajche 

Lat.  -aeeus;  ItaL 

-oocio  .  .         .  .    Koun 

mouse 

Lat.  [a]x  g.  -cli  Adj.,  from  an  abstract 

noun  

aud-faiji^BjL    ten* 

Lat  -£<rf»>*-iM,    Adj..  from  an  ahsira-:; 

[a  L:   v.j 

-tocflo*-tw    .  .       noun  grfacihaj.apfacij-ous 

Lat.  -[a]c-iia.s  .  .    Abstract  noun*          .  .  1  an 

-    '-urn    Noun,  diminntiv 

,  i  .  .    Noun.Luitrumerit,  T'laci 

.;ac]le 

jt-ta, 


Li:. 


Abstract  noon* 

Noun,  office,  rank 


Ia]c-y 


("-«y"  denotes  rank,  offite,  jurisdiction,  bvt  "-sy"  conao-;.,  tA«  art<:  <u 
.Isy,  apostasy,  minstrel-sy.) 


•'Abstract  nouns"  are  ti. 
m  "  vital,"  tofcife- 
Idi  constancy  from  "  coc 
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•ad 

Gk.  -as  g.  -ad-os  Noun,  the  concrete  of 

an  idea 

mon-ad 

•ado 

Fr.  -ade;    Lat. 

-atus  ..        ..    Noun,  concocted,  made 

lemon-ade,  palis-ado 

-ade 

Fr.  -ade;    Lat.   Verb,  to  use,  to  employ 

cannon-ado 

-[a]d» 

Gk.  -[ai]des    ..    Noun,  a  family,  a  group 

sepi-[a]daa 

-age 

Lat.  agere,  to  do  Noun,  a  trade,  a  thing 

done  .  . 

broker-age,  marri-age 

-age 

FT.  -age..        ..    Noun,  collective,  sea- 

son of 

assembl-age,  vint-age 

(Added  also  to  Teutonic  nouns:  as  "till-aye,"  "  cott-age,"  "  bond-age."  ) 

-age 

Fr.  -age           .  .    Noun,  condition,  duty 

vassal-age,  horn-age 

-[aig]n 

Lat.    thro*    the 

Fr.  [a<j\ne    .  .    Noun,  characterised  .  . 

camp-[aig]n 

-[ai]n 

Lat.  -[a]n-us,  \  Noun,  office,  rank  (good 

-[a]ii-is      .  .  f      or  bad) 

capt-[ai]n,  vill-[ai]n 

-[ai]n 

Lat.    thro"    the 

Fr.  [ag]ne    .  .    Noun,  characterised  .  . 

mount-[ai]n 

-[a]l 

Lat.  -[ajl-is     ..    Adj.  from  a  noun 

vit-[a]l,  music-[all 

-[a]l 

Lat.  -[a]l-us    ..    Adjectival  noun 

gener-[a]l,  crimin-[a]l 

-al 

Lat.  -all-us,  urn    Noun     

met-al 

-[a]l-ity 

Lat.  -\a\l-itas\..    Abstract  noun,  state.. 

vit-[a]l-ity 

-[a]n 

Lat.  -\a\n-us   ..    Adj.,  belonging  to    .. 

veter-[a]n,  public-[a]u 

-an 

Lat.  -an-us      ..    Adjectival  noun 

Rom-an,  equestri-an 

-ana 

Lat.  -ana        ..    Noun(phi.),thingsper- 

tainiug  to    .  . 

Johnsoni-ana 

-[a]nce 

Lat.  -[a]ns  gen.     )  Verbal  noun,  act  of, 

-ntis,  -[a]ntia    )     state  of    .. 

vigil-[a]nce 

(Also  joined  to  Teutonic  words:  as  "forbear-once,"  "hinder-anee.") 

-[a]n-cy 

Lat.    -[<i]ns,     )    Abstract  noun,  state  ) 

mendic-[a]n-cy,    pli- 

-[a]ntia         )       of       ..         ..          ) 

[a]n-cy 

-[a]nd 

Lat.  -[a]nd-us..    Noun,  to  be  done 

multiplic-[a]nd 

-[a]ne 

Lat.  -[a]nus     ..    Adj.,  belonging  to    .. 

hum-[a]ne 

-[a]nt 

Lat.  -jjjtjjis  gen. 

-nt-is  ..         ..    Participial  noun,  agent 

inform-fa]nt 

-[a]nt 

Lat.  -[«]•»«,  &c.     Participial  noun,  state 

verd-[a]nt 

-ar 

Norse  -arer;  Lat. 

-[a]r-ius       .  .    Noun,  agent    .  . 

begg-ar,  registr-[a]r 

-[a]r 

Lat.  -[a]r-is     ..    Adj.,   pertaining  to  .. 

vulg-[a]r 

-ard 

Eng.  hard       ..    Noun,  one  of  a  class  .  . 

drunk-ard,  dull-ard 

-art 

Eng.  hard       ..    Noun,  one  of  a  class  .  . 

bragg-art,  sweet-heart 

-Wry 

Lat.  -[d\ri-us  ..    Noun,  one  of  a  craft  .. 

lapi(i-|  a]ry,  statu-[a]ry 

-[a]ry 

Lat.  -[a\ri-um..    N«un,  a  dSpdt,  adap-  ) 

libr-[a]ry,      gran-[a]ry, 

ted  or  set  apart  for  ) 

sanctu-[a]ry,  sal-[a]ry 

-Wry 

Lat.  -[a~]ri,-us  ..    Adj.,  relating  to 

iter-[a]ry,  second-[a]ry 

-[a]sm 

Gk.  -[a]sm-os  .  .    Noun,  state 

enthusi-[a]sm,  pleon- 

-ass 

Fr.  -asse           .  .    Noun,  made  of 

cuir-a?s,  (cuir,  leather) 

-as  tar 

Fr.  -astre         .  .    Noun,  in  depreciation 

poet-aster 

-aster 

Gk.  -aster,  a  star   Noun,  star-struck 

dis-aster 

-[a]te 

Lat.  -[a]t-us    ..    Noun,  office     .. 

magistr-[a]te,  advoc- 

-[a]te 

Lat.  -[a]  (-MS    ..    Verbal  noun    .. 

postul-[a]te 

-ate 

Lat.  -at-ws       ..    Noun(inC%em)denotes 

a  salt  formed  by  the 

nitr-ate  of  soda,   i.e., 

combination    of   an 

nitric  acid  combined 

acid  in  -ic  with  a  base 

with  soda  [the  base] 

-[a]te 

Lat.  -[a]t-us    ..    Adj.,  inclined  to,   fa- 

fortun-[a]te,     passion- 

voured  by    .  . 

[a]te 

-[a]te 

Lat.  -{ay-us    .  .    Verb,  to  energise 

anim-falte,  fluctu-[a]te 

-[a]te 

Lat.  -[a]t-or,  -MS   Noun,  agent 

cur-[a]te,  deleg-[a]te 

rttit-lC 

Lat.  -\a\t4c-U3      Adj,  or  Adjectival  noun 

lun-[a]t-ic,  aqu-[a]t-ic 
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-ber 

Sanskrit   var-a,    Noun,  time  or  month 

time  .  .         .  .        of  the  year 

Octo-ber,  Decem-ber 

-ble 

Rom.  -pie        ..    Noun,  multiplicative 

dou-ble,  tre-ble 

-ble 

Lat.  habilis     ..    Adj.,  fit  for,  full  of  .. 

hum-ble,  fee-ble 

-ble 

Lat.  -bul-um   ..    Noun,  instrument     .. 

sta-ble,  mandi-b!e 

-bond 

Lat.  -bund-us  .  .    Gerundial  noun 

vaga-bond 

-bule 

Lat.  -bul-um  ..    Noun,  dSpflt    .. 

vesti-bule  (rdbe-de^l) 

-[br]um 

Lat.  -[br]um    ..    Noun,  instrument     .. 

candela-[br]um 

-bund 

Lat.  -bund-us  .  .    Gerundial  noun          .. 

mori-bund 

-c 

Lat.  -c-us         .,    Adj.       ..         ..         .. 

frant[i]-c,  rust[i]-c 

-c 

Lat.  -c-us         .  .    Adjectival  noun 

crit[i]-c,  mania-c 

-tc]a 

Lat.  -[c]a,  -[c]ia    Noun,  denoting  a  genus 

angeli-[c]a,  lactu-[c]a 

-ce 

Lat.  -ci-a,  -ti-a     Abstract  noun.. 

justi-ce,  mali-ce 

-cede  ) 
-ceed  ) 

Lat.  cedo,  to  go    Verb,  to  go 

pre-cede,  pro-ceed 

-celli 

Ital.  -celli  ;  Lat. 

-cullus          .  .    Noun,  6ir" 

vermi-celli 

-cello 

Ital.  -cello        ..    Noun,  dii 

'ello 

-[c]h 

Eng.      ..         ..    Adjectival  noun,  A 

-chre 

Fr.    -ere;     Lat.    Noun,    d 

cr-um           .  .       ment  .          .  .        .  .  ;  supul-ehre 

-chre 

Gk.  chroa        ..    Noun,  co      rof..     ..    o<                    '^ur) 

-cle 

Lat.  -cul-us     ..    Noun,  dim.       ..         .  .  u-                        do 

cle 

Lat.  -cul-um    ..    Noun,  dii                                                    -i-cle 

-cule 

Lat.  -cul-um    ..    Noun,  dim. 

-culum 

Lat.  -culum     ..    Noun,  dim.        .                               -ium 

-[c]und 

Lat.  -[c]und-us      Adj.,  em!    A    '  •  ••!•:• 

-[c]y 

Fr.  -[c\ie;   Lat.    Abstract  noun  .. 

-ti-a   .. 

-cy 

Lat.  -ti-a,  -ci-a;   Noun,     office, 

Gk.  -ki-a     ..       jurisdiction..        .  .  |  magistra-cy,  cura-cy 

(For  difference  of  -cy  and  -sy,  see  page  xli.) 

-d 

Eng.  -de,  -[e]de,   Past    tense    of    weak 

-\o\de  ..         ..       verbs  

hear-d,  fle-d 

•den 

Eng.     den     for   In  names  of  places,  a 

denu  ..         ..        valley 

Tenter-den 

-dom 

Eng.  -dom       .  .    Noun,  rule,  province 

king-dom,  wis-dom 

(This  suffix  Is  also  used  with  Romance  words:  as  "  duke-dom,"  martyr-dom."  ) 

-[d]or 

Span.  -[d]or     .  .    Noun,  agent,  instrum. 

corri-[d]or  (a  runner) 

-fdlore. 

Span.  -[d]or    .  .    Noun,  agent    .  . 

mata-[d]ore 

-[d]oor 

Fr.  -[t]oir        ..    Noun,  instrument 

battle-[d]oor 

-e 

Lat.  -o  ..        ..    Verb      

produc-e,  divid-e 

(Very  often  it  is  added  merely  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel  :  as  cloth,  clothe.) 

-[e]ae 

Gk.  -\_e\ai        ..    Noun,  a  sub-genus     .. 

amygdal-[e]se 

-[ea]n 

Lat.  -[a]n-cus  .  .    Adj.  or  Adjectival  noun 

Mediterran-[ea]n 

-[e]d 

Eng.  -de,  -[e]dc,    Past    tense    of    weak 

learn-ed,  lov-ed, 

-[e]d 

Eng.    -d,    -[eld,    Past    part,    of    weak 

-[o]d   .  .         .  .        verbs         

learn-ed,  lov-ed 

(Also  added  to  nouns:  as  "horn-ed,"  "wing-ed,"  "foot-ed.") 

-ed 

Eng.      .  .        .  .    Added  to  all  verbs  not 

syllabl-ed  (Gk.) 

from  native  words 

expand-ed  (Lat.) 

-ee 

Fr.  6,  -ee,          .  .    Noun,   object  of  some 

action       

legat-ee,  mortgag-ee 

fChiefly  used  in  legal  phraseology,  the  corresponding  active  noun,  or  thai 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  action  being  -or :  as  "  mortgag-or,"  "  legat-or.") 

.-.  In  some  few  words  this  suffix  is  added  to  nouns  of  an  active  charac- 
ter: as  " clevot-ee,"  "grand-ee,"  "repart-ee,"  "absent-ee." 
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-[ee]l 

Lat.  -[ejl-is      ..    Adj.,  belonging  to     .. 

gont-[ee]l 

-[e]l 

Eng.  -I,  -[e]l    ,  .    Noun,  instrument 

shov-[e]l,  hov-[e]l 

*[e]l 

Lat.  thro'  the  Fr.    Noun,  instrument     .. 

mod-[e]l 

-[e]l 

Lat.  -[e]l-a,  -its     Noun,  dim. 

lib-[ejl,  quarr-[e]l 

-el 

Fr.  -eau  or  -elle    Noun,  dim  

tumbr-el,  parc-el 

(The  final  -el  of  many  other  words  is  only  a  part  of  the  termination  : 

thus  in  "gospel"  it  is  -spel,  in  "hydromel"  it  is  -mel,  in  "rebel"  it  is 

bcll-uin,  in  "excel"  it  is  cell-o,  in  "dispel  "it  is  pell-o,  in  "refel"/aW-o,  &c. 

-[e]n 

Lat.  -[e]w-ws    .  .    Noun,  one  of  a  class  .  . 

ali-[e]n 

-en 

Eng.  -an,  -en  ..    Plural  of  certain  nouns 

ox-en 

-en 

Eng.  -en           .  .    Gender-noun,  female 

vix-en  fa  she-fox} 

-en 

Eng.  -en           .  .    Adj.,  made  of  .  . 

wood-en,  gold-en 

-en 

Eng.  -en          .  .    Verb,  to  make 

black-en,  thick-en 

-en 

Eng.  -en          ..    P.  p.  of  strong  verbs 

writt-en,  shak-en 

-fe]n 

Fr.  -[i]»,  -\e\nne   Noun      

gard-[e]n,  warr-[e]n 

-[eig]n 

Lat.  -[a]n-us   ..    Adjectival  noun 

sover-[eig]n     fsuper- 

-[eigln 

Lat.  -[a]n-ws   .  .    Adjective         .  .        .  . 

for-[eig]n  (Lat.  foris) 

-[eo]n 

Fr.  -[eo]n.,  -[io]n   Noun,  instrument     .. 

haberg-[eo]n,  gall-[eo]n 

-[eo]n 

Fr.  -[o]n           ..    Noun,  instrument     .. 

trunch-[eo]n,  escutch- 

-[ejnce 

Lat.     -[ejnt-ia; 

Fr.  -[ejnce    .  .    Noun,  result,  exhibit 

pati-[e]nce,  pres-[e]nce 

-[e]ncy 

Lat.     -[ejnt-ia; 

Fr.  -[ejnce    .  .    Noun,  result,  exhibit 

dec-[e]ncy,  excel-[e]ncy 

-[e]nd 

Lat.  -[e]nd-us  .  .    Adj.,  to  be,  to  be  done 

rever-[e]nd,  divid-[e]nd 

-te]ndous 

Lat.  -[e]ndus  ..    Adj.,  fit  to  produce   .. 

trem-[e]ndous,  stup- 

-[.elnsis 

Lat.  -[e]nsis    .  .    Noun,  instrument     .  . 

amanu-[e]nsis 

-[e]nt 

Lat.  -[e]ns  gen. 

-entis  ..         ..    Participial  noun 

stud-[e]nt,  accid-[e]nt 

-er 

Eng.  -or,  -ra   .  .    Comparative  degree  .  . 

near-er,  narrow-er 

-er 

Eng.  -ere          ..    Noun,  agent    .. 

learn-er,  robb-er 

•Mr 

Lat.  -\f\r,  -[e\r..    Noun,  agent    .. 

mast-[e]r,  defend-[e]r 

-[e]r 

Fr.  -[eujr         ..    Noun,  agent    .. 

labour-[elr,  devin-[e]r 

-[ee]r 

Lat.  -[ajr-ius  ..    Noun,  occupation,  trade 

mountain-feelr,    engin- 

-erel 

Fr.  -erelle,  -erel.    Noun,  agent,  dim.     .. 

cock-erel,  dott-erel 

-ern 

Eng.  -ern         ..    Adj.,  in  the  direction  of 

south-ern,  north-ern 

-[e]rn- 

Lat.    -[e]rn-us, 

-[ujrn-us      ..    Noun,  place     .. 

cav-[e]rn,  tav-[e]rn 

-[e]ry 

Lat.    -[e]ri-a, 

-[e]ry 

-[ajri-a         ..    Noun,  dfip6t,  workshop 
Lat.    -[ejri-a,   )   Noun,  an  art,  result  of 

rook-[e]ry,  smith-[e]ry 

-[a]ri-a          |      art 

cook-[e]ry,  scen-[e]ry 

-es 

Eng.  -as,  later  -es  Plu.   of  noiins  in  ch 

)_  church-es,    fish-es, 

(soft),  sh,  s,  x 

f     gas-es,  box-es 

-es 

Eng.  -cth,  later  )    3  sing.  pres.  Ind.  of  v. 

)reach-es,  wash-es, 

•  -es    .  .         .  .  )       in  ch  (soft),  sh,  s,  x  . 

>      pass-es,  flx-es 

-es' 

Eng.  -es..        ..    Possessive     plu.     of  \ 

clnirch-es",    fish-es', 

nouns  in  -es..          ) 

fox-es' 

(The  sign  (')  arose  from  a  blunder  of  old  grammarians,  who  supposed  the 
possessive  case  to  consist  of  "his,"  and  we  still  have  in  the  Prayer  Book 
"for  Christ  his  sake,"  i.e.  Christ's  sake,  or  rather  Christes  sake.) 

-es' 

Eng  Poss.  of  proper  names 

\  Moses'  sake,  Xerxes' 

in  -ses,  -xes 

f     army 

-[e]sce 

Lat.  -[e]sc-o     .  .    Verb,  inceptive  (-sc  in- 

-fe]scence 

ceptive) 
Lat.  -[e]scent-ia   Noun,  inceptive,  incip- 

efferv-[elsce, coal-[e]sce 
\  conval-[e]scence, 

ient  state     .. 

j  putr-[e]scence 

•[e]scency 

Lat.  -[e]scent-ia   Noun,    inceptive,    ad- 

vanced state 

adol-[e]scency 
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-[o]scent 

Lat.   -[e]scens  \  Adj.  .inceptive,  finished 

\  conval-[e]scent, 

gen.  -entis     )       state  .  . 

J  putr-[e]  scent 

-ese 

Fr.  -[•/]«,  -[oi]s>l  Adjectival  noun,  denot- 
-[rn]s  ..          )       ing  a  people  ;  Adj. 

1  Chin-ese,     Malt-ese, 
)     Japan-ese 

-ess 

Fr.  -esse  ;  Lat.,     1  Noun,  denoting  a  fe- 

Gk.  -[i]ss-a         J      male 

count-ess,  lion-ess 

(This  suffix  is  restricted  to  females  of  the  human  family  and  some  few 

quadrupeds.} 

-esque 

Fr.  -esque        ..    Adj.,  like,  of  the  char- 

(pictur-esque, Arab- 

acter of 

esque 

-eons 

Lat.  -CMS          ..    Adj.  from  concreienouns 

calcar-eous  (sea  -ious) 

-et 

Lat.  -et-us,  -et-a  Noun,  one  of  a  class  .  . 

proph-et,  dig-et 

-et 

Fr.  -et,  -ette     ..    Noun,  a  small  recept- 

acle or  instrument  . 

budg-et,  buff-et,  lanc-et 

f  Added  to  other  nouns  besides  those  from  the  French:    as  "clos-ct," 

"ivick-et,"  "thick-ct.") 

-[e]te|Lat.  -[e]t-us    ..    Past  participle  ..  |  obsol-ete,  eff-ete 

The  words  with  this  ending  are  all  compounds :    thus  "  com-plete " 

and  "re-plete"  (Lat.  v.  pleo),  "con-crete"  (Lat.  v.  cresco),  "de-lete"  (Lat. 

v.  leo),  "  ef-fete "  (Lat.  fcet-us),  "ob-solete"  (Lat.  v.  soleo),  and  "se-crete" 

(Lat.  v.  cerno). 


-ey 

Fr.  -66  ..        ..    Noun     ..        .. 

all-ey,  chimn-ey,  journ- 

ey, vall-ey,  voll-ey 

-ey 

Fr.  -&    ..        ..    Noun     ..        .. 

medl-ey  (Fr.  meale") 

-ey 

Fr.  -[i]e..         ..    Noun     

pull-ey  (Fr.  poulie) 

-ey 

Fr.  -aye           ..    Noun     

abb-ey  (Fr.  abbaye) 

-ey 

Fr.  -il    .  .         .  .    Noun     

parsl-ey  (Fr.  persil) 

("Barley"  is  bar-ley,  Welsh  bara  llys[ian],  bread-plants.) 

-ey 

Fr.  -er  .  .        .  .    Verb  and  Verbal  noun 

parl-ey  (Fr.  parlcr) 

-ey 

Eng.  -ig           ..    Noun     

hon-ey  Qiunig) 

-ey 

Kng.  -i0           ..    Adj.,  after  ay- 

clay-ey,  sky-ey 

In  "jockey"  and  "monkey"  the  -ey  is  diminutive.    See  pp.  544  and  675. 

"  Purvey"  is  Fr.  pourvoir;  "  Obey,"  Fr.  obier;  "Survey"  and  "Convey," 

Lat.  veh[o]. 

-fast 

Eng.  -feest       ..    Neun,  effectually,  en- 

tirely   

stead-fast,  shame-face;! 

{"Shamefaced"  is  a  corruption  ofshamtftest  or  shamefastj 

-fie 

Lat.  -fae-tus    .  .    Adj.,  made 

beati-flc,  calori-fic 

-fold 

Eng.  feald       ..    Adj.,  repeated,  multi- 

plied   

two-fold,  four-fold 

-form 

Lat.     fonn-ica,   Noun,  (in  Clicm.)  the 

an  ant          ..       ter-oxicle  of  a  hydro- 

carbon.     So   called 

Chloro-form    the    tor- 

from  its  resemblance 

oxide     of      form>  le 

to  formic  acid 

(=.form'.il) 

-ful 

Eng.  -full  or  -ful   Ad  j  .  ,  having  much    .  . 

hate-ful,  hope-ful 

-fy 

Lat.  facia,  fids    Verb,  to  make,  to  be- 
come   

versi-fy,  testi-fy 

-gen 

Gk.  geno,  to  pro- 

duce .  .        .  .    Noun  (in  Chem.)  a  gas 

oxy-gen,  nitro-gen 

-head 

Eng.  -had        ..    Noun,    person,    state, 

condition 

God-head 

-hood 

Eng.  -had        ..    Noun,         ,,         „ 

boy-hood,  girl-hood 

-ia 

Lat.  -ia..         ..    Noun,  things  belong- 

ing to 

regal-ia,  insign-ia 

-ia 

Lat.  -ia;  Gk.  -fa   Noun,  (in  Bot.)  an  or- 

der  or    genus  ;    (in 

monogyn-ia, 

Zool.),  a  class  or  order 

mammal-ia,  reptil-i» 
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-iad 

Gk.  -iad-oa      .  .    Noun,  patronymic    .  . 

Il-iad,  Dunc-iad 

-[ijble 

Lat.  habilis     ..    Adj.,  able,  fit  to 

tang-[i]ble,  sens-[i]ble 

(Same  as  -able,  but  added  to  Lat.  words  not  of  the  1st  conj.J 

-[i]c 

Lat.  -[i]c-ws     ..    Adj.,  belonging  to     .  . 

civ-ic,  pacif-ic 

-[i]c 

Gk.  -ik-os,  -ik-a    Noun,  a  science 

mus-ic,  log-ic 

f  Except  in  the  5  words  (arithmetic,  logic,  magic,  music,  rhetoric,  derived 
from  the  French)  this  termination  is  always  plural.) 

-[i]c 

Gk.  -ik-os;  Lat.    Adj.,  of  the  nature  of, 

-ic-us..        ..       like    

angel-ic,  basalWo 

-[i]c 

Gk.  -ik-os        ..    Adj1(  (in  Path.)  in  an 

excited  state 

titan-ic,  chron-ic 

(//  not  excited,  the  termination  is  -oid  or  -ode  :  as  titanoid  or  titanode.) 

•We 

Gk.  -ik-os        ..    Adj.,    (in   Chem.)   de- 

notes an  acid   con- 

taining a  maximum 

of  oxygen 

nitr-ic,  carbon-ic 

(If  it  contains  less  than  the  maximum  the  term,  is  -ous:  as  nitrous,  &c.) 

-leal 

Lat.  -ical-is     ..    Adj.,  pertaining  to    .. 

astronom-ical,     spher- 

-ically 

Lat.  -ical-is  with 

-bj      .  .        .  .    Adverb  .  .        •  .        .  . 

!ron-ically,  mus-ically 

-[i]ce 

Lat.        -[i]c-ia, 

-[i]tia..        ..    Abstract  noun.. 

avar-ice,  mal-ice 

-fi]cle 

Lat.  -[i]culum..    Noun,  dim.      ..         .. 

part-[i]cle,  art-[ilele 

-[i]cian 

Lat.  -ian   with   Noun,  one  skilled  in  a 

polit-ic-ian,    arithiuet* 

Gk.  -ik-os     .  .       science 

ic-iau 

-ics 

Gk.  -ik-a         .  .    Noun,      denoting      a 

science          .  .         .  . 

mathemat-ics,  stat-ics 

-diet 

Lat.  dict-um    .  .    Verbal  noun    .  . 

inter-diet,  ver-dict 

-id 

Lat.  -id-us      .  .    Noun,  outcome,  result 

ac-id,  luc-id 

-id 

Gk.  -ides          .  .    Noun,  patronymic    .  . 

^Ene-id,  carot-id 

-id 

Gk.  eid-os,  like     Noun  (in  Science),  with 

o  for  vinculum,  and 

the   two    combined 

spher-o-id  =  sfc'.roid 

into  a  triphthong  .  . 

alkal-o-id  =  a'l'.ka.loid 

-idse 

Gk.  -idts         ..    Noun,   patronymic,    a 

family 

can-idse,  formic-idaa 

-idal 

Lat.  -idal-is    ..    Adj.,  of  the  nature  of 

pyram-idal 

-ide 

Gk.  eid-os,  like     Noun,  (in  Chem.)&  non- 

acid  combination  of 

oxygen 

chlor-ide,  iod-ide 

•ide 

Gk.  eid-os,  like     Noun,  (in  Chem.)  the 

more  negative  of  two 

ox-ide  of  iron 

elements  combined 

chlor-ide  of  sodium 

-ides 

Gk.  -ides         .  .    Noun,  patronymic    .  . 

Atlant-ides,  Caryat-idea 

idion 

Gk.  idion        .  .    Noun,  one's  own 

enchir-idion 

-ie 

Scotch  -ie        ..    Noun,  dim. 

bird-ie,  dogg-ie 

-ier 

Fr.  -ier  ;     Lat.     \  Noun,  characterises 

-Iff 

-erius,  -arius.    f     an  agent  .. 
Fr.  -if;  Lat.  -ivus  Noun,   one   employed 

halberd-ier,  brigad-ier 

officially 

plaint-iff 

-iff 

Eng.  -fje-rffa  ..    Noun,areeve,  asteward 

sher-iff,  ball-lfT 

-[i]l 

Lat.   -[fJZ-is,     )    Adj.,  from  a  substan- 

-[e]lis,  -[a]lis  )       tive  stem 

civ-[i]l 

-[ijle 

Lat.  -li]l~is      ..    Adj.,  from  a  substan- 

tive stem     .. 

gent-[i]le,  host-[i]1e 

-im 

Heb.  -im,  plural  Noun,  plural  .. 

cherub-im,  seraph-im 

-In 

Chaldee-Mi.plu.   Noun,  plural  .  . 

cherub-in,  seraph-in 

-Ei]n 

Lat.  -[i]n-ws    .  .    Noun     

ru-[i]n,  bas-[ijn 
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-in 

Lat.  -in-ua      ..    Noun,    (in    Chem.)   a 

simple  substance  .  . 

amid-in 

-ina 

Bom.  -ina       .,    Noun,  denotes  a  woman 

czar-imi 

-ine 

Lat.  -in-us      ..    Noun,  belonging  to  a 

group 

fel-ine 

-ine 

Lat.  -in-us      .  .    Noun,  belonging  to,  of 

the  nature  of 

mar-ine,  sal-ine 

-ine 

Rom.  -ine        ..    Noun,  denotes  a  woman 

hero-ine,  landgrav-ine 

-ine 

Gk.  in-is,  an)     Noun,  (in  Chem.)  an  ) 
offspring      J         element        ..          I 

chlor-ine,  iod-ine 

-Ing 

Eng.  -ing         ..    Noun,  son  of,  descend- 

ant of 

Athel-ing 

-ing 

Eng.  -ung       .  .    Participial  noun 

the  preach-ing  [of  John] 

-ing 

Eng.  -igende    .  .    Gerund  

the  fear  of  open-ing.  . 

-ing 

Eng.  -ende,  -inde   Pres.  part  

lor-ing,  hear-ing 

-[i]on 

Lat.  -[i  ]o,  g.  -onis  , 

Fr.  [-]on      .  .    Noun,  act  of.  one  of.  . 

compan-[i]on 

-[i]on 

Lat.-[i]o,g.-ionis   Verbal  noun    .. 

admiss-[i]on,  relig-[i]on 

-[i]or 

Lat.  -[i]or        ..    Adj.,  comparative  deg. 

super-[i]or,  infer-[i]or 

(The  suffix  -or  is  added  to  the  first  case  of  the  positive  which  ends  in  -i  : 

thus  in  superus  (high)  it  is  added  to  the  gen.,  but  in  brevis  to  the  dat.) 

-ions 

Lat.  -IMS          ..    Adj.,  (in  Hot.)  pertain- 

ing to  a  class,  order, 

or  group 

monogyn-ious 

-[i]ous 

Lat.  -[i]ua       ..    Adj.,  from  an  abstract 

noun  

grac-ious  (see  -eous) 

-ique 

Fr.    from    Lat. 

-iquus          ..    Adj.,  belonging  to    .. 

ant-ique,  un-ique 

-ise 

Lat.  -it-ium, 

-is-us  ..        ..    Noun,  act  of,  habit  of 

exerc-ise,  parad-ise 

•ise 

Gk.  -iz-o          ..    Verb,  to  undertake  to 

do,  to  make           .. 

apolog-ise,  sermon-ise 

-ish 

Eng.  -isc         ..    Adj.,  external  resem- 

.ish 

blance,  hence  folk  .  . 
Eng.  -isc         ..   Adj.,  added  to  a  noun 

Engl-ish,  Ir-ish 

"like" 

boy-ish,  girl-ish 

added  to  an  adj.  dim. 

whit-ish,  black  -ish 

-ish 

Lat.  -esc          ,.    Verb,  inchoative 

admon-ish,  fin-ish 

-isk 

Gk.  -isk-os       .  .    Noun,  dim  

aster-isk 

-p]sm 

Gk    -Tilsm-os  •  )       ouni  _*   system,    a  j 

Calvin-[i]sm,  vulgar- 

Lat.  -[i]sm-ws  j       a  structure              J 

[i]sm,  organ-[i]sm 

-ist 

Gk.  -ist-e"s;  Lat. 

-ist-a  .  .        .  .    Noun,  agent    .  .        .  . 

art-ist,  antagon-iijt 

-ister 

Gk.  -ist-es       .  .    Noun,  agent 

chor-ister 

-it 

Lat.  eo  sup.  it-urn  Verb,  engaged  in  doing 

ed-it 

-it 

Lat.  -[i]t-us,  -um   Noun,         ,,        „ 

mer-it,  pulp-it 

-ite 

Lat.  -[i]t-us,  -mn   Verb,          ,.        „ 

un-ite,  inv-ite 

-ite 

Lat.  -it-us       ..    Noun,  (in  Chem.)  a  salt 

Isulph-ite  [of  potash]. 

formed  from  an  acid 

i.e.,       sulphurous 

ending  in  -ous 

acid  with  the  base 

potash 

-ite 

Lat.  -\_i]t-u$     ..    Adjectival  noun,  one  of 

a  race  or  nation     .  . 

Canaan-ite,  infin-ite 

-ite 

Lat.  -[i]t-us     .  ,    Verbal  noun,  subject  of 

an  action 

appet-ite,  contr-ite 

-ite 

Gk.  [r\ith-os,  a  )   Noun,  a  mineral,  a  ) 
stone  ..         J       fossil   ..         ..         f 

ammon-ite 

-[i]tis 

Gk.  hiemi       ,.    Noun,  (in  Med.)  inflam- 

mation 

card-itis 

-U]ty 

Lat,  -[i]tas      .  .    Abstract  noun 

curios-[i]ty,  duplic-[i]ty 
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-ium 

Lat.  -ium;  Gk.  )    Noun,    (in  Chem.)  a  ) 
-ion     .  .         f      metal  .  .        .  .           1 

potass-ium 

-ium 

Lat.  -ium;  Gk.  \  Noun,  (in  Bot.)  a  spe-  ) 
-ion   .  .          j       cies     .  .         .  .          f 

delphin-ium 

-ive 

Lat.  -iv-us       .  .    Adj  .  ,  able  or  inclined  to 

cohes-ive,  express-ive 

-ive 

Lat.  -iv-us      .  .    Verbal  noun 

capt-ive,  nat-ive 

-ix 

Lat.  -ix,.        ..    Noun,      denoting      a 

woman 

testatr-ix,  executr-ix 

-ize 

Gk.  -iz-o          ..    Verb,  to  make,  to  pro 

duce  ..        .. 

scandal-ize 

-kin 

Germ.  -cAew"5*..    Noun,  dim. 

lamb-kin,  nap-kin 

-kind 

Eng.  -cyn  or  -tin   Noun,  race      .  . 

man-kind 

-1 

Lat.  [a,  e,  i,  o,  )    Noun)  instrument      •( 

can[a]l,  bush[e]l,  pen- 

-le 

Eng.  -1,  -ol,  -ul     Noun,  instrument     .. 

hand-le,  sett-le,  gird-le 

-le 

Eng.  -1,  -el,  -ol      Adj.,  dim  

britt-le,  spark-le 

-le 

Lat.  -l-um       .  .    Noun,  instrument     .  . 

examp-le,  temp-le 

-le 

Lat.-[6]?-it5  -[£]£- 

us,  -[ii]l-us  ..    Noun,  instrument     .. 

ang-le,  cand-le 

-le 

Lat.  -[c}ul-us  .  .    Noun,  dim  

circ-le,  obsta[c]-le 

-le 

Fr.  -elle           .  .    Verb,  dim. 

crack-le,  dabb-lc 

-ledge 

Eng.  -loch,  -lac     Noun,  gift 

know-ledge 

-lent 

Lat.  -lent-us    ..    Adj.,  full  of    .. 

corpu-lent 

-less 

Eng.  -leas        ..    Adj.,  privative,  void  of 

spirit-less 

-let 

Romance  -let,  -et   Noun,  dim  

brace-let,  corse-let 

(Used  with  pure  English  words  :  as  ham-let,  ring-let,  stream-let.) 

-ling 

Eng.  -ling       .  .   Noun,  the  state  or  con- 

dition 

world-ling,  hire-ling 

-ling 

Eng.  -ling       ..    Noun,offspringof,dim. 

duck-ling,  lord-ling 

-lith,-lite 

Gk.    -lilh-os,    a 
stone.  .        ..    Noun,  a  stone,  a  fossil 

mel-lite,  acro-lith 

-lock 

Eng.     -lac,      a 

pledge          .  .    Noun,  a  pledge 

wed-lock 

-lock 

Eng.  -loce        .  .    Noun,  a  tuft  of  hair  .  . 

fet-lock,  elf-lock 

-lock 

Eng.  -loc          ..    Noun,  the  lock  of  a  door 

fire-lock,  pad-lock 

-lock 

Eng.-Zeac,  a  herb   Noun,  a  herb  or  plant 

hem-lock,  house-leek 

-long 

Eng.  -linge      .  .    Adverb  and  Adjective 

head-long,  live-long 

-ly 

Eng.  -lie          ..    Adj.,  like 

god-ly,  man-ly 

-ly 

Eng.  -lice        .  .    Adv.,  in  the  manner  of 

vain-ly,  nob-ly 

•lyse 

Gk.  lu-o,  to  loose   Verb,  to  resolve  a  com- 

pound into  its  ele- 

ments by  the  agency 

of  electricity 

electro-lyse 

-lyte 

Gk.  lu-o,  to  loose   Noun,     a     substance 

decomposable 

electro-lyte 

-m 

Eng.  -m           .  .    1st  pers.  sing,  of  verbs 

a-m  (only  example} 

-m 

Eng.  -m-a        .  .    Noun     

bloo-m,  beso-m 

-m 

Gk.  -m-a         .  .    Noun,  done,  made    .  . 

epigra-m,  emble-m 

-m 

Lat.  -m-us,  &c.      Adj.,  established       .. 

fir-m 

-m 

Lat.  -m-a        .  .    Noun     

for-m,  pal-m 

-ma 

Gk.  -ma          ..    Noun,  made,  done    .  . 

panora-ma,  dog-ma 

-me 

Lat.  -ma         .  .    Noun,     

fla-me,  fa-me 

-me 

Lat.  me-n        .  .    Noun 

cri-me,  volu-me 

-meal 
-ment 

Eng.  -mcel-um.  .    Adv.,  part  by  part    .  . 
Lat.  -ment-um      Noun,  instrument 

piece-meal 
experi-ment,  flrma- 

(Also  added  to  Teutonic  words:  as  fulfll-ment,  acknowledg-ment.) 

-ment 

Fr.  -ment        ..    Noun,  subject  of   an 

action 

move-ment,  judg-ment 

-mn 

Lat.  -[w]m?i-«s      Noun 

colu-mn,  autu-mn 

•monger 

Eng.  monger  (a.)    Noun,    a    dealer,    a.) 

iron-monger,  fish-mon- 

dealer)          j       tradesman   ..          j 

ger,  cheese-monger  . 

AND  TERMINATIONS. 
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-mony 
-most 

Lat.   -moni-um     Noun,  state,  condition 
Eng.  mast       ..    Adj.  (superlative  deg.) 

testi-mony,  patri-mony 
fore-most,  hind-most 

-mus 

Lat.  -mus        .  .    Noun  an  instrument 

isth-mus,  cala-mus 

-naut 

Gk.  naiMs      .  .    Noun  a  sailor 

aero-naut 

-nee 

Lat.  -ns,  -nti-a     Noun  outcome,  result 

abund|.a]-nce,indulg[e}- 

-ncy 

Lat.  -nti-n       .,    Abstract  noun  ..         .. 

infa-ncy,  dece-ncy 

-nd 

Lat.  -nd-us      .  ,    Noun   to  be  done 

leg[e]-nd,  garl[a]-nd 

-ndum 

Lat.  -ndum     ..    Noun    something  to) 

memora-ndum,     corri- 

be  done        .  .          J 

ge-ndum 

-ness 

Eng.  -nes,  -nis,    Abstract  noun  .. 

good-ness,  white-ness 

(Also  added  to  Romance  words,  especially  with  "ful"  as  a  vlnculum,  g.e., 

mcrci[fnl]-ness,  bounti[ful]-ness,  &c.,  savage-ness,  factious-ness.) 

-nt 

Lat.    -n[s]   gen. 

-nt-is  .  .         ..    Participial  adjective  .  . 

abund[a]-nt,  prud[e]-ui 

-nt 

Lat.    -n[s]  gen. 

-nt-is  ..         .  .    Participial  noun 

sevv[a]-nt,  ag[e]-nt 

-oc 

Welsh  -ogr        .  .    Noun,  full  of  .  . 

hav-oc 

-[oc]ity 

Lat.  -[oe]itas   ..    Abstract  noun.. 

ferfoc]-ity,  precoc-ity 

-ock 

Eng,  -uc-a       .  .    Noun,  dim. 

biill-ock,  hill-ock 

-od 

Gk.7iodos(away)   Noun,  a  range,  a  way 

peri-od,  syn-od 

-ode 

Gk.fc.odos(away)  Noun,  a  range,  a  way 

epis-ode  (see  p.  315) 

-ode 

Gk.  6dos          ..    Noun,  an  ode  .. 

ep-ode 

-podes 

Gk.    pews    gen. 

podos..         ..    Noun,  feet 

anti-podfis,  a-pod€s 

-cccious 

Gk.    oikos    (a)   Adj.,    (in    Bot.)    ar-") 

house)            >•      rangement  of  sta-  > 

mon-oecious 

)       mens  and  pistils      ) 

-old 

Gk.  eidos  (like)    Noun,  (in  M  ed.)  disease 

in  an  unexcited  state 

tetan-oid  or  -ode 

(Disease  in  an  excited  state  terminates  in  -ic  :  as  tetanic.) 

-old 

Gk.  eidos  (like)     Noun,  like  (with  o  vin- 

culum) 

sflher-oid,  cycl-oid 

-oidal 

Lat.  -al-is  with 

Gk.  eidos     .  .    Adj.,  like  in  nature  .. 

cycl-oid-al 

-on 

Romance   -on,  }    Noun,    act,     instru-  ) 
-one    .  .          )       ment,  state  .  .          / 

glutt-on,  apr-on 

-[i]on 

Romance  -[t]o?i    Abstract  noun 

opin-[i]on,  domin-[i]ou 

-on 

Gk.  -on,..         ..    Noun,    (in    Chem.)    a 

metalloid 

bor-on,  silic-on 

-one 

Romance  -one..    Noun,  large,  augmen- 

tative 

tromb-one 

-oon 

Romance   -on,  )    Noun,  large,  augmen-  ) 
-one   ..           f      tative..         ..           ( 

ball-oon,  bass-oon 

-or 

Lat.  -or..         ..    Noun,  denoting  masc.  ) 
gender          .  ,          ) 

auth-or,  administrat-or 

(Used  especially  in  legal  phraseology  to  denote  the  active  agent  in  opposi~ 
tion  to  -ee  the  objective  agent.    Also  after  tor  s:  as  doct-or,  spons-or.) 

-or  |  Lat.  -or  .  .         ..    Adj.  (comparative  deg.)    superi-or,  inferi-or 

(The  suffix  is  added  to  the  first  case  of  the  positive  which  ends  in  -i.) 

-or 

Ital.  -or           .  .    Noun,  a  man 

sign-or 

-[o]ry 

Lat.  -[p]ri-um  .  .    Noun,  a  d6p6t  .  . 

dormit-[o]ry 

-[o]ry 

Lat.  -\o\ri-us,  &c   Adj.,  pertaining  to, 

province  of  .  . 

orat-[o]ry,  sanat-[o]ry 

-ose 

Lat.  -os-us       ,.    Adj.,  full  of     .. 

verb-ose,  joc-ose 

-[os]ity 

Lat.  -[os]i/as   .  .    Abstract  noun 

pomp-[os]ity  (tee  -ocity) 

-ot 

FT.  -ot,  -otte     ..    Noun,  dim  

ball-ot,  chari-ot 

-ot 

Lat.  -ot-a,  -ot-es  Noun,  characterises  a 

person 

patri-ot,  idi-ot 

4-2 
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-our 

Lat.  -or  thro'  the 

Fr.  -eur        ..    Abstract  noun.. 

val-our,  hon-our 

-ons 

Lat  -OS-MS       .  .    Adj  .  ,  (in  Chem.  )  an  acid 

with    less     oxygen 

than  -to  denotes     .  . 

nitr-ous,  sulphur-ous 

-ous 

Lat.  -OS-MS       ..    Adj.,  full  of    .. 

fam-ous,  delici-ons 

-ous 

Lat.  [a.  e,  i,  o]a;  Adj.,  full  of    .. 

aud[aci]-ous,fer[oci]ous 

(Used  also  in  many  modern  formations:  as  joy-ous,  wondr-ous,  <fccj 

-over 

Eng.  ofer         ..    Adv.,  besides  .. 

more-over 

-pie 

Lat.  j>«i-co,tofold  Adj.,  folded    .. 

tri-ple  (S-fold) 

-r 

Eng.  -r-e         .  .    Gen.  suffix  preserved 
in  the  pronouns     .  . 

he-r,  thei-r,  ou-r,  you-r 

.r 

Komance  -r-e; 

Lat.  -r-MS    ..    Adj  

clea-r,  tende-r 

•r 

Lat.  -[ajr-is    ..    Adj  

famili-[a]r,  regul-[a]r 

-r 

Lat.  -[a,  e]r-is..    Noun     

ae-r,  cinde-r 

•re 

Fr.  -re  ;    Lat.  )   Noun,    instrument, 

-r-um..         )      place  set  apart      .. 

theat-re,  scept-re 

-re 

Fr.  -  [aig]-re  ; 

meag-re,  pu-re 

•red 

Eng.  r&d  (coun- 

sel)   .  .        .  .    Proper  name  .  . 

Mild-red,  Etheld-red 

-red 

Eng.  hrosth  (ac- 

tive) ..        ..    Noun,  active,  operative 

hat-red,  kind-red 

-rel 

Fr.  -[ejr  with)   Adj.,  dim.,  depreci-  ) 
-el,  dim.         f      ative  .  .        .  .          f 

mong-rel,  dogg-rel 

-erel 

Fr.  -er  with  -el,  \  Adj.,  dim.,  depreci-\ 
dim.  .  .         j       ative  .  .        .  .          j 

cock-erel,  hogg-erel 

-ric 

Eng.  -ric         .  .   Noun,    dominion,  ju- 

risdiction 

bishop-ric 

-T 

Romance  -rie  .  .    Noun,  collective 

fai-ry,  poult-ry 

-ry 

Lat.  -ri-a        .  .    Noun,  dfipOt 

vest-ry,  armo-ry 

-8 

Eng  The  ordinary  plural  of 

nouns           .  .        .  . 

boy-s,  tree-s 

(Nouns  ending  in  -  ch  (soft),  -ah,  -s,  -x,  add  -es :  as  church-es,  dish-es, 
glass-es,  fox-es.    To  these  add  one  word  in  -z,  topaz-es.) 
-s  Modern  Eng.  ..    Adjectival  noun  (plural 
number) 


-s  Eng. 


The  S  sing.  pres.  Ind. 


good-s,  sweet-s 
love-s,  hear-s 


of  verbs 

(Verbs  ending  in  -eh  (soft),  -sh,  -s,  -x,  -z,  add  -es :  as  reach-es,  wish-es, 
guess-es,  box-es,  whisz-es.    Till  the  llth  century  it  was  -th.) 

-'si  Eng.  -es  ..    Possessive  case  of  nouns  man-'s,  men-'s 

-[s]'  I  Eng.  -es  (sing.)     Possessive  plu.  after  -s   boys',  girls' 
(This  sign  (')  arose  out  of  a  blunder.    Our  old  grammarians  supposed 
the  possessive  -s  was  a  contraction  of  his,  and  wrote  it  accordingly  's). 
The  plu.  (')  is  a  double  blunder,  as  -es  is  not  a  plu.  gen.  term. 


-saur  or 

}Gk.    sauros 

}A  prehistoric  reptile 

-saurus 

(a  lizard) 

of  the  lizard  race  .  . 

See  pp.  1050-1053 

-scape 

Eng.  -scipe 

..    Noun,  view     ..        .. 

land-scape 

-[s]h 

Eng.      .  . 

.  .    Adjectival  noun 

Engli-[s]h,  Iri-[s]h  folk 

-ship 

Eng.  -scipe 

.  .    Noun,    tenure,    pos-  ) 

lord-ship,    guardian- 

session, office           J 

ship 

-ship 

Eng.  -scipe 

.  .    Noun,  form,  state,  con- 

-ship 

Eng.  -scipe 

dition           .  .        .  . 
.  .    Noun,  skill,  art 

hard-ship,  friend-ship 
horseman-ship,    work- 

man-ship 

-ts]ion 

Lat.  -ts]£o  gen 

^   Noun  act   state          -f 

confu-[s]ion,     ascen- 

-ion~is 

J             '       '                   \ 

ts]  ion 

SUFFIXES  AND   TERMINATIONS. 


•sis 

Gk.  -sis..        ..    Noun,process,its  result 

analy-sia,  synthe-sis 

•sm 

Gk.  -sm-os       .  ,    Noun,  system,  act     .  . 

method-[i]sm,  spa-sm 

-Borne 

Germ,  -sam     ..    Adj.,  full  of,  containing 

glad-some,  light-some 

-son 

Eng.  «wn-ii      ..    Added  to  proper  names 

John-son,  Dick-son 

-[s]or 

Lat.  -[s]or        ..    Noun,  agent    .. 

spon-[s]or,  succes-[s]or 

(-or  is  especially  used  in  legal  phraseology  to  denote  the  active  party  in 

02>position  to  -ce  the  object  of  an  action.    It  is  also  used  after  -t  or  -s.) 

-Fsojry 

Lat.  -\so~\ri-us  .  .    Adj.,  full  of,  able  to.  . 

'illu-[so]ry,persua-[so]ry 

-[sojry 

Lat.  -[so]n-wwi      Noun,  a  dSpOt           .. 

sen-[solry,  insen-[so]ry 

-ss 

Pr.  -[e]ss-e,  -&s  .  .    Abstract  noun.  . 

progr-[e]ss,  distr-[e]ss 

-st 

Gk.  -st-es         ..    Noun,  agent    .. 

antagon-[i]st,  art-[i]st 

-ster 

Eng.  -ster        ..    Noun,  trade,  skill     .. 

malt-ster,  spin-ster 

(-ster  does  not  denote  one  of  the  female  sex  ;  it  is  added  to  any  gen- 

der, and  means  trade,  pursuit,  or  the  skill  which  results  therefrom  :  tint* 

"malt-ster"  is  one  whose  trade  or  pursuit  is  malting,  "spinster"  is  one 

whose  pursuit  is  spinning.  J 

-[st]ic 

Gk.  -[st]ik-os  .  .    Adj.,  active  quality  .. 

sophi-[st]ic,  sarca-[st]io 

-[st]ical 

Lat.    -al    with 

Gk.  -[s<]ifc-os     Adj.,  active  quality  .. 

sophi-[st]ic-al 

-[str]ess 

Fr.  -[str]ess-e  .  .   Noun,  a  female 

sonsH>tr]-ess,  mi[str]-css 

[s]ure 

Lat.  -[s]ur-a    .  .    Abstract  noun 

mea-[s]ure,  plea-[s]ure 

-sy 

Lat.  -ca,  -ti-a  .  .    Noun,  an  art,  office  .  . 

minstrel-sy,  embas-sy 

f-cy  is  added  to  Abstract  nouns  denoting  rank,  office,  as  aristocra-cy.J 

-sy 

Eng.  -s'-eye     .  .    Added  to  certain  plants 

dai-sy 

•Mr 

Gk.  -sia           .  .    Noun,  a  group,  a  genus 

euphra-[s]y 

-My 

Romance  -\s\ie      Abstract  noun 

courte-[s]y,  here-[s]y 

-sy 

Romance         ..    Adj  

tip-sy,  trick-sy 

-t 

Eng.  -ed,  -d,  -t     Past  part.        .  . 

clef-t,  spel-t,  dream-t 

(7)i  Ang.-Sax.,  verbs  ending  in  c,  h,  p,  s,  t,  x,  took  -t  instead  of  -d  in  ih« 

fast  and  past  part.    In  modern  Eng.  the  -t  is  limited  to  verbs  ending  in 

f,  1,  Id,  m,  p.) 

-t 

Eng.  -ed,  -d,  -t     Participialjnoun 

gif-t,  shoo-t 

-t 

Eng.  -t  .  .        .  .    Noun     

lef-t  (the  lef  or  weak 

hand) 

-t 

Romance  -t,  -te    Participial  noun 

habi-t,  profl-t 

-t 

Lat.  -t-a,  -s  gen. 

-t-is   ..        ..   Noun     

aun-t,  ar-t,  moun-t 

-t 

Lat.  -t-um       ,  .    Participial  noun 

deb-t,  rescrip-t 

-t 

Lat.  -(-us         ..    Adj  

hones-t,  modes-t 

•t 

Gk.  -t-6s          ..    Noun,  agent    .. 

prophe-t,  com-et   (one 

who  wears  long  hair} 

-te 

Gk.  -U-s          .  .    Noun,  agent 

hypocri-te,  athle-te 

-teen 

Eng.  -tyne       .  .    Numeral,  ten  added  .  . 

four-teen,  six-teen 

•teenth 

Eng.    -thcet, 

-theoth-e       ..    Ordinal  adj.,  ten  added 

four-teenth,  six-teenth 

f-th  converts  nouns  to  adjectives:   as  "wide"  wid-th,  "hale"  heal-th 

"long"  leng-th,  "  deep"  dep-th,  "broad"  bread-thj 

-ra« 

Lat.  -[t]r-um  ..    Noun,  instrument     .. 

coul-[t]er,  canis-[t]er 

-[t]er 

Romance         .  .    Noun,  instrument     .  . 

bols-[t]er,  cas[t]-er 

-[t]er 

Eng.  -\i~\er-e    .  .    Noun,  agent 

wri[t]-er,  figh[t]-er 

-[t]er 

Eng.  -\t]or       .  .    Verbal  noun 

laugh-[t]er,  slaugh-[t]er 

-tte]ry 

Lat.   -\te\ri-uin     Noun,  condition,  state 

mys-[te]ry,  mas-[te]ry 

-[te]ry 

Lat.   -[te]ri-um     Noun,    d6p6t,    place) 

baptis-[te]ry,   monas- 

set  apart      .  .          ) 

[te]ry 

-th 

Eng.  -th          ..    Converts   adj.   to   ab- 

stract nouns 

tru-th,  dep-tli 

-th 

Eng.  -t-a,  -th-c  .    Ordinal  adj  

six-th,  seven-th 

•[ti]a 

Lat.  -[H]i        .  .    Noun  of  multitude    .  . 

mili[ti]-a 

lii 
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-[ti]c 

Gk.  -lti]h-os    .  .    Noun,  active 

here[ti]-c,  cri[ti]-c 

-[ti]cal 

Lat.     -al     with 

Gk.  -k-os      ..    Adj.,  active  quality  .. 

here[ti]-cal,  cri[ti]-cal 

-[ti]on 

Lat.   -\ti}o  gen. 

-on-is..        ..    Noun,  act  of,  state    .. 

mo[ti]-on,  no[ti]-on 

-[ti]on 

Lat.  -[ti]o  gen. 

-on-is.  .        .  .    Noun,  a  thing  made  .  . 

po[ti]-on,  lo[ti]-on 

-[t]or 

Lat.  -\f\or        .  .    Noun,  agent 

audi[t]-or,  fac[t]-or 

-Mre 

Lat.   -[t]r-ium, 

-[t]ri-a         ..    Noun,  instrument    .. 

scep-[t]re,  mi-[t]re 

-[tolry 

Lat.  -[to]rl-um  .    Noun,  depOt,  place  for 

lava-[to]ry,dormi-[to]ry 

-[to]ry 

Lat.  -[to^ri-us  .  .    Adj.,  active  quality  .  . 

inflamma-[to]ry,purgH,- 

-[trjess 

Fr.  -[tr]ess-e    ..    Noun,  female  agent  .. 

instruc[tr]-ess,   en- 

chantr-ess 

-[tr]ix 

Lat.  -[tr]ix      .  .    Noun,  female  agent    . 

execu[tr]-ix,  testa[tr]-ix 

-tude 

Lat.  -tud-o       .  .    Abstract  noun  .  . 

forti-tude,  grati-tude 

-ttlure 

Lat.  -[f]ur-a    ,.    Abstract  noun.. 

na-[t]ure,  adven-[t]ure 

-[t]ure 

Lat.  -[f]ur-a    ..    Concrete  noun.  . 

pic-[t]ure,  aper-[t]ure 

-ty 

Eng.  -tig         .  .    Multiple  of  ten 

six-ty,  seven-ty 

-[u]ce 

Lat.   -[u]ca,      )    Noun,   outcome,   pro- 

-[u]cti-o         /      duct  

lett-[u]ce,  prod-[u]ce 

-duce 

Lat.  -duc-o      .  .    Verb,  to  lead  .  . 

intro-duce,  re-duce 

-ule 

Lat.  -\c\ul-us,  -a   Noun,  dim  

pust-ule,  spher-ule 

-[u]nd 

Lat.  -[u]nd-us..    Gerundial  noun 

joc-[u]nd,  rubic-[u]nd 

-ure 

Lat.  -ura         .  .    Noun,  relating  to  the  ) 

agiicult-ure,     horti- 

arts    ..         ..          / 

cult-ure 

-ure 

Fr.  ceuvre  (work)  Noun,  manipulated  .  . 

man-ure,  manufact-ure 

INoun,  (in  Chem.)  de- 

notes a  combination 

-uret 

with  an  inflammable 

or    electro  -positive 

body  

sulph-uret,  carb-uret 

-ve 

Lat.  -v-us        ..    Noun     

octa-ve,  oli-ve 

-ive 

Lat.  -iv-us       .  .    Noun,  inclination     .  . 

mot-ive,  pens-ive 

(-»,  often  changed  into  "f  ":  as  sa-fe,  bailiff,  &c.) 

-ward 
-wards 

Eng.  -iveard    ..    Adj.,  tending  to 
Eng.  -weardes  .  .    Adv.  ,  in  the  direction  ) 

north-ward.south-ward 
home-wards,  heaven- 

of      ..         ..          f 

wards 

-ways 

Eng.  -wis        ..    Adv.,  in  the  direction  ) 

of     ..     ..      ; 

side-ways  or  side-wise 

-wig 

Lat.   -uca  ;    Fr. 

•uque  ..         ..    Noun,  formed  .  . 

perri-wig 

-wise 

Eng.  -v)is         ..    Adv.,  in  the  direction) 
of        ..         ..           f 

length  wise,    breadth- 
wise 

-worth 

Eng.    worth     ")    In  names  of  places,  a  ) 
(land)             V       farm  land  belong-  > 
)       ing  to..        ..          ) 

Words-worth,     Isle- 
worth 

-Wright 

Eng.     wirht-a  )    Noun,  a  workman  or  ) 

ship-wvight,     wheel- 

or wi/rM-a     |       wright           .  .          ) 

wright 

-y 

Eng.  -ig           .  .    Noun,  dim  

Nell-y,  Johnn-y 

-y 

Eng.  -ig           ..    Adj.,  of  the  nature) 
of,  like         .  .          j" 

snow-y,  frost-y 

-y 

Gk.  -i«  ..         ..    Noun,     denoting     a) 

astronom-y,    homeo- 

science         .  .          f 

path-y 

-y 

Lat.  and  Gk.  -ia  Abstract  nouns 

charit-y,  modest-v 

-[y]er 
•jrl,  -yle 

Eng.  -[gu\ere   .  .    Noun,  an  agent 
Gk.  huU,  wood    Noun,  the  substance  \ 
from    which    any-  [• 
thing  is  made          ) 

law-[y]er,  i.e.  / 

benzo-yle  =  bon-zoil, 
meth-yl 

ERRORS    OF    SPEECH 

.AND  or 

SPELLINGS 


a,  fate; 

&,  about; 

a,  father  ; 

th,  the. 

e,  meed; 

8,  betray; 

6,  Gk.  long  c  ; 

Th,  f/iiw. 

i,  iry; 

1,  Hi; 

6,  Gk.  long  o; 

j.jesi. 

6,  no; 

6,  on; 

6w,  grow; 

",  the  stronger  of 

u,  unit  ; 

ti,  us  ; 

8w,  now  ; 

two  accents. 

A-  (Old  Eng.  adverbial   prefix)  denoting  "away,"  "without," 
"on,"  &c. 

A-  (prefixed  to  verbs)  intensifies,  as  "awake,"  "arouse." 
A-  (Greek  prefix)  negative ;  an  before  vowels. 
A  (Article)  is  An  with  the  n  omitted,  before  words  beginning 
with  a  consonant  or  aspirated  h.    Exceptions:  It  stands 
before  one,  as  "many  a  one,"  before  Eu-  and  u=yu,  as  a 
eulogy,  a  u-nit,  and  not  before  words  beginning  with  h, 
unless  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  as  a  his'tory,  an 
histo'rian. 

Ab-  The  Latin  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix,  drops  the  "b" 
before  m  and  v  ;  and  adds  "  s  "  before  c  and  t. 
"  AB"  (preflxt)  means  diminution, 
Removal,  or  complete  exclusion  ; 
'Tis  "A"  before  both  m  and  v, 
And  "  ABS  "  before  both  c  and  t. 
Abattoir,  ab.at.twor',  a  public  slaughter-house  (French). 

French  abattre,  to  knock  down  (a  battre). 
Abbassides,  Ab'.bas.sides.    A  family  of  caliphs.    (Double  &  and  s.) 

Abbas,  Mahomet's  uncle;  -sides,  -ides  (patronymic)  descendants  of. 
Abbe,  ab.bay.    French  clerical  title  given  for  scholarship. 
Abbot,  feminine  abbess.     Head  of  an  abbey  or  nunnery. 
Abbreviate,  db.bree'-vl.ate  not  a.bree'-vl.ate.    (Double  6.) 
Abbreviation,  ab.brce'-vl.a"-shun.    A  shortened  form. 

Latin  ab  brevidre,  to  shorten. 
Abet,  abett-ed,  abett-ing,  abett-or  (Kule  i.) 
Abhor,  ab.lwr'  not  a.bor';  abhorr'-er,  abhorr'-ence,  abhorr'-ent 
abhorr-ently,  abhorred  (2  syl.),  abhorr-ing  (Rule  i.) 


ERRORS  OF  SPEECH 


Abide,  past  tense  abode,  past  participle  abided. 

Ablative,  ab'.l&.tlv  not  db.lay'.tlv,  a  case  in  grammar. 

-able  (Latin  suffix  -bilis,  preceded  by  a).    Added  to  adjectives. 

The  "a"  is  merely  a  copula.    In  words  derived  from  the  first  con- 
jugation the  copulative  vowel  is  a,  otherwise  it  is  i. 

Abnormal,  ab.nor'.mal,  out  of  rule,  irregular. 

Latin  ab  norma,  not  according  to  the  square  [used  by  builders]. 
Abracadabra,  ab'-rah-kah.dab"-rah  not  ab'-a-ka.dab"-rah, 
Abridgment  (verbs  in  -dge  drop  "  e  "  before  -ment).    Eule  xix. 

Abrotonum,  a-brdt'.o.num,  often  misspelt  abrotanum. 

Greek  dbr6t6n6n,  the  immortal  plant,  so  called  from  its  great  anti- 
septic qualities  (a  Irotos,  not  mortal). 

Abstract,  ab'.stract  (noun),  abstract'  (verb).    Eule  1. 

Abuse,  a.buce'  (noun),  a.buze  (verb).    Kule  li. 

Abut',  abutt-ed,  abutt-ing,  but  abutment  (Eule  i.) 

Ac-  (prefix).    Latin  preposition  ad  before  "  c." 

-ac  (suffix),  Greek  -aJc-os,  Latin  -ac-us,  "possessed  of,"  "of." 

Acacia,  a.kash'.t.ah  not  a.kay'.shcr,  nor  a.kaze'.jer. 

Latin  acticta,  a  thorn.    (The  thorny  plant.) 
Academics,  ak'.d-dem".lks.    Disciples  of  Plato. 

Because  he  taught  in  the  Academy,  or  grounds  of  Academus. 
Academy,  a.kad'.e.my  not  ak'-d.dem-y.    (The  "  e  "  is  long  in  Gk,) 

Greek  ac&demos,  Latin  academia. 
Acalephse,  ak'-a.lee"-fe.     The  "  medusae,"  as  sea-nettles,  &c. 

Greek  dkaUpM,  a  nettle. 

Acarus,  plu.  acari  (Latin),  ak'.&.r&s,  ak'.a.ri,  mites,  &c. 
Acarides,  a-kar'ry.deez,  or  acarldse.     The  acari  family. 

Greek  akari  and  -ides  (patronymic)  the  acari  family. 
Acatalectic,  a.kat'-li.lek"-tik  not  a.kat'-a.lep"-tik. 
Accede  (not  one  of  the  three  which  end  in  -ceed.)    Rule  xxvii. 

Latin  oc  [ad]  cedo,  to  go.   (N.B. — "  exceed,"  "  proceed,"  "  succeed  "). 
Accelerate,  ak.sel'.c.rate.     Toiasten.     (Double  c,  one  I.) 

Latin  ac  [ad]  celerdre  to  hasten  to  [the  end]. 
Accent,  ak'.sent  (noun),  ak.sent'  (verb).    Eule  1. 
Accessible,  not  accessable  (Lat.  ac  [ad]  cedere,  see  -able). 
Accessory,  ak'.ses.sd.ry  not  ak.ses'.so.ry  (Eule  Iv.) 

Law  Lat.  an  [ad]  cessorius,  one  who  goes  to  or  joins  another  [in  crime]. 
Accidence,  elements  of  grammar ;  Accidents,  mischances. 
Aocipitres,    ak.sip'.f.treez.      Such    birds    as   hawks,   vultures, 
eagles,  &c. 

Latin  acdptter,  plural  acdpttres,  hawks. 


AND   OF  SPELLING. 


Acclimate,  ak.lcli'.mate  not  ak'.Ttlt.mtit. 

Acclimatise,  not  acclimatize ;  acclimatisation  (E.  xxxi.) 

Latin  ac  [ad]  clima  [habituated]  to  a  climate. 
Acclivity,  ak.kUv'.i.ty  not  aMtv'.l.tij.    A  slope. 

Latin  ac  [ad]  cllvttas,  a  bending  upwards. 
Accom'modate,  accom'moda"tion  (double  c  and  m). 

Latin  ac  [ad]  commoddre,  to  lend  help  to  one. 
Accomplice,  ak.kom'.plis  not  a.kom'.plis.    A  confederate. 

Latin  ae  [ad]  complfco,  to  fold  up  with  one  [in  mischief]. 
Accomplish,  ak.kom'.plish  not  a.kom'.plish.    To  finish. 

Latin  ac  [ad]  compleo,  to  complete  entirely. 

Accord,  ak.kord'  not  a.kord'.    To  agree  with  one,  to  award. 

Latin  ac  [ad]  corda,  [hearts]  to  hearts. 
Accordingly,  ak.kord'. ing. ly  not  a.kor'.ding.li. 

Accordion,  ak.kord'.i.on  not  a.kor'.de.on.    An  instrument  which 

plays  in  accord  with  others. 
Accost,  ak.kost'  not  a.kost'.    To  address  another. 

Latin  ac  [ad]  cosia,  to  draw  near  to  one's  side  [to  speak]. 
Account,  ak.kount'  not  a.kount'.     A  hill;  to  verify. 

Latin  ac  [ad]  compnto.  A  mercantile  term,  meaning  "  the  particulars 
of  a  bill  set  forth,"  and  hence  "to  state  particulars."  "  (Jompt" 
is  a  contraction  of  computo  (eomp't). 

Accountant,  accountable  (1st  conj.,  computare,  B.  xxiv.,  xxv.) 
Accoutrements,  ak.koo'.tre.ments.    Mih'tary  equipments.     (Fr.) 

Accredit,  ak.kred'.it  not  a.kred'.it.     To  give  trust  to  one. 

Latin  ac  [ad]  credo,  to  give  credit  to  one. 
-ace  (suffix  of  nouns)  Latin  c  or  t,  preceded  by  "a." 

Thus  menace  (Lat.  minacto?),  preface  (Lat.  prsefafio), 

It  means  "of  the  nature  of,"  "pertaining  to." 

-acesB  (In  botany)  denotes  an  "order:"  as  amaranth-acece. 
-aceous,  -acious  (suffix,  of  adjectives),  "of  the  nature  of,"  "ap. 
pearance  of,"  as  saponaceous  (Lat.  sapo,  sapon{is~],  soap). 
Acephala,  a.sef'.tt.ld'h.    In  Geology,  molluscs  without  a  head. 

Greek  a  keph&U,  without  a  head  [as  oysters]. 
Ache,  ake,  pain.     Hake,  a  hook,  a  fish. 

"Ache,"  Greek  achos,  pain.  "Hake,"  Old  Eng.,  hcecca,  a  hook. 
The  jaw  of  the  hake  is  like  a  hook. 

Achores,  a.kd'.reez  not  ak'.d.reez.    Pustules  on  the  head. 

Greek  achdr,  an  ulcer  on  the  head  with  an  inflamed  base. 
Achne,  often  misspelt  acne,  ak'.ne.    A  pimple  on  the  face. 

Greek  achn&,  surface  foam. 

-acity  added  to  Abstract  Nouns:  as  audacify.    See  -ace. 


ERRORS  OF  SPEECH 


Acknowledgment,  ak.knol'.ledg.ment  not  ak.kndw'.ledg.ment, 
All  verbs  ending  in  -dge  drop  the  "a"  before  -ment  (Eule  xviii.) 
-acle  (Latin  -[a\culwri),  "diminutive;"  as  tabernacle,  a  little 
wooden  house. 

Acme,  ak.m&y  (Greek).  The  highest  point,  the  crisis  of  a 
disease.'  It  means  "the  edge,"  hence  the  Greek  proverb, 
tirl  %vpov  d,Kfj.rjs  (on  the  razor's  edge),  that  is,  "at  the 
critical  moment." 

Acne,  see  Aclme.     Hackney,  a  horse  kept  for  hire. 

Aconite,  ak'.d.nite.     The  herb  Wolfsbane. 

Greek  akoniton,  the  plant  without  dust,  meaning,  it  will  grow  on 
rocks  where  there  is  not  even  dust  for  a  soil.  It  is  called  "  Wolfs- 
bane" because  meat  steeped  in  its  juice  was  used  by  our  fore- 
fathers as  a  lure  to  poison  wolves. 

Acorus,  a'.ko.rus.     "  Sweet  flag,"  &c. 

Greek  a  ktirfy,  to  stop  diarrhcea,  for  its  astringent  properties.  Called 
"flag,"  because  its  flowers  resemble  a  flag  curled  by  wind. 

Acotyledon,  a',  kot-y  .lee" -dSn,  plu.,  acotyle'dons,  or  acotyle'dfina. 

Plants  without  husks  or  seed-lobes  for  their  seed. 
Greek  a  kotuleddn,  without  husks  (like  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  &c.) 
Acoustics,  a.kow'.stiks  not  a.coo'.sttks.    Science  of  sounds. 

Greek  akoud,  to  hear. 

Acquit,  acquitt-al,  acquitt-ance,  acquitt-ed,  acquitt-ing  (E.  i.) 
Acrogenous  (plants),  a.krodg'.8.n?ts  not  ak'.ro.jee".neMs. 

Greek  akro  g£nos,  growth  upwards.  Plants,  like  tree-ferns,  which 
grow  tall,  without  increasing  much  in  bulk.  Plants  which  grow 
in  bulk,  not  height,  are  called  amphigens. 

Acroleine,  ak.kro'.K.in.     Acrid  fumes  from  distilled  oils. 

Latin  acre  olei,  acrid-product  of  oil. 
Acrolith,  ak'.kro.lith.     A  statue  partly  in  stone  or  marble. 

Greek  akrd-lithos,  stone  extremities  (as  head,  arms,  legs,  &c.) 
Act,  a  deed.    Hacked,  hakt,  mutilated. 

Latin  acta,  things  done.  .  "Hack,"  Old  Eng.,  Jiaec[an],  to  cut. 
Actsea,  ak.tce'ah.     The  snake-root  genus  of  plants. 

Greek  a  ktad,  preventive  of  death  [from  the  bite  of  snakes].  Called 
''herb  Christopher,"  because  St.  Christopher  was  invoked  to  ward 
off  evil  spirits,  which  often  assumed  the  form  of  snakes  (Gen.  iii.) 

Actinia,  plu.  actiniae,  ak.tin'.i.ah,  ak.tirii.e.    Sea-anemones,  &c. 
Greek  aktis,  a  ray,  because  their  numerous  tentacles  extend  like  rays 
from  the  circumference  of  the  mouth. 

Actinocrinites,  ak'-tin-o.kri"-nites,  not  ak'-tin.ok"-ri-nites.     A 

subgenus  of  extinct  "  actinia." 

Greek  aktis  krinon,  ray-lily  (radiated  lily-shaped  animals). 
Actor,  fern,  actress ;  not  acter  as  it  is  a  Latin  word  (R.  xxxvii.) 
-acy  (suffix)  Greek  -[a]7c-os  (nouns)  "rank,"  "office :"  as  papacy. 


AND   OF  SPELLING. 


-acy  (suffix)  Latin  -\a\sia,  -tia  (nouns)  "state,"  "condition:" 
celibacy. 

Ad-  (Latin  preposition)  to,  for.  As  a  prefix  it  intensifies,  or 
denotes  "approach,"  "juncture,"  "addition."  It  changes 
its  consonant  in  sympathy  •with  the  liquids,  and  with  c 
and  s,  p  and  /,  g  and  t. 

"  AD  "  (preflxt)  means  augmentation, 
Juncture,  or  approximation ; 
But  when  preceding  c,  f,  g, 
A  liquid,  or  a  p,  s,  t, 
These  letters  it  prefers  to  d. 

Ad  infinitum  (Latin)  ad  in.fi.nl' .turn.     Without  end,  for  ever. 
Ad  nauseam  (Latin)  ad  nau'.sV.am.     To  disgust,  to  nausea. 

Ad  valorem  (Latin)  ad  va.lo.'rcm.  A  tax  in  proportion  to  the 
market  value  of  the  things  taxed. 

Observe  the  terminations  of  these  last  three  words. 
Adage,  ad'.adje,  a  proverb.     Adagio,  a.day'j%.o  not  a.dadg'.V.o. 

"  Adage,"  Latin  addgium.     "Adagio,"  Ital.,  slow  time  (in  Music). 
Adamantean,  ad' -a-man.tee" -an  not  ad' '-a.man" '-t$-an. 

Latin  adamantixus,  hard  or  strong  as  adamant. 
Adamic,  Ad'.am.ik  not  A.dam'.ih,  as  "  The  Adamic  Covenant." 

Adansonia,  A'-dan.sd"-n%-ah.    The  boabah  or  Monkey-bread-tree. 

So  called  by  Linnaeus  in  comp.  to  Michel  Adanson,  a  French  botanist. 
Adapis,  ad'.a.pts.  An  extinct  animal  resembling  a  hedgehog. 

This  was  the  animal  which  Cuvier  worked  out  from  a  stray  bone  or 
two  by  his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy. 

Add,  to  join.    Had,  past  tense  of  "  have."    Aid,  help. 

"  Add," Latin  addo.     "Had,"  Old  Eng.  hcffde,  p.  of  habban,  to  hava. 
"  Aid,"  ode,  French  aider,  to  assist ;  Latin  adjutare. 

Addendum,  plu.  addenda  (Latin).     Things  to  be  added. 
Addicted,  ad.dict'.ed  not  a.dict'.cd.     Given  up  to  the  habit. 

Latin  ad-dictus,  given  in  bondage  to  [a  creditor  or  habit]. 
Addition,  ad.dish'.on  not  a.dish'.on;  addit'ional  (double  d). 
Address,  ad.dress'  not  a.dress'.    To  speak  to,  to  give  the  due  title. 

French  adresser  (one  d),  but  in  English  the  d  is  doubled. 
-ade  (Lat.  at-us),  termination  of  Nouns  :  "  state  of,"  as  "blockade. 
-ade,  as  a  termination  of  Verbs  :  "  act  of,"  as  cannonade, 
-adse  (Greek  patronymic  -idtis  or  -iadSs),  "descent  from,"  "of 

the  family  of";  generally  -idee  as  c&mdce.  , 
Adephagans,  a.def'.a.ganz.     A  tribe  of  voracious  insects. 

Greek  ad&phagos,  voracious. 
Adept,  a.dept'  not  ad'.ept.     One  skilled  in  something. 

Latin  adeptus,  one  who  has  discovered  [the  philosopher's  stonel. 


ERRORS  OF  SPEECH 


Adiantnm,  ad'  -I.  an"  -turn.     "  Maiden-hair"  and  other  ferns. 

Greek  adianton,  dry.    So  called  because  rain  does  not  wet  it. 
Adieu,  u.de'u,  Good  b'ye.    Ado,  a.doo,  fuss. 

"  Adieu,"  French  &  Dieu,  [T  commend  you]  to  God. 

"Ado,"  Old  Eng.  verb  ado'n.    The  noun  means  a  fuss,  as  if  there 
was  much  to  do. 

Adipic  (acid),  ad'.t.pik  not  a.dip'tk.     Fat  procured  by  acid. 

Latin  adeps,  adlpis,  fat. 
Adipocere,  ad'.  I.  po.  seer.    A  substance,  called  "  grave  wax." 

Latin  adiposa  cera,  fatty  wax  (found  in  cemeteries). 
Adipose,  ad'.i.poce  not  ad'.i.poze.    Full  of  fat,  fatty. 

Latin  adipssus,  containing  fat. 
Adjournment,  ad-jurn'.mcnt  not  a-jurn'.ment.    Postponement. 

French  ajournement,  deferred  to  another  day  (jour,  a  day). 
Adjure,  adjure'  not  a.jure'.    To  bind  by  oath. 

Latin  ad-j&ro,  to  make  one  swear  to  [what  he  says]. 
Adjust,  ad.just'  not  a.justf;  adjustment,  adjust'.  ment. 

Latin  ad-justus  [righted]  to  what  is  correct. 
Adjutant,  ad'.ja.tant.    (This  word  is  incorrect  in  quantity.) 

Latin  ad-jutant,  one  who  aids. 

Adjutor,  female  adjutrix,  ad.ju'.tor,  ad.ju'.trix  (E.  xlvi.) 
Administrator,  female  administratrix  (Latin)  E.  xlvi. 
Admit',  admitt'-ance,  admitt'-able  also  admiss'-ible,  admitt'-ed, 

admitt'-er,  admitt'-ing  (Eule  i.)    Admittable  (R.  xxiii.) 
Adonis,  A.do'.nis.     The  plant  called  "  Pheasant's  eye." 

The  flower  of  the  "corn  Adonis  "  is  poetically  supposed  to  have  been 
reddened  by  the  blood  of  the  boy  Adonis  dropping  on  it. 

Ad'ulator  (Latin),  not  ad'ulater  (Rule  xxxvii.) 

Advertised,  ad'.vZr.ttzd  (in  a  newspaper). 
ad.v£r'.tfzd  (by  private  letter). 
Advertisement,  ad-ver'.ttz-ment,  not  ad'-ver.tlze"-ment. 

Advertiser,  ad'-vSr.tl-zfr;  not  advertiser  (R.  xxxi.) 
Latin  ad  verto,  to  turn  [public  attention]  to  something. 
(Advertiser  is  not  a  Latin  word,  but  an  English  coinage,  and  hence 
the  suffix  is  er,  not  or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 

Advice  (noun),  advise  (verb).     Latin  ad  vlso,  to  go  to  see  (E.  li.) 
Advisable,  ad.vl'.za.l'l  (Not  of  the  1st  Lat.  conj.,  E.  xxiii.) 
Adynamic,  a'.dy-nam"-1k,  not  dynamic  or  strong. 
Adytum,  ad'.y.tum,  not  a.dy'.tum  (Gk.  aduton,  Holy  of  Holies). 

JBdile,  e'.dile.    A  Horn,  magistrate  who  had  charge  of  the  public 
buildings.     (Lat.  a;des,  sing.  "  a  house,"  plu.  "  a  temple  "). 
2Egean  (Sea)  E.jee'.an  (Sea).    The  Archipelago. 


AND  OF  SPELLING. 


JEgicerea,  e'-jt.ser"ry-ah.     Order  of  plants,  genus  JEgiceras. 

Greek  algos  k£ras,  goat's  horn,    ^gicera,  e.jlsf.S.rah. 
.ZEgilops,  e'-j  11.  dps.     A  sore  in  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

Greek  algos  ops,  a  goat's  eye.    Goats  being  subject  to  the  disease. 
JEneid,  E.nee'M,  not  E'.nt.ld.    Virgil's  epic  about  jEne'as. 

-id  (a  patronymic) meaning  "pertaining  to,"  "concerning." 
.ZEolian,  E.d'.tt.an.    It  ought  to  be  E.ol'.i.an  (o  short). 
.ZEolic,  e.ol'.lk,  not  e.o'.lik.     Belonging  to  ^Eol'ia  (Greece). 
JErugo,  e.ru'.go.  (Lat.)    The  green  "  rust "  of  bronze  ornaments. 
JEthal  or  Ethal,  eth'.al.     (A  word  coined  by  Chevreul.) 

It  consists  of  the  first  syllables  of  Eth  [er]  and  Al[cohol\. 
^Esthetics,  ece.rhet'.lks.    The  philosophy  of  good  taste. 

Greek  aisthtttkos  [beauty  as  it  is]  appreciated  by  the  senses.    (The  * 
of  the  second  syllable  is  long  in  Greek.) 

.ZEthogen,  eth.d.jen.    An  intensely  luminous  compound. 

Greek  aithon  gSnd.    I  produce  luminosity. 
.ZEthusa,  e.rhu'.zah.  A  genus  of  plants  including  "Fools'  parsley." 

Greek  aithousa,  burning  hot.    The  leaves  being  very  acrid. 
JEtites,  more  correctly  Aetites,  a'-e.tl'-teez.    Hollow  stones. 
Greek  attos,  an  eagle.    Supposed  to  form  part  of  eagles0  nests. 
Aer-  (prefix).     All  words  with  this  prefix  (except  a.e'.ri.al)  have 

the  accent  on  the  first  letter.     For  example : — 
a'erate  (3  syll.)        a'erog"raphy  a'eronaut'ics 

a'era"ted  a'erolite  (4  syll.)     a'eropho"bia 

a'era"tion  a'eroFogy  a'erophytes  (4  syll.) 

a'erifica"tion  a'eroman"cy  a'eros"copy 

a'erify  a'erom"eter  a'erostaf'ics 

a'ero-dynam'ics       a'eronaut  a'erosta"tion 

Affair,  af'-fair  not  a.fair',  business;  plu.,  transactions  in  general. 

French  affaire  ;  Latin  af  [ad]  facSre  to  do  [something]. 
Affect,  af-fect'  not  a.fect' ;  affec'ted;  affec'tion  (double /). 

Latin  af  [ad]  fectus,  to  act  on  [one]. 

Affettuoso,  af-fef-too.o"-so.    (Ital.  term  in  Music.)    With  feeling. 
Affianced,  af.fi'. anst  not  a.fi'.anst.    Betrothed. 

Latin  af  [ad]  fido,  to  trust  to  one's  good  faith. 
Affidavit,  af-fi.da"-vit.     ('Davy  is  a  vulgarism.) 

Old  law  Latin  afflddre,  to  give  an  oath  of  fidelity. 
Affiliated,  af.fil' -i-a-ted  not  a.fil'-i-a-ted  (double/,  one  I). 

Latin  af  [ad]  filing,  [to  assign]  a  child  to  one. 
Affirm,  af.firm'  not  a.jlrm';  affirma'tion  (double/). 

Latin  af  [ad]  firman,  to  make  [something]  firm  to  [another], 
Affix'  (verb),  affix  (noun).    A  postfix  (Eule  1.) 

Latin  af  [ad]  fixo,  to  fix  to  [something]. 
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Afflatus,  af-Jlay' '-tus  not  a.Jlay'-tus.    Inspiration. 

Latin  af  [ad]  flatus,  breathed  into  one  [by  divine  inspiration]. 
Afflicted,  af.flils,' '.ted  not  a.flik'.ted;  afflic'tion  (double/). 

Latin  af  [ad]  fllgo,  to  dash  against  one. 
Afford,  afford'  not  aford'.     To  be  able  to  bear  the  expense. 

French  afforer;  Latin  af  [ad]  forum,  according  to  market-price. 
Affright,  af. fright'  not  a.frightf.    To  startle  with  fear. 

Old  Eng.  afyrht'  changed  to  afryht'  (the  g  is  interpolated). 
Affront,  af.frunt'  not  a.frunt';  affronted  (double  /). 

French  affronter;  Lat.  af  [ad]  frontem  [to  insult  one]  to  his  face. 
A  fortiori  (Lat.),  a  for.she.o'.rl.    For  a  still  greater  reason. 
Afraid,  a.fraid'  not  af.fraid.    Filled  with  fear. 

Old  Eng.  afard'  changed  to  a  freed'  ("afeard"'  is  the  older). 
Afresh,  a.fresh'  not  af. fresh'.    Again,  anew,  recently. 

Old  Eng.  afersc  changed  to  afresc  (c  equals  ch). 
Aft  (Old  Eng.  aft),  behind.    Haft  (Old  Eng.  haft),  a  handle. 
Ag-  (prefix)  is  the  Lat.  prep,  ad  before  "  g." 
Agagite  (The)  Ag'.a.gite.     Hainan  is  so  called  (Esth.  iii.  1). 
Agalmatolite,  a'-gal.mat"-d-lite.     A  clay  for  statuary. 

Greek  agalm&tos  lithos,  stone  for  images. 
Again,  a.geri  not  a.gane.    (Old  Eug.  agen.) 
Agama,  plu.  agamas,  ag'.a.mah,  &c.    A  species  of  lizard.     Tlu 

adjective  is  ag'amoid,  as  "  aganioid  lizards." 
Againa,  plu.  agamse,  ag'.a.mee.     Flowerless  plants.     The  adjoc- 
tive  is  ag'amous,  same  as  cryptogamic,  q.v.      All   the 
species,  &c.,  are  the  agam'idae  or  "  ag'ama  "  family. 

Greek  a  g&mos,  without  sexual  organs. 
Ag'ami,  plu.  ag'amls.     The  gold-breasted  Trumpeter. 
Agapanthus,  ag'-u.pan"-rhus.     The  African  blue  lily. 

Greek  agapttos  anthtis,  the  lovely  flower. 
A.g&pe,ag'.a.pee,  a  love-feast.    Agape,  a.gape,  wonder-struck. 

"  Agape,"  Greek  agap6,  brotherly  love. 

"  Agape,"  Old  Eng.  agedp,  open-mouthed  with  amazement. 

Agapemone,  ag'-a.pem"-o-ne.    Love's  abode. 

Greek  agApS  rnOnH,  Love's  mansion. 
Agaric,  ag'.ar.ik.    A  genus  of  fungi. 

Greek  ag&rtkon,  fungus  ;  from  Agdria,  a  river  of  Sarmatia. 
Agathophyllum,  ag'-a-rhd.JH"-lum.  Clove  nutmeg  of  Madagascar, 

Greek  agathon  phullon,  the  good  leaf. 
Agathotes,  a.gath'.d.teez.    One  of  the  gentian  farcily. 

Greek  agathdtes,  goodness  (from  its  medical  virtues). 
Agave,  a.ga'.v$  not  ag.av'.    The  American  aloe. 

Greek  agaut,  splendid  [plant]. 
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-age  (French  suffix),  "state  of:"  as  pupila<;e. 

-age  (Lat.  agVre)  "  the  act  of: "  as  tillage. 

-age  (Celt,  fulness),  added  to  collective  nouns :  as  herbage. 

Agen'dum,  plu.  agen'da  (Lat.)    Mem.  of  "  things  to  be  done." 

Ageratum,  a-jee'.ra.tfim  not  a.jS.ra'.tum  (Bot.)     A  flower. 

Greek  ager&ion,  exempt  from  old  age.  Properly,  "Everlastings." 
Agglomerate,  ag.glom'-e-rate  not  a.glom'-%-rate  (double  g,  one  m). 

Lat.  ag  [ad]  gWmerare,  to  wind  inte  a  ball  (glomus,  a  clew  of  thread). 
Agglutinate,  ag.glu'-ti-nate  not  a-glu'-H-nate.    To  glue  together. 

Lat.  ag  [ad]  gluttndre,  to  glue  together  (gluten,  gluttnis,  glue). 
Aggrandise,  ag'.grun.dize  not  a.gran'.dize.     To  exalt. 
Aggrandisement,  ag-gran'-diz-ment  not  ag'-gran.dize"-ment. 

Latin  ag  [ad]  grandesco,  to  make  larger  and  larger  (Kule  xxxi.) 
Aggressive,  ag.gress'-iv  ;  aggression,  aggressor  (double  g  and  s). 

Latin  ag  [ad]  gressio,  a.  going  against.    ("Aggressor,"  Kule  xxxvii.) 
Aggrieve,  ag.greev'  not  a.greev'.     To  do  wrong  to  a  person. 

A  hybrid  word.    Lat.  ag  [ad],  French  grever,  to  burden  with  taxes. 
Agilia,  a.jil'.i.ah.     Squirrels,  dormice,  and  similar  "  Eodents." 

Latin  agttla,  nimble  creatures. 

Agio,  ady'.i.o  not  a'.jS.o.     The  market  difference  between  bank- 
notes  and  current  coin.     Ago,  a.go'.     Gone  by. 

"Agio,"  Ital.  aggio,  difference.    "Ago,"  Old  Eng.  agdn,  gone  by. 
Agitator  (Latin),  af-i.ta'-tor  not  agitater.     (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Agnail  see  Angnail. 

Agnate,  ag'.nate.     Related  on  the  father's  side;    Cognate,  on 
the  mother's. 

Latin  ag  [ad]  natus,  born  to  [the  same  surname]. 
Agomphians,  a.gom'-fi-anz.     Rodents  without  grinders. 

Greek  a-gomphtos,  without  a  grinder. 
Agora,  ag'.S.rah.     The  Greek  "  forum.'' 

Greek  ageird,  to  assemble ;  the  place  of  assembly ;  the  market-place. 
Agree,  agree-ing,  agree-ment,  agree-able,  agree-ably,  &c. 

(Observe  the  double  e  is  retained  throughout. ) 
Agrimony,  ag'.rtmun'.y.    A  genus  of  field  plants. 

Greek  agros  m8n3,  the  field  my  abode. 
Aide-de-camp,  plu.  aides-de-camp  (French).    A  military  officer. 

A'.de.cong,  plu.  aid'.de.cong,  sometimes  aids.de.cong. 
Aiguille,  a.gweel  (French).     For  boring  holes  in  blasting. 

Ail,  to  suffer.  Ale,  malt  liquor.   Hail,  frozen  rain.  Hale,  healthy. 
"Ail,"  Old  Eng.  egl  [an],  to  be  in  grief.    "Ale,"  Old  Eng.  eala,  ale. 
"  Hail,"  Old  Eng.  hagol  or  hixgl,  hail.   "  Hale,"  Old  Eng.  Ml,  hearty. 
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Ailing,  ail.ing,  suffering.   Hailing,  hail.ing,  hail  falling. 

Ain't,  "  am  not,"  "  is  not,"  should  be  written  "  £  n't "  (a  contraction 
of  am  not,  as  not,  "  as  "  being  the  old  form  of  is).  Ar'n't 
is  a  contraction  of  are  not.  (Colloquial.) 

Air  (we  breathe) ;  Airs,  plu.,  tricks  of  conceit.  Are,  ar,  plu.  of 
"  am."  Hair  (of  the  head).  Hare  (game).  Heir,  air  (of 
property).  Here,  in  this  place. 

"Air,"  Latin  aer,  the  atmosphere. 

"Are,"  Norse,  plural  of  the  Old  Saxon  verb  ic  led,  thil  btst,  he  byth. 

"  Hair,"  Old  Eng.,  hcer,  hair    "  Hare,"  Old  Eng.  hara,  a  hare. 

" Heir,"  Latin  hceres,  an  heir.    "Here,"  Old  Eng.  Mr,  here,  now. 

Airless,  without  air.  Hairless,  without  hair.  Heirless,  airless, 
without  an  heir. 

Airy,  adj.  of  air.    Hairy,  adj.  of  hair.    Aerie  or  eyrie,  an  eagle's 

nest. 
Aisle,  He  (of  a  church)  meaning  "  the  wing ;"  isle,  an  island. 

French  aisle,  now  aile;  Latin  ala,  a  wing.     "  Isle  "  (Lat.)  ins&la. 
Ajuga,  a'.ju.gay  not  a.joo'.gah.    The  plant  called  "  Bugle." 

Lat.  a  Jtiga,  averse  to  Juno ;  supposed  to  favour  miscarriage. 
Alaria,  a.lair1 -re-ah.    A  genus  of  sea-weeds,  as  "  badderlocks,  &c. 

Latin  ala,  a  wing.  "  Badder-locks  "  means  "  locks  of  Balder." 
Albeit,  awl.be'. it.  Although,  notwithstanding  (Eule  Iviii.) 
Albino,  plu.  albinos,  al.bee'.no,  al.bee'.noze  (Kule  xlii.) 

Al  Borak,  al'  Bo.rak'.    The  animal  that  carried  Mahomet  from 

the  earth  to  the  seventh  heaven. 
Arabic  al  boraka,  the  shining  one. 

Albucum,  al.bu'-Ttum  not  al'.bu.kum.    The  white  daffodil. 
Albugo,  al.bu'-go.    A  white  speck  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
Albumen,  al.bu-m&n  not  al'.bu.men.    White  of  egg. 
Alcahest,  al'.ka.hest'  (Arabic).     The  universal  solvent. 
Alcaid,  al.kaid' ;  or  alcayde,  al.kay'.de.     (Spanish.) 

Arabic  al  kadi,  the  governor  [of  a  Spanish  fortress], 
Alcalde,  al.kal'-de.    A  Spanish  magistrate. 

Arabic  al  kaldi,  the  judge,  or  justice  of  the  peace.  (It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  the  Alcayde  and  Alcalde  axe  merely  different  spellings 
of  the  same  officer.) 

Alcedo  (Latin),  aLsee'.do.     The  kingfisher  genus  of  birds. 
Alchemilla,  al' -ke.mil" -lah.    The  plant  called  "  Ladies'  mantle." 

The  "  Alchemist*'  plant,"  being  greatly  prized  by  them. 
Alchemy,  al'.ke.me,  not  alchymy  ;  alchemist,  al'.ke.mist. 

Arabic  al  kiaiia,  the  secret  art.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  word 
mixt  Arabic  and  Greek,— as  al,  the ;  chuma,  something  poured  out. 
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Alcohol,  al'.ko.lwl.    The  spirit  of  fermented  liquors. 

Arabic  al  kohol,  the  volatile  substance. 

Alcoholize,  al'.ko.ho.lize  not  al.ko'.ho.lize ;  ATcoholiza"tion. 
Alcorad,  al.ko-rad.    Contrariety  of  light  in  planets.    (Astrology). 
Alcoran,  see  Alkoran.      The  Mohammedan  Scriptures. 
Alcoranes,  al'-ko.ray'-neez.  The  high  slender  turrets  of  mosques. 
Alcyonite,  al'.si.o.nite  not  al.si'.o.nite.    A  sponge-like  fossil  very 

common  in  chalk  formations.    (See  below.) 
Alcyon'ium,  plu.  alcyon'ia.     Halcyon  stones.     Supposed  at  one 

time  to  have  been  used  by  kingfishers  for  their  nests. 
Greek  alk&6n,  a  kingfisher.     AlkuOne,  daughter  of  J£61us  changed 

into  a  kingfisher.    (With  or  without  an  initial  h.) 
Aldebaran,  al.deV '-a-run.    The  "  Bull's  eye  "  in  TAURUS. 

Arabic  al  ddbdran,  the  follower  [of  the  Pleiades]. 
Alder  (tree),  ol'.der,  not  al'.der,  nor  awl'.der  (Eule  Iviii.) 

Old  English  aler,  an  alder-tree  ;  Latin  alnus. 

Alderliefest,  al'-der.leef-cst.  Best  or  oldest  loved  (2  Hen.VI.  i.  1.) 
Alderman,  ol'.der.man.    A  civil  dignitary  (Rule  Iviii.) 
Alembek,  a.lem'-bek*    A  vessel  used  by  alchemists. 

Arabic  al  aribiq,  the  cup ;  Greek  ambix,  a  cup. 
Alethopteris,  a.lee.rhop'-te-ris,    Fossil  ferns  (coal  formations)* 

Greek  aletho-pttris,  the  true  fern. 
Aletris,  al'.e.tris  not  a.lee'.tris.    A  garden  shrub. 

Greek  aUtris,  a  miller;  the  plant  being  covered  with  "meal." 
Alexicacon,  a-lex' .ik" -a-kon.    A  medicine. 

Greek  alex6  kakon,  I  drive  out  the  evil  thins. 
Alexipharmic,  a-lcx'-i.far"-mik.    Antidote  of  poison. 

Greek  alexO  phanmlkon,  I  avert  poison. 
Alexipyretum,  a-lcx'-i.pir"ry-twn.    A  fever  mixture. 

Greek  alcxd  pHritSs,  I  drive  off  fever. 
Algse,  al'.jee  (Latin).     Sea-weeds. 
Alguazil,  dig' '.wa.zeel' '.    A  Spanish  constable. 

Arabic  al  wasil.  the  man  in  authority. 

Alien,  generally  pronounced  d'.K.en.    A  foreigner  (Rule  Ivii.) 
Alienate,  al' .l.e.nate ;  alienation,  al' -i-e.nay" -sJiun. 

Latin  Mieno,  to  make  another's  ;  dKSnus,  one  of  another  country. 
Alike.     "Two"  and  "both"   should  not  be  used  together  with 
"alike:"  as  "The  two  are  both  alike;"  say  "The  two 
are  alike;"  or  "  They  are  both  alike;"  or  "  The  two  are 
exactly  alike." 

Alike  (adj.),  meaning  similar,  always  stands  after  its  noun,  as 
"  The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee." 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  120 
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Alike  (adv.),  means  in  a  similar  way,  equally,  as  "Whether 

they  shall  both  be  alike  good."  (Ecu.  xi.  0.) 
Aliina,  a.li'.mah.    A  medicine  to  assuage  "  craving  for  food." 

Greek  a  Umos,  antidote  for  hunger. 
Aliment,  al'.tment.    Food.     (06s.  only  one  Z.) 

Latin  attmentum,  verb  dlo,  to  nourish. 
Alimony,  al'. \.mun.y.    For  a  wife's  separate  maintenance. 

Latin  alimonia,  alimony.    (06s.  The  o  is  long  in  Latin.) 
AMsmacese,  al'-iss.ma,y"-s$-e.     "  Water-plantains,"  &c. 
Greek  alisma,  the  water-plantain. 

The  suffix  -cia  or  -ceo,  means  "of  the  same  sort."    (Gk.  -Ha,  -kea.) 
Alkahest,  al'.ku.hest.     The  Universal  Solvent. 
Alkali,  plu.  alkalis,  al'.ka.li,  al'.ka.lize.     Soda,  potash,  &c. 

Arabic  al  kali,  the  kali  plant. 
Alkaloid,  al'.ka.loid.    A  substance  analogous  to  an  alkali. 

The  Greek  -eidos  (-id),  like  our  -isTi,  is  sometimes  a  diminutive. 

Alkaloids  are  substances  slightly  alkaline. 
Alkoran,  al'.ko.ran  not  al.ku'.ran.     The  Arab  "  Scriptures." 

Arabic  al  Koran,  the  Koran.    It  is  incorrect  to  say  "The  Alkoran." 
"The  Koran"  means  the  Readings.     We  call  our  "Bible"  The 
Writings  (Scriptures). 
All,  awl,  every  one.    Hall,  hawl  (of  a  house),  a  mansion. 

".A  11,  "Old  Eng.  call,  oral.   "Hall,"  Old  Eng.  heall,  ahall  or  mansion. 
All.     The  perfect  compounds  of  this  word  drop  one  I :  as  : — 
almighty  already  altogether 

almost  although  always 

See  Eulelviii. 

But  when  it  ia  only  agglutinated  to  another  word,  it 
preserves  its  double  I :  as  all-wise,  all-fours,  all-saints. 

All  of  them.    In  this  and  similar  phrases  "of"  does 
toot  mean  out  of,  but  has  an  adverbial  force,  like  the 
Latin  ex  in  ex  parts  (partly),  e  duobus  (two  by  two,  tvvo- 
ly),  &c.     So  all  of  them  means  "them  wholly,"  "alto- 
gether."   Both  of  them  "  them  both-ly,"  or  "  both-toge- 
ther," the  whole  of  it  "it  entirely,"  "in  its  entirety,"  &c. 
Allantoic  (acid),  al.lan' .to.ik  not  al'-lan.td"-ik  (see  below). 
Allantois,  al.lan' -to-iss.    A  membrane  like  a  sausage  in  form. 

Greek  allantd-eikos,  sausage-like. 
Allay,  al.lay',  to  mitigate.     Alley,  al'ley,  a  passage.    Ally,  al.li', 

an  associate. 

"  Allay,"  Old  Eng.  alecg  [an],  to  lay  down  ;  French  alleger. 
"Alley,"  French  alUe,  a  passage.    "Ally,"  Latin  al  [ad]  Ugo,  to  tie 

to  one. 
Allege  not  alledge ;  allege-able  (Verbs  ending  in  -ge  and  -ce 

preserve  the  "  e"  before  -able).     Eules  xx.  and  xxiii. 
Latin  al  [ad]  leg^re,  to  read  an  indictment  against  a  person. 
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Allegiance,  al.lce'-ji.ance.     Obedience  due  to  an  overlord. 

French  alUgeance.    Medieval  Latin  alleglant to  (ad-legem). 
Allegro,  al.lay'-gro  (Ital.  term  in  Music).    Bright,  sprightly. 
Alleviate,  al.lee' '-vi-ate  not  a.lee.vtate.    To  lessen  a  trouhle. 

Latin  al  [ad]  levidre,  to  lighten  [a  burden]  to  the  bearer. 
Alley,  plural  alleys,  not  allies  (Eule  xlv.)     (See  Allay.) 

French  alldt,  a  passage  (verb  aller,  to  go). 
Alliance,  al.li'-ance  not  a.li.ance.    Union  by  treaty  or  marriage 

Latin  al  [ad]  ligo,  to  tie  together  [by  treaty,  &c.] 
Alliteration,  al' Mt-e.ray" -shun  not  a'.lit-e.ray"-shun.     (One  f.) 

Latin  aJ  [ad]  lltSra  [words  or  lines  made]  to  a  letter. 
Allium,  al'M.um  (Latin).     Garlic  and  similar  plants. 
Allochroite,  al.lok'-ro-ite.    Iron  garnet  which  is  iridescent. 

Greek  alias  chrda,  [exhibiting]  different  colours. 
Allocatur,  al'-lo.kay"-tur.    Cost  allowed  in  a  law  suit. 

Latin  al  [ad]  locdtur,  placed  to  one's  credit. 
Allodium,  al.lo '-di-um.    A  free  tenure,  not  held  of  an  overlord. 

Norse  odel,  a  patrimonial  estate ;  Medieval  Latin  allodium. 
Allopathy,  al.lop' -d-rhe.    Treatment  of  disease  by  antidotes. 

HOMEOPATHY. — Treatment  of  disease  by  what  causes  it.      "Like 
curing  like,"  as  curing  a  burn  by  hot  fomentations. 

Allopathist,  al.lop' .a.rhist.    One  who  practises  allopathy. 
Greek  allos  pathos,  [medicine]  different  to  the  disease. 
Homeopathy  homoios  pathos,  [medicine]  like  the  disease. 

Allophane,  al'. 16. fain.    A  mineral  whieh  changes  colour  before 

the  blowpipe. 

Greek  allos  phain-fomaij,  I  appear  of  different  [colours]. 
Allot',  allott'-er,  allott'-ed,  allott'-ing,  allot'-ment.    (Rule  1.) 

Medieval  Latin  al  [ad]  lotto,  to  place  to  your  lot. 
Allow,  allow;  allowance,  al.low'.ance;  allowable. 

French  allouer;  Latin  al  [ad]  locdre,  to  place  to  your  share. 
Allude,  al.lood'.    To  hint  at,  reference  to. 

Latin  al  [ad]  ludo,  to  play  towards  one  [with  nods  and  other  signs]. 
Allusion.  Verbs  ending  in  -d,  -de,  -s,  -se,  change  these  termina- 
tions to  -sion,  instead  of  -tion.  (Rule  xxxiii.)  This  word 
should  be  employed  only  for  vague  and  indirect  refer- 
ences :  thus,  "  Henry  V.  won  the  battle  of  Agincourt "  is  a 
positive  statement,  and  a  person  ought  not  to  say  "  the 
battle  alluded  to  was  fought  in  1415,"  but  the  ba£tk 
referred  to. 

Allure,  al.lure' ;  allurement,  al.lure'.ment.    To  entire,  <fec. 
Latin  al  [ad],  French  leurrer,  to  decoy. 

5—2 
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Alluvium,  plu.  alluvia,  al.lu'.vtum,  al.lu'.vi.ah. 
Latin  al  [ad]  lugre,  to  wash  to  [the  bank  or  shore]. 
Ally,  plu.  allies,  al.li,  al.lize',  allied  (3  syl.),  alli-ance,  ally-ing. 
Alley,  al'.ley,  a  passage.   Allay,  al.lay',  to  set  at  rest,  see 
Allay. 
Almanac,  ol'.ma.nak.    A  calendar  of  the  year.     (Rule  Iviii.) 

Arabic  al  manach,  the  computation ;  or,  Anglo  Saxon  almdnayht. 
Almighty,  awl.might'.y.    All-powerful.    (Rule  Iviii.) 

Almond,  ali'.mun'  not  al.mori.     The  nut  of  the  almond-tree. 

Greek  dmugdaU  (dmugd'J;  French  amande  ;  Spanish  almendra* 
Almoner,  aU'.mo.ner  not  al'.mo.ner.     One  who  dispenses  alms. 

French  aumonier;  Med.  Lat.  almondrius ;  Old  Eng.  celmes-man. 
Almost,  ol'.most  not  awl'. most  (Rule  Iviii.) 
Alms,  arms  not  alms.    Charity.    Both  singular  and  plural. 

"  Who,  seeing  Peter  and  John,  asked  an  alms  "  (Acts  iii.  o). 

"  Thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial "  (Acts  x.  4). 

Anglo  Saxon  alines;  Old  English icelmesse;  yformimalmoifjnef;  Latin 
eleemosyna;  Greek  glgemoa&nS  (eleemtin,  pitiful). 

Aloe,  plu.  aloes,  al'.o,  al'.uze,  a  plant.  Halloo,  plu.  hallooa.  to 
shout,  shouts.  Hallow,  hal'.lu,  to  hold  sacred.  Halo, 
hay'.lo,  a  "glory." 

"Aloe,"  Greek  aloe,  the  aloe.    "Halloo,"  Low  Ger.  hallo,  outcry. 

"Hallow,"  Old  .Eng.  Mlig  [an],  to  hold  sacred.  "Halo,"  Greek 
halos,  a  halo. 

Aloetic,  al'-o.ee'-tlk  not  al'-o.et-ik.     Containing  aloes. 

Greek  aloetikds.  The  postfix  -ic  means  "  pertaining  to."  To  sxpresi 
acids,  it  means  containing  the  most  oxygen  possible. 

Aloexylon,  al'-o.eex'-il-on  not  al'-o.Sx'-il-on.    Wood  of  aloes. 

Greek  aloi  xulon,  aloe  wood. 
Alopecurus,  a.ld'-pe.Uu'-rus.    Fox-tail  grass,  &c. 

Greek  attp£k6s  oura,  fox's  tail. 
Alopecy,  a.lo-pe-sy.    A  disease  of  the  hair. 

Greek  altiptMa,  fox's  evil  (o  long,  «  short). 
Aloysia,  a.loy'-ze-uh.     The  Verbena  order  of  plants. 

Greek  alousia,  unwashed  ;  because  rain  does  not  wet  the  leaves. 
Alpaca,  al.pnk'-uh.     Cloth  made  of  paco  hair.     The  paco  of 
South  America  is  a  kind  of  camel  with  long  woolly  hair. 
Alphitidon,  al.fU'-i-don.     A  fracture  with  the  hone  smashed. 

Greek  alpMton,  bran  (the  bone  ground  like  bran). 
Already,  ol.red'.y.    At  this  time,  in  time  past  (Rule  Iviii.) 
Alsine,  al.si.ne  (Latin).     Chickweed,  mouse-ear,  &c. 
Alsinia,  al.sl' '.ne.ah.    The  "  alsine  "  or  chickweed  group  of  plant*. 
Also,  ol'.so.     Likewise,  in  like  manner  (Rule  Iviii.) 
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Alsodese,  al.so'-de-e.    The  violet  sub-order  of  plants. 

Greek  alsddes,  woodland  plants. 

Alstonia,  aLston'-e-ah.    The  Dogbane  tribe  of  plants.    So  named, 
from  Charles  Alston,  a  Scotch  botanist.     (1083-1760.) 

Alstonite,  al'.ston.ite.     A  white  or  greyish  mineral,  found  in  tho 
mines  of  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland. 

Altar  (of  a  church).   Alter,  to  change  (Eule  Iviii.)     Halter. 
"Altar,"  Celtic  alt;  Old  Eng..  alter,-  Latin  altdre;  &c. 
"  Halter,"  Old  Eng.  hcelfter,  a  halter  or  headstall. 

Alteration,  ol'-ter. ray" -shun  not  al'-ter. ray -shun  (Eule  Iviii.) 

Alterative,  ol'.t'ra.tiv  not  al'.ter.u.tiv.    A  medicine  to  change 
graduttly  the  habits  of  the  body  (Rule  Iviii.) 

French  alterer,  alteration,  alteratif. 
Altercation,  al'-ter. lcay"-shun  not  ol'-ter. hay" -shun. 

Latin  altercdre,  to  talk  one  against  another. 

Alternate,  al'.ter.nate  (verb) ;  al.ter'.natc  (adjective).     Enle  1. 
Alternative,  al.tcr'-na-tiv.     Choice  of  two  things. 

Latin  alter,  [if  not  one]  the  other. 
Although,  all.thow  not  all.rliuw.     Notwithstanding  (E.  Iviii.) 

Altitude,  al'.ti.tude  not  ol'.ti.tude.     Height. 

Latin  altitude,  from  altus,  high. 
Alto,  plu.  altos,  al'to,  al'.tuze.     Counter-tenor  (Eule  xlii.) 

Alto-relievo,  plu.  alto-relievos,  al'.to  rcl'.i.ti'.vo  (rel'.i>.u".voze) 
not  al'.to  re.leev'.u,  ke.     Term  in  sculpture  (Eule  xlii.) 

Alto-primo,  plu.  alto-primos,  al'.to  pree'. mo  (pree'.moxe). 
Alto-secun'do,  plu.  alto-secun'dos  (Eule  xlii.) 
Altogether,  all'-to.geth'-cr.    Wholly,  entirely  (Eule  Iviii.) 
Aludel,  a.lu-del.     A  vessel  used  in  sublimation. 

Latin  a  lutum,  [a  pot  or  vessel]  without  lute. 
Alumina,  al.loo'.mi.nah.     Earth  containing  alum. 
Alumine,  a.loo'.min.     (Same  as  alumina.) 

Aluminium,  al'.oo.mW.i.um.     Lletal  obtained  from   nluminia. 
The  gold-coloured  is  a  mixture  of  aluminium  and  copper. 

Latin  alumen,  saltstone.    (The  u  is  long.) 
Aluminous,  a.loo' .mi.nus.    In  Geology,  means  clayey. 
Aluminum,  a.loo'. un.num.    The  metallic  base  of  clay. 

Alunite,  a.loo'. nite  not  al'.oo.nite.     Alum-stone. 

French  alun,  alum  ;  Greek  lithos,  a  stone. 
Alunogene,  a.loo'. no.jene.     An  efflorescence  on  damp  walls. 

Drench  alun,  alum  ;  Greek  ycno,  to  produce, 
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Alveary,  al'-ve.ary  not  al-vee'-a-ry.     The  hollow  of  the  ear. 

(The  "  a  "  in  ary  is  long  in  the  Latin  word.) 
Latin  alvearium,  a  bee-hive.    (Rules  Iv.  and  Ivii.) 
Alveolar,  al'.ve.o.lar  not  aLvee'.o.lar.    Containing  sockets. 

Alveolus,  phi.  alveoli  (Latin),  al'.ve.o.lus,  al'.ve.o.li. 

Not  al.vee' '.o.lus,  nor  al.ve.v'.lus.    (Both  e  and  o  short.) 
The  hole  or  socket  of  a  tooth. 

No  such  word  as  alveola  used  by  Dr.  Mantell,  Wonders  of  Geology. 
Alveolite,  al'.ve.o.lite.    One  of  the  coral  groups. 
Always,  ol'.wayz.    At  all  times,  for  ever  (Rule  Iviii.) 
Alyssum,  a.lis'-sum.      Madwort,  &c.     [To  prevent  madness.] 

Greek  a  lusson,  preventive  of  madness  [from  the  bite  of  mad  dogs]. 
Am-  (prefix),  Latin  preposition  ad  before  the  letter  m. 
Am,  was,  been.     These  are  parts  of  three  distinct  verbs. 

Am  is  Norse  ;  Be  is  the  old  English  bed  ;  and  Wat  is  the  old  English 
vies  [an]  "to  dwell."  Be6  is  Indicative  Mood,  and  be  is  still  used 
so  in  rural  districts  and  in  poetry. 

Amadou,  am'.a.doo  not  am'.u.dow.    German  tinder. 

French  amadou,  from  the  Latin  am  [ad]  manus  dulce  (a'ma'du'). 
Amanita,  am'-a.ni"-tah.    A  fungus  common  in  Amanus. 
Amanuensis,  plural  amanuenses,  a.man'-u.eri'-sis,  -en'.seez. 

Latin  a  manu  -ensit :  a  manu,  a  secretary ;  -ensip  (suffix)  office  of. 
Amaranth,  am'-u-ranth,  or  amaranthus,  am'-a.ran"-rlms. 

Greek  amaranthos,  the  unfading  flower  (a  maraino,  I  die  not). 

Amaranthacese,   am'-a-ran.Thay"-se-e.      The    "  order "   of   the 

above ;  -cecece,  added  to  plants,  denotes  an  "  order." 

Amaryllis,  plural  amaryllises,  am'-a.riV-lis,  <fec.    A  flower  so 

called  from  the  shepherdess  of  classic  pastorals. 
AmaryllidacesB,   am'-a<ril'-ti.day"-ce-e.      The    "  order "  of  the 

above;  -acece,  added  to  plants,  denotes  an  "  order." 
Amateur  (French),  am'.a.ture'.     One  who  cultivates  an  art  or 

science  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  not  as  a  profession. 
Amaurosis,  a.maw.ro'.sis.    Called  by  Milton  "  the  drop  serene." 

Greek  amauros,  blindness  [without  any  visible  defect  in  the  eye]. 
Amazon,  Am'.d.zon.    A  race  of  female  warriors.    Amazo"nian. 
(This  word  is  wrong  in  quantity,  the  second  "a"  is  long). 
Greek  aindzon,  without  a  breast.    The  right  pap  being  cut  off. 
Ambas'sador,  feminine  ambassadress,  not  embas'sador,  &c. 

Fr.  ambassadeur ;  Med.  Lat.  ambascia;  Celt,  ambacht,  a  servant. 
Ambas'sador  Extraordinary,  plu.  Ambassadors  Extraordinary 
Ambas'sador  Ple'nipoten"tiary,  plural  Ambas'sadors,  &c. 
Ambergris,  am' .ber.griss  not  am'. ber. grease.    Grey  amber. 

French  ambre  gris  (grey).    To  distinguish  it  from  the  noir  and  jaunt, 
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Amblypterus,  arn.blip'.te'.rus.    A  genus  of  fossil  fishes. 

Greek  arriblus  ptcron,  [fish  with]  obtuse  or  large  fins. 
Ambreine,  am'.bre.in.    The  active  principle  of  amber. 
Arnbreic  (acid),  am'.bre.ik  not  am.bre'ik.    (See  above.) 
Ambrosia,  am.bru'.ze.ah  not  am.br o'.zhe. ah.    Food  of  the  gods. 

Greek  a  brotos,  not  mortal  [immortal  food]. 

Ambulacra,   am'-bu.lay"-krcih.      Holes   in   the    crust  of   sea- 
urchins  through  which  their  "  walkers  "  protrude. 

Latin  ambulacra,  walking  places. 

Ambulatores,  airi'.bu.la.to.rez.     An  order  of  birds;  their  feet 
have  three  toes  before  and  one  behind  (Rule  lv,) 

Latin  ambulatores,  walkers.  (The  o  is  long  in  the  Latin  word.) 
Ambuscade,  phi.  ambuscades ;  am'. bus. hade1,  am'.bus.kudz'. 
Anibusca'do,  plu.  ambusca'does  (Spanish).  Eule  xlii. 

Spanish  emboscar,  to  retire  into  the  thickest  part  of  a  forest. 
Amenable,  a.mee'-nii-b'l  not  a-men'-a-b'l.    Accountable. 

Italian  ammainare,  to  strike  sail ;  French  amener. 
Amend,  a. mend! ,  to  correct.    Amends,  satisfaction. 

French  amcnder,  to  amend ;  Latin  a  menda,  without  fault. 
Amende  honorable  (Fr.),  a-mend"  on" -o. rah' -VI.    An  apology. 
Amenity,  a.mee'-ni-ty  not  a.men'-i-ty.     Softness  of  climate. 

Latin  amcenitas,  agreeableness  of  climate  or  manners. 
Amentacese,  a-men.tay'-se-e.    An  order  of  plants  with  catkins. 

Lat.  amentum,  a  catkin  or  thong  ;  -acea  (suffix)  an  "order"  of  plants. 
Ametabolia,  a.met'-a.bol"-i-ah.    Insects  which  change  not. 

Greek  a  metabtfle,  without  change  or  metamorphosis. 
Amethyst,  am' '.e.rhist.    A  precious  stone  of  a  violet  colour. 

Greek  a  msthiistfis,  preventive  of  drunkenness. 
Amianth  or  amianthus,  am'-i.ari'-rhus.    A  sort  of  asbestos. 

Greek  amiantos,  that  which  does  not  contract  defilement. 
Amianthoid,  am'-i.an"-rhoid.    Like  amianth.    (Rule  xlix.) 

Greek  amianto-ei dos,  like  amianthus. 
Amide,  am'. id.    A  chemical  substance  not  unlike  starch. 

Greek  am  [ulon]  -ides  (patronymic)  of  the  starch  family. 
Amidin  or  amidine,   am'.I.din.      The  soluble  part  of  starch. 

The  insoluble  part  is  called  amyline,  q.v. 
Aminocretes,  am'-mo.see"-teez,  a  genus  of  sand-fishes. 

Greek  ammos  koiU,  sand-bed  [fish]. 
Ammodytes,  am'-mo.dy"-tecz.    Sand-eels,  &c. 

Greek  ammos  duUs,  sand-divers. 

Ammonia,  am.mo'-n\"-ah.    Spirits  of  hartshorn.    (Double  m.) 
Ammoniacal,  am'-mo.ni"-a-Ml  not  a'-mo,ni"-a-ML   (Double  m.) 
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Ammoniacum,  am'-mo.ni"-a-kum  not  a'-mo.ni"-a-kum.    Gum  of 

the  Persian  plant  called  [dorema]  ammoniacum. 
Ammonite,  am'.mo.nite.    A  family  of  fossils  resembling  a  ram's 

horn.    Ammon-itc,  like  [the  horns  of  Jupiter]  Ammon. 
Am.moniticUo,  am'-mo.nit'-i-de.    The  Ammonite  family  of  fossils. 

-idee  (Greek  patronymic  -ides),  of  the  family  or  race. 
Ammophila,  am.mof  -'i-lah.     Sand  wasps. 

Greek  ammos  philed,  I  love  the  sand. 
Ammunition,  am'-mu.nish"-on.     Military  stores. 

Latin  am  [ad]  munitio  munitions  for  [war]. 
Amoeba,  a.mee'.bah.    The  lowest  type  of  animal  life. 

Greek  amoibi,  the  changeable  [animal]. 
Amomum,  a.mo'.mum.    The  ginger  species  of  plants, 

Greek  am6mum,  ginger. 

Among,  a.mung',  not  a.mong.     Old  English  amang. 
Amorphous  (rocks),  a.mor'.fus.     Having  no  definite  shape. 

Greek  a-morphos,  without  [definite]  form. 
Amorphozoa,  a.mor'-jo.zu"-ah.    Zoophytes,  like  sponges,  &o, 

Greek  asmorphos  z6a,  living  animals  without  [definite]  form. 
Amour  propre  (French),  a.moor'  propr.     Self-respect. 
Ampelic  (acid),  am'.pe.Kk.    Produced  from  coal  tar. 
Ampelin,  am'.pe.lin.    A  liquid  resembling  creosote. 
Ampelite,  am' '.pe. lite.    Alum-slate. 

Greek  amptlis,  the  vine.     "Ampelite"  is  .so  called  because  it  was 
used  by  the  ancients  for  destroying  the  vine-insects. 

Amphi-  (Greek  prefix).     "All  round,"  "on  both  sides,1'  "doubt." 
Amphibia,  am.fib'-i-ah.    Animals  that  live  in  water  or  on  land. 

Greek  amphi  bios,  having  life  both  [on  land  and  in  water]. 
Amphibichnites,   am'-fi.bik"-nites.     Animals   which   have   left 
their  footprints  in  certain  geological  rocks. 

Greek  amphibia  ichnos,  footprints  of  amphibia. 
Amphibolite,  am.fib'-o-lite.    Parts  of  amphibia  fossilised. 

Greek  amphibios  lithos,  amphibia  [become]  stone. 
Amphibole,  am.fib'-o-le.    Hornblende. 

Greek   amphibCWs,  something  doubtful   [whether   hornblende   or 
augite.    It  being  difficult  to  distinguish  them]. 

Amphibology,  am'-fi.bol"-o-je.      Words  which  bear  two  inter- 
pretations, lite  the  responses  of  the  ancient  oracles. 
Greek  amphibdlds  logos,  doubtful  words. 

Amphibrya,  am.fib'-ri-ah.   Plants  which  grow  in  bulk,  not  height. 
Greek  amphi  brud,  to  swell  all  round.    Those  which  grow  upwards, 
and  not  in  bulk,  are  acr&ycns. 
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Amphigens,  am'.fi-gens.     Plants  which  grow  in  bulk,  not  height. 
Greek  amphi  gfnos,  growth  all  round  (like  lichens).  See  Acrogenous. 

Amphitheatre,  am'-fi.Thee'-a-ter.     A   circular  theatre.     (The 
"  a  "  is  long  in  the  Greek  word.)     Rule  Ivii. 

Greek  amphi  theutron,  a  theatre  all  round. 
Amphora,  am'.fo.rah.     A  wine  vessel  with  two  handles. 

Greek  amphi  phtirein,  [handles]  on  both  sides  to  carry  it  by. 
Ample,  am'.p'l,  am'ple.ness,  am'ply.     (Latin  ampins,  large.) 
Amplify,  am'.pli.fy,  arn'plify-iug,  but  arn'plifies  (3  syl.),  am'pli- 
fied  (3  syl.),  am'plifi-er,  am'plifi-ca"tion.    (Rule  xi.) 

Latin  amplificdre,  to  make  ample. 

Ampulla,  am.pul' .liih  (Latin).    A  bottle  large  in  the  middle. 
Amulet,  am'.u.lct.     A  charm  worn  about  the  person.     (One  m.) 

Latin  amuletum,  a  charm  ;  a  molior,  to  drive  away  [evil], 

Amuse,  a.muze',  amuse'-ment,  amused'  (2  syl.),  amu'ses,  amu'ser, 

amus'-ing,  amus'-ingly,  amus'-iye,  amus'-ively.     (R.  xix.) 

French  amuser ;  Latin  a  Musis,  [to  turn]  from  the  Muses  «r  study. 

Amygdaless,  a-mig.dal'-e-e.    A  family  of  plants  including  the 

peach,  apricot,  plum,  and  almond. 

Amygdalic  (acid),  a.mig'.dii.lik.     Derived  from  amygdaline. 
Amygdaline,  a.mig'da.ttn.    A  crystalline  principle  contained  in 

bitter  almonds. 
Amygdaloid,  a.miy'.da.loid.     Volcanic  rocks  with  nlrnond-like 

cells  or  cavities  filled  with  foreign  substances. 
Greek  amugdalos  eidos,  almond-like. 
Amyl,  am'.il,  or  amyline,  am'M.in.    Insoluble  part  of  starch. 

The  soluble  part  is  called  amidine,  q.v. 
Greek  dmulon,  starch. 

Amyridacese,  am  •i-ri.daif-se-e.     Plants  of  the  myrrh  kind. 
The  genus  am'yris  (Latin  myrrha,  myrrh),  is  type  of  the  order. 

An-  (prefix)  Latin  preposition  ad  before??.;  Greek  an  (privitive) 
before  a  vowel. 

-an  (suffix),  Latin  an-us  "  belonging  to :  "  as  Pioman. 

An  (Article),  before  vowels  and  silent  h ;  also  before  h  aspirated, 
when  the  accent  of  the  word  is  not  on  the  first  syllable, 
as  "a  his'tory,"  but  an  histor'ian.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  n  is  dropped  before  one,  and  also  before  cu  and  u 
pure,  as  many  a  one,  a  u-nit,  a  European. 

Anacathartic,  an'-a-M.rkar"-tlk  not  an'-a-ka.rhark"-tik. 

Greek  ana  katharsis,  purging  upwards  [through  mouth  and  nose]. 

Anacharis,  an.ak'.u.  ris.    A  troublesome  river- weed, 
Greek  ana  charts,  out  of  favour,  a  musarjce. 
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Anachronism,  a.na'k'.ro.nizm.    A  chronological  error. 

Greek  ana,  chronos,  out  of  time. 
Anaemia,  a.nee' '.mi.ah  not  a.nem'.iMh.     Deficiency  of  blood. 

Greek  an  aima,  without  blood.  , 

Anasmic,  a.nee'.mik  not  a.nem'.ik.     Blood-failing. 
Anaesthesia,  an.ece.rliee' '.zi.uh.     Defect  of  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Greek  an  aisthesia,  without  the  sense  of  feeling. 
Anagallis,  an'-a.gal'.lis.     The  pimpernel  group  of  plants. 

Greek  anagelad,  to  laugh  heartily.    Supposed  cure  of  "  spleen." 
Anagrammatic,  an' -u-rjram.matn -tilt  (double  m). 

Greek  ana  gramma,  transposition  of  letters. 
Analogue,  an'.a.log.     Something  analogous. 

Greek  analogos,  of  similar  proportion. 

Analogy^  a.naZ'.o.<7y,  anal'og-ous,  anal'og-ously,  anal'ogist,  anal'- 
ogism,  anal'ogise,  anal'ogising;  analogical,  an'-a.lof-l-kal, 
analogically,  analog'icalness.  Kule  xi.) 

Latin  analogia,  analogus;  Greek  ana  IdgSs,  similarity  of  words. 
Analysis,  plural  analyses,  a.nal'.y.sis,  a.nal'.y,seez, 

Greek  ana-lusis,  a  breaking  up.    The  opposite  process  is  syn'thSsis. 
Greek  suntMsis  (sun  titMmi),  a  putting  together  again. 

Analysahle,  analysation  not  analyzable,  analyzation. 

The  s  is  part  of  the  word  analysis  (Ius6  not  lu%6). 
Anamorphosis,  ari-a.mor"-fo-sis.     (Wrong  in  quantity,  Rule  Ivii.) 

In  Natural  History,  development. 

In  Botany,  when  one  part  of  a  flower  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  higher  principle. 

In  Perspective,  elongating  the  figure. 

Greek  ana  morpMsis,  upward  shaping. 

Ananas,  a.nah'.naz  (Brazilian  word).     The  piue-npple  species. 
Ananchytes,  an.an'.ki.teez  not  an.anM'.tecz.     Fairy  loaves,  &c. 

Greek  anantSs  clMte  (gaia),  steep  mounds. 
Anandrous,  an.an'.drits.    In  Botany,  without  stamen. 

Greek  an  andros,  without  a  male  or  stamen. 
Anastomose,  an.as'.to.muze.     To  interlace  vessels,  frc. 

Greek  ana  sttima,  [to  insert  one  vessel]  tip  the  mouth  [of  another]. 
Anastomosis,  an-as'-to.md"-sis.    In  Bo tany,  union  of  vessels. 
Anathema,  plural  anathemas,  a.nath'.e.muh,  a.nath'.e.mars. 

Greek  ana-thZma,  a  thing  sot  apart :  hence  a  ban  of  the  church, 
which  sets  a  person  "apart "  from  church  fellowship. 

Anathematize  not  anathematise,  a.nath'.e.mX.tize. 

Greek  ana-ihSm(itiz6,  to  make  accursed.    (Kule  xxxii.) 
Anatidae,  an.at'.i.de.    Web-footed  birds,  as  swans,  geese,  ducks. 

Latin  an&tfs  -idee,  the  duck  family  (-idee,  a  patronymic) 
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Anatomy,  a.natf.o.my,  onat'omist;  anat'omise,  not  anat'omize, 
anat'omfeed  (4  syl.),  anat'omiser,  anatAomis-ing,  anat'o. 
mis-ation ;  anatomical,  anatonvically. 
Latin  anatOme,  anattimlcue  ;  Greek  ana  tSme,  a  cutting  up. 
Anatropal,  a.nat'.ro.piil.    In  Botany,  an  inverted  ovule. 
Greek  ana-Wp6,  to  invert  [the  ovule],  as  in  apple  blossoms. 
-ance  (suffix,  Latin  -ans).    Attached  to  verbal  nouns. 

There  are  nearly  300  words  with  this   termination,  and  not  ono 
ending  in  the  more  correct  form  -anse. 

Ancestor,  fern,  ancestress,  an'.ses.tor,  <&c.    A  predecessor. 

French  ancestres,  ancMres;  Latin  ante  cesscr,  a  predecessor. 
Anchor,  an.Jcor  (of  a  ship).  Anker  (Dutch),  ten  gallons. 

Old  English  ancor;  Latin  cmchdra;  Greek  agMdSs,  hooked. 
Anchovy,  an'.chowy  not  an.cho'.vy.  (In  Port,  anchdvy.) 
Ancient,  ain'.slient  not  an'.shent  nor  arn'.shent,  of  old. 

The  Ancients,  plu.  People  of  the  olden  times. 

French  ancien,  old ;  Italian  anxiano ;  Latin  antiquus. 
Ancile,  an.si'.le  (Latin).     The  sacred  shield  of  Mars. 
Ancillary,  an'.sil.lu.ry  not  an.sil',la.ry.    A  handmaid  (Rule  Iv.) 

Latin  ancilla,  a  maidservant. 
Ancipital,  an.sip' '.i.tul.    In  Botany,  two-edged. 

Latin  anceps,  anclpitis,  two-edged  (am  caput,  head  both  sides), 
-ancy  (suffix,  Latin  -ans,  -antis).    Added  to  abstract  nouns. 
Ancyloceras,  an'-si.los"-e-rahs.    Fossils  curved  like  a  horn. 

Greek  agkulos,  curved  [like  a  horn].    (Greek  "g"  before  k  —  n.) 
And  (a  copulative).     Hand  (of  the  human  body). 

"And,"  Old  English  and.     "Hand,"  Old  English  hand. 
And  so  forth,  et  cetera.     (Old  English  and  swd  forth.') 
Andante,  an.dan'.te  (Italian).    In  Music,  moderately  slow. 
Andirons,  an'-de-ronz  not  hand'.i.ons.    Fire-dogs. 

Old  English  brand-ism,  iron  to  hold  a  brand  or  log. 
Androgynous,  an.drof  .tnus  not  an.dro.jee'.ni.us.     (Botany.) 

Greek  an&r  gun&,  man-woman.    (Male  and  female  flowers  united.) 
Android,  plu.  androides,  an'.droid,  an.droi'.deez.  An  automaton. 

Greek  andro-eidos,  [an  automaton]  like  a  man. 
Andromeda,  An.drom' '.e.duh.    Wild  Rosemary,  &c. 

As  Andromeda  pined  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  sea  monsters,  so  the 
plant  droops  its  head  in  swampy  places  amidst  reptiles. 

Anellides,  an.el'.li.des,  or  anellids,  an'.el.lids.    Earth-worms. 
(All  these  words  should  be  spelt  with  one  n  and  double  I.    Latin 
anellus,  a  little  ring. — Horace's  Satires,  II.  7-9.) 
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Anelytrous,  an.el'.i/.trus  not  an.e.ly'.trus. 

Greek  an  eiutr&n,  [insects]  without  wing  sheaths. 
Anemone,  a.nem'.o.ne  not  a.nen'.o.me.    The  -wind-flower. 
Plu.  anemones  not  anemonies  (Lat.  anemone,  Eule  Ivii.) 
Greek  an&mds,  wind.    These  flowers  love  a  free  open  space. 
Aneroid,  an'.e.roid.      The  air  barometer,  which  has  no  mer- 
curial or  other  liquid  column.     (The  "  e  "  long  in  Greek.) 
Greek  a  n£rOs  eidos,  without  [a  column]  resembling  a  liquid  [column]. 
Anethum,  a.nee'.rhum.     The  dill  genus  of  plants. 

Greek  an£t)ion,  dill ;  an  6  thein,  to  run  upwards,  by  rapid  growth. 
Aneurism,  an'.eu.rizm.     Morbid  dilitation  of  nn  artery. 

Greek  aneuriln6,  to  stretch  or  dilate. 

Angel,  ain'.jel,  a  heavenly  being.  Angle,  un'.g'l,  a  corner. 
Angel'-ic,  angel'-ical,  angel'-ically  (Eule  iii;  -EL).  (This 
is  a  strong  example  of  the  perversity  of  English  spelling. 
Although  the  accent  is  on  the  -el',  the  "1"  is  not  doubled, 
while  in  travel,  travelling,  <fec.,  it  is  doubled,  although 
the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable.) 

"Angel,"  Greek  aggelos,  a  messenger.    (In  Greek  g  before  g  —  "  n." 
"Angle,"  Old  English  angel,  genitive  angles,  a  fish  hook. 

Angelica,  an.gel'-l-Uah  not  an'-ge.lee".kah.    A  plant. 

So  called  from  the  "  angelic  "  virtues  of  its  seeds  and  root. 
Anger,  ang'.er,  angered  (2  syl.),  angering  (Eule  ii.) 

Old  English  ange,  vexation ;  Latin  angor,  sorrow. 
Angina,  an.jl'.nah  (Latin).    A  disease  affecting  respiration. 
Angle,  a  corner.    Angel,  a  heavenly  being.    (See  Angel.) 
Anglican,  an'.gli.Uan.    Belonging  to  England. 

Anglice,  ari.yli.se  (adverb).    In  English. 

Anglicism,  an' .gli.sizm.    An  English  idiom. 

Anglicise,  Anglicised  (3  syl.),  Anglicis-ing.    (Note  s  not  z.) 
Anglo-  (prefix)  English :  as  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norm&n,  &c. 

Old  English  Angel-;  as  angel-cyning,  the  English  Kg. :  angd-thedd, 
the  English  nation.  Angle  or  Enyle,  the  Angles  or  English. 

Angnail,  not  agnail  nor  hangnail. 

Old  English  ang-ncegl,  a  nail-trouble.  Similarly  ang-breo'st,  a  chest- 
trouble  (asthma),  ang-mo'd,  a  mind-trouble  (vexation). 

Angry  with  you,  not  "  angry  at  you."    Angri-ly. 

Anhydrite  not  anhydrate,  an.liy'-drite ;  anhy'drous. 

The  "  h  "  is  needless.  The  Greek  is  anudria,  and  (LvvSpos.  Greek 
an  hudor,  without  water.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  Greek,  to 
express  by  letters  such  a  word  as  Anhydrite.  (Rule  Ixx.) 

Aniline,  an'.i.lln.     An  oily  liquid  used  in  "  mauve  "  dyes, 
Arabic  anil,  indigo ;  from  which  it  may  be  obtained. 
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Animalcule,  plural  animalcules,  an'-i.mul"-kule,  an' -i.maV -Mlz ; 

or,  an'imal"culum,  plural  an'imal'cula. 
Latin  anfmal-ditum  (-culum,  a  diminutive). 
An'imalise,  an'imalisa"tion  (with  s  not  z.    Rule  xxxi.) 
Anker,  ten  gallons.    Anchor  (of  a  ship).     (See  Anchor.) 
Ankle,  an.k'l.    Part  of  the  leg.    (Old  English.) 
Annals  (no  singular).     History  arranged  by  years  (double  n). 

Latin  annalis,  from  annus,  a  year. 
Annates,  an'.nates.    First-fruits  on  presentation  to  a  living. 

Latin  annus,  [the  value  of  one]  year's  income. 
Annelida,  see  Anelida  (with  one  n). 
Annex,  an'.nex  (noun),  an.nex'  (verb).     Rule  1. 

Latin  an  [ad]  nexus,  tied  to  [another  thing]. 
Annihilate,  an.nl'.hll.ate,  annihilated, annihilat-ing,  annihilat-or, 

annihilation.     (Double  n.)    In  Latin  the  -ni-  is  short. 
Latin  an  [ad]  niMlum,  [to  reduce]  to  nothing. 
Anniversary,  plu.  anniversaries,  an'-ni.ver"-sa-riz.    The  return 

of  the  time-of-the-year  at  which  an  event  happened. 
Latin  annus  versus,  [the  time  of  the]  year  returned. 
Announce,  an-nounce'  not  a.nounce' ;  announce'ment. 

French  annoncer;  Latin  are  [ad]  nuncio,  to  tell  to  [others]. 
Annoy,  annoyance,  an.noy',  an.noy'.ance  (Rule  xxiv.) 

Italian  annoiare  ;  Latin  an  [ad]  noceo,  to  incommode. 
Annual.    Yearly.    In  compounds,  -ennial;   as  bi-ennial,  tri- 
ennial, per-ennial,  &c.    (Double  n.)    Latin  annus. 
Annuitant.     One  who  receives  an  annuity.     The   i  in  these 
words  is  a  blunder  taken  from  the  French,  just  as  well 
write  annuilly. 
Annuity,  an.nu'.i.ty  not  a.nu'.i.tij.    A  yearly  payment. 

French  annuitd;  Latin  annuutim,  yearly,  annualia. 
Annul',  annuU'-er,  annulled'  (2  syl.),  annull'-ing.     (Rule  1.) 
French  annuller  ;  Latin  an  [ad]  nullum,  [to  bring]  to  nothing. 
Annular  not  annuler;  annulated;  annulose,  an'.nu.loze;  annu- 
losa,  an.nu.lo'.sa.    Earth-worms,  &c.,  composed  of  rings. 
Latin  anniilus,  a  ring ;  annularius,  ringed,  full  of  rings. 
Annunciate,  an.nun'.she.ate  not  a. nun'. she. ate;  annunciator. 

Latin  an  [ad]  nunciare,  to  carry  tidings  to  one. 
Anode,  an'.ode.     The  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery.     (Tbe 

opposite  pole  is  called  the  Cathode.)    Rule  Ixx. 
Greek  ana-ddos,  the  way  up  ;  kata-odos,  the  way  down  (hodosj. 
Anodon,  plu.  anodons  or  anodonta,  an'.o.don,  &c.    The  river 

mussel. 
Greek  an.  Qdontoi,  wijjhout  te  th. 
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Anodyne,  an'.o.dine.    A  medicine  to  relieve  pain. 

Greek  an  8dun£,  destroyer  of  pain. 
Anoint,  an.oint'  not  a.noint'.    (Note  only  one  n.) 

Norman-French  enoindre  ;  Latin  inungo,  to  anoint. 
Anomaly,  plural  anomalies,  a.nom'.a.ly,  a.nom'.a.Uz.    In  the 
Greek  word  the  o  is  long,  to  compensate  for  the  lost  ft. 

Greek  andmalos,  irregular  (hdmUlSs,  like).    Kule  Ixx. 
Anomopteris,  an'-o.mop"-te-ris.    Fossil  ferns. 

Greek  andmos  ptirls,  anomalous  fern. 
Anonymous,  a.non'.y.mus.    The  name  suppressed. 

Latin  anonymus  ;  Greek  an  Cntima,,  without  a  name. 
Anoplotherium,  plu.  anoplotheria,  an'-op-lo.rhee'-ri-um,  an'-op- 
W.rlieef-ri-ah.      An   extinct  quadruped  without  horns, 
tusks,  claws,  or  other  weapons  of  defence.     (Rule  Ixx.) 

Greek  anftplfa,  unarmed  (an  htiplos,  but  avoTrXos,  without  h). 
•anse.     No  word  in  the  language  has  this  termination. 
Anserine,  an'.se.rine.    Of  the  goose  tribe.    (Lat.  anser,  a  goose.) 

-ant  (Latin  participle  suffix).      "  A  "  is  merely  the  vowel  copula 

of  words  belonging  to  the  first  conjugation. 
Ant-  (Greek  prefix),  contraction  of  anti.    "  Opposite  to." 
Ant,  ant,  an  insect.    Aunt,  a  relation.    Haunt,  place  of  resort. 

"Ant,"  corruption  of  Old  English  <emeU  fcem't},  an  emmet. 

"Aunt,"  corruption  of  Latin  amita  (ain't  j,  an  aunt. 

"  Haunt,"  French  hanter,  to  frequent  a  house  or  place. 

Antacid,  ant-af'-id  not  an' -tt.atf -Id.    Acid  counteracter. 
Antacrid,  ant-ak'-rid  not  an'-ti.alt'-rid.    Acrid  counteracter. 
Antarctic,  ant.ark'.tik  not  an.tar'.tic.     Opposite  the  arctic. 

Greek  anti  arktos,  opposite  the  Northern  Bear. 
Ante-  (Latin  prefix),  "  before,"  as  antedate. 
Antecede,  an'.te.cecd  (not  one  of  tlse  3  in-ceed).    Rule  xxvii. 
Antecedent,  antecedence,  not  antecedant,  antecedance. 

Latin  ante  cedtre,  to  go  before.    (Not  of  the  1st  conjugation.) 
Antediluvian,  an'-te-di.lu".vi.an.    Existing  before  the  Deluge. 

Latin  ante  dll&vium,  before  the  Delug*. 
Antelope,  an'.te.lopc.    A  corruption  of  antholope. 

Greek  anthos  ops,  beautiful  eye. 
Antemeridian,  an'-te.me-rid"-i-an.    Before  noon. 

Latin  ant'im£rtdianus. 

Antenna,  plural  antennae  (Latin).    The  feelers  of  insects. 
Anten'ula,  phi.  anten'ulse  (Latin)  diminutive. 

The  singular,  antenna,  is  very  rarely  used. 
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Antepenult,  an'-te-pe-nult"  not  an'-tS.pee"-nult. 

Latin  antg pent? ulttmus,  before  the  almost  last  (syl.) 
Pene  ultimus,  the  last-but-one ;  ante  penultimus,  the  last-but-two. 
Anthelion,  plu.  Anthelia,  ant.hee' M.ah.    A  bright  spot  opposite 

the  sun.     The  "  h  "  is  needless.     (Eule  Ixx.) 
Greek  anWlios,  di>T'/i\ios  (anti  Mlios,  opposite  the  sun). 
Anthelix,  anth'.e.lix.     The  part  of  the  ear  opposite  the  "  helix." 
The  th  of  this  word  belongs  to  the  first  syl.     (Rule  Ixx.) 
Anthem,  an'.rhem.    A  corruption  of  the  Old  English  antefen 
(ant'fen,  ant'em),  same  as  antiphon,  Greek  antiphdiws, 
sounds  or  voices  from  opposite  choirs.     Anthym  (anti- 
humnos)  might  be  "  a  hymn  sung  by  two  opposite  choirs," 
but  anthem  can  only  be  Greek  anthemis,  avOaftis,  q.v. 
Anthemis,  an'rlie.mHs.     Chamomile  and  its  group  of  plants. 

Greek  anthemis,  verb  anth£6, 1  blossom  [abundantly]. 
Antherozoides,  an'-rher-o.zoi"-deez.    Life-giving  corpuscules  of 

algae,  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens  (li'.kem), 
Greek  anther  zoS-eidos,  life-like  anthers. 
Anthesis,  an.rhee'.sis  not  an'.rhe.sis.    In  Botany. 
Greek  anthisis,  the  bursting  or  opening  of  a  flower. 
Anthodium,  an.rho' '.di.um.     The  flower-head  of  comp.  plants. 

Greek  anthddts,  full  of  florets  (anthos  duo,  I  put  on  flowers). 
Antholites,  an'.rho.lites.     Fossil  impressions  of  flowers. 

Greek  anthos  lithos,  fossil  or  stone  flower. 
Anthophore,  an'.rho.fore.   The  column  which  supports  the  petals. 

Greek  antho-phoros,  the  flower  supporter. 
Anthophylite,  un.rhof'M.ite.     Species  of  hornblende. 

Greek  anthophullon,  a  clove  (which  it  resembles  in  colour). 
Authozoa,  an'-rho.zo"-ah.     Sea-anemones,  &c. 

Greek  anthos  z6a,  flower  animals. 

Anthracite,  an'.rhra^ite.     Cannel-coal  (Greek  anthrax,  cool). 
Anthracosaurus,    plural    anthracosauri,    an'-rhrak-o.saw"-rus. 
Anthracosaur,  plural  anthracosaurs.     An  extinct  sauiinn. 
Greek  anthrax  sauros,  lizard  of  the  coal-measures. 
Anthracotherium,  an'-rhrak-o-Thee'-ri-um.     An  extinct  beast. 

Greek  anthrax  therion,  a  wild  beast  of  the  coal-measures. 
Anthrakerpeton,  an'-Thray.ker".pe-ton.    An  extinct  reptile. 

Greek  anthrax  erpeton,  a  reptile  of  the  coal-measures. 
Anthropophagi  (plural),  an'-rhro.pof'-a-ji.     Cannibals. 

Greek  anthrdpos  phagein,  to  eat  men. 
Anti-  (Greek  prefix), "  opposed  to,"  "  the  opposite  of: "  as  antidote^ 

See  Ante-. 

Antichrist,  an'-ti.krlst.    A  false  Christ,  a  foe  to  Christ. 
anti  Chrisjos,  antagonist  of  Christ. 
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Anticipate,  an.tiss'.i.pate.      To  forestall.     Anticipat-ing,  anti- 
cipation, anticipator,  anticipa'tory. 

Latin  anticipdre  (ante  capture),  to  take  beforehand.  This  word  and 
antiquarian,  antiquity,  &c.,  are  the  only  instances  of  anti-  signi- 
fying before  in  time,  (ante-),  instead  of  antagonistic  (anti-). 

Anticlinal,  ari'-ti.lcW-nal.     (Geology.)    Applied  to  strata. 

Greek  anti  klinein,  [strata]  dipping  in  opposite  directions. 
Anticolic  not  anticholic.     (Latin  colic  [MS]). 
Antipathy,  phi.  antipathies,  an.tip'.a.rhy,  an.tip'.a.rhiz. 

Greek  anti  patlios,  a  feeling  repugnant  to  [something]. 
Antiphonal,   an.tif'.o.nal.      Kesponsive   or   alternate   singing. 
(This  word  ought  to  be  an.ti.fo'-nal.     An.tif'-o-nal  means 
"  mutual  slaughter  " — avri-fidvos.') 
Greek  anti phdnos,  dvrt-^uvos,  responsive  singing. 
Antiphrasis,  an.tif'-ra-sis.    Irony. 

Greek  anti  phrdsis,  [meaning]  opposite  to  the  words  expressed. 
Antipode,  plu.  antipodes,  an'-ti-pode  ;  an.tip'-S-deez. 

Greek  anti  podoi,  [people  whose  feet  are]  opposite  to  our  feet. 
Antiquary,  an'.ti.qua.ry.    A  person  fond  of  antiquities.     Not 

antiquarian  which  is  an  adjective. 
Antiquate,  an'.ti.quate,  an'tiquated,  au'tiquating. 
Antique  (Fr.),  an.teek';  antiquely,  an.teek'.ly  ;  antiqueness. 
Antiquity  (former  ages),   plu.  antiquities,  an.tik'.icttiz. 

Relics  of  olden  times. 

Latin  antiqu&rius,  from  ante  before  ;  anttcus,  one  before  us. 
Antiseptic,   an'-ti.sep"-tik    not    an'-ti.skep"-tic.      "  Antiseptic " 
means  a  preventive  of  putridity,  but  "  antiskeptic  "  would 
mean  one  who  is  not  sceptical  or  a  disbeliever. 
Greek  anti  sfptikos,  opposed  to  putridity  (CTTJTTW). 
Antithesis,  plural  antitheses,  an.tith'.e.sis,  an.tith'.e.secz. 

Greek  anti  thesis,  words  set  in  contrast. 

Anvil,  an'.vil.    A  smith's  iron  block.    (Old  Eng.  anfilt,  an  anvil.) 
Anxiety,  plu.  anxieties,  anx.i'.g.tiz.    Distress  of  miuJ. 
Anxious,  angk'. shits ;  anxiousness,  anxiously, 
Latin  anxictas,  anxius,  from  anxi,  I  have  vexed. 
Any,  en'.ny  not  an'.ny.     Old  Engh'sh  enig  or  tsnig. 
Aorta,  a.or'.tah.    Tbe  great  or  trunk  artery.     (Greek  aort6.) 
Ap-  (prefix),  Latin  preposition  ad  before  p. 
Apartment,  a.part'.ment  (with  one  p\    A  room  set  "  apart." 

The   corresponding  French  word  has  double  "p"  appartement ; 
ap  [ad]  parti,  parted  off  for  you. 

Apathy,  ap'.d.rhy;  apathetic,  ar>'.a.rhet".ik.  Without  sympathy. 
Greek  a  patfids,  without  passion  or  emotion  of  mind. 
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Apatite,  ap'.a.tite,  a  phosphate  of  lime.     Appetite  (for  food). 
' '  Apatite, "  Greek  apatg,  deceit ;  so  called  because  it  appears  in  every 

variety  of  colour  and  form,  so  that  it  is  often  mistaken. 
"Appetite,"  Latin  ap  [ad]  petltus  (o.pptto,  to  seek  for  [food]). 

Ape,  male  dog-ape,  female  bitch-ape.      (Old  Eng.  apa,  an  ape.) 
Apennine,  Ap'.en.nine.    A  range  of  mountains  in  Italy. 

Latin  Apenninu&    (Single  p,  double  n. ) 
Aperient,  a.pee'.ri.ent.    (The  "  e  "  of  this  word  is  sliort  in  Latin.) 

Latin  apgrtms,  opening.    (A  laxative  medicine.). 
Aperture,  ap'.er.ture.    An  opening.     (Only  one  p.) 

Latin  dpertura,  (ttptrio,  to  open). 
Apex,  plu.  apexes  or  apices;  a.pex,  plu.  a'. pex.es  or  ap'.i.seez. 

Latin  apex,  plural  Apices,  the  summit  of  anything. 
Aphelion,  plural  aphelia ;  af.hee'.li.on,  af.hee'.li.uh.     The  posi- 
tion of  a  planet  when  it  is  furthest  from  the  sun.     Peri- 
Jielion  is  its  position  when  nearest  to  the  sun. 

Greek  apo  Jiilios,  away  from  the  sun.     Peri,  near.     (In  Greek  it 

would  be  apelion,  similar  to  ciTr^XtwTTjs  not  d^iyXtwnjs.) 
Aphis,  plural  aphides,  a'.fis,  af'i.deez.    The  plant-louse.     (Lat.) 
Aphorism,  af'.o.rizm.    A  maxim  expressed  with  antithesis. 

Greek  aphdrismOs,  distinction  (aphorizd,  to  separate). 
Apiary,  plu.  apiaries,  ap'.i.a.riz.    A  place  for  bees  (Rule  Iv.) 

Latin  aplarium  (apis,  a  bee). 
Apiocrinite,  ap'-i.ok"-ri-nite.     A  fossil  sea-lily  or  "  en'crinite." 

Greek  apion  krinon,  pear  [shaped]  lily  [zoophyte], 
Apo-  (prefix)  Greek  preposition,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "ah,"  q.v, 
Apocalypse,  a-pok'.fi.lips.    The  Book  of  the  Revelation. 

Greek  apokalupsis,  from  apo  Icaluptd,  to  un-cover  or  reveal. 
Apocrypha,  a.pok.ri.fiih.     The  uncanonical  Scriptures. 

Greek  apo  kr&pha,  things  hidden  from  [the  general]. 
Apocryphal,  a.pok'.rl.fal.     Belonging  to  the  Apocrypha,  false. 
Apode,  ap'.ode.  Fish  without  ventral  fins,  like  sword-fish,  eels,  &c. 

Greek  a  podoi,  without  feet  (or  ventral  fins). 

Apodons,  ap'.o.dons.    A  generic  name  for  "  apodes  "  (ap'.odes). 

Apogee,  ap'.o.jee.     That  point  in  a  planet's  orbit  furthest  from 

our  earth.    (The  point  nearest  to  our  earth  is  the  perigee). 

Greek  apo  gS,  away  from  the  earth  (peri  ge,  near  the  earth). 
Apollyon,  A.pol'.yon.     The  destroyer  (Rev.  ix.  11). 

Greek  apolludn,  destroying  (Angel  of  the  bottomless  pit). 
Apology,  plu.  apologies,  a.pol'.o.jiz,  excuses ;  apol'ogist. 
Apologetac,  apologet'ic.al,  apologetically,  apologet'ics. 
Apologize,  apologized,  &c.  (Greek  apo-logizomai.  R.  xxxii.) 

Greek  apdltigta,  an  excuse  ;  Latin  apologeticus,  apologetic. 
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Apophthegm  not  apothegm,  ap'-o.rhem.    A  sententious  caying. 

Greek  apo  phtMgma,  [a  saying  made]  by  a  word. 
Apoplexy,  ap'.o.plex.y.     Suspension  of  the  action  of  the  brain. 

Greek  apopUxia  (apo  pUktos,  one  struck  by  a  fit). 
Apostasy  not  apostacy,  a.pos'.ta.sy.    Falling  off  from  the  faith. 
Greek  apost&sia  (apo  stasis,  a  standing  away  from  the  faith.) 
Apostatize  not  apostatise,  a.pos'.ta-tize.  To  become  apostate. 
Greek  apo  stdtiztS,  to  place  oneself  away  from  [the  faith]. 
A  posteriori  (Lat.)  a  pos.ter'ry.o".ri.    Causes  inferred  from  effects. 
(The  opposite  is  a  priori,  effects  predicated  from  known 
causes.    Natural  Philosophy,  being  based  on  data,  is  an 
example  of  the  former ;  Mathematics  of  the  latter.) 
Apostolic,  a.pos.tol'.ik  not  a.pos't'l.ik,  adjective  of  apostle. 

Greek  apostolikos  (apostdlos,  apo  stelo,  to  send  off  on  a  message). 
Apostrophe,  plu.  apostrophes  (Greek),  a.pos'.tro.fe,  a.pos'.tro.jlz. 
Apos'trophise,  apos'trophised  (4  syl.),  apos'trophising. 
Greek  apostrophi.    ("Apostrophise  "is  not  a  Greek  word.    R.  xxxiii.) 
Apothecary,  plu.  apothecaries,  a.poth'.e.ka.riz.     A  druggist. 
Greek  apothSM,  a  place  for  stores.    "  Apothecary  "  a  drug-storer. 
Apotheosis,  generally  called  ap'-o-rTiee,o"-sis,  but  more  correctly 

ap' -o.rhe-o"  .sis  (airodfaffis).  JDeification. 
Greek  apo  theitis,  [placed  with  the  gods]  by  deification. 
Appal,  appalled  (2  syl.),  app  all-ing,  appall-ingly.     (Rule  1.) 
(This  word  would  be  better  with  double  "I" — appall.) 
Latin  ap  [ad]  pall  [eo],  to  turn  very  pale. 

Appanage,  ap'.pa.ndje.  Lands  assigned  to  younger  sons. 
Med.  Lat.  ap  [ad]  panagium,  for  maintenance  (panis,  bread). 
In  French  one  "  p,"  apanage. 

Apparatus,  ap'-pu.ra"-tus  not  ap'-pa.rat"-us  nor  a-par'rat-us. 

Latin  ad  [ad]  paratus,  [instruments]  prepared  for  [experiments]. 
Apparel,  apparelled  (3  syl.),  apparell-ing.     (Kule  iii.  -EL.) 

French  appareil ;  Latin  ap  [ad]  paro,  to  dress  thoroughly. 
Apparent,  ap.pair'.ent  not  a.pair'.ent.    Evident. 

Latin  ap  [ad]  parens,  parent[is],  visible  to  [men]. 
Appeal,  ap.peal'  not  a.peal'.     To  refer  to  a  higher  court. 

Latin  ap  [ad]  pellare,  to  drive  or  refer  to  [another  court]. 
Appearance.     (The  spelling  of  this  word  is  quite  indefensible.) 
It  ought  to  be  appearence,  as  "  apparent." 

Latin  ap  [ad]  parens  ;  Med.  Latin  apparentia  ;  French  apparence. 
Appease,  ap.peez'  not  a'.peez'.    To  pacify.     (Double  p.) 

Latin  ap  [ad] pactflco ;  French  one  "p,"  apaiser  (pax,  peace). 
Appellant,  ap.pel'.lanl.    One  who  removes  his  suit  to  a  higher 
court. 

Latin  op  [ad]  pello.    Medieval  Latin  appellant  (a  noun). 
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Appendage,  ap.pen'.dage  not  a.  pen'.dage.     Something  added. 

Medieval  Latin  ap  [ad]  penditia,  hung  on  to  [something  else]. 
Appendant,  appendance.     (These  words  ought  to  be  appcndent, 
appendence,  as  dependent,  dependence,  independent,  indC' 
pendence,  pendent,  impendent.) 
Latin  ap  [ad]  pendens,  hanging  on  to  [something]. 
Appen'dix,  plural  appen'dixes  or  appen'dices  (4  syl.)    A  sup- 

plement. 

Latin  appendix,  plural  appendices  (4  syl.) 
Appetite,  ap'.pe.tite.    Natural  desire  for  food.     (See  Apatite.; 

Latin  ap  [ad]  petltus  (ap-peto,  to  seek  for  [food]). 
Applaud,  ap.plawd'  not  a.plawd/.    To  praise  by  clapping  hands. 
Applause,  ap.plawz'  not  a.plawz'.     To  clap  the  hands. 
Latin  ap  [ad]  plaudo,  to  clap  the  hands  [in  approval]. 
Applicable,  ap'.pli.kii.b'l  not  a.plik'.a.b'le.     Suitable. 
Latin  ap  [ad]  plicabUis,  fit  to  be  folded  to  [something]. 
Apply,  applies  (2  syl.),  applied  (2  syl.),  applier,  appli-able,  appli- 
ance, appli-cable,  appli-cability,  but  apply-ing. 
Latin  ap  [ad]  plico,  to  fold  to  (or)  against  something. 
To  "apply  a  blister,"  is  to  fold  it  to  the  skin.    To  "apply  to  your 
books,"  is  to  fold  your  attention  or  thoughts  on  them. 

Appoggiatura,    ap-pof-ja,tu"-rah    not    a-podg'-y-too"-rah.      A 

grace-note  in  Music.     (Italian.) 

Italian  appoggiare,  to  lean  on  something.    A  grace-note  "leans  on  " 
the  note  preceding  it. 

Appoint,  ap.point'  not  a.point' ;  appointment  (double  p). 
French  appointer,  to  give  a  salary  to  a  person. 
(It  is  incorrect  to  say  a  person  is  "appointed"  on  a  committee  or 
board,  if  no  "pay"  is  attached  to  the  office.) 

Apportioned,  ap.por'.shund  not  a.por'.shund.    Assigned. 

Latin  ap  [ad]  portio,  [to  give]  to  one  his  portion. 
Apposite,  ap'.po.zite.    To  the  point.    In  Grammar,  an  amplifi- 
cation without  a  connecting  word:  as  "  Victoria,  daughter 
[of  the  duke  of  Kent]. 

Latin  ap  [ad]  posttus,  placed  (or)  put  to  [the  other]. 
Appreciate,  ap.pree'.she.ate  not  a.pree1 '.she.ate. 

Fr.  appretiw.    Lat.  ap  [ad]  pretium,  [to  value]  according  to  its  price. 
Apprehend,  ap.pre.hend',  apprehend-er,  apprehend-ing  (from  the 
root),  apprehens-ible,  apprehens-ion,  apprehens-ivo  (from 
the  supine). 

Latin  ap  [ad]  prehend-£re,  apprehens-um,  to  seize  on-. 
Apprentice,  ap.pren'.tis  not  d.pren'Mz.    One  bound  to  a  trade. 

French  apprenti,  a  learner  (apprendre,  to  learn) ;  Latin  apprthendo 
or  apprendo,  to  learn. 
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Apprise,  ap.prize'.    To  inform,  to  give  one  notice  of  [something]. 

French  appris,  participle  of  apprendre,  to  learn. 
Approach,  ap.proach'  not  a.proach' ;  approachable. 

French  approcher  (proche,  near),  to  draw  near. 
Approbation,  ap' -pro. bay" -shun.    Approval.     (Double  p.) 

Latin  ap  [ad]  probatio,  proof  or  satisfaction  given  to  [the  judgment]. 
Appropriate,  ap.pro'.pri.ate  not  a.pro' '.pfl.ate ;  appropriator. 

French  approprier.    Latin  ap  [ad]  proprius,  [to  take]  to  one's  self. 
Approve,  ap.proov'  not  a.proov'.     To  admit  the  propriety  of. 

Latin  ap  [ad]  probo,  to  prove  to  (or)  satisfy  [the  judgment], 
Approximate,  ap.prox'.i.mate  not  a.prox'.i.mate, 

Latin  ap  [ad]  proximare,  to  draw  next  to  some  one. 
Appni,  ap'.pwe'.    (In  horsemanship)  reciprocity  between  horse 
and  rider.     If  the  mouth  of  the  horse  answers  readily  to 
the  bit,  the  horse  has  a  good  appui.    If  the  rider  manages 
his  reins  skilfully,  he  has  a  good  appui. 
French  appui,  a  support  or  fulcrum  ;  the  two  ends  of  the  lever  are 
the  reins  and  bit,  the  power  is*applied  by  the  hand  of  the  rider, 
the  fulcrum  is  the  corner  of  the  horse's  mouth.     "Appui"  is  a 
nice  adjustment  of  power  in  the  rider,  and  a  sensitive  response  in 
the  mouth  of  the  horse. 

Appurtenance,  ap. pur'. te. nance  not  a.pur' '.te.nance.     (The  spell- 
ing of  this  word  is  quite  indefensible.) 
Latin  ap  [ad]  pertinens,  pertaining  to  ;  French  appartenance. 
A  priori  (Latin),  a  pri.o'.ri.    Premising  the  effects  of  a  cause. 
In  Mathematics,  we  argue  a  priori :  thus,  knowing  the 
value  of  2  arid  4,  we  conclude  that  2x4=8,  4-=-2  =  2. 
In  Natural  Philosophy  we  proceed  the  other  way  (a  poste- 
riori) :  thus,  we  find  all  unsupported  bodies  fall  to  the 
earth,  and  from  this  fact  we  assume  there  is  a  power  in 
the  earth  to  cause  it.     The  power  we  call  "  gravitation." 
Apron,  a'.pron  not  a'.pun.    "  An  apron  "  corruption  of  a  nape- 

ron  (French),  a  large  cloth  (nappe,  a  table-cloth). 
Apse  (1  syl.)  of  a  church.     The  bay  or  curved  part  behind  the 

altar.     This  word  ought  to  be  hapse  (Greek  fyls.) 
Apsis,  plu.  apsides,  ap'.sis,  ap'.si.deez.     Two  points  in  the  orbit 
of  planets,  one  nearest  the  sun,  and  the  other  furthest 
off.     (This  word  ought  to  be  hapsis,  hapsides.) 
Greek  hapsis,  a  hoop,  arch,  bow  (aif/ls). 
Aptera,    ap'.te.rah.     Wingless  insects,   as   spiders,   fleas,   iru. 

(For  the  singular  we  use  the  word  ap'teran.) 
Greek  a  ptdra,  without  wings. 
Aquatic,  a.quat'.ik.    Pertaining  to  water,  living  in  water. 

(In  Latin,  the  second  "  a  "  of  this  word  is  long.) 
Latin  aquatlvus,  aquatic  (aqua,  water). 
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Aquarium,  plural  aquaria  or  aquariums.  Cases  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  marine  animals  and  plants.  (This  word  should 
be  aqua- vivarium,  as  the  Latin  word  "aquarium"  means 
a  "place  for  watering  cattle.1') 

Aqueduct,  not  aquaduc  nor  aquaduct,  a'.que.duct. 

Latin  aquce-ductus,  a  duct  or  conduit  for  water.      (Aquae,  gen.  case. ) 
Aqueous,  a'.que.us.   Watery.    (Latin  ?  aqueus.)    (Note,  aque  not 
aqua.)    (The  spelling  of  this  word  is  indefensible.) 

Aquilegia,  a'-qui.lce"-gi-ah.     The  Columbine  plants. 

(This  word  is  most  improper  to  express  "An  eagle-like 
plant."  It  exists  in  Latin,  and  means  "  vessels  to  collect 
water  "  (aqua-lego).  Aqui,  a  cont.  of  the  old  form  aquai.) 
Latin  aquila,  an  eagle  ;  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  of  the  flower  to 
eagle' t  claws.  "Columbine"  is  from  Columba,  a  dove;  from  a 
similar  resemblance  to  the  claws  of  a  pigeon.  Probably  it  is  a 
corruption  of  aquila-chelea — chele,  a  bird's  claw  (the  eagle's-claw). 

Aquiline,  aJcf.qui.line.     Hooked  like  an  eagle's  beak. 

Latin  dquillnus,  like  an  eagle  (aqutla,  an  eagle). 
Ar-  (prefix)  is  the  Latin  preposition  ad  before  r. 

-ar,  (termination)  of  adjectives  is  the  Latin  -r[is]  preceded  by 
"a,"  as  vulgar,  "pertaining  to"  the  vulgus  (mob). 

-ar,  termination  of  native  nouns,  "  agents  " — beggar. 

Arabesque,  Ar'.a.besk.   Moorish  ornamentation. 
•etque  (French  postfix  for  like),  Arab-like. 

Arabic,  Ar'ra.blk  not  A.rab'.ak.  The  Arabian  language,  from 
Arabia,  Arabian  :  as  gum-arabic. 

Arable,  ar'ra.b'l.    Fit  for  tillage,  cultivated  by  the  plough. 

(This  word  in  Latin  has  the  second  "  a  "  long.) 
Latin  arabUis  (verb  ardre,  to  plough).  It  is  the  long  a  of  the  1st  con], 
Arachnoid,  a.rak'noid.    A  membrane  of  the  brain   fine  and 

delicate  as  a  cobweb.     In  Botany,  soft  downy  fibres. 
Greek  aracnS-eidos,  like  a  cobweb. 
Araneides,  a.rain'.i.deez.     The  spider  family. 

The  genus  is  called  arachnida,  a.rak'.ni.dah. 
Latin  aranea-id&s,  the  spider  family. 
Arbitrary,  ar'.bi.trar"rj)  not  ar'^i.ter^'ry.    Dogmatic. 

Latin  arbitrarius  (mra  blto,  to  go  to  the  altar  to  give  judgment.  In 
swearing,  the  Romans  touched  the  horns  of  the  altar,  hence  the 
phrase  usque  ad  aras,  to  assart  on  oath). 

Arbitrarily,  ar'.bi.trar"rj/.l</  not  ar'.b1i.ter"ry.ly.     Dogmatically. 
Arbitrator,  feminine  arbitratrix.     An  umpire  (Law  Latin). 

Arboretum,  plu.  arboreta,  ar'-bo.ree"-tum,  ar'.bo.reen.tah.  A 
pleasure  ground  of  rare  shrubs  and  trees  (Latin). 
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Arbour  (of  a  garden)  not  harbour.  Harbour  (for  ships)  not  arbour. 
"Arbour,"  Latin  arbor,  a  tree  (a  seat  under  a  tree). 
"  Harbour,"  Old  English  here-berga,  an  army-station,  hence  a  place 
for  a  fleet,  and  hence  a  place  for  ships  in  general. 

Arbutus,  ar'.bu.tus  not  ar.lju'.tus  (Latin).     The  strawberry-tree. 

Arc,  part  of  a  circle ;  Arch  (in  architecture). 

Latin  arcut,  a  bow.  "Arch" — this  word  is  a  blunder,  from  the 
supposition  that  architect  means  a  maker  of  arches,  and  not  a 
"directing  builder"  (Greek  architecton,  archi  tekt6n),  where  the 
prefix  archi-  Is  from  the  verb  archd,  to  direct,  and  not  from  the 
Latin  arcus,  a  bow. 

Arcanum,   plu.  arcana    (Latin),   ar.kay'.num,  ar.kay'.nah.     A 

secret  [preparation],  the  secrets  of  a  secret  society. 
Arch-  (prefix),  -Teutonic  arg,  "  crafty,"  "  waggish,"  as  arc/mess. 
Arch-  (prefix),  Greek  arJcos,  "  chief,"  as  archbishop. 

EULE  i. — ARCH-  followed  by  a  consonant  is  pronounced  arch. 
EULE  ii. — AKCH-  followed  by  a  vowel  is  pronounced  ark. 
Examples  of  Eule  i. — 
ABCH-bish'op  ARCH-duke 

-bish'opric  -duke'dom 

(Archiepiscopal,  E.  ii. )     -du'cal 


•buil'der  -duch'y 

-but'ler  -duch'ess 

-but'tress  -fel'on 

-cham'berlain  -fiend 

•chan'cellor  -flam'en 

-conspir'ator  -flatt'erer 

-crit'ic  -foe 

-dea'con  -gov'ernor 

-dea'conry  -her'etic 

-dea'conship  -her'esy 

(Archidiaconite,  E.  ii.)    -hyp'ocrite 

•di'ocese  -like 

-Bru'id  -ly 

Examples  of  Eule  ii. — 

AECH-ai'sm  AECH-i.epis'copate 


-se.ol'ogy 
-an'gel 
-angel'ic 
-e.go.sau'rus 
-e.type 
-ical 

-i.diac'onal 
Exceptions:  — 
ARCH-apos'tate 
AECH-apos'tle 


-i.epis'copal 

-il 

-i.loch'ian 

-i.ma'gits 

-fB.iui'cdCs 

-i.pel'ago 


AECH-mar'shal 
-ness 
-pas'tor 
-philos'opher 
-po'et 
-pon'tiff 
-prel'ate 
-pres'byter 
-priest 
-pri'mate 
-proph'et 
-stone 
•trait'ors 
-trea'son 
-tj'rant 
-wise 

ARCii'-i.tect 
-i.tecttiro 
-i.trave 
-i.volt 
-ives 
-on 
-on.ship 


not  arlc.apos'tatc 
uot  ark.apos'tle 


ABCH-er,  ARCH-ery,  AROH-ed,  AECH-OS,  ARCH-ing,  &c. 
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Archives,  ark.ives  not  ar'.cheevz.   Historical  records,  their  depot. 

Greek  archeion,  a  public  building,  residence  of  the  chief  magistrates 
under  whose  charge  the  public  records  were  placed. 

Arctic,  arW.tik  not  ar'.tiL    Pertaining  to  the  North  Pole. 

Greek  arktos,  the  [Great]  Bear,  the  chief  northern  constellation. 
-ard  (native  suffix),  "  species,"  "  kind :"  dotard,  drunkard — one  of 
the  doting  kind,  one  of  the  drunken  kind. 

Ardent,  ardent-ly,  ardency.     (Latin  ardens,  ardentis,  burning.) 
Ardour,  ar'.dor.    Fervency.     (Latin  ardor,  French  ardeur.) 

Are,  dr  hot  air.  The  old  Norse  "  we,  you,  they  are,"  has 
superseded  the  older  form  of  synd  or  sinden. 

Areca,  a.ree'.kah.    The  betel-nut  tree.    (Malabar  areek.) 

Arena,  plural  arence  or  arenas,  a.ree'.nah,  a.ree'.nee,  a.ree'.ndz. 
Latin  arena,  sand ;  that  part  of  the  amphitheatre  where  the  gladia- 
tors fought,  which  was  always  well  sanded. 

Areola,  plural  areolse,  a.ree'.o.lah,  (sing.),  means  the  coloured 
circle  round  the  nipple  of  the  breast ;  a.reef.o.lee  (plural) 
means  the  spaces  in  the  wings  of  insects  between  the 
nervures  (2  syl.)  Aurelia,  q.v.,  is  quite  another  word. 

Areopagus,  afree.op"-a-gus  not  ar'ree'-o.pay"-gus. 

Greek  Ares  page's,  Mars'  Hill  (a  court  of  justice  in  Athens). 

Argentine,  ar'.gen.tin  (a  mineral) ;  ar'.gen.tine  (adj.),  like  silver, 

belonging  to  the  republic  of  La  Plata. 
Latin  argentwn,  silver.    (The  metal  is  also  called  argentan.) 
Argil,  ar'.gil,  clay;  argill-aceous,  argill-iferous,  argill-ite,  argill- 

itic,  argill-ous,  &c.  (with  double  I).     (Rule  iii.  -IL.) 

Argonautic,  ar'-go.nauf'ik  not  ar'-go.nawk"-tik.  Pertaining  to 
the  argonauts.  (Greek  Argo  naus,  the  ship  "  Argo.") 

Argue,  ar'.gu;  argues,  ar'.guze;  argued,  ar'.gude;  arguer, 
ar'.gu.er;  argument  not  arguement,  ar'gumenta"tion, 
ar'gumen"tative,  ar'gumen"tatively.  (The  "e"  in  ar- 
gue  is  a  blunder.)  ( This  is  the  only  word,  except  four 
verbs  in  "  -dge,"  which  drops  the  "  e "  before  "  merit.") 
Rule  xviii. 

French  argu[er],  argument,  argumentation,  &c. ;  Latin  arguo. 
Arise,  past  tense  arose,  past  part,  arisen.     Aris-ing. 

A.rlze',  a.roze',  a.riz'.'n,  a.rlze'.ing.    To  rise  up. 
Old  English  ar{s[an],  past  ards,  past  participle  arisen. 
Aristocracy,  plu.  aristocracies,  ar'ris.tok"-ra-sy,  ar'ris.  lok'-ra-siz. 
It  is  now  customary  to  spell  all  the  words  from  the  Oreek  kratia 
"cracy,"  not  crasy  :  thus,  aristocracy,  autocracy,  democracy,  with 
the  hybrid  monocracy.   The  ending  -cy  denotes  "rank,"  "office  "&c. 
Gieek  arw<ofcra(ia  (ariston  krateinj,  rule  of  tho  best-born. 
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Arithmetic,  a.rith'.me.tik  not  a.reth'.me.tik. 

Arithmetical,  a-rith'.met"-l-kal  not  a-reth' '.met" '-i-kal. 

Arithmetician,  a-rith'-me.tish"-an  not  a-reth' -me. tish" -an. 

(In  the  Greek  the  "  e ''  of  all  these  words  is  long.) 
Greek  arithmos,  number  ;  arithm&tikds,  one  skilled  in  numbers. 
Armada,  ar.may'.dah  not  ar.mah" .dah.    An  armed  fleet.     (Sp.) 
Armadillo,  plural  armadillos  (Spanish).     (Eule  xlii.) 
Armillary  (sphere),  ar1 .mil.lary  not  ar.mil'.lary.     A  machine 
fitted  with  movable  circles  representing  the  great  and 
little  geographical  circles  of  our  earth. 
Latin  armilla,  a  bracelet  or  iron  ring. 
Army,  plural  armies,  ar'.my,  ar'.miz.    (Kule  xliv.) 
Aroma,  a.ro'.mah.     The  fragrant  principle  of  plants. 
Aromatic,  afro. mat" -Ik .     Containing  aroma. 
Greek  ardma,  seasoning.    Latin  arOmattcus,  aromatic. 
Arpeggio,  plural  arpeggios,  ar.ped'.jo,  ar.ped'.joze.  (Rule  xlii.) 

Chords  played  as  in  the  harp,  that  is  "  open,"  not  "  close." 
Italian  arpeggio  (arpa,  a  harp ;  arpeggiare,  to  play  the  harp). 
Arragonite,  ar'ra.go.nite  not  ar.rag'.on.ite.    A  metal. 

(This  word  ought  to  be  spelt  with  one  r.)     It  is  named 

from  Aragon,  in  Spain.. 
Arraign,  ar.rain',  to  indite.    Arrange,  to  set  in  order. 

Old  Fr.  arraigner;  Lat.  ad  rationem  stare,  to  stand  to  a  law-suit. 
Arrange,    ar.rainj,    arranged    (2    syl.),    arrang-ing,    arrang-er, 
arrangement    (with   the   e),   ar.rainj'. ment.      (Note   the 
double  r.)    (Only  5  words  lose  the  "  e  "  before  "ment "  : 
acknowledg-meut,  ahridg-ment,    lodg-ment,   judg-ment, 
and  argu-ment.     All  but  the  last  end  in  -dge.) 
French  arranger,  arrangement,  i.e.,  ar  [ad]  rang,  according  to  rank. 
Arrant  (thorough),  as  an  "  arrant  knave."    Errant,  wandering. 
"An  arrant  knave"  is  probably  the  Old  English  a  nearo  ciuipa  (an 
arrant  knave),  similarly  nearo  Iregd  (great  fear),  nearo  grap 
(thorough  grasp). 
"Errant,"  Latin  errant,  errantis,  wandering. 

Array,  arrayed  not  arraid.     To  put  in  order  of  battle. 

Medieval  Latin  array  a,  an  array  ;  arraiatio,  an  arraying. 
Arrest,  ar.rest'  not  a.rest'.     To  seize  as  a  prisoner. 

Greek  arista,  [summoned  to  hear]  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Medieval  Latin  arresto,  to  arrest ;  arrestwn,  an  arrest. 

Arrive,  ar.rive'  not  a.rive';  arrived  (2  syl.),  arriv'-ing,  arriv'-al. 
Latin  ar  [ad]  rivum,  [come]  to  the  river  (the  shore  or  boundary), 
rivers  being  the  natural  boundaries  of  nations. 

Arrogant,  arrogance,  arrogancy,  arrogate  (double  r). 
L»tin  ar  [ad]  rogare,  to  claim  to  [oneself]. 
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-art  (Old  English  termination),  added  to  agents,  as  braggart. 
Art  (of  the  verb  "  to  be  "),  is  the  Old  English  ear-th  or  ear-t,  the 
first  person  "  am  "  being  eo-m  (later  form  ea-m),  m  is  the 
first  person  pronoun,  and  th  or  t  the  second. 
Art,  a  work  of  skill.    Hart,  a  male  deer.    Heart  (of  the  body). 
"Art,"  Latin  ars  arlis.     "Hart,"  Old  Eng.  htorot.     "Heart,"  Old 
Eng.  heorte. 

Art'ist,  art'isan,  art'ifice,  artificer,  artificial,  artificially. 

Artemisia,  ar1 '-te.miz" -i-ah.     Mother-wort,  wormwood,  &c. 

From  Artemis,  who  presided  over  women  in  child-birth, 
hence  also  the  name  mother-wort.     It  is  called  worm- 
ivood  because  moths  dislike  it  for  its  bitterness. 
Art'ery,  plu.  art'eries.   A  vessel  to  convey  blood  from  the  heart, 

(In  Greek  the  "  e  "  is  long,  as  in  arterial.; 
Greek  arttria  (i.e.,  aer  Ure6,  to  hold  air;  from  ^he  old  notion  that 
arteries  are  air  tubes,  because  in  dead  bodies  they  are  empty). 

Artesian  (well)  Ar.tee'.zi. an  not  Ar.tee'.zhan.    Water  obtained 

by  boring  the  earth. 

So  called  from  Artois  (or  Artesium)  in  France. 

Article,  THE  called  the  "definite,"  AN  the  "indefinite."  "An" 
drops  its  n  when  the  word  following  begins  with  a  vowel 
or  h  mute.     "The"  is  a  pronoun  adjective,  "An"  the 
numeral  adjective  ane  (one).    See  A  (article). 
Artifice,  ar'.ti.fis  (Latin  artificium,  done  by  art). 
Artillery,  ar.til'.le.ry.     Ordnance.     (French  artillerie). 
Artisan,  ar'.ii.zan,    A  skilled  workman,  a  mechanic. 

Latin  artis,  with  the  termination  -an  (an  agent),  "a  man  qf  skill." 
Arum,  air'.um.  The  wake-robin,  cuckoo-pint,  lords  and  ladies,  &c. 
Greek  ardn,  said  to  be  an  Egyptian  word.    Called  "  Wake-robin," 
because  it  generates  great  spontaneous  heat. 

-ary  (Latin  termination)  -ri[?ts],  preceded  by  "a."  It  is  added 
both  to  nouns  and  adjectives.  In  nouns  it  means  "  a 
place"  for  something,  as  library;  or  "one  who  pursues 
a  craft,"  as  statuan/.  As  an  adjective  it  means  "per- 
taining to,"  as  literajv/. 

As-  (prefix),  the  Latin  preposition  ad  before  "  s." 

As  ...  as;  so  ...  as.  In  affirmative  sentences  as  follows  as.  In 
negative  sentences  as  follows  so.  "It  is  as  light  as  day;" 
"It  is  not  so  light  as  it  was."  So  in  indirect  negative 
sentences:  "  Few  kings  have  been  so  feared  as  Napoleon," 
that  is  "no*  many  kings,"  &c.  "So  far  as  I  know,"  that 
is,  "  I  do  not  know  to  the  contrary.1' 

Asafcetida,  as'u.fee"-ti-duh.    A  gum-resin  of  fetid  smell. 
Latin  asafcetlda.  a  fetid  gum  (asurum,  nard). 
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Ascaris,  plural  ascarides,  as'.ku.ris,  as.kar'ry.deez. 

Greek  askaris,  an  intestinal  thread-worm. 
Ascend,  ascended  (3  syl.) :  -ed  after  "d"  or  "t"  forms  a  sepa- 

rate  syllable. 
Ascension  not  -tion :  after  "  d,"  "de,"  or  "  t,"  -sion  and  not 

-tion  is  added. 
Ascendency,  ascendant  ought  to  be  ascendent  (not  the  1st 

Latin  conjugation). 
Ascendable,  one  of  the  abnormal  words  in  -able.     (Rule 

xxiii.)    It  ought  to  be  ascendible,  like  "  descendible.'' 
Latin  as  [ad]  scendfre  (i.e.,  scandere),  to  climb  up  to  [something]. 
Ascertain,  as'ser.tain'.    To  make  oneself  sure  by  investigation. 

Latin  as  [ad]  certus,  to  assure  oneself. 
Ascetic,  as.set'.ik,  a  hermit;  acetic,  a.see'.tik,  sour. 

Greek  askttos  (asked,  to  honour  a  divinity). 
Ascii,  as'si-i.     Those  who  have  no  shadow  [at  noon].    For  the 

singular  we  use  the  word  as'cian. 
Greek  a  skia,  without  shadow  (people  in  the  torrid  zone). 
Ashamed,  a.shamed'  not  as.shamed'.    "  To  be  ashamed,"  and 
"  To  be  glad,"  are  deponent  verbs,  that  is,  passive  in  form 
but  active  in  sense. 

Old  English  a-scamian,  to  be  ashamed  ;  gladian,  to  be  glad. 
Ask,  dsk  not  ask  (ax  is  a  vulgarism).     Old  English  asc[iari}. 
-asm  (Greek  termination  -sm  [os]  preceded  by  "  a."    It  is  added 

to  nouns),  "  system  of,"  "  state  of" — enthusiasm. 
Asparagus,  as.par'ra.gus  not  spar'row. grass  nor  grass. 

Greek  asp&r&gSs,  a  plant  with  turios,  i.e.,  unexpanded  shoots. 
Asperse,  aspersed'  (2  syl.),  aspers'-ing,  aspers'-er,  aspers'-ion. 

Latin  aspergo,  supine  a$persum,  to  Sprinkle. 
Asphodel,  as'.fo.del  not  as.fy.del.    The  day-lily,  or  King's-spear. 

Greek  asphedtlfa  (spGdos,  ashes),  from  its  use  in  funerals. 
Asphyxia,  as.fix'.i.ah.    A  lull  in  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Greek  a  sphuxis,  without  pulse  (from  suffocation,  &c.) 
Aspire',  aspired  (2  syl.),  aspir'-ing,  aspir'-er,  aspirant. 
As'pirate,  as'pirated,  as'pirat-ing,  as'pira"tiofl. 
Latin  os  [ad]  spirare,  to  breathe  towards  or  aim  at  [something]. 
•ass  (French  termination  -asse  added  to  nouns),  means  "made 

of,"  as  cuirass,  made  of  leather  (cuir). 
Ass,  possessive  case  ass's,  ass'.iz  ;  plural  asses,  ass'.ez. 
Assail,  assailed  (2  syl.),  assail-ing,  assail-er.     (Rule  ii.) 
Assailable,  as.sail'a.Vl  not  a.saii'.a,Vl.     (Eule  xxiii.) 
Latin  as  [ad]  satire,  to  leap  on  one. 
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Assassin,  as.sas'.sln.     One  who  attempts  murder  by  surprise. 

Armenian  hashishin,  hemp-eaters  (LANE)  :  hassa,  to  lie  in  ambush 

in  order  to  kill  (VOLNEY).    (Observe  double  s  twice.) 
Assassinate,  as.sas'.sin.ate.  To  kill  by  surprise.  (Double  s  twice.) 
Assault,  as.salf  not  u.sawlt'.     To  attack  violently. 

Latin  as  [ad]  saltum,  to  leap  on  another. 
Assay,  past  tense  assayed  not  assaid.    It  is  no  cornp.  of  "  say." 

French  essayer,  to  try ;  Medieval  Latin  asaaia,  assay. 

Assemble,   assembled,   as. s  em'. V  Id,   assem'bl-ing,    assem'bl-er 
assem'bl-y,  assem'bl-age.     (Double  s  throughout.) 

French  assembler,  to  gather  persons  together ;  Med.  Latin  asscm- 
blatio,  (as  [ad]  simul  blatio,  to  chat  together). 

Assent,  as.sent'  not  a.sent'.    To  admit  as  true. 

Latin  as  [ad]  sentio,  to  think  as  you  think. 
Assertion,  as.ser'.shun  not  u.ser'.shun.    An  affirmation. 

Latin  as  [ad]  sertum.  Not  the  supine  of  "sero,"  to  sow,  which  is 
sdtum,  but  of  sero,  to  knit  or  weave;  whence  serfre  colloquin 
(Livy),  and  ser£re  sermones  (Plautus).  Conversation  is  a  "  web  of 
words,"  or  "  knitting  thoughts  with  words." 

Assessor,  as.ses'.sor  not  ci.ses'.ser.  One  who  assesses.  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Assessable,  one  of  the  abnormal  words  in  -able.    (R.  xxiii.) 

Latin  as  [ad]  sessor,  a  sitter  [at  a  board  for  adjusting  taxes]. 
Assets,  assets'  (plu.)     Property  available  for  payment  of  debts. 

Latin  as  [ad]  satis,  [to  be  taken  till  there  is]  enough  to  [pay  all]. 

Asseverate,  as.sev'.e.rate,  assev'erat-ed,  assev'erat-ing,  assev'e- 

rat-or,  assev'era"tion.    To  declare  positively. 

Latin  as  [ad]  severdre,  to  speak  according  to  the  truth. 

Assiduous,  as.sid'.u.us  not  a.sid'.ju.us.     Industrious. 

Latin  as  [ad]  se<Mo,  to  sit  close  to  [work]. 
Assign,  as.sine  not  u-sine'.    To  make  over  to  another. 

Assignor,  as'.si.nor  not  as.sig'.nor  nor  as.sine'. or. 

Assignee,  as'.si.nee  not  as.sig'.nee  nor  as.sinc'.nee. 

Assignment,  as.sine'.ment  not  a.sine' .tncnt.    (Double  s.) 

Latin  as  [ad]  signo,  to  mark  out  for  another. 

Assimilate,  as.sim'.i.late  not  ci.sim'.u.late.     To  make  like. 

Assim'ilat-ed,  assim'ilat-ing,  assim'ilat-or,  assim'ila"tion. 

Latin  as  [ad]  simildre,  to  liken  to  something  else  (-mi-  not  -mu-J. 
Assistant,  assistance,  as. sis'. taut,  as.sis'.tance  (Rule  xxiv.) 

Latin  as  [ad]  sistens,  standing  by  or  near  another. 
Assize,  plu.  assizes,  as.size',  as.sizc'.ez.    (Double  s.) 

Law  Latin  assisa  fas  [ad]  sessio),  a  sitting  to  [hear  trials}. 
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Associate,  as.so'.she.ate  not  a.sd'.shS.ate.     To  join  as  companion. 
Asso'ciat-ed,    asso'ciat-ing,    asso'ciat-or,     asso'cia"tion, 
asso"ci-able  (because  the  1st  Latin  conjugation). 
Latin  as  [ad]  socidre,  to  be  a  companion  to  one. 

Assume,  as.sume',  assumed'  (3  syl.),  assum'-ing,  assum'-er, 
assum'-able.  (Eule  xxiii.) 

Assumpt'-ive,  assump'tion,  assump'sit  (from  the  supine). 
Latin  as  [ad]  sum&re,  supine  assumptitm,  to  arrogate  to  [oneself]. 
Assure,  as.shure',  assured'  (2  syl.),  assur'-ing,  assur'edly  (4  syl.), 

assur'-edness  (4  syl.),  assur'er,  assur'ance.    To  make  sure. 
French  assurer;  Medieval  Latin  assure,  assurancia;   i.e.,  as  [ad] 

securo,  to  secure  to  one. 

-aster  (term,  of  nouns.    French  -astre).    Deprecatory:  poetaster, 
-aster  (Greek  astdr).     "  Affected  by  the  stars :"  disaster. 
Asterisk,  as'.ter.fek  not  as'.ter.ik.    A  mark  thus  *. 

Greek  asterisk/is,  a  little  star  (used  to  direct  to  a  footnote). 
Asteroid,  as'.te.roid.     One  of  the  minor  planets. 

-Greek  astSroi-tidos,  like  a  star.  Herschel  uses  the  gen.  case  to  signify 
"  likeness  of  character ; "  thus  in  Latin  simllis  domini,  "  of  a  simi- 
lar disposition  to  the  master."  (See  Astrold.) 

Asteroida,  as'.te.roid" .ah.    An  order  of  polypes  (3  syl.) 

Greek  astgros-eidos.  So  called  because  their  expanded  tentacles 
form  a  star-like  or  rayed  arrangement. 

Asthma,  asth'.mah.    A  disease  affecting  the  breathing. 

Greek  asthma,  a  panting  (a<5,  to  blow  or  puff). 
Astroid,  as'troid.    A  star  with  six  points  instead  of  five. 

Greek  astr6-eidos,  like  a  star  in  outward  visible  form ;  so  in  Latin 
"  os,  humerosque  similis  deo,"  in  outward  form  like  a  god — in  face 
and  shoulders.  (See  Asteroid.) 

Asylum,  plu.  asylums  or  asyla,  a.sr/'.lum,  a.sff.lah.     (One  «.) 
Greek  asulon,  a  place  not  to  be  violated  (a  sulaO,  not  to  pillage). 

At-  (prefix).     The  Latin  preposition  ad  before  "  t." 

At  (preposition).  Being  a  preposition  it  requires  after  it  a  noun, 
expressed  or  understood.  Hence,  such  a  phrase  as 
"Where  are  you  living  at?"  is  incorrect;  although  it 
would  not  be  incorrect  to  say  "  What  house  are  you  living 
at?"  (i.e.,  at  what  house  are  you  living?)  Hat  (for  the 
head). 

"At  all,"  "not  at  all,"  not  "a-tall,"  "not  a-tall." 

-ate  (Latin  termination  -t  [MS]  preceded  by  "  a." 
It  is  added  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs. 
To  NOUNS  signifying  "  office :"  as  advocate. 
To  ADJECTIVES  signifying  "  made  of,"  "  full  of:"  passionate. 
To  VERBS  signifying  to  "  take  up,"  "  put  into : "  animate. 
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-ate  (in  Chemistry),  denotes  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  an 

acid  with  a  base :  as  nitrate. 
Ate,  past  tense  of  eat.     Hate,  dislike.    Ait,  an  island. 

"Ate,"  Old  English  et[ari],  past  ce't,  past  participle  eten,  to  eat. 

"Hate," Old  Eng.  htte,  verb hcttan,  past  hette,  past  part,  hetten.  hate. 

"Ait,"  corruption  of  the  Norse  eyot  or  ayot,  a  little  ey  or  ay  [island]. 

Athene'um  or  Athensa'um.   Public  club  house,  reading  room,  &c. 

Greek  Athenaion,  the  temple  of  Athense  (goddess  of  wisdom). 
Athletic,  ath.let'.ik  not  ath.lit'.tk,  adjective  of  athlete  (2  syl.) 

(In  Greek  the  "  e  "  of  the  second  syllable  is  long.) 
Greek  athletes,  a  wrestler ;  adjective  athUttk&s. 
-atic  (Latin  termination  -frtc[w«]  preceded  by  "a")  added  to 

adjectival  nouns :  as  fanatic,  "  one  who  belongs  to  a  famtm 

or  temple;"  i.e.,  a  priest,  who  raved  like  a  madman  when 

he  gave  responses  in  the  temple. 
Atlas,  plu.  Atlantes,  At'. las,  At.lan'.teez,  not  Atlan'tides  (4  syl.) 

In  architecture,  "Atlantes"  are  figures  of  Atlas  used  as 

supporters  or  pillars.     (See  Atlantides.) 
Atlantean,  At.lan'.tean  not  At.lan.tee'.an,  adj.  of  Atlas. 

Latin  Atlantius,  belonging  to  Atlas.    (Atlantian  is  quite  another 

word,  being  the  adj.  of  "  Atlantias,"  a  female  descendant  of  Atlas.) 

Atlantides,  At.lan'.ti.deez.     The  Pleiades  (Pli'.u.deez)  or  seven 

"daughters  of  Atlas"  formed  into  a  constellation. 
Greek  Atlas  -id£s  (-ides,  a  patronymic),  offspring  of  Atlas. 
Atlantiades,  At.lan'.ti.a.deez.     Mercury,  a  descendant  of  Atlas. 

In  Greek  the  masculine  patronymics  are  -adgs,  -idOs,  and  -iadfis. 
"Atmosphere,  atf.mos.fear.     The  fluid  enveloping  the  earth. 

Greek  atmos  sphai/ra,  a  sphere  of  vapour.  (The  "  air  "  is  one  part  of 
the  "  Atmosphere."  The  Atmosphere  consists  of  air,  vapour,  gases, 
and  whatever  else  contributes  to  the  mass.J 

Atmospheric,  at'-mos.fer"-ik  not  atf-mos.fee"-rik. 

French  atmoipherique,  pertaining  to  the  atmosphere. 
Atom,  at'.om,  at'omic,  at'omed  (2  syl.),  at'omise,  at'omised  (3 
syl.),  at'omis-ing,  at'omis-er,  at'omism.      An  indivisible 
particle.     (One  t.) 

Atomical,  a.tom'.i.kal,  atom'ically,  adj.  and  adv.  of  atom. 
Greek  atdmtis,  an  atom  (a  ttmno,  not  cut,  not  able  to  bo  cut). 
Atone,  a.tone',  atoned'  (2  syl.),  aton'-ing,  aton'-er,  atone-ment. 
A  compound  of  at-one. 

Atonic,  at'.o.nik,  atony,  atf.o.ny.     Wanting  tone. 
A  ton'ic  is  a  medicine  to  give  tone. 
Greek  a  t&nds,  without  that  which  strains  or  "braces." 
Atrabiliary,  a'-tra.Ml"-i-a-ry  not  a'-tru.bil"-a-ry.     Melancholic. 
Latin  atra  btlis,  black  bile  ;  supposed  at  one  time  to  produce  melan- 
choly.   (Greek  melan  chtitt,  black  bile.) 
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Atrocious,  a.tro'.shus  not  at.tro'.shus.    Very  heinous. 

Latin  atrox,  atrocis,  black,  heinous. 
Atrocity,  a.  tros'.i.tij ;  atrociousness,  a.tro.shus.ness. 

fin  Latin  the  "  o  "  of  atrocity  is  long.)    (AtrocttasJ 
Attach,  at.tach' ;  attachment,  at.tach'.ment.     (Double  t.) 

French  attacker,  to  bind  to  another.    Low  Latin  attachiare. 
Attack,  attacked,  at.takt'  not  a.takt'.    To  assault. 

French  attaquer;  Latin  at  [ad]  Greek  tasso,  to  put  an  army  in  array; 
hence  the  Latin  word  tacUci,  those  \vho  array  an  army. 

Attain,  at.tain.    To  touch  on,  not  to  complete.     Thus  a  man 

attains  his  50th  year  on  his  50th  birthday. 
Attainment,  attainable  (double  i).    Rule  xxiii. 
Iiatin  at  [ad]  tinere  [tenere],  to  touch  on,  to  reach  till  you  touch. 
Attainted,  at.taint'.ed  not  u.taintf.ed.     Condemned  to  lose  one's 

civil  rights,  stained  with  the  charge  of  treason. 
Latin  at  [ad]  tinctus  (tinyo,  to  dye  ;  Greek  tcggo—tengo}. 
Attempt,  at.tempt'  not  a.tempt.    An  effort,  to  try.     • 

Latin  at  [ad]  tcnto,  to  try  to  [do  something]. 
Attend,  attention,  at.tend',  at.ten' .shun.    (Double  t.)    To  stretch 

the  mind  to  follow  a  person's  thoughts,  hence  to  follow. 
Latin  at  [ad]  tendo,  to  stretch  out  to  something. 

Attendance,  attendant.    These  should  be  attendence,  attendent  : 
as  superintendent,  superintendence.  (Rules  xxiv.  and  xxv.) 
Latin  attendens,  attendentis,  verb  attendee,  to  attend. 

Attenuate,  at.ten' '.u.ate  not  u.ten'.u.ate.     To  make  thin. 

Atten'uated,  atten'uat-ing,  atten'ua"tion,  atten'uat-or. 
Latin  at  [ad]  tenuo,  to  make  very  thin. 
Attestation,  at'-tes.tay"-shun  not  u-tes.tay"-shun.    Attestator. 

Latin  at  [a<il  testdri,  to  bear  witness  to  [a  document]. 
Attire,  at.tire'  not  u.tire'.    A  dress,  to  dress  or  adorn. 

Attired'  (2  syl.),  attir'-ing,  attir'-er. 

French  atour,  a  head-dress  ;  dame  d'atour,  lady  of  the  bed-chamber. 
Attorney,  at.tur'.ney,  plu.  attorneys  not  attornies. 

Law  Latin  attornatus,  one  who  takes  the  tuna  or  place  of  [his  client]. 
Attorney-general,  plu.  attorney-generals,  not  attorneys-general. 
In  this  compound  "  general "  is  not  an  adjective,  but  a 
noun.     The  word  does  not  mean  general  or  common 
attornies,  but  head  or  crown  attorneys.     Similarly  lieu- 
tenant-generals, brigadier-generals,  major-generals,  &c. 
Attraction,  at.trac'.shun  not  a.trac'.shun. 

Latin  at  [ad]  tractio,  a  drawing  towards  something. 
Attractable,  attractability.     These  ought  to  be  attractible,  at- 
tractibility,  as  contractible,  contractibility  (Rule  xxiii.) 
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Attribute,  at'.trtbute  (noun) ;  at.trib'.ute  (verb)  (Kule  1.) 

Latin  at  [ad]  tribufre,  to  give  or  ascribe  to  someone. 
Attributable,  contributa&fc,  distributable  (Kule  xxiii.) 
Attrition,  at.trish'.on  not  a. Irish'. on.     Wearing  by  friction. 

Latin  at  [ad]  trltus,  [one  thing]  rubbed  against  another. 
Attune,  at.tune'  not  a. .tune' ;  attuned  (2  syl.);  attun'-ing. 

Latin  at  [ad]  tonus,  to  put  in  tune  [with  other  instruments]. 
Auction,  awk' .shun  not  ok'.shun.    A  sale  by  bidding. 

Latin  audio  (aucjeo,  to  increase  [the  amount  of  each  bid]). 
Aucuba,  au'.ku.bah  not  a.Jcu'.bah.    A  Japanese  plant. 
Audacious,  au.day'shus  not  ou.day'.shus.     Bold,  impudent. 

French  audacieux,  Latin  audax,  audcicis,  bold. 
Audible,  not  audable ;  so  inaudible.     (Not  the  1st  Lat.  conj.) 

Latin  audlre,  to  hear ;  audibilis,  what  may  be  heard. 
Audience.     "  A.B.  had  an  audience  of  Her  Majesty,"  not  "  an 

audience  with — ;"  "the  queen  gave  an  audience  to — " 
Augean,  Au'.je.an  not  Au.jee'.an  (short  e).    The  king's  name 
was  Augeas  not  Augeas.    A  mythical  king  of  Elis  (Greece.) 
Aught  and  naught ;  ought  and  nought. 

Old  English  dht,  anything  ;  ndht  (ne  dht),  nothing. 

Also,  6ht,  anything  ;  nuht  (ne  dht),  nothing. 

Augment,  aug'.ment  (noun) ;  aug.ment'  (verb).    Rule  1. 
August,  au'.gust  (noun) ;  au.gusf  (adjective). 
Augustins,  not  Augustines.     Of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin. 
Aunt  not  ant,  a  corruption  of  amt.     Ant,  tint  not  arnt. 

Latin  amit[a]  shortened  to  am't ;  similarly  "  ant "  is  a  corruption 
of  emt;  i.e.,  emit  shortened  to  em't.  Incorrectly  emmit. 

Aurelia,  au.ree'.li.ah.     It  ought  to  be  au.rel'.i.ah. 

Latin  aururti,  gold,  with  the  diminutive  -el,  and  the  termination 
-ia,  the  little  gold  creature.  The  Greek  chrusallis  is  the  same : — 
chrusos,  gold;  chrusallis,  the  little  gold  creature  (our  "chrysalis"). 

Aureola,  au'.re.o.lah  not  au.ree'.o.luh  nor  au.re.o'.lah.     The 

circle  of  gold  or  "  glory  "  round  portraits  of  saints. 
Latin  aurSHlus,  golden  ;  aur<?dla,  the  golden  nimbus  (aurum). 
Auricula,  au.rik'.u.lah.     The  plant  called  "  bear's-ear." 

Latin  auris,  and  the  diminutive  -cula,  a  little  ear ;  so  called  because 
the  leaves  resemble  in  shape  a  bear's  ear. 

Auspice,  plu.  auspices,  aus'.pis,  aus'.pi.siz.    Augury. 
Auspicious,  aus.pish'.us.    Lucky ;  of  good  auguiy. 
Latin  auspicium,  divination  from  birds  (aves  spccto,  I  inspect  birds). 
Austere,  aus.tear',  comp.  auster'er,  sup.  auster'est. 
Austerity,  plu.  austerities,  aus.ter'.rl.tiz. 
Latin  austerus,  rough ;  austerltas;  Greek  austertfs,  austirites. 
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Authentic  and  Genuine,  au.rhen'Mk,  gen'M.in. 

"  Authentic  "  book,  one  true  in  what  it  states. 

"  Genuine  "  book,  one  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it 

is  ascribed. 

Author,  feminine  authoress  or  author.  (Latin  author,  R.  xxxvii.) 
Authorise,  not  authorize.    (It  is  not  a  Greek  word.  Rule  xxxi.) 
Autocracy  not  autocrasy.    (See  Aristocracy.) 
Greek  autd-kr&Us,  ruling  by  oneself,  absolute. 
Autocrat,  feminine  autocratrix,  au'.to.Urat,au.to'k'.ra-trix. 

Greek  auttikratdr,  an  absolute  monarch. 

Auto-da-fe  not  auto-de-fe,  pronounce  au'-to  da-fay'  (Port.) 
Autom'aton,  plu.  autom'ata  or  autom'atons. 

Greek  automaton  (autos  mattti,  to  work  of  oneself). 
Autumn,  aw'. turn ;  autum'nal.     (Latin  autumnus.) 
Auxiliary,  plu.  auxiliaries,  aux.il'. iM.riz,  not  aux.il'. u.riz. 

Latin  auxilium,  help  ;  auxlVt&res,  auxittarius,  sent  from  allies  ;  verb 
auxlltor,  to  help,  from  auglo,  perf.  auxi,  to  increase. 

Avail,  a.vail' , avail-able,  avail-ableness,  avail-ability,  &c.  (R.xxiii.) 

Latin  a  [ad]  valere,  to  be  strong  against  [an  adversary]. 
Avalanche,  av'.a.lansh'.    A  vast  body  of  snow  sliding  down  a 

mountain. 

French  avalange ;   Latin  a  [ad]  vallem  landnare,  to    tear  away 
towards  the  valley. 

Avarice,  av'.a.ris ;  avaricious,  av.a.rish'.us  ;  avariciousness. 

Latin  avarttfa,  avarice ;  avdrus,  a  covetous  man. 
Avenge,  a.venge' ;  avenged'  (2  syl.),  aveng'-ing,  aveng'-er. 

Old  French  avengier,  to  revenge ;  Latin  a  [ad]  vindicare. 
Aver,  averred',  averr-ing,  a.ver',  a.verd',  a.ver'.ing.    (Rule  i.) 
Averse,  a.verse' ;  averse-ly,  averse'-ness,  aver'sion. 
Avert',  avert'ed,  averting,  avert'-er. 
Latin  a  verto,  to  turn  away,  supine  aversum. 
Aviary,  plu.  aviaries,  av'.i.a.riz.    A  place  for  fancy  birds. 

Latin  dvtarium,  an  aviary  (dvis,  a  bird). 

Avocation,  av'.o.kay".shun.    An  occupation  distinct  from  your 
regular  trade  or  profession.     It  is  incorrect  to  call  your 
ordinary  business  your  avocation,  it  is  your  vocation. 
Thus  building  is  the  "vocation  "  of  a  builder,  gardening 
may  be  his  "  avocation." 
Latin  a-vocation,  a  calling  away  [from  business]. 
Avoid,  a.void',  avoid-able,  avoid-ance,  avoid-er. 

Latin  a  vitare,  to  shun  from  [seeing  a  person]. 
Avoirdupois,  av'.wor.du.poiz".     The  ordinary  trade  weights. 

Corruption  of  the  Old  French  avers  "  goods  in  general, "  du  "  of, "  and 
prise  "  weight."    A  system  of  weights  for  goods  "sold  by  weight." 
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Awake,  past  awoke  or  [awaked,  2  syl.],  past  part,  awoke  or 
[awaken]  ;  awak-ing,  a.wake'.ing.     To  rouse  from  sleep. 
Old  Eng.  awac[ari],  past  au'dc,  past  part,  awacen,  to  awake. 
Awaken,  past  part,  awakened  (3  syl.)     (In  a  religious  sense.) 

Old  English  awcecn[ian],  past  awacnede,  past  part,  awcecned. 
Awe,  aw-ing,  aw-ful,  aw-fully,  aw-fulness ;  but  awe-struck,  awe- 
less.     Old  English  6ge,  dread.  (Rules  xvii.  and  xix.) 
Awkward  means  left  handed;  hence  ungraceful,  clumsy. 

French  gauche.     Awlc,  the  left  hand.     "The  awke  or  left  hand" 
(Holland's  "Plutarch"). 

Awl,  a  shoemaker's  tool  for  boring  holes.     All,  every-one. 
Haul,  a  catch  of  fishes.     Hall  (of  a  house),  a  mansion. 

"Awl,"  Old  Eng.  (e'l  or  au-el,  an  awl.     "All,"  Old  Eng,  <rl  or  nl. 
"Haul,"  French  haler,  to  haul.     "Hall,"  Old  Eng.  hcull,  a  hall. 

Axil,  ax'.il,  the  armpit.    Axle,  ax.'l  (of  a  wheel). 

Axil,  ax'ill-ar,  ax'ill-ary.     (Latin  axilla,  the  armpit.) 
Axle,  axle-tree.    Axled,  ax'.ild.    (Latin  axis,  an  axis.) 

Axis,  plu.  axes  (Latin),  ax'. its,  ax'.eez     (The  plural  of  Axe  it 

also  axes,  but  pronounced  ax'ez.) 

Ay  or  aye  (meaning  yes},  plu.  ayes,  eye,  eyes.     No,  plu.  noes. 
Aye,  «,  meaning  always.      Old  English  awa,  always  ;  Greek  ai. 
Azalea  not  azalia,  a.zay'.le.ah.     A  genus  of  shrubs. 

Greek  azaleas,  dry ;  so  called  because  It  loves  a  dry  soil. 
Azoic,  a.zo'.ik.     Where  no  trace  of  life  exists,  as  "azoic  rocks," 

Greek  a  z6on,  without  a  living  creature. 

Babble,  bab'.b'l,  to  prate.    Babel,  Ba'.bel  (Gen.  xi.  9). 
Babbled,  bab'.b'ld  ;  babbler,  babbling.     (Double  6.) 

French  babiller,  to  prattle. 
Baboon,  ba.boon'.    A  large  monkey.     (One  6.)    Rule  Ixi. 

French  babine,  a  lip,  and  -oon,  augmentative  (large-lipped). 
Baby,  plu.  babies,  bay'. by,  bay'.bez ;  also  babe,  babes  (1  syl.) 
A  word  common  to  the  whole  Aryan  family  of  languages. 
Bacchanal,  bak'.ka.nal ;  Bacchanalian.     (Double  c.) 

Greek  Bakchot,  the  wine-god.    Latin  Bacch&nalis,  Sacchia. 
Bachelor,  batch'. e.lor;  feminine  spinster,  maid. 
Backgammon,  back-gam'. mon.     (Double  m.) 

Either  Old  English  bac-gamen,  the  back  game  ;  because  the  art  is  to 

bring  all  the  pieces  back  into  the  adversary's  table. 
Or  Welsh  bach  cainmaun,  a  little  battle. 
Or  Danish  bakke  gammen.  a  tray  game. 

Backward  (adj.),  dull.    Backwards  (adv.),  in  a  back  direction. 
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Bad,  worse  (comparative  deg.),  worst  (superlative  deg.)    Worse, 

worst,  are  the  degrees  of  the  obsolete  word  wear  (bad). 
Bade,  bud  (past  tense  of  "  bid").    The  final  e  is  to  compensate 

for  the  diphthong  in  bad. 
"Bad"  is  probably  an  ecclesiastical  word,  taken  from  Eev.  ix.  11; 

"  Abaddon,"  from  the  verb  abend,  to  be  lost.    If  so,  bad  means 

"lost  eternally." 

Badinage,  bad'.tnarje  not  bad'.tnazh  nor  bad'.tnaje.     Banter. 
Bag,  bagged  (1  syl.),  bagg-ing,  bagg-age  (Rule  i.) 
Bagatelle,  bag'.a.tell'  (French).    A  trifle,  a  game. 
Bagnio,  plu.  bagnios,  ban'.yi),  ban'.ydze  (Rule  xlii.) 
Bail,  surety.    Bale,  a  packet.     (Both  pronounced  alike.) 

"  Ball,"  French  battler,  to  give  or  deliver. 

"Bale,"  French  balle,  a  pedlar's  pack. 

Bailiff,  a  steward,  an  officer  of  justice.     Bailey,  a  prison  (R.  vi.) 
"  Bailiff,"  Law  Latin  ballivus,  a  bailiff. 
"Bailey,"  Law  Latin  ballium,  the  enclosure  of  a  fortress. 

Bait,  lure  for  fish,  refreshment  for  a  horse.    Bate,  to  lessen. 

"  Bait,"  Old  English  bat[an].     "Bate"  or  "abate,"  French  abattre. 
Baize,  coarse  woollen  cloth.    Bays,  plu.  of  bay  (laurel). 

"Baize,"  Spanish  bay  Ma ;  called  in  French  tspagnolette. 
Balance  not  ballance.    A  pair  of  scales.     (Only  one  "1.") 

Latin  bi-hmcc$,  two  dishes  or  platters.    French  balance. 
Balcony,  plu.  balconies,  bal'.ko.niz.    Window  platforms. 

In  the  Italian  the  "  o  "  is  long:  balcone  (bal.kof.ne). 
Bald,  bawld  not  bawl.    Without  hair.    Baldness  not  bawl.ness. 
Bale,  a  packet.    Bail,  surety.    (See  Bail.) 
Balk,  bawk.     Old  English  balca,  a  balk. 
Ball,  retains  double  I  in  all  its  compounds :  as  ball-oon,  ball-ot, 

ball-room,  football,  snowball,  &c.     (Rule  x.) 
Ballad,  Ballet,  Ballot,  bal'.lad,  bal'.lay,  Ml'. lot. 

Ballad.     A  song  containing  a  tale,     (French  ballade.) 

Ballet.     A  theatrical  dance.     (French  ballet.) 

Ballot,     "  A  little  ball "  used  in  voting.    (French  ballotte.) 
Balloon,  bal.loon'.     Ball  with  -oon  augmentative.     (Rule  Ixi.) 
Balluster,  bal'.lus.ter.     A  short  ornamental  pillar. 

(The  guard  of  a  staircase  is  corruptly  called  banister.) 
Ballustrade,  bal'.iis. trade'.    A  set  of  ballusters. 

French  balustre,  balustrade. 
Balm  (the  herb).    Barm,  ferment,  leaven. 

"  Balm,"  contraction  of  balsam  (bal'm),  Ln.tin. 

"  Barm,"  Old  English  beorma,  leaven. 
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Bamboo,  plural  bamboos  (Malay),  bam'.boo',  bam'.booz'. 

Ban,  banned  (1  syl.),  bann-ing.    Banns  (of  marriage).    Kule  i. 

Latin  bannum,  a  ban ;  banna  (matrimonialia),  banns. 
Banana  (Spanish),  ba.nah'.nah  not  ba.nay'.nah. 
Bandit,  plural  bandits  or  banditti,  ban.dit',  ~ban.diif.ty. 

Italian  banditto,  plural  banditti,  outlaws. 
Bandrol,  band'.rol.    The  Itttle  flag  attached  to  a  trumpet. 

French  banderole  (2  syl.),  bande  and  -role  (diminutive). 
Bandy,  plural  bandies  (2  syl.),  han'died  (2  syl.),  ban'di-er,  tut 

ban'dy-ing,  ban'dy-logs,  &c.     (Rule  xi.) 
Banian  (days)  ban'.yan'.    Days  when  no  meat  is  served.    The 

Banians  of  India  abstain  from  animal  food. 
Ban'ister.     The  guard  of  a  staircase.     Corruption  of  balluster. 
Bankrupt,  bank'.rupt  not  banJi'.rup.     One  who  has  failed. 
Bankruptcy,  not  bankrupcy.     State  of  being  a  bankrupt. 
Italian  banco-rotto,  broken-bench ;  because  when  a  money-lender 
failed,  his  bench  was  broken,  and  he  was  expelled  from  his  office. 

Banner,  ban'.ner.     A  flag.     (Double  n.) 

Latin  pannus;  Welsh  baniar;  French  bannifrre. 
Banns  (of  marriage),  not  bans  nor  bands.    (See  Ban.) 
Ban'quet,  ban'quet-ed,  ban'quet-er,  ban'quet-ing.     (Rule  iii.) 

(•ed  forms  a  distinct  syl.  after  d  or  <.)    French  banquet. 
Baptize'  not  baptise,  bap'tism,  bap'tist.     Baptized'  (2  syl.),  bap- 

tiz'-ing. 

Greek  baptizd,  baptisma,  baptistos. 
Bar,  barred  (1  syl.),  barr-ing,  -barr-ister,  barr-ier,    barr-icade, 

barr-ulet,  barr-y.     (Rule  i.)    French  barrer,  to  bar. 
Barbarize,  bar'.ba.rize  not  barbarise.    To  make  barbarous. 

Greek  barbariz6,  to  make  barbarous. 

Bar'berry.     A  corruption  of  berbery.    (Genus  berbSris.) 
Barefoot    or    barefooted.      "Walking    naked   and    barefoot." 

(Isa.  xx.  2.)     Old  English  bcer-f6t,  bare-foot. 
Barley.     The  plural  barleys  means  different  specimens  or  sorts, 
the  general  crop  :  as,  The  barleys  look  well  (the  general 
crop).    Barleys  were  higher  (the  specimens  offered  for 
sale).     Welsh  bara  llysliau'],  bread  plants. 
Barm,  leaven.    Balm,  balsam.     (See  Balm.) 
Baron,  a  lord  (one  r).     Barren,  not  fertile  (double  r). 

Baron,  feminine  baroness.     Baronry,  baronet,  baronial, 
»   ba'.ron,  bii'.ron.ess,  ba'.ron.ry,  bu'.ron.et,  but  ba.rd'.nl.al. 
" Baron,"  Latin  6aajo  (a  dolt);  Barones  dicuntur  servi  militum,,  qui 
•utique  stultiisimi  sunt,   servi    videlicet    stultorum"  ( Scholiast^. 
First  a  serving  soldier,  then  a  military  chief,  then  a  lord. 
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Barouche,  ba.rouslv.    A  four-wheel  coach  with  a  falling  top. 

Latin  blrtita,  a  ctrt  with  two  pair  of  wheels  (bis  rota),  through  the 
German  bomttche. 

Barrack,  plural  barracks.  The  plural  is  more  generally  used. 
The  singular  is  used  in  compound  words  as  barrack- 
master,  barrack-life. 

Bar'rel,  bar'relled  (2  syl.),  barrelling.     (Eule  iii.  -EL.) 

Spanish  barrel.    In  Welsh  and  French  baril,  only  one  "r." 
Barren,  not  fruitful.    Baron,  a  lord.     (See  Baron.) 

Barricade,  bar'.riJcade'.  Originally  meant  to  block  up  a 
thoroughfare  with  barrels  (French  barriques)  filled  with 
stones  or  earth.  (French  barricader,  to  barricade.) 

Barrier,  bar'ri.er.    A  bar  to  keep  out  intruders. 

French  barrtire,  from  barre,  a  bar ;  Welsh  bdr,  a  bar. 
Barrister,  btir'ris.ter.    One  called  to  the  bar,  a  pleader. 

Bar  and  the  Old  Eng.  termination  -ster,  business,  habit. 
Baryta,  bar'ry.tah,  incorrectly  bu.ry'.tah.     A  heavy  mineral. 

Greek  bariites,  heaviness;  so  called  from  its  weight.    (See  next.) 
Barytone,  bar'ry.tonc.    A  deep  tenor  voice. 

Greek  bar&s  tdntis,  heavy  tone  of  voice. 
Base,  vile.     Bass  (voice).     Both  pronounced  alike. 

"Base,"  Welsh  bds,  ld\v,  mean.    "Bass,"  Italian  basso. 
Bashaw,  now  called  "  Pasha,"  pah'. shah. 
Basilisk,  bas'.i.lisk.     The  cockatrke.     Basilic,  adj.  of  baail'ica. 

Latin  bastliscus  (Greek  bas'tteus,  a  king).      The  "  king  serpent ;"  so 

called  from  a  crest  on  its  head  like  a  crown. 
"Basilica,"  a  royal  hall  of  justice  ;  such  a  hall  used  for  a  church. 

Basin,  ba'sin  not  bason.    (The  French  word  has  double  s). 

Basis,  plural  bases  (Latin),  bay'.sis,  bay'.seez.    (See  Base.) 

Bass,  plural  basses;  or  basso,  plural  bassos:  base,  base'.cz  ; 
bas'.so,  bas'.sozc.  (See  Base.)  Rule  xlii. 

Bass-relief,  plural  bass-reliefs;  or  basso-relievo,  plural  basso- 
relievos:  base  re-leef,  base  re-leefs' ;  or  bos' -so  rel.l.a' .vo, 
bas'-so  rel.i.a'.vDze.  (Rule  xlii.) 

Bassoon,  bus.zoon'.    A  deep  bass  wind-instrument. 

Bass  and  -oon  (augmentative).    Italian  bassone;  French  basson. 
Bastille,  bas.teel'.    A 'State  prison  in  Paris.     (Not  bastile.) 

French  bastir  now  bdtir,  to  build.    It  means  the  building. 
Bastinado,  plural  bastinadoes,  bas'-ti.nali!'-doze.     (Rule  xlii.) 
Bat,  batt-ed,  batt-ing.    Bat  (the  winged 'mouse),  batt-ish.    R.  i. 

"Bat,"  Old  English  bat.  a  bat.     French  battre,  to  beat. 

"Bat"  (the  animal),  Welsh  bathor.  a  dormouse. 
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Bate,  contraction  of  abate.     Bait,  refreshment.     (See  Bait.) 
Bath,  bclth  not  bath  (noun) ;  bathe,  bathe  (verb).     Rule  li. 

Bathos,    bath.os,   mock  sublime.       Pathos,  path.os.      Words 

which  excite  a  feeling  of  grief. 
"Bathos  "  (Greek),  depth  ;  the  reverse  of  sublime. 
"Pathos"  (Greek),  feeling  of  grief. 

Baton  (French),  but.tone.    A  small  staff  used  by  the  leader  of 

an  orchestra,  a  marshal's  staff  of  office,  &c. 
Batrachians,  ba.  trak'.t.anz.    The  frog  order  of  reptiles. 

Greek  batrdchos,  a  frog. 
Battalion  (double  *  and  one  V),  but  in  French  bataillon. 

Latin  batuo,  to  fight  ;  Italian  lattaglione 
Battery,  plu.  batteries,  bat'.te.riz.    (French  batterie.) 
Battle,  bat'.t'l,  battled,  bat.t'ld,  battling,  battlement. 

Welsh  batel.    French  bataille.    Italian  battaglia.    Spanish  batalla. 
Bazaar,  ba.zar',  a  depot  of  fancy  articles.    Bizarre,  fantastic. 

"Bazaar,"  Persian  baxar,  a  market.     " Bizarre  "  (French),  fantastic. 
Be-  (prefix)  added  to  nouns,  verbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions.   Added  to  nouns,  it  converts  them  into  verbs,  as 
be-friend.     Added  to  verbs,  it  intensifies  them,  or  adds 
the  idea  of  about,  at,  before,  for,  in,  on,  over,  &c.     In 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  it  has  the  force  of  by  or  in 
Be  (verb).     Bee  (insect).     "  Be  "  forms  parts  of  the  verb  "  To 
Be."     It  is  used  in  hypothetical  propositions,  as  :  "  If  1 
be,"  that  is,  "If  I  should  be." 
"Be "(verb),  Old  English  bedn ;  present  tense  ic  be6,  thii  byst,  he 

byth  ;  plural  beoth  fall  persons}. 
"Bee  "  insect,  beo,  plural  beon  (without  accent). 

Beach,  const.     Beech,  a  tree.     (Both  pronounced  beech.) 

"Beach,"  Old  Eng.  becc,  a  brook.     "Beech,"  Old  Eng.  b6cc,  a  beech. 
Beadle,  bee'.d'l.    A  church  officer.    (See  Bedell.) 

Old  English  bccdcl,  one  who  bids  or  cites  [to  a  coiirt  of  law]. 
Bead-roll  not  bead-rol.    A  list  of  those  to  be  prayed  for.    (E.  x.) 
Beadsman,  feminine  beadswoman ;  plu.  beadsmen,  beads- 
women.    One  employed  to  pray  for  another's  welfare. 
Old  English  bead  or  bid,  a  prayer. 
Bean,  pulse.     Been,  bin,  past  participle  of  "  To  be." 

Old  English  bean,  pulse.     "  Been,"  Old  English  ben  of  the  verb  beon. 
Bear  (to  carry),  past  bore  [bare],  past  participle  borne. 

Bear  (to  bring  forth),  past  bore  [bare],  past  part.  born. 
"Bear"  (to  carry,  to  produce),  O.  Eng.  b£r[an],  past  bar,  p.p.  boren. 
Bear  (a  wild  beast) ;  he-bear,  she-bear.    Bare,  naked. 
"  Bear  "  (the  animal),  Old  Eng.  bera.     "  Bare,"  Old  Eng.  bdr[ian]. 
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Beast,   beest,    beast-ly,   beast-liness :    but   best-ial,   best-iality, 
best-ially  (without  "a").     (The  "a"  of  beast  is  inserted 
to  distinguish  the  word  from  ' '  best.") 
Latin  bestia,  a  beast ;  bettidlis,  bestial. 
Beat,  to  strike.     Beet,  a  root.     (Both  pronounced  beet.) 

Beat,  past  beat,  past  part,  beaten  or  beat.     (We  say : 
"  He  was  dead  beat,"  but  beaten  is  the  general  past  part. 
Old  English  bedt[ari],  past  bedt,  past  part,  bedten. 
"  Beet  "  (the  root),  German  beete;  Latin  beta;  French  bette. 

Beatify,  be.at'.tfy ;    beat'ify-ing ;    but  beatified  (be.at'.i.ftde)  ; 

beat'ifi-ca"tion,  beatif  i-cal.     (Rule  xi.) 
Latin,  beUtuafacio,  to  make  happy. 

Beau,  bo,  a  fop.  Bo !  an  exclamation  to  frighten  children. 
Bow,  plural  bows,  an  instrument  to  propel  arrows. 
(Bow  to  rhyme  with  grow.) 

Beau,  plural    beaux,   bo,    boze  •    feminine    belle,  plural 
belles,  bell,  bells  (French).  Gentlemen  and  ladies  admired. 
Latin  bellut,  beautiful.    Beau  is  a  contraction  of  bellus  (be'u'}. 
Beau  ideal,  plural  beaux  ideals,   bo  i.dee'.al,  boze  i.dee'.al 

(French.)    A  fancy  model  of  beauty  or  excellency, 
Beau  monde,  bo  mond  (French).     The  fashionable  world. 
Beauty,  plural  beauties,  bu'.tiz ;  beauti-ful,  beauti-fully,  beauti- 
fy,  beauti-fying,   beauti-fied   (3  syl.),   beauti-fi-er  (Rule 
xi.) :  beaute-ous,  beaute-ously,  beaute-ousness  (with  e,). 
French  beautt.  (There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  change  of  vowel.) 
Beautiful,  bu'.ti.ful.    In  poetry  the  superlative  beautifulest  is 

sometimes  used. 
Becafico,  ought  to  be  beccafico,  bek'-ka.fee"-ko.     The  fig-pecker. 

Italian  beccafico  (becearefico,  to  pick  the  fig  or  fig-tree). 
Becalm,  be.carm'  not  be.calm  ;  becalmed,  be.carmd. 

Fr.  calme;  Ital.  and  Sp.  calma,  quiet,  with  prefix  be-,  "to  make." 
Become,  past  became,  past  part,  become,  pres.  part,  becom-ing. 

Old  English  becum^an],  past  becom,  past  part,  bemmen. 
Bed,  bedd-ed,  bedd-ing;  but  bedpost,  bedstead,  &c.     (Rule  i.) 

Old  English  bed  or  bced  (noun) ;  bed[iari],  to  go  to  bed. 
Bed-clothes,  bed-cloze  (no  sing.)     Sheets,  blankets,  and  quilt. 
Bedell  not  beadle,  bee'. dell.    A  university  or  court  mace-bearer. 

Always  styled  the  Squire  bedell.    (Latin  bedellus.) 
Bedim,  be.dim',  bedimmed  (2  syl.),  bedimm-ing.     (Rule  i.) 

Old  Eng.  dim,  dark,  with  prefix  be-,  which  converts  nouns  to  verbs. 
Bedlam,  bed'lam.    Corruption   of  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a 

religious  house  converted  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Bedouin,  Bed'.win.    An  Arab  tribe  (dwellers  in  the  desert). 
Arabic  bedawi  (from  badw  or  bedw,  a  desert). 
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Bee,  the  insect.    Old  Eng.  beo.    Be  (the  verb).     Old  Eng.  beo. 

(See  Be.) 
Beech,  a  tree.    Beach,  a  coast.    (See  Beach.) 

Beef,   the  flesh  of   slain  oxen;  plural  beeves,   living  oxen. 
(Rule  xxxviii.) 

French  bcevf,  plural  bceufs  ;  Latin  loves,  oxen. 
Beef-steak,  beef-stake  not  beef-steek. 

"  Steak  "  is  Old  Norse  stek;  Danish  steg,  a  broil,  or  slice  to  roast. 
Beef-eaters,  beef.eat.ers.    Yeomen  of  the  guard. 

Norman  French  buffetiers  or  boufitiers,  waiters  at  the  boufets. 
Been,  bin,  past  part,  of  "  To  he."    Bin  (for  corn,  wine,  refuse.) 

"  Been,"  Old  Eng.  betin.  "Bin,"01dEng.6iwor&inn.,acrib,hutch,&c. 
Beer,  malt  liquor.    Bier,  beer,  harrow  for  the  dead. 

"  Beer,"  Old  English  bear.    "  Bier,"  Old  English  Wr. 
Beestings,  beest.ingz  not  beestlings.    First  milk  after  calving. 

Old  English  bysting,  which  is  the  better  spelling,  and  sing,  number. 
Beet,  a  root.    Beat,  to  strike.     (Sea  Beat,) 
Beetle,  bee'.t'l,  an  insect;  a  mallet.    Betel,  bee'.tel,  a  shrub. 

Old  English  betel  or  bitel,  a  beetle  ;  "bytel  or  bytt,  a  mallet. 
"Betel,"  an  East  Indian  plant,  the  leaf  of  which  is  much  used. 

Beeves,  beevz,  black  cattle;  plural  of  beef.     (See  Beef.) 
Befall,  befell,  befallen ;  not  befal,  befel,  befalen.    (Rule  x.) 
Befit',  hefitt-ed,  befitt-ing.     To  suit,  to  become.     (Rule  i.) 
Befool,  Old  Eng.  prefix  be-  makes  verbs  of  nouns.    (Rule  Ixii.) 
Beg,  begged  (1  syl.),  begg-ing,  begg-ar,  beggared  (2  syl.)  beggar- 
ing, beggarly,  beggarli-ness,  beggary,  beggar  man  (all  with 
double  <?.)    Kule  i.    "  I  'beg  to  inform  you  "  means  "  I 
beg  leave  to  inform  you." 
Beggar,  a  corruption  of  begiarer  (Norse).    This  accounts 

for  the  termination  "  -ar." 
Beget',  past  begot'  [begat],  past  part,  begotten   [begot],  be- 

gett-er,  begett-ing,  begott-en.     (Rule  i.) 
Old  English  beggot[ari],  past  begedt,  past  part,  begoten. 
Begin',  past  began'   [begun],  past  part,  begun,  beginn-ing, 

beginn-er.     To  commence,  &c.     (Rule  i.) 
Old  Eng.  beginn[an],  past  began,  past  participle  begunnen. 
Begird,  past  begirded,  past  part,  begirded  or  begirt. 

Old  English  begyrd[ari],  past  begyrde,  past  participle  begyrded. 
Begonia,  plural  begonias,  be.go'.ni.ah.  Elephant's  ears  (aplant^ 

So  called  from  M.  Begon,  French  botanist. 

Beguins,  Beg'.winz.    A  sect  of  religious  women  of  Germany. 
So  called  from  a  linen  cap  (or  beguin)  which  they  wear, 


Behalf.    A  corruption  of  the  Old  English  behgfe  ('benefit). 
Behold,  past  and  past  participle  beheld.     The  more  ancient 

participle  beholden  means  "  under  an  obligation." 
Old  English  beheald[ari],  past  beheold,  past  part,  behealden. 
Behoof  (noun),  behove  (verb),  Old  Eng.  be.h6f[ian].    Rule  li. 
Belay,  past  and  past  part,  belayed  (2  syl.),  not  belaid.  (K.  xiv.) 
Old  English  beldw[an],  past  beldwde,  past  part.  beUwed.    LAwa,  a 
betrayer,  and  prefix  be-  which  converts  nauns  into  verbs.    It  has 
no  connection  with  the  verb  "lay."    (Old  English  lecgan.) 
Beldam  (French  belle  dame).    A  euphemism  for  "  an  old  hag." 

Similarly  the  French  say  bel  age  for  great  age. 
Belemnite,  bel'.em.nite  not  bel'.em.ite.     "  Thunderbolt." 

Greek  bSKmnon,  a  dart.    (These  "  stones  "  are  fossil  molluscs.) 
Belie,  be.li',  past  belied',  part.  pres.  bely'-ing.    (See  belly.; 

Old  Eng.  belecg[ari],  past  belege,  past  participle  beled. 
Belief  (noun),  believe  (verb);  be.leef,  be.leeve.    (Rule  li.) 

Believe,  believ-able,  believ-er,  believ-ing,  believ-ingly. 
Belle,  plural  belles,  feminine  of  Beau,  plural  beaux  (French), 

bell,  bells ;  bo,  boze.    Pretty  girls  and  their  admirers. 
Belles  lettres  (plu),  bel  lettr.    Polite  literature.    (French.) 
Bellows  (plural),  may  refer  to  a  single  pair,  but  always  requires 

a  plural  construction  :  "  The  bellows  are  broken." 
Old  English  bylig,  bellows  (from  baslg,  a  bag). 
Belly,  plural  bellies,  bel'.llz ;  bellied,  bel'.Kd.     (Rule  xi.) 

Belly-ing,  belly-ache,  belly-mi.    (See  Belie.) 
Old  English  belig  (from  bcelg,  a  bag)  ;  Welsh  boly. 
Belong  requires  to  after  it :  as  "  This  belongs  to  me." 

Old  English  gelang,  belonging  to,  property  of. 
Belvedere,  bel'.ve.deer'.    A  lookout  in  a  garden. 

Italian  Id  rcdere,  fine  sight ;  Latin  bcllus  ridcre. 
Bend,  past  and  past  part,  bent;    bended  (adj.),  as  "On  my 

bended  knee." 

Old  English  bend[an],  past  bende,  past  participle  bended. 
Beneath,  bc.neeth'  not  bc.ncerh'.     Old  English  beneothan. 
Benedick    or    Benedict.      A  man   who  vows  not  to  marry. 
"Benedick"  (in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing)  vows  he  will 
not  marry,  but  afterwards  marries  Beatrice.     "  Benedict'1 
is  a  play  on  the  proper  name.    It  means  "  Blessed,"  or 
"Made" happy,"  and  is  applied  to  an  old  bachelor  who 
has  become  a  bridegroom. 

Benefactor,  feminine  benefactress,  ben.e.fak'.tor,  ben.e.fak'.trest. 
-or  is  more  common  than  -er  after  t  and  s.    Unhappily 
no  uniform  rule  is  observed. 
Latin  benefacio,  to  do  well ;  bencficium,  a  benefit  or  good  deed,  &o. 
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Benefit,  past  and  past  part,  benefited  not  benefitted  ;  benefiting 

not  benefitting.     (Latin  benejicio.)    Kule  iii. 
Benign,  benignly,  be.nine',  be.nine'.lij ;  but  benignant,  benig- 

nantly,  benignity,  be.nig'.nant,  be.nig'.n^ty,  &c. 
Latin  benignus,  benignant  (b<?nus  old  form  of  bdnus,  good). 
Benumb,  be.num'.    To  make  numb  or  insensible  from  cold. 

Old  English  6erum[a»i],  past  bendm,  past  participle  benumen,  to  stu- 
pify,  to  benumb.    (The  b  is  interpolated.) 

Benzine,  ben.zeen'.    A  fluid  obtained  from  coal-tar. 

Better  Benzole,  ben.zole,  as  the  termination  -ine  denotes 
a  gas.      So  called  by  Mitscherlicb,  who  obtained  it  from 
benzoic  acid.    It  was  Faraday  who  discovered  it  in  whale 
oil  and  coal  tar. 
Benzoin,  ben.zoin',  resin  of  the  Benzoin  plant  (Sty rax  Benzoin). 

In  French  Styrax  Beiijoin,  and  hence  called  "  Gum  Benjamin." 
Benzoiue,  ben.zo'.in  not  ben.zoin'.   Obtained  from  bitter  almonds. 
Bequest' (noun), bequeath  (verb),  bc.kweeth'.  0. Eng.  becw6th[an]. 
Berberis,  bcr'.be.ris  (Latin).    The  barberry  genus  of  plants. 
Bereave,  past  and  past  part,  bereft  or  bereaved  (2  syl.) 

Old  Eng.  berajf  \iari],  past  beredfode,  past  part,  beredfod. 
Berg,  a  mountain.    Burg  or  burgh,  a  fortified  place  :  as 
"Heidelberg,"  the  heather-hill  (Germany); 
"  Edinburg,"  the  fortified  town  of  Dunedin  (Scotland). 
Old  English  berg,  a  hill.    Burh,  genitive  burge,  a  fort. 
Bernardino,  Ber'.nar.dine  not  Ber.nar'.dine.    Adj.  of  the  next. 
Bernardins,  Ber'.nar.dins.     So  called  from  St.  Ber'nard. 
Berry,  plu.  berries,  ber'.riz,  a  fruit.  Bury,  to  inter  (only  one  "  r  "). 

Both  Old  Eng. :  Berie  (only  one  "r"),  a  berry.    Buri[ari\,  to  bury. 
Berth,  a  place  to  sleop  in.     Birth,  the  act  of  being  born. 

Both  Old  Eng. :  Liir,  a,  bed-room  ;  Reorth  or  berth,  birth, 
Beryl,  ber'.ril.     A  precious  stone  somewhat  like  an  emerald. 

Greek  btrullOs.    (In  the  Greek  word  the  "  e "  is  long.) 
Beseech,  past  and  past  pavf.  besought.  (The  "g"  is  interpolated.) 

Old  Eng.  bescc[an] ;  past  bcsdht ;  past  part,  ba>6ht. 
Beset',  past  toad  past  part,  beset;  pres.part.  besett-ing  (11.  i.) 

Old  English  bcscttan  ;  past  besette ;  past  part,  besdcn  or  bcsettcn. 
Beside,  by  the  side  of.     Besides,  in  addition  to,  moreover. 
Besom,  bc.c'.zum  not  bee'. sum.    A  large  broom.     (0.  Eng.  be-oii.  • 
Besot',  besott-ed,  besott-edly,  besott-edncss,  besott-ing,  besott- 

ingly.     (Old  English  bc-sot.)     Eule  i. 

Bespeak',  past  bespoke ;  past  participle  bespoken  [bespoke]. 
Old  English  bespr>?c[cin] :  past  besprcec  ;  past  participle  besprocen. 
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Besprinkle,  past  besprinkled,  past  part,  besprinkled  or  be- 
sprent.    (The  prefix  be-  added  to  verbs  intensifies  them.) 
Old  English  bespreng[an],  past  besprengde,  past  participle  besprenged  ; 

also  besprinc[ari\,  past  bespranc,  past  participle  bespruncen. 
Best  (superlative  deg.)    Good,  better,  best.     (Obsolete  positive 
bet  more.)    At  best;  at  the  best:  as  "Life,  at  best,  is  but 
a  shadow ; ''  "  Life,  at  the  best,  is  but  a  shadow."    "  Life 
at  best"  means — to  say  the  best  of  it.    "  Life  at  the  best " 
means — in  its  best  condition,  taking  the  most  favourable 
example.     The  two  ideas  are  not  identical. 
Bestial,  bestiality,  bestially  (Latin  bestia).    See  Beast. 
Bestir',  bestirred  (2  syl.),  bestirr-ing.     (Be-  intensifies  "  stir.") 

Old  Eng.  bestyiiian],  past  bestyrde,  past  participle  bestyred. 
Bestrew,  past  bestrewed  (2  syl.),  past  part,  bestrewed  or  be- 
strewn. (The  prefix  be-  added  to  verbs  intensifies  them.) 
Bestrow,  past  bestrewed  (2  syl),  past  part,  bestrewed  or 

bestrewn.     To  scatter  thoroughly,  to  strew  well. 
Old  English  bestreow[iari],  past  bestreowode,  past  part,  bestreowod. 
Bestride,  past  bestrode  or  bestrid,  past  part,  bestridden. 

Old  Eng.  bestrced[an],  past  bestrode,  past  part,  bestrceden. 
Bestud,  past  bestudd-ed,  past  part,  bestudd-ed  or  bestud,  be- 

studd-ing.    To  decorate  with  studs.     (Kule  i.) 
Old  Eng.  studu,  a  stud.  Be-  added  to  nouns  converts  them  into  verbs. 
Bet,  past  and  past  part,  bet  or  betted.    Bett-or,  bett-ing.   (E.  i.) 
("  Bettor,''  with  -or,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adjective.) 
Old  Eng.  bad[ian],  past  badode,  past  participle  badod. 
Betake,  past  betook,  past  part,  betaken ;  pres.  part,  betak'-ing. 

Old  English  betcbc\_ari],  past  betahte,  past  participle  bet<6ht. 
Bethink,  past  and  past  part,  bethought.     To  call  to  mind  by 

thinking.     (The  "  g  "  is  interpolated.) 
Old  English  bethenc[ari],  past  bethdhte,  past  participle  bethdht. 
Betray',  betrayed'  (2  syl.),  betraying,  betray  al,  betray'er.  (E.xiii.) 
The  prefix  be-  added  to  "  traitor  "  converts  it  into  a  verb. 
Betroth,  be.troth  not  be.trvth.     To  pledge  to  marry. 

Old  Eng.  trtowth,  troth,  pledge.  The  prefix  be-  makes  verbs  of  nouns. 
Better,  more  good.    Bettor,  one  who  bets.     (See  Best.) 
Betunia  (no  such  word).    It  should  be  Petunia,  pe.tu'.ni.ah. 
Bevel,  bevelled  (2  syl.),  bevell-ing,  bevell-er.     (Kule  iii.  -EL.) 

French  bMau  or  biveau  (noun),  a  sloping  edge. 
Beware-of.     No  past  tense,  participle,  or  gerund.    Without  an 
auxiliary  it  is  used  only  in  the  Imperative  and  Infinitive 
present.     (The  auxiliaries  used  with  it  are  shall  and 
should,  may  and  might,  also  the  verbs  must,  needs,  can, 
and  could,  but  not  do  or  did,  have  or  had,  am,  be,  or  was.) 
Old  Eng.  w<kr,  caution,    Prefix  be-  converts  nouns  to  verbs. 
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Bey,  a  Turkish  prince.    Bay,  a  small  gulf,  a  laurel. 

"Bey,"  Turkish  beg     "Bay,"  French  bale,  Old  French  Me. 

Bi-  or  Bis-  (prefix).  Latin  bis.  Twofold,  double.  "  Bis  "  drops 
the  s  before  consonants.  The  two  exceptions  are  biscuit 
and  bissextile.  Before  "  o  "  it  is  written  bin  as  bin-oxide, 
bin-oxalate,  &c.  (This  prefix  is  often  added  to  Greek 
words,  instead  of  dis.) 

In  Chemical  nomenclature  the  Greek  and  Latin 
numeral  prefixes  have  an  arbitrary  force  :  Thus  in  meta- 
loida,  if  the  base  is  in  excess  the  Greek  prefixes  are 
employed :  di-  (2),  tris-  (3),  &c. ;  -  but  if  the  gas  is  in 
excess  the  Latin  prefixes  are  used :  pro-  (1),  sesqui-  (li), 
bi-  (2),  ter-  (3),  &c.  Thus  a  "  dinoxide  of  A  "  (the  base), 
would  mean  2  quotas  of  A  to  one  of  oxygen  ;  but  "  bin- 
oxide  of  A  "  would  mean  2  quotas  of  oxygen  to  one  of  A 
(the  base). 

Bias,  bi'.as.  A  leaning  or  tendency  in  one  particular  way, 
(verb)  bi'assed  (2  syl.),  bi'ass-ing.  (French  biais,  bias.) 
The  doubling  of  the  s  in  this  verb  is  an  outrage.  (E.  ii.) 

Bib,  bibbed  (1  syl.),  bibb-er,  bibb-ing  (Rule  i.),  but  bib-a'cious, 

bib-ac'ity,  bib'-ulous,  bib'-io  (the  wine-fly). 
Latin  bibo,  to  drink ;  bibax,  genitive  bibacis,  given  to  drink ;  bibittus, 
having  the  capacity  to  sop  up  like  sponge. 

Bible,  bi.ble.     The  Book  [of  Books].     (In  Greek,  the  i  is  short.) 
BibMi.cal,  bib'.U.og"-ra-pher,  blb'-li-o.ma"-ni-a,  bib'.li.pole. 
"Bible,"  Greek  btblds,  a  book. 
"Bibliographer,"  Greek  biblitigraphos  or  biblio-grapter,  a  writer  of 

books. 

"Bibliomania,"  Greek  biblio-mania,  book  madness. 
"Bibliopole,"  Greek  biblio-p6Us,  a  bookseller  (p6l&o,  to  sell). 

Bicarbonate,  blkar'.bo.nate.     A  salt  with  two  equivalents  of 

carbonic  acid  to  one  of  a  base. 
Latin  bi  [bis]  carbo  (-att,  in  Chem.,  means  a  salt  formed  by  the  union 

of  an  acid  with  a  base).    The  "acid"  two  to  one  of  the  "base." 
Biccaroon.    No  such  word.    See  Bigaroon.   A  white-heart  cherry. 
Biceps,  bi.seps.     Any  muscle  with  two  heads,  as  that  between 

the  shoulders  and  elbow.    Bicip'ital,  not  bicepital,  bicipl- 

tous.    (Note  -ci,  not  -ce.) 

Latin  bi  [bis]  caput,  genitive  bicipUis,  with  double  head. 
Bicephalous,  bi.sef'.a.lus.    Having  two  heads. 

An  ill-compounded  word :  Latin  bi  [bis],  Greek  Mphale,  a  head. 
(It  ought  to  be  dicephalous :  Greek  di  [dis]  kephale.) 

Bichromate,   bi.kro'.mate.      A  salt  with    two    equivalents    of 

chromic  acid  to  one  of  the  base. 

Latin  bi  [bis],  Greek  chroma  (-ate,  in  Chem. ,  means  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  a  base).  Bi-  is  used  in  Chemical 
nomenclature  to  denote  that  the  gas  prevails,  Di-  (Greek)  to 
denote  that  the  base  prevails. 
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Bicuspid,  bl.kus'.pid.     Having  two  points  or  two  fangs. 

Latin  bi  [bis]  cuspis,  two  spear-points  (as  a  tooth  with  two  fangs). 
Bid,  past  bade  (bud),  past  part,  bidden  [bid].     (Bod  is  a  vul- 
garism.)    Bidd-er,  bidd-ing,  bidd-en  (Rule  i.) 
Old  English  bidd[ari],  past  Iced,  past  participle  leden,  to  bid. 
Bide,  past  bode  or  bided,  past  part,  bided,  bl'.dcd.     To  abide. 

Old  English  bicHan],  past  Md,  past  participle  biden,  to  abide. 
Biennial,  bl.en'.ni.ul.    Lasting  two  years,  once  in  two  years. 
It  should  never  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "  twice  a  year." 
(See  Bi-monthly.)    Annual  becomes  -ennial  in  the  com- 
pounds bi-ennial,  tri-ennial,  per-ennial,  &c.     (Double  n.) 
Latin  biennis  (bis  annus,  double  year),  one  year  twice  over. 
Bier,  a  barrow  for  the  dead.    Beer,  malt  liquor.     (See  Beer.) 
Biestings  or  beestings.     The  first  milk  of  a  cow  after  calving. 

Old  English  bysting,  byst,  or  beost. 

Biffin,  biffin.  An  apple  which  is  dried  in  an  oven  and  flattened. 
Bifurcated,  bi.fur' -lea-ted.    Forked,  divided  into  two  branches. 

Latin  bi  [bis]  furca,  [like  the]  two  prongs  of  a  fork. 
Big,  bigg-er,  bigg-est;  big-ness,  big-ly  (Rule  i.) 

Corruption  of  "bug,"  swollen.    (Old  Eng.  verb  b>ig[ari],  to  swell.) 
Bigamy,  biy'.a.my;  big'amist.     A  man  with  two  living  wives. 
An  ill-compounded  word :  Latin  bi  [bis],  Greek  gamtis,  double  mar- 
riage.   The  word  ought  to  be  digamy.    Greek  di-gamos. 

Bigaroon,  biy'.a.roon'.     Corruption  of  Bigarreau. 

French  bigarreau,  the  mottley  cherry  (a  "  White-heart ") ;  Low  Latin 
bigarella,  a  corruption  of  bivarclla  (bis  varius,  doubly  mottled). 

Bight,  a  small  bay.    Bite  (with  the  teeth).     (Both  bite.) 

"Bight,"  Old  Eng.  biga,  a  bay.     "Bite,"  Old  Eng.  bit[ari],  to  bito. 
Bignonia,  big.no' .nl.dh.    The  trumpet  flower,  yellow  jasmine,  £c. 
So  called  by  Tournefort  from  the  abbe  Bignon,  a  botanist. 
BignoniaceaB,  big-nd'-ni.a,"-se-e.    The  order  of  which  Bignonias 

are  types  (-ace(e,  in  Botany,  denotes  an  order). 
Bigot,  big'.ot,  bigoted  not  biffottcd.   A  religious  zealot.    (R.  iii.) 

Old  Eng.  blg[an\,  to  worship.    Suffix  -ot,  dim.  or  depreciatory. 
Bijou,  plu.  bijoux  (French),  bce'.zlioo',  bee'.zhooz'.     Trinkets. 
Bijoutry  (French),  be.zhoo'.try  not  bcjoutery.    Jewellery. 
Bilbo,  plu.  bilboes.     The  singular  means  a  "rapier,"  so  called 
from  Bilbao,  in   Spain.      The  plural  means  "fetters." 
Latin  bi  [bis]  boia,  double  collar  of  iron. 

Bilious,  bit'. y  a*,  having  the  bile  out  of  order.     (N.B. — One  I.) 
Biliary,  bil'.i.a.ry  not  bil'.a.ry.    Relating  to  the  bile. 
Biliary  duct,  bil'.i.a.ry  duct  not  bil'.it.ry  due. 
Latin  WKtow,  full  of  bile  (bttis,  bile). 
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Billet,  bil'.let.    A  log  of  wood;   to  quarter  soldiers.     BilTet-ed, 

biH'et-ing.     (One  t.     Eule  iii.) 

"Billet  of  wood,"  French  billot.     "Billet"  (to  quarter  soldiers), 
French  billet,  a  ticket  (Latin  bulla,  a  seal  to  authenticate  the 
order)  ;  Low  Latin  biletus,  a  billet. 
Billet-doux,  plu.  billets-doux,  bee'.ya.doo',  bee'.ya.dooze',  not 

billo.doo,  billy.dooze  (French).    A  love-letter. 
Billion,  bil'.yun.     A  million  million. 

Latin  bi  [bis]  million,  a  million  twice  over. 
Billy-goat,  a  male  goat.     Nanny-goat,  a  female  goat. 
Bilobate,  bi.ld'-bate.     (Botany.)     A  leaf  with  two  lobes.      This 
word  is  wrong.     The  o  is  short,  and  the  Bi  should  he  Di. 
Greek  di  Idbos.     "  Bilobate  "  is  part  Latin  part  Greek. 
Bimana,  bl.ma'-nah  not  bima'nia.    It  ought  to  he  bl'.man-ah. 
Animals  with  two  hands  like  men.     ("Bima'nia"  ivould 
mean  mad  on  two  subjects,  double  madness.) 
Latin  bi  [bis]  m&nus,  having  two  hands. 

Bimonthly,  bi.montJi'ly.    Twice  a  month.    In  this  sense  the 
word  is  quite  indefensible.    It  can  only  mean  "Every 
two  months;"  as  Biennial,  " every  two  years."     Besides, 
bi  (Latin)  monthly  (Anglo-Saxon)  is  a  false  compound. 
It  should  be  Twymonthly  (twice  monthly). 
Binacle,   bin'.a.cle.      Corruption   of  the   French   habit'acle  -or 
'bitacle,    a    box    containing   the    compass    and    lights. 
Bin'ocle,  a  telescope  with  two  tubes. 
"Binacle,"  Latin  habitdculum,  a  small  house  or  abode. 
"  Binocle,"  Latin  bin  [bis]  oculus,  for  both  the  eyes.    (See  Bi-.) 

Binary,  bi'.na.ry  not  bin'.a.ry.    Combination  of  two  bodies  (as 

double  stars),  two  compounds,  two  figures,  &c. 
Latin  blnarius  (binus,  i.e.,  bi  [bis]  unus,  one  twice). 
Bind,  past   and  past  participle  bound,   to  fasten   by   bonds. 
Bounden  (adjective),  obligatory  :  as  "  My  bounden  duty." 
Old  English  birid[an],  past  band,  past  participle  bunden. 
Binnacle  or  binacle.     (See  Binacle.) 

Binoxalate,  bin.ox'.a.late.    Binoxide,  bin.ox'.ide.   In  Chemistry 
the  Latin  numerical  prefixes  pro-  (1),  sesqui-  (Ij),  bi-  (2), 
ter-  (3),  denote  that  the  gas  is  the  part  referred  to,  and 
prevails.     The  Greek  di-  (2),  tris-  (3),  &c.,  denote  that 
the  base  is  the  part  referred  to,  and  is  2,  3,  &c.,  to  one  of 
the  gas.     (See  Bi-.) 
Latin  bin  [bis],  Greek  oxdlis. 
Biography,  bi.og'.rd.fy.    The  written  history  of  a  person's  life. 

Greek  bios  grapho,  I  write  the  person's  life. 

Biology,  bi.ol'.o.gy.     The  science  which  investigates  the  pheno- 
mena of  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 
Greek  bios  logos,  a  treatise  or  discourse  about  "life." 
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Biped,  bi'.ped.     One  who  has  two  feet,  like  men  and  birds. 

Latin  bi  [bis]  pgdes,  two  feet. 
Bipennate  or  bipinnate,  bi.pen'.nate  or  bi.pin'.nate. 

Latin  bi  [bis]  penna  or  pinna,  having  two  wings. 
Bird  (common  gender).     Cock-bird  (male),  hen-bird  (female). 

Old  Eng.  bird,  a  bird  ;  Irid,  a  young  bird  or  a  brood. 
Birr,  ber,  a  whirring  noise.    Burr,  a  prickly  plant. 

"  Birr,"  an  on'omatope  (4  syl.)  "  Burr,"  Old  Eng.  bure,  the  burdock. 
Birth,  act  of  being  born.    Berth,  a  sleeping-place.     (See  Berth.) 
Bis-  (prefix),  Latin  Ms,  "two,"  "twofold,"  "double."    The  "s"  is 
dropped  before  consonants  (except  in  bis-cuit  and  bis-sex- 
tile.     Before  "  o  "  it  becomes  bin-,  as  bin-ode,  bin-oxide. 
In  Chemical  nomenclature  it  denotes  that  the  gas  is  two- 
fold the  quantity  of  the  base.     Thus   bi-carbonate    of 
potash  means :  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
one  of  potash. 
Biscuit,  bis'.kit  (Fr.  bis-cuit,  twice  cooked ;  Lat.  bis  coccus]). 

This  word  and   "  bis-sextile "  are  the  only  two  which 
retain  the  «  of  "  bis  "  before  a  consonant. 
Bisected,   bi.sek'.ted.     Cut  into  two  equal  parts. 

Latin  bi  [bis]  sectus,  cut  into  two  parts  (called  biseg'ments). 
Bishop.     In  the  Saxon  period  called  bisceop  or  biscop,  and  his 
diocese  a  bisceopdom  or  biscopdom.    Contraction  of  Greek 
episkopos.     Latin  episcopus  ('piscop'). 
Greek  epi  sktipds,  an  overseer  (of  the  clergy) ;  verb  skdpfo,  to  look. 
Bismuth,  biz.muth  not  biss.muth  (French).    A  metaL 

In  German  it  is  bismuth  or  wismuth. 

Bison,  bi'.son  (Greek  bison).    A  wild  ox  with  a  hunch. 
Bissextile,  bis.sex'.tile.    Leap-year.    (See  Biscuit.) 

Latin  bis  sextttts,  the  sixth  [«f  the  calends  of  March  or  February  24, 
counted]  twice.  Now,  a  day  (29)  is  added  to  February. 

Bisulphate,  bi.sul'-fate.     A  salt  containing  two  equivalents  of 

sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  the  base. 

Latin  bi  [bis]  sulphur,  sulphur  twice.  The  suffix  -ate  denotes  a  salt 
where  the  acid  is  most  oxidised,  and  therefore  ends  in  -ic:  as 
sulphu'ric  acid  ;  -ite  denotes  a  salt  where  the  acid  is  less  oxidised, 
and  therefore  ends  in  -ous,  as  sulphite  a  salt  formed  of  sulphurous 
acid  with  a  base. 

Bit,  a  morsel.    Bitta  (plural),  two  pieces  of  timber  in  the  fore- 
part of  a  ship  round  which  cables  are  fastened. 
Bit,  bitt-ed,  bitt-ing.     To  put  the  bit  into  a  horse's  mouth. 
Bitt,  to  put  the  cable  round  the  bitts ;  bitt-ed,  bitt-ing. 
"Bit,"  Old  Eng.  bit[an],  past  bdt,  past  part,  bilen,  to  bite. 
"Bitt,"  Old  Eng.  bitol,  a  bridle  [a  cable  is  the  ship's  bridle]. 
(The  second  "t"  is  added  to  distinguish  the  two  words.) 
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Bitch,  feminine  of  dog.     Also  a  gender- word  as  biteh-fox,  dog- 
fox ;  bitch-ape,  dog-ape ;  bitch-otter,  dog-otter,  &o. 
Old  English  bicce  or  bycge,  a  bitch. 
Bite  (with  the  teeth).     Bight,  a  bay.     (See  Bight.) 

Bite,  past  bit,  past  part,  bitten  [bit] ;  bit-ing,  bit-er.  E.  xix. 
Bitter,  bit'.ter,  acrid.    Biter,  bi'.ter,  one  who  bites. 

" Bitter,"  Old  Eng.  biter,  bitter.    "Biter,"  Old  Eng.  bitt,  a  morsel. 
Bitts  (for  cables).     Bits  (for  horses).    See  Bit. 
Bitumen,  bi.tu'.men  not  bit'.u.men.     Mineral  pitch  or  tar. 
Bitu'minise,  bitu'minisa"tion  (s  not  "z.1")    Rule  xxxi. 
Latin  bitumen  ;  (Greek  pitta,  pitch  or  tar.) 
Bivouac  (French),  biv'.oo.ak.    To  encamp  in  the  open  air. 

It  ought  to  be  pronounced  biv.wdk,  "  ou"  in  French  being  equal  to 
w:  thus  "Zouave"  (1  syl.),  Zwarve,  "Edouard,"  Ed.ward. 

Biweekly,  bi.weekly.     Twice  a  week.     This  word  is  quite  inde- 
fensible.    It  means  "  Every  two  weeks "  (once  a  fort- 
night).   The  compound  is  also  abnormal.     Si  (Latin) 
weekly  (Ang.-Sax.)  It  should  be  T^wyweekly,  twice  a  week. 
Bizarre  not  bizzarre  (French),  bi-zar*.    Fantastic. 

Bazaar  is  a  mart  or  dep6t  of  fancy  articles.     (See  Bazaar.) 
Blab,  blabbed  (1  syl.),  blabb-ing,  blabb-er  (to  tell  tales).     (R.  i.) 

Norse  blabble,  to  gabble  ;  German  plappern,  to  blab. 
Bladder  (double  d).    The  old  form  has  but  one  "  d,"  bltedre." 
Blain,  a  sore.    The  old  form  was  blcegen. 
Blame,    blam-able   (not   blame-able),  blam-ably   (E.  six.  xx.), 
blame-ful,  blame-less,  &c. ,  blame-worthy.     (Rule  xvii.) 
(Only  words  ending  in  "  -ce  "  and  "  -ge  "  retain  the  "  e  " 
before  the  postfix  "-able.") 
Blancmange,  blam-monf.    A  white  jelly-like  confection. 

An  English  perversion  of  the  French  blancmanger. 
Blare,  blair  (like  a  cow).    Blear,  ble'-ar,  sore :  as  "  blear-eyes." 
"  Blare,"  Low  German  blarren,  to  cry.  "  Blear,"  Danish  blcere,  a  sore. 
Blaspheme',  blasphe'ming,  blasphemed'  (2  syl.),  blasphe'mer ; 
but  blas'phemous,   blas'pliemously,   blas'phemy.      (Tho 
"  e  "  long  in  Greek.) 

Greek  blaspMmed  (blapsis  pkemi),  to  speak  hurtful  words.     "Blas- 
phSmy,"  Greek  blasplitmia ;  "  blasphemous,"  Greek  bla,spMm6s. 

-ble  (postfix)  Lat.  -bil\is],  added  to  nouns :  "  able  to,"  "full  of,"&c. 
Bleach,  bleech.    To  white*n.    (The  "ea"  is  the  diphthong  <£.) 

Old  English  bldc[ari]  or  bldc[ian],  to  bleach. 
Bleak,  bleek.     Cold.    (The  " ea"  is  the  diphthong  it.) 

Old  Eng.  bide  or  bide,  pale,  bleak.    So  Lat.  pallfdus,  pale,  bleak. 
Blear,  bleer,  sore.    Blare,  blare,  to  bellow.     (See  Blare.) 
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Bleat,  Meet  (like  a  sheep).     (The  "  ea  "  is  the  diphthong  a) 

Old  Eng.  blat,  a  bleating ;  verb  blcctan,  to  bleat, 
Bleed,  past  and  past  participle  bled;  blooded,  by  venesection. 

Old  English  lUd[ari},  to  bleed,  or  to  draw  blood. 
Blend,  past  blended,  past  participle  blended  or  blent. 

Old  English  blend[an],  past  Hand,  past  participle  blonden. 
-blende,  a  word  added  to  several  metnls :  as  "  horn-blende,"  &c. 

German  blenden,  to  dazzle.    The  metals  so  named  are  lustrous. 
Bless,  to  make  happy.    Bliss,  happiness.     Old  Eng.  blis,  joy. 
Bless,  past  blessed  (1  syl.)  or  blest,  past  participle  blest. 

Blessed  (adj.,  "  happy,"  "  extolled "),  bless' -ed  (2  syl.) 
(Blessed  be  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord. — Eev.  xiv. 
Blessed  be  the  God  of  Abraham.)  Similarly,  blessedly, 
blcss'.ed.ly  ;  blessedness,  bless'.ed.ncss. 

Old  English  bless[iari],  past  blestode,  past  participle  blessod,  to  bless. 
Blight,  blite.    A  disease  of  plants  by  which  they  are  withered. 

Old  English  blcecth,  rust,  mildew. 

Bliss  (Old  English  blis,  joy).    Bless  (Old  English  bless[ian],  to 
make  joyful). 

Blithe,  not  blirh,  cheerful.    Old  English  blithe,  joyful. 

Blithely,  blitheful,  blithesome,  blithesomeness.blithesomely. 
(Only  "  whole"  "  due,"  and  "  true."  drop  the  "  e  "  before  -ly.) 

Bloat,  blote ;  bloated,  bloater.     A  herring  slightly  dried. 

Blond  (adj.)  ;  blonde  (noun),  a  woman  of  fair  complexion  and 

light  hair.    A  dark  woman  is  a  brunette.     (French.) 
Blossom  (double  s).     The  old  form  had  but  one  "  e,"  bldsm. 

Blood,  bind;  bloody;  bloodi-er,  blud'.i.er;  bloodi-est,  blud'-t.est, 

bloodi-ly,  blud'.i.ly  ;  bloodi-ness,  blud'.i.ness. 
Old  Eng.  bl6d,  blood  ;  blddig,  bloody ;  blddgian  (verb). 
Bloom,  not  blfime.    Old  Eng.  bldsm,  softened  into  bldm  (R.  Ixi.) 

Old  Eng.  bl<5sm[iari],  past  bldsmode,  past  part,  bldsmod,  to  bloom. 
Blot,  blott-ed,  blott-ing,  blott-er,  blott-y  (Rule  i.) 

Old  Eng.  bldt,  black  [spot] ;  verb  blat[an],  past  blatode,  p.  p.  blatod. 
Blouse,  blooz  not  blouze.    A  short  blue  smock-frock  worn  by 
French  artisans.    German  blau-los,  loose  blue. 

Blow,  past  blew,  past  participle  blown. 

Old  Eng.  blditfari],  past  bUotv,  past  part.  bMwen,  to  blow,  or  breathe ; 
but  bl6w[ian],  past  bldwode,  past  part,  bluwod,  to  blow  or  blossom. 
"Let  the  pealing  organ  blow,"  is  correct,  because  the  organ  sounds 
only  when  the  organ  pipes  "  blow  "  or  transmit  the  blast  of  the  bel- 
lows. "  I*t  the  fire  blow,"  wnuld  be  nonsense,  because  the  fire  does 
not  burn  by  transmitting  the  blast  of  the  bellows. 
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Blue,  a  colour.     Old  Eng.  bleo.    Blew  (did  blow),  see  above. 
Blueness,  bluebell,  &c.    "  A  fit  of  the  blues,"  spleen  (R.  svii.) 
Elu-ish,  blu-ishly,  blu-ishness  (Rule  xix.) 

Blur,  blurred  (1  syl.),  blurs-ing.     To  blemish.    (Rule  i.) 

Boa  (a  serpent),  bo'. ah.    Boar  (a  pig),  bu'.ar.    Bore  (to  mako  a 
hole),  bore.     Boor  (a  rustic),  boo'r. 

"Boa,"  Latin  boa,  from  bos,  a  cow,  which  it  was  supposed  to  suck. 
"  Boar,"  O.  Eng.  bur.  "  Bore,"  O.  Eng.  bdr,  a  bore  ;  bor{iari],  to  bore. 
"  Boor,"  Dutch  boer,  a  farmer ;  Old  English  ye-biir,  a  rustic. 

Boar,  br/.ar,  a  male  pig;  female  sow.     (See  Boa.) 
Board,  bdrd,  a  plank ;  to  furnish  with  lodgings  and  meals. 
Bored,  b'/rd,  perforated.    Bawd,  a  procuress. 
"Board,"  Old  TCng.  lord,  a  plank  :  also  "food  and  lodging." 
"Bored,"  Old  Eng.  bdr[ian],  past  borode,  past  part,  btirod,  to  borfl. 
"Bawd,"  French  baudc  (bdudir,  to  incite.) 

Board -of-Trade,  plural  Boards-of-Trade,  (fee. 

(Phrases  compounded  with  a  prep,  pluralise  only  the  1st  word.} 

Boarder,  one  who  boards.    Border,  an  edging.    (Both  alike.) 

Borderer,  one  who  lives  on  a  frontier  or  border -land. 

Boarding  pres.  part,  of  board.  Bordering,  making  a  border. 
Boast,  bdste;  boast' er,  boasting,  boast'ful,  boast'fully,  &c. 

"Welsh  bost,  a  boast ;  bostiad,  a  boasting  ;  bostiwr,  a  boaster  ;  bostio,  * 
Boat,  bute,  a  vessel  urged  by  oars.     Boot  (for  the  foot). 

Boated,  past  tense  of  boat.    Booted  (wearing  boots). 

Boating.    Boatswain,  a  ship's  officer  in  charge  of  the  boats. 

Boatman,  one  whose  trade  is  to  manage  a  boat. 

Boatsman,  an  amateur  manager  of  boats  :  as  Lord  Star  is 
a  good  boatsman,  not  boatman. 

Old  English  bdt,  a  boat ;  bat-swan,  a  boatswain. 
Bob,  bobbed  (1  syl.),  bobb-ing.     To  fish  with  a  bob,  &c.  (R.  i.) 

Bop.     (Provincial.)    To  duck  to  avoid  something. 
Bobbin.     A  spool  on  which  cotton  is  wound.     (Double  &.) 

French  bobine  (only  one  b).    Bobbin,  in  French,  means  "bobbinet." 
Bodo ;  boded,  bd'.ded ;  bod-ing,  b~/. ding.     To  portend. 

Bodied,  bod'.cd,  is  the  past  tense  of  body,  bodying,  &c. 

"  Bode,"  Old  English  bod[ian],  past  badode,  past  part,  bodod. 
Eodice,  bod'.iss,  a  corset.    Bodies,  bod'.iz,  plu.  of  body. 

Old  Eng.  bodig  ceac,  a  restraint  or  stay  for  the  trunk.    (See  Body.) 

Bodleian  (library),  Bod'.le.an.    A  library  at  Oxford.     So  called 
in  honour  of  Sir  T.  Bodley,  its  founder. 
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Body,  plu.  bodies,  bod'.iz ;  bodied,  bod'.ed  ;  bod'i-ly,  bod'i-less ; 
possessive  singular  body's, possessive  plural  bodies';  body- 
guard, body -linen,  body-politic  (Rule  x.) 
Old  Eng.  bodig,  the  trunk  of  a  man,  the  whole  body  was  called  He. 
Bog,  boggy  (full  of  bogs).    Bogy,  bo.gy,  a  bobgoblin. 

Bog,  Gaelic ;  Irish  bogach.    "  Bogy,"  Welsh  bwg,  with  -y  diminutive. 
Boisterous,    boice'.te.rus ;     boisterously,    boisterousness,    not 

boistrous,  boistrously,  boistrousness. 
Welsh  bwystus,  savage,  ferocious  (tnuyst,  a  savage,  ferocity). 
Bold,  intrepid.    Bowled,  bold,  past  tense  of  "  to  bowl." 

"Bold,"  Old  Eng.  bdld  or  Mid.     "  Bowled,"  French  boule,  a  bowl. 
Bolder  (more  bold).    Boulder,  a  large  rounded  stone. 
Bole  (1  syl.),  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    Bowl,  bole,  a  basin. 

"  Bole,"  Welsh  bol,  the  belly.    "  Bowl,"  Old  Eng.  bolla,  a  basin. 
Bolero,  plu.  boleros,  bo.lair'.ro,  bo.lair'.oze.    A  Spanish  dance. 
Boletus,  bo.lee'.tus  (Latin).     A  species  of  fungus. 
Bolster,  a  long  pillow.    Bolsterer,  one  who  bolsters-up  another. 
Old  English  bolster,  a  pillow;  i.e.,  bol,  a  sleeping-room,  -ster,  some- 
thing habitual  or  common  to  a  bedroom.    (See  -ster.) 

Bomb,  bom,  an  explosive  shell.    Boom  (of  a  ship). 

"  Bomb,"  Latin  bombus,  a  blast.     "  Boom,"  Dutch  boom,  a  spar. 
Bombardier  (Fr.),  bom' -bar. deer'.    The  soldier  who  fires  bombs. 

Bombasine,  bom' .ba.zeen.    A  cloth  made  of  silk  and  cotton. 

It  ought  to  be  bombycine,  bom'.by.sin. 

Latin  bombyclnus,  made  of  silk  (bombyx,  silk  or  fine  cotton  yarn ; 
Greek  bombux,  the  silk-worm). 

Bon  mot  (French),  botin  mo.    A  witticism. 
Bon  ton  (French),  boh'n  to'gn.     Good  in  the  opinion  of  fashion. 
Bon  vivant  (French),  boh'n  vee.vah'gn.     One  who  loves  to  eat. 
Bonne  bouche  (French),  bon  bouch.    A  dainty  or  "  tit  bit." 
Bona  fide  (Latin),  bo'.nafi'.de.  In  good  faith,  without  deception. 
Bona  fides,  bo'.nafi'.dcez.    An  equitable  intention. 
-bond  (postfix,  Latin  -bund[us]).    Added  to  gerundial  nouns : 
as  vagabond!,  a  wandering  person  or  vagrant. 

Bond-man,  fern,  bond-woman,  plu.  bond-men,  -women,  a  slave. 
Bonds-man,  fern,  bonds-woman,  a  surety. 
Bone  (1  syl.),  boned  (1  syl.),  bon-ing,  bon-y.    Bon  (Fr.),  good. 
"Bone,"  Old  Eng.  bdn,  a  bone.     "  Bon,"  Latin  bon[us],  good. 

Bonito,   plu.  bonitoes   (Spanish),   bo.nee'.toze.     A  speoies  of 
txinny-fish. 
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Bon'net  (for  the  head).     Bonnette,  bon'et  (in  fortification). 
Bon'neted,  bon'neting  (with  only  one  t).    Bule  ii. 

Both  French  (connected  with  ben,  the  head  or  top,  aa  Ben-Nevis). 
Bonny,  bon'.ny  (jolly);  boni-ly.    Bony,  br/.ny,  full  of  bones. 

"Bonny,"  Latin  bonus,  good,  with  -y  diminutive. 

"Bony,"  Old  English  bdnen,  adjective  of  bdn,  bone. 

Booby,  plu. boobies;  pos, sing,  booby's,  pos.plu.  boobies',  boo'»bess. 

Spanish  bdbo,  a  dolt. 

Book,  book  not  booke.    (Old  English  I6e.)    Rule  Ix. 
Boom  (of  a  ship).    Bomb,  bom,  an  explosive  shell.     (S$e  Bomb.) 

Dutch  loom,  a  spar.    Eommon,  to  sound  like  an  empty  tub  (R.  Ixi.) 
Boon,  a  favour ;  corruption  of  the  Old  Eng.  ben,  a  petition. 

Boon  (companion) ;  Latin  bonus,  good  (Rule  Ixi.) 
Boor,  a  rustic.  Bore,  to  perforate.  Boar  (pig).  Boa,  a  serpent,  q.v. 
Boot  (for  the  foot).    Boat,  bote  (for  the  water).    (See  Boat.) 

French  botte,  a  boot.  "Boot,"  profit,  Old  Eng.  b<ft,  profit  (R.  Ixi.  /.) 
Bootes,  Bo.o'.tcez,  a  constellation.  (Greek  bodtdn,  a  herdsman.) 
Booth,  boothe  not  boorh,  a  shed.  Both,  both,  the  two  (R.  Ixii.  &). 

"  Booth,"  Gaelic  Mth  ;  Law  Latin  botha,  a  tent. 

"  Both,"  Old  English  bd-tuxi,  both  two. 

Booty,  spoil.  Beauty,  bu'.ty,  what  is  handsome,  Botty,  priggish, 
"  Booty,"  French  butin,  spoil.     "  Beauty,  French  beautd. 
"Botty,"  Welsh  bostiwr,  a  boaster;  verb  bostio,  to  brag. 

Boracic,  bo.ras'.tk,  adjective  of  "  borax."    (French.) 
Borage,  bo'.rage  not  bur.ridge.    A  herb. 

Corruption  of  Corage,  Latin  tar-ago,  to  act  on  the  heart ;  so  called 
from  its  cordial  virtues  :  Ego  Bordgo  gaudia  semper  ago  :  that  is, 
"Burrage  gives  courage,"  or  "Borage,  I  ween,  drives  away  spleen." 
Border,  baw'.der,  an  edging.    Boarder,  one  who  boards,  q.v. 
Bore,  to  perforate.  Boor,  boo'r,  a  rustic.  Boa,  bd.ah,  a  serpent,  q.v> 
Borecole,  btir.kole  (a  vegetable).    Welsh  bore  cawl,  early  cabbage. 
Born  (to  life).    Borne,  torn,  carried.    Bourn,  bd'urn,  a  limit* 

" Born  "  and  "Borne,"  Old  English  boren,  verb  b£r[ari],  to  bear. 

"  Bourn,"  French  borne,  a  limit  or  boundary. 

Borough,  Burrow,  Borrow,  Barrow. 

Borough,  bur'rah,  a  town  "  represented,"  but  not  episcopal 

Burrow,  bur'ro,  a  rabbit's  lodge. 

Borrow,  bor'ro,  to  take  on  loan. 

Barrow,  bar'ro,  a  hand-cart,  a  mound  over  the  dead. 

"Borough,"  Old  English  buruh  or  burug,  a  city.    Also  burh. 
"Burrow,"  Old  English  burigen,  a  sepulchre,  or  buruh,  a  dwelling. 
"Borrow,"  Old  English  borh  or  borg,  a  loan. 
"Barrow,"  Old  English  berewe,  a  wheelbarrow :  beorga, 

Borrow,  see  above,    (Double  r.) 
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Bos  (in  Zoology},  the  ox  genus  of  animals.     Boss,  a  knob. 

"Bos,"  Latin  bos,  ox,  bull,  cow,  &c.    "Boss,"  French  bosse,  a  hump. 
Bosom,  booz'.  om  not  buzzum.     Old  Eng.  b6sm.    (Rule  Ix.  d.) 

Botany,  bot.u.ny.  (Greek  botant,  herbage.)  This  word  should 
be  limited  to  fodder  and  herbage,  'jhe  science  of  plants 
should  be  phytology,  fi.tol'.o.gy.  (Greek  phuton  logos, 
plants  the  subject.) 

Both,  both  not  berth.  Booth,  bootlie.  A  tent-shop.  (See  Booth.) 
Both  of  them,  "  Both-of  "  has  an  adverbial  sense.  It  do« 
not  mean  both  out  of  them,  but  them  both-ly  or  both- 
together.  (See  All.  All  of  them.) 

Bottle,  bot'.tl  (for  wine,  <tc.)    Bottel,  a  bundle  (bottel  of  hay). 
"  Bottle,"  French  bouteille;  Low  Latin  buticUla  or  butticitlct,  a  little 

butta  or  "butt." 
"  Bottel,"  French  botel,  a  little  botte  or  bundle. 

Bottom  (double  t).    The  older  form  was  botm. 
Boudoir  (French),  boo'.dwor.    A  lady's  private  room. 
Bough,  bow  (of  a  tree).    Bow  (of  a  boat),  to  bend  the  head. 

"Bough,"  Old  English  boh,  genitive  boges  (2  syl.) 

"Bow,"  to  bend  the  head,  Old  English  bug[an]  imperfect  biih. 

Boulder,  bold'.er,  a  large  rounded  stone.    Bolder  (more  bold). 
"Boulder,"  corruption  of  bowlder,  a  [stone  which  has  been]  bowled 

about. 
"Bolder,"  Old  English  Mldra,  more  bold  (bdld). 

Bounty,    plu.    bounties,    boun.tiz  ;    bounti-ful,    bounti-fully, 
hounti-fulness  ;    but  bounte-ous,  bounte-ously,  bounte- 
ousness.    (There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  change  of 
the  vowel.    See  Beauty.) 
French  bontd,  Latin  bSnltas,  goodness  (b&nus  good). 

Bouquet,  plural  bouquets  (French),  boo'.kay',  boo.Jcaze'. 

Bourgeois,  bour.zhwoiz  (sing  and  plural).  A  citizen,  a  burgess. 
(Pronounced  bour-zhwoi  in  French.) 

Bourn,  bo'urn  not  born,  a  limit,  a  country.  Born,  brought  forth. 

Borne,  carried.    (See  Born.) 
Bow,  low  (to  rhyme  with  now}  :  (1)  a  salutation  with  the  head, 

(2)  the  fore  part  of  a  boat  or  ship,  (3)  to  Lend.    Bough 

(6f  a  tree).    See  Bough. 
Bow,  bow  (to  rhyme  with  grow):  (1)  the  propeller  of  arrows, 

(2)  a  curve,  (3)  an  instrument  used  with  a  violin,  <fcc. 

"  BSw  "  (to  bend)  :  Old  Eng.  beg\an],  bedg[ari],  or  biig[ari], 
"  Bow  "  (for  shooting  arrows)  is  from  the  same  verb. 

\*  Compounds  in  which  "  bow  "  rhymes  with  vow  :  — 

Bow-grace  (sea  term),  bowman  (first  oar),  bSwpiece  (of  a 
ship),  bowline  (in  ships),  the  Spanish  bolina. 
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*»*  Compounds  in  which  "  bow  "  rhymes  with  grow  :  — 

Bow-bearer,  bow-bent,  bow-dye  (so  called  from  Bow,  near 
London),  bow-hand,  bow-instruments  (as  violins,  &c.)i 
bow-legged,  bow-less,  bow-man  (an  archer),  bow-net,  bow- 
saw, bow-shot,  bow-sprit,  bow-string,  bow-window,  &c. 

Bows,  boicz  (of  a  ship).  Bows,  buwz  (of  a  saddle).  Bouse, 
to  drink.  French  buveur,  a  drinker,  boiw  ;  L.  Lat.  buo. 

Bowed,  bowd  (term  in  heraldry).  Bow^d,  bowd,  bent. 
Bode,  to  portend.  Old  English  bod[ian~\,  to  tell. 

Bowing,  bow-ing,  saluting.     Bowing,  buw-ing,  curving, 

(As  "  bow  "  and  "  bow  ''  are  from  the  same  verb,  the  only 
excuse  for  the  twofold  pronunciation  is  that  of  malting 
the  sense  more  clear.) 

Bowel,  plural  bowels,  bow.el,  bow.elz  ("bow"  to  rhyme  with 

vow),  bowell-ed,  bowell-ing.     (Rule  iii.  -EL,) 
French  boel,  Latin  botellus,  the  gut. 

Bower,  bower  (in  a  garden),  a  boudoir.    Old  Eng,  bur,  a  bower, 
Bower-anchor,    bow.er  an.Jcor  not    bvw.er    an.kor.      The 
second  anchor,  carried  at  the  ship's  bows. 

Bowie  Knife,  bow'.ee  nlfe  not  bmu'.ee  nlfe.  Used  in  North 
America.  So  called  from  "  Jim  Bowie,"  one  of  the  most 
daring  characters  of  the  United  States. 

Bowl,  bihvl,  a  basin.    Bole,  a  clayey  earth. 

"  Bowl,"  French  boule,  a  bowl.     "Bole,"  Greek  6<5W«,  a  clod. 

Bowler,  bowl.er  not  bow.ler.     One  who  bowls. 

Bowling-green,  bdwl.ing  green  not  bow.ling  green. 

Bowled,  bijwld  not  bowld.    Bold,  intrepid.     (See  Bold.) 

Boy,  plu.  boys,  feminine  Girl,  plu.  girls.     Buoy,  a  float. 

"Boy,"  Old  English  byre,  a  son  (verb  byr[ian],  to  raise). 
"Buoy,"  French  bou&e;  Dutch  boei,  a  float. 

Brace,  a  tie  ;  two  head  of  game,  &c.    Brass,  a  mixt  metal. 

Brace  (verb),  braced  (1  syl.),  brae-ing,  brac-er  ;  but  brace-let. 

"Brace,"  French  bras,  the  arms,  hence  embrasser,  to  hug. 
"Brass,"  Old  English  brces,  brass. 

Brachial,  bray'.ki.al.    Pertaining  to  the  arms. 

Latin  brdehiulis  (brdchtum,  the  arm)  ;  Greek  brachi6n. 
Brachiopod,    plu.  brachiopods    or  brachiopoda,   brak'.t.d.pod, 
brak'.i.op".o.day.    Molluscs  with  feet  like  arms. 

Greek  brachiGn  pous  fpodosj,  arms  [for]  feet. 
Brag,  bragged  (1  syl.),  bragg-ing,  bragg-ingly,  bragg-er,  bragg-art. 

Braggadocio,  plu.  braggadocios.     (Eule  xlii.) 

Old  English  br(eg[an],  to  pretend  to  arrogate  to  oneself. 
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Brahman  or  Brahmin,  plu.   Brahmana  or  Brahmins,   never 
Brahmen.    Tke  termination  -man  is  merely  by  accident 
like  our  word  "  man,"  as  'Roman,  &c.    It  arises  from  the 
addition  of  -n  to  a  noun  ending  in  -ma,  as  Brahma[n], 
Eoma[n].    Brahuian'ic,  Brahmin'ical,  Brah'manism. 
"  Brahman,"  from  Brahmd  ;  "  Brahmin,"  from  Brahm. 
Brahma  or  Brahm,  chief  of  the  Hindd  Trinity. 

Braid,  brdde,  trimming.  Brayed,  past  tense  of  bray.  (See  Bray.) 

"Braid,"  Old  English  brede  (verb  bred[ari],  to  weave). 
Brain,  brane  (of  the  head).    Old  English  brcegen,  the  brain. 
Brake.     A  female  fern,  a  skid,  a  carriage  for  training  horses,  &o, 
Break,  brake,  to  fracture 

"  Brake  "  (a  fern),  Danish  bregne.    Welsh  brwg,  bracken. 

"  Brake  "  (a  skid),  Latin  brachium,  an  arm,  a  lever. 

"  Brake  "  (a  carriage),  Old  Bng.  brece,  a  [carriage  for]  breaking-in. 

"  Break  "  (to  fracture),  Old  English  6re«[an],  to  rupture. 

Bramble,  bram'.b'l.    The  older  spelling  is  brcembel  or  brembel, 
Bran,  bran.    The  husk  of  ground  corn.    Brann-y.    (Rule  i.) 

French  bran :  as  bran  de  salt,  sawdust. 

Bran-new.  Quite  new,  with  the  sheen  or  brightness  still  there. 
Old  Eng.  brene  or  bryne,  shining ;  verb  byrn[ari],  brennfan],  to  burn. 
The  word  occurs  with  a  difference  in  "  Brown  "  bnin,  the  colour  of 
things  burnt ;  "brim-stone,"  burning  stone  ;  "brand"  (bran-d)  -d 
being  added  to  convert  the  participle  into  a  noun  ;  "  Burn-ish," 
to  make  the  surface  glow.  Not  a  corruption  of  Brand-new. 

Brandy,  plural  brandies,  bran'.diz ;  brandied,  bran'.did. 

German  brannt-wein,  Dutch  brand-wijn,  burnt-wine. 
Brass,  brds  (a  mixt  metal).  Brasses,  monumental  slabs  of  brass. 
Brassy,  brassi-ness ;  bra/en,  brazier  (a  worker  in  brass). 
Old  Eng.  bras,  brass ;  brcesen,  brazen ;  brcesian,  to  braze. 
Bravado,  plu.  bravadoes,  bra.vah'.do,bra.vah'.doze.  Brag,  (xlii.) 

Spanish  bravdta,  the  brag  of  a  bully  ;  braveaddr,  a  bully. 
Brave,  braver  or  more  brave  (comp.),  bravest  or  most  brave  (sup.), 
braved  (1  syl.),  brav-ing,  brav-ery,  brave-ly.   (Fr.  brave.) 

Bravo,  plu.  bravos,  brah'.voze.    Assassins  for  hire.    (Rule  xlii.) 

Italian  brdvo  (noun  and  adj.)  ;  Spanish  brdvo  (adj.),  ferocious. 
Bray,  brays,  brayed  (1  syl.),  bray-ing,  bray-er.  (Fr.  braire.)  R.  xiii. 
Braze,  to  solder  with  brass.    Braise,  charcoal  used  in  a  brasier. 
Braize,  a  method  of  cooking  over  a  slow  fire.    Brays,  3rd 

per.  sing,  of  bray.    Breeze,  refuse  coke,  <fec. 

'  Braze,"  Old  English  br&s[iari\t  to  coyer  with  brass. 

1  B»aise,"  French,  prepared  charcoal  for  cooking  purposes. 

'  Braize."  French  braistr,  to  bake  over  braise. 

'  Brays  "  (pounds  in  a  mortar),  Old  Eng.  brat[an],  to  bruise. 

'  Breeze,"  French  brist,  broken  ;  Latin  brisa,  something  trodden  on. 
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Brazen,  ought  to  be  basen,  adj.  of  brass,  not  "  soldered." 
Old  English  brcesen,  made  of  brass  (brces). 
Brazier,  one  who  brazes  or  works  in  brass.     Brasier,  a  pan 

to  hold  "  braise  "  or  charcoal  in  ignition. 
Breach,  breech,  a  gap.    Breech,  the  thick  end  of  a  gun,  &c. 
"  Breach,"  Old  Eng.  brice  (c=ch),  a  fracture  ;  French  breche. 
"  Breech  "  (the  hinder  part  or  bottom),  Old  Eng.  br&c,  breeches. 

Bread,  bred,  food.    Bred,  past  and  past  part,  of  breed. 

"  Bread,"  Old  Eng.  bread  or  bread,  bread,  food  generally. 

"Bred,"  Old  Eng.  breed  of  the  verb  br£d(ari},  to  nourish. 
Breadth.  "Length,"  "depth,"  "breadth;"  "height"  not  heighth. 

Old  Eng.  breed,  broad,  with  -th.     This  suffix  added  to  adjectives 
converts  them  into  abstract  nouns,  as  strong,  strength;  &c. 

Break,   brake  not  breek,  to  rupture.     Brake,  a  female  fern. 

Break,  past  broke  [brake],  past  part,  broken  [broke]. 
Breakfast,  brek'.fast.    The  morning  meal  (break  [the]  fast). 
Breaking,  brake.ing  not  breek.ing.    (See  Break.) 
Bream,  a  fish  of  the  carp  family.    Brim,  brim,  a  rim,  a  brink. 

"Bream,"  French  breme  [brama].     "Brim,"  Old  Eng.  brymme. 
Breast,  brest  (of  the  body).     Old  Eng.  bredst,  the  breast. 
Breath,  breth  (noun) ;  breathe,  breethe  (verb).    Rule  li. 

Breath  (breth),  breath' -less,  breath'-lessly,  breath'-lessness. 
Breathe  (breethe),  breathed  (1  syl.),  breath' -ing,    breathes 

(1  syl.),  breath'-er,  breath'-ing-time. 
Old  Eng.  brcsth,  breath,  an  odour,  exhalation. 

Breccia,  brech'.e.ah.    A  rocky  mass  of  angular  fragments.    A 
mass  of  rounded  fragments  is  a  Conglomerate. 

It  ought  to  be  bricia  (Italian),  a  fragment.    The  Italian  word  breccia 
means  a  "breach." 

Breech,  plural  breeches,  breech,  britch'.ez.    In  the  singular  it 
means  the  hinder  part,  as  the  "  breech  "  of  a  gun.    In 
the  plural  it  means  trousers  terminating  at  the  kneos. 
The  verb  (breech)  means  to  flog ;  and  also  to  change  the 
petticoat- suit  of  young  boys  for  jacket  and  trousers. 
Breach,  breech,  a  gap,  an  opening.     (See  Breach.) 
Breed,  brede,  to  hatch,  to  generate.    Bread,  bred,  food,  q.v. 
Breed,  past  bred,  past  participle  bred. 
Old  English  brild\ari\,  past  brdd,  past  part,  brtden,  to  nourish. 
Breeze,  refuse  coke.    A  gentle  wind.    A  gad-fly. 

"Breeze"  (refuse  coke),  French  bris6,  broken  ;  latin  brisa. 
"  Breeze"  (a  gentle  wind),  French  brise,  a  breeze. 
"  Breeze"  (a  gad-fly),  also  spelt  Brise,  Old  Eng.  briose,  a  gad-fly. 
Bressummer.    It  ought  to  be  Bretsumer,  a  beam  over  a  shop 

window,  &c.,  to  support  the  weight  above  it. 
German  bret,  a  plank  or  beam,  and  swmer  (Welsh)  supporter. 
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Brethren,  plural  of  brother,  chiefly  used  in  Scripture  language 

For  all  general  purposes  the  plural  of  brother  is  brothers. 

"  Brethren  "  is  altogether  a  blunder.    The  Old  English  was  brdthor, 

plural  brdthra  or  brdthru,  later  form  brdthre. 
Breve  (1  syl.),  a  note  in  Music.    Brief,  brefe  (of  a  barrister). 

"Breve,"  not  Ital.  but  French  brhve(m  Music).     Ital.  isnotaintiera. 
"Brief,"  Latin  brcvis,  short.    A  short  summary  of  a  cause. 

Brevet,  brev'.et  [rank].     An  honorary  degree  in  the  army,  being 

one  grade  higher  than  that  which  takes  the  pay. 
French  brevet,  brevet  rank,  a  commission. 
Brevier,  brev.veer".    A  small  type,  like  that  used  in  this  line. 

Latin  brevis,  small.    Said  to  have  been  the  type  of  breviaries. 
Bridal,  brl.dul,  adjective  of  bride.    Bridle,  brl.d'l,  for  a  horse. 
Bridal  or  Brydal  was  the  marriage  feast,  the  "bride  ale."     The 

adjective  of  bride  in  Old  English  is  bridlic  or  br/jdlic. 
"Bridle,"  Old  Eng.  bridel  or  brydel  (verb  brid[iari],  to  curb). 

Bride,  masculine  bridegroom,  a  corruption  of  bridegume. 

Old  Eng.  brid  or  bryd ;  brid  or  bryd  guma 

N.B. — Gum-  (preBx)  denotes  excellence.  Gum-mann,  the  famous  man. 

Gum-cynn,  man -kind;  Guma,  man  "par  excellence." 

Bridesmaid,  attendant  on  the  bride.    Best  man,  attend- 

ant  on  the  bridegroom.      (Bridcmaid  is  incorrect.     It 

does  not  mean  the  bridal  maid,  as  "bridecake"  means 

the  bridal  cake,  but  the  maid  of  the  bride. 

Bridecake,  not  bridescake.     It  means  the  bridal  cake  not 

the  cake  of  the  bride. 
Bridge  (over  a  river).     Brig,  a  sbip  with  two  masts. 

"Bridge,"  Old  Eng.  bricg.     "Brig,"  a  contraction  of  brigantine. 
Bridle,  bri'.d'l  (for  a  horse).     Bridal,  bri'.dal,  adj.  of  bride,  q.v. 
Bridled,  bri'.d'ld;  bridling,  bri'.d'liny;  bridler,  bri'.d'ler. 
Brief,  brefe,  the  summary  of  a  cause.    Breve  (in  Music),  q.v. 
Brier  or  briar  (a  plant).    Briery  (Old  Eng.  brar,  a  brier). 
Brigade  Major,  plural  brigade  majors,  bri.gade',  &c. 

Brigade  General,  plural  brigade  generals,  bri.gade',  &c. 
Bright,  brite,  shining,  clear.  (0.  Eng.  beorht  corrupted  to  breolit.) 
Bright' en  (verb),  bright'ened  (2  syl.),  bright'ening. 
Bright-ly,  bright-ness,  bright-eyed,  bright-shining,  &c. 
Brilliant,  bril'.yant.     (French  brillant,  verb  briller,  to  shine.) 
Brim,  a  rim.     Bream,  a  fish  of  the  carp  family.     (See  Bream.) 
Brimm-er,  brimmed  (1  syl.),  brimm-ing.     (Rule  i.) 
Brim-less,  brim-ful  (full  to  the  brim). 
("Full,''  "fill,'1  and  "all,"  drop  one  I  in  the  compounds.) 
Brimstone,  sulphur.     (Old  Eng.  bryne-stone,  the  burning  stone.) 
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Blinded,  tabby,  streaked.    Brindled  (diminutive  of  the  same). 

Italian  brinato,  speckled,  spotted. 
Brine,  brin-isli,  brin-ishness,  brin-y  (i  long).     Hule  xvii. 

Old  Eng.  bryne,  salt  liquor.     (Brijne,  burning,  has  no  accent.) 
Bring,  past  brought,  past  part,  brought.     To  carry  to  the  place 
where  ive  arc,  to  caiTy  elsewhere  is  "  to  tako." 
Bring-er  arid  bring-ing,  not  brin-ger  and  brin-ging  like 
finger  and  fingering,  where  the  n  stands  for  g  (jigger). 
O.  Eng.  bring[an],  past  brdhte  or  brang,  past  part,  ge-broht  or  bruncjen. 
Bristle,    bristles,    bristled,    bristl-ing,   bristl-y,   bristli-ness, 
bris'.s'l,  bris'.s'lz,  bris'.s'ld,  bris'.ling,  bris'.ly,  bris'.li.nesa, 
Old  Eng.  byrst,  a  bristle.    By  metathesis  bryst  and  dim.  le. 
BEITAIN,  Brit'.'n;  Briton,  Brit'.oii;  British  (one  t). 

Britan'nia,  Britan'nic.     (Latin  Britannia,  Britannicus.) 
Brit'tany.     (Double  t.     The  -y  is  diminutive.) 
"  Britain, "  Old  Eng.  Brittan,  Brytten,  Bryten,  Breoten,  &c. 
"  British,"  Old  Eng.  BriUisc,  Bryttisc. 
"  Briton,"  Old  Eng.  Brit  or  Britte,  plu.  Brittas  (i  or  y). 

Brittle,  brit'.fl;    brittler  or  more  brittle,  brittlest,  or  most 

brittle;  not  brittelcr,  brittclest.     Easily  broken. 
Old  Eng.  brytltc,  verb  bryt[an],  to  break. 
Britzska,  brits'.kah  or  briz.kah.     Russian  britshka.    An  open 

carriage  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure. 
Broach,  to  tap.     Brooch,  an  ornament  for  the  neck  or  breast. 

"Broach,"  Fr.  broche,  a  spigot.     "Brooch,"  Sp.  broche,  a  clasp. 
Broad,  brawd,  wide.  Brod,  a  sharp-pointed  instrument.  Brood. 
"Broad,"  Old  Eng.  briid  or  brdd,  broad. 
"  Brod,"  same  as  prod,  an  awl,  a  goad  ;  Danish  braad,  a  goad. 
"Brood,"  Old  Eng.  br6d,  a  brood;  brddiij,  brooding. 
Broadwise,  not  broadways.    In  the  direction  of  the  broad  part. 

Old  Eng.  suffix  -iois,  in  the  direction  of ;  wisa,  a  director. 
Broccoli,  plural  broccolis,  brok'.ko.li,  brok'.ko.Kz  not  broccolow. 

French  brocoli  (one  c),  a  spring  cauliflower.    (Not  Italian.) 
Brogue,  brog  (g  hard),  a  twang  in  speech,  as  the  "Irish  brogue." 

Gaelic  brog,  a  shoe  made  of  rough  hide. 

Bromelia,  bro.me'.li.ah.    A  genus  of  plants.     So  named  from 

Olaus  Bromel,  a  Swedish  naturalist.     The  pine  apple,  &c. 

BroineliaceEe,  bro-me'-li.a"-se-e.  The  order  containing  the  above. 

In  Botany  -accce  denotes  an  order. 

Brome  (1  syl.),  or  Bromine,  brUmln.    A  non-metallic  element. 
Brom-al,  a  fluid  obtained  from  brorne  by  alchohol. 
Brom-ide,  a  non-acid  combination  of  brome  and  oxygen. 
Brom-ic,  an  acid  combination  of  brome  and  oxygen. 
Brom-ate,  a  salt  from  the  union  of  bromic  acid  and  a  base, 
Greek  br6mos,  foetor.    (So  called  from  its  fetid  smell.) 
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Bronchia,  plural  Bronchise,  bron'.ki.uh,  bron'.ki.ee.  The  rami- 
fications of  the  tubes  called  bronchi,  terminating  in  the 
vesicles  of  the  lungs.  Bron'chial,  bron'M.al  (adj.) 

Bronchus,  plural  bronchi,  bron'.kus,  bron'.ki.    Bronchus, 
either  of  the  two  branches  of  the  windpipe  (bronchus 
dexttr  or  bronchus  sinis'ter),  the  two  are  the  bronchi. 
Greek  brdgchfa,  the  windpipe.    (Note  "g  "  before  g  or  cft.="n.") 
Bronchitis,  bron.ki'.tis.    Inflammation  of  the  bron'chns. 

In  Medical  phraseology  the  suffix  -itis  denotes  "  inflammation  ;  "  as 
cardUis,  inflammation  of  the  heart ;  peritonitis,  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum  ;  pneumonia's,  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Bronze  (1  syl.),  bronzed  (1  syl.),  bronz-ing,  bronzes  (2  syl.), 
bronz-ite,  bronz-y.  (Italian  bronzo,  bronze.)  Bule  xix. 

Brooch,  an  ornament.    Broach,  to  tap.    (See  Broach.) 

Brood,  a  progeny;  (verb)  to  sit  to  hatch.  Broad,  brawd,  wide  (q.v.) 

Old  English  br6d,  a  brood  ;  brddig,  brooding.    Lrdsd,  broad. 
Brook,  a  stream.    Broke,  broke,  past  tense  of  break,  brake. 

"Brook,"  Old  Eng.  brtic,  a  rivulet.    "Broke,"  brcec[an],  brcec,  brocen. 
Broom,  a  brush.    Brougham,  broom  (q.v.)    Brome  (q.v.) 

"  Broom,"  Old  English  brdm,  the  broom  shrub. 
Broth,  brauth  not  broth.     (Old  Eng.  brtith,  broth.) 
Brothel,  broth'. el.     Corruption  of  the  Fr.  bordel.    Ital.  bordello. 

Brother,  plu.  brothers.  In  Scripture  language. plu.  brethren  (q.v.) 
Brother,  feminine  sister,  plural  sisters. 

Brother-in-law,  plural  brothers-in-law,  by  marriage. 

Step-brother,  plural  step-brothers,  sons  of  different  fami- 
lies made  brothers  by  the  second  marriage  of  their  sur- 
viving parents. 

Old  Eng.  8tep[an~],  to  bereave.  Brothers  bereaved  of  one  parent. 
Foster-brother,  plural  foster-brothers,  nursed  together. 
Old  Eng.  fdster,  to  feed.  Food-brothers,  fed  by  the  same  parent. 
Old  Eng.  bi-tfthor,  plural  brtithra  or  brtfthru,  later  form  bro'thre. 

Brougham,  broom  not  broo'.am.  A  light  four-wheeled  carriage. 
So  named  from  Lord  Brougham,  whose  name,  says  Lord 
Byron,  "is  pronounced  Broom  from  Trent  to  Tay." 
Similarly  Vaughan  is  Vawn,  and  Maughan  is  Morn. 

Brow,  brow  to  rhyme  with  "  now, "  not  brow  to  rhyme  with  "  grow."' 

Old  English  brcew,  the  eye-brow. 
Brown,  brown  to  rhyme' with  "gown,"  not  with  grown. 

Old  Eng.  briin,  the  colour  of  burnt  things,  brunen  or  Tyumen,  burnt. 
Browse  (1  syl.),  to  graze.    Brows,  eye-brows.    (See  Brow.) 

"  Browse,"  Greek  [bi]br6slc6,  to  eat ;  brdsis,  food. 
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Brucine  or  Brucina,  bru'.sin  or  bru'.st.nah.    An  extract  some- 
what  like  strychnia  (strik'.ne.ah).     Named    after   Dr. 
Bruce,  mineralogist  and  traveller,  New  York. 
Bruin,  brii'.tn,  a  hear.    Brewing,  brew.ing,  making  beer. 

Bruin  is  so  named  from  Sir  Bruin,  the  bear,  in  the  German  beast- 
epic  of  Reynard  the  Fox,    (The  brun  or  brown  animal.) 
"Brewing,"  Old  Eng.  bre6w[an],  past  bredw,  past  participle  browen. 

Bruise,  brilse,  a  contusion.    Brews,  3rd  person  sing,  of  "Brew." 
"  Bruise,"  Old  Eng.  bry^an],  to  bruise,  past  brysde,  past  part,  brysed. 
Bruited,  bril'.ted,  noised,  rumoured.    "  It  got  bruited  abroad." 
A  verb  made  from  the  French  bruit,  a  noise,  report. 
"  To  bruit,"  in  French,  is  Repandre  un  bruit  au  loin. 
Brunette  (French),  broo.net'.    A  woman  of  dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion.     A  fair  woman  is  a  blonde  (French), 
Brus'que  (French),  brush,  abrupt,  blunt  in  manners. 
Brute  (1  syl.),  a  dumb  animal.     Bruit  (French),  a  rumour. 
Brut-aT,  brut'-ally,  brut'-ality,  brut'-alise,  brut'-alising, 
brut'-alisa"tion,  brut'-ish,  brut'-ishness,  brut'-isbly,  brut'- 
ism,  brut'-ify,  brut'-ifying,  brut'-ifies  (3  syl.),  brut'-ified 
(3  syl.)    Eule  xvii. 
Latin  bruta  [animalia]  brute  animals. 

Brutum  fulmen  (Latin),  bru.tum  ful.men.    A  harmless  threat. 
Bryony,  bri'.o.ny.    The  wild  vine,  the  lady's  seal,  <feo. 

Greek  bru6,  to  sprout  out ;  no  plant  makes  longer  shoots. 
Bubble,  bubbles,  bubbled,  bubbl-ing,  bubbl-y. 

bub'. VI,  bub'.b'lz,  bub'.b'ld,  bub'.b'ling,  bub'.Vly. 
Dutch  bobbel,  a  bubble. 
Bucaneer  not  buccaneer  buJc.a.neer.    A  sea-robber. 

French  boucanier  from  boucaner,  to  smoke  flesh ;  boucan,  a  smoking, 
place.  Boucan  eers  originally  hunted  wild  beasts  for  skins,  and 
smoked  the  flesh  for  food.  (Boucan,  a  Caribbean  word.) 

Buck,  lye  in  which  clothes  are  soaked  to  bleach  ;  hence  Buck, 
a  fop,  whose  clothes  are  "  buck,1'  or  well  bleached  and 
got  up,  and  Buck-basket,  a  basket  for  dirty  linen. 
German  beuchen,  to  steep  clothes  in  lye. 

Buck,  feminine  doe.     Fallow  deer.    (Old  Eng.  buc,  a  stag.) 
Buck  (a  gender- word) :  as  buck  rabbit,  doe  rabbit ;  buck 

hare,  doe  hare ;  buck  goat ;  roebuck. 

Buck-bean,  corruption  of  bog-bean.    The  marsh  or  bog  vetch. 
Buck-wheat,  corruption  of  buche-vflne&t.     Beech-wheat. 

German  budiweizen,  beech-mast  or  buck-wheat. 

Bucketful,  plural  bucketfuls  not  bucketsful.  Bucketful  is  a 
noun,  and  means  the  quantity  which  fills  a  bucket.  Two 
bucketfuls  is  twice  that  quantity,  but  two  "buckets- full " 
means  two  buckets  filled  full, — quite  a  distinct  idea. 
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Buckle,  buckled,  buckling,  buk'.k'l,  buk'.k'ld,  buk'.ling. 

French  bouclc,  a  buckle  or  ring. 
Buckler.     A  shield  made  of  osiers  and  covered  with  ox-hide. 

Low  Latin  buccularium  (buculua,  a  bullock),  ox-hide  shield. 
Bucolic,  bu.kol'.ik.     Pastoral,  a  pastoral  poem.     (One  I.) 

Latin  buctillcus  ;  Greek  boukOlds,  a  herdsman  ;  bouktilfktis. 
Bud,  budd-ed,  budd-ing,  budd-er.    E.  i.    (French  bouton,  a  bud.) 

Buddlea,  budd'.le.a  not  budd.lee'.a.  A.  genus  of  shrubs.  Named 
in  honour  of  Adam  Buddie,  an  English  botanist. 

Buffalo,  plural  buffaloes  (Spanish  bufalo).    Rule  xlii. 
Buffet,  buf'.fet,  a  blow.     Buffet,  bil.fet'  or  bu'.fay,  a  sideboard- 
Italian  litiffetto,  a  fillip,  a  blow.    French  litffet,  a  cupboard. 
Buffoon,  buf.foon',  a  fool.     (French  bouff'on,  a  jester.) 
Bug,  bugg-y,  bugginess.     ( Welsh  biccai,  a  maggot,  &c.)    Eule  i. 
Buggy.     A  gig  for  commercial  travellers.     (French  bourgeois.) 

Buhl,  bide.  Brass,  &c.,  for  inlaying  in  wood  furniture.  So 
called  from  Sig.  Boule,  cabinet-maker  to  Louis  XIV. 

Build,  bild,  past  &n<[  past  part,  built,  bllt,oi  [builded]. 

Old  Englisli  t>yld[cm],  past  bylJe,  past  participle  bylded,  to  build. 

Bill,  bull.  Four  words  (bulb,  bulge,  bulk,  and  ebullition)  have 
the  w  short,  as  in  "dull."  All  the  rest  have  the  u  long 
to  rhyme  with  "  wool."  (Kules  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.) 

Bulb,  bulb,  bulbous.     A  root  solid,  like  the  tulip ;  scaly,  like  the 

lily;  coated,  like  the  onion;  or  jointed,  like  the  adoxa. 
Latin  bullw,  bulbosus  ;  Greek  16118s,  a  bulb. 
Bull  (rhyming  with  wool),  not  bull  (rhyming  with  dull),  feminine 

cow ;  bull-calf,  feminine  cow-calf  or  heifer. 
Welsh  bwla,  a  bull.    "  Cow,"  Old  English  cti,  cii-cealf,  a  cow-calf. 
Bullock,  an  ox  fed  for  slaughter.    Steer,  a  young  bullock. 

Old  English  bulluca,  a  bullock.    Steor,  a  steer. 
Bullace  not  bullis,  bull' .ace  ("bull"  rhyming  with  wool}.  A  plum. 

Welsh  Eirfnen  bulas  (Dr.  Withering). 
Bulletin,  bull'.e.teen  ("bull"  rhyming  with  ivool).    An  official 

report. 

French  bulletin  (2  sj  1.)    This  word  and  the  Pope's  "bull "  owe  their 
names  to  the  bulla  or  seal  which  authenticates  them. 

Bully,  bid'.ly  ("bull"  rhyming  with  wool),  bullies  (2  syl.),  bul- 
lied (2  syl.),  bully-ing,  bulli-rag.  (Rules  xi.  and  xiii.) 

Bulrush,  bull'. rush  ("  bul "  rhyming  with  icool,  not  with  dull). 
Bui  or  bull  prefixed  to  many  words  means  "large":  as 
bull-frog,  bull-trout,  bul-rush,  &c. 
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Bulwark,  bnl'.werk  ("  bul "  rhyming  with  wool).    A  fortification. 
Dutch  bolwerck,  a  fortified  wall.    The  "boulevards"  of  Paris,  &c., 
is  the  same  word.    (Boulevard  [2  syl.],  boul.var.) 

Bumbailiff.  Corruption  of  bunde -bailiff,  i.e.,  a  "  bound  bailiff; " 
a  bailiff  "bound"  by  sureties  to  the  sheriff,  who  is 
responsible  for  his  bailiff's  acts.  (Old  Eng.  bunde,  bound.) 

Bundle,  bundled,  bundling,  bun'.d'l,  bun'.d'ld,  bun'.dling. 

Old  English  byndel,  blnd[an],  to  bind,  and  -el  diminutive,  "A  little 
bound  thing ; "  bindclc,  a  binding  or  bond. 

Bungle,    bungled,    bungler,    btingling,    bunglingly,   bun'.g'l, 

bun'.y'ld,  bun'.g'lcr,  bun.gling,  &c. 
Buoy,  a  float.    Boy,  a  male  child.     Buoyed  (1  syl.),  buoy-ing, 

buoy-ant,  buoy-antly,  buoy-antness,  buoy-ancy. 
French  boutf,  a  buoy  or  float. 

Burden  or  burthen.     (Old  English  byrdcn  or  byrtlicn.) 
Bureau,  plu.  bureaux  (French),  6z7.ro,  bu.roze). 
Burglar  not  burgler.     The  -lar  is  the  French  larron  (Latin  latro) 
a  thief,  and  burg  means  a  dwelling.     The  Old  Eng.  word 
was  burgbricc,  a  house-breaker. 

Low  Latin  burglaria,  burglary  (burgagium  latro,  house  robber). 
Burgess,  plural  burgesses,  bur'. gets,  bur'. gess.es.    A  man  who 
has  a  town  vote.     The  -ess  is  not  the  feminine  termina- 
tion, but  a  contraction  of  -ensis,  "  one  employed  on  or  for.'1 
Low  Latin  burg-ensis,  one  employed  in  a  town  or  borough. 
Burlesque  (French),  bur.lcsk',  burlesqued  (2  syl.),  burlesquer, 

burlesqu-ing.     (Italian  burlesco,  burlare,  to  ridicule.) 
Burn,  past  and  past  participle  burnt  or  [burned J. 

Old  Eng.  byrn[ari],  past  barn,  past  part,  burnen,  to  burn. 
Burnish.     To  polish  fill  the  surface  glows  like  fire,     -ish  added 
to  nouns  means  "  like,"  as  boyish ;  burm's/i  means  [to 
make]  like  fire.     (See  Bran-new.) 
Burr.    For  monosyllables  ending  in  a  double  consonant,  see 

Kule  vii. 

Burrow,  bur.ro,  a  hole  in  the  ground,  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
ground.     Borough,  bur'. rah  not  bur'.rd,    It  is  merely  a 
corrupt  way  of  pronouncing  burh. 
"  Burrow,"  Old  Eng.  bcorQ[an\,  to  shelter,  borgh  or  borgaifn'j. 
Burst,  past  and  past  part,  burst,  not  bust,  busted,  nor  bursted. 

Old  Eng.  berst[an],  past  basrst,  past  part,  borsten,  to  burst. 
Bury,  to  inter.     Bury,  a  borough.    Berry,  a  fruit. 

Bury,  buries  (2  syl.),  buried  (2  syl.),  buri-al,  bury-ing. 
"  Bury  "  (to  inter),  Old  Eng.  byrg[an],  to  bury. 
"Bury"  (a  borough),  Old  Eng.  burh  or  burhg,  a  town. 
"Berry  "  (a  fniit),  Old  Eng.  berie  or  berig,  a  berry. 
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Bush,  boosh  not  bush.  This  and  Push  are  the  only  two  words 
in  -tish  with  the  "  u  "  like  oo.  All  the  others  have  "  u  " 
short.  They  are  "blush,  brush,  crush,  flush,  gush,  hush, 
lush,  plush,  rush,  thrush,  and  tush." 

"  Bush  "  is  French  bouchon,  a  tavern  bush,  a  wisp. 

"  Push "  is  French  pousser,  to  push.    (The  "  u  "  represents  Fr.  ou.) 

Business,  biz'.nez.    Vocation,  employment.    (See  Busy.) 
Bus,  a  contraction  of  Omnibus  (q.v.)    Buss,  a  kiss. 
"Buss,"  Spanish  'buz;  Latin  basium,  a  kiss. 

Busy,  busies,  busied,   biz'.y,   biz'.iz,  biz'.id,  busy-ing,  busi-er 
(comp.),  busi-est  (super.),  busi-ness,  biz'.nez,  busi-ly,  busy- . 
body,  &c.     (Kules  xi.  and  xiii.) 
Old  Eng.  bysg[iari],  to  occupy  ;  bysgung,  business. 

But  (conj.)    But  [end],  the  big  end.    Butt,  a  tun ;  to  toss. 

"  But "  (conj.),  Old  Eng.  bMan  or  biita,  except,  but,  without. 
"But  [end],"  French  bout,  the  end. 
"  Butt "  (a  large  tub),  Old  Eng.  butt  or  byt,  a  tun. 
"Butt"  (to  toss  or  thrust),  Welsh  pwtian,  to  poke  or  butt. 

Butcher,  boot'.cher  ("but-"  to  rhyme  with  foot,  not  with  "  fit"). 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  but  BO  sounded.  Of  the  nine 
other  words  one  has  "  u  "  long  as  in  "  unit," — viz.,  buty'ric ; 
and  eight  have  "  u"  short, — viz.,  but  and  butt,  butler,  but- 
ment,  butter,  buttery,  button,  and  buttress. 

" Butcher,"  French  boucher.     The  "u"  in  bush,  push,  and  butcher 
owes  its  abnormal  sound  to  its  representing  the  French  ou. 

Butt,  a  mark ;  to  toss.     But  [end].     But  (conj.)    See  But. 
Butts,  plural.  A  place  where  archers  meet  to  shoot  at  butts. 

Butter,  but.ter.    (Old  Eng.  butere  or  butyre,  butter.) 

Latin  butyrum ;  Greek  bouturon  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  bous  turos,  cow  curd. 

Buttery,  plural  butteries,  but'.te.ry,  but'.te.riz.  In  the  Univer- 
sities the  college  buttery  supplies  all  sorts  of  food  to  the 
students,  from  a  penny  roll  to  a  banquet. 

Butyric  [acid],  bu.ty'.rik  not  but'.y.rik.     Obtained  from  butter. 

Butyrine,   bu.ty'.rin  not  butf.j/.rine.      An   oily   substance 
obtained  from  butter.    (Latin  butyrum,  butter.) 

Buy,  to  purchase.    By  (prep.)    B'ye,  as  Good  b'ye. 

Buy,  past  and  past  part,  bought.     Buy-er,  buy-ing,  buys. 
"  Buy,"  Old  Eng.  bycg[ari],  past  bdhte,  past  part,  geboht. 

Buzz.  One  of  the  monosyllables  ending  in  a  double  consonant. 
(Rule  vii.)  The  others  are:  Add,  odd;  burr,  err;  ebb, 
egg;  buzz,  fuzz;  fizz,  frizz;  butt,  bitt,  mitt. 
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By  (preposition).  Spelt  anciently  be,  bi,  big,  and  by  (be-cause). 
When  both  agent  and  instrument  are  expressed,  by 
follows  the  agent,  and  with  the  instrument :  as  "  The 
bird  was  killed  by  a  man  with  a  gun."  If  only  the  in- 
strument is  expressed,  by  follows  passive  and  neuter 
verbs :  as  "  London  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1606." 
"  Socrates  died  by  poison."  "  Burnt  with  fire."  "  Killed 
with  poison."  "  Slay  him  with  the  sword." 

By  (gerundial) :  as  "  It  may  be  had  by  applying  at  the 
office."  This  is  good  English.  The  Gerund  with  the 
preposition  by  or  luith  being  used,  both  in  English  and 
Latin,  to  express  the  manner,  cause,  or  means.  "  It  may 
be  had  (how  ?)  by  paying  sixpence.'1  "  It  may  be  had 
(how  ?)  merely  by  asking  for  it." 

By  (past,  near).     "  The  train  has  gone  by."    By-gones. 

By  and  by,  not  by  and  bye  (adverbial).  Soon,  presently. 
Near,  in  point  of  time,  that  is,  soon.  "By  and  by" 
means  soon  and  nearly  [now],  almost  immediately. 

By  or  Bye,  a  borough,  house,  place,  way;  (adj.)  local,  private. 
TOWN  :  By-word,  town  talk. 

By-laws,  town  or  local  laws,  not  statute  or  national 

laws.     (Latin  leges  private.) 

PRIVATE  :  By-lane,  by-path,  by-play,  by-road,  by-way. 
SECEET,  underhand,  sly  :  By-stroke. 
OUT  OF  RULE  :  By-ball  or  Bye-ball.     (See  below  Bye.) 

By  the  by,  by  the  way  (en  passant,  French ;  in  transitu,  or 
ob-iter,  Latin).  (Old  Eng.  by  or  bye,  a  way,  a  place.) 

B'ye  as  Good  b'ye,  Good  by,  "God  be  wi'  ye"  (d-dieu,  Fr.) 

Bye,  plural  byes  (in  Cricket).  "A  bye"  is  a  ball  which 
passes  the  batsman  and  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  wicket- 
keeper  behind  him. 


Cabal,  Jca.bul',  a  junto.    Cable,  ka'.b'l,  a  rope. 

Cabal,  caballed'  (2  syl.),  cabalT-er,  caball'-ing.     (Rule  i.) 

"Cabal,"  French  cabale,  a  club.  It  is  merely  by  strange  coincidence 
that  the  initial  letters  of  the  British  Cabinet  in  1071  formed  the 
Word  "  CABAL."  "  Cable,"  French  cable,  a  rope. 

Cabbage,  cab'.bidge,  a  vegetable.  Cab'bage,  to  pilfer.  (Double  b.) 

Italian  cappuccio,  a  cabbage  lettuce ;  Latin  caput,  a  head. 
"Cabbage"  (to  pilfet),  Dutch  kabassen,  to  pilfer. 

Cabin,  kab'.in,  a  hut.    (Welsh  cab  and  caban,  &  booth.) 
Cable,  fta'.bt,  a  rope.    Cabal,  ka.baV,  a  junto.    (See>  Cabal.) 
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Cabriolet,  kab'.ri.o.lay.    A  one  horse  coach,  with  a  hood. 

Cab,  a  contraction  of  the  same  word.    It  means,  a  little 

coach,  that  scampers  along  like  a  kid  or  mountain-goat. 
French  cabriole,  a  caper,  a  scamper  (cabri,  a  kid). 
Cacao,  ka.ka'.o,  the  chocolate  tree.    Cocoa,  ko.ko,  made  from 
cacao  nuts.    Coca  is  another  word,  being  a  Peruvian  tree 
of  narcotic  virtues. 

"Cocoa"  is  a  contraction  of  chocolate  fchoco'),  and  both  "cacao"and 
"chocolate"  are  corruptions  of  the  Mexican  word  cacauath  or 
quachuath,  as  the  tree  is  called. 

Cacoethes,  kak' -o.ee" -rheez.    A  bad  habit  hard  to  resist.     Gene- 
rally applied  to  scribblers,  whose  love  of  writing  is  termed 
cacoethes  scribendi  (Greek  kakos  ethos,  bad  habit). 
Caddis,  a  grub.    Caddy,  phi.  caddies,  kad'.diz,  a  box  for  tea. 

"Caddis,"  Latin  cudus,  Greek  k&dtis,  a  case  or  chest.    The  "caddis" 

or  "case-worm"  is  enclosed  in  a  case  or  sheath. 
"Caddy"  is  the  Chinese  word  catty,  a  small  packet  of  tea. 

Cadmean,  kad.mee'.an  not  kad'.me.an.    Eelating  to  Cadmus. 
Cadmium,  kad'.mt.um.    A  metal. 

Latin  Cadmeus,  adj.  of  Cadmus,  a  mythical  king  of  Thebes. 
"  Cadmium,"  Latin  cadmia,  brass  ore,  so  called  from  Cadmus. 

Caduceus,  ka.du'.se.iis,  Mercury's  wand.    Caducous,  ka.du'.kus, 
in  Botany,  shedding  as  the  calyx  of  a  poppy  is  shed. 

"  Caduceus"  (Latin),  from  the  Greek  kerukios,  adj.  of  Mrux,  a  herald. 
"Caducous,"  Latin  caducus,  from  cado,  to  fall. 

Caffeine,  kaf'.fe.in.     The  bitter  stimulating  principle  of  coffee. 

Theine,  tee'. in,  is  the  similar  principle  in  tea. 

French  caft,  coffee.     The  plant  is  called  "Coffaa  Arabica," 
Cage  (1  syl.),  caged  (1  sy].),  cag-ing,  kay'.jinij.  To  coop,  a  coop. 

French  cage,  a  coop,  Latin  c&vfa,  a  cave,  or  coop. 
Caique,  kay.eck'  (French).     A  small  Spanish  war-ship. 
Caitiff,  phi.  caitiffs.    A  knave,  a  wretch.     (Rule  xxxix.) 

French  chetif,  Latin  capt  ivun,  a  captive. 
Cajole,  ka.jole',  cajoled  (2  syl.),  cnjol'-er,  cajol'-ing,  cajol'-eiy. 

French  cojoler,  to  flatter. 
Calamanco,  plu.  calamancoes,  kal'.a.man".koze.    (Rule  xlii.) 

Spanish  calamaco,  a  woollen  cloth  checkered  in  the  warp. 
Calamine,  kal'.ii.m/in.     A  mineral;  chieliy  carbonate  of  zinc. 
Chamomile,  kam'.o.milc,  a  plant.     Calomel,  mercury. 

"  Calamine,"  Latin  calamus,  a  reed ;  when  smelted  it  adheres  to  the 

furnace  in  the  form  of  reeds. 
"  Chamomile,"  Greek  chamai  melon,  apple  lying  on  the  ground,  so 

called  from  a  resemblance  in  the  smell  (French  camomille). 
"  Calomel,"  Greek  kdl6s  mdlas,  beautiful  black.    It  is  prepared  by 

rubbing  mercury  with  corrosive  sublimate  which  forms  a  black 

mixture,  turned  pale  grey  by  heat. 
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Calcareous,  kal.kair'rc.us.     (Would  have  been  better  with  t.) 

Latin  calcarius,  adj.  of  calx,  lime. 
Calcedony,  better  Chalcedony,  kaLsee'.don.y.  A  precious  stone. 

From  Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  first  was  found. 
Calceolaria,  kal-se-o.lair"ri..ali,  not  kal-se.lair"-i-a1i. 

Slipper-wort.     (Latin  dim.  of  calceolus,  a  little  shoe.) 
Calcine,  kal'.sinc.     To  reduce  to  powder  by  heat.  (Fr.  calcincr.) 

Cal'cined  (2  syl.),  cal'cin-ing,  calcln'-able  (i  long). 
Calculate,   kal'.ku.late.     To  reason  by  figures.      Cal'cnlat-ed, 
cal'culat-ing,  cal'culat  or,  cal'cula"tion,  calculable,  cal'cu- 
lably;  in-calculable  and  in-calculably  (negatives). 
Latin  calculdre,  from  calc&lus,  a  pebble,  used  by  Roman  boys  to 
assist  in  adding  and  subtracting. 

Cal'culus,  plu.  cal'culi,  stone  on  the  bladder.     Cal'culoiis,  stony. 

Calculus  (Latin),  a  stone ;  calculdsus  (Latin),  stony. 
Caldron,  kaul'.dron,  a  large  kettle.     Chaldron,  chol'.dron. 

"Caldron,"  Latin  taldarium,  a  caldron. 

"  Chaldron,"  French  chaldron  =  36  English  bushels. 

Cal'endar  (of  the  year).     Cal'ender,  a  machine  for  calendering. 
"Calendar,"  Latin  calenddrium,  an  account-book. 
"Calender,"   French  calandre,  verb  calandrer,  to  mangle;    Latin 
cylindrus,  a  roller ;  Greek  kulindrtis  (kulindO,  to  roll). 

Calender,  cal'endering,  not  calendring,  calendered,  kal' .en.derd. 
Calendrer.     One  who  calenders  cloth.     The  poet  Cowper  uses 

the  word  Calender  for  "  Calendrer."     (See  John  Gilpin.) 
Calendula,  ka.len'.du.lah.    Marygolds,  (S?c. 

Latin  calcndce,  the  first  of  the  month ;  so  called  because  these 
plants  flower  almost  every  month  in  the  year. 

Calf,  plu.  calves,  karf,  karves ;  bull-calf,  fern,  cow-calf. 

Old  Eng.  cealf,  plu.  cealfru.  Our  plural  ought  to  be  ealfi.  (R.  xxxviii. ) 
Caliber,  kal'.t.ber  not  ka.lee'.ber.  The  diameter  of  a  gun-ban-el. 

Fr.  and  Sp.  calibre,  dimension  of  a  ball,  bore  of  fire-arms  (Arab  calib, 
a  mould,  or  from  the  Lat.  equilibrare,  to  weigh  out  in  equal  parts). 

Calico, plu.  calicoes,  kal'.i.ko,kal'.t.koze.   Cotton  cloth.    (R.  xlii.) 
French  calicot,  from  Calicut  (E.  Ind.),  whence  it  was  first  imported. 

Calisthenics,  kal'-iss.Then"-iks.     Exercises  to  develop  the  body. 
Greek  kalds  stMnOs,  beauty  and  strength  [combined]. 

Calix,  plu.  calixes,  kay'.lix.ez,  a  cup.     Calyx,  part  of  a  flower. 
Latin  cdlix,  Greek  kulix,  a  cup.    (A  different  word  to  calyx.) 
Latin  calyx,  Greek  kalux,  the  empalement  of  a  flower. 

Calk  or  Caulk,  kauk.    To  drive  oakum  into  the  seams  of  a  ship. 
Cauk,  a  sulphate  of  bary'ta.    Cork  (of  a  bottle). 
"Calk,"  Latin  calco,  to  tread,  to  press  (calx,  the  heel  of  the  foot). 
"  Cauk,"  a  miner's  term,  derivation  unknown. 

"Cork,"  Latin  cortex,  the  bark  of  a  tree.    Nare  sine  corttce,  to  swim 
without  corks  (Hor.  Sat.  i,  iv.  120);  German  km-k,  cork. 

9 
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Call,  to  shout.    Caul  (of  a  wig),  a  membrane.    (Old  Eng.  cawl.) 
Call,  kawl,  called  (1  syl.),  call-ing,  call-er. 
Catcall,  recall,  callboy,  &c.  It  retains  the  double  "1"  always. 
Latin  cAlo,  Greek  baled,  to  call. 
Calliope,  kal'.K.o.penot  kal.li'.o.pe,  as  it  is  generally  called. 

Greek  KallitipS,  the  muse  of  epic  poetry  (kaUds,  beauty). 
Callous,  kal'.lus,  insensible.    Callus,  bone  gluten. 

Latin  callosus,  callous.    Callus,  a  glutinous  substance  growing  about 

the  fracture  of  bones,  serving  to  solder  them. 

Calm,  harm;  calmer,  more  calm;  calmest,  most  calm.  (Ft.calme.) 
Calomel,  kal'.o.mel,  prepared  mercury.     Chamomile,  Jtam'.omile 

(a  flower).     Calamine,  kal'.a.min,  a  fossil  (q.v.) 
Caloric,  ka.lo'.rik  not  ka.lor'.rik  nor  kal'.o.rik.     The  principle 

of  heat.     (Latin  culor,  cdloris,  heat ;  caleo,  to  be  hot.) 
Caltrop,  kol'.trop.    Ought  to  be  coltrap.     A  kind  of  thistle. 

Old  Eng.  coltroeppe,  a  whin,  thistle,  or  caltrop. 
Calumet,  kal'.u.met.    A  pipe  smoked  by  American  Indians  whea 

they  make  a  treaty  or  terms  of  peace. 
Calumny,  plu.  calumnies,  kal'.um.niz.    A  slander. 

Calum'niate  (4  syl.),  calum'niated,  calum'niat-ing,  calum'- 
niat-or,  calum'nia"tion,  calum'niatory,  calum'nious,  ca- 
lum'niously.  (Latin  calumnia.) 

Cal'vary,  the  place  of  Christ's   crucifixion.     Cavalry,  horse- 
soldiers.     (Second  "a"  of  "Calvary"  is  long  in  Latin. 
No  such  word  in  the  Greek  text  of  Luke  xxiii.  33.; 
"Calvary,"  Latin  calvwria,  a  cemetery  (calva,  a  skull). 
"Cavalry,"  French  cavakrie;  Latin  caballus,  a  horse. 

Calve,  karve,  to  bring  a  calf  into  life.     Carve,  to  serve  meat. 
Calves,  plu.  of  calf.     (See  Calf.) 

"Calve,"  Old  Eng.  cealf-ian,  to  bring  a  calf  into  the  world  (c  =  k). 
"  Carve,"  ceorf-an,  to  cut,  hew,  or  carve  (c  =  k). 

Calvinism  not  Galvanism.    The  religious  tenets  of  John  Calvin, 
Calvinist.    One  who  entertains  the  religious  views  of  Calvin . 
Calx,  plu.  calxes  or  calces,  kal'.seez.    lame,  chalk. 

Old  Eng.  cealc  or  cdlc  ;  Latin  calx,  plu.  calces,  chalk. 
Cal'yx,  plu.  cal'yxes  or  cal'yces,  kal'.y.seez.     Calix,  a  cup  (q.v.) 
Latin  cdlyx,  plu.  c&lyces;  Greek  kahix,  plu.  TealtiJcgs,  the  empalement 

Of  a  flower. 
Cambric,  kame'.brik.    Fine  linen  made  of  flax. 

From  Canibray,  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  manufactured. 
Camelion,  better  Chamceleon,  ka.mee' .le.on. 

Latin  chamosleon  ;  Greek  chamailcdn,  the  reptile  lion. 
Camellia,  generally  called  ka.mee'. li.ah,  better  ka.mel'.li.a. 

Theae  beautiful  plants  are  named  after  G.  J.  Kamel  (Latinised  into 
Camellus),  a  Moravian  Jesuit,  and  botanist. 
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Camelopard,  generally  called  kam'.el.o.pard  or  kam' '-el.lep' '-art. 
Latin  cdmclopardalis,  the  giraffe.     The  word  is  compounded  of 
camelo-pardalis,  the  parded  camel,  the  camel  spotted  like  the  paid 
or  panther,  and  should  be  pronounced  Tca.mee'.lo.pard. 

Cameo,  plu.  cameos,  kam'.e.o,  kam'.e.oze.     Stones  cut  in  relief. 

Intaglio,  in.tal.yo.    A  stone  cut  in  hollow,  like  seals. 

Italian  cammeo  and  intaglio. 
Camomile,  better  Ghamomile,  kam'.o.mile.    A  plant. 

Calomel,  kal'.o.mel.    A  preparation  of  mercury. 

"Chamomile,"  Greek  chamai  miltis,  an  apple  on  the  ground.    So 

called  from  a  resemblance  in  the  smell. 
"Calomel,"  Greek  halo's  inflas,  beautiful  black  (bleached  by  heat). 

Campaign,  kam.pain'.     The  time  an  army  is  in  "  the  field." 
Champagne,  sham.pain'.    Wine  made  of  Champagne  grapes. 
"Campaign,"  French  campagne,  a  field  or  open  country. 
Campaigner,  kam.pain'. er.    One  who  has  served  in  campaigns. 

Campana,  kam.pay'.nah  (Latin).     The  pasque-flower. 
Campanile  not  campanel,  kam'.pa.nilc.'  A  bell-tower. 

Latin  campanile,  a  bell- tower.    (The  "i "  is  long.) 
Campanula,  kam.pan' '.ii.lah.  Hair-bell,  blue-hell,  Canterbury-bell. 

Latin  campanula,  the  blue-bell,  also  the  woodbine  (-pa-  long). 
Campanulacese,  kam-pan-u.lay" '-se.ee.  The  "  campanula  "  order. 
The  suffix  -[a]ce(C,  (in  Botany)  means  an  "order"  of  plants. 

Campanularia,  plu.  campanulariaa,   kam.pan'. u.lair"ri.ah,  &G. 

Corals  with  bell-shaped  cells. 
Latin  campanula,  a  little  bell. 
Camphine,  better  camphene,  kam'.feen,  cont.  of  cam'phogen. 

A  mineral  oil,  identical  with  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 
Latin  camphdra,  Greek  g£n6,  I  produce  camphor.     (Its  protoxide). 
Camphor,  kam'. for.    A  gum  from  the  camphor  laurel. 

Latin  camphdra.    Dr.  lire  gives  "Kamphur,  Arabic." 
Campion,  kam'.pi.on.    Both  catch-fly  and  cuckoo-flower. 

"Corn-campion,"  the  common  catch-fly;  "white  and  red 
campions,"  lychnis  or  cuckoo-flower;  "rose  campion," 
bachelor's  button. 

Can,  past  tense  could.  This  is  never  an  auxiliary  verb,  but  it 
stands  in  regimen  with  other  verbs  without  to  between 
them  :  as  "  I  can  write,"  "  I  could  write."  Here  write  is 
infinitive  mood,  being  the  latter  of  two  verbs  in  regimen 
(I  ken,  to  write.) 

Old  Eng.  cunnan,  pres.  tense  can,  past  c&the,  past  part,  ctith 
(The  'I'  is  interpolated,  and  the  "th"  changed  to  "ri."; 

Canaille  (French),  M.na7i,'e.  The  rabble.   (Lat.  canes,  hounds) 

9-2 
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Canal,  Channel,  Kennel,  ka.nal',  chan'.ncl,  Icen'.nel. 
"Canal"  (French),  an  artificial  river  ;  Latin  candlis. 
"Channel"  (a  watercourse),  Old  French  chenal,  a  gutter. 
"Kennel,"  Italian  canile,  a  place  for  dogs.    (Latin  canis,  a  dog.) 

Cancel,  Jcan'sel,  to  obliterate.     Cancelled,  kan'seld;  can'cell-ing, 

can'cell-ate.     (In  Botany)  lattice-like.     (Rule  iii.  -EL.) 
Canceller,  one  who  cancels.    Chancellor,  a  dignitary,  q.v. 
Latin  cancello,  to  make  like  a  lattice  (cancelli,  lattices). 
When  a  document  is  cancelled  a  pen  crosses  the  writing  into  lattices. 

Cancer,  kan'.ser,  "the  CEAB  "  of  the  Zodiac.      Canker,  a  worm. 
Latin  cancer,  the  crab,  sign  of  the  summer  solstice. 
"  Canker,"  Old  Eng.  cancer  or  cancre  (c  =  k). 

Candelabram,  plu.  candelabra,  kan'.de.lay".lrum,  kan'.de.lay"- 
bruh.     (The  "  e  "  of  this  word  is  long  in  Latin.) 

Latin  candelabrum;  candela,  a  candle  ;  candeo,  to  glow  like  flre. 
Candid,  frank.    Candied,  kan'.did  (with  sugar).     See  Candy. 

"Candid,"  Latin  cand-tdus,  white,  sincere. 

"Candied,"  Italian  candito,  candire,  to  candy. 

Candidate,  Jean',  di.  date.  One  who  offers  himself  for  a  vacant  post. 
Latin  eandidatiis,  clothed  in  white  ;  because  Roman   candidates 
dressed  in  white  when  they  solicited  the  people's  votes. 

Candle,  kan'.d'l.     (The  older  spelling  is  the  better.) 

Old  Eng.  candel;  Latin  candela;  candeo,  to  glow. 
Candlemas,  kan.d'l.mas.     Feb.  2,  when  "Catholics'"  consecrate 
all  the  candles  to  be  used  in  churches  during  the  year. 
(-mas  [postfixi]  drops  one  "s"':  Christmas,  Michaelmas.^ 
Candy,  kan'.dy;  candied,  kan'.did;  candy-ing,  Uan'.dy.ing. 

Ital.  candire,  to  candy. 
Cane,  kain,  a  reed.     Cain,  brother  of  Abel. 

"Cane,"  Latin  canna;  Greek  kanna,  a  reed,  a  cane. 
Canicula,  ka.nik'.u.lah,  the  Dog-star.    Canicular  (adj.) 
(The  "  i"  is  long  in  the  original  Latin  ivords.) 

Latin  canicula,  the  dog-star  ;  canlcularis,  adj.  (caniculares  dies). 
Canine,  ka.nine'  not  ka.neen',  adj.  of  canis,  a  dog.  (Lat.  canlnus.) 
Canister,  lian'.iss.ter.     A  small  box  for  tea,  &c. 

Latin  canistmm,  Greek  kanastron,  a  wicker  basket. 
Canker,  to  corrode;  a  worm.     Cancer,  a  disease;  "the  CEAB.'' 

"  Canker,"  Old  Eng.  cancer  or  cancre  (c  =  k),  a  canker. 

"Cancer,"  Latin  cancer,  the  crab;  Old  Eng.  cancer,  the  disease. 

Cannabis  (Lat.),  kan'.na.Ms.    Hemp.     (Greek  kanniibis,  hemp.) 
Cannel-coal,   kan'.nel  cole.      Corruption   of  Candle-coal.     So 

called  because  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame. 
Cannibal,  kan'.ni.bal.  A  human  being  who  eats  man.  (Double  n.) 
Columbus  says:  "The  natives  live  in  great  fear  of  the 
cannibals  (that  is,  Caribals,  or  people  of  Cariba)." 
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Can'non,  ordnance.     Can'on,  a  church  dignitary.     It  is  difficult 
to  recollect  which  of  these  two  words  has  the  douhle  n. 
A  "cannon"  is  a  reed  for  holding  gunpowder;    Greek  kanna; 
Latin  and  Italian  canna  ;  French  canne  (all  with  double  n). 

Can'non-ade,  can'non-a"ded,  can'non-a'ding,  can'non-eer'. 

"  Canon  "  is  the  Greek  kandn  ;  Latin  canon,  a  rod  for  measuring:,  a 
"rule,"  hence  a  standard  or  model  of  excellence,  and  hence  the 
books  admitted  as  our  Scriptures,  and  a  church  dignitary. 

Canon'-ical,  canon'-ically,  canon'-icals ;  can'on-ist,  can'on- 

ise,  can'on-ry,  can'on-isa'tion  (not  a  Greek  word,  R.  xxxi.) 

Cannot,  kan'.not,  familiarly  contracted   into  can't,  karnt  not 

kant.    It  is  in  reality  "  ca'n't  (ca  =  kah). 

Canny,  kan'.ny,  cautious,  knowing.     Cany,  Icain'.y,  adj.  of  cane. 
"  Canny,"  Old  Eng.  ci'ne,  from  cunnan  to  know  or  ken. 
"Cany,"  Latin  canntus,  adj.  of  canna,  a  cane. 

Canoe,  plu.  canoes,  ka.noo',  ka.nooz'.    (Rule  xlii.)     This  word, 

meaning  a  boat  made  of  skins  or  bark,  is  said  by  Spanish 

historians  to  be  of  Indian  origin  :  "Ilia  in  terrain  suis  lin- 

tribus,  qitas  'canoas'  vacant,  eduxenmt."  (Hist,  of  Amer.) 

Canon,  a  church  dignitary.     Cannon,  ordnance.    (See  Cannon.) 

Canopy,  plu.  canopies,  1can'.<>.py,  kan'.o.piz.     (Rule  xiii.) 

Canopied,  kan'.o.pid,  can'opy-ing.     To  cover  with  a  canopy. 

Low  Lat.  canopeum;  Greek  Icon6peion,  a  pavilion  to  keep  off  gnats 
(k&ntips,  a  gnat).  The  -nu-  is  long  both  in  the  Gk.  and  Lat.  words. 

Cant,  hypocritical  whining  complaints.    Can't,  for  "  cannot,"  q.v. 

Latin  canto,  to  repeat  the  same  thing  often,  to  sing. 
Cantata  (Italian),  kan.tar'.tah  not  kan.tay'.tah.    A  poem  set  to 

music  (Latin  cantare,  to  sing). 
Canteen.     A  soldier's  tin  vessel  for  holding  drink. 

Italian,  cantina,  a  wine-cellar. 
Canter,  one  who  cants.      Canter,  a  Canterbury  gallop.      The 

Canterbury  gallop  refers  to  the  easy  pace  of  pilgrims. 
Cantharis,  plu,  cantharides,  lean' .tha.ris,  kan.thar'ri.deez. 

Latin  cantharis,  the  Spanish  fly ;  Greek  kanth&ros,  a  beetle. 
Canthus,  the  corner  of  the  eye.     Acanthus,  a  thorny  plant. 

Greek  kanthos,  the  corner  of  the  eye  ;  Latin  canthvs,  a  wheel-tire. 

"Acanthus,"  Latin,  from  Greek  akanthos  fdkantha,  a  thorn). 

Canticle,  plu.  canticles,  kan'.ti.k'l,  &c.    A  religious  song. 

"Solomon's  Song"  in  the  Bible  is  called  "The  Canticles.'' 

Italian  cantica;  Latin  cantus,  a  tune,  and  -de,  diminutive. 
Canto,  plu.  cantos  (Italian),  kan'.toze.     Divisions  of  a  poem. 
Canton,  kan'.ton,  a  territorial  division.     Cantle,  a  fragment. 

"Canton,"  French,  from  the  Greek  kanthos,  a  corner. 

"Cantle,"  French  (chantillon,  a  sample,  our  "scantling." 
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Can'vas  (one  s),  plu.  canvases,  cloth.    Can'vass,  to  solicit  votes. 
Can'vass,  can'vasses,  can'vassed  (2  syl.),  can'vass-er,  &c. 
"Canvas,"  French  canevas;  Latin  cann&bis;  Greek Tcann&bis,  hemp, 
"  Canvass,"  Old  Fr.  cannabasser,  to  sift  thro'  hemp,  hence  to  sift  votes. 

Cany,  kay'.ny,  adj.  of  cane.     Canny,  knowing  ( q.v.) 
Caoutchouc,    koo.tchook'  not   ka.out' .cJiouk   (Indian).      India- 

rubber  prepared  for  waterproof  cloths. 
Cap,  capped  (1  syl.),  capp-ing,  capful  plu.  capfuls.     (Rule  i.) 
Cap-a-pie,  kap'  ah  pay'.    From  head  to  foot. 

Spanish  [de]cabeza  a  pies.  Not  French.   Fr.  would  be  de  pied  en  cap. 
Capable,  kay'.pa.b'l,  ca'pableness,  capability. 

French  capable ;  Latin  capax,  capdcis  (verb  capio). 
Capacity,  plu.  capacities,  ka.pas'.i.tiz;  capacious,  ka.pay'.shus, 
capa'ciously,  capa'ciousness.     (Latin  capdcitas,  capacity.) 
Caparison,  ka.par'ry  .zon.    To  decorate  a  horse.     (This  word  is 

corruptly  spelt  " caparison"  for  " caparason.") 
Spanish  caparaton  (with  a  and  z) ;  French  caparaf  on. 
Capillary,  plu.   capillaries,   ka.pil'.la.riz,    the  extremities    of 

arteries,  fine  as  hairs.     Capillary,  adj.,  fine  as  a  hair. 
Latin  capillaris,  like  a  hair  (capillus,  a  hair). 

Capital  (of  a  column),  chief  city.     Capitol,  a  temple  in  Rome. 
Cap'ital-ly,  cap'ital-ist,  cap'ital-ise,  cap'itallsed  (4  syl.), 
cap'italis-ing  (s  not  z),  cap'ital-isa"tion.     (Rule  xxxi.) 
"  Capital"  (chief  city ;  excellent),  French  capital ;  Latin  capitalis. 
"Capital"  (of  a  column),  ought  to  be  capitell ;  Latin  capitellum. 

The  termination  is  the  dimin.  -ellus  (-el),  and  not  the  adj.  -al. 
"  Capitol,"  Latin  capitolium,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  erected  on  the 
Cap'itoline  Hill  of  Borne. 

Capitoline,  kap'.i.to.line  not  ka.pit'.o.line.     (Latin  capitollnus.  \ 
Capitular,  ka.pit'.u.lar.    Member  of  an  ecclesiastical  chapter. 
Capitulary,  plu.  capitularies,   ka.pit'.u.la.rix.     The  laws 

of  an  ecclesiastical  chapter. 
Latin  capituldris  (capltulum,  a  chapter  a  summary). 
Capitulate,    ka.pit'.u.late    not    ka.pit'.chu.late ;    capit'ulated, 
capit'ulat-ing,  capitula'tion,  capit'ulator. 

French  capitulation,  verb  capituler,  to  surrender  on  terms  ;  Latin 
capitula,  chapters  ;  hence  articles  of  agreement. 

Capivi,     ka.pee'.vi    or    ka.piv'.i,    corruption   of   copaifer.     A 

balsam  of  the  copaifera  qfflcinalis  of  South  America. 
Capriccio,  plu.  capriccios  (Italian),  ka.prilf.sho,  ka.prit'.shoze 

(3  not  4  syl.)    In  Music,  a  caprice.     Rule  xlii. 
Capriccioso  (Italian),  ka.prit.sho'.zo.  In  Music, "  ad  libitum." 
Caprice  (French)  ka.preece',  whim.    Capricious,  ka.prish'.us 

capric'ious-ly,  capric'ious-ness. 
Latin  capra,  a  goat,  our  "caper." 
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Capsicum,  phi.  capsicums,  kap',sikum,  &c.  The  cayenne-pepper 
plant,  (This  word  ought  to  le  capsacum  instead  of 
"  capsicum.") 

Latin  capsa,  a  coffer,  referring  to  the  pod  which  contains  the  seed. 
Capstan  (of  a  ship).    Capstone,  a  fossil  sea-urchin. 

"Capstan,"  Fr.  cabestan;  Old  Eng.  ccebester;  Lat.  capistrum,  a  halter. 
"Capstone,"  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cap. 

Capsule,  kap'siile  (2  not  3  syl.)     The  seed-vessel  of  a  plant. 

Latin  caps&la  (capa  and  -ula  dim.},  a  little  chest  (or  pod). 
Captain,  kap'.  t'n.    (French  capitaine  ;  Latin  caput,  the  head.) 

Captaincy,  plu.  captaincies,  kap'.tan.siz.    Eank  of  captain. 

Suffix  -cy  denotes  "rank,"  "office,"  "condition"  f-cy,  not  -sy). 
Caption,  kap'.shun.    The  act  of  taking  by  judicial  process. 

Captious,  Icap'.shus,  disposed  to  find  fault ;  cap'tiousness. 

Latin  captio,  captiosus  (verb  capio,  capto,  to  entrap). 
Captivate,  kap'.tt.vate ;  cap'tivated,  cap'tivat-ing,  cap'tivat-or, 
cap'tiva"tion.    (-or,  after  t  or  s,  is  more  usual  than  -er.) 

Latin  captlvdre,  to  make  captive  [by  charms  or  otherwise]. 
Captivity,  plu.  captivities,  kap.tiv'.i.tiz.    (Rule  xliv.) 
Captor,  he  that  captures.    Capture,  kap'.tshur,  to  take  prisoner. 

Captured,  kap'.tshurd;  capturing,  Tcap'.tshur.ing. 
(-tor  and  -sor  for  agents,  rarely  -ter  and  -ser.) 

French  capture,  verb  capturer;  Latin  captura,  a  capture. 
Capuccio,  plu.  capuccios  (Ital.),  lca.pute'.sho,  ka.pute'tshoze. 

(The  plural  of  this  word  is  Anglicised.) 

Capuchin,  Mp'.u.shin.  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
So  called  from  the  "  capuchin  "  or  hood  worn  Ly  them. 

In  French  capucin,  the  monk ;  but  capuchon,  the  hood. 
In  Italian  capuccino,  the  monk ;  and  cappuccio,  the  hood. 

Cap'ut  mor'tuum  (Latin).    What  remains  in  a  still,  &c.,  when 

all  the  volatile  matters  have  been  driven  off. 
Car,  a  small  one-horse  vehicle.    Char,  to  carbonise  by  fire. 

"Car,"  Latin  carrum,  a  cart  or  car  ;  carrua,  a  wagon  or  wain. 

"Char,"  French  change,  cinders ;  Latin  carbo,  coal. 

Carafe  (French),  car'raf.    A  water  decanter  j  not  craff  nor  craft. 
Carat,  caret,  carrot ;  kar'rat,  Jcair'.et,  Icar'rot. 

Carat  (French),  4  grains  Troy.     24  carats,  standard  purity. 

Caret  (Latin),  term  in  Gram. "  wanting,"  as  "  Vocative  caret." 

Carrot,  a  vegetable  root.    (French  carotte.) 
Car'avan'  (one  r).    It  is  not  derived  from  "  carry,"  but  from  the 
Armenian  word  Icarawan  ;  verb  Icarau,  to  journey. 

Persian  karvan,  a  merchant ;   French  caravane,  a  company  of  mer- 
chants travelling  across  deserts,  &c. 
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Caravansary,  kar'ra.van".sa.ry.    A.  station  for  caravans. 
Persian  karvan  sarai,  a  large  place  for  travelling  merchants. 
Carbine,  kar'.bine,  a  gun.     Carbon,  pure  charcoal. 

Car'bon,  car'bonise,  car'bonised  (3  syl.),  car'bonisa"tion. 
Latin  carbo,  coal,  charcoal.    (Rule  xxxi.) 

Carbonado,  plu.  carbonadoes,  kar'-bo.nay"-doze.    (Rule  xlii.) 
Spanish  carbonado,,  a  steak  or  chop  broiled  on  carbon  or  charcoal. 
Carbonate,  kar'.bo.nate.    A  "  salt "  formed  by  the  union  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  a  base :  as  "  Carbonate  of  lime,"  &c. 
Car'bonated,  car'bonating  (carbon  and  suffix  -ate,  q.v.) 
Carbuncle,  kar'.bun.k'l.    A  gem  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  a  red  ulcer. 

Latin  carbo,  and  the  diminutive  -culum,  a  little  [live]  coal. 
Carburet,  kar'.bu.ret.     Carbon  in  union  with  some  other  sub- 
stance,  the  compound  not  being  an  acid. 
(•met,  in  Chemistry,  denotes  a  "  base.") 
Car'burett-ed,  car'burett-ing,  cnr'burett-er.     (E.  iii.,  T.) 

The  "  t "  ought  not  to  be  doubled  in  these  words.    (E,  ill.) 
Carcass,  kar.kas,  a  dead  body.     Carcasse,  a  projectile. 

French  carcasse,  a  dead  body,  a  sort  of  shell,  &c. 
Cardamine,  Cardamom,  Cardamum.     (N.B, — da  cot  -di.) 
Cardamine.    A  plant  called  lady's  smock,  cuckoo-flower,  A-c. 
Cardamom.     An  Indian  spice  plant — the  seeds  are  useful. 
Cardamum.     Garden  cress,  nasturtium. 
"Cardamine,"  dim.  of  Lat.  carddmum;  Gk.  kardamtin,  a  cress. 
"Cardamom,"  Lat.  carddmdmum;  Gk.  kard(im6mum,  an  Ind.  plant. 
"Cardamum,"  Latin  carddmum;   Greek  kardamdn,  a  garden  cress. 
Greek  kdra  damad,  to  afflict  the  head  [with  its  acrimony]. 
//  spelt  "-di-"  it  would  be  the  Greek  "kardia,"  the  heart. 
Cardiac,  kar'.di.ac.    Adj.  of  the  Greek  kardia,  the  heart. 
Carditis,  kar.di'.tis.    (-itis  denotes  "  inflammation.") 
Greek  kardia  -itis,  inflammation  of  the  heart. 
Cardinal,  kar'.di.nal.    An  ecclesiastical  prince  ;  principal. 

Latin  cardinalis  (car do,  a  hinge) ;  the  election  of  the  pope  "hinges" 
on  the  cardinals.    "  Cardinal  virtues,"  on  which  minor  ones  hinge. 
Care,  cared  (1  syl.),  car-ing ;  care-ful,  care-less,  care-fulness. 
Old  English  cear,  care  (verb  cdrian,  past  cdrode,  past  part,  cdrod). 
Careen,  ka.reen'.    To  lay  a  ship  on  its  beam-ends  for  repairs. 

French  cartne  (verb  carencr)  •  Latin  carlna,  a  keel. 
Career,  ka.reer'.   A  course  of  action.    (French  carridre,  a  career.) 

(This  word  ought  to  have  a  double  "r.") 
Latin  carrum,  a  car;  carrus,  a  wagon  (from  curro  to  run). 
Caress,  ka.ress'.    To  hug,  to  "dear"  one;  an  act  of  endearment. 

French  caresser,  to  caress  :  Latin  carus,  dear. 
Caret,  kair'ret,  wanting.    Carat,  Carrot.     (See  Carat.) 
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Cargo,  phi.  cargoes,  kar'.goze.    (Spanish  cargo,  a  ship's  load.) 

Caricature,  kar'riJca.ture'.  This  word  has  no  connection  with 
Character.  It  is  the  Italian  caricatura,  from  caricare,  to 
load ;  and  means  to  overcharge  blemishes  and  faults. 

Caricatured'  (4  syl.),  cav'icatur"-ing,  car'icatur"-ist. 
Caries,  pin.  caries,  kair'ri.eez,  mortification  of  the  hone  during 
life.     Carries,  kar'.rez,  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  carry. 
Carious,  kair'rt.us,  adj.  of  caries.     Cariosity  (abst.  noun). 

Latin  curies,  sing,  and  plu.,  decay  of  bone  or  wood. 
Carlovingian,  kar'-lo.vin"-ji-an.    Adj.  of  Karl  (German). 

Carfilus  (Latin).    The  dynasty  of  Charles  (Martel). 
Carminative,  Icar.min'.a.tiv.    A  medicine  to  cure  flatulence. 

French  carminatif;  Latin  carmindre,  to  card  or  clean. 
Carmine,  Icar.mine'.    A  brilliant  crimson  colour. 

French  carmin,  from  the  Arabic  kermes  (2  syl.),  an  insect  which  givoi 
a  brilliant  scarlet  dye. 

Carnal,  kar'.nal,  sensual.    Charnel,  tchar'.nel,  animal  refuse  of 

a  churchyard.     (French  charnier,  a  churchyard.) 
Car'nal,  car'nage,  carnal'-ity ;  carna'tion,  flesh  colour, 
"  Carnal,"  Latin  carndlis,  carnal  (caro,  carnis,  flesh). 
Carnelian  not  cornelian.    A  carnation  or  flesh-coloured  stone. 
Latin  carntus,  and  lias  a  word  used  by  miners  for  a  silicious  or  cal- 
carious  stone.     "A  flesh  Lcoloured]  silicious  stone." 

Carnival  not  carneval,  kar'.ni.val.    The  Saturnah'a  preceding 

the  abstinence  of  meat  in  the  season  of  Lent. 
Latin  carni  vale,  farewell  to  meat. 
Carnivora  (Latin),  kar.niv'.o.rah  not  kar1 '.ni.vo" '.rah,  flesh-eating 

animals.    Carnivorous,  flesh-eating. 
Latin  carnivdrus  (caro,  carnis,  voro,  to  devour  flesh). 
Carol,  kar'rol;  car'olled  (2  syl.),  car'oll-ing,  car'oll-er.  (R.  iii.  -OL.) 
Car'ol-lit'ic  (in  Architecture),  a  garlanded  pillar. 
Welsh  carol,  a  love-song ;  Italian  carola,  a  dance  or  carol. 
Carotid,  Ita.rot'.id  not  kar'ro.tid   [artery].     An  artery  of  the 

neck  (there  are  two)  to  convey  blood  to  the  head. 
Latin  cdrOtldes,  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  from  cdroiicus,  producing 
sleep.    The  ancients  supposed  these  arteries  controlled  sleep. 

Carouse,  ka.rowz'  not  ka.rooze,  caroused  (2  syl.),  carous'-er, 
carous'-ing,  carous'-al.    To  revel,  &c. 

French  carrouse,  carrousel.    A  "carrousel"  consisted  of  four  quad- 
rilles of  mounted  knights,  two  quadrilles  against  two,  in  a  tournay. 

Car'penter,  car'pentry  not  car'pentery.    A  worker  in  wood. 

Latin  carpentdrius,  a  coach-builder  (carpentum,  a  chariot). 
Car'pet,  car'pet-ed,  car'pet-ing  (with  one  t.    Rule  iii.) 
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Carriage,  kar'ridge.    A  coach.    (See  Carry.) 

Carrier,  kar'ri.er,  one  who  carries.    Career',  a  course  (q.v. ) 

Carrion,  kar'ri.on.     Corrupting  flesh.     (Ought  to   have  only 

one  "  r.")     (Latin  caro,  flesh.) 
Carronade,  kar'ro.nade.    A  short  cannon;  so  called  from  Ihe 

CaiTon  Foundry  (Scotland),  where  they  were  first  made. 
Carrot,  Carat,  Caret,  kiir'rot,  Mr  rut,  kair'.et.    (See  Carat.) 

Car'rot-y,  red  like  a  carrot.    ( N.B. — Double  r,  one  t.  K.  iii. ) 
Car'ry,  carries,  Icar'riz ;  carried,  kar'rid ;  car'ry-ing,  car'rier, 

carriage,  kar'ridge.     (Rule  xliv.) 

Welsh  carlo,  to  carry ;  cariwr,  a  carrier ;  Latin  carrus,  a  cart. 
Carte  blanche  (French),  kart  blarnsh.    A  piece  of  paper  to  bo 

filled  up  at  discretion,  the  giver  being  responsible. 
Carte  de  visite,  plu.  cartes  de  visite  (Fr.),  kart'  deve.zeet',  &c. 
Cartload,  phi.  cartloads  not  cartsload,  as  "  two  cartloads." 
Carthagin'ian  not  Carthagenian.     Adj.  of  "  Carthage." 

Latin    Carthago,  Carthaglnis,   Carthaginiensis  (adj).    Our  "e"  in 
"Carthage"  is  merely  to  soften  the  "g." 

Cartilage,  kar'.ttlage,  gristle.    Cartilaginous  (adj.)  (g=j.) 
French  cartilage,  cartilagineux  ;  Lat.  cartttdgo,  cartildglnosus. 
Cartouch,  kar.toosh'.    A  cartridge-box.    (French  cartouche.} 
Cartridge.     The  charge  of  a  gun  in  an  envelope  of  paper ;  the 
charge  of  a  cannon  is  put  into  a  serge  envelope.     When 
the  charge  contains  ball,  as  well  as  powder,  it  is  called 
Ball-cartridge;   when  it  contains  only  powder,  and  no 
balls,  it  is  called  Blank-cartridge. 
Cartridge-box.     A  small  leather  case  to  hold  cartridges. 
Cartridge-paper.     The  paper  used  for  cartridges. 
"Cartridge,"  a  corruption  of  cartouche;  Italian  cartoccio. 
Carve,  to  cut  meat  at  meals.   Calve,  karve,  to  bring  forth  a  calf. 

Carves,  third  person  singular  of  carve.    Calves,  Icarves,  the 

plural  of  calf.     (Rule  xxxviii.) 

Old  Eng.  ceof[an\,  to  carve  or  cut ;  cealf[iari],  to  bring  forth  a  calf  • 
cealf,  a  calf ;  plural  cealfru,  calves.  We  have  lost  these  distinctions.' 

Caryated,  plu.  caryatides,  ka.ri.at'.id,  ka.ri.at'.l.deez.  (In  Arcli.} 
Female  figures  employed  as  pillars  or  supporters.  So 
called  from  Caryse  (Peloponnesus),  conquered  by  the 
Athenians.  To  celebrate  their  victory  they  made  the 
supporters  of  the  trophies  represent  women  of  Caryfc  in 
their  national  costume. 

Caryophyllacese,  leaf -ri.of-U.lay" -ce.ee.    Clove-carnations,  &c. 
Latin  caryophyllum,  the  clove  gilly-flower,  with  the  suffix  -acea> 
denoting  an  "order"  of  plants ;  Greek  karvophuHtin. 
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Caryophyllia,  ka'-ri-o.fil"-K-ah.    A  section  of  flowery  corals. 

Latin  caryophyllum,  the  clove  gilly-flower,  with  the  suffix  -ia,  de- 
noting an  "order"  or  section ;  Greek  karuophulltin. 

Caryopsis,  kar'ry.op".sis.    Technical  name  of  a  corn-grain. 

Greek  kartitin  tipsts,  a  nut  in  appearance. 
Casava,  better  Cassava,  kas.sah'.vah.  Starch  of  the  cassava-plant. 

Spanish  cazabe;  French  cassavi. 

G&8C&nLl&,kas'.ka.ril".lah.   A  tonic  bark.   (Span,  cascara,  bark.) 
Case,  cased  (1  syl.),  casing.     To  put  into  a  case.    (Fr.  caisse.) 
Caseine,  kay' '.ze.in,  the  curd  of  milk.  Caseous,  kay'.ze.us,  cheesy. 

Latin  casSus,  cheese ;  French  caseine. 
Cashier,  kash'.eer  (cash-clerk) ;  ka.sheer'  (to  dismiss  in  disgrace). 

French  caissicr,  cash-keeper  (caisse,  a  till). 

"  Cashier"  (to  dismiss),  French  casser,  to  break  off.    (Lat.  cassus.) 

Casino,  plu.  casinoes,  ka.see'.noze.    A  dancing  saloon,     (ll.xlii.) 

Italian  casino  or  casino,,  a  small  house  (casa,  &  house). 
Cask,  a  tub.     Casque  (French),  kask,  a  helmet. 

"Cask,"  Spanish  casco,  a  wine-tub.    Casket,  dim.  of  "cask." 
Cassava,  kas.sah'.vah.     Starch  of  the  cassava  plant. 
Cassock,  kas'.sok.    A  clergyman's  robe  -worn  under  the  gown. 

French  casaque,  the  "  par-dessus  "  of  a  clergyman's  official  dress. 
Cast,  past  and  past  part,  cast,  to  throw.     Caste,  tribe. 

Old  Eng.  cedst,  strive,  verb  ceds[an],  to  fight  [or  throw  darts]. 

"  Caste,"  Portuguese  casta,  hereditary  class  distinction. 

Castellan,  kas'.tel.lan.    Warden  of  a  castle. 

Low  Lat.  castellanus,  Spanish  castellan,  warden  of  a  castle. 
Castellate,  kas'.tel.late,  cas'tellated,  cas'tellat-ing. 

Low  Lat.  castelldtio,  the  building  of  forts  (castellum,  a  fort). 
Caster,  a  cruet,  plu.  casters,  a  set  of  cruets  in  a  stand. 
Castor.     A  beaver ;  a  small  wheel  for  furniture. 
"  Casters  "  (a  set  of  cruets),  Latin  casUrla,  a  place  for  the  stowage  of 

small  articles.     "Casters"  hold  in  a  frame  small  eondiments. 
"  Castor  "  (a  beaver),  Latin  castor,  the  beaver. 

Castigate,    kas'.ti.gate,    cas'tigated,    cas'tigat-ing,    cas'tigat-or. 

cas'tiga"tion.     (Latin  castiyare,  to  chastise). 
Castle,  kars.s'l  not  kas.s'l;  castled,  kars'.s'ld;  castling,  kaf. sling. 

(The  older  spelling  of  this  word,  is  preferable.) 
Old  Eng.  castell,  Latin  castellum,  a  castle. 
Castor,  a  beaver,  a  little  wheel  for  furniture.  Caster  (see  Caster). 

Castor-oil,  a  corruption  of  Castus-oil.    It  is  not  an  animal  oil, 
extracted  from  the  castor  or  beaver,  but  oil  expressed 
from  the  Palma  Christi,  and  used  in  religious  rites, 
Latin  castus,  a  religious  rite ;  Castus  oleum,  oil  for  sacred  rites. 
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Casualty,  plu.  casualties,  kaz'u.al-tiz.    An  accident. 

French  casualitt,  casualty ;  Latin  casus,  accident. 
Cat,  Toni-cat  (male),  Tabby,  plu.  Tabbies  (female). 

Latin  catus,  a  cat  (from  catus,  wily,  sly,  cunning). 
Cata-  (prefix),  Greek  kata, "  down,"  "  against,"  "  according  to,"  ifec. 
Cataclysm  not  cataclasm,  kat'.a.klizm.    Cataplasm,  a  poultice. 

Lat.ca<acZ2/smws,adeluge;  GrTt.kataldustnosfkata'kl'uzo,  to  wash  down). 
Catacomb,  kat'.u.kdme.    A  cave  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

French  catacombs,  from  the  Greek  kata  kumbos,  a  cave  underground. 
Catalepsy,  kat'.a.lep.sy.     A  trance,  a  fainting-fit. 

Greek  katalepsis  (from  kata  lambano,  to  hold  down,  to  seize  on). 
Catalogue,    katf.a.log;    catalogued,   kat'.a.logd;    cataloguing, 
kat'.a.log.ing  ;  cataloguer,  kat'.a.log.er. 

Lat.  eat&ldgus;  Gk.kat&lOgos  (kata.  ISgos,  [arranged]  according  to  words). 
Cataplasm,  kat' .a.plazm.  A  plaster,  a  poultice.   (See  Cataclysm.) 

Latin  catdplasina;  Greek  kattiplasma  fkata-plasso,  to  plaster  over). 
Cataract,  kat'.a.ract  not  kat'.a.rak.    A  waterfall;  a  disease  of 
the  eye. 

Latin  cat&racta,  from  the  Greek  kata  arasso,  to  dash  down. 
Catarrh,  ka.tar'.   A  cold  affecting  the  secretions  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

Catarrh'-al,  adj.  of  catarrh.     (Latin  catarrhus,  rheum.) 

Greek  katarrtids  (from  kata  rhed,  to  flow  down).    The  "  r"  is  repeated 
to  compensate  for  the  lost  aspirate  in  p£d).    In  "catarrh,"  either 
the  "h"  or  one  "r"  should  have  been  omitted. 
Catastrophe,  plu.  catastrophes,  ka.tas'.tro.fe,  ka.tas' .tro.fiz. 

Latin  catastrdphe;  Greek  katastrdphS  (kata  strtfphd,  to  overturn). 
Catcall  not  catcal.     Only  "fill,  full,  still,  thrall"  (postfixt)  drop 

an  "  1."     (Eule  viii.) 

Catch,  past  and  past  part,  caught  not  catched,  catch'ing,  not 
ketch,  ketch'ing. 

Low  Lat.  catzurus,  a  hunter ;  catziiro,  to  go  hunting  (take  in  hunting). 

"  Caught,"  a  contraction  of  catzuratus  fcatzurat,  cau'tj. 

Catchpoll,  katch.pdlc,  a  parish  constable.     (Poll,  the  head.) 
Catchup,  Ketchup,  or  Catsup.     Extract  of  mushrooms. 

East  Indian  ketjab,  soy  sauce. 
Catechism,     kat'.e.kizm;    catechist,     kat'.e.kist;     catechizer, 

kat'.e.kize.er ;  catechize,  kat'.e.kize;  cat'echized  (3  syl.), 

cat'echiz-ing  (Kule  xxxii.),  catechetical,  kat.c.ket'.i.kal; 

catechetically,  kat.e.ket'.i.kal.ly.     (In  the  Greek  icords 

the  "  e  "  of  all  these  words  is  long  v)  not  e.) 
Greek  katteliismos,  kat&chistes,  kaUchiz6  (from  kata  €ched,  to  din  into 

one,  to  teach  the  elements  of  religion  orally). 

Catechumen,  kat.e.kii'.men.  One  being  prepared  for  confirmation. 
Latin  catechumgnus ;  Greek  kattchoumttnos,  one  learning  the  cate- 
chism or  rudiments  of  religion.    The  plural  is  catechumens. 
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Category,  plu.   categories,    kat'.e.gor.ry,  kat'.e.gor.riz;   more 

correctly  ka.tee'.go.ry,  but  rarely  so  pronounced. 
Categorical,  kat\e.gor"ri.kal,  adj.  of  category. 

(In  Latin  and  Greek  the  "  e  "  of  all  these  words  is  long. ) 
Latin  categdria,  categdricus  ;  Greek  kategdria,  katfgSrikos  (from  kata 
agdrcu6,  to  speak  in  public  against  a  person,  to  prove). 

Cater,  kay'.ter.  To  provide  food.  (Norm.-French  acater,  to  buy.) 
Caterer,  fern,  cateress,  kay'.te.rer,  kay'.te.ress.    One  who 

caters.     Chaucer  uses  the  word  achator  for  caterer. 
Cathartic  not  catharctic,  ka.rhar' .tik.    A  purgative  medicine. 

Lat.  cathartlcut;  Gk.  kathartlkos  fkataJiairfd,  to  carry  downwards). 
Cathedral,  ka.rhee'.dral.     A  church  containing  a  bishop's  seat. 
(This  word  shows  the  perversity  of  the  English  language. 
We  outrage  quantity  to  throw  the  accent  back  from  the 
penultimate,  and  say  "  ciis'tTcrate"  for  castigate,  "  bias'- 
phemy"for  blasphemy,  "bal'cony"  for  balcony,  "meta- 
mor'phosis"  for  metamorphosis,  "apothe'osis"  for  apothe- 
osis, and  hundreds  more;  but  here,  where  accent  and 
quantity  favour  our  favourite  system,  we  actually  change 
short  e  (e)  into  long  e  (if),  and  say  "cathedral"  instead 
of  cath'.e.dral,  or  at  any  rate  cath.ed' .ral.) 
Latin  c&thedra,  Greek  kathgdra  (KadeSpa)  kata  Mdra,  a  seat. 
Cathode,  kath.ode.    Where  electricity  makes  its  way  out. 
Anode,  is  where  it  makes  its  way  in. 

Greek  kata  hddos,  the  way  down  or  out.  Ana  hddos,  the  way  up  or  in. 
Catholic,  kath'.o.lik,  universal.     Catholics,  or  "Eoman  Catho- 

lies,"  are  those  who  adhere  to  the  Church  of  Eome. 
Catholicism,  ka.thol'.i.sizm.    The  creed  of  Catholics. 
Catholicity,  kath'.o.lis".^ty.    Universality. 
Lat.  cath&ttcus;  Gk.  kathdltktis  (kata  hdttkos,  according  to  the  whole). 
Catholicon,  ka.Thol'.t.k&n.     A  panace'a,  or  universal  medicine. 

Latin  cathdlfcum  [remtdlum],  Greek  kathtiltkon  [iama],  a  universal 
remedy. 

Cato,  plu.  Catos  not  Catoes,  ka'.toze.     (Eule  xlii.) 

Proper  names  in  o  add  -s  (not  -es)  to  form  the  plural. 
Catoptrics,  ka.  top'.triks.  The  science  of  reflexion  and  refraction. 

Greek  katdptrikos  (katdptron,  a  mirror). 
Caucasian,  kaw.kas'.i.annotkaiv.kay'.stan.      (Gk.  kaukaslos.) 

In  Latin  the  word  is  spelt  both  Caucasian  and  Causasian. 
Caudal,  pertaining  to  the  tail.     Caudle,  kaw.d'l,  a  sort  of  food. 

"Caudal,"  Lat.  cauda,  a  tail.    "Caudle,"  Lat.  calldus,  warm  [food], 
Caul,  a  membrane.     Call,  kaiul,  to  speak  with  a  loud  voice. 

"  Caul,"  Old  Eng,  caul  or  cavil,  a  basket.    "Call,"  Lat.  calo,  to  call. 
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Cauliflower,  kol'.i.Jlow.er  ("  flow-"  to  rhyme  with  now). 

Latin  caulis  jldrSus,  flowering  cole-wort. 
Cause,  caused  (1  syl.),  caus'-ing,  caus'-er,  caus'-ative. 
Cause-less,  cause-lessly,  cause-lessness. 
Causation,  kaw.za'.shun.   Causality,  kaw.zal'My.  R.  xxxii. 
Latin  causa,  causdlis,  causdtio.    The  reason  or  cause  of  an  effect. 
Causeway,  a  corruption  of  the  French  chausee.     A  raised  way. 
Caustic,  kaws'.tik,  nitrate  of  silver.    Causticity,  kaws.tiss'.i.ty. 

Latin  causttcus;  Greek  kaustlkos  (kausis,  burning  heat). 
Cauterize,  kaw'.te.rize,  cau'terized  (3  syl.),  cau'teriz-ing,  cau'- 
terization,  cauteriz-er,  but  cauterism.    (Rule  xxxii.) 
(In  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  the  middle  "  e ''  is  long.) 
Lat.  cauterizo;  Gk.  kautSrlas),  kauter-ism  (from  kaio,  to  burn). 
Caution,  kaw'.shun;  cau'tioned  (2  syl.)     To  warn,  a  warning. 
Cautionary,  kaw' .shun.a.ry ;    cau'tional,  cautious,  Icaiv'.* 

shus  ;  courteous,  kor.'te.us,  polite,  q.v. 
Latin  cautio,  caution&lis,  cautus  (from  caveo,  to  beware). 
Cavalcade,  kav'.al.kade.     A  procession  of  horsemen. 

Latin  caballus,  a  horse. 

Cavalier,  kav.a.leer',  a  knight.    CaViller,  one  who  cavils. 
Cavaliers  (plu.)     Royalists  or  partisans  of  Charles  I. 
Cavalierly,  kav.a.leer'. ly.    Haughtily,  arrogantly. 
"Cavalier,"  French,  a  horseman ;  Lat.  caballdrius  fcaballus,  ahorse). 
"  Caviller,"  Latin  cavillor  (deponent  verb),  to  cavil. 

Cavalry,  kav'.al.ry.     Horse-soldiers.    (French  cavalerie.) 

Latin  caballus,  a  horse  ;  caballdrius,  a  horseman. 
Cave,  caved  (1  syl.),  cav-ing,  kay'.ving ;  cav-ity,  kav'.t.ty. 

Latin  cdvtfa,  a  cave ;  cavltas,  a  cavity  (cavare,  to  hollow). 
Cavern,  kav'.ern,  cav'erned  (2  syl.),  cav'ernous.    (Lat.  caverna.} 
Cavil,  kav'.il,  cav'illed  (2  syl.),  cav'ill-ing.     (Rule  iii.,  -IL.) 

Caviller,  kav'.iLler,  one  who  cavils.    Cavalier  (q.v.) 

Lat.  cavillor,  to  cavil ;  cavilldtor,  a  caviller ;  cavilldtion,  a  cavilling. 
Cavity,  plu.  cavities,  kav'.i.tiz.    A  hollow.    (Latin  cavitas.) 
Cayenne,  kay.enn'.    Red  pepper,  from  Cayenne  (South  America). 
-ce  (suffix)  Latin  -ce[a],  -ci\_a],  -ti[a],  added  to  abstract  nouns. 
Cease,  scce ;  ceased  (1  syl.),  ceas'-ing,  cease' -less,  cease'-lesslv. 

Cessation,  ses.sa'.shun.    A  pause  or  leaving  off. 

Latin  cessdtio  ;  French  cesser,  Latin  cessare,  to  leave  off. 
Cedar,  se'.dar,  a  tree.    Cedry,  adj.  of  "  cedar,"  not  cedar y. 

Old  English  ceder;  Greek  Mdrds;  LaUn  cSdrus,  adj.  cedrdtus. 
Cede,  seed ;  ceded,  see'.ded ;  ced-ing,  seed'. ing.   Seed  (of  plants), 

"  Cede,"  Latin  cedSre,  to  yield.    "  Seed,"  Old  Eng.  seed  (Lat,  satwm). 
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Cedilla,  see.dil'.lah.    A  mark  under  c  (c)  to  indicate  that  it  is 

to  be  pronounced  like  s  (hard). 
Spanish  cedilla.    It  occurs  only  in  c.a,  50,  and  c.u. 
Ceil,  Seal,  Seel. 

Ceil.     To  cover-in  the  ceiling  of  a  room  with  plaster. 
Seal.     A  sea-calf;  a  stamp ;  to  fasten  with  sealing-wax. 
Seel.     To  close  the  eyes  of  hawks,  to  hoodwink. 
"Ceil,"  Latin  ctelum,  heaven  ;  French  del;  Ital.  and  Span,  cielo. 
"Seal,"  French  scelle  fsceau};  Latin  sigillum,  contracted  to  sig'l. 
"Seel,"  French  tiller  foil,  an  eye-lash :  Latin  ciltumj. 

Ceiled,  seeld,  past  and  p.p.  of  ceil.   Sealed  (1  syl.),  with  wax. 
Ceiling  (of  a  room),  ceilinged  (2  syl.)    Sealing  (with  wax). 
Celandine,  sel'.an.dine.    Swallow-wort.    A  blunder  for  chelidine. 
Latin  clid'cdOnia;  Greek  clididtinittn  (from  clieUddn,  a  swallow). 
So  called  because  swallows  cure  their  young  ones  of  blindness  with 
this  herb,  according  to  an  ancient  fancy.    (Plln.  35,  60.  > 

Celebrate,  sel'.e.brate ;  cel'ebrat-ed,  cel'ebrat-ing,  cerebra"tiou. 
Cel'ebrator  (-or,  the  Latin  termination  for  an  agent). 
Cel'ebrant.     An  officiating  priest  at  a  religious  rite. 
Celebrity,  plu.  celebrities,  se.leb'.rt.tiz.    One  known  to  fame 
Latin  celebrdre,  celebrator,  celebrant,  celebrltas,  &c. 
Celerity,  se.ler'ry.te.    Swiftness,    (-ty  added  to  abstract  nouns.) 

Latin  ceUrltas,  swiftness  (verb  cglfrdre,  to  hasten). 
Celery,  sel'.e.ry  not  sal'.e.ry,  &  vegetable.     Sal'ary,  wages. 

"Celery,"  French  celerl;  German  selleri;  Greek  sSllniSn,  parsley. 

A  species  of  parsley  (apiuin  graviSlens). 

' '  Salary, "  Lat.  solarium,  money  for  salt,  i.e. ,  condiments ;  (pin-money). 

Celestial,  se.les'.ti'al  not  se-les'.tchal.    Heavenly. 

Celestials,  plu.     The  heavenly  deities  of  heathen  mythology. 
Celestially,  se.les'M'al.ly,  adv.    In  a  heavenly  manner. 
Celestialise,  se.lcs'.ti'al.ize.   Celestialised  (4  syl.)    K.  xxxi. 
Latin  ccelestis,  celestial,  from  ccelum,  heaven. 

Celestine,  seZ'.es.iwe  not  se.les'.tine,  a  mineral.  Cerestin(amonk). 
"Celestine,"  Latin  ccelestis,  so  called  from  its  sky-blue  colour. 
"  Celestins,"  an  order  of  monks  named  from  Pope  Cel'estin  V. 
Celibacy,  sel'.i.bu.sy,  an  unmarried  state.     Celibate,  sel'.i.bate. 
Latin  ccelebs,  a  bachelor;  celibdtus,   single  life  (from  the   Greek 
koilips,  i.e.,  koile  Ieip6,  I  avoid  the  bridal-couch). 

Cell  (of  honeycomb),  a  small  room.     Sell  (for  money). 

Cellular,  sel'.lu.lar.     Cellulated,  formed  with  cells. 

Cellule,  sel'.lule.    A  little  cell. 

Cellulose,  sel'.lu.loze.     The  cell-matter  of  plants. 
"  Cell,"  Old  Eng.  cellas,  cells  ;  Latin  cella  (Greek  koitt,  a  hollow)^ 
"  Sell,"  Old  Eng.  sylllan],  past  sealde,  past  part,  scald,  to  sell. 
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Cellar,  a  room  for  stores  underground.     Seller,  one  who  sells. 

Old  Eng.  cellas,  cells  ;  Latin  cellarium,  a  cellar  (cella,  a  cell). 
-celli,  -cello  (Ital.  diminutives),  -cul[us~\  Latin  diminutive. 

Celt,  Kelt.  "  Celt,"  a  bronze  cutting  instrument  found  in 
tumuli.  The  people,  called  Celts,  should  be  called 
"  Kelts,"  for  distinction  sake.  Similarly  Keltic,  adj.  of 
kelt;  and  Celtic,  adj.  of  celt. 

"Celt,"  Latin  eeltin,  a  chisel  (verb  ccelo,  to  carve  or  emboss). 
"Kelt,"  Greek  Keltai  or  Gdldtai;  Latin  G&ldtce;  Old  .Eng.  Celt. 

Cement,  se.ment'  not  sem'.ent  (noun),  but  verb  and  noun  alike. 
French  cement ;  Latin  catmentum  (ccementa,  mortar). 

Cem'etery,  plu.  cem'eteries  (for  burials).    Symmetry,  harmony. 
Cemetery  not  cemetry.    Symmetry  not  symetery  (double  m). 

(In  Greek  and  Latin  the  "  e  "  of  "  cemetery  "  is  long.) 
Latin  coemeterium;  Greek  koimete'rion  (verb  koimao,  to  sleep). 
"Symmetry,"  Greek  summetria,  sun  metron,  [measured]  with  [one 
and  the  same]  measure. 

Cenotaph,  sen'.o.taf.    A  monument  without  the  dead  body. 

French  ctnotaphe;  Latin  cgnttaphium ;  Greek  kentitaphion  (Muds 
taphOs),  an  empty  tomb.  (N.B.— ceno-  not  etna-.) 

Censer,  Censor,  Censure,  sen'.ser,  sen'.sor,  sen'.sher. 
Censer.     A  vase  for  incense. 
Censor.     A  Eoman  officer  to  enforce  decorum. 
Censo'rious,  censo'riously,  censo'riousuess,  censorship. 
Censure,  censured  (2  syl.),  cen'sur-ing,  cen'sur-er,  cen'sur- 
able,  cen'sur-ably,  cen'sur-ableness.     To  blame,  &c. 

"Censer,"  French  encensoir;  Latin  incensum,  incense. 
"  Censor,"  Latin  censor,  censorius  (verb  censere,  to  think  and  judge). 
"Censure,"  Latin  censura,  the  office  of  censor  ;  and  hence  the  judg- 
ment or  blame  of  censors  (verb  censere). 

Census,  Censers,  Censors,  Censures,  sen'.sus,  sen'.serz,  sen'.sorz, 

sen'.shers. 

Census  (Latin).  Registering  ths  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
(  The  other  three  words  are  the  plurals  of  words  given  above.) 

Cent,  Scent,  Sent,  all  pronounced  alike,  sent.    (See  Centum.) 
Cent,  hundred  :  as  5  per  cent,  written  thus  5  "/„ 
Scent,  perfume.    Sent,  past  and  past  part,  of  send. 

"Cent,"  Latin  centum,  a  hundred  ;  French  cent. 

"Scent,"  Fr.  senteur,  scent.    (Lat.  sentire,  to  observe  by  the  senses). 

"Sent,"  Old  Eng.  send[an],  past  sende,  past  part,  sended,  to  send. 

Centaur.     A  fabulous  being  half  man  and  half  horse, 

Latin  centaurus;  Greek  kentauros.  The  centaurs  were  Greek  buca- 
neers,  or  horsemen  who  hunted  wild  bulls.  Greek  kented  tauros, 
to  prick  or  spear  bulls. 
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Centaury,  sen'.tau.ry,  not,  ccnlory,  a  herb.    Cen'tury,  100  years. 
"Centaury,"  Latin  centaurea,  the  centaury,  named  from  the  centaur 
(Chiron),  who  cured  with  it  a  wound  in  his  foot  from  »ne  of  the 
arrows  of  HercttlSs. 

Centum.     (1.)  written  cent,  before  vowels. 

Centenarian,  sen' '  .te.nair"rl.an.     One  who  is  100  years  old. 
Centenary,  plu.  centenaries,  sen'.te.nerriz.     The  return  of 

a  period  after  the  lapse  of  100  years. 
Centennial,  sen.ten'.ni.al.     Once  a  century. 

"  Annual1'  suffixt  becomes  -ennial,  as  biennial,  triennial,&c. 
Centesimal,  sen.tes'.i.mal,  adj.    Centes'imally,  adv. 
Latin  centenariua,  centesimus  (centum,  a  hundred). 
Centum.     (2.)  -i-  after  "  cent-"  (next  letter  -c,  -f,  -g,  -m,  or  -pe.) 
Centiceps,  sen'.ti.seps.    Having  100  heads.    (Capita,  heads.) 
Centifolia,  -fo'.li.fih.    Having  100  leaves.    (Folia,  leaves.) 
Centigrade.     Having  100  degrees  between  the  freezing  and 

boiling  point  of  water.     (Gradus,  a  degree.) 
Centigram.     The  100th  part  of  a  gram.     (French  measure.) 
Centime,  sah'n.teem.    The  100th  part  of  a  franc.    (Fr.  coin.) 
Centimetre.     The  100th  part  of  a  metre.     (Fr.  measure.) 
Centipede,  plu.  centipedes,  sen'.ti.peeds.    Insects  with  100 

feet.     (Latin  pes,  pedis,  plu.  pedes,  feet.) 

Centum.     (3.)  -«-  after  "  cent-"  (next  letter  -m,  -p,  or  -r.) 

Centumviri,   sen.tum'.vi.ri.      Government  lodged    in  the 

hands  of  100  men.     (Latin  centum  viri,  100  men.) 
Centumvirate,  sen.tum'.vi.rate.    The  office  of  the  above. 
Centuple,  sen'.tu.p'l.    A  hundred  fold.     (Plico,  to  fold.) 
Centuplicate,  scn.tu'.pli.kate.    To  make  centuple. 
Centurion,  sen.tu' '.ri.on.     Captain  of  100  men. 
Century,  plu.  centimes,  sen'.tu.riz.    Period  of  100  years. 
Latin  centumviri,  centuplex,  centuplicdtus,  centurion,  centfiria, 
From  centum  -urn  must  be  effaced 
Whene'er  before  a  vowel  placed. 
Cent-i  appears  with  c,  /,  g, 
Or  when  preceding  m  or  pe  ; 
Cent-u  is  reckoned  better  far 
When  joined  to  m,  or  p,  or  r. 

Asa  "memoria  technica"  the  word  ••  Enis  '  (xs)  will  denote  when  E  is 
-used,  and  the  word  "  Umpire"  (HPB)  when  u  is  used.  All  other 
words  belong  to  the  second  category.} 

Cento,  plu.  centos.     A  patchwork  poem,  each  line  being  from  a 
different  author,  and  used  in  a  perverted  sense. 

Spanish  centon;  Latin  cento,  a  patch  or  poem  of  patches.  Greek 
kentrdn,  a  patch,  a  cento. 
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Centre,  sen'.ter,  the  middle;  centred,  sen'.terd,  placed  in  the 
middle ;  centring,  tending  to  the  centre. 

Cen'tric,  cen'trical,  cen'trically. 

Cen'tral,  cen'trally,  central'ity,  centralism. 

Cen'traliBe,cen'tralised(3syl.),centralis'-ing,cen'ti'alisa"tion. 

French  centre;  Greek  kfntrdn,  a  point ;  Latin  centrum. 
(It  will  lie  seen  that  the  word  center  is  quite  indefensible.) 

Centrifugal,  sen.trif'.u.gal.    A  force  directed  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference,  a  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre. 

Latin  centrum  fugio,  to  fly  from  the  centre. 
Centripetal,  sen.trip'.e.tal.    Tending  towards  the  centre. 

Latin  centrum  p£to,  to  seek  the  centre. 
Centuple,  centurion,  century,  &c.,  see  above,  Centum, 
•Cephalic,  se.fal'.ik.      Pertaining  to  the  head. 

Lat.  cgphaKcum,  cZphallcus,  adj. ;  Gk.  ktphaUkot  (Mphale,  the  head). 

Cephalopod,  plu.  cephalopoda  or  cephalopida,  sef'.a.lo.pods, 
sef-a.lop"-i-dah.    Molluscs,  like  cuttle-fish. 

Greek  kgphdU  pddoi,  feet  [placed  round]  the  head. 
Cepheus,  Se'.fuce.    A  constellation  containing  thirty-five  star?, 

Cepheus,  husband  of  Cassiepeia,  both  made  constellations. 
Cerastium,  se.ras'.tium.    Mouse-ear  chickweed. 

Greek  kerastion  (from  keras,  a  horn).  "  The  horned  plant,"  referring 
to  the  shape  of  the  capsule  (2  syl). 

Cerasus,  ser'ra.sus.     A  genus  of  plants  containing  the  cherry. 

Latin  c£r&sus;  Greek  ktHr&sos,  the  cherry-tree.   So  called  from  Gfrfisus 
(now  Kgrasuri),  whence  it  was  brought  by  Lucullus. 

Cerate,  Serrate,  Serried,'  see'.ret,  ser'rate,  ser'rid. 
Cerate.     A  thick  ointment  containing  wax. 

Cerated,  see'.ra.ted.     Covered  with  wax. 
Serrate  (in  Botany).    Leaves  with  saw-like  edges. 
Serried.     Compact,  set  in  close  array. 

"Cerate,"  Latin  ceratum;  "cerated,"  Latin  ceratus. 
"Serrate,"  Latin  serrdtus,  like  a  saw  (serra,  a  saw). 
"Serried,"  French  serrii,  closely  packed,  crowded  together. 

Cere,  seer,  to  cover  with  wax.     Seer,  a  prophet.    Sear,  dry. 
Cerement,  seer'.ment.    A.  waxed  wrap  for  dead  bodies. 

"Cere,"  Latin  cera,  wax.     "  Seer,"  Old  Eng.  se6n,  to  see. 
"Sear,"  Old  Eng.  sear[ian],  to  dry. 

Cereal,  pertaining  to  grain.    Serial,  a  periodical. 

Cereals,  plu.,  all  grains  used  for  food.    Serials,  periodicals. 
"Cereal,"  Lat.  ceredlisf  Cere's,  goddess  of  corn).   "Serial,"  from  series. 
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Cerebrum,  plu.  cerebra,  scr're.brum,  'ser're'.'bmh.     The  brain. 
Cerebellum,  plu.  cerebella,  ser're.bel"-lum,  s.er're.bel-lah. 
The  hinder  part  of  the.  brain,  where  the  animal  spirits 
are  supposed  to  be  generated. 

Latin  cerebrum,  the  brain  proper ;  cerebellum,  the  little  brain,  the 
animal  not  the  intellectual  part. 

Ceremony,  plu.  ceremonies,  ser're.mun.y,  ser're.mun.iz. 

Ceremonial,  scrrre.mo".ni.al ;  cer'emo"nially,  cer'emo". 
nious,  cer'emo"niously,  cer'emo"niousness.  Outward 
forms  of  courtesy. 

Latin  certhnonia;  French  cMmonie,  cMmonicti,  &c. 
Cereous,  waxen  (Latin  cereus).    Serious,  grave  (Latin  serins'). 

Ceres,  See'.reez,  goddess  of  corn.    Series,  se'.ri.eez,  sequence. 

"Series,"  Latin,  series,  a  connected  succession. 

Certificate,  ser.tif'.i.kate,  certificated,  certif'icat-ing,  certif 'ica"- 
tion.     A  written  testimony  •  to  testify  in  writing. 

French  certificat;  Low  Latin  certijicatorium.    (See  Certify  J 

Certify,  ser'.ttfy ;  certifies  (3  syl.),  cer'tified  (3  syl.),  cer'tifi-er, 
cer'tify-ing.     To  attest  in  writing ;  to  assure.    K.  xh'v. 

French  ctrtifier;  Latin  certiorem  facgre,  to  make  certain. 
Cessation,  ses.sa'.shun,  a  pause.    Cassation  (French),  appeal. 

Latin  cessatio,  cessation  (from  ccsso,  to  leave  off). 
Cession,  ses'.shun,  a  yielding.    Session,  an  assize,  &c, 

"Cession,"  Latin  cessio,  a  giving  up  (verb  cesso,  to  leave  off). 

"Session,"  Latin  sessio,  an  assize  (verb  sedeo,  to  sit). 

Cesspool,  ses'.pool  not  ciepool,    Keceptacle  for  liquid  filth. 

Old  Eng.  sesse-pM,  a  pool  settle  (verb  sess[iari],  to  settle). 
Cetacea  or  cetaceans,  sing,  cetacean,  se.tay' .se.ah,  se.tay'.se.anz, 

sing,  se.tay' -se.an.   Whales  and  other  marine  mammals. 
Ceta'ceous,  adjective. 

Latin  cete;  Greek  TetU  or  kttos;  adj.  cetdceus,  k&tewa  (3  syl). 
Cetiosaxirus,  se'-tl-o.saw",rus.    The  fossil  whale-saurian. 

Greek  Mteio-sauros,  the  whale-like  lizard. 
Cetotolites,  se.tot'.o.lites.    Fossil  ear-bones  of  whales. 

Greek  ketos-6ta  Uthos,  whales'-ear  stones. 

Ch-  represents  three  distinct  sonnds,  and  three  distinct  charac- 
ters.   The  sounds  are  sh,  tch,  and  k.    The  character^ 
are  c  (before  a,  e,  i  and  eo),  ch,  and  the  Greek  %. 
(N.B. — In  this  dictionary  "ch"  is  sounded  "tch,"  unless 

otherwise  expressed.) 

All  words  (except  two)  beginning  with  "  ch-"  =  k,  are  of 
Greek  origin.  The  exceptions  are  chem'istry  (Arabic), 
and  chia'ro-oscu'ro  (Italian). 
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"  Ch  "  in  English  word*  sounded  as  "  tch,"  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

All  native  words,  and  two-thirds  of  those  borrowed  from 
the  French  beginning  with  "  ch-"  have  the  sound  of  tch. 
There  are  eighteen  words  beginning  with  "  ch-"  =  sh,  all 
of  which  are  from  the  French,  to  which  language  indeed 
most  of  our  irregularities  are  due.  The  eighteen  words 
are  chad,  chag'rin,  chaise,  cham'ois,  cham'pagne,  cham- 
paign, champignon,  chandelier',  chapeau',  chap'eron, 
charade',  char'latan,  chas'seur,  chat'eau,  chemise',  cheva- 
lier', chica'nery,  and  chiffonier'. 

-ch  (Old  Eng.  suffix  of  adjectives),  "  pertaining  to  " :  rich,  Scotc7t. 
Chafe,  chafe,  to  rub.     Chaff,  chdf  not  chaf,  husks  of  grain. 
Chafe,  chafed  (1  syl.),  chaf'-ing,  chaf'-er,  chaf'-ery. 
Chafing,  chay'-fing,  rubbing.     Chaffing,  ch&f-Jing,  quizzing. 
"  Chafe,"  French  ^chauffer,  to  warm,  to  chafe. 
" Chaff,"  Old  Eng.  ceaf,  chaff  ("c"=  ch). 

Chafer,  chay'.fer,  a  beetle.     Chaffer,  chaf'.fer,  to  haggle. 
"Chafer,"  Old  Eng.  ceo/or,  a  chafer,  a  beetle  ("c"=ch). 
"  Chaffer,"  Ger.  schacherei,  chaffering  (verb  schachern,  to  bargain). 

Chaff,  chaffed  (1  syl.),  chaffing,  to  quiz.    Chafe.  (See  above.) 

Chaffer,  chdf'.fer  (noun) ;  chaf.fer  (verb).    Kule  1. 
Chagrin  (Fr.)  shag'.rin  (n.),  sha.grin'  (v.).  Shagreen,  sha.green'. 
Chag'rin,  vexation  :  chagrin',  to  vex.  (Rule  1.)    Shagreen', 

a  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  shagree  whale. 
Chagrin',  chagrined,  sha.grind',  chagrin'-ing  (only  one  n). 
(One  of  the  few  exceptions  to  a  very  general  rule.    Rule  i.) 
Chair  cheer,  share,  shear,  sheer. 

'  Chair  "  (a  seat),  French  chaire,  a  pulpit ;  Lat.  cathedra. 
'  Cheer"  (to  console),  French  chtre,  cheer,  welcome. 
'  Share  "  (a  portion),  Old  Eng.  scir,  a  part  cut  off. 
'Shear"  (to  cut),  Old  Eng.  scir[an],  to  cut  off,  to  divide. 
'  Sheer  "  (entire,  pure),  Old  Eng.  scir,  pure,  clear,  &c  . 

Chaise,  shaze,  a  one-horse  carriage  with  two  wheels.  Chase,  hunt. 

"Chaise,"  French  chaise.     "Chase,"  French  chasser,  to  hunt. 
Chalcedony,  kaLsee'.do.ny  not  kal.sed'.o.ny.    A  precious  stone. 
(The  "  e  "  and  the  "  o  "  are  both  long  in  the  Greek  word.) 
Greek  chalk6d6n;  Latin  chalcedonius.   So  named  from  "Chalcedon," 

a  Greek  city  of  Bithinia,  where  the  first  was  found. 
Chaldee,  kaldee'  not  cJiaLdee';  Chaldean,  kal.dee'.an. 
Chaldaic,  kal.day'.ik;  Chaldaism,  kal.day'.izm. 
Latin  Chaldcei,  Chaldeans ;  Chaldaicus;  Gk.  Chaldaia,  Chaldaioi. 
Chaldron,  chaul'.dronnotchal'.dron.  Thirty -six  bushels  [of  coke]. 
Caldron,  kawl'.dron  not  kul'.dron.    A  large  boiler. 
"Chaldron,"  French  chaldron,  an  old  dry  measure  of  1308'516  litres. 
"Caldron,"  French  chaudron;  Latin  cald&rium,  a  large  kettle. 
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"  Ch  "  in  English  words  sounded  as  "  tch,"  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Chalice,  chal'.iss,  a  cup.    Ghaliced,  clial'.ist,  full  of  cups. 

(This  word  ought  not  to  have  an  "  h ''  after  the  " c") 
Old  Eng.  colic,  a  goblet;  French  calice;  Latin  calix;  Greek  kulix. 
Chalk,  chawh.    Calk,  kaiok,  to  fill  the  seams  of  a  ship.    Cork. 
Chalky,  chawk'.y,  adj.  of  chalk.     Corky,  like  cork. 
"Chalk,"  Old  Eng.  cealc  or  cdlc,  lime  ;  Latin  calx ;  Greek  chalix. 
"  Calk,"  Latin  calco,  to  tread  down  (from  calx,  the  heel). 
"Cork,"  Spanish  corcho;  Latin  cortex,  bark. 

Challenge  (2  syl.),  challenged  (2  syl.),  challenger,  challenging. 
Chal'lengeable,  chal'.lenj.a.b'l.    (Only  verbs  in  -ce  and  -ge 

retain  the  "e"  before  -able.) 

Low  Latin  calangium,  a  challenge ;  Greek  Icaleo,  to  summon. 
Chalybeate,  ku.lib'.e.at.    Ferruginous  water. 

French  chalybe ;  Latin  chdlybeius,  adj.  of  chalybs,  steel;  Greek 
chalubd,  steel,  from  "  Ch&lups,"  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Chalybes, 
in  Pontus,  famous  for  working  in  iron  and  steel. 

Chamber,  cliam'.ber,  cham'bered  (2  syl.),  cham'ber-ing. 

French  chambre;  Latin  cfonera;  Greek  Mmdra,  a  vaulted  room. 
Chameleon,  ka.mee'.le.on.     A  lizard,  able  to  change  its  hue. 

Latin  chamceleon;  Greek  chamai  Ie6n,  the  reptile  lion. 
Chamois,  sham'. war  (noun),  sham'. my  (adj.):  as  "  chamois-leather." 

French  chamois,  Spanish  gamuza,  a  species  of  antelope  or  goat. 
Chamomile,  kam'.o.mile,  a  plant.    Cal'oniel,  prepared  mercury. 
Calamine,  kal'.a.min.    Carbonate  of  zinc. 

"  Chamomile,"  Latin  chamccmelon ;  Greek  kamaim6Un>  the  ground 

apple,  so  called  ab  odore  mali  Mariani.    (Plin.  22,  21.) 
(Our  word  is  quite  misspelt,  and  as  usual  we  have  taken  the  error 
from  the  French,  camomille  for  chatnemel.) 

Champaign,  sham'. pain',  a  wine.     Campaign,  kam.pain'  (q.v.j 
Champion,  cham'.pi.on,  a  defender.    Campion,  kam'.pi.on  (q.v.) 

"Champion,"  French  champion,  Low  Latin  campio  (champ  pion). 
"Campion,"  both  the  Silene  (catch  fly)  and  the  Lychnis. 

Chance  (1  syl. ),  chanced  (1  syl.),  chanc'-ing.     To  happen. 

French  chance;  Latin  cadens,  cadentia,  things  that  occur. 
Chancel,  chun'.sel  (of  a  church).     Cancel,  to  obliterate. 

Chancellor,  chan'.sel.lor,  a  dignitary.    Canceller,  one  who 

cancels.    Chancery,  chan'.se.ry,  a  court  of  equity. 
Latin  cancelli,  a  chancel ;  cancelldrius,  cawcellaria  (from  cancelli, 
lattices,  which  divided  the  clergy  and  lawyers  from  the  laity). 

Chandelier,  shan.de.leer'.    A  hanging  candelabrum. 

Chandler,  chand'.ler  not  chdnd'.ler.    A  dealer  in  candlea, 
French  chandelier,  chandelier  and  chandler ;  Latin  candela,  a  candle. 
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"Ch"  in  English  words  sounded  as  "tch,"  unless  othenvise  expressed. 

Change,  change ;  changed  (1  syl.),  chang'-ing,  chang'-er. 

Change'-able  (verbs  in  -ce  and  -ge  retain  the  "e"  before 
-a&Ze),change'-ableness,change'-ably,  change'-  ful,change'- 
fully,  change-less,  change-ling.     To  alter,  an  alteration. 
French  changer;  Latin  canibidre,  to  change,  cambium,  change. 
Channel,  chan'.nel;  channeled,  chan'.neld;  clian'n el-ing.  (E.iii.) 
Canal',  an  artificial  river.     Ken'nel  (for  dogs),  a  gutter. 
"Channel"  and  "canal,"  Latin  candlis;  French  canal. 
' '  Kennel "  (a  gutter),  Fr.  chenal.   (A  dog's  house)  chenil  fchien,  a  dog). 

Chanter,  fern,  chantress,  chan'.ter,  chan'. tress.    One  who  chants. 
Chanticleer,  chan'.fi.cleer.    A  corruption  of  canfic'ular. 
Chantry,  chan'.try  (should  be  chantery).   A  chantry-chapel. 

"Chanter,"  Old  Eng.  cantere;  Fr.  chanter,  v.;  Lat.  cantare,  cantdtor, 
"Chanticleer,"  Latin  canticularius,  a  little  singer,  the  coclt. 
"Chantry,"  Fr.  chantererie;  Low  Lat.  cantaria  (chanter,  to  sing). 

Chaos,    kay'.os.    The  materials  of  the  world  before  "  creation." 
Chaotic,  kay.ot'.ik.    Adj.  of  chaos.     (Greek  and  Latin.) 

Chap  (the  cheek),  not  chop.    Chap  (to  crack  from  cold),  not  chop. 
chap,  chapped,  chapt;  chapp'-ing,  chapp'-y.     (B.  i.) 
"  Chap  "  and  "  chop''  are  the  same  words,  but  "choj) ''  is 
now  used  to  signify  a  cut,  as  a  "mutton  chop,"  or 
to  cut,  as  to  "  chop  wood." 

"Chap"  (the  cheek),  Old  Bug.  ceaplas,  the  jaws  ;  ecafel,  the  snout. 
"Chap  "  (as  chapped  hands),  Low  Latin  colpo,  to  cut ;  French  coup. 

Chapel,  chap'. el,  chap'el-ry.     Chapel  was  originally  the  canopy 

placed  over  the  altar  when  mass  was  performed. 
Low  Lat.  capellus,  a  cap  or  hood,  capelldria,  a  chapelry ;  Fr.  cliapellc, 
Chapel  Royal,  plu.  chapels  royal.     ("  Royal,"  adj.  no  plu.) 
Chaperon,  shap'.e.rone  (noun),  chaperone,  shap'.e.rone  (verb). 
Chaperone,  chap'eroned  (3  syl.),  chap'eron-ing. 

French  chaperon,  a  hood  worn  by  an  attendant,  hence  an  attendant 
on  young  ladies,  a  guide  or  protector. 

Chapiter,  chap'.tter,  the  capital  of  a  column.  Chap'ter  (of  a  book). 
"Chapiter,"  Latin  capttellum or  captt&luin  (caput,  ahead,  and -ellum 

or  -ulum,  dim. ;  French  chapiteau,  a  chapiter. 
"Chapter,"  Old  Eng.  capital;  Latin  capi.tulum;  French  chapitre. 

Chaplain,  cliap'.lan.  A  clergyman  to  a  private  family,  ship,  <tc. 
Chaplaincy,  chap'lainship.  (It  would  be  better  chapelain.) 
French  chapelain;  Latin  capelldnus  (one  who  wears  a  hood,  capellus). 

Chaplet,  chap'. let,  a  wreath  (Fr.  chapelet;  Low  Latin  capellus). 

Chapter,  chup'.ter  (of  a  book).  Chapiter,  ctwp' .ttcr  (of  a  pillar),  q.v; 
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"  Ch  "  in  English  words  sounded  as  "  tch,"  unless  otherwise  Kcpressed. 

Char,  to  burn  to  carbon.    Char,  chair,  to  work  by  the  day  at 
house-work  (applied  to  women).    Charr,  a  lake  fish. 

Char  (to  burn).    Charred,  chard.     (Rule  i.) 
Charring,  burning.    Charing  (one  r),  doing  char- work. 

"  Char"  (to  burn),  a  contraction  of  the  French  charbonner  (charcoal). 
"  Char,"  Old  Eng.  cerrc,  a  turn  of  business  (verb  c6rran). 
("Charing"  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  a  very  general  rule.    R.  i.) 
"Charr"  (the  fish),  Gaelic  cear,  one  of  the  salmon  family. 

Character,  kar'.rak.ter.    Caricature,  kar'ri.ka.ture  (q.v.) 

Charactered,  kar'rak.terd ;  char'actering,  char'acterless. 
Characterize,  char'acterized  (4  syl.),  char'acteriz-ing. 

Characteristic,  kar'rak.ter.W.tik;  char'acteris"tical,  cbar'- 
acteris"tically,  char'acterism.     Rule  xxxii. 

Greek  character,  characterize!  (from  cliaratto,  to  impress  coin);  Latin 
character,  characterismus,  the  distinguishing  of  characters. 

Charade  (French)  sha.rard'.     A  riddle.    (See  Enigma.) 
Charge  (1  syl.),  charged  (1  syl.),  charg'-ing,  charg'-er. 

Charge-able  (Verbs  in  -ce  and  -ge  retain  the  "  e "  before 

-able),  charge'-ably,  charge'- ableuess,  charge-less. 
French  charger,  to  load,  &c. ;  Low  Latin  careo,  to  load  (our  cargo}. 
Charge  d'affaires,  plu.  charges  d'affaires  (French),  shar'.zja 
daf.fair.     One  entrusted  with  diplomatic  business. 

Chariot  (French)  char'rt/.ot.    A  coach  with  only  a  front  seat. 

Charioteer,  char'ri/.o.teer'.    The  driver  of  a  chariot. 
Charity,  plu.  charities,  char'itable,  char'itably,  charitableness. 
French  chariti;  Latin  charttas,  not  carltas  (Greek  Charlie's,  favours). 
Charlatan  (French),  sJiar' .lu.tan,  a  quack.    Charlatanism. 
Charr,  a  fish  of  the  salmon  family.    Char,  to  burn.    (See  Char.) 
Chart,  chart,  a  map.     Cart,  a  two- wheeled  vehicle  for  stores. 

Charter,  a  royal  grant  in  writing.    Carter,  one  who  has 

charge  of  a  team. 

"Chart,"  Lat.  charta;  Gr.  ehartes,  papers.     "Cart,"  Old  Eng.  croet. 
Chasable,  chase'. a.Vl,  that  may  be  chased.    Chas'uble  (q.v.) 
Chase,  chase,  chased  (1  syl.),  chas'Jng,  chas'-er,  chas'-able. 

(Only  verbs  in  -ce  and  -ge  retain  the  "e"  before  -able.) 
French  chasser,  to  chase ;  Low  Lat.  chacea  or  chasea  (verb  chaceo). 
Chasm,  kazm,  a  gulf.    (Greek  chasma,  a  yawning ;  Lat.  chasma.) 
Chaste,  chast,  chaste'-ly,  chaste'-ness,  but  chas'tity. 
French  chaste,  chastete;  Latin  castus,  castltas. 
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"Ch"  in  English  words  sounded  as  "tcb,"  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Chasten,  chdse.'n  not  chast e.'n ;  chastened,  chase'. 'nd. 
Chastening,  chase'. 'n.iny ;  chastener,  chase'. 'ner. 
Chastise,  cMs.tize' ;  chastised' (2  syl.),chastis'ing,chastis'-er, 

ch&stis'-able.     (Not  in  -ce  or  -ge.    Rule  xx.) 
Chastisement,  chas'.tiz.ment.    Correction,  punishment. 
Old  Fr.  chasticr,  now  chdtier;  Latin  castigdre,  to  correct,  punish. 
Chastity,  chas'.ti.ty.    Purity  of  body  and  mind.     (See  Chaste.) 
Chasuble,  shaz' '.u.Vl,  a  priest's  robe.    Chasable,  chase'.a.b'l  (q.v.) 
"Chasuble,"  French  :  Low  Lat.  casubiila,  dim.  of  casHla.,  a  surplice. 
It  is  worn  over  the  alb  when  the  priest  performs  mass. 

Chat,  chatt'-ed,  chatt'-ing,  chatt'-er,  chatt'-y.     (Rule  i.) 

Chatter,  chatt'ered  (2  syl.),  chatt'ering,  chatt'erer.  To  prattle. 
French  jaser,  corrupted  first  to  chasser  then  to  chatter. 
Chateau,  plu.  chateaux  (Fr.),  shat'.o,  shat'.oze.    A  country  seat. 
Chattels,  chat'.t'ls.  Goods  in  general.  (Low  Lat.  catalla,  chattels.) 
Chaumontelle,  shau'.mon.tel'  not  shar'.mon.tcl'.    A  pear. 

So  called  from  Chaumont,  in  France. 

Cheap,  cheep;  cheapen,  cheep'.'n;  cheapened,  checp'.'nd;  cheap- 
ening, cJieep'.'ning.    Low  in  price,  to  lessen  in  value. 
Old  Eng.  cedp,  a  bargain,  cedp[iari],  to  bargain,  ccdyan,  to  buy. 
Cheat,   cheet.      Contraction   of  "  escheat."      Eseheators  were 
officers  appointed  to  look  after  the  king's  escheats.     This 
gave  many  opportunities  of  overcharging  and  of  fraud. 
Cheat'er,  one  who  cheats.     Cheetar,  the  hunting  leopard. 
Old  Eng.  ceatta,  cheats.    "Chetar,"  or  cheeta,  is  a  Mahratta  word. 
Check,  a  restraint,  to  restrain.    Check  or  cheque  (for  money). 
Checker  or  chequer.     To  form  into  checks  or  squares. 
Old  Eng.  ceac,  a  fetter ;  French  ichec,  a  repulse,  hinderance. 
"  Cheque  or  check"  (for  money),  exchequer,  a  treasury. 

Cheek.     Side  of  the  face.    (Old  Eng.  cedca,  the  cheek  or  jaw.) 

Cheer,  Chair,  Char,  Sheer,  Shear,  Share. 

Cheer.     To  gladden.     (French  cMre,  cheer,  welcome.) 
Chair.     A  seat.    (French  cliaire,  a  pulpit;  Latin  cathedra.} 
Char,  chair.    To  do  domestic  work  by  the  day.    (Old  Eng. 
cerran,  to  do  a  turn  of  business ;  cerre,  a  turn  of  business.) 
Sheer.     Entire,  pure.    (Old  English  sctr,  pure,  clean.) 
Shear.     To  cut.    (Old  Eng.  *cir[an] ,  to  cut  off,  to  divide.) 
Share.     A  portion.     (Old  English  sctr,  a  part  cut  off.) 

Chee'tah,  the  hunting  leopard.    Cheat'er,  one  who  cheats  (q.v.) 
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"  Ch "  in  English  words  sounded  as  "  tch,"  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Chef  d'ceuvre,  plu.  chefs  d'ocuvre,  shay  d'urv.    (In  art)  the 
best  production  of  an  artist  in  his  particular  line. 

Cheir-  (Greek),  kire  or  ki'.r...     The  hand.    Except  in  Zoologi- 
cal nomenclature,  spelt  chir-  (q.v.) 

Cheiracanthus,  ki'.ra.kan".thus.  A  fish  armed  with  Spines. 
Cheirolepis,  ki.rol'.e.pis.  A  fossil  fish.  (Gk.  lepis,  a  seale.) 
Cheiroptera,  k i.rop'.te.rah.  Bats.  (Greek  pteron,  a  wing.) 
Cheirurus,  ki.ru'. rus.  A  trllobite.  (Greek  cheir  oura,  hand- 
tail  ;  i.e.,  having  a  tail  with  five  finger-like  spines.) 

Chelae,  kee'.lee.    A  claw  (of  a  crustacean).    (Gk.  cli$U,  a  talon.) 

Chelouia,  ke.lo'.ni.ah.    The  tortoise  family.    Chelo'nian  (n.  or 

adj.)    (Gk.  cheldnS,  a  tortoise.) 
Chemise  (French),  she.meez'.    An  undergarment  of  women. 

Chemisette,  sliim'.e.zet'.     A  sort  of  female  waistcoat. 
Chemistry,  chemist  (e  not  y),  kem'.is.try,  kem'.ist.     Chem'ic, 

chemical,  chem'ically. 

The  same  root  as  al-chcmy,  without  the  article  al.  Arabic  kimia, 
the  occult  art.  Even  if  taken  from  the  Greek,  the  first  vowel 
would  be  8  not  y  (cliSo,  to  melt ;  not  chu6). 

Cheque  or  check.     An  order  for  money.    (See  Check.) 
Cherish,  cher'rish  ;  cher'ished  (2  syl. )     Fr.  cherir ;  cher,  dear. 
Cherry,  cher'ry  (ought  to  have  only  one  r).    A  fruit. 

Old  Eng.  cirse;  Fr.  cMse;  Lat.  ctrasus;  Gk.  kfrdsds  (from  Cerasus, 
on  the  Pontine  coast,  whence  Lucullus  imported  the  cherry). 

Cher'ub.pZw.  cher'ubs  (Heb.  plu.  cher'ubim,  Chaldaic  cherubin). 
(The  Bible  word  "  cherubims  "  [Gen.  Hi.  24]  is  indefensible.) 

Chervil,  cher'.vil,  a  herb.  (Old  Eng.  cerfdle  ;  Lat.  charephyllum.) 
Greek  chairo,  to  rejoice,  and  phullon,  a  leaf,  an  exhilarating  plant. 

Chest'nut  not  Ches'nut.  (Latin  castanece  mix.  Virg.  Ecc.  ii.  52.) 
Old  Eng.  cisten-hnut,  a  chestnut.  (From  Castdn£a,  in  Thessaly.) 

Chevaux  de  frise  (French),  she-vo'  de-freeze'.  A  military  fence. 
Chevaux  de  frise,  the  horse  [bar]  used  at  the  siege  of  Frise. 

Chevalier  (French),  shev'.a.leer.    A  cavalier. 

Chew,  clioo,  chewed  (1  syl.),  chewing.     To  masticate. 

Old  Eng.  ce(Jw[<in],  past  cedw,  past  part,  cowen,  to  chew. 
Chiaro-oscuro  (Ital.),  ke.ah'ro  os.ku'.ro.    Light  and  shade. 
Chibouk  or  Chibougue  (Turk.),  chl.booke'.    A  Turkish  pipe. 
Chicane,  shSJcain' ;  chicanery,  she.kain'.e.ry.    Trickery. 

French  chicane,  chicaneric,  pettifogging  trickery. 
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"Ch"  in  English  words  sounded  as  "tch,"  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Chick  or  chicken,  plu.  chicks  or  chickens.  (Chicken  is  not  plural.) 

Old  Eng.  cicen,  plu.  cicenu.    "  Chick"  is  a  contraction  of  cic[en]. 
Chide,  past  chode,  past  part,  chidden  [chid].     To  reprove. 

Chid'-er,  chld'-ing,  chld'-ingly. 
Old  Eng.  eid[ari],  past  cad,  past  part.  (Aden,  to  chide. 
Chief,  plu.  chiefs  (Eule  xxxix).     Chieftain  (French  chef). 
Chiffonier,  sliif'.fo.neer',  not  cheffoneer.    A  piece  of  furniture. 

French  chiffonnier,  a  rag-picker  (from  chiffon,  a  rag). 
Chilblain,  chil'.blain.    A  blain  or  sore  from  chill  or  cold. 

Old  Eng.  cele-blegen  or  Ucsgan,  a  chill  blister  or  sore. 

Child,  plu.  children,  child,  chil'.dren.  Childe,  a  young  nobleman. 

"Child,"  Old  Eng.  did,  plu.  cildra,  later  form cildre (n interpolated). 

Childhood,  the  child  period.   (0.  Eng.  -had,  state,  condition.) 

Childish,  like  a  child.    (0.  Eng.  -isc  [added  to  nouns]  means 

"  like,"  but  added  to  adjectives  is  diminutive,  as  "  blackish." 

Chiliad  (Greek)  kil'.i.ad,  1,000.     Kilo-,  used  in  French  weights 

to  express  a  multiple ;  roille-  (Latin  1,000)  to  express  a 

fraction.     Thus   kilo-gramme  =  1,000  grammes ;    mille- 

gramme,  1555  part  of  a  gramme. 

Chill,  chilled  (1  syl.),  chill'-ing,  chill'-er  (comp.),  cMU'-est  (sup.), 

chill'ingly,  chill'ness,  chill'y,  chilTi-ness.     (Rule  viii.) 
Chilli  [vinegar];  chillies  (plu.),chil'.liz,  pods  of  Guinea  pepper. 
Chime,  chimed  (1  syl.),  chim'-ing.     To  make  bell-music. 

Danish  kiine,  to  chime  ;  kimen,  chiming. 

Chimera,  plu.  chimeras,  kl.mee'.rah,  kl.mee'.r&z.    A  monster. 
Chimerical,  ki.mer'ry.kal  (imaginary) ;  chimer'ically. 
Lat.  chimcera;  Gk.  chimaira,  a  lion,  dragon,  and  goat  united. 
Chimney,  plu.  chimneys,  not  chimnies.     Chimney-piece. 

(The  word  "  chimbley  "  is  a  common  error  with  children.) 
French  chemine'e;  Latin  ctiminus;  Gk.  kdmlnds,  a  chimney. 
Chimpanzee,  cliim' .pan.zee' .     African  name  for  the  orang. 
Chin  (of  the  face).     Chine,  the  back-bone,  a  "joint "  cut  from  it. 

"Chin,"  Old  Eng.  cin.     "  Chine,"  French  tchine,  the  spine. 
Chinese.     Sing,  a  Chinese  or  a  Chinaman,  plu.  Chinese  (indefi- 
nite), Chinamen  (definite),  as  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  Chinamen. 
Chintz,  plu.  chintzes.    Cotton  prints  with  more  than  two  colours. 

Hindustan'ee,  chint ;  Persian  chinz,  spotted  cotton  cloth. 
Chip,  chipped  (1  syl.),  chipp'-ing,  chipp'-er.    (Eule  i.) 

German  kippen,  as  kippen  und  wippen,  kipper  wnd  wipper,  applied 
to  money-clipping  and  money-clippers. 
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"Ch"  in  English  words  sounded  as  "tch,"  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Chir-  (Greek  cheir,  the  hand),  kl'.r...  (prefix),  hand.  (See  Cheir-.) 

Chirography,  ki.rog'.ra.fy.    Art  of  -writing. 

Chirograph,  ki'.ro.graph.    An  official  written  document. 

Chirographic,  ki'.ro.graf.ik,  adj.    Chirog'rapher. 

Greek  cheir  grapho,  to  write  with  the  hand,  hand-writing. 

Chiromancy,  ki'.ro.man.sy.  Divining  by  looking  at  the  hand. 

Chiromancer,  ki'.ro.man.ser.    One  skilled  in  the  above. 

Greek  cheir  manteia,  hand-divination,  &c. 

Chiropodist,  ki.rop'.o.dist.    A  corn  and  wart  doctor. 

Greek  cheir  podes,  hand  and  feet  (-ist,  an  agent). 
Cbis'el,  chis'eled  (2  syl.),  chis'el-ing,  chis'el-er.    (Rule  iii.  -EL.) 

French  ciseler,  to  chisel  (ciseau,  scissors) ;  Lat.  ccesuin  (ccedo,  to  cut). 
Chivalry,  shiv'.al.ry  ;  chivalric,  shiv'.al.rik ;  chiv'alrous. 

French  chevalerie  (3  syl.),  from  cheval,  a  horse ;  Lat.  caballus. 
Chlorine,  klo'.rin.    In  Chemistry  -ine  denotes  a  gas. 

Chloride,  klo'.rid.  In  Chemistry  -ide  denotes  a  base.  If 
"  lime  "  is  the  base,  the  compound  is  chloride  of  lime. 

Chlorate,  klo'.rate.  In  Chemistry  -ate  denotes  a  Bait,  the 
acid  of  which  ends  in  -ic.  The  salt  of  chloric  acid  with 
a  base. 

Greek  chttros,  pale  green.    Chlorine  is  a  greenish  yellow  gas. 
Chloroform,  klo',ro.form,    A  compound  of  chlorine,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen,     -form  in  Chemistry  denotes  the  "  ter-oxide  of 
a  hydrocarbon,"  which  resembles  "  formic  acid." 
Cldorophyll,  klo'.ro.fil.    The  green  colouring  matter  of  plants. 

Greek  chldros  phullon,  the  green  of  leaves. 

Chocolate,  chok'.o.let.     (French  chocolat,  Spanish  chocolate.) 
Choice,  choic'-er  (comp.),  choic'-est  (sup.)  Worthy  to  be  chosen. 

Old  Eng.  ceus^an],  to  choose  ;  cefaung,  a  choice. 
Choir,  quire.    A  band  of  singers  ;  the  place  where  they  sing. 

Old  Eng.  ch6r;  Latin  chdrus;  Greek  chords. 
Choke,  choked  (1  syl.),  chok'-ing,  chok'-er.     To  block  up. 

Welsh  cegio,  to  choke,  (from  ceg,  a  mouth). 
Choler,  kol'.er,  anger.    Collar  (for  the  neck). 

Choleric,  kol'.e-rik.     Irritable,  passionate. 

Greek  and  Latin  choUra.    (Greek  choU  rheo,  flow  of  bile.) 

"Collar,"  Old  Eng.  ceolr,  a  collar;  Latin  colluln,  the  neck. 

Cholera,  kol'.e.rah.    A  flow  of  bile,  bile-flux.     (See  above.) 
Choose,  past  chose,  past  part,  chosen,  chooz,  chdze,  chSzen ; 

choos'-ing,  choos'-er.    Choice,  choic'-er,  choic'-est. 
Old  Eng.  cc6s\a,ri],  past  ceds,  past  part,  c6rcn. 
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"  Ch ' '  in  English  words  sounded  as  "  tch,"  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Chop,  to  cut,  to  exchange.     Chap,  the  jaw-part  of  the  cheek,  &o. 
Chop,  chopped  (1  syl.),  chopp'-ing,  chopp'-er.     (Kule  i.) 

"  Chop"  (to  cut,  &C.),  Low  Lat.  colpo,  to  cut ;  French  couper,  to  cut. 
"  Chop  "  (to  exchange),  Old  Eng.  cedp,  a  bargain  ;  verb  cedp[ari]. 
"  Chap  "  (the  jaw),  Old  Eng.  ceaplas,  the  jaws. 
"Chap "  (to  crack  with  cold),  Low  Latin  colpo,  to  cut. 

Choral,  ko'.ral,  adj.  of  choir  (quire).     Coral,  kor'ral  (q.v.) 
Chord,  kord  (in  Music).    Cord,  kord,  rope.     Cawed,  p.  of  caw. 

"  Chord,"  Greek  chords,  the  string  of  a  lute,  &c.;  Latin  chorda. 

"Cord,"  French  corde,  string;  Greek  chorde;  Latin  chorda. 

"Cawed,"  kord,  past  tense  of  "caw,"  an  imitation-word;   Old  Enjj. 
cor,  a  crow ;  Latin  corv\us] ;  Greek  corax. 

Chorus,  ko'.rus.    Cho'ral,  adj.    (Latin  chorus,  Greek  chores.) 

Chough,  chuff,  a  jackdaw,  a  crow.  Cuff,  kuf,  a  blow.  "  Chough  " 

was  originally  pronounced  chow,  like  "  though  "  tho'. 
Old  Eng.  ceo=  ch'ow;  Fr.  choucas;  Lat.  corvvs  (:'caw,"  the  cry). 
"Cuff,"  French  coup,  to  blow;  Latin  c6laphus  (Greek  kOlapto). 

Chrism,  krlzm,  consecrated  oil.     Chrisom,  kris'.om,  a  child  that 

dies  within  a  month  of  its  birth. 

"  Chrism,"  Greek  and  Latin  chrisma,  ointment  (Gk.  chrid,  to  anoint). 
"Chrisom,"  so  called  from  the   "chrism  cloth,"    anointed   with 
"  chrism,"  or  consecrated  oil,  and  placed  over  the  child. 

Christ,  krlst;  Christ-less,  krlst'-less.    Short  in  the  compounds : 
Christmas,  kristf.mas.   From  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  6.    (Kule  viii.) 
Christen,  kris'.'n  not  kris'.ten ;  christened,  krfe'.'nd. 
Christening,  krfe"n.ing ;  christener,  krls"n-er. 
Christendom,  kris"n.dom.    All  Christian  countries. 
Christian,  kris' M.an  ;  Christianity,  kris'-tl.an"-i.ty. 
Christianize,  kris'.ti.an.ize;  christianized,  kris' .ti.an.ized. 
Christianizing,  Christianism,  kris' '  .ti.an.izm.    (K.  xxxii.) 

Greek  Christos,  christidnds,  christianiz6,  ehristianismos. 
\  >     Latin  Christus,  christidnus,  christianismus,  christidnitas. 

Cliromate,  krO'.mate.  In  Chemistry  -ate  denotes  a  salt,  from 
the  union  of  a  most  highly  oxidized  acid  with  a  base. 
Thus  chromic  acid  and  potash  is  the  chromate  of  potash. 

Chromite,  kro'.mite.  In  Chemistry  -ite  denotes  a  salt,  from 
the  union  of  a  less  oxidized  acid  with  a  base.  Thus 
chromite  of  iron  is  an  oxide  of  chromium  (inferior  to 
chromic  acid)  in  union  with  iron. 

Chromium,  kro'.mi.um,  a  metal;  also  called  chrome  (1  syl.) 

Greek  chrfrma,  colour.    The  metal  "chromium"  is  so  called  because 
it  is  a  powerful  colouring  substance. 
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"  Ch  "  in  English  words  sounded  as  "  tch,"  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Chromatics  (plu.),  kro.mat'.iks,  science  of  colours. 

Chromatic  Scale  (Music),  so  called  from  the  intermediate 

notes  being  printed  iu  colours. 
Chromatrope,  kro'.ma.trSpe.    An  apparatus  for  showing  a 

stream  of  colours.    (Greek  trdpad,  to  turn  round.) 
Greek  chrdma,  colour.    All  sciences  in  -ic  are  plural  except  logic, 
music,  and  physic  (French  words).     Gk.  chr6matikos;  Lat.  chrti- 
mMtcus,  chromatic  music. 
Chronic,  kron'.ik  or  chronical.     Continuing  a  long  time. 

Chronicle,  kron'.i.k'L    Histoiy  arranged  in  order  of  time. 
Chronicled,  kron' .i.k'ld ;  chronicl-ing,  krSn'.i.kling. 
Chronicl-er,  kron'.Z.kler.  Orfe  who  chronicles,  an  historian. 
Greek  chrtinlktis;  Latin  chrdnicus  (Greek  chronfa,  time). 
Chronology,  plu.  chronologies,  kro.nol'.o.jiz.     Science  of  dates. 
Chronol'oger  or  chronol'ogist.     One  who  arranges  dates. 
Chronological,  kron'.o.lodg"^.Uul,  chronologically. 
Greek  chrdntiWyla,  chrdnOldgda  (from  chrSnSs,  time). 
Chronometer,  kro.nSrn'  .g.ter.  *  A  watch  or  time  instrument. 
Chronom'etry.     The  art  of  making  chronometers. 
Greek  chr6n6s  metron,  time  metre. 

Chrysalis,  plu.  chrysalises  not  chrysales,  kris'.a.lis,  kris'.a.lis.ez. 
Chrysalid,  plu.  chrysalids,   are  better  and  more  modern 

forms  ;  "  chrysalid  "  is  also  used  as  an  adjective. 
Greek  ehrusallis,  gen.  chrusallid[os],  with  double  I  (chrusos,  gold) ; 
Latin  chrysalis,  gen.  chrysattd[is],  one  1.    (See  Aurelia.) 

Chrysanthemum,    kri.san'.rhe.mum   not    chrysanthenum,   plu. 
chrysanthemums  not  chrysanthema.    A  genus  of  flowers. 
Greek  chrusanthgmtfn  fchrusSs  anth^mdn,  gold  flower) ;    Latin  chry- 
santhemum, the  yellow  crow-foot,  ox-eye,  moon- daisy,  &c. 

Chrysolite,   kris'.o.lite.    The  topaz  of  the  ancients,  now  im- 
properly applied  to  a  green  crystal. 
Latin  chrysdlUhus;  Greek  chrusos  Itthds,  the  gold  stone. 
Chrysoprase,  kris'.o.praz  not  chrysophrase.    A  green  stone. 

Latin  chrystipr&sus ;  Greek  chrusdpr&sds  fchrusd prfison,  gold  leek). 
"Quod  sit  coloris  porraeei;  i.e.  viridis,  aureis  intervenientibus 
guttis  Isid."  (See  also  Plin.  37,  20.) 

Chuckle,  chuk"l;  chuckled,  chuk'.'ld;  chuckl-ing,  chuk'.ling. 

Corruption  of  the  Latin  cdchinno ;  Greek  kagchaza,  to  laugh. 
Church.     Old    Eng.    circe  =  chir.che ;     Scotch    kirk ;     Greek 

fcw[ios]  the  Lord,  with  the  suffix  -eft,  "  belonging  to.1' 
Churl,  a  surly  fellow.     Curl,  kurl,  a  ringlet. 

"Churl,"  Old  Eng.  ceorl  —  ch'orl,  a  freeman  of  the  lowest  rank. 

"  Curl,"  Old  Eng.  circul,  a  circle ;  Welsh  cwr,  with  dim.,  a  little  circle. 
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"  Ch  "  in  English  words  sounded  as  "  tch,"  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Churn,  to  make  butter.    (Old  Eng.  cerene,  a  churn,  verb  cern[an], 
Chyle,  klle.     A  milky  fluid  separated  from  food  by  digestion. 

Greek  cMlos;  Latin  chylus  (Greek  chSo,  to  pour  out). 
Chyme,  kime.    Digested  food  before  it  is  converted  into  chyle. 

Greek  chumos;  Latin  chymus  (Greek  cliu«,  same  as  cMo,  to  pour  out'. 

Cicada,  phi.  cicadas  (Ij&t.),si.kay'.dah,si.kay'.dee.  Tree-hoppers. 

Cicatrix,  plu.  cicatrices  (Lat.),  sik'.a.trix,  siW.a.tri.sez.    A  scar. 

Gic&tTiae,sik'.a.trize;  cicatrised  (3  syl.),cic'atris-ing.(R.xxxi. ) 

In  Latin  the  "  a  "  of  these  words  is  long :  cicutrix,  &c. 
Cicerone  (Ital.),  sis' '.e.rd" '.ne  or  che'.chey.ro".ne.    A  guide. 

The  "  orator  "  or  Cicero  who  shows  over  a  show-place. 
Ciceronian,  Sis.e.rd'ni.an.    A  manner  of  writing  or  speak- 
ing in  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  great  Eoman  orator. 
Cider,  si'.der.     Wine  made  from  apples.     (Old  Eng.  cider.) 

Latin  sfcera;  Greek  stkgra,  any  fermented  drink  except  grape  wine. 
Ci-devant,  see  d'.vah'n  (French).    An  ex-[official],  former. 
Cigar,  se.gdr'  (Spanish  cigarro,  Krench  cigar e}. 

Cigarette,  sig.a.ret'  (French).    Tobacco  in  a  paper  envelope 
Cilia,  sil'.tah,  hair-like  organs.     Sillier,  more  silly. 

Latin  ctlium,  plu.  cXlto,,  the  eye-lash  (from  cilleo,  to  twinkle). 
"Silly,"  Old  Eng.  scelig,  German  selig,  innocent.    Idiots  are  termed 
"innocents;"   and   Jesus  Christ  is  called  "tha  harmless  silly 
babe."    "Silly  sheep,"  i.e.,  innoeent. 

Cinchona,   sin.ko'.nah.   Peruvian   bark.       So  called  from  the 

Countess  del  Cinchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru. 
Cincture,  sink'.tcher.  A  girdle.    (Latin  cinctura ;  cingo,  to  gird.) 
Cinder,  sin'.der.  Burnt  coal.  (Old  Eng.  sinder;  Lat.  cinercs,  ashes.) 

Cindery,  sin'.de.ry,  not  cindry.    Full  of  cinders. 
Cineraria,  sin'.e.rair"ri.a.    Rag-wort;  some  are  "  ash  "  coloured. 
Cinerary,   sin'.e.ra.ry.     Applied  to   sepulchral  urns.      It 
ought  to  be  cin'ery.    (Lat.  cinereus).     Cinerarius  means 
a  tiring-man,  or  maker  of  wash-balls. 
Cinnamon,  sin'.na.mon.     The  inner  bark  of  a  kind  of  lavirel. 

Greek  kinn&mon;  Latin  cinnamum  or  tinnamomum. 
Cinque-  (French),  swift.     Used  as  a  prefix  to  denote  5. 

Cinque-cento.     Degraded  or  15th  century  style  of  art. 
Cinque-foil,  sink-foil.    Five-leafed  (French  -feuille,  a  leaf). 
Cinque-ports.   Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  Sandwich. 
Cipher,  si'.fer,  the  figure  0;  to  do  sums.  Ciphering,  doing  sums. 
Arab,  sifr,  zero  ;  Low  Lat.  ciphra;  French  chiffre;  Italian  ctfra. 
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Circean,  Sir. sec' .an  not  Sir'.se.an.   Adj.  of  Circe  (Lat.  Circaus). 
Circle,  ser'.k'l;  circled,  ser'.k'ld;  circling,,  ser'.k'ling ;  circlet. 

Latin  circiilus  (circus,  around)  ;  Greek  kirkos  ;  French  cerde. 
Circuit  (French)  ser'.kit.    The  route  of  a  judge. 

Circuitous,  ser.ku'.i.tus,  round-about.    Circuitous-ly. 
Circular,  ser'.ku.lar,  adj.  of  circle.  Circular-ly  (Lat.  circular^.) 
Circulate,  ser'.ku.late ;  cir'culat-ed,  cir'culat-ing,  cir'cula"tion, 
cir'culator  not  circulater,  (-ed  sounded  after  d  or  t). 

Latin  circulars,  circulator ;  French  circuler,  circulation. 
Circum-  (Latin  preposition),  "  around."    Used  as  a  prefix. 
Circumambient,  ser.-Uum.am"-li-ent ;  circumambiency. 

Latin  circum  ambio,  to  encompass  or  go  all  round. 
Circum-ambulate,    -am'.bu.late ;   -am'bulated,  -am'bulat-ing, 
-am'bulat-or  (Eule  xxxvii.),  -am'bula"tion. 

Latin  circum  ambulare,  to  walk  all  round. 
Circum-cise,  circum-cised  (3  syl.),  -ci'ser,  cir'cum-cis'ion. 

Latin  circum  ccedo  (caisum),  to  cut  all  round. 
Circumference,  ser.cum'.fe.rence.    The  line  that  bounds  a  circle. 

Latin  circum  f era,  to  carry  all  round. 
Cir'cumflex,  cir'curnflexed  (3  syl.)    A  mark  (>«)  over  a  letter. 

Latin  circum  flecto  (flexum),  to  bend  round. 
Circum'-fluent,  circum'-fluence,  circum'-fluous,  flowing  round. 

Latin  circum  f/uens,  circumfluus,  flowing  all  round. 
Circumfuse,  ser-cum.fuze' ',  -fused',  -fu'sing,  -fu'sion. 

Latin  circum  fundo,  supine  fusum,  to  pour  all  round. 
Circumjacent,  ser'-cum.ja".sent.    Lying  round  on  all  sides. 

Latin  circum  jacens,  lying  all  round. 
Circum-locu'tion,  circumlocutory,  ser'-cum.lok'-it-to-ry. 

Latin  circum  locuiio,  a  roiind-about  manner  of  speaking. 
Circum-nav'igate,    -naVigat-ed,   -nav'igat-ing,  -nav'i.ga".tion, 
-nav'igat-or  (K.  xxxvii.),  circumnavigable,  -nav'.i.ga.b'l. 

Latin  circum  navigdre,  to  sail  all  round  (navis,  a  ship). 
Circum-scribe,  -scribed',  -scrib'-ing,  -scrib'-er,  -scrip'tion. 

Latin  circum  scribo,  to  write  or  draw  a  line  all  round  [a  place, 
beyond  which  combatants  must  not  pass],  hence  to  limit. 

Circum-spect.     Cautious.    (Lat.  circum  specto,  to  look  round.) 
Circum-spection,  -spec'-shun.    Caution.    (See  Eule  xxxiii.) 

Latin  circum  spieio,  supine  spectum,  to  look  round. 
Circum-stance,  -stanced,  -stanst;  -stantial,  -stari.shal. 
Circum-stan'tials  (plu.),  incidents ;  circum-stan'tially. 
Circum-stantiate,  -s<an'.sfte.ate,-stan'tiat-ed,  -stan'tiat-ing. 
Latin  cireumstantia,  circum  stans,  standing  all  round. 
"  Circum»tances  "  are  the  details  of  time,  number,  names,  incidents, 
influences,  qualities,  &c.,  &c.,  which  contribute  to  an  effect. 
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Circum-vallation,  -val.la'.shun.    A  military  trench  all  round. 

Latin  circum  vallare,  to  make  a  vallum  (trench)  all  round. 
Circum-vent,  -vention,  -ven'.shun.     (See  Rule  xxxiii.) 

Latin  circumventio,  circum  venio,  supine  ventum,  to  come  all  round, 
and  hence  to  impede,  to  out-trick. 

Circum- volve,  -volved,  -volvd;  -volv'-ing,  circum- volu'tion. 

Latin  circum  volvo,  to  roll  all  round,  circumvolutus. 
Circus,  plu.  circuses  not  circi.    A  circular  place  for  equestrians. 

Latin  circus,  plu.  circi ;  Greek  kirkos,  plu.  kirkoi. 
Cirrus,  plu.  cirri.     Curled  filaments  [for  locomotion].     "  Cirrus 

clouds  "  curly  clouds.    Scirrhus,  skir'.rus,  a  tumour. 
Cirrous,  adj.  of  cirrus.     Scirrhous,  skir'.rus,  tumourous. 
"  Cirrus,"  Latin  cirrus,  a  lock  of  hair  ;  Greek  keras,  a  crumpled  horn. 
"Scirrhus,"  Latin  scirrhus,  a  hard  swelling  ;  Greek  skirrhos. 
("  Cirrhi,"  so  often  written  in  scientific  books  to  denote  "curl-clouds  " 
is  amistake.  TheGreek  "kirrhos"  means  yellow  or  flesh-coloured.) 

Cis-  (Latin  preposition),  prefix  to  adjectives,  "  on  this  side." 
Cis-Alpine,  this  side  the  Alps ;  i.e.,  the  south  or  Roman  side. 
Cis-Padane,  this  side  the  "Padus"  orPo;  i.e.,  the  Rom.  side. 
Cistern,  sis'. tern.    A  box  for  water.     (Latin  cisterna.) 
Citadel,  sit'.u.del.     A  fortress  in  or  near  a  city. 

French  citadelle ;  Italian  ciltadella  fcitta  -della,  a  little  city). 
Cite,  site,  sight ;  all  pronounced  alike. 

Cite,  clt'-ed,  clt'-ing,  cit'-er,  cit-able,  cita'tion.     (Rule  xix.) 
Sight,  sight-ed,  sight-ing.     To  come  in  view  of. 
"Cite,"  Latin  citdre,  to  quote,  to  call,  to  summon. 
"  Site  "  (a  building  plot),  Latin  situs,  a  situation. 
"  Sight,"  Old  Eng.  gesiht,  vision  (g  of  "sight"  is  interpolated). 

Citizen,  slt'.i.zcn.    There  is  no  such  word  as  citizcness. 

Citizenship.     State  of  having  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 
-en, "  one  belonging  to  " ;  citi-z-en,  one  belonging  to  a  city. 
(As  there  is  no"z"  to  Latin  words,  it  ought  to  be  "citisen." ) 
Latin  civitati  (dative  case)  contracted  to  civit'i,  ci'ti,  to  a  city. 
Citrate,  sit'. rut.    In  Chemistry  -ate  denotes  a  salt  formed  from 
the  union  of  an  acid  ending  in  -ic  and  a  base :  Thus 
"  citrate  of  magnesia  "  is  citric  acid  united  with  magnesia. 
Citric.  In  Chemistry  -ic  denotes  an  acid  most  highly  oxidised. 
Citron,  sit'.ron.    Fruit  of  the  citron  tree. 
French  citron  ;  Latin  citrus  (citrum,  citron  wood). 
City.  A  corporate  and  cathedral  town.  (0.  Eng.  cite,  Lat. 
Civet.     A  substance  taken  from  the  civet-cat. 
Civic,  siv'.ik.    Pertaining  to  a  city.    (Ci-  long  in  Latin.) 
Latin  clvtcus,  adj.  of  clvis,  a  citizen  ;  civitas,  a  city. 
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Civil,  siv'.il,  civ'il-er  (comp.),  civ'il-est  (sup.};  civil-ly; 

civilise,  siv'.il.ize;  civ'ilised  ^3  syl.),  civilis-ing,  civil- 
iser,  siv'.il.ize. er;  civilisation,  siv'.il.i.za".shun  (R.  xixi.) ; 
civility,  sl.vil'.i.ty  ;  civilian,  s~i.viV.yan. 

Latin  civllis,  courteous  like  a  citizen  :  eivllUas,  civility. 

French  civil,  eivilisateur  (civiliser),  civilisation,  civiliser,  eiviliti. 

Clack,  clacked,  klcikd.    To  chatter.    (French  claquer,  to  clack.) 
Claim,  claimed  (1  syl.),  claim-ant,  claim-able  (1st  Latin  conj.) 

Meant  originally  to  demand  with  noisy  clamour. 
Old  Eng.  hlemm[an],  to  make  a  noise  ;  Latin  clamdre,  to  exclaim. 
Clair-voyant  (Fr.),  one  who  sees  without  eyes.  Clair-voyance. 
Clam,  clammed  (1  syl.),  clamm-ing,  clamm-y,  clammi-ness. 

Old  Eng.  clam,  sticky  mud,  &c. ;  verb  clcem,[ian],  to  smear.    (R.  i.) 
Clamour,  kliim'.er,  outcry.    Glamour,  glam'.er,  a  charm  which 

acts  on  vision.     Claymore,  a  Highland  broad-sword. 
"  Clamour,"  (one  m),  Old  Eng.  hlemmlan],  to  make  a  noise  ;  French 

clameur ;  Latin  clamor  (verb  clamdre,  to  clamour). 
"  Glamour,"  Scotch,  same  as  glimmer. 
"Claymore,"  Gael,  claid  mor,  great-sword. 
Clamp,  clamped  (1  syl.),  clamp-ing.    (The  p  not  doubled.  R.  ii.) 

Old  Eng.  elam,  a  bandage.    To  "  clamp  "  is  to  fasten  with  clampg. 
Clan,  clann'-ish,  clann'-ishly,  clann'-ishnesa.     (R.  i.) 

Clan-ship, _  clans-man  not  clanman.     One  of  the  same  clan. 
Gaelic  Uann,  children  ;  Latin  cliens,  a  client,  a  tenant,  &o. 
Clandestine,  klan.des'.tin,  clandestine-ly.   In  an  underhand  way. 

Latin  clandestlnus,  secret,  private,  &c.  (clam,  secretly). 
Clang,  clanged  (1  syl.),  clangor,  klang'ger  not  klang'.cr. 

"Clangor"  not  clangour,  it  is  not  through  the  French,  but  direct 
from  the  Latin  clangor,  verb  clango,  to  cry  like  a  trumpet,  &c. 

Clap,  clapped  (1  syl.),  clapp'-ing,  clapp'-er.     (Rule  i.) 

Old  Eng.  clapp[an\,  to  clap,  to  strike  the  hands  together. 
Claret  (French),  kliir'ret.    A  red  wine,  the  colour  of  the  wine. 

Latin  vinum  claretum,  clarified  wine. 

Clarify,  klar'ri.fy ;  clarifies  (3  syl.),  clarified  (3  syl.),  clarify- 
ing,  clarlfica"tion.     To  make  free  from  impurities. 

French  clarifier;  Latin  cldrificio  (clams  facio,  to  make  clear). 
Clarion,  a  trumpet.    Clarinet,  klar'ri.net,  not  clarionet. 

("  Clarionet "  means  a  small  clarion,  which  it  is  not.) 

"  Clarion,"  Ital.  clarino ;  Low  Lat.  clarigarius,  a  herald. 

"  Clarinet,"  Spanish  clarinete  ;  French  clarinette. 

Class,  classed  (I  syl.),  class-ing,  to  arrange  in  a  class. 

Classic  or  classical  (adj.),  classlcal-ly,  classlcal-nesa. 
Classics,  the  best  authors.     (Latin  classicus,  highest  of  tha 
six  divisions  of  Roman  citizens  made  by  Servius  ;  hence 
classici  auctores,  the  highest  class  of  authors.) 

11 
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Clasa'ify,  class'ifies  (3  syl.),  classified  (3  syl.),  class'ifi-er, 

class'ify-ing,  class'ifica"tion  (Lat.  classis-ficio  [facio]). 
Latin  clastit,  one  of  the  six  divisions  of  Koman  citizens. 
Clat'ter,  clattered,  klat'.terd;  clat'ter-er,  clat'ter-ing,  clat'ter- 

ingly.     (The  r  not  doubled,    Rule  ii.) 
Old  Eng.  claiming,  a  clatter,  a  drum ;  Welsh  clewtian,  to  clatter. 
Clay,  plu.  clays,  clay-ey  (not  clay-y),  clay-ish. 

(There  are  three  ivords  which  take  the  postfix  -ey  instead 

of  -y,—*viz.,  clay-ey,  sky-ey,  and  whey-cy.) 
Old  Eng.  cldg,  clay  ;  Danish  klag,  loam,  clay. 
Claymore,  a  Highlander's  broad-sword ;    Glamour,  glam'.er; 

Clamour,  clam'.er.    (See  Clamour.) 
"Claymore,"  Gaelic  claid-mor,  great  sword  ;  "Welsh  eledd-mo. 
-cle  (suffix),  diminutive,  as  pa.rti-cle,  a  little  piece ;  also  written 
•cule,  as  animal-cule,  a  little  animal ;  -ule,  as  glob-ule,  a 
little  globe  or  ball;  -el,  as  satch-el,  a  little  sack;  -cle  or 
-kle,  as  sic-kle  [si/c'.fc'Z],  a  little  scythe.     (Latin  -cul[usj). 
Clean,  kleen;  cleaned  (1  syl.),  clean'-er,  one  who  cleans  :  clean' - 
ness ;  clean-ly,  in  a  clean  manner ;  clean-er,  clean-est, 
clean-ly  (adj.),  klen'-ly;  cleanli-ness,  klen'.li.ness. 
Old  Eng.  cldn,  verb  cU&n[ari],  cldnlice  and  clinliee,  cleanly. 
Cleanse,    klenz ;    cleansed,    klenzd ;    cleans-ing,    klen'.zing ; 
cleans-er,  klen'.zer.     To  purify,  to  make  clean.     (R.  xix.) 
Old  Eng.  cl<6ns[ian],  past  cldntede,  past  part,  cldnsed. 
Clear,  clear-er  (comp.),  clear-est  (sup.),  cleared  (1  syl.),  clearer  (n). 

Welsh  claer ;  French,  clair ;  Latin  clams  ;  verb  claro,  to  clear. 
Cleat  not  elate.   A  piece  of  iron  for  the  heels  of  shoes  and  boots. 

Old  English  cleot  or  cl&t,  a  clout ;  Welsh  clwt,  a  patch. 
Cleave  (to  stick),  past  cleaved  (1  syl.)  [clave],  past  part,  cleaved, 

cleav-ing.    "  Clave  "  occurs  in  the  Bible  (Acts  xvii.  34). 
Old  English  tlif[ari\,  past  cldf,  past  part,  eliftn,  to  adhere. 
Cleave  (to  split),  past  cleaved  (1  syl.),  or  cleft  (obsolete  forms 
"clave"  and  "clove"),  past  part,  cleaved  or  cleft  (obs. 
"cloven").      "Clave"  (split)  occurs  often  in  the  Bible 
(See  Gen.  xxii.  3).     "Cloven"  is  used  as  an  adj.:    as 
"  cloven  foot,"  "cloven  tongues." 

Cleaver,  one  who  cleaves,  a  butcher's  chopper.  Clev'er  (q.v.) 
Cleav-age,  klee'.vSge  not  cleaver-age.    The  act  of  splitting, 

cleavable  structure.    Cleav'-able.     (Rule  xix.) 
Old  English  cUf[ari\,  past  cledf,  past  part,  clofen,  to  split. 
(The  two  verbs  were  originally  quite  distinct  in  all  their  parts,  and 

it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  distinctions  are  not  preservedj 
Clef,  plu.  clefs  (of  Music).    Cliff,  a  precipice.     Cleft,  a  crack. 

(Monosyllables  ending  in  "f" preceded  by  one  voivel,doubU 
the  f.    The  exceptions  are  "  if,"  "  of,"  and  "  clef."    R.  v. ) 
" Clef,"  French  ;  Latin  clnvis,  a  key.     "Cliff,"  Old  English  clif. 
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Cleft.     A  crack.    (Old  Eng.  cleofa,  verb  cluf[an],  to  cleave.) 

Clem'atis,  plu.  clem'atises  not  kle.may'.tfe.    "  Traveller's  Joy," 
"  Virgin's  Bower,"  "  Old  Man's  Beard,"  "  White  Vine." 
(The  "  e  "  is  long  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  icords.) 

Latin  clematis;  Greek  kUmdtis  (from  kttma,  a  vine  twig). 

"  Traveller's  Joy,"  because  it  decks  the  hedges  in  autumn. 

"Virgin's  Bower,"  because  it  climbs  and  overhangs,  bower-like. 

"Old  Man's  Beard,"  because  it  looks  like  grey  hair. 

"  White  Vine,"  because  it  is  a  "  vine  "  and  bears  a  whitish  flower. 

Clemency,  plu.  clemencies,  klem'.en.siz.    Gentleness,  mercy, 

-cy,  suffix  to  abstract  nouns.  (Lat.  dementia,  clemens,  mild.) 

Clench,  clinch.      "  Clench  "  (tb  grasp),  as  "  he  clenched  my 
hand  ";  (to  settle),  as  to  "  clench  an  argument."    Clencher, 
a  settler,  a  finishing  stroke,  as  "  that  was  a  clencher." 
"  Clinch,"  to  turn  a  nail,  to  rivet.     We  use  both  words. 
Dutch  Idlnkcn,  to  rivet ;  Danish  kllnke,  to  clinch. 

Clerestory,  kler'ris.to.ry.    Corruption  of  the  French  cleristere, 
and  generally  called  clear-storey. 

Clergy  (no  plu.).     A  noun  of  multitude.     (French  clergt.) 

Cler'gy-man,  plu.  clergy-men.    One  of  the  clergy.    (E.  xi.) 
Clerical,  Ider'ri.kal.     Pertaining  to  the  clergy. 

Old  Eng.  clerie  or  clero,  a  priest ;  Latin  clerus,  clerlcus;  Greek  kttrfa, 
a  lot  or  heritage.  The  "  church  "  is  God's  heritage  (1  Peter  v.  3), 
and  the  priestly  tribe  was  "  God's  lot." 

Clerk,  Murk,  a  clergyman  ;  Mark,  a  church  servant,  &c. 

Old  Eng.  elero,  a  priest ;  Latin  clerus ;  Greek  klertis. 
Clever,  klev'.er,  clev'er-er  (comp.),  clev'er-est  (super.)  See  Cleaver. 

Old  Eng.  glodw,  talented,  changed  to  gU.wd,  corrupted  to  clever. 
Clew.     A  hint.    (Old  Eng.  cleowen,  clieice,  cliwe  or  cloioe.) 

Latin  globus,  a  ball  of  thread,  by  which  strangers  were  guided 
through  labyrinths.  Incorrectly  spelt  clue. 

Cliff,  clef,  cleft,  clift. 

Cliff.     A  hill  by  the  sea. 

Clef  (of  Music),  q.v.    Cleft  or  Clift,  a  fissure,  a  crack. 
In  the  Bible  "  cliff,"  "  clift,"  and  "cleft,"  a  fissure,  are 
used  indifferently.     "  I  will  put  thee  into  a  clift  of  a 
rock  "  (Exod.  xxxiii.  22) ;  "  To  dwell  in  the  cliffs  of 
the  valleys  ''  (Job  xxx.  6) ;  "  Thou  art  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock  "  (Cant.  ii.  14). 
***  The  distinction  should  be  preserved  thus  : 
Cliff,  cliffs  (of  the  sea) ;  clef,  clefs  (of  Music). 
Clift,  cliffs  (fissure) ;  cleft  (cut),  as  '•'  cleft  wood.'' 

" Cliff,"  Old  Eng.  olif,  a  rock,  a  cliff  of  the  sea.     "Clef,"  Fr.,  q.v. 
" Clift "  or  "Cleft "  (a  fissure),  Old  Eng.  cleofa,  a  cleft,  clyfth,  splits. 
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Climate,  kll'.mat;  climatic,  kli.miit'.ik  (udj.)     (i  short  in  Lat.) 
French  climat ;  Latin  cllma,  cltmatis ;  Greek  klima,   a  heavenly 
zone.    Ancient  geographers  divided  the  globe  into  60  parts  called 
"  climates,"  80  north  and  30  south  of  the  Equator. 

Cli'max,  plu.  cli'maxes ;  Climac'teric,  a  crisis ;  Climac'terical. 

Latin  climax,  cllmactericus ;  Greek  kllmax,  a  ladder. 
Climb,  past  climbed  [clomb],  past  part,  climbed,  climb-ing, 
climb-er,  kllme,  kUmeddsyL),  kllme'-ing,  klimc'.er(klvme). 
("  Clomb"  and  "clamb  "  [past~\  are  still  used  in  poetry.) 
Old  Eng.  cliniblari],  past  clamb  (plu.  clumb\on}),  past  part,  clomben. 
Clime.     A  region  or  tract  having  its  characteristic  climate. 

Latin  cltma;  Greek,  klima.    (See  Climate.) 
Clinch,  to  fix,  as  to  "  clinch  a  nail."    Clench,  to  grasp  (q.v.) 

Dutch  klinken;  Danish  klinke,  to  rivet. 

Cling,  past  clung  [clang'],  past  part,  clung;  cling'-ing,  cling-er 
not  cling'. ging,  clin-ger,  to  adhere  firmly. 
"Finger"  (fin'.ger),  "  Clinger  "  (kliny'.cr).     The  root  of 
"finger"  is  fin  or  f6n,  to  seize,  and  therefore  the  division 
of  the  word  is  fin'.ger.     The  root  of  "clinger"  is  cling, 
and  hence  the  division  of  the  word  is  cling'.er. 
Old  Eng.  cling[an],  past  clang,  past  part,  clongen,  to  cling. 
Clip,  clipped  (1  syl.)  or  clipt,  clipp-ing,  clipp-er.     (Eule  i.) 
Old  Eng.  clypp[ari],  past  clypte,  past  part,  clypt,  to  clip  or  clasp. 
Clique  (French),  cleek  ;  cliquey,  cleek-y  ;  cliqu-ish,  cleek-ish. 
A  clique  is  an  exclusive  "  set "  of  similar  rank  or  tastes. 
Cloak.  An  outer  garment.  (0.  E.  cldth,  a  covering,  and  -ock  dim.) 
Clock,  a  time-piece.  (Old  Eng.  clucgge;  Low  Lat.  clocca  or  cloca.) 
Clod,  clodd-ish  (Rule  i.)     Clodhopper,  a  rustic,  a  peasant. 
Old  English  cliid,  a  clod,  a  stone  ;  Danish  klods,  blocks,  clods. 
Clog,  clogged(l syl.),  clogg'-ing,  clogg'-y,  clogg'i-ness.  (R. i., xi.) 

Old  Eng.  clot,  a  log  ;  AVelsh  cloigen,  anything  tied  to  another. 
Clois'ter  (of  a  cathedral),  clois'tered  (2  syl.),  clois'tering. 

Old  Eng.  clustro,  a  cloister  ;  clustor,  an  enclosure ;  Latin  claustrum. 
Close,  kloce  (noun),  kldze  (verb),  to  shut,  a  place  shut  in. 

Closed,    klozd ;    clos-ing,    kloze'-ing ;    clos-er,    kloze'-er ; 
close-ly,   kloce'-ly ;  close-ness,  kluce'-ness ;  close  handed, 
clos-er,  kloce' -er  (comp.),  clos-est,  kloce' -est  (sup.)    R.  xix. 
Old  Eng.  clusa,  close,  a  prison  ;  Latin  claustrum  (verb  claudo,  to  shut). 
Closet,  kloz'.et.    A  little  enclosure.     (Close  and  -et  diminutive.) 
Clot,  clott-ed,  clott-ing,  clott-y.     A  lump,  to  coagulate.    (R.  i.) 
Cloth,  kloth  (noun) ;  clothe,  klotlie  (verb) ;  clothes,  klothz. 
Cloth,  plu.  cloths,  kloth,  kloths.     Any  woven  fabric. 
Clothes,  klothz,  garments.     Clothe,  to  dress  in  garments. 
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Clothes-brush,  cloze-brush;  clothes-basket,  cloze-bas.ket. 
Clothe,  past  and  p.p.  clothed  (1  syl.)  or  clad,  cloth-ing. 
Clothier,  klothe'-yer.    A  dealer  in  clothes,  an  outfitter. 
Old  Eng.  cldth,  cloth ;  cleeth,  a  garment :  cldth[iari],  to  clothe. 
Cloud,  cloud'y,  cloud'i-er  (comp.),  cloud'i-est  (super.),  cloud' i-ly, 
cloud'i-ness.     The  vapours  of  the  air  amassed  (Eule  xi.) 
Welsh  cluder,  a  heap  or  pile ;  Old  Eng.  cliid,  a  heap,  a  hill. 
Clove.    A  spice,  a  division  of  a  root  of  garlic,  &c.    In  Bot.,  a  bulb. 
''  Clove  "  (a  spice),  French  clou,  a  nail ;  Latin  davus. 
"Clove"  (of  garlic),  Old  Eng.  clufe  (from  cluf[an]),  to  cleave. 

Cloven.     Divided,  as  "  cloven  foot,"  "  cloven  tongues  of  fire." 

Old  Eng.  clyfer-fdte,  cloven-footed,  clofen,  p.p.  of  clufan,  to  cleave. 
Cloy,  cloyed(l  syl.),  cloy-ing, cloy-less.  To  fill  to  loathing  (R.xiii.) 

Danish  klsge,  to  retch,  to  feel  sick. 
Club,  clubbed  (1  syl.),  clubb-ing,  clubb-ist.     (Rule  i.) 

"  Club  "  (a  cudgel),  Welsh  dob  a  knob,  dopa  a  club  stick. 

"Club"  (a  society),  Germ,  gelttbde,  a  body  of  men  united  by  a  sacred 

vow. 

Clue.     Shakespeare  uses  this  word  (All's  Well,  &c.,  i.  2),  but 
clew  is  better.    (See  Clew.) 

Clum'sy,  chim'si-er  (comp.),  clum'si-est  (super.},  clum'si-ness, 

clum'si-ly.     Awkward,  not  natty.     (Rule  xi.) 
Old  Eng.  clom,  a  bond  ;  clom-sy,  as  if  one's  hands  were  tied. 
Clyster.     An  injection  for  medical  purposes. 

Latin  clyster;  Greek  klustir,  a  syringe  (kluzo,  to  wash). 
Co-.  The  Latin  prefix  con,  with  the  n  dropped.  It  stands 
before  a  vowel  or  h,  as  coalesce,  cohabit.  Before  "  o  "  it 
is  separated  by  a  hyphen,  as  co-operate.  With  a  hyphen 
it  is  used  before  any  letter:  as  co-mates,  co-partner.  In 
Mathematics  it  means  the  complement,  as  co-sine,  co-tan- 
gent, &c.  (See  Con-.) 

Co.     Contraction  of  Company :  as  "  Smith  aiid  Co." 
Coach,  koch.    A  close  carriage  Avith  front  and  back  seats. 

French  coche ;  Latin  carruc[u],  a  calash. 
Coadjutor,  fern,  coadjutrix,  ko'.ad.ju".tor,  &c.,  a  helper. 

Latin  co  [con]  adjiitor  (javo,  to  help),  a  fellow-helper. 
Coagulate,  ko.ag".u.late   (to   clot),  coag'ulat-ed,   coag'ulat-ing, 
coag'ulat-or,   coag'ulat-ive    (Rule    xix.),    co-ag'iila"tion, 
coag'ulant,  coag'ulum,  coag'ulable,  coag'ulabiT'ity. 
Latin  co-dguldre,  to  curd;  codguldtio,  codyliltitus,  codgiUwn. 
Coal,  kole.    A  black  mineral  used  for  fuel. 

Collier,  kol'.yer.  A  ship  for  conveying  coals,  a  coal  labourer. 
Collier-y,  plu.  collieries,  kol'.ye.riz.  A  coal-pit,  coal-works. 
Old  Eng.  (.61  oicdll.  The  a  of  "coal"  is  to  compensate  for  the  accent. 
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Coalesce,  ko'M.less'  (to  assimilate),  coalesced,  ko'.a.lest';  coales- 
cing, Uo' .a.les" .sing  ;  coalescent,  ko' .a.les" .sent ;  co'ales'- 
cence;  coalition,  ko'.a.lish'.on;  coalition-ist. 
Lat.  co  [con]  alesco,  to  grow  closer  and  closer  together  (alo,  to  cherish). 
Coarse,  korse  not  co.orse  (gross).    Corse  (a  corpse).  Course  (q.v.) 
Coars-er  (comp.),  coars-est  (super.),  coarse-ly,  coarse-ness. 
Old  Eng.  gorst  (rough),  as  in  goose-berry,  cos-lettuee ;  wrsinion,  or 

cwrsinion,  a  coarse  onion  (corrupted  to  Latin  allium  ursinum). 
" Corse,"  a  poetical  form  of  Corpse.     "Course"  (a  process,  a  chase). 
French  course ;  Latin  cursus,  a  course. 

Coast,  kdst,  land  lying  next  the  sea.     Coastwise  not  coasticays. 

French  coste  now  cote  ;  Low  Lat.  costfra,  Lat.  tosta,  a  rib  or  side. 
Coat,  lute,  coat-ed,  coat-ing;  coatee,  ko.tee,  a  half-coat. 

French  cotte;  Germ,  Jcutte;  Ital.  cotta.    (Our  word  is  ill-spelt.) 
Coat-of-arms,  plu.  coats-of-arms,  not  court-of-arms. 
Coat-of-mail,  plu.  coats-of-mail,  not  coat-of-male. 
Coax,  koxe;  coaxed,  koxd;  coax-ing,  coaxing-ly,  coax-er. 

Welsh  coor,  to  coax ;  cocru,  to  fondle :  French  cocasse,  funny. 

Cobble,  kob'.b'l  (to  botch);  cobbled,  kob'.b'ld;  cobbler,  kob'.lcr; 
cobbling,  kob'.ling;  cobbling-ly  (double  6,  root  cob,  R.i.) 

Welsh  cdb,  a  thump ;  cobio,  to  thump ;  coblyn,  a  thumper. 
Cobra  da  Capello,pfat.  Cobras  or  Cobra  da  Capellos.  Hooded  snake. 

Portuguese,  "  the  hooded  snake ;"  capello,  a  hood. 

Cob'web;  cobwebbed,  kob'.webd;  cob'webb-ing,  cob'webby. 

(The  double  "b"  ivould  be  contrary  to  Eule  Hi.,  but  the 
word  was  originally  joined  with  a  hyphen.) 

Cob  or  cop,  a  spider ;  as  Old  Eng.  atter-cop  the  poison-spider ;  Dutch 
spinne-kop  ;  Chaldee  kopi,  a  cobweb. 

Coca,  ko'-kah  (a  narcotic).     Cocoa,  kd.'ko  (a  nut),  or  substance 
prepared  from  the  Cacao  (ku.kay'.o)  plant. 

"Coca,"  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Erythrox'ylon  Coca,  of  Peru. 
"Cocoa,"  the  fruit  of  the  Theobrdma  Cacao  (West  Indies). 

Cochineal,  koch'.i.neel  not  kok'.i.neel.     Crimson  dye-stuff. 

Spanish  cochinilla,  the  wood  louse  ;  French  cochenille,  cochineal. 
Cochlea,  kok'.le.ah  (part  of  the  ear);  Cochlear,  kok'.le.ar  (In  Sot.) 
Cochleary,  kok'.leM.ry.    Spiral,  like  a  shell. 
Cochleate,  kok'.le.ate ;  cochleat-ed,  kok'.le.ate'.ed.  (E.  xix.) 
Latin  cochlta;  Greek  kochlias,  a  snail's  shell. 
Cock,  fern,  hen ;  cock'erel,  fern,  pullet.    Barn-door  fowls. 

Cock  and  hen  are  also  gender-words :  as 
Cock-bird,   fern,  hen-bird;    cock-sparrow,  hen-sparrow< 
cock -pheasant,  hen -pheasant;   inoor.cock,  moor -hen; 
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peacock,  pea-hen ;  turkey-cock,  fern,  turkey ;  cock-lobster, 
hen-lobster.    Woodcock  is  both  mas.  and  fein. 
Old  Eng.  coc  or  cocc,  and  hen  or  henn  ;  French  coq,  poule. 
("Pullet,"  like  "beef,"  "mutton,"  "veal,"  &o.,  shows  that  the  Nor- 
man lords  retained  their  names  for  the  "meats,"  while  the  Saxon 
serfs  retained  their' 's  for  the  living  animals  wTiich  they  tended.) 

Cockade  (2  syl.)    A  livery  worn  on  the  hat    (French  cocarde.) 
Cockatrice,  kok'.a.trte  (French  cocatrix). 
Cockchafer,  kok'.chafe.er.    The  May-bug.    (Old  Eng.  ceafor.) 
Cockle,  kok'.k'l.    The  corn-rose.    (Old  Eng.  coccel,  the  darnel.) 
Cockle,  kok'.k'l.    Shell-fish.     (Latin  cochlea,  Greek  kochlos.) 
Cockle,  kok'.k'l;  cockled,  kok'.cld;  cockling.     To  puckej?. 

French  re-coquiller,  to  curl  up,  dog's-ear,  or  cockle. 
Cockroach,  kok'.rotch.    A  black  beetle.    (Old  Eng.  hreoce.) 
Cockscomb  (a  plant).    Coxcomb,  a  fop.    Both  kox'.kome. 

The  licensed  jesters  were  called  coxcombs,  because  they 
wore  a  "  cock's  comb  "  in  their  caps.    Spelling  incorrect. 
Coddle,  kod'.d'l.    To  parboil,  to  pamper ;  one  pampered. 

Coddled,  kod'.d'ld;  coddling,  kod'Mng ;  coddler,  kod'.d'ler. 

Codling.     A  young  cod. 
Old  English  -ling,  " offspring  of,"  "young  of." 

Codlin.     An  apple  fit  for  coddling  or  cooking  (-in  not  -ing). 

Latin  codil[is],  fit  for  roasting  or  baking.  Old  Eng.  cod-ceppel,  the 
cooking  apple.  "  Cod  "  (the  fish),  is  a  corruption  of  Gad[us].  Lat. 
the  codfish :  "  hadd[ock] "  is  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

Code  (of  laws),  codex,  ko'.dex  (Latin).  An  ancient  manuscript. 
Codipil,  kod'.t,cil,  a  supplement  to  a  will  (Lat.  codicillus,  a 

little  book) ;  codicillary,  kod' \i.c\l" '.la.ry  (adj.  of  codicil). 
Codify,  W.di.fy ;  codifies,  ko'.dtfize ;  codified,  ko'.dtfide  ; 

co'difi-er;  codify-ing;    codifi-cation,  ko' M.fi.ka" .shun  ; 

codist,  ko'.dist,  one  who  reduces  laws  to  a  "  code."  R.  xi. 
Latin  codex,  a  volume  (from  caudex,  the  stock  of  a  tree),  books 

being  at  one  time  made  of  boards  (from  cxdo,  to  fell). 

Coehorn,  ko'horn.    A  military  projectile.    (See  Cohorn.) 

Coequal,  ko*e'.qual,  coequal-ly;  coequality,  ko'.e.quoV'.i.ty. 
Latin  co  [con]  cequalis,  Lall]  alike  equal. 

Coerce,  ko.erse' ;  coerced,  ko.erst' ;  coerc-ing,  Jco.er'.sing  ; 
coerc-er,  ko.er'.ser ;  coerc-ion,  Uo.er'-shun ;  coerc-ive, 
ko.er'.siv ;  coercive-ly ;  coerc-ible,  ko.ef.sLb'l.  B.  xix. 

Latin  coercSo,  co  [con]  arcgo,  to  drive  or  press  together.  The  word 
"compel"  foom-pelloj  means  the  same  thing. 

Coessential,  ko'.es.seri".shal,  same  in  essence;  coesaential-ly ; 

coessentiality,  ko'.es-sen'-shi.ar'-i-ty,  coessential  etate. 
Latin  co  [con]  essentialis,  partaking  of  the  same  essence. 
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Coeternal,  ko'.e.ter'nal,  coeternal-ly;  coeternity,  ko'.e.ter".ni.ty. 

Latin  eo  [con]  ceternus,  co  [con]  cettrnftas,  equally  eternal,  &c. 
Coeval,  ko.e'.val,  coeval-ly.    (Latin  co[con]«8vum,  equal  ages.) 
Coexecutor,  fern,  eoexecutrix,  ko'.ex.ek".u.tor,  ko'.ex.ek"u.trix. 

Latin  co  [con]  exeetitor,  &c.,  joint  executor  •with  [another]. 
Coexist,   ko.ex.ist' ;   coexist'-ed,  coexist'-ing,  coexist'-ent,   co- 

exist'-eace  not  coexist-ant,  coexist-ance. 
Latin  co  [con]  existere,  to  exist  at  the  same  time  (followed  by  with.) 
Coextend,  ko'.ex.tend"  (to  extend  equally) ;  coextend'-ed,  coex- 
tend'-ing,   coextent,    ko'.ex.tent' ;    coextension,    ko'.ex.- 
ten".shun    (Kule    xxxiii.),   coextensive,    ko'.ex.ten".siv ; 
coextensive-ly,  coextensive-ness. 

Latin  co  [con]  extendo,  supine  -tensum,  co-extensivus,  co-extcnslo. 
Coffee,  kof'fe.    The  berry  of  the  Cqff'ea  arab'ica,  from  Caffa 

or  Kaffa,  a  province  of  Abyssinia. 
French  cafi;  Spanish  cafe  ;  Italian  caffe  ;  Danish  Jcaffe. 
Coffer,  kof.fer  (a  chest),  coffer-ing ;  coffered,  kof.ferd. 
Coffin,  kof.fin;  coffin-ing,  coffined,  kof.finnd. 

(The  double  "/"  is  French,  our  chief  source  of  error.) 
Old  Eng.  cofa,  a  box ;  Low  Lat.  cofSra,  or  cofra ;  Ital.  cofano  ;  Latin 

cSphlnus  ;  Greek  kSphlntis,  a  basket. 
Cog-  (prefix).     The  Latin  con-  before  the  derivations  of  nascor, 

nosco,  and  nomen :  as  connate,  cognition,  cognomen. 
Cog  (of  a  wheel),  to  trick ;  cogged  (1  syl.~),  cogging.    Cog,  a  boat. 
"Cog"  (of  a  wheel),  Welsh  eocos,  cogs  of  a  wheel. 
"  Cog  "  (to  trick),  Welsh  coegio,  to  trick  ;  coeg,  a  trickster. 
"Cog,"  Low  Latin,  coggo,  a  sort  of  small  boat. 
Cogent,  ko'.jent,  cogent-ly;  cogen-cy.  Urgent,  urgently,  urgency. 

Latin  cogens,  cogentis,  co  [con]  ago,  to  urge  together. 
Cogitate,  koj'.i.tate  (to  think),  cog'itat-ed,  cog'itat-ing,  cogitat- 
ive (Kule  xix.),  cogitative-ly,  cog'ita"tion,  cogitable. 
Latin  cSyUdre,  supine  -tdtum  (to  think) ;  cogitdtio,  cogitdbilis. 
Cognac,  kijn'.yak,  not  cogniac.    The  best  French  brandy. 

So  called  from  Coynac,  in  Charente.     (French  cognac.) 
Cognate,  related  on  the  mother's  Bide ;  Agnate,  on  the  father's. 
Cogna'tion,  relationship  on  the  mother's  side. 
Agna'tion,  relationsliip  on  the  father's  side. 

An  uncle  on  the  father's  side  is  an  agnate,  because  he 

bears  the  same  surname ;   an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side 

is  a  cognate  only,  he  is  related  by  birth,  but  does  not 

bear  the  same  surname,  or  belong  to  the  same  "  gens." 

Cognisable,   kog'M.za.b'1  (R.  xxiii.) ;    cognisant,   kog'.ni.zant ; 

cognisance,  kog' .ni.zance  ;  cognisee,  kog'.ni.zee. 
Latin  cog  [con]  nosctre,  to  know  for  the  first  time. 
"To  recognise,"  is  to  know  not  for  the  first  time,  to  recall. 
(These  words  ought  not  to  le  spelt  with  a  "z."    Kule  xxxi.) 
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Cognoscente,  plu.  cognoscenti,  kog'.nos.sen.te,  kog'.nos-sen".ti. 
One  learned  in  art.     (Italian,  from  the  Latin  cognoscere.) 
Cognomen,  plu.  cognomens,  kog.no', men  not  kog'.no.men. 

Latin  cog  [con]  nomen,  a  name  with  [your  personal  name]. 
Cohabit,  ko.hnb'.it.     To  live  together  not  in  a  married  state. 
Cohab'it-ed,  cohab'it-ing;  cohabitation,  ko.hab'.i.ta".shun. 
("  ed,''  after  "  d"  or  "  t "  makes  a  separate  syllable.) 
Latin  co  [con]  h&liito,  to  dwell  together ;  co-habitdtio. 
Coheir,  fern,  coheiress,  ko.air,  ko.air'. ess.    Cohere,  ko.hear'  (q.v.) 
"Coheir"  (joint  heir),  Latin  co  [con]  hares,  heir  with  [others]. 
(Only  Jive  words  have  the  initial  "h"  mute:  they  are  heir,  hour, 
honest,  honour,  and  humour.) 

Cohere,  ko.heer'  (to  stick  together),  cohered'  (2  syl.),  coher'-ing ; 

cohur'-ence;  cohcr'eucy;  coher'ent,coher'ent-ly.  (R.xix.) 

Cohesion,  ko.he'.zhun;  cohesive,  ko.Jie'.siv,  cohe'sive-ly,  cohe'- 

sive-ness;  cohe'sible;  cohesibility,  ko.he'.si.bil".i.ty. 
Latin  co  [con]  hwrere,  sup.  cohcesum,  to  stick  together ;  co-hcerentia. 
Cohorn,  ko.horn.    This  is  the  French  spelling,  and  is  better  than 
coehoru.     A  mortar  invented  by  Baron  de  Cohorn  (Coe- 
hoorn)  of  Holland,  called  the  Dutch  Vauban  (1641-1704). 
Cohort,  ko'-hort  not  ko'.ort.     A  body  of  spldiers.     (Lat.  cohors.) 
Coif,  koyf  (Fr.  coijfe).    Coiffure,  koyf'.fure  (Fr.),  a  headdress. 
Coil,  koyl;  coiled,  koyld.     To  gather  a  rope  together  in  rings. 

French  cueillir,  to  coil ;  Latin  cottiyere,  to  collect. 
Coin,  koyn;  coined,  koynd;  coin-er,  coin-ing,  coin-age. 

French  coin,  a  wedge  ;  Latin  cunvus,  a  die  for  stamping  money. 
Coincide,   ko'.in.side"    (to    agree),    coincld"-ed,    coiucld"-ing ; 
coincidence,    k<l.in'.si,.dense    not    ko.in. si'. dense ;     coin- 
cident, kd. in'. st dent;  coincident-ly  (simultaneously). 
Latin  co  [con]  incld&re.,  to  fadge  in  together  (cadtre,  to  fall). 
Coke.     Coal  deprived  of  its  volatile  matters  by  heat. 

Old  English  colk,  refuse,  the  core  of  an  apple,  &c. 
Col- (Latin  prefix).     Con  before  "1"  is  so  written.     (See  Con-) 
Colander,  kul'.an.der.    A  strainer.     (Latin  colans,  straining.) 
"  Culatorlium'],"  not  "  colandcr[ium],"  is  the  Latin  ivord. 
Colchicnm,  kSl' .chi.kum.     Meadow-saffron,  Naked  lady. 

From  Colchis,  on  the  Euxine  sea,  where  it  nourishes. 
"  Naked  Lady,"  because  the  flowers  are  without  leaves. 
Cold,  cold-er  (comp.),  cold-est  (siiperl.) ;  cold-ish,  rather  cold. 

Old  Eng.  cdld  or  ccald,  cold,    (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  diminutive.) 
Coleopter,  plu.  coleoptera,  kol'.e.op".ter,  kol'.e.op".te.rah,  also 
Coleopteran,  kol'.e.o2)".te.ran,l>eetlcs,&c.  Coleop'terons  (adj.) 
Gk.  Mlfus  ptfrdn,  slieath-wing.    Insects  with  sheaths  to  their  wings. 
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Col'ic  not  Cholic,  a  bowel  attack.    Choleric,  kol'.e.rik,  passionate. 
Latin  cdlicus,  the  colic  (from  Greek  kdldn,  the  intestine). 
"Choleric,"  Latin  chOKrlcus  (from  Greek  Mtt,  bile). 

Coliseum,  kSl.i.see'.um.    The  largest  amphitheatre  in  Rome. 

The  same  spelling  is  kept  in  "  Rue  de  Coliste,"  Paris. 
Colosseum  is  the  more  usual  spelling  in  English. 
The  Horn  "  Coliseum  "  was  so  called  from  the  "  Colossus  "  or  gigantic 
statue  of  Nero  which  stood  near  it,  as  well  as  from  its  great  size. 

Collapse,  kol.laps',notko.lapii';  collapsed,  kol.lapst';  collaps'-ing. 

Latin  col  [con]  labor,  lapsus,  to  sink,  or  tumble  all  together. 
Collar  (for  the  neck).    Choler,  kol'.er,  anger. 

"Collar  "  Old  Eng.  ceolr,  from  ceole,  the  throat ;  Lat.  collum,  the  neck. 

"Choler,"  Latin  chiUra;  Greek  ch8U,  bile,  anger. 

Collate,  kol.late'  not  ko.late';  collat-ed,  collat-ing.     (Rule  xix.) 
Collation,  kdl.la'.shun  not  "Co-lation"  (a  very  common 
error);  collat'-or  (R.  xxxvii.);  Collat'-ahle  (an  error  in 
spelling);   the  Latin  collatare  means  "to  make  wide." 
Collat-ible  is  the  proper  derivative  of  confcrre,  collatum. 
Latin  con-ferro,  supine  col-laium,  to  bring  together,  to  compare. 
Collateral,  kdl.lat'.e.ralnotko.laf.e.ral;  collat'eral-ly. 

Latin  col  [con]  lateralis,  indirect  (col  Idtus,  lateris,  the  side),  running 

on  the  side,  proceeding  from  one  side. 

Colleague,  kol'.leeg  (noun),  kol.leeg'  (verb);  colleagued,  kol- 
leegd';  colleagu-ing,  kol.leeg'. ing.    To  league  together. 
French  coltegue;  Latin  collega  (from  con  lego,  to  gather  together). 
Collect,  kol'.lect  (noun),  kol.lecf  (verb),  collect'-ed,  collect'-ing, 
Collect'-ive,  collect'ive-ly,  collect'ive-ness ;   collect-ible, 
Collection,  kol.lec' '.sliiin  not  ko.lec'.shon  (Rule  xxxiii.) 
Lat.  col  [con]  Icggre,  -lectum,  to  gather  together ;  collectio,  collectlvus. 
Col'lege  not  colledge;  collegian,  kol.lee'.ji'an;  collegiate,  kol.- 

lee'.ji'ate,    A  society,  a  superior  school  institution. 
Latin  collegium,  (from  col  [con]  lego,  to  gather  together). 
Colley  or  collie,  a  cur.    Cooley  or  colie,  a  porter  (East  Indies). 
Collier,  kol.yer ;  collier-y,  kol.ye.ry.    (See  Coal.) 
Collision,  kol.lizh'.un  not  ko.lizh'.un.    A  striking  together. 

Latin  collisio  (from  collldo,  col  [con]  Ucdo,  to  hurt  mutually  by 
"striking  together";  so  elisio  fe  Icedo},  to  strike  out). 

Collocate,  kol'.lo.kate;    col'locat-ed,  col'locat-ing ;    collocation, 
Jcol'.lo.kay".shun.    A  setting  side  by  side.     (Rule  xxxiii.) 
Latin  collocatio  from  col  [con]  locare,  to  place  together. 
Collodion,  kol.lo.dton  not  ko.lo'.di.on  nor  ko.lo' \di.um.    A  solu- 
tion of  gun-cotton  in  ether,  used  in  photography,  <fec. 
Greek  kolla  eidos,  glue-like.    It  was  first  used  in  surgery,  because  in 
drying  it  left  a  gluey  film  over  woitnds.    (An  ill-formed  word.) 
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Colloquial,  kol.lo' .qui.al  not  ko.ld'.qui.al;  collo'quial-ly ; 
Collo'quial-ism,  form  of  expression  in  common  use. 
Colloquy,  plu.  colloquies,  Icol'.loJcwi,  kol.lo.hotz. 
Colloquist,  kol'.lo.kwist.    A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 
Lat.  col  [con]  loquor,  to  speak  together ;  French  colloque,  conference. 
Colhide,  to  conspire  in  a  fraud ;  collusion,  kol.lu'.zhun  (R.xxxiii.) 
Collusive,  kol.lu'.siv,  collu'sive-ly,  collu'sive-ness ; 
Collusory,  kol.lu'.zo.ry,.     Of  the  nature  of  a  fraud. 
Latin  col  [con]  ludo,  supine  lusum;  collusio,  to  play  into  each  other's 

hands,  with  the  view  of  deceiving  a  third  party. 
Colocynth,  kol'.o.sinth  (only  one  1).    The  bitter-apple. 

Latin  cdlOcynthis ;  Greek  ktildkunthis,  bitter-gourd. 
Colon,  ko.lon.     The  largest  intestine.    A  stop  made  thus  (:). 

Latin  colon ;  Greek  kdldn,  a  limb  or  member  of  anything. 
Colonel,  ker'.nel;  colonel-cy,  ker'.nel.sy  (-cy  denotes  "rank"); 
colonel-ship,    ker'.nel.ship    (-ship    denotes   "  tenure    of 
office.")    In  "  Hudihras  "  we  have  "  colonelling  "  (4  syl.) 
( Our  pronunciation  is  a  vulgar  contraction,  "  Co'n-el.") 
French  colonel  (from  colonne,  a  column),  a  commander  of  a  column 
or  regiment  of  soldiers ;  till  the  reign  of  Francois  I.  called  capi- 
taine-colonel.    Low  Latin  colonellus. 

Colonnade,  kol' .on.nade.    A  covered  walk  with  columns. 

French  colonnade  (from  colonne,  a  column).    Latin  columndtus. 
Colony,  plu.  colonies,  kol'.o.niz;  col'onist;  col'onise,  col'oms-ed, 

col'onis-ing,  col'onls-er  (R.  xix.),  col'onlsa"tion  (E.  xxxi.) 
Colonial,  ko.lo.ni.al  (not  collo'nial),  belonging  to  a  colony. 
Latin  colonia,  a  colony.    (In  Latin  the  -Id-  is  long.) 
Colophon,  plu.  colophons,  kol'.o.fon.     The  printer's  impress  at 
the  end  of  a  book.     (Greek  kolophdn,  a  finishing-stroke.) 
Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
such  good  horsemen  that  they  could  turn  the  issue  of  a 
battle ;  hence  the  phrase  colophdnem  addere  (/coXo^wro 
tiriTtdtvai),  to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  a  matter. 
Colosseum,   kol.os.see".um  or  Coliseum.      The  great    Roman 
amphitheatre  was  called  "  Colisaeum,"  but  as  the  word  is 
from  "  Colossus."     Colosseum  is  the  better  spelling. 
Colossal,  ko.los'.sal  (not  colossial) ;  colossean,  ko.los.see'.an. 
Lat.  cdlosseus;  Greek  kdlossds,  Tcdlossaids.    The  "Colossos  of  Rhodes" 
was  a  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo,  near  the  harbour. 

Colour,  kul'.er;  coloured,  kul'.crd;  col'our-able,  col'our-ably. 

French  couleur ;  Latin  ctilor.    (Our  word  is  neither  Fr.  nor  Lat.) 
Colporteur,  kol'.por.teur',  a  book  hawker.    Col'portage  (French.) 

Latin  collum  portdre,  to  carry  round  the  neck. 
Colt,  fern,  filly,  both  called  foal,  fdle.    A  young  horse  or  ass. 

Old  Eng.  colt ;  Lat.  fllta,  a  daughter;  Old  Bng.  fold,  a  foal. 
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Coluber,  kol'.u.ber  (Latin).    A  genus  of  serpents. 

Columbine,  kol.um.bine.     A  plant,  so  called  from  the  Latin 

columba,  a  dove.    The  flower  resembles  a  dove's  claw. 
Columella,  kol'.u.mel".la.  The  column  in  the  capsule  of  mosses ; 

the  axis  of  fruits.  (Latin  columella,  a  little  column.) 
Columellia,  kol'.u.mcl".li.ah.  A  genus  of  Peruvian  shrubs. 
Column,  kol'.um,  a  pillar.  Columnar,  ko.lum'.nar  (adj.) 

Latin  columna.  The  adjective  columnar  is  ill-chosen,  as  the  Latin 
word  columnarium  means  a  "tax  on  columns."  The  adjectire  of 
"  columna"  is  columndtus  (columnate). 

Colure,  plu.  colures,  ko.leurs'.     Two  great  circles  cutting  at 
right  angles  the  four  cardinal  points  of  an  artificial  globe. 
Greek  kdlourds  (kfflos  oura,  a  mutilated  tail),  these  circles  are  "cur- 
tailed "  or  cut  by  the  artificial  horizon. 
Colza,  kol'.zah.    A  variety  of  cabbage  which  affords  an  oil. 

French  colza ;  Old  English  caiol,  cole-wort ;  Flemish  kolzaad. 
Com-  (prefix),  for  con-  before  6,  m,  and  p.    Also  in  the  English 
words  comfit  and  comfort,va.  Lat."  con-ficio,"  "  con-fort[is]." 
Coma,  ko'.mah,  lethargy.    Comber,  ko'.mer,  one  who  combs. 
Comatose,  ko'.ma.toze,  lethargic ;  comatous,  ko'.ma.tus. 
"  Coma,"  Lat.  coma,  lethargy ;  Gk.  koma.  (koimdo,  to  put  to  sleep). 
"  Comber,"  Old  Eng.  camb,  a  comb  ;  Germ,  hammer;  Lat.  como. 

Comate,  ko'.mate,  a  companion.     This  word  should  be  commatc. 

"Comate"  (from  the  Latin  comatus),  should   mean   "hairy."     If 

from  co  and  mate,  it  ought  to  be  joined  with  a  hyphen.  (See  Co-.) 

Comb  (b  mute),  combed,  kdmd ;  comb-ing,  kome'.ing ;  comb-er. 
Old  Eng.  camb,  a  comb  ;  Latin  como,  to  dress  the  hair  (coma,  hair). 

Combat,     kom'.lat ;    corn'bat-ed,     com'bat-ing,    com'bat-ant, 

combat-ive,  kom'.biit.iv  ;  com'bative-ness.     (Eule  iii.) 
French  combattre ;  Latin  con  battio,  to  fight  together.  -A 

Combine',  combined'  (2  syl.),  combm'-ing,  combm-er  (R.  xix.), 

combm-able;  combination,  kom'.bi.na".shun.  To  unite, &c. 

Lat.  combindre,  to  combine  (from  com  binus,  two  and  two  together). 

Combustion,  liom.bus'.tchun,  a  burning;  combus'tible,  not-able; 
combus'tibil"ity,  combus'tible-ness,  combus'tive  (R.  xxii.) 
Latin  combustio  ;  comburfre,  sup.  combustum,  to  consume  with  fire. 

Come,  past  came,  past  part,  come,  kum,  kame  ;  com'-ing, 
com'-er  (Rule  xix.)  To  arrive  at  the  place  where  ice 
are;  hence  A.  says  to  B.  "I  am  coming  to  pay  you  a  visit." 
"  I  am  going  to  pay  you  a  visit,"  would  mean  I  intend, 
I  am  about  to... 

To  come  about,  to  happen :  "  How  did  that  come  about?  " 
„  come  at,  to  get-to,  or  obtain :  "  I  cannot  come-at  it." 
„   come  of,  to  arise  from:  "What  came-of  it?" 
„  come-off,  to  escape :  "  We  came-off  with  flying  colours." 
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To  come  on,  to  proceed :  "  The  train  carue-on  quickly." 
„  come  out,  to  publish :  "  The  book  came-out  last  month." 
„  come  over,  to  get  the  better  of:  "You  cannot  come- 
over  me." 

„  come  round,  to  recover :  "  The  man  will  come-round." 
,,  come  up  to,  to  amount  to :  "  It  comes-up-to  300." 
„  come  upon,  to  attack :  "  He  came-upon  me  unawares." 
Old  Eng.  cum[ari],  past  com,  past  part,  eumen;  cuma,  a  comer. 
Comedy,  plu.  comedies,  kom'.e.diz ;  Comedian,  ko.mee'.di.an. 

(In  Latin  and  Greek   the  first   two  vowels  are   long ; 
"comedus''  [short]  means  "one  who  cats  with  you") 

Latin  comce.d'xt,  comcedus;  Greek  kdmodia,  Jc6m6dos,  i.e.,  Tc6m£  6d(, 
a  village  song,  an  ode  sung  at  a  village  [fair]. 

Comely,  kum'.ly.    Nice-looking  (applied  to  peasant  girls,  &c.); 

comeli-ly,  kum'.K.ly;  comeli-ness,  kum'.li.ness  (R.  xvii.) 
From  come.  So  in  Lat.  con-vlniens,  suitable,  &c.,  is  from  venio,  to  come. 
Comestible,  kom.ess'.tx.b'l  (adj.),  edible.    Comestibles  (plu.) 

French  comestible;  Latin  comessor,  to  revel ;  Greek  komazo,  to  revel. 
The  proper  meaning  of  "comestibles"  (eatables)  is  extra  foods,  foods 
in  addition  to  those  which  form  the  "  meals." 

Comet,  kom'-et,  a  "hairy  star";   cometarium,  plu.  cometaria, 
komr.e.tair"re.um,  a  machine  to  show  how  comets  move. 
Cometary,  kom' .e.tct.ry  (adj.);  Com'mentary,  a  comment. 
Cometography,  kom'.e.tog".ra.fg,  treatise  on  comets. 

Latin  ctimata  (from  cSma,  hair) ;  Greek  JedmttSs  (kdme,  hair). 
Most  comets  have  some  sort  of  "  hairy"  light  about  them ;  sometimes 
it  forms  a  "tail,"  sometimes  a  "beard,"  sometimes  a  "nebula,"  &c. 

Comfit,  Comfort ;  Comfiture,  Comforture ;  Dis-  (negative). 

Comfit,  a  seed  coated  with  sugar.    Comfort,  consolation. 

Comfiture,  kom'.ftteur,  preserved  fruit  (French  confiture). 

Comforture,  kom'for.tchur,  what  gives  comfort. 

Dis-comfit,  to  rout.    Dis-comfort,  inquietude. 

Dis-comfiture,  defeat.    Dis-comforture,  want  of  comfort. 

Com'fort  (to  console),  com'forted,  com'forting,  com'forture  ; 
comforter,  fern,  comfortress  or  comforter ;  com'fort-able, 
com'fort-ably,  com'fortable-ness  ;  com'fort-less,  com'fort- 
less-ly,  comfortless-ness,  absence  of  comfort. 

"Comfit,"  French  confit;  Latin  eonfectus  (our  "confection"). 

"  Dis-comftt,"  "dis-comftture,"  French  de'confire,  ddconfiture;  Latin 

dis  configo,  to  unfasten.    Both  French  and  English  are  ill-formed. 
"Dis-comfort,"  French  Mconfort;  Latin  dis  con  (fortis,  strong). 
"Comfort,"  French  conforter;  Latin  " confortdri,"  to  be  strong. 
(There  is  no  reason  why  "con"  should  be  changed  to  "com"  before  fit 

and  fort,  and  it  violates  all  analogy.     At  all  events,   "comfit" 

should  be  conflt,  a  "confection."} 
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Comic,   kom'.ik,   droll.      Com'ical,   com'ical-ly,  coni'ical-ness  5 

comicality,  kom'.i.kaV'.i.ty,  drollery. 
Latin  comtcus  (the  o  long) ;  Greek  kdmlkds.    (See  Comedy.) 
Coming,  kum'.ing,  approaching.     (See  Come.) 
Comma,  plu.  commas,  kom'.mctz.  A  stop  made  thus  (, ).  Co'ma,  q.v. 

Latin  comma;  Greek  komma,  a  part  cut  off  fkoptd,  to  lop). 
Command,   kom.mclnd' ;    command'-able,   command'-ant,   com- 

mand'-atory,  command'-er,  command'-raent.     To  order. 
Comman'der-in-chief,  plu.  comman'ders-in-chief. 

French  comman.de,  commandant,  com/nander,  commandement ;  Latin 

con-manddre ;  to  give  orders  with  [others]. 

Commemorate,  kom.mem'-o.rate.    (Double  m  followed  by  one  m.) 
Commem'orat-ed,  commem'orat-ing,  commem'ora"tion. 
Commem'orative,  kom.mem'.o.raMv ;  commem'orable. 
Latin  com  [con]  mgmSrare,   commgmdrabnis,  comme'mo'rdtio,  com- 

me'md'rdre,  to  call  to  niind  with  [some  special  act]. 
Commence,    kom.mense',   to    begin ;    commenced,    kom.menst'; 
commenc'-ing  (Eule  xix. ),  commence'-ment  (Kule  xviii.) 
C"  Comince  "  would  Jiave  been  better,  but  as  usual  we  have 
followed  the  French,  and  copied  their  error.) 
French  commeneer,  commencement.    Corruption  of  the  Ital.  comin- 

ciare  ;  Lat.  cum  initio,  with  the  beginning. 
Commend',  commend'ed,  commend' -able,  commend'-ably,  com- 

mend'able-ness ;  commendation,  kom' .men.day" .shun. 
Commend'er,  one  who  praises.    Commendator,  kom.men'.- 

da.tor,  one  who  holds  a  living  in  trust  (in  commendam). 
Commendatory,  kom.men'.du.to.ry,  laudatory.    Commeii'da- 
tary,  one  who  holds  a  living  in  trust  (in  commendam). 
("  Commendatary  "  is  often  spelt  commendator?/,  but  the 
distinction  should  be  observed.) 

French  commender  to  recommend ;    Latin   com  [con]  mendare,  to 
entrust  one  with  [a  commission],  fmandare,  to  give  to  one's  charge). 

Commensurate,   kom.men' .sii.rate  not  kom.men'shu.rate ;    com- 

men'surate-ly,   commen'surate-ness ;    commen'surable, 

commen'surably,  commen'surabil"ity,  commen'sura"tion. 

Frsnch  commensurable,  commensurdbilit6  ;    Latin  com  [con]  mcnsu- 

rare,  to  measure  a  thing  proportionate  with  [something  else]. 
Comment,  kom'.ment  (noun),  ltom.ment'  (verb).     Rule  1. 

Comment'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.) ;  comment' -ing  (followed  by  on). 
Comment,  kom'mcnt ;  com'ment-ary.   A  book  of  comments. 
Commentate,    kom'.men.tate,  to    make   comments;    coiu'- 
mentat-ed,  com'mentat-ing  (R.  xix.) ;  com'mentator  (not 
-ter),  R.  xxxvii.;  com'mentator"ial,  com'menta'tor-ship. 
French  comment;  Lat.  commentari,  to  write  comments,  commentdtus, 
commentarium,  commentator  (from  comminiscor  commtntus,  to  call 
to  mind  many  things  together,  meniscor,  \.o.,memlni,  to  remember. 
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Commerce,  kom'.merse,  trade ;  commercial,  kom.mer'.shal  (adj.), 

commer'cial-ly.    (French  commerce,  commercial.') 

Latin  com  [con]  mercor,  to  trade  with  [others],  commercium. 

Commingle,  kom.min'.y'l;  commingled  (3  syl.),  commingling. 

Old  Eng.  mencg[an]  or  meng[ian\,  to  mingle,  with  the  Lat.  prefix  com-. 
It  would  have  been  better  with  the  English  prefix  ge-  ("gemingle  "). 

Comminute,  kom'.mi.nute.     To  reduce  to  small  pieces,  to  pul- 
verize.     Com'minut-ed   (Rule   xxxvi.),  com'minut-ing 
(Rule  six.);  comminution,  kom'.mi.nu".shun. 
Fr.  comminution;  Lat.  com  [con]  mtnuo,  to  break  into  minute  parts. 

Commiserate,  kom.miz'.e.rate,topity;  commis'ercat-ed(R. xxxvi.); 

commis'erat-ing  (II.  xix.);  cornmis'erat-or  (R.  xxxvii.); 

commiseration,  kom'.miz.e.ray".shun,  pity.    (Double  in.) 
Commiserative,  kom.miz'.e.ra.tiv ;  commis'erative-ly. 
Commiserable,  kom.miz'.e.rci.b'l,  deserving  of  pity. 

French  commiseration;    Latin  commisgrdri,  to  condole  with,  com- 
mls&ratio  (ynisSreo,  to  pity ;  miser,  wretched,  an  object  of  pity). 

Commissary,  plu.  commissaries,  kom'.mis.sa.riz.    A  person  em- 
ployed to  provide  an  army  with  personal  requisites. 

Com'missary-general,  plu.  com'missary-generals,  chief  of 
the  commissaries ;  com'missary-ship,  office  of  commissary. 

Commissariat,  kom'.mis.sur'rt.at.    Commissary  department. 

French  commissaire,  commissariat;  Low  Lat.  comrnissarius ;    Latin 
com  [con]  missus,  sent  with  [the  army],  verb  mitto,  to  send. 

Commission,  kom.mish' .shun ;   commissioned  (3  syl.),  commis'. 

sion-ing;  comrnis'sion-er,  one  authorized. 
Fr.  commission;  Latin  commissio,  (com  mitto,  to  send  with  [orders]^ 

Commit',  to  give  in  charge;  committ'-ed,  committ'-ing,  com- 
mitt-al,  committ-able  (R.  i.,  R.  xxiii.);  Commit'-ment. 

Committer,  one  who  commits.    Committor,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor when  he  commits  a  lunatic  to  a  trustee. 
Committee,  plu.  committees,  kom.mit'.ty,  kom.mit'.tiz. 
French  commettre,  comite";  Latin  com  [con]  mitto,  to  send  together. 
Commix',  commixed,  kom.mixt ;   commixture,  kom.mix'.tchur ; 
commix'-ible  not  -able.   (Not  of  the  1st  Lat.  conjugation.) 
Latin  com  [con]  miscere,  supine  commixtum,  to  mix  together. 
Commodious,  kom.md'.di'us  not  kom.mr/.jus;   commo'dious-ly, 
commo'dious-ness  (Lat.  commodus,  convenient,  suitable), 
commodity,  plu.  commodities,  kom.mod'.i.tiz,  wares. 
Latin  commdditas;  French  commodity,  a  convenience. 
Commodore,  kom'.mo.dor.  Commander  of  a  detachment  of  ships. 
Italian  comandatore,  a  commandant ;  Spanish  comendador. 
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Com'mon,  com'moner  (comp.),  com'monest  (super.),  common-ly, 
com'mon-ness ;  com'mon-able,  held  in  common ;  com'- 
mon-age,  right  of  pasturing  on  a  common ;   com'mon- 
alty,  the  common  people ;  Oom'mon-er,  one  under  the 
rank  of  a  nobleman ;  Commons,  provisions. 
House  of  Commons,  phi.  Houses  of  Commons. 
Common-council,  phi.  Common-councils. 
Common-councilman,  plu.  common-councilmen  (not  -sel). 
Commonweal,  kom.man-iveel.     The  public  good. 
Commonwealth,  plu.  commonwealths,  kom'.mon.welths. 
French  commun  ;  Latin  communis,  common  (munis,  tied  to  duty). 
Commotion,  kom.md' .slvun  not  ko.mS'.shun.    Disturbance. 

Latin  commotio  (com  [con]  moveo,  to  move  together). 
Commune,  kom'.mune  (noun),  kom.mune'  (verb).    Rule  1. 

Communed'  (2  syl.);  commun'ing;  communion,  kom.mu'.- 
ni.on;  commu'nity;  commu'nicant  (of  the  Lord's  Supper). 
Com'munist,  com'munal;  com'munism,  com'munistic. 

French  commune,  communal,  communion,  communisme,  communist*; 
Latin  communio,  communion ;  communftas. 

Communicate, &0m.mu^nt.fcate;commu'nicat-ed,commu'nicat-ing 
(R.  xix.),  commu'nicat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) ;  commu'nicat-ive, 
commu'nicative-ly,  commu'mcative-ness ;  commu'nica- 
tory;  communicable,  kom.mu'.ni.ka.Ul,  commu'nicably, 
commu'nicable-ness,  freedom  in  imparting;  communi- 
cation, ko7n.mu'.ni.kay".shun ;  commu'nicabiT'ity. 

French  communication,  communicatif,  communicabilit£ ;  Latin  com- 
municdre,  communicdtio  (communis,  common). 

Community,  phi.  communities,  kom.mu'.ni.t'iz.     Body  politic. 

French  communaut6  ;  Latin  communttas,  the  community. 
Commute,  kom.mute  (to  exchange);  commut'-ed,  commut'-ing, 
comnmt'-er,  commut'-able,  commut'-ative  (Rule  xix.) 

Commutation,  kom' '.mu.tay" '.shun ;  Commu'tabil"ity. 

French  commutation,  commutatif;  Latin  commutnre,  to  commute ; 
commutdtio  (com  [con]  muto,  to  change  with  [another]). 

Compact,  kom'. pact  (noun);  kom.pact'  (adj.)  Rule  1.  Com- 
pact'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  compact'ed-ly,  compact'-ly. 

Compaction,  kom.pak'.shun;  compact'-ible  (not  -able). 

French  compacte :  Latin  eompactus,  compact ;  compactum,  a  cove- 
nant ;  compactio,  compaction ;  compactilis,  compatible  (from  com 
[con]  pango,  sup.  pactum,  to  drive  close  together). 

Companion,  korthpan'.yun ;  compan'ion-able  (not  a  Lat.  word), 
conipan'ionably,  companion-less,  companion-ship. 
(-ship  Old  Eug.  postfix,  meaning  tenure,  state,  being.) 
French  rompagnion ;  (cum,  pennon,  under  the  same  fla?). 
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Company,  phi.  companies,  Uom.pa.niz.     A  party,  a  firm,  fee. 

("A  firm  "  is  contracted  into  "Co.,"  as  "  Smith  and  Co." 
French  compagnie  (not  cum  panitt  [eating]  bread  together,  as  is 
usually  given,  but  cum  pennon,  under  the  same  flag). 

Compare,  kom.pair' ;  compared'  (2  syl.),  compar'-ing,  com- 
par'-er  (E.  xix.)  Comparable,  kom'.pa.ra.b'l,  Avortby  to 
be  compared,  followed  by  to  (Lam.  iv.  2);  kom.pair'. a.Vl, 
able  to  be  compared  with  each  other,  as  "  The  two  things 
are  not  comparable,"  cannot  be  compared  together. 

Comparative,  kom'.par'ra.fiv.    In  a  more  or  less  degree. 

Comparison,  kom.par'ri.sun  not  comparason. 

Latin  compardre  (com  [con]  paro,  to  make  or  set  things  together.) 
(The  "i"  of  comparison  is  indefensible;  it  is  the  conjugational 
letter,  and  transfers  the  word  from  compardre  "to  compare,"  to 
compardre  "  to  be  extant."  We  are  alone  in  this  outrage,  which  is 
a  great  stumbling  block  to  young  spellers,  latin  comparatin, 
Italian  comparazione,  Spanish  comparacion,  French  comparaison.) 
Compartment.  A  special  department  or  part  of  a  machine. 

French  compartiment,  but  appartement  !    (Latin  com  pars,  partis  ) 
Com'pass,  plu.  com'passes ;  com'passed  (2  syl.),  com'pass-ing. 

French  compas,  verb  compasser,  to  measure;  Latin  com  [con] passus, 
a  stride  or  pace  in  common. 

Compassion,   kom.pash'Mn  ;    compassion -ate,   compassionat-ed, 
compassionat-ing    (Bale    xix.),   compassionate-ly    (Rule 
xvii.),  compassion- able.     (French  compassion.) 
Latin  compassio  (from  com  [con]  pdtior,  to  suffer  with  [another]). 
Compatible.  kom.pat'.i.b'l  not  -able  (not  of  the  1st  Lat.  conj.) 
Compatibly,  compat'ibiT'ity,  compat'ible-nesa. 

French  compatible,  compatibilitd;  Lat.  com  [con]  pft^re,  to  seek  tha 
same  thing,  not  compdtlor,  to  suffer  the  same  thing. 


Compatriot,  kom.pat'.rl.ot.  A  fellow  patriot.  (Ital.  compatriotto.) 
Compeer',  an  equal.  Compare,  kom.pair',  to  judge  by  comparison. 

"  Compeer,"  French  com          ~" 

3!'  (to  force);  compell 
compell'-able  (Rule 


'Compeer,"  French  compere;  Latin  compar,  a  compeer  or  equal. 
Compel'  (to  force);  compelled'  (2  syl.);  compell'-ing,  compell'-er, 

/>mYmpll'  nhl A  ^Rnl/i  i  \ 


Compen'dium,  plu.  compen'diums  or  compendia  (Latin). 
Compensate,    kom'.pen.sate ;    com'pensat-ed,    com'pensat-in" ; 

compensator,  kom'.pen.sa.tor  (not  -ter,  Rule  xxxvii.) ; 

compensation,  kom'.pen.say".shun,  amends  (Rule  xix.)  ; 

compensative,  kom.pen'.sa.ttv  ;  compen'satiye-ly. 

Latin  compensare,  to  make  amends,  compensulio;  French  compenser, 
to  compensate,  compensation,  compensatoire. 

12 
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Compete,  kom.peet';  compet'-ed,compet'-ing;  compet'-er  (E.xix.; 
Competitor,  fern,  competitress,  competitrix,  or  competitor, 
kom.pef.i.tor,  kom.pet'.i.tress ;   compet'itory ;    competi- 
tive,   kom.pet'.i.tiv ;    compet'itive-ly,   by   competition ; 
competition,  kom.pe.tish'.un,  rivalry  in  merit. 
Latin  competitor,  compare  (com  [con]  ptto,  to  seek  with  [another]). 
Competence  or  competency,  plu.  com'petencies,  -tense-ez. 
Com'petent  (not  competanf),  able;  competent-ly  (adv.) 
Latin  (see  above)  compltenter  (adv.),  compittcns,  gen.  -tentis. 
Compile,  kom.plle'  (to  pile  or  get  together),  compiled  (2  syl.), 
compir-ing,compn'-er  (E.xix.);  compile'-ment  (E.  xviii.  IT; 
Compilation,  Mm' '.pl.lay" '.shun.    A  book  compiled,  &c. 
French  compiler,   compilation;    Latin   compilo,    compilatio   (from 

com  [con]  pilo,  to  pile  together.    Our  word  "pillage.") 
Complacent,  kom.play'.sent.    Complaisant,  Wm' .pla.zant' . 
Compla'cent,  affable ;  com'plaisant'  (French),  courteous. 
Compla'cent-ly,  affably ;  complaisant'-ly,  courteously. 
Compla'cence,  affability;  com'plaisance'  (French),  courtesy. 
Com'placency,  Itom.play' '.sen.sy  (same  as  compla'cence). 
Latin  complcicens  -centis  (com  [con]  placere),  to  please  altogether. 
(All  the  French  words  [com'plaisant',  &c.]  are  wrong.    If  from 
complaceo  the  -a  of  the  last  syl.  should  be  -« ;  if  from  complacarc 
[complacans,  to  pay  court  to  one]  the  -s  of  the  last  syl.  should  be  -c). 
Complain',  complained'  (2  syl.),  complain'-ing.     To  find  fault. 
Complaint'.     Dissatisfaction  expressed  in  words. 
Complain'ant,  a  plaintiff.    Complain'er,  one  who  complains. 
French  complainte,  complaignant ;  Latin  com  [con]  planggre,  supine 

planctum,  to  bemoan  with  [someone  about  a  grievance]. 
Complaisant,  kom'.pla.zant'.     (See  Complacent.) 
Complement,  kom.plee'.mcnt ;  compliment,  kom'.pK.ment. 

Comple'ment.  That  which  completes  or  supplies  a  deficiency. 
Com'pliment.     An  expression  of  praise  or  civility. 
Complement'-al  o?-  complement'-ary.  Adj.  of  complement. 
Compliment'-al  or  compliment'-ary.   Adj.  of  com'pliment. 
Com'plement'-ing.     Supplying  what  completes. 
Com'pliment-ing.     Paying  a  compliment. 
"Complement,"  Latin  complementum  (com-plere,  to  complete). 
"  Compliment,"  French  compliment  (from  Latin  complere).   In  Italian 
complimento  and  Spanish  complimicnto,  both  meanings.    French 
complement,  compliment ;  German  complement,  compliment. 
Complete,  kom.pleet;  complet'-ed,  complet'-ing,  cpmplet'-er  (one 
who  completes),  complet'-er  (co;»jj.;,complet-est  (super!.), 
complet'-ory  (E.  xix.)     (Suffix  -ory,  Lat,  -ori[w«]  added 
to  adj.),  complete-ly,  complete-ment,  complete-ness  (Eule 
xvii.j  Completion,  liom.plee' .shun,  finish.   (Eule  xxxiii.) 
French  cowpleter,  compktement ;  Latin  compko,  compUtum. 
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Complex,  Jcom'.plex  (noun),  kom.plex'  (verb).    Rule  1. 

Complexed,  kom.plext';  complex'-ing,  complex'-Ity,  com- 
plexedness,    kom.plex'. ed.ness ;   complication,    kom'.pU.- 
kay".shun,  a  mixture  of  several  tilings. 
French  complexe;  Lat.  complexus  (com  [con]  pledo,  to  twine  together). 
Complexion,  kom.plek'.shun.     The  hue  of  the  face. 

French  complexion.  An  old  medical  term,  from  the  notion  that  the 
skin  "  embraced"  or  contained  a  hue  corresponding  to  the  humour 
or  element  of  the  body :  If  the  element  of  the  body  is  fire,  the 
humour  is  bile,  and  the  hue  yellow;  if  air,  the  humour  is  blood, 
and  the  hue  red;  if  earth,  the  humour  is  black-bile  or  "melan- 
choly," and  the  hue  livid  grey;  if  water,  the  humour  is  phlegmt 
and  the  hue  of  the  skin  dead  white.  What  contains  the  "key." 

Complicate,  kom'.pltkate  (to  involve);  com'plicat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.); 

com'plicat-ing  (Rule  xix.);  com'plicat-er  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Complication,  kom'.pU.  kay".shun.     Intricacy. 
Complicacy,  kvm'.pli.ka.sy  not  kom.plik'.a.sy. 
Complicative,  kom' .pli.k'a.tiv  not  kom.plik'.a.tiv. 
Latin  complicdre  (com  [con]  pltco),  to  fold  together,  to  tangle. 
Complicity,  kom.  pits'. i.ty.    Participation  [in  guilt]. 

French  complicity  (complice,  an  accomplice) ;  Latin  complicdre. 
Compliment,  kom'.ptt.ment.     Complement,  kom.plee'.mcnt  (q.v.) 
"  Present  my  compliments  "  (salutations),  not  complements. 
Complimenter  not  -tor.    (It  is  not  a  Latin  word.) 
Complot',  complott'-ed,  complott'-ing,  complott'-er.     (Rule  i.) 
Comply',  complied'  (2  svl.),  complies  (2  syl.),  compli'-er,  cpmpli'. 
ance,  compli'ant,  compli'-antly,  compli'-able,  compli'-ably, 
compli'-ablenes»,  but  comply'-ing.     (Rule  xi.) 

Latin  complicdre  (com  [con]  pllco,  to  fold  with  [you],  to  agree). 
It  is  not  from  compleo,  nor  yet  from  wmplaceo,  generally  given. 

Compo'nent  not  compo'nant.    Constituent.    (Latin  componens,) 
Comport,  kom.portf,  to  suit;  comported,  &c.;  comport'-able. 

Fr.  comporter;  Lat.  comportdre,  to  cany  together  (Com  [con]  portoj* 
Compose,  kom.poze';  composed'  (2  syl.),  compos'-ing,  compos'-ible. 
Composedly,  kom.po'.zed.ly,  calmly;  compo'sedness  (4  syl.) 
Composure,  kom.po'.zhur.     Tranquility.    (Rule  xix.) 
Composition,  kom'.po.zish".on.    A  putting  together. 
Compositor,  kom.poz' '.i.tor.  One  who  sets  up  type  jjj  printing^ 
Composer,  kom.po'.zer.    One  who  composes. 
Composite,  kom'.poz.zite.    Not  simple,  mixt. 
CompositfiD,  kom'.poz'.i.tee.    An  order  of  plants. 

French  composer,  composite,  composition;  Latin  compone're,  compijg 
sitio,  compositor  (cum  [con]  pdno,  tg  y^fr  together). 

12—2 
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Compound,  kom'.pound  (noun),  kom.pound'  (verb).    Rule  1. 
Compound'-ed  (-ed  forms  a  separate  syl.  after  d  or  *). 
Compound'- able  (Eule  xxiii);  compound'-er. 
Latin  componderare  (com  [con]  pondtro),  to  weigh  out  [different 
things  for  a  mixture].    (Not  from  componfro,  to  put  together.) 

Comprehend',  comprehen'sible,  comprehen'sibly. 

Comprehension,  kom'. pre. hen". shun.     (Rule  xxxiii.) 

Comprehen'sive,  comprehens'ive-ly,  comprehen'sive-ness. 

Latin  compreTiende're,  sup.  -hcnsum  (com  [con]  prghendo,  to  grasp). 
Compress,  kom'.press  (noun),  kom.press'  (verb).    Rule  1. 

Compress',  compressed'  (2  syl.),  compress' -ing.  To  press  close ; 
compress'.ive,  compress'-ible  (not  -able),  compress'ibiT'ity. 
Compression,  kom.presh'.un;  compressure,  kom.presh'.ur. 
Compress-or(not-er).  That  which  serves  to  compress.  (R.xxxvii.) 

Latin  compressio,  compressor,  comprlmo,  sup.  compressum  (cum  [conl 
primo,  to  press  or  squeeze  together). 

Comprise,   kom.prize'  (s  between  two  vowels  =  z),  to  include; 
comprised'  (2  syl.),  compris'-ing,  compiis'-al.   (Rule  xix.) 
French  compris,  past  part,  of  comprendre ;  Lat.  comprehensum,  sup. 
of  comprehendo  (cum  [con]  prchendo,  to  seize  hold  of). 

Compromise,    kom'.pro.mize    not    kom.prom'.iz,    compromised 

(3  syl.),  com'promis-ing,  com'promis-er.     (Rule  xix.) 
French  compromis;  Latin  compromisvum  (cum  [con]  pro  mA.Uo,  to 
send  forth  with  [a  bond] ;  i.e.,  to  give  bond  to  abide  by  arbitration). 

Compt,  count,  an  account  (nearly  obsolete) ;   comptroller,  kon.- 
trole'.er,  an  officer  to  control  or  verify  accounts. 

French  compte,  an  account ;  Latin  compute  [comp'tl,  to  compute. 
Compulsion,   kom.pul'.shun  (force);   compulsive,   kom.pul'.siv ; 

.  compul'sive-ly,  compul'sive-ness.    (Rule  xvii.) 

Compulsory,  liom.pul' .so.ry  (adj.),  compul'sori-ly  (adv.) 

Latin  compello,  sup.  compulsum  (cum  [con]  pello,  to  drive  together). 
Compunction,  kom. punk'. shun.     A  pricking  of  conscience. 

Compunctious,  kdm.punk'shus.  Having  quarms  of  conscience. 

Latin  compunctio,  cum  [con]  pungo,  to  prick  with  [remorse]. 
Compute'  (2  syl.),  comput'-ed,  comput'-ing,  comput'-er,  comput'- 
able  (Rule  xix) ;  computation,  kom'. pu.tay". shun. 

French  comput,  computation;  Latin  computdre,  to  compute. 
Comrade,  hom'rad.     Companion.     (French  camerade.) 

From  camera,  a  chamber,  one  who  occupies  the  same  chamber.    Our 
word  has  quite  lost  sight  of  the  true  meaning. 

Con-;  also  co-,  cog-,  col-,  com-,  and  cor-.    (Latin  prefix.) 
Co-,  before  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  /i.    Also  before  any  letter  with  a 
hyphen,  as  "co-mate,"  "co-partner,"  "co-trustee."     In 
Mathematics  =  complement,  as  "co-sine,''  "  co-secant." 
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Cog-,  before  nascor,  nosco,  nomen,  with  their  derivativei. 
Col-,  before  I,  as  "  col-lect." 

Com-,  before  6,  m,  jp,  and  u.    Also  with  fit  and  fort. 
Con-,  before  c,  s;  d,  I,  t;  q,v,f  (except  "fit"  and  "fort"). 
Cor-,  before  r,  as  "'cor-rect." 

Con. :  As  pro  and  con,  "for"  and  "against"  [a  proposd].    In 
this  sense,  it  is  a  contraction  of  contra  (Latin)  against. 

Con  (to  learn  by  repetition),  conned,  kond;  conn'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

Old  English  conn[ari\  or  cunn[<m],  to  know ;  con,  can. 
Concatenate,  kon.kat'.e.nate ;  concat'enat-ed,  concat'enat-ing. 
Concatenation,  ktin.kat'.e. nay". shun.    To  link  together. 

(In  Latin  the  "  e  "  of  all  these  words  is  long. ) 
Latin  eonedtendre,  to  chain  together  (catena,  a  chain).    Rule  xix. 
Concave,  kon'. kave.    Hollowed  out.     "  Bulged  out "  is  con' vex. 
The  inside  of  a  Q  is  "  concave,"  the  outside  is  "  convex." 

Con'cave;  concaved,  kon'.kdved;  concav-ing,  ktin.kave'.incj 
(R.xix.)  Concavity,  kon.  kav'.i.ty.  The  reverse  is  Convex'ity. 
(When  put  in  opposition  the  accent  is  thrown  on  the  final 
syllable,  as  glasses  for  short  sight  are  concave',  for  far 
sight  they  are  convex'.) 

Latin  con-cfivus,  altogether  hollow  ;  conc&vltas  (c&vus,  a  cave). 
Conceal,  kon.seel' ;  concealed'  (2  syl.),  conceal'-cr,  conceal'-able. 

Latin  con-c£lare,  to  hide  altogether  fcelo,  to  hide). 

Concede,  kon.seed'.     One  of  the  seven  verbs  in  -cede.     The  three 
in  -ceed  are  "exceed,"  "proceed," and  "succeed."  (R. xxvii.) 

Conceded,  kon.seed'.ed ;  conceding,  kon.seed'ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Concession,  kSn.ses'.shun.     Something  conceded. 
French  conceder  ;  Latin  con-cedo,  to  go  with  [you],  to  yield  to  you. 
Conceit,  kdn.seet',  vanity.     Conceited,  kdn.seet'.cd,  vain.    (Rule 
xxxvi.)    Conceit'ed-ly,  conceit'ed-ness.    (Italian  concetto.) 
Latin  conctpto,  sup.  conceptuni,  a  conceived  [opinion  of  oneself]. 
Conceive,  kun.seev'  (to  suppose,  to  comprehend,  &c.) ;  conceived' 
(2  syl.),  conceiv'-ing,  conceiv'-er,  conceiv'-able  (Rule  xxiii.), 
conceiv-ably,  conceiv'-ableness  (Rule  xix.) 

Conception,  kon.sep'.shun.    Notion,  impregnation. 

("  -ceives  "  take  e  first,  "  -lieves  "  take  i  first.  Rule  xxviii.) 
Latin  concip^re,  conceptio,  (con  capio,  to  take  with  [you] ). 

Concentrate,  kd'n'.sen.triite  (to  bring  together);  con'centrat-ed, 
con'centrat-ing  (R.xix.);  concentration,  -tray" .shun. 

Concentrative,  kSn.sen'.tra.tiv ;  concen'trative-ness. 

Italian  concentrare,  to  concentrate ;  concentrasione,  concentration. 
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Conoen'tre,  to  bring  to  a  point.    Consen'ter,  one  who  consents. 
Concentre,  kon.sen'.ter ;  concentred,  kSn.sen'.terd; 
concentring,  kon.sen' '.tring  not  kSn.sen'.ter.ing  ; 
concen'trie.concen'trical;  concentricity,  k8n'.sen.tris'.i.ty. 
French  concentrer;  Latin  concenMcus  (con  centrum,  common  centre). 
Conception,  k$n.sep'.shun.    Notion,  impregnation. 

Conceptive,  kon.sep'.tiv.    (See  Conceive.) 
Concern'  (nonn),  affair;  (verb)  to  take  interest  in  something. 
Concerned,  kon.sernd'.    Moved  with  interest  or  sympathy. 
Concernedly,  kon.ser'.ned.ly.    Sympathetically. 
French  concerner ;  Latin  concemffr«,  to  separate  (con.  eerno,  to  sepa- 
rate and  put  together  [what  belongs  to  each]). 
Concert,  kon'sert  (noun),  kon.sert'  (verb).    Rule  1. 

Con'-cert,  a  musical  entertainment.    Concert',  to  scheme. 
Concerto,  plu.  concertos,  not  concertoes.     (Rule  xlii.) 
Concertina,  plu.  concertinas,  kon'.ser.tee".nah,  &c. 
Concert-ed,  kdn.sert'.ed;  concert-ing,  ~kon.serf.ing. 
French  concert;  Ital.  concerto;  Lat.  con  certdre,  to  strive  together. 
Concession,  kdn.sesh'-tin,  a  grant;  concession-ist,  a  granter. 
Concession-ary,  k8n.8esh'.tin.a.ry  ;  concessory,  kon.ses'.so.ry. 

("  Concession-ery  "  would  be  more  correct.) 
Latin  concetsio  and  concessum.  a  concession  (con  cedire,  to  give  way). 
Conohifera,  kSn.kif.e.rah.  The  mussel,  oyster,  and  other  bivalves. 

A  single  specimen  is  a  Conchifer,  kon'.ki.fer. 
Conchoidal,  kon.koy'.dal.    Having  a  concave  and  convex 
surface,  like  a  bivalve  shell.  (Gk.  kogchd  eidos,  cockle-like.) 
Conchology,  kdn.kol'.d.gy.    The  natural  history  of  shells. 
Conchologist,  kon.kitt'.ff.gist.     One  skilled  in  conchology. 
Greek  kogcM  logos,  shell  lore ;  Latin  concha,  a  shell. 
Conciliate,  kSn.sil'.'i.ate,  to  propitiate ;  concil'iat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.) ; 

concil'iat-ing  (R.  xix).     Conciliatory,  kon.sil'.t.a.to.ry. 
Conciliator,  fern,  conciliatrix,  kon.sU'.^.a.tor,  -trix. 
Conciliation,  k$n.sil'.i.a".shun.    Reconcilement. 
Latin  conciliator,  conciliatrix,  conciliatio,  concilidre,  to  reconcile  (con 
c&lo,  to  call  together,  hence  to  unite  or  bring  together). 

Concise,  k$n.sise'  (brief),  concise'-ly,  concise'-ness,  brevity. 
Latin  conctsia  (concldo,  to  cut  small ;  con  ccedo,  to  cut  entirely). 
Conclude,   kSnMude',  conclud'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  conclud-ing, 

conclud-er  (R.  xix.).    To  determine,  to  end,  &c. 
Conclusion,  ktinMu'.shun,  the  end  (R.  xixiii.);  Conclusive, 

kSn.klu.siv ;  conclusive-ly,  conclusive-ness  (Rule  xvii.) 
Latin  concluiio,  verb  condudo,  supine  conclusum,  to  conclude  (from 
con  claudo,  to  shut-up  altogether,  hence  to  finish). 
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Concoct',  concoct'-er  (not  -tor);  concoction,  kon.kok'.shun. 

Latin  concoctio,  con-cdquo,  to  cook  together,  to  concoct. 
Concomitant,  concom'itance,  concom'itant-ly,  concom'itancy. 

Latin  concern/Marts,  -tantis  (con  cdmUare,  to  go  often  together). 
Concord,  kon'.kord  (noun),  kSn.kord'  (verb).    Eule  1. 

Concord'ance  (not  kon'.kor.dance).    An  index  of  words. 

Concord'ant,  coneord'ant-ly,  concord'ancy. 

Concor'dat.     A  convention  between  a  king  and  the  pope. 

Latin  concordta ;  concorddre,  to  agree  (con  corda,  hearts  together). 
French  concordance,  concordant,  concordat,  concorder,  to  agree. 

Con'course,  not  con'cource.  (Fr.  concours,  a  throng ;  Ital.  concorso.) 

Latin  concursus  (con  curro,  sup.  cursum,  to  ran  together). 

(This  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  spelling :  course,  source.  RULE. — Every 
word  beginning  with  "  c"  is  followed  by  " s,"  and  every  loord 
beginning  with  "s"  is  followed  by  "c":  coarse,  corse,  course, 
" con-course,"  "  dis-course,"  "inter-course,"  &c.:  source,  "re- 
source," sauce,  &c.  The  only  other  words  in  "-ce"  of  a  similar 
sound  are  force,  with  its  compounds  " en-force,"  "per-force,"  "re- 
enforce,"  and  divorce.^ 

Concrete,  kon'.kreet  (noun),  kon.kreet'  (verb).     Rule  1. 

Concret'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  aoncret-ing,  concret-ive  (R.  xix.) 
Concretion,  kon.kree'.shun.  A  concreted  mass,  union  of  parts. 
Con'crete  (noun),  a  cement;  adj.  having  a  real  existence, 
not  abstract.     White  is  abstract,  white  paper  concrete. 

French  concret,  concretion;  Latin  concretum,  concretio,  a  concretion 
(from  con  cresco,  supine  eretum,  to  grow  together). 

Concubine,  kon' .ku.blne.    A  woman  who  acts  as  a  wife. 

Concubinage,  kon.ku'Mn.age;   concubinal,  kon.kil' Mn.al- 
Latin  concublnus,  a  concubine  (con  c&Mre,  to  lie  together). 

Concupiscence,  kon.ku'.pis.sense,  lust;  concu'piscent,  lustful. 

(The  -sc-  is  the  Latin  frequentative  or  intensifying  prejix.) 
Latin  concupiscentia  (con  cupiscens,  -entis,  greatly  desiring). 

Concur,  kon.kur',  to  agree ;   concurred'  (2  syl.),  concurr'-iug, 
concurr'-ence,  concurr'-ent,  concurr'-ently.     (Rule  i.) 

Latin  concurrens,  -entis  (con  currgre,  to  run  together). 
Concussion,  kon-kitsh'.on;  concussive,  kon.kits'.s'iv. 

Latin  concussio,  a  striking  together  (con  qudtio,  to  shake  together). 

Condemn,  kon.dem';  condemned,  kon.demd';  condemning,  kon.  • 
dcm'.ing  (not  kSn' .dem.ning)  ;  condemner,  kon.dem' .er ; 
condemnation,  kon'. dem'. nay". shun ;  condemnable,  kon.- 
dem'.na.b'l  (not  kon.dem'.a.b'l),  censurable;  condemna- 
tory, kon.dem'. na.to.ry,  worthy  condemnation. 
Latin  condemnstio,  condemndre  (con  damno,  to  cast  in  a  law-suit). 
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Condense',  condensed'  (2  syl.),  condens'-ing,  condens'-er  (Rule 
xix.),  condens'-ity,   condens'-able,  condensation,  fcon'.- 
den.say" .shun.     To  shorten,  to  make  more  close. 
Latin  condensatio,  condcnsarc,  to  condense  (con  denso,  to  make  thick). 
(There  are  nearly  seven  hundred  words  ending  in  ''nee,"  and  only 
nine  in  "-nse":  viz.,  dense  and  condense;  dispense,  expense,  pre- 
pense, and  recompense  ;   immense,  sense,  and  tense.     The  larger 
part  of  the  seven  hundred  have  as  much  claim,  to  "s"  as  these  nine.) 
Condescend,  kon'.de.send', to  stoop  (morally);  condescend'-ence; 

condescension,  kon'.de. sen'. shun  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Latin  con  descendfre  (de  scando,  to  climb  down,  dis-mount). 
Condign,  kon.dlne',  deserved ;  condign'-ly,  condign'-ness. 

French  condlgne,  appropriate  ;  Latin  con  dignus,  wholly  deserved. 
Condiment,  kon' .di.ment.     (French ;  Latin  condimenfum,  sauce.) 
Condition,  kon.dish'.on ;  condition-al,  condition-ally,  conclition- 
ary,  condition-ing;   conditionally,   kon.dish'.on.al".i.ty ; 
conditioned,    lion. dish' -ond;  condition-ate. 
French  condition;  Latin  condUio,  conditionalis  (adj.) 
Condole,  kdn.dole';   condoled  (2  syl.);    condol'-ing,  condol'-er» 

condol'-ence  (Rule  xix) ;  condole'-ment  (Rule  xviii.) 
Latin  condolentia,  con  doUre,  to  grieve  with  [those  who  grieve]. 
Condor,  kon'.dor.     The  vulture  of  S.  America.     (Span,  condor.) 
Conduce,  kdn.duse';  conduced'  (2  syl.),  conduc'-ing,  conduc'-ible 
(not  -able),  conduc'-ibly ;    conducive,   kon.du'.siv ;    con- 
du'cive-ly,  condu'cive-ness  (Rule  xix.)     Tending  to. 
Latin  conducililis,  con  ducttre,  to  lead  with  [you],  to  conduce. 
Conduct,  kon'.duct  (noun),  behaviour;  kon.duct'  (verb),  to  guide; 

conduct'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  conduct' -ing,  conduct'-ive. 
Conduet'or,  fern,  conduct'ress ;  conduction,  kon.duk' .shun. 
Conductibility,  kSn.duk'.tiMl".!i.ti/.  Capacity  of  transmitting. 
French  conduction;  Latin  ccnductio,  con  duc£re,  to  lead  with  [you]. 
Conduit  (French),  kon'.dwit  not  kun'-dit,  a  duct. 

Latin  con  duco,  supine  ductum,  to  convey  [by  pipes,  &c.] 
Cone,  kone.     A  shape  like  a  sugar-loaf;  the  fruit  of  a  fir-tree. 
Conic,  kon'.ik;  conical,  kon'.i.kul  (adj.),  cone-shaped. 
Conies.    The  geometry  of  conical  figures.    (All  the  sciences 
in  -ic,  except  "  logic,"  "  music"  and  "  rhetoric  "  are  plural.) 
(The  4'o"  of  "conic"  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  long.) 
French  cone  ;  Latin  conus ;  Greek  Mn6s,  a  cone. 
Conifer,  phi.  conifers,  ku'.ntferz;  Coniferse,  ko.nif.e.ree,  the 

cone  bearing  plants.    (Latin  cunus  fero,  to  bear  cones.) 
Coniferous,  kd.nif.e.rus,  cone-bearing ;  co'niform. 
Conoid,  ko'.noid  (Greek  kdnSs  eidos,  cone-like). 

Oonoidal,  kd.noid'.al;  conoidic,  kd.noy'dik;  conoi'dical. 
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Confabulate,  kon.fab'.u.late,to  chat;  confab'ulat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

confab'ulat-ing,  confab'ulat-or  (not  -er,  Rule  xxxvii.) 
Confabulatory,  kdn.fab".u.la.t'ry  (Rule  xix.).     Gossip. 
Confabulation,  Icon. fab'.u.lay". shun.     Gossip. 
French  confabuler,  confabulation;  Latin  con  fdbulCire,  to  tell  stories 
or  gossipy  tales  together,  hence  to  chat,  &c. 

Confection,  kon.fek' '.shun ;  confec'tion-er,  confec'tionery  (not 
-an/).     Sweetmeats,  the  maker  or  seller  of  pastry,  &c. 

French  confection ;  Latin  confectio,  conficio,  supine  -fectum,  .to  make 
with  [sugar,  &c.] 

Confederate,  kon.fcd'.e.rate,  to  league  together ;  confed'erat-ed, 
confed'erat-ing  (R.  xix.),  confed'erat-or  (not  -er,  R.  xxxvii. ) 
Confederation,  kon.fed'.e.ray".shun.    A  league. 
Confederacy,  phi.  confederacies,  kon.fed'.e.rii.siz    (R.  xliv.) 

(In  Latin,  the  first  "  e  "  of  all  these  words  is  long.) 
Latin  con  fcederatio,  a  confederation  (core  fcedus,  a  league). 
Confer',  conferred  (2  syl.),  conferr'-ing,  conferr'-er  (Rule  i.) 
Confer-ence,  kon'.fer.ence  (not  -ance,  and  only  one  r). 
(This  abnormal  ivord  is  borrowed  from  the  French.) 
French  conferer,  conference;  Latin  confZro,  confgrens,  to  confer. 
Conferva,  plu.  confervas,  kon.fer'.vah,  kon.fer'.vee,  fresh-water 
plauts.     Confervaceous,  kon'.fer.vay".shus  (adv.)     Con- 
fervoid,    kon.fer" '.void,    articulated    like    the    confervae. 
Confervite,2>Ju.  confervites,  kon.fer'vites,  fossil  conferva1. 
Latin  conferva,  from  conferveo,  to  join  together  like  broken  bones, 
riiny  tells  us  the  conferva;  were  so  called  because  of  their  efficacy 
in  knitting  together  broken  bones.  ( Pliny,  27,  45 J 
Confess',  confessed'  (2  syl.),  confessed-ly,  kon.fes'.sed.ly. 

Confess-or  (not-er,  R.  xxxvii.)  A  priest  who  hears  confessions. 
Confession,  kon.fesh'.on ;  confess'ion-al,  confess'ion-ary. 
French  confessor,  to  confess  ;  confession,  confessional;  Latin  confessio, 
confessorius,  confiteor,  -fessus  (con  fateor,  to  confess). 

Confide,  kon.flde'  (to  rely  on) ;  confided,  kon.fi'.ded  (R.  xxxvi.) ; 

confid'-ing,  confld'-ingly,  conf Id'-er.     (Rule  xix.) 
Confidant,/em.confidante (Ff.),kon'.ftdant'.  Abosom friend. 
Confident,  kon.'fi.dent  (positive) ;  con'f ident-ly,  con'fidence. 
Confidential,  kon'.f!.den".shal ;   confidential-ly. 
(In  Latin,  the  "i"'  of  all  these  words  is  long.) 
Lat.  confidential,  confidence ;  confldens,  -entis,  confident ;  cow  -fldgre, 
to  trust  one  wholly ;  French  confidence,  confident,  confidant,  &c. 

Confine,  kon'.fine  (noun),  a  limit;  kon.fine'  (v.),  to  imprison  (R.  1.) 
Confined,  kon.find',  confm'-ing,  confln'-er  (Rule  xix.),  con- 

fm'-able  (Rule  xxiii.),  confine'-ment  (Rule  xviii.  ^[). 
Coufinity,  kon.fln'.i.ty, nearness.   (In Lat.  the  "i"  is  long.) 
French  confiner,  to  confine ;  Latin  confinium,  conflnitas,  conflnalis 
(adj.),  eon  flnlre,  to  finish  with  [some  limiting  boundary]. 
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Confirm',  confirm'-able,   (not  -ible),  confirm'-ative,  confirm', 
atively;  confirm'-er,  one  who  corroborates ;  confirmat-or, 
kon.fir'.ma.tor  ;  confirm'atory  (the  "  a  "  is  long  in  Latin); 
confirmation,  kon'. fir. may". shun,  corroboration. 
Latin  con  firmare,  to  make  strong  with  [additional  assurance!,  eon- 
firmatio,  confirmdtor  ;  French  confirmatif,  wnfirmation,  confirmer. 
Confiscate,  kon'.fis.katenot  kon.Jis'.kate,to  alienate;  con'fiscat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  coji'fiscat-ing  (R.xix.),con'fiscat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Confiscation,  Icon' .fis.kay". shun.  A  forfeiting  to  the  exchequer. 
Confiscable,  kon.fis' .ku.b'l ;  confiscatory,  kon.fis'.ka.to.ry. 
Latin  conflscdtio  ;  con  fiscare,  to  confiscate  ffiscus,  the  exchequer). 
Conflagration,  kon' fla.gray" '.shun  (not  kon'. fli.gay". shun). 

Lat.  conflagratio,  confldyrare,  to  burn  wholly ;  Greek  phlfyo,  to  burn. 
Conflict,  kon'.flict  (noun) ;  kon.Jlict'  (verb),  to  contend  (Rule  1.) ; 
conflict'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.);  conflict'-ing,  conflictive,   kon.- 
fiiU'.tiv;  conflictive-ly ;  confliction,  kon.jKk'.shun. 
Latin  conflictio,  confiictus,  conf,lgdre,Jltg^re,  to  dash  together. 
Confluence,  kon'.flu,.ence.     The  meeting  of  two  or  more  streams. 
Con'fluent,  flowing  together.     Conflux,  a  crowd,  a  flood. 
Latin  confluentia,  confltiens  (fonfluo,  sup.  fluxum,  to  flow  together). 
Conform',  conformed'  (2  syl.),  conform'-able,  conform'-ably. 
Confirmation,  kon.fir. may". shun.     The  act  of  confirming. 
Conformation,  lion'. for. may". slum.     The  act  of  conforming. 
Conformity,  conform'ist;  non-conformity,  non-conformist. 
("  Conform,"  "conformable,"  are  followed  by  "  to,"  as  "He 
not  conformed  to  this  world "  [Rom.  xii.  2].     "  Conform- 
ity" may  have  either  "to"  or  "with,"  as  "In  conformity 
with  your  wish,"  "  In  conformity  to  your  order.") 
"Conformare  se  ad  [to]  voluntatem..,"  or  "mentera  nicam  ipsil 

cogitatione  [wii/i]..conformabam."  (Cicero.) 

Lat.  confvrrnMio,  conformltas,  con  formare,  to  form  like  [something]. 

Confound'  (to  confuse),  confound'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  confound'-er. 

Confuse',  confused'  (2  syl.),  confus'-ing,  &c.     (See  Confuse.) 

Latin  confundfre,  supine  fusum,  to  pour  together. 

Confront,  kon.frunt'  (not  kon.fronf),  to  bring  face  to  face;  con- 

front'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  confront'-ing ;  confront-er. 
French  confronter,  to  confront ;  Lat.  con  frons,  front  with  [front]. 
Confuse',  confused',  confus'-ing;   confused-ly,  Jcon.fu'.zed.ly ; 
confused-ness,  kon.fvf. zed. ness  (with  -ly  and  -ness);  con- 
fusion, kon.fu'.zhon,  disorder;  confus-er,  kon.fu'.zer. 
Latin  confundtfre,  supine  fuswn,  to  pour  together.    (See  Confound.) 
Confute',  confut'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  confut'-ing,  confut'-er,  confut'- 

ablei  (not  -ible),  confut'-ant  (R.  xix).     To  prove  wrong. 
Confutation,  Icon'. fu.tay". shun.  Disproving,  a  denial  proved. 
Latin  confritatio,  confvMre,  to  argue  against  [another]. 
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Conge1  (French),  kone'.zja'.  Leave  of  absence,  discharge,  farewell. 
CongS  d'elire,  kdne'.zja  de-leer'.    The  sovereign's  request 

to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  elect  a  bishop. 
P.P.C.  (pour  prendre  cong6).     To  take  leave.     (Written  on 
cards  on  leaving  home.) 

Congeal,  kon.jeel'  (to  freeze) ;  congealed'  (!?  syl.),  congeal'-able. 
Congelation,  kon'.je.lay".shun  (not  congealatiori). 
(The  "a"  of  "congeal"  d~c,  is  a  great  error.) 

Latin  congSlatio,  congglabilis,  con  gtdo,  to  freeze  thoroughly;  French 
congeler  (=conge-ler,  2  syl.),  congttable,  congelation. 

Congener,  kon.jee'.ner.   Of  the  same  origin  or  kind.   Congener'ic. 

Latin  con  gtner,  of  the  same  stock.    (The  -ye-  in  Latin  is  short.) 
Congenial,  kon.jee'.m.al  (social) ;  conge'nial-ly,  conge'nial'lty. 

Latin  con  g&nidlis,  genial  with  [others],  con  g&nidKtos. 
Congestion,  kon.jes'.tchun;  congestive,  kon.jes'.tlv;  congest-iblo. 

Lat.  congestio,  con  gSrlre,  sup.  -gestum,  to  bring  together,  to  amass. 

Conglomerate,  kon.glom'.e.rate  (one  m),  to  amass;  conglom'. 
erat-ed     (Kule     xxxvi.),    conglom'erat-ing     (Rule    xix), 
conglomeration,  kon'.glom.e.ray".shun,  a  collection. 
Latin  congWmSrare,  to  wind  into  a  ball  (glomus,  a  ball). 

Congratulate,  kon.grat'.u.late;   congrat'ulat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

congrat'ulat-ing,  congrat'ulat-or  (not  -ter,  Rule  xxxvii. ) 
Congratulatory,  kon.grut'.u.la.t'ry.    Expressing  joy  (R.  xix.) 
Congratulation,  kon.grut'.u.lay".shun.    Expression  of  joy. 
Lat.  congrat&ldtio,  congrattilator,  congrattilare,  to  rejoice  with  [you]. 
Congregate,  kon'.gre.gate  (to  assemble  in  a  crowd) ;  con'gregat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  con'gregat-ing,  con'gregat-er  (Rule  xix.) 
Congregation,    kSn'.gre.gay".shun;    congregation-al,    con- 

gregational-ly,  congregational-ism,  congregational-ist. 
Latin  cmgrggdtio,  con  grfydre,  to  herd  together  (grex  grtyis,  a  herd). 
Congress,  kon'.gress,  a  senate ;  congressional,  kon.gres'.shun.al. 
Latin  congressus,  a  meeting ;  congrfdior,  sup.  -gressum,  to  meet  to- 
gether (con  gradior,  to  go  with  [others] ;  gr&dus,  a  step). 

Congruity,  kon.gru' .i.ty  (fitness);  congruous,  kon'.gru.us,  &G. 
Lat.  congruus,  congrugre,  to  flock  together  like  cranes  (grus,  a  crane). 
"Birds  of  a  feather  [which]  flock  together,"  exactly  meets  the  idea. 

Conia,  ku.nl' '.ah.   Hemlock  and  other  plants  of  the  same  genus. 

Concine,  ko.nee'.tn.    The  poisonous  alkaloid  of  hemlock. 

Greek kdntitin,  hemlock.    ("Coneine,"fco.ne&itt,is  not  well  formed.) 

Conic,  kon'.ik;  con'ical,  like  a  cone;  conies,  kon'.iks.  (See  Cone.) 

Conifer,  ko.n%.fer;  coniferous,  ko.ni/'.e.rus ;  coniferse.   See  Cone. 
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Conjecture,  kon.jek'.tchur  (a  surmise,  to  surmise) ;  conjec'tured 
(3  syl.),  conjec'tur-ing,  conjec'tur-er ;   conjec'tur-al,  con- 
jec'tural-ly  (Rule  xix.),  conjec'tur-able  (Rule  xxiii). 
Latin  conjectura,  a  guess,  conjecturalis ;  conjlce"re,  to  surmise  (con 

.i&cgo  to  cast  [two  and  two]  together  [to  form  a  guess]). 
Conjugal,  kon'.ju.guL    Pertaining  to  marriage. 
Latin  conjugdlis  (from  conjux,  a  husband  or  wife). 

Conjugate,  Iton' .ju.gate ;  con'jugat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  con'jugat-ing. 
Conjugation, kon'.ju. gay". shun;  con'jugat-or(R.  xix,xxxvii.) 
Lat.  conjugatio,  conjugdtor,  conjiigdre  (conjugo,  to  yoke  together). 
Conjunction,  kon.jitnk' .shun  (union);  conjunctive,  kon.junk.tiv  ; 
conjunc'tive-ly,  conjunc'tivc-ness  (R.xvii.);  conjuncture, 
kon.junk'.tchur,  a  crisis,  a  critical  period. 
Latin  conjunct™,  conjungo,  supine  -junctum,  to  join  together. 
Conjure,  kiin'jer,  to  play  tricks ;  kvn.jurc',  to  implore. 

Con' jure,  kun'.jer;  con'jured  (3  syl.),  con'jur-ing  (R.  xix.), 

con'jur-er;  conjuration,  kun'.ju. ray". shun. 
Conjure,  kSn.jure'  (to  implore);   conjured'  (2  syl.),  conjuV- 
ing;  conjur'-er,  one  who  conjures';  conjuration,  kon'.ju.- 
ray".shun,  invocation  to  a  prisoner  to  answer  on  his  oath. 
Both  these  are  the  same  word.    A  con'jurer  is  one  who  acts 
with  a  confederate  bound  by  oath  to  secrecy.    A  conjur'er 
is  one  who  calls  on  another  to  answer  on  his  oath. 
Latin  conjuro,  to  swear  together. 

Connect',  connect'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.) ;  connective,  kon'.nck'.tiv. 
Connection,  a  junction  of  substances;  connexion,  a  relative. 
("  Connexion  "  is  not  required,  "connection  "  answers  both  meanings.) 
Latin  con  nccto,  supine  nexum,  to  bind  together. 

Connive',  connived'  (2  syl.),  conniv'-ing,  conmv'-er  (R.  xix.), 

connlv-ance  (R.  xxiv.)     (Ought  to  be  connivence.) 
French  connivence,  conniver,  to  connive  ;  Latin  connlvens,  connlvere 
(con  nlveo,  to  wink  with  [the  eyes],  to  pretend  not  to  see). 

Connoisseur  (bad  French),  kon'.nis.seur'.  A  judge  of  the  fine  arts. 
French  connaisseur  ;  Latin  cognosco,  to  know  thoroughly. 
(It  is  surprising  that  the  host  of  bad  French  words  which  disgrace  our 

language  should  be  suffered  to  remain  J 
Connubial,  kun.nil'.'bi.al.     Pertaining  to  wedlock. 

Latin  connubialis,  con  nulo,  to  marry  together. 
Conquer,  kon'.ktver  not  kon'.ker;  conquered,  kon'.kwerd; 

conquering,  kSn'.kwer.ing  ;  conqueror,  kon'.-kicer.or; 
conquer-able,  kon'.kwer.a.b'l;  conquest,  kon'.kwest. 
French  conguerir,  to  conquer ;  Old  French  conqueste,  now  conqu(te. 
Latin  conqulre're  (quwro,  to  seek,  to  acquire,  to  conquer). 
Consanguinity,  kori '.san.gwin" '.t.ty '.     Relationship  by  blood. 
Consanguineous,  kon.san.fjwin".e.us.    Related  by  blood. 
Latin  consangulnttas,  consanoutngus  (con  sanguis,  same  blood). 
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Conscience,  kon'.shi'ence;  conscience-less;  conscious,  kon.she'us; 
conscious-ly,  conscious-ness  (Latin  conscius,  conscious) ; 
conscientious,  7con'.sfte.en".sMs,conscientiously, conscien- 
tious-ness (French  consciencieux,  conscientious) ;  con- 
Bcionable,  kon'.shun.a.b'l,  conscionably,  conscionable-ness. 
"For  conscience  sake"  (not  for  conscience'  sake,  nor  for 
conscience's  sake).  "  Conscience  "  has  no  possessive  case. 
Only  nouns  personified,  and  those  which  denote  animal 
life  have  possessive  cases. 
(Note  the  "-sc-"  ivliicli  are  the  initial  letters  of  "  science.") 

Latin  con  scientia,  knowledge  with  [another].  Man  being  supposed  to 
bo  a  dual  being,  conscience  is  the  privacy  of  the  "inner  man"  to 
the  acts,  &c.,  of  the  "  outer  man";  French  conscience. 

Conscription,  kon.skrip'.shun.    Enrolment  for  military  service. 

French  conscriptio  ;  Latin  conscripsio  (which  is  incorrect),  con  scribo, 
supine  -scriptum,  to  write  with  [other  names]. 

Consecrate,  kon'.se.krate,  con'secrat-ed,  con'secrat-ing  (E.  six.), 
con'secrat-or  (not  -er,  R.  xxxvii);   consecration,  kdn'.se.- 
kray".slmn,  dedication  to  sacred  uses. 
Latin  consecrdtio,  consecrare  (con  sacro,  to  hallow  with  [sacred  rites]). 

Consecutive,  kon.sek'.u.tiv,  following  in  systematic  order;   con- 

secutive-ly,  consecutive-ness  (Rule  xvii.) 
French  consecutif,  consecutive;  Latin  consequent,  to  follow  in  order. 
Consent,  kon.sent',  to  agree  to,  an  agreement.    Consent'-er. 

Consentaneous,  kon'.sen.tay".ne.us,  consistent  with;   con« 

sentaneous-ly,  consentaneous-ness  (suitableness). 
Consentaneity,  kon.sen'.ta.nee".i.ty.    Mutual  agreement. 
Consentient,  kon-sen' .she1  ent ;  consentingly,  kon.seri  ting  .ly  > 

Latin  consensus,  consensio,  consentdneus,  consentient,  -entis,  verb 
consentio,  sup.  -sensum  (con  sentio,  to  think  with  [another]). 

Consequence,  k<>n'.se.kwence ;  consequent,  kon'.se.ktcent;   coil- 
sequent-ly  (therefore) ;  consequential,  kon'.se.quen".shal  • 
(important) ;  consequential-ly  (conceitedly).    . 
French  consequence;  Latin  consgquentia  (consgquor,  to  follow  upon). 

Conserve,  kon'.serv  (noun),  a  jam;  kon.serv'  (verb),  to  preserve. 
Conserve,  kon.scrv';  conserved'  (2  syl.),  conserv'-ing,  con- 
serv'-er,  conserv'-able  (E.xx.),  conserv'-ant,  conserv'-aucy 
(R.  xix.);  conservation,  kon'.ser.vay".shon ;  conserva- 
tive, kdn.ser'.va.tiv  ;  conser'vative-ly,  conser'vative-ness ; 
conservatism,  kon.ser'.va.tizm;  conservator,  kon.ser'.va.- 
tor  (R.  xxxvii.) ;  conservatory,  kon.ser".va.to.ry ;  con- 
servatoire, kon.ser'.va.tivor  (Fr.),  a  public  school  of  music. 

French  conserver,  to  keep :  conserve,  fruit,  &c.,  preserved  in  sugar. 
Latin  conservator,  conservans,  con  servdre,  to  preserve  with  [sugar,  &c.J 
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Consider,  kon.sid'.er  (to  think  about);  considered,  kon.sid'.erd; 
consid'er-ing,  consid'ering-ly ;  considerable,  ko7i.sul'.er.- 
a.b'l;  consid'erable-ness,  consid'er-ably. 
Considerate,  kon.sid'.e.rate;  considerate-ly,  considerate-ness. 
Consideration,  kon.sld'.e.ray".shun.    Mature  thought. 
French  considerable,  consideration,  eonsiderer;  Latin  consldtfrdtio, 
con  sldgrdre,  to  consult  the  stars  (sldtra,  the  stars),  contemplate. 

Consign,  kon.sine';  consigned'  (2  syl.),  conslgn'-ing,  conslgn'-er, 
conslgn'-ment;  consignee,  kon'.si.nee,  one  to  whom  goods 
are  consigned;  consignor,  kon'.si.nor',  he  who  consigns 
the  goods. 

French  consigner,  to  consign ;  Latin  con-signdre,  to  seal  with  [your 
own  seal]  as  a  voucher  that  the  consignment  is  authorised. 

Consist',  consist'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  consist'-ing,  cousist'-ent,  con- 

sist'ent-ly,  consist'-ence,  consist'-ency.    To  be  made  up  of. 

"Consist  of "  =  composed  of.     "Consist  with"  =  to  be  in 

accordance  with. 

French  consister,  to  consist ;  Latin  con  sistSre,  to  stand  together. 
Consistory,    kon.sis'.to.ry,   a   "  spiritual "    court ;    consistorial, 

kon'.s'!is.t(>r"ri.al;  consistorian,  kori.sts.tdr'ri.an. 
French  consistoire,  consistory,  consistorial;  Latin  consistorium,  a 
council,  the  private  council-chamber  of  Roman  emperors ;  now  it 
is  applied  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  the  court  of  the  bishops,  &c. 

Console,  kon'.sole  (noun),  an  ornamental  bracket ;  kon-sole'  (verb), 
to  comfort;   console',  consoled'  (2  syl.),  consol'-ing,  con- 
sol'-er,  consol-able  (E.  xix.) ;  consolation,  kon'. so. lay". shun, 
comfort;     consolator,   kon.sol' .a.tor,  one   who  consoles 
another;  consolatory,  kon.sol'.a.to.ry,  comforting. 
Fr.  consoler,  to  console,  consolation,  consolable,  console  (in  Architec.) 
Lat.  consoldtio,  cunsoldtor,  con-soldri,  to  solace  with  [words]. 

Consolidate,  kon.sol' .i.date,  to  form  into  one  mass;  consol'idat-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  consol'idat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  consolidation, 
kon.sol'. i.day". shun,  condensation,  union. 
French  consolider,  consolidation;  Latin  consQllddre,  to  join  together. 
Consols,  kon.solz',  "  3  per  cents."    Consuls',  Roman  magistrates. 
"Consols,"  i.e.,  consol-idated  stocks.     Government  has  borrowed 
money  at  different  times  from  various  sources,  and  at  different 
rates  of  interest.    In  1751,  the  several  stocks  were  consolidated, 
with  a  uniform  interest  of  3  per  cent. 

Consonant,  kon'.so.nant  (adj.),  agreeable  (followed  by  to  or  icitli). 
Consonant,  plu.  consonants.     All  letters  except  vowels. 
Consonance,  concord ;  consonancy,  kon'.so.nan.sy. 

(In  Latin  it  is  folloioed  by  "  to" :  as  "sibi  consonans.") 
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Consort,  kon'.sort  (noun);  kon.sort'  (verb).    Con'cert,  concerf. 
Consort,  kon'.sort.    Husband  or  vife  of  a  crowned  head. 
Consort,  kon.sort'.  To  associate  together  (followed  by  "  with"). 
Concert,  kon'.sert.    A  musical  entertainment. 
Consert,  kon.sert'  (to  league) ;  consert'-ed,  consert'-ing. 

"Con'sort,"  Lat. censors,  -sortis,a,  partner  (con  sors, same  lot  with  [you]). 
"Consort',"  a  verb  coined  from  the  Latin  consortio,  partnership. 
"Concert,"  Fr.  concert;  Ital.  concerto;  Lat.  concertdre,  to  concert. 
"Concert',"  Lat.  con  certdre,  to  strive  together,  hence  to  plot. 

Conspicuous,    kon.spik'ku.us    (obvious) ;     conspicuous-ly,    con- 
spicuous-ness;  conspicuity,  kon.spt.ku'.i.ty.  visibility. 
Latin  conspicuus,  conspictre  (con  specio,  to  see  with  [clearness]). 
Conspire,  kon.splre';  conspired'  (2  syl.),  consplr'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Conspiracy,  plu.  conspiracies,  kon.spir'ra.stz.     Plot  for  evil. 
Conspirator,  kon.spir'ra.tor  (R.  xxxvii.)    One  of  a  conspiracy. 
French  conspirer;  Lat.  conspirdtio,  con  spirdre,  to  breathe  together. 
Constable,  kun'.stu.b'l,^  peace-officer.  Constablery, constabulary. 
Constabulary,  kun.stab'.u.la.ry  (adj.)    Pertaining  to,  &c. 
Constablery,  kan'.sta.b'l.ry  (noun).     The  whole  body,  <fcc. 
Constablewick,  kiin'.sta.b'l-iuik.     A  constable's  district. 
Lord  High  Constable,  plu.  Lords  High  Constable. 
High  Constable,  plu.  High  Constables.     Of  a  county. 
Petty  Constable,  plu.  Petty  Constables.     Of  a  parish. 
French  constable;  Latin  cdmes  stdbuli,  superintendent  of  the  impe- 
rial stables,  then  "Master  of  the  Horse,"  then  "  Commander-ir- 
chief  of  the  army  "  (Obsolete). 

Constant,  kon'.stant  (frequent) ;  constancy,  persistency. 

Latin  constantia  (cen  stare,  to  stand  together,  to  be  con-sistent). 
Constellation,  kon' Mel. lay  ".shun  (double  I),  a  group  of  stars. 

French  constellation ;  Latin  constellatio  (con  stella,  stars  together). 
Consternation,  kon'.ster.nay".slnm.     Amazement  witli  terror. 

French  consternation;  Latin  consterndtio  (con  sterno,  to  cast  down). 
Constipate,  kon'.sti.pate,  constipat-ed  (R.  xxvi.);  constipat-iug. 
Constipation,  kon'.sti.pay".shun,  costiveness  (Rule  xix.) 
Fr.  constipation;  Lat.  constlpdtio  (con  stlpdre,  to  cram  together). 
Constituent,  kon.sttt'.u.ent  (adj.),  essential,  elemental. 
Constituent  (noun).     One  who  is  an  elector. 
Constituency,  kon.stit'.u.en.cy.    An  entire  body  of  electors. 
Lat.  constttuo,  part  constttuens,  to  constitute.     A  "constituent"  is 
one  who  by  his  vote  ' '  constitutes"  or  elects  a  member  of  parliament. 

Constitute,  kon'Mttute  (to  establish);  constitut-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
constitut-ing ;  constitut-er,  one  who  constitutes  (R.  xix.) 
Constitution,  kon'.sti.tu".shun  (frame  of  body,  of  a  govern- 
ment, &c.);   constitution-al,  constitutional-ly;   constitu- 
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tional-ist,  a  lover  of  a  constitutional  go^rnment ;  consti- 
tution-ist,  one  who  advocates  such  a  government. 

("Constitution-al"  should  be  "constitution-el."      The 
French  have  preserved  the  right  vowel,  "  constitutionnel." ) 
Fr.  constitution;  Lat.  constUiitio  (con  statu&re,  to  set  up  together). 
Constrain,  kon.strain'  (to  compel) ;  constrain'-able  (E.  xxiii.) 
Constrained',  constrainedly,  kon.strain' .ed.ly  (Kule  xxxvi.) 
Constraint,  kon.straint'.     Restraining  influence  in  action. 
French  contraindre,  contrainte;  Latin  constringgre,  to  bind  fast. 
Constrict,  kon.strict'  (to  bind) ;  constrict'-or  (not  -er,  E.  xxxvii;) 
Boa  Constrictor,  plu.  Boa  Constrictors,  Bore  Kon.strik'.tor 

The  serpent  which  with  its  coils  binds  its  victim  fast. 
Lat.  conslringo,  supine  eonstrictum,  to  bind  fast. 

Construct,  kon.struct'  (to  make),  construct'-or  (not  -er,  E.  xxxvii.^ 

Construction, kon.struk' .shun, construction-al;  constructive, 

kon.struk'.tiv,  constructive-ly,  constructive-ness  (R.  xvii.) 

French  construction;  Latin  constructio,  constructor,  construtre,  to 

heap  together ;  Greek  str66,  stQrM,  to  spread,  &c. 

Construe,  kon'.stru;  construed,  kon'strude.  (not  kon.stru',  kon.- 
strude') ;  con'stru-ing,  con'stru-er  (E.  xix.)    To  translate. 
Fr.  construire,  to  construe ;  Lat.  construere,  to  build,  to  heap  together. 
Consubstantiation,  kon'-sub.stan'-she.a"-shun,  the  Lutheran  no- 
tion that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  union  with 
the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine. 

Transubstantiation,  the  Eoman  Catholic  notion  that  the 
eucharistic  bread  and  wine  are  veritably  changed  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Latin  con  substantial,  [in  union]  with  the  substance  (i.e.,  Christ); 
trans  substantia,  transferred  into  the  very  substance  of  Christ. 

Con'sul,  plu,  Con'suls,  Eoman  magistrates.  Consols',  British 
3  per  cents.  Consular,  kon'.su.lar  (adj.) ;  consulate, 
kon'.sii.late,  the  term  of  a  consul's  office;  consul-ship, 
the  tenure  of  the  office  of  consul.  Consul  general,  plu. 
consul  generals  (not  consuls  general). 

Latin  consul,  cons&lo,  to  consult  (con  sulo,  i.e.,  si  vfilo,  to  examine 
and  see  if  eacli  one  is  willing,  or  approves  of  a  decree). 

Consult,  kon.sult';  consult'-er;  consultation,  kori .sul.tay" .shun. 

"  Consulter"  our/ht  to  be  "consultor,"  Latin  consultor. 
Fr.  consulter,  consultation;  Lat.  consultatio,  consultdre,  to  consult. 
Consume,  kon.sume';  consumed'  (2  syl.),  consum'-ing,  consum'-cr 

(R.  xix.),  consum'-able  (E.  xxiii.)     To  devour,  to  burn. 
Consumption,  kon.sump'.shun;  consumptive,  kon.sump'.tiv, 
consumptive-ly,consumptive-ness  (consumptive  tendency). 
Fr.  consumer,  to  consume ;  Lat.  contumptio,  consumfre,  to  consume. 
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Consummate,  kon.sum'.mate  (adj.);  kon' .sum.mate  (verb). 
Consum'mate,  complete ;  consum'mate-ly  (Fade  xvii.) 
Con'summate,  con'summat-ed,  con'summat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Consummation,  kon'. sum.may". shun.    Completion,    (-mm-.) 

"Consum'mate,"  Latin  consummate,  fully  (summa,  the  sum  total). 

"Con'summate,"  Latin  consumrndre,  to  sum  together  [all  the  figures]. 

Consumption,  kon. sump'. shun ;  consumptive.     (See  Consume.) 
Contagion,  Jton.tay' .jun.     Communication  of  disease  by  contact. 
Contagious,  kon.tay'.jus,  contagious-ly,  contagious-ness. 
Fr.  contagion;  Lat.  contagio  (con  tago  =  tango,  to  touch  together). 
Contain'  (to  hold),  contained'  (2  syl.),  contain'-able  (Rule  xxiii). 

(The  spelling  of  all  these  ivords  is  indefensible.) 
French  contenir,to  contain ;  Ij&t.contlnere  (con  tfneo,  to  hold  together). 
Contaminate,  kon.tam'.i.nate  (to  defile),  contam'iuat-ed  (R.xxxvi), 

contara'inat-ing,  contam'inat-er  (ought  to  be  -or),  R.  xix. 
Contamination,  kon.tam' .i.nay" .sliun.     Pollution,  taint. 

Fr.  contaminer,  contamination;  Latin  contamfnatio,  contamtndtor, 
contdmindre  (con  tdmlno,  to  defile  with  [association]. 

Contemn,  Condemn,  kon.tem',  kon.dem'  ("  n  "  not  sounded). 

Contemn,  to  despise ;  Condemn,to  blame,  to  pronounce  guilty. 
Contemned,  kon.temdf,  despised ;  Condemned,  kon.dejnd'. 
Contemn-ing,  kon.tem'. ing  ;  Condemn-ing,  kon.dem'. ing. 
Contemn-er,  kon.tem'. er,  despiser ;  Condemn-er,  kon.dem' er. 
Latin  contemnSre,  to  contemn  (con  temno,  to  despise  altogether) ;  but 
condemndre  (con  damno,  to  doom  with  penalty). 

Contemplate,  kon' '.tem,plate  (not  kdn.tem'. plate),  to  meditate 
upon;  con'templat-ed,  con'templat-ing  (R.  xix.),  con'- 
templat-or  (R.  xxxvii.);  contemplation,  kon'.tem.play".- 
shun,  meditation ;  contemplative,  kon.tem'. pla.tlv ;  con- 
tem'plative-ly,  contem'plative-ness  (Rule  xvii.) 

Latin  contempldre,  to  contemplate,  contempldtio,  contemplativus,  con- 
templatpr.  The  Roman  augurs  having  taken  their  stand  on  the 
Capit'oline  Hill,  marked  out  a  space  called  the  templum.  Watching 
on  this  space  to  see  what  would  happen  was  called  ' '  contemplation." 

Contemporaneous,  kon'.tem.po.ray".ne.us  (not  cotemporaneous) 
(adj.),  of  the  same  period;  contemporaneous-ly,  contem- 
poraneous-ness; Contemporary,  plu.  contemporaries, 
kon.teni'.po.ra.ry,  kon.te'm'.po.ra.riz  (not  cotemporary). 
("  Co-"  precedes  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  h.  "  Con-"  precedes  c,  d,  t; 
f,  v,  q ;  g,  j  ;  n  and  s.) 

Contemporary  of  or  ivith  ?    If  an  article  precedes,  of  must  fol- 
low ;   if  not,  ivith.     "  He  was  a  contemporary  of  mine." 
"He  was  contemporary  with  me."     In  the  former  ex- 
ample "  contemporary  "  is  a  noun,  in  the  latter  an  adj. 
Latin  contempdraneus  (con  tempus,  the  same  time). 
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Contempt,  kon.temt'  (scorn) ;  contemptuousness,  -tem'.iu.us.ness. 
Contempt'-ible  (worthless);  contemptuous  (-tu.us)  scornful, 
Contempt'-ibly  (worthlessly) ;  contempt'uous-ly,  scornfully. 
"I  gave  him  a  contemptuous  look"  (not  contemptible). 
"He  treated  them  contemptuously"  (not  contemptibly). 
"He  is  a  contemptible  fellow,"  worthless. 
Latin  contemptus,  disdaiu  (con  temntre,  sup.  tcmphnn,  to  scorn  whol-ly). 
Contend'  (to  dispute);  contention,  kon. ten'. shun,  strife. 

Contentious,  kon.teh' '.shus ;  contentious-ly,  contentioiis-ness. 
Latin  contentio,  contentiosus,  contend#re  to  strain  with  [force]. 
Content,  satisfaction;  (Bis-content,  dissatisfaction). 

Content'-ed,  content'-ment.     The  negatives  are  "  discou- 

tent'-ed,"  "  discontent'-ment." 
Content'ed-ly,  discontent'ed-ly ;  content'-ing. 
Mai-content,  plu.  mal-contents,  persons  not  satisfied. 
Non-content,  plu.  non-contents,  lords  who  negative  a  "  bill." 

Those  who  approve  of  it  are  called  "  Contents." 
Contents  (no  sing.)  of  a  cask,  book,  &c.;  i.e.,  what  it  contains. 
Fr.  content,  contentement  (3  syl.);  Latin  contentus^,  contlnere,  supine 

contentum  (con  tSnSo,  to  hold  together,  to  contain). 
("  Contentus '  belongs  to  two  verbs — contendo  to  stretch,  and  contineo.) 
Contest,  Icon'. test  (noun) ;  Icon.test'  (verb).    Rule  1. 

Contest,   kon.test'  (to  dispute),  contest'-ed,    contest'-ing, 
contest'ing-ly;  contest'-able  (not  -iblc),  contest'able-ness, 
contestation,  kon'.tes.tay".sHun,  strife,  joint-attestation. 
French  contesier,  to  contest,  contestation,  contestable;  Lat.  contestdtio, 

con  testari,  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  a  case  (testis,  a  witness). 
Context,  kon'. text.    The  part  bearing  on  a  "  text"  or  quotation. 

French  contcxte  ;  Latin  contextus,  con  tcxo,  to  weave  together. 
Contiguity,  kon'.ti.gu'.i.ty.     Proximity,  contact.    _Cowper  uses 
the  word  for  "  uninterrupted  extent,"  "continuation": 
Oh  !  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. . . 

Contiguous,  kdn.tig'.u.us ;  contiguous-ly,  contiguous-ness. 

Vv.contigu.iie ;  Lat.  contly&us,  adjoining  (contango,  to  touch  together). 

Continent,  kon'.ti.nent;  continent-ly,  continence,  Icon'.ti.ncnce; 

continency,  applied  to  man  as  "  chastity  "  to  women. 
Con'tinent.    A  large  extent  of  land  not  severed  by  sea. 

Continental,  Icon' .ti.ncn" .tal.    Pertaining  to  the  Continent. 

Fr  continence,  continent,  continental.    Latin  conttnentia,  chastity  ; 

eontinens  -nentis,  mainland ;  contlnere,  to  contain  or  restrain  oneself 

(contSnere,  to  hold  together,  like  different  lands  on  a  "continent.") 

Contingent,  kdn.tin'.jent  (dependent),  contin'gent-ly. 

Contingence,  Tcon.tin'.jence;  contingency,  Tcon.tin'.jen.sy. 
Fr.  contingent,  contingcnce;  Lat.  continyens  (con  tang •( 're,  to  touch). 
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Continual,  kdn.tin' .u.al.     (See  next  article.) 

Continue,  kon.tin'.u  (to  last);  contin'ued  (3  syl.),  contin'u-ing. 
Contin'u-er,  one  who  continues;  contin"ua'tor,  one  who  con- 
tinues a  book  or  poem  begun  by  another ;  contin'u-able ; 
contin'u-al,  contin'ual-ly,  contin'uance,  continuation, 
hon.tin'.u.a".shun;  continuous, kon.tin' .u.us ;  continuous- 
ly, continuity,  kon'.ti.nu".i.ty,  uninterrupted  succession. 

Fr.  continuer,  continuity ;  Latin  contlnuans,  conKnuatio,  conttnuus 
contlnuitas,  continudre,  to  continue.    (Fr.  continual  is  incorrect.) 

Contort'  (to  twist),  contortion,  kon.tor' .shun,  a  twist. 

Latin  contortio  or  contorsio,  con  torqueo,  to  twist  wholly. 
Contour,  kon'.toor'  (not  kon.toor').    The  outline  of  the  face. 

French  contour,  outline,  turn ;  Latin  con  torno,  to  turn. 
Contra-  (Latin  prefix),  against,  in  opposition  to. 

Per  Contra.     A  commercial  term,  used  in  ledgers,  &c.,  on 
the  "credit"  side:  as  "Dr."  (left  side),  "Per  Contra,  Cr." 
Con'traband,  illicit  [traffic] ;  contrabandist,  kdn' -tra.band" -ist. 
Contrabandista,  kon'-tra.ban-dis'-tah,  plu.  -tas.     Smuggler. 
Ital.  contrabbando,  to  smuggle  ;  Lat.  contra  bannus,  against  the  edict. 
Contract,  kon'.tract  (noun) ;  kon.tract'  (verb).     Kule  1. 

Con'tract,  a  bargain;  contract', to  make  a  bargain,  to  shorten. 
Contract',  contract'-ed  (xxxvi.),  contract-or  (not  er),  xxxvii. 
Contract'  (to-  shorten),  contract'-ed,  contracted -ly,  con- 

tracted-ness ;  contraction,  kdn.trac' '.shun,  abridgment. 
Contractile,  kon.trac' '.ill.     Able  to  contract  itself. 
Contract-ible  (not  -able).    Capable  of  being  contracted. 
Contractility,  kon-trac.til" '-i-ty .   Having  a  contractile  force. 
Contractibility,  kon-trac-ti.bil"-i.ty.    Having  a  contractible 
property.     The  opposite  property  is  dilatability . 
("Air"  is  contractible,  but  not  contractile,  and  ice  speak 
of  its  "  contractibility."    Animal  muscle  has  a  "  contrac- 
tile "  force,  and  we  speak  of  its  "contractility." 
French  contrader,  to  contract,  contractile,  contractility,  contraction. 
Lat.  contractio,  contractus  (con  traMre,  sup.  tractum,  to  draw  togethei.). 
Contradict,  kdn'-tra.dict"  (to  gainsay) ;  contradict'-ed  (K.  xxxvi.) 
Corilradict'-er  (not  -or.    Not  a  Latin  word.    Rule  xxxvii.) 
Contradiction,  kon'.tra.dic",shun.     A  flat  denial.    . 
Contradictious,  kdn.'tra.dic/'shus ;  contradictious-ness. 
Contradictory,  kon'.tra.dic".to.ry ;  contradictori-ly  (adv.) 
French  contradiction,  contradictoire,  contradictory ;  Latin  contra- 

dictio,  contra  ditfre,  to  say  the  opposite. 
Contralto,  plu.  contraltos,  kon.tral' .toze  (Italian).    Eule  xlii. 

"  Contralto "  is  a  low  female-voice;  Soprano  (so.prah'.no), 
a  high  female-voice. 
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Contrariety,  plu.  contrarieties,  kon'.tru.ri".e.tiz.    Antagonism. 

French  contrariety ;  Latin  contrdrictas,  disagreement,  opposition. 
Contrary,  plu.  contraries,  kon'.tra.ry,  -riz  (not  kon.trair'ry ,  &c.) 
Contrari-ly,  kun'.tra.ri.ly;  con'trari-ness,  con'trari-wise(xi.) 
Contrarious,  kon.trair'ri.us ;  contrarious-ly,  -ness. 
Contrariety,  kdn'.tra.ri".e.ty,  plu.  -ties,  -tiz.    Antagonism. 
French  contraire;  Latin  contrarie  (adv.),  contrurius,  v.  contrdrio. 
"Contra'ry"  in  more  correct,  but  in  not  in  use.    Shakespeare  uses  both : 
"Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contra'ry  feet." — K.  J.,  iv.,  2.) 

Contrast,  kon'.trast  (noun);  kon.trast'  (verb).     Rule  1. 

Con'trast.  The  opposite.  (Followed  by  to :  "Aconti'astio...") 
Contrast'.     To  show  the  difference  of  things  by  comparison. 

(Followed  by  ivith :  "Contrast  God's  goodness  icith...") 
Fr.  contraster  (v.),  contrasted);  Ii&t.  contra  stare,  to  set  in  opposition. 
Contravene,  kon.tra.veen'  (to  thwart);  contravened'  (3  syl.),  con- 

traven'-ing,  contraven'-er  (E.  xix.),  one  who  thwarts. 
Contravention,  kon'-tra.ven".shun.    A  thwarting,  <fec. 
Fr.  contravention,  v.  contrevenir;  Lat.  contra  venio,  to  come  against. 
Contretemps  (Fr.),  koh'n'.tra.tah'n'.     Something  inopportune. 

Latin  contra,  tempus,  [coming  at]  the  wrong  time. 
Contribute,  kon.trib'.utc ;  contribu t-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  contribut-ing, 
contribut-or  (not  -er,  E.  xxxvii.),  contribut-able  (E.  xxiii.), 
contribut-ive,  -trib'.u.tiv ;  contribution,  kori '.tri,bu" '.shun. 
Contributary,-f?i6'.w.(a.?'7/.  Payingtribute  to  thesamecrown. 
Contributory,  -trib'.u.tory.  Contributing  to  the  same  object. 
Fr.  contribution;  Lat.  contribiltarius,  contributio,  contributor,  con- 
tribuire  (con  tribuo,  to  give  with  [others]). 

Contrite,  Icon'. trite  (penitent);  contrite-ly,  Icon. trite'. ly  (adv.) 
Contrition,  kon.trish' '.un  (not  -si on,  E.  xxxiii).  Sorrow  for  sin. 
Fr.  contrit,  contrition;  Lat.  contrltus  (con  tSrfre,  sup.  trltum,  to  nib 
together.     "A  contrite  heart  "is  one  broken  or  bruised  with  rubs. ) 

Contrive,  kon.trive';  contrived'  (2  syl.),  contrlv'-ing,  contrlv'-er, 
contiiv'-able,  contrlv'-ance  (E.  xix.)     To  devise,  to  plan. 
Corruption  of  the  French  controuver,  to  find  out,  to  invent. 
Control,  kon.trule'  (to  keep  under  restraint) ;  controlled'  (2  syl.) 
Controll'-ing,  controll'-er  (E.  i.);  but  control'-ment  (E.  ii.  «|f .) 
Comptroller,  kon.trole' '.cr.    One  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
tax-gatherers'  accounts ;  an  officer  of  the  royal  household. 
Comptroller  of  the  Pipe.    An  exchequer  officer  connected 
with  the  "pipe,"  or  great  roll.     .Both  these  words  are 
now  spelt  controller.   (Low  Lat.  contrarot&lator.)  "Comp- 
troller" is  computus  rotulutor,  keeper  of  accounts. 
Fr.  contr6le,  i.e.,  contra  rile;  Lat.  contra  rdtulus,  a  counter  register 
All  contracts  were  at  one  time  enrolled  in  a  public  register. 
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Controvert,  kon'.tro.vert,  to  dispute;  controvert-ed  (R.  xxxvi.) 
Controvert'-er,  one  who  disputes  a  statement;  controvert'- 

ist,  controvert'-ible,  controvert'ibly. 

(The  second  t  in  Ihese  words  is  an  error.     The  root  verb 

is  not  "verterc,"  to  turn,  but  "versari,"  to  dispute.) 
Controversy,  plti.  controversies,  kon'.tro.ver.stz,  disputation. 
Controversial,  kon.tro.vcr'.s1ial;  controversial-ly  (adv.) 
Controversial-ist.     A  professional  writer  of  controversies. 
Fr.  controversy  (n. ),  controverser  (v.),  controvers-able ;  Latin  contra- 

versia,  controvcrsuri  (not  contr overture,  to  turn  against). 
Contumacy,  koii'.tii.ma.sy  (not  lion.tu.ma.sy),  obstinate  resistance 

of  authority;    contumacious,  kon'.tu.may".shus ;   contu- 

macious-ly,  contumacious-ness. 
Fr.  eontumace,  contumacy;  Lat.  conttimacia  (con  tumere,  to  swell 

against  one.    Contumax,  gen.  contumacis.) 

Contumely,  plu.  contumelies,  koii'.tii.me.ly,  kon'.tu.me.liz  (not 

kon.tu.'mc.ly),  insolence,  affronting  language. 
Contumelious,  lion' '.lu.mee" '.li.us ;  contumelious-ly. 
Contumelious-ness.     (Same  root  as  "  contumacy.") 
Latin  contumelia,  contiimeliusus,  abusive  (con  tumere,  see  above). 
Contuse'  (to  bruise),  contused  (2  syl.),  contds'-ing,  contus'-er, 

contusion,  kon.tu' .slum  (Rule  xxxiii.),  a  bruise. 
Fr.  contusion;  Lat.  contusio  (con  tundo,  sup.  tusum,  to  pound). 
Conundrum,  plu.  conundrums.     A  punning  riddle. 

Old  Eng.  cunnan  to  know,  dream  fun,  "fun-knowledge."  Like  Drcdm- 
crceft  joy-craft,  i.e.,  music,  &c. 

Convalescence,  kon'.va.les". sense.  Renewal  of  health  after  illness. 
Convalescent,  kon.va.les".sent.     Restored  to  health. 

("-Sc-"  denotes  that  the  action  of  the  word  i'j  "progressive.") 
Fr.  convalescence,  convalescent;  Lat.  con  vuksco  (vAleo  to  be  well, 

valesco  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger). 
Convene,  kon.veen"  (to  assemble) ;  convened'  (2  syl.),  conven'-ing, 

conven-er  (Rule  xix.),  conven-able  better  convcn-ible. 
(The  ivrong  conjugation,  as  usual,  is  a  borrowed  Frencherror.) 
French  convenir,  corn-enable;  Latin  con  v&nire,  to  come  together. 
Convenience,  l;on.vee'.rii.ense.     Something  commodious. 
Conve'niency ;  conve'nient,  conve'nient-ly. 
Lat.  convfniens,  conv&iicntia  (con  venire,  to  fadge  together). 
Convent,  kon'.vent,  home  for  nuns  [or  monks] ;  coaven'tual, 

(monastic) ;  conventional,  -shun.al,  customary. 
A  "  conventional  phrase  or  manner,"  i.e.,  in  vogue,  usual. 
A  "  conventual  prior,"  &c.,  the  pi-ior  of  a  convent. 

Conventicle,  kon.ven'.ti.k'l.      A  dissenter's  chapel  (a  word  of 

contempt),  it  means  a  "  little  "  convent  or  assembly. 
Conventicler,  kon.ven'.ti.klcr.  A  dissenter  (word  of  contempt). 
French  conwnticule ;  Latin  convcntMlhim  (-ml,  -de,  &c.,  dim.) 
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Convention,  kon.ven'.shun.     A  meeting  of  delegates,  a  contract. 
Conven'tion-al  (customary),  conven'tion-ally  (adv.) 
Conventionality,  kon.ven'.shun.al".i.ty.    Formality. 
Conven'tional-isin.  Manners  in  accordance  with  the  fashion. 
Conventionary,  kon.ven'.shun.u.ry.     Settled  by  convention. 
Conven'tion-er,  a  party  in  a  convention.     Conven'tion-ist, 

one  who  makes  a  contract.     ( See  Convent  note.) 
French  convention,  conventionnel ;  Latin  conventio,  conventiondlis 
(con  venio,  supine  ventum,  to  come  together). 

Converge,  kon.verj',  to  incline  to  one  point;  converged'  (2  syl.), 

converg'-ing,  converg'-ent,  converg'-ence,  -ency  (E.xix.) 
French  converger,  convergence  ;  Latin  con  vergire,  to  bend  together. 
Converse,  kon'. verse  (noun  and  adj.);  kon.verse'  (verb).    Eule  1. 
Con'verse,  a  proposition  turned  round :  thus,  the  converse 

of  "  every  A  is  a  B,"  is  "  every  B  is  an  A."  Converse'-ly. 
Conversion,  kon.ver'.shun,  complete  change.  (See  Convert.) 
Converse'  (to  chat);  conversed'  (2  syl.),  convers'-ing,  con- 

vers'-able,  convers'-ably,  convers'able-ness.    (Eule  xix.) 
Conversant,   kon'.ver.sant    (not    kon.ver'.sant),   acquainted 

[with  an  art,  &c.]  by  familiar  use ;  con'versant-ly. 
Conversation,  kon.ver.say" '.shun  (chat) ;   conversation-al, 

conversational-ly,  conversation-ist. 
French  conversation,  converse,  converser  (v.);  Latin  conversari,  con- 

versans,  conversatio  (con  versor,  to  converse  with  another). 

Conversazione,  plu.  conversazioni  (Ital.)  kon'-ver-sat'-zi.d"ne. 
A  party  in  which  conversation  is  to  furnish  the  amusement. 
Convert,  lion'. vert  (noun) ;  kon.vert'  (verb).    Eule  1. 

Convert',  convert'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  convert'-er,  convert'-ing. 
Convert'-ible  (not  -able),  convert'-ibly,  convert'-ibil"ity. 
Conversion,  kon.ver'.shun.    Entire  change.     (Eule  xxxiii.) 
French  converter,  convertible,  conversion;  Latin  conversio,  converti- 

bilis,  converte're  (con  verto,  to  turn  completely). 

Convey,  kon.vay'  (to  transmit);  conveyed'  (2  syl.),  convey'-ing, 
convey'-able  (E.xxiii.),  convey' -ance  (E.  xxiv.),  convey'- 
anc-er,  a  lawyer  who  draws  up  writings  for  conveying 
property ;  convey'anc-ing,  the  business  of  a  conveyancer. 
Low  Latin  conveiancia,  a  conveyance ;  conveicire,  to  convey ;  Latin 
conve'he're,  to  convey  by  [horse  and  cart,  &c.] 

Convict,  kon'.vict,  a  felon ;  kon.vict',  to  prove  guilty.     (Eule  1.) 
Convict',  convict'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  convict'-ing ;  conviction, 

kon.vik'.shun,  strong  belief,  proof  or  detection  of  guilt. 
Convictive,  kon.vik'.tlv,  condemnatory ;  convictive-ly. 
French  conviction;  Latin  convictio,  v.  convincSre,  supine  convictum 
(con  vinco,  to  overthrow  altogether).     In  Latin  there  are  two 
supines  alike,  "  convivo  "  (to  live  together)  and  ' '  convince."    Henca 
convictio  means  either,  "a  living  together"  or  a  "conviction." 
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Convince'  (2  syl.),  convin'ces  (3  syl.,  R.  liii.),  convinced'  (2  syl.), 
convinc'-er,  convinc'-ing,  convin'cing.ly,  convinc-ible. 
Latin  convincffre,  to  convince  ;  same  root-verb  as  convict  fq.vj 
Hence,  Jno.  viii.  40 :  "  Which  of  you  convinces  [convicts]  me  of  sin?" 

Convivial,  kon.viv'.i.al  (jovial);  convivial-ly,  convivial-ist. 
Conviviality,  kon.viv'.i.al".i.ty.    Festivity,  social  indulgence. 
French  conviviality ;  Latin  convwidlis,  convlvo,  to  live  together. 
Convoke',  convoked'  (2  syl.),  convok'-iug,  convok'-er  (Puile  xix.) 
Convocation,  kon'.vo.kay".shun.     A  clerical  council. 

French  convocation ;  Latin  convticatio,  con  viicdre,  to  call  together. 
Convolution,  kon'.vo.luf'.s'h'wn,.     A  fold  or  coil. 

Latin  convOlutus  (con  volvo,  to  roll  together). 
Convolvulus,  kon.vol'.  vu.lus.   The  garden  bindweed  (-vu.  not  -vo), 

Latin  and  French  convolvulus  (-ulus  dim.),  the  little  twisting  plant. 
Convolvulacese,  kon-vol'.vu-lay". se.ee.    The  order  including  tlio 

above.     The  suffix  -acece  denotes  an  order  of  plants. 
Convoy,  kon'.voy  (noun),  kon.voy'  (verb).    Bule  1. 

Con'voy,  an  attendant  for  defence.    Convoy',  to  attend,  &c. 
Convoy7,  convoyed'  (2  syl.),  convoy'-ing.     (Rule  xiii.) 
French  convoi  ;  Low  Latin  conveio ;  Latin  convgho,  to  convey. 
Convulse'  (2  syl.),  to  shake  emotionally;  convulsed'  (2  syl.) 

Convuls'-ing  (R.  xix.);   convulsive,  kon.vul' .siv ;   convul. 

sive-ly,  convulsive-ness  (R.  xvii.)     (Fr.  convulsion,  &c.) 
Lat.  convulsio,  from  con  vello,  sup.  vulsum,  to  pluck  or  tear  to  pieces. 
Coo  (like  a  pigeon),  cooes,  kooz ;  cooed,  kood;  coo'-ing  (R.xliii.) 

An  imitative  word. 
Cook  (to  dress  food),  cooked  (1  syl.),  cookery,  kook'.e.ry. 

Old  English  c6c  or  cik,  verb  cuecc[an] ;  Latin  cdquo,  noun  cOquus. 
Cool,  cool'-er  (comp.),  cool'-est  (super.) ;  cooled  (1  syl.),  cool'- 
ing ;  cool'-er  (a  vessel  for  cooling  liquids^ ;  cool'-ly,  cool'- 
ness,  cool'-ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim. ;  added  to  nouns 
it  means  "like,"  as  boy -ish,  like  a  boy). 
Old  English  c6l,  cool ;  verb  c6l[iaii],  cdl-nes,  coolness. 
Coolie,  kool'.ey,  a  porter  (East  Indies).    Cool'-ly,  chilly. 
Coom,  koom;  Coomb,  koom;  Comb,  kdme. 

Coom.     Refuse  such  as  collects  in  carriage-wheels,  &c. 
Coomb.     Four  bushels  (dry  measure) ;  a  valley. 
Comb  (for  the  hair),  verb  to  dress  the  hair. 

"Coom,"  German  kahm,  mould. 

"  Coomb,"  O.  Eng.,  a  liquid  measure ;  a  valley ;  Gk.  kumbe',  a  hollow, 

"  Comb  "  (for  the  hair),  Old  English  camb. 

Coop  (a  pen  for  fowls,  to  pen  fowls),  cooped,  koopt. 

Latin  cupa,  a  butt,  a  coop ;  Old  English  cofa,  a  box,  a  Chamber, 
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Cooper,  koop'.er,  one  who  makes  tubs.  Cooperage,  koop'.er.age, 
the  workshop  of  a  cooper,  charge  made  for  cooper's  work. 
Latin  cupa,  a  butt  or  tub  (-age  something  done,  -ago  to  do). 

Co-operate,  ko.op'.e.rute  (to  work  in  iinison),  co-op'erat-ed  (E. 
xxxvi.),  co-op'erat-ing  (E.  xix.),  co-op'erat-or  (not  -er 
E.  xxxvii.),  co-operative,  kd.op'.e.ra.tiv  (adj.) ;  co-opera- 
tion, ltd' -op-e.ray" -shun;  co-op'erant  (adj.) 

French  cooperant,   concurring,   cooperation,  cooperer  (verb);    Latin 
codptfratio,  coGpSrator  (co[con]op<!rari  to  work  with  [others]). 

Co-ordinate,  ko.or'.di.ndte  (adj).    Of  equal  order,  rank,  or  degree. 
Co-or'dinate-ly.  co-or'dinate-ness.     Equality  of  rank,  &e. 
Co-or'dinate,  plu.  co-or'dinates.  Lines,  &c.,  ranged  in  order. 
Co-ordination,  Uo.or'.di.nay".sUim.    Just  arrangement. 
French  coordination,  coordonner .'  (verb):  Latin  co-ordinai.io,  co-ordl- 
ndtlvus,  co-ordindtus  (eo[con]ordrn«re,  to  arrange  together). 

Coot,  a  water-fowl;  Cote,  a  pen  for  doves  or  sheep;  Coat  (q.v.) 
"  Coot,"  Welsh  cwtiar,  a  coot  (nvta,  the  bob-tail  [bird]). 
"  Cote,"  Old  Eng.  edte,  a  cot ;  Welsh  cwt,  a  cot,  sty,  &c. 
"Coat"  (a  garment),  French  cotte;  Italian  cotta;  German  kutte. 

Copaiba,  ko. pay'. bah.    A  balsam.     (See  Capivi.) 
Copal,  ko'.pal  (not  kd.pal').    A  varnish.     (Mex.  copalli,  resins.) 
Co-part'ner  (a  joint  partner) ;  co-part'nery,  or  co-part'nerslnp. 
Cope,  a  hood ;  Cope,  to  vie  with  others;  Coop,  a  pen  for  fowls. 

"  Cope"  (for  the  head),  Old  Eng.  cop,  a  cap  or  hood ;  Welsh  col/,  a  coat. 

"  Cope"  (to  vie),  Danish  kappes,  to  vie  with  others. 

"Coop"  (for  fowls),  Latin  cupa,  a  butt  or  coop. 

Coping,  ko'.ping.    The  uppermost  tier  of  a  wall  (cope,  a  hood). 
Copious,  ku'.pl,us  (plentiful),  co'pious-ly,  co'pious-ness. 

Latin  copiOsus,  cdpia,  plenty  (co[con]opis,  very  rich). 
Copper.     A  metal,  made  of  copper,  to  case  with  copper,  a  coin. 

Cop'per-ish.     Having  a  slight  taste  or  smell  of  copper. 

Coppery,  kop'.pe.ry.   Containing  copper,  resembling  copper. 

Latin  cuprum,  i.e.,  ces  Cyprium,  Cyprus  brass ;  German  kupfer. 
Copperas,  kop'.per.ras.   Green  vitriol.   (It  ought  to  be  copperas). 

Fr.  couperose;  Ital.  copparosa;  Lat.  cupri  ros,  liquor  of  copper. 
Coppice,  kop'.pis.    A  wood  consisting  of  brushwood. 

Low  Lat.  copicia;  Gk.  ktiptd,  to  cut,  so  called  because  the  trees  are  cut 
to  the  ground  every  few  years,  to  make  underwood  as  cover  for  game. 

Copse,  kops.    Same  as  Coppice.     (See  above.) 

Copula,  plu.  copulas,  kop'.u.lah,  &c.     The  verb  which  unites  or 

couples  the  predicate  with  the  subject :  viz.,  is  or  is  not. 
Copulate,    kop'.u.late    (to    pair    sexually) ;    cop'ulat-ed, 
cop'ulat-ing  (E.  six.) ;  copulation,  hop' .u.lay" .shun. 
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Copulative,  koj/.u.la.tiv,  connective,  as  "  copulative  con- 
junctions.1'   Copulatory,  kop".u.la.to.ry. 
French  copulation,  copulative;  Latin  copula,  cupuldtio,  cop&latlvus, 

v.  cOpftldre,  to  unite,  to  couple. 
Copy,  plu.  copies,  kop'py,  kop'piz.    A  transcript,  a  pattern. 

Cop'y,  copies,  Uop'plz ;  copi-ed,  kop'ptd;  copi-er,  frop'.t.er; 

cop'y-ing,  cop'y-ist,  cop'yright,  cop'ybook,  cop'yhold.- 
Fr.  copie,  a  transcript ;  Low  Lat.  cdpia,  a  transcript,  v.  cdpidre. 
Coquet,  ku.ket'  (verb),  to  "  play  "  love-making.    Coquette  (noun). 
Coquet',  coquett'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  coquett'-ing  (R.  ii.,  6.) 
Coquette,  ko.Mt' ;  coquett'-ish,  coquatt'ish-ly  (jauntily). 
French  coqueter  (v.),  coquette,  coquetterie  (cog,  [to  imitate]  a  cock). 
Cor-  (Latin  prefix),  con  before  r. 

Coracle,  kor'ra.Vl,  a  Welsh  boat ;  Curricle,  kur'.ri.k'l,  a  carriage. 
"  Coracle,"  Welsh  cwnvgl  (cwrwg,  a  frame  or  carcase). 
"Curricle,"  Latin  currictilus,  a  little  carriage  (-de  or  -culus,  dim.) 

Coral,  kor'ral  (a  zoophyte,  the  shells  conglomerated). 

Corall-aceous,  kor'ral.lay".shus(aOij.);  corall-ine,  Itor'ral.in. 
Corall-iferous,  kor'ral.lif.e.rus.    Containing  coral. 
Coralliform,  kor'ral.i.forni,  resembling  coral ;   cor'all-ite. 
Coralloid,  kor'ral.loid ;  coralloid-al,  kor'ral.loid'.al. 
Greek  korallion  eidos,  coral-like. 

("Coral"  ought  to  have  double"  I,"  or  it.*  compounds  only  one  "I."  E.iil.) 
Fr.  corail,  coraline,  corallo'ide;  Lat.  ctirallium,  cdrallum,  or  curdliuin; 

Gk.  korallion  or  kourdlion,  coral. 
Coranach,  kor'ra.nuk.     Lamentation  for  the  dead. 

Caelic  cornh  rdnaich,  crying  together. 

Corbeil,  kor'.lcl  (used  in  sieges).    Corbel,  kor'.bel  (used  in  archi- 
tecture).    The  base  of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  the  projecting 
knob  (often  carved)  on  which  an  arch  rests. 
Cor'bel,  cor'belled  (2  syl.),  cor'belling. 
Fr.  corbeille,  a  small  basket,  a  corbel ;  Lat.  corbulci,  a  little  basket. 
Cord  (string);  Chord  (of  music);  Cawed,  past  tense  of  caw. 
Cord,  to  fasten  with  cord ;  cord'age,  cord  collectively. 
French  corde  ;  Latin  chorda  ;  Greek  chorde  (-age  suffix  collective). 
Cordelier,  kor'.de.leer'.    A  grey  friar  who  is  girded  with  a  rope. 

French  cordelier  (corde,  a  rope),  one  who  wears  a  rope. 
Cordial  (n.),  kor'.di'al.    A  cheering  draught;  (adj.)  hearty. 
Cor'dial-ly,  cor'dial-ness,  cordiality,  kor'.di.aV'.i.ty. 
French  cordial,  cordialitt  (Latin  cor,  gen.  cordis,  the  heart). 
Cordovan,  kor'.do.vun  (not  kor.do'.vun),  Spanish  leather.      So 
called  from  Gov'dova  (not  Cordo'vd),\fkere  it  was  first  made. 
Corduroy,  kord'roy.    A  thick  ribbed  cotton  for  trousers. 
French  cord  cJw  roi,  the  king's  cord. 
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Cordwainer,  kord'.way-ner.    A  worker  in  leather,  not  cord  maker. 

French  cordouannier,  now  cordonnier,  a  corruption  of  cordovanier,  a 
•worker  in  Cor'dovan  leather. 

Core,  Corps,  Caw,  kur.    Core.     (Lat.  cor  the  heart,  Gk.  hear.) 
Core  (of  an  apple),  v.  to  take  out  the  core ;  cored,  cor'-ing. 
Corps,  kiir,  a  body  of  soldiers.     (Fr.  corps,  Latin  corpus.) 
Caw.     The  cry  of  a  crow,  an  imitation  word. 

Coreopsis,  kor're.op".sis.     The  tick-seeded  sunflower. 

Greek  IcOris  tipsis,  a  bug  in  appearance  [referring  to  the  seed]. 

Coriander,  korfri.an".der.    A  plant  famed  for  its  seed. 

Old  English  corio  n;  Latin  cOriandrum ;  Greek  kGriannon  or  kurUn 
(kuris,  a  bug).    The  bruised  seed  smells  like  that  insect. 

Cork,  Calk  or  Caulk,  Cauk.    All  pronounced  kork. 

Cork  (of  a  bottle),  v.  corked  (1  syl.),  cork'-y,  tasting  of  the 

cork ;  cork'i-ness,  having  the  buoyancy  of  a  cork. 
Calk.     To  close  the  seams  of  a  ship  with  oakum. 
Cauk.     A  sulphate  of  bary'ta.     (A  miner's  word.) 

"Cork,"  German  kork ;  Latin  cortex,  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
"Calk,"  Latin  calco,  to  tread  or  press  (calx,  the  heel  of  the  foot). 

Cormorant,  kor'.mo.rant.    A  glutton,  the  sea-raven. 

French  cormoran;  Latin  corvus  marlnus,  the  sea-raven. 
Corn.     Grain;  an  excrescence  on  the  feet;  to  salt  meat. 

Corn  (grain),  has  no  plural,  except  when  the  general  crop  or 
different  varieties  are  referred  to,  as  "  Corns  are  better." 

Old  English  corn;  German  korn;  Danish  korn;  Latin  granum. 

Corn,  plu.  corns  (on  the  feet) ;  corn-y ;  cor'neous,  horny. 

Old  English  corn  ;  Welsh  corn  ;  French  come  ;  Latin  cornu,  horn. 

Corn  (to  salt  meat),  corned  (1  syl.),  corn'-ing. 

German  korncn,  to  corn  or  salt  meat. 
Cornea,  kor'.ne.uh.     The  membrane  in  front  of  the  eye. 

French  cornde ;  Latin  corngus,  horny  (cornu,  horn). 
Cornelian,  kor .nee',  li.an.    A  chalcedony.     (See  Carnelian.) 
Cornet,  kor'.net,  a  cavalry  ensign;    a  horn.      Cor'net-cy  (-cy 
denotes  "  rank").  Cor'net-a-piston,  a  musical  instrument. 

French  cornette,  a  cavalry  officer  ;  comet,  a  horn  ;  cornet  A  piston. 
The  officer  so  called  carries  the  "  cornette  "  or  ensign  of  his  company. 

Cornice,  kor'.nfe  (not  cornish,  as  it  is  very  often  pronounced). 

The  border  round  the  ceiling  of  a  room. 
Italian  cornice;  Greek  ktirtinis,  the  end  or  finish  of  anything. 
Cornu -am'monis  (not  -ammd'nis),  the  ammonite  (q.v.) 
Cornucopia,  kor'-nu.co'-pi.uh.     Emblem  of  abundance. 

Latin  cornu  copia,  horn  of  plenty.    It  was  the  horn  of  AmalthGa 
(nurse-goat  of  Jupiter)  which  Achelous  gave  to  Hercules. 
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Corolla,  Jco.r ol'. lull,  blossom;  corollaceous,  kor'.rol.lay".shus(&6ij. 

of  corolla);  corollet,  kor'rol.let,  one  leaf  of  a  blossom. 
Latin  ctirolla,  a  little  crown  (dimin.  of  cfirona,  a  crown). 

Corollary,  kor'rol.la.ry  (not  ko.rol'.la.ry  nor  kor'rol.lair'ry}. 

An  inference  which  rises  out  of  nn  inference :  Suppose  it 
is  proved  that  matter  was  created,  then  it  follows  as  a 
"  corollary "  that  there  was  a  creator  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  matter,  and  that  matter  is  not  eternal,  &c. 
Latin  cSrolldrium,  a  conscctary  (from  ctirolla,  a  garland  which  was 
given  invariably  to  an  actor  who  had  performed  his  part  well). 

Coronilla,  kor'ro.nil' .lah  (not  coronella).     A  plant  so  called  be- 
cause the  flowers  crown  the  branches  in  a  corymb. 
French  coronille  (Latin  ctirona,  with  a  diminutive  ending). 
Corona,  ko.ro'.nah,  a  halo ;  the  upper  surface  of  molar  teeth ;  tho 

margin  of  a  radiated  compound  flower ;  a  drip,  &c. 
Coronal,  kor'ro.nul,  belonging  to  a  crown;  coronet,  kvr'ro.net, 

the  crown  worn  by  a  nobleman ;  a  downy  tuft  on  seed. 
Coronation,  kor'ro.nay".shun.     The  ceremony  of  crowning. 
Coroneted,  kor'ro.net.ed,  entitled  to  wear  a  coronet;  coro- 
nated, kor'ro.ndy.ted,  crowned;  coronary,  kor'ro.na.ry. 

French  coronal  ("coronation"  is  one  of  the  very  few  words  in  -tion 
which  is  not  French) ;  Latin  cdrOna,  cdrondtio,  cdrdnalus. 

Coroner,  kor'ro.ner.     So  called  because  he  has  chiefly  to  do  with 

"  Pleas  of  the  Crown."    (Low  Latin  cSrunator,  a  coroner.) 
Corporal,  Corporeal,  kor'.po.rul,  kor.po',re.al  (adjectives). 
Corporal.     Pertaining  to  the  body,  bodily,  of  the  body. 
Corporeal.     Having  a  material  body. 
"Corporal  punishment,"  bodily  punishment;  not  corporeal 

punishment  (punishment  having  a  material  body). 
"  Corporeal  substance,"  "  This  corporeal  frame,"  that  is  a 

substance  or  frame  having  a  material  body. 
"  Corporal  pain,"  pain  of  the  body ;  "  Corporal  injury." 
"  Corporeal  rights,"  rights  over  material  substances. 
"  Corporal "    is    opposed    to    Mental;     "  Corporeal "    to 

Spiritual  or  Immaterial. 

Cor'poral-ly,  bodily.    Corpo'real-ly,  in  a  material  form. 
"  He  was  present  corporally,"  bodily,  in  his  proper  person. 
"  The  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  shown  on  the  stage  corporeal-ly," 

that  is,  not  as  a  spirit,  but  having  a  material  form. 
Corporal'ity,  bodily  state.  Corporeal'ity,  materiality. 
Kaleigh  speaks  of  the  "  corporality  of  light,"  it  should  be 

"  corporeality,"  meaning  that  light  is  material,  according 

to  Newton's  theory;  but  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  speak 
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of  the  "  corporality  "  of  the  ghost,  meaning  his  embodied 
state,  or  having  his  own  veritable  body. 
Cor'poral.     The  lowest  officer  in  a  company  of  foot  soldiers. 
Corporale,  kor'.po.rale.   The  cloth  which  covers  the  euchar- 
istic  elements.     Hence  a  Corporal  Oath  (or  Corporale 
Oath),  one  taken  while  touching  the  eucharistic  cloth. 
(The  spelling  of  "  Corporal,"  for  an  officer  is  incorrect.    It 
ought  to  be  caporal.     French  caporal;  Italian  caporale ; 
Spanish  caporal,  a  chief;  Latin  caput,  a  head  (head  of 
the  men  under  him). 

"Corporal,"  Fr.  corporal,  corporalite ;  Lat.  corpdralis,  corpSrdlUas. 
Corporate,  kor'.po.rate,  united  in  a  corporation ;  corporate-ly. 
Corporation,  l:or'.po.ray".shun.    A  body  politic. 
French  corporation  ;  Latin  corpOrutio,  corpSrutus  (corpus,  a  body). 
Corporeal,  Icor-po'.re.ul,     Material,  opposed  to  spiritiial. 

Corpo'real-ly,  corporeal'-ity,  corpo'real-ism,  materialism. 
Corpo'real-ist,  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  spirit  inde- 
pendent of  matter;  corporeity,  kor'.po.ree'i.ty,  materiality. 
(Corporeal  or  Corporal,  see  under  Corporal.) 
French  corporel,  corporeity;  Latin  corporeus,  bodily  (corpus,  a  body). 
Corps,  plu.  corps,  kor,  plu.  Ttorz.    A  body  of  soldiers.    (See  Cove.) 
Corpse,  plu.  corpses,  korps,  plu.  korps'.ez.    A  human  dead  body. 

French  corps  ;  Latin  corpus,  a  body  (caro  apZre,  flesh  fashioned). 
Corpulence,  kor'.pti.lense  (not  corpulance),  cor'pulency,  build- 
ness  of  body ;  cor'pulent,  stout ;  cor'pulent-ly,  fleshily. 
French  corpulence,  corpulent;  Latin  corpulentia,  corpulente  (adv.) 
Corpuscule,  plu.  corpuscules  or  corpuscula,  kor.pus'.kule,  plu. 

kor  pus'kulz  or  kor.pus'.ku.lah.     A  minute  particle. 
Corpus'cular  (adj.),  corpuscularian,  kor.pus'.ku.lair".i.an. 
One  who  maintains  that  corpuscules  were  the  germs  of 
all  material  substances,  and  not  the  "  Divine  Word." 
French  corpuscule,  cprpusculaire;  Latin  corpusc&lum  (corpus  a  body, 
and  -culum  a  diminutive). 

CoiTect.  The  degrees  are :  nearly  correct,  more  nearly  correct, 
very  nearly  correct,  quite  correct.  More  correct  is  the 
comparative  of  "incorrect;"  most  correct  means  quite 
correct,  the  most  correct  means  that  all  others  are  incorrect. 

Correct  (adj.),  right;  (verb)  to  punish,  to  put  right. 

Correction,  kor.rek'.shun.    Emendation,  punishment. 

Correc'tion-al.     (This  word  ought  to  be  correction-el.) 

Corrective,  ~kor.reV.tiv.    That  which  corrects. 

Correct-or  (not  -er,  Rule  xxxvii.).     One  who  corrects. 
French  correctif,  correction,  correctionnel ;  Latin  correctio,  correctw, 
v.  corrtgire  (cor  [con]  rego,  to  regulate  or  set  quite  right). 
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Correspond,  to  hold  intercourse  by  letters ;    corrcspond'-ing, 
•writing  letters,  similar;   correspond'-ent,  one  who  cor- 
responds, something  which  "pairs"  with  something  else. 
Correspond'-ence.     Intercourse  by  letters,  similarity. 
Correspond' ent-ly.     In  a  corresponding  manner. 
Corrospond'ing-ly,  by  letter;  Corresponsive,  kor'.res.pon".stv. 

French  correspondance  (incorrect),  correspondent  (incorrect),  v.  cor- 
retpondre;  Lat.  cor  [con]  respondere,  to  answer  wither  to  [another]. 

Corridor,  kor'.ri.dor  (French).    A  gallery  communicating  with 

different  apartments  of  a  house.     (Latin  curro,  to  run.) 
Corrigendum,  plu.  corrigenda,   kor'.ri.jen".dum,  plu.    kor'.ri.- 

jeri'.dah.     To  be  corrected  (Latin).     Kule  xlvi. 
Corrigible,    kor'.rtjl.b'l,  capable   of  correction.     Incorrigible, 

hopelessly  bad,  regardless  of  reproof. 
French  corrigible;  Latin  corrigibttis  (corriggre,  to  correct). 
Corroborate,  kor.rob'.o.rate  (not  ko.rob'.e.rate),  to  confirm. 
Corrob'orat-ed,  corrob'orat-ing  (E.  xix.),  corrob'orat-or. 
Corroborat-ive,  kor.rob'.o.ra.tiv ;  corroborant,  kor.rob'.o.runt. 
Corroboration,  kor. r  fib'. o. ray". shun  (not  ko.rob'.e. ray". shun). 
(In  Lat.  "  -ro-"  is  long  ;  kor.ro'.bo.rate  ivould  be  better.) 

French  corroborer,  corroborant,  Corroboration;  Latin  corroWrfire  (cof 
[con]  robdro,  to  strengthen  with  oak,  robur,  oak). 

Corrode,  kor.rode'  (not  ko.rode'),  to  eat  away  by  degrees,  as  by 
rust,  <tc.;  corrod'-ed,  corrod'-ing,  corrod'-ent  (not  -ant) ; 
corrod'-ible  (not  -able),  coiTud'-er  (K.xix),  corrod'ibiT'ity. 

Corrosion,  kor.ro'.shun  (not  ko.ro'. shun).     A  fretting. 

Corrosive,  kor.ro'. siv  ;  corro'sive-ly,  corro'sive-ness. 

Corrosibility,  kor.ro'. si.bil".i.ty  (not  ko.ro'.si.bil".i.ty). 

Fr.  corroder,  corrosif,  corrosion ;  Lat.  cor  [con]  rodfre,  to  eat  away. 
Corrugate,  kor'.ru.gate,  to  wrinkle  ;  cor'rugat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.) 

Cor'rugat-ing  (E.  xix.),  cor'rugat-or  (E.  xxxvii.) 

Corrugation,    kor1 '.ru.gaij" '.shun,   a  wrinkling;    cor'rugant 
(not  corrugent,  as  many  dictionaries  give). 

French  corrugation;  Lat.  corrtiyatio,  corritgans -antis,  corrugdrc  (cor 
[con]  rugo,  to  make  into  wrinkles  with  [frowning],  ruija,  a  wrinkla). 

Corrupt,  kor. nipt'  (not  ko.rupt'),  to  spoil ;  corrupt'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.), 
corrupt'-ing,  corrupt'-er  (more  corrupt),  corrupt'-est 
(most  corrupt),  corrupt'-or,  one  who  corrupts  (E.  xxxvii.), 
fern,  corrup'tress ;  corrupt'-ly,  corrupt'-ness,  cormpt'- 
ible  (not  -able),  corruptibly,  corrupt'ible-ness,  cornipt'- 
ibil'lty  (not  Ud.rup'.tiMl"i.tij),  corruption,  kor.rii,p'.shun. 

Fr.  corruptibility,  corruptible,  corruption ;  Lat.  corruptio,  cormptor> 
fern,  corruptrix,  corrump&re,  sup.  -r  upturn  (cor  [con]rumpo,  to  break). 
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Corsair,  kor.sair',  a  pirate.     Coarser,  kor'.ser.    Courser,  ko'r-ser. 

"Corsair,"  Pr.  corsaire  (fr.  Ital.  corsa,  a  race).  The  word  was  first 
applied  to  ships  of  chase  during  war,  then  to  the  captains  who 
had  "letters  of  mark,"  and  ultimately  to  sea-rovers  and  pirates. 

"Coarser,"  comp.  of  coarse,  q.v.     "Courser,"  a  swift  horse. 

Corse,  Coarse,  Course,  Corps,  Cores,  Caws,  Cause. 

Corse,  horse.  Poetical  for  "  corpse."  (Latin  corpus,  a  body.) 
Coarse,  ko'rse.  Kough,  not  refined.  (Old  Eng.  gorst,  rough.) 
Course,  koo'rse.  A  race.  (Latin  cursus,  a  race.) 
Corps,  korz,  plu.  of  corps,  kor  (French).  Bodies  of  soldiers. 
Cores,  korz,  plu.  of  core.  Hearts  of  apples,  &c.  (Latin  cor.) 
Caws,  korz,  3rd  per.  sing,  of  caw.  Applied  to  the  cry  of  crows. 
Cause,  korz.  The  reason  or  motive.  (Latin  causa,  a  cause.) 

Corset,  Cosset,  Corslet,  kor'.set,  kos'^et,  kbrs'.lct. 

Corset  (Fr).  A  bodice  for  women  (corps,  a  body,  and  -et,  dim.) 
Cosset.  A  pet  (Old  Eng.  cos,  a  kiss,  a  little  thing  for  kisses). 
Corslet.  A  little  cuirass  (Fr.  corselet,  corps,  a  body,  -let,  dim). 

Corsned,  kor'.sned.  A  piece  of  consecrated  bread  used  for  an  ordeal. 
Old  English  corsncede  cars  snced,  curse  morsel.   The  person  under  trial 
said,  "May  this  morsel  prove  a  curse  if  I  am  guilty,  and  turn  to 
wholesome  nourishment  if  I  am  innocent." 

Cortege,  kor'.tajc'.    A  train  of  attendants.    (French  cortege.) 

Latin  corpus  UgSre,  to  cover  the  body,  a  body-guard. 
Cortes,  kor'.tez  (Spanish).    The  parliament  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Spanish  corte,  a  resident  of  a  town,  the  representatives  of  towns. 
Coruscate,  kor'.iis.kate,  to  glisten;   cor'uscat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

cor'uscat-ing  (R.  xix.);  coruscation,  kor'. us. kay". shun. 
French  coruscation;  Latin  cdruscdtio,  cdruscare,  to  glisten,  to  flash. 
Corvet  or  Corvette,  kor.vef.    A  sloop  of  war.    (French  corvette.) 

Latin  corblta,  a  hoy;  corbltdre,  to  freight  a  ship. 
Corylacese,  kor'.ri.lay".se.e.    An  order  of  plants,  includin"  the 

oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  hazel. 

Latin  corylus;  Greek  koritttis,  a  hazel  (-acece  denotes  an  "Order"). 
Corymb,  ko.rimb,  a  bunch  or  cluster;  corymbiated,  ko.rim".bi.- 
d'.ted  (not  corymbated),  having  berries  or  blossoms  in 
clusters;   corymbiferous,  ko.rim.bif'.e.rus,  bearing  clus- 
ters ;  corymbose,  ko.rlm'.bose  (adj.) 
Latin  cdrynibifer,  a  berry-bearer,  like  ivy,  cdrymbus,  a  cluster. 
Greek  korumbos,  a  cluster  of  fruit  or  flowers  (kdrus,  a  head). 

Co-secant,  ko'-see".kunt.     The  secant  of  the  complemental  arc. 
Co-sine.     The  sine  of  the  complemental  arc. 
Latin  s£cans,  gen.  sffcantis,  cutting.    Sinus,  a  curve  or  bay. 
Cosey.     Should  be  cosy,  adv.  cosi-ly,  ko'.zy,  ko'.ztly. 

(The  adv.  "cosily"  cannot  be  formed  from  "coscy,"  R.xiii.) 
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Cosmetic,  kos.met'.ic.    A  preparation  for  beautifying  the  face  by 

removing  freckles,  &c.     Also  an  adj. 
Gk.  ktismStiktis,  a  beautifyer ;  l:6sm€6,  to  adorn ;  Fr.  cosmetlque. 
Cosmogony,  Cosmography,  Cosmology,  Geology,  Geography. 
Cosmogony,  Itos.mog'.o.ny.      An  "a  priori"  theory  of  tho 
world's  origin.     (Gk.  /cosmos  gon6,  the  world's  generation.) 
Gen.  i.  is  the  Bible  theory  of  the  world's  origin. 
Geology,  jce'.ol.o.jy.    An  "  a  posteriori"  view  of  the  world's 
origin.     It  explains  from  known  facts,  how  the  rocks, 
&c.,  of  the  earth  have  been  produced. 
Greek  g&  graphe,  a  description  of  the  earth,  in  detail. 
Cosmography,  kos.mog'.ra.fy.    A  description  of  the  struc- 
ture, figure,  and  order,  of  the  world,  the  relation  of  its 
parts,  and  how  to  represent  them  on  paper. 
Greek  kosmtis  grapM,  description  of  the  earth,  as  a  whole. 
Cosmology,  kos.mol'.o.jy.    A  treatise  on  the  elements  of  the 
earth,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  modifications  of  ma- 
terial things.     (Greek  /cosmos  logos,  treatise  of  the  world.) 
Geography,  je.og'.ra.fy.     A  description  of  the  surface  of 

the  earth,  its  countries,  inhabitants,  and  productions. 
Greek  g&  grnpM,  description  of  the  earth  in  detail. 
Physical  Geography  treats  of  climates,  elevations,  configu- 
rations, influence  of  coast,  tides,  winds,  &c. 
Cosmog'ony  (v.s.),  cosmog'onist.    A  writer  of  cosmogony. 
Cosmo'graphy  (v.s.),  cosmog'rapher,  a  writer  of  cosmography  ; 
cosmographical,  kos'.mo.graf'.i.kal;  cosmographical-ly. 
Cosmology  (sec  above)  cosmologist,  a  writer  of  cosmology. 

cosmological,  kos.mo.lof.i.kal;  cosmclogical-ly. 
Cosmopolite,  /cos. mop'. o. lite.    A  citizen  of  the  world. 
Cosmopolitan,  kos'.mo.pol".i.tan  (adj.) 
Cos'mopol"itan-ism.    A  system  which  regards  man  (regard. 

less  of  nationality)  as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Greek  ktismtis  j>6M6s,  citizen  of  the  world  (-ism,  doctrine,  system). 
Cosmorama,  plu.  cosmoramas,  kos'.mo.rdh".mdh,  plu.  -mcls.     A 

representation  of  the  world  in  large  panoramic  pictures. 
Cosmoramic,  kos'.mo.ram".ik.     Pertaining  to  the  above. 
Greek  kdsmds  hordma,  a  view  of  the  world. 

Cosmos.     The  world  considered  as  a  whole.     The  word  means 
the  "beauty  of  arrangement,"  and  was  first  applied  to 
creation  by  Pythagoras.    Cos'mical,  cos'mical-ly. 
Greek  ktismSs,  the  world  ;  kfismgo,  to  arrange. 
Cossack,  kos'.stik.     One  of  the  Cossacks;  a  Eussian  tribe. 
Cosset,  a  pet  lamb,  brought  up  by  hand.     Corset,  a  bodice  (q.v.) 
Old  English  cos  and  -et  dim.    A  little  thing  to  be  kissed. 
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Cost,  past  cost,  past  part.  cost.     Coast,  JtSste  (of  the  sen). 
Costly,  kost'.ly;  costli-ness  (E.  xi. ),  expensivencss. 
Ital.  costo  (n.),  expense ;  costare  (v.);  Lat.  consto,  to  co<t.    (We  say, 
"  What  did  it  stand  you  in?"  [cost];  con  sto,  to  stand.) 

Costennonger,  kos'-ter.mun'-ger.    Coi-ruption  of  costard-monger, 

a  seller  of  "  costards ; "  that  is,  apples. 
Old  English  costard,  a  species  of  apple  ;  monger,  a  dealer. 
Costive,   kos'.tiv,   contraction   of  "  con'stipative " ;    cos'tive-ly, 

cos'tive-ness,  having  the  bowels  con'stipated. 
Latin  constlpo,  to  cram  close  together  (con  stipo,  to  stuff  together). 
Costume,  kos.tume'  (French).     National  style  of  dress. 
Cosy,  ko'.sy,  smig  and  comfortable.     Cosi-ly,  ko'.si.ly,  snugly. 

Scotch  cosie.     Old  English  cos,  a  kiss  (not  coscy). 
Cot,  Cote,  Coat,  Coot,  kot,  kdte,  kote,  koot. 

Cot,  a  cottage ;  an  infant's  bed,  &c.  Cott-ar,  a  cottager  (E.  i.) 
Cote.     A  pen  for  sheep,  doves,  &c.,  called  sheepcote,  &c. 
Coat.    A  raiment  for  men  or  boys.     (Fr.  cotte,  Ttal.  cotta.) 
Ccot.    A  small  black  water  fowl.     (Welsh  cwtiar,  a  coot.) 
Old  English  cdt  or  cdte,  a  cottage,  a  bed,  a  pen. 

Co-tangent.  The  tangent  of  the  complement  of  an  arc.   (See  Co-.) 
Cotemporary,  cotemporaneous.     (See  Contemporary.) 
Cotillon,  ko.tll'.yon.     The  "petticoat"  dance,  so  called  because 
ladies  had  to  hold  up  their  gown  and  show  their  petticoat. 
French  cotillon,  a  petticoat ;  a  dance. 
Cottage,  kot'.tage.  a  peasant's  house.    Cot'tag-er,  cot'tier,  kot'.. 

ti.er,  a  squatter,  an  independent  peasant  (Obsolete). 
Low  Latin  cottagium,  a  cottage  ;  cottarius,  a  cottager. 
Cotton,  kot'.'n,  thread  made  from  the  cotton  plant,  a  fabric  made 
of  cotton ;  cotton-y,  containing  cotton,  feeling  like  cotton. 
Cottons,  cotton  threads,  cotton  fabrics.    Cotton  (verb),  to 
cling  to  a  person  fondly,  as  cotton  clings  to  one's  clothes. 
French  colon,  verb  cotonner;  Arabic  al  goton,  the  cotton-plant. 
Cotyledon,  kot'-i.lee"-don.     The  seminal  leaf  of  plants  which 
first  appears  above  ground,  and  forms  part  of  the  embryo. 
Dicotyledons,  di'-.     Plants  with  two  seminal  leaves. 
Monocotyledons,  mon'-o-.    Plants  with  one  cotyledon. 
Acotyledons,  a'-.     Plants  without  a  seminal  leaf. 
Lat.  cotyledon,  the  hollow  of  the  huckle-bone;  Gk.  MtfdedSn,  a  socket. 
Couch,  kowch  (n.),  a  sofa ;  (v.)  to  hide,  to  fix  a  spear  in  its  rest ; 
couched  (1  syl.),  couch'-ing,  couch-er,  couch-ant;  kowch'- 
ant  or  koo'.shong  (in  Her.)  lying  down  with  head  raised. 
Fr.  couche,  a  bed ;  coucher  (v.),  couchant;  Lat.  col  [con]  locare,  to  lay. 
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Cough,  Jcof(n.  and  v.);  coughed,  koft;  cough-ing,  Uof'.inn. 

There  are  twenty-five  words  ending  in  -ongh,  with  eight 
distinct  sounds, — viz.,  ok,  off,  uf,  up;    dw,  ow,  oo,  er. 
Only  two  ("  cough  "  and  "  trough")  have  the  sound  of  off. 
These  are  both  native  words,  coh'  and  troh,  guttural. 
(Not  one  of  the  twenty-fire  words  have  any  right  to  the 
diphthong  "ou,"  and  if  the  original  vowels  had  been  pre- 
served much  of  the  present  absurdity  of  pronunciation 
would  have  been  avoided.)     (Rule  xliv.) 
Old  English  coWS,  contraction  of  cohettan  (=kof't.an),  to  cough. 

Could,  kood  (to  rhyme  with  "good"),  past  tense  of  Can,  "  to  be 
able,"  "  to  know  how,"  never  an  auxiliary,  but  it  stands 
in  regimen  with  other  words  without  to  between  them  : 
as  "I  could  write."  Here  write  is  infinitive  mood,  being 
the  latter  of  two  verbs  in  regimen. 

Our  word  "could"  is  a  blunder.  The  Old  Eng.  cunn[an] 
"to  know  how  to  do  a  thing,"  makes  can  in  the  present 
tense,  and  cuthe  in  the  past;  but  the  verb  cuth[ian~\  "to 
make  known,"  hns  cuthode  for  the  past  tense,  contracted 
to  cu'd  our  "could"  (I  interpolated). 

Council,  Counsel,  Councillor,  Counsellor. 

Coun'cil.  An  assembly  met  for  consultation.  (L&t.concilium.) 
Coun'sel.     Advice,  a  pleader.     (Latin  consilium.) 
Coun'cill-or.     A  member  of  a  council.     (Eule  iii.  -IL.) 
Counsell-or.    One  who  gives  advice,  a  barrister.    (R.  iii.  -IL.) 
Counselled  (2  syl.),  advised ;  coun'sell-ing,  advising. 
Council-board,  plu.  council-boards. 
(E'cumen'ical  council,  plu.  (E'cumen'ical  councils. 

The  distinction  may  be  remembered  thus  :  Council  ia 
concilia,  con  calo,  to  call  [the  board]  together ;  but  counsel 
is  consiilo,  to  consult.  You  consult  a  "  counsellor,"  you 
call  together  "  councillors." 

Count,  a  foreign  title,  fern,  count'ess.     We  retain  the  feminine, 

but  have  substituted  our  native  word  "  earl"  for  count. 
Count'ess,  plu.  count'esses,  poss.  countess's,  plu.  countesses'. 
Count-y,  plu.  counties,  coun'.tiz.     We  have  retained  this 
word,  and  also  our  native  word  "  shire,"  [a  count's]  share. 

Italian  conte;  French  compte;  Latin  cdmes,  gen.  cdmitis,  a  companion 
of  the  chief  or  leader  ;  comitdtus,  a  county  or  share  of  the  cdmcs. 

Count,  to  reckon ;  counter,  one  who  counts,  base  money  to 
assist  in  reckoning,  a  shop  table  where  accounts  are  paid; 
(adv.)  the  wrong  way,  contrary  to;  a  prefix. 

Italian  contare;  French  compter;  Latin  compufdre,  to  compute,  con- 
tracted to  comp't,  and  corrupted  into  count. 

14 
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Counteract,  kown' -ter. acif.    To  frustrate,  to  act  contrary  to. 

Latin  contra  ago,  supine  actum,  to  act  in  opposition  to. 
Counterbalance,  kown' -ter.bal' -ance.    (Only  one  I  in  balance.) 

Latin  contra  Ulanx,  [balance]  against  balance. 
Counterfeit,  kown' -ter  .feet  (noun),  kown' -ter. fit  (verb); 

counterfeit-er,  kown'-ter.flt-er;  counterfeit-ed(E.xxxvi.) 
Latin  contra  ficfre,  supine  fectum  [facto],  to  make  against  [law],  to 

forge,  to  imitate  without  authority  or  right. 
Counterfoil,  kown' -ter. foil.    Part  of  a  check  kept  by  the  drawer. 

Latin  contra  folium,  the  corresponding  leaf. 
Countermand,  kown' '-ter. mand'.    To  withdraw  a  command. 
Latin  contra  mando,  to  command  the  opposite  [of  a  command]. 
Countermarch,  kown' -ter. march'.    To  march  back  again. 

Low  Latin  contra  marchio,  to  march  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Countermine,  kown' -ter. mine ;  coun'termined"  (3  syl.), 

coun'ternun"-ing,  coun'termin"-er.      To  dig  a  gallery 
underground  in  search  of  an  enemy's  mine. 
Low  Latin  contra  mlnero,  to  make  a  mine  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Counterpane,  kown' -ter -pain.     A  bed  quilt. 

A  corruption  of  the  Latin  culcUa  puncta,  a  quilt  worked  in  a  pattern, 
French  courtepointe,  a  counterpane. 

Counterpoise,  kown'-ter.poyz,  to  counterbalance;  counterpoised 

(3  syl.),  coun'terpois-ing  (Eule  xix.) 

Latin  contra  penso,  to  weigh  against  [a  given  weight] :  French  contre 
poise,—  i.e.,  poicte,  [weights]  against  weights.   (See  Avoirdupoise.) 

Countersign,  kown' -ter. sine,  to  sign  a  document  in  attestation 
of  a  signature;  countersignature,  kown' -ter. sig".na.tchur; 
countersignatories,  kown'- ter.sfy"-na-to.riz. 
Latin  contra  signo,  to  sign  against  [another  signature]. 

Countess,  plu.  coun'tesses,  Tcown'.tess,  kown'tess.ez,  poss.  sing, 
countess's,  kown'.tess.iz ;   poss.  plu.  countesses',  kown'.- 
tess.ez.     The  wife  of  an  earl  or  of  a  foreign  count. 
Italian  contessa;  French  comtesse;  Low  Latin  comitissa. 

Country,  plu.  countries  (E.  xi.),  kun'.try,  kun'.triz  (Fr.  contrSe) ; 
coun'tryman,  fern,  coun'trywom'an,  plu.  coun'trymen, 
countrywomen,  -ivlm'.en ;  poss.  sing,  -man's,  -woman's, 
poss.  plu.  -men's,  -women's,  -wim'.e-nz. 
(Obs.   The  y  is  not  changed  to  i  in  these  words.  Eule  xi.) 

Countrify,  Mn.tri.fy  (E.  xi.),  to  give  the  air  and  mien  of  a 
rustic ;  countrified,  kiin'.tri.fide,  having  the  air  and  mien 
of  a  rustic.    (Latin  con  terra,  land  contiguous  [to  a  town].) 
County,  plu.  counties  (E.  xi.),  koicn'.ty,  kown'Mz. 

Norman  French  counU,  French  comtt;  Latin  comltatus,  a  county. 
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Coup  (Fr.),  lioo,  a  stroke.     Coupfi  (Fr.),  koo.pay',  part  of  a  coach. 
Coup  d'etat,  koo'. da-tar'.    A  sudden  raid  on  political  foes. 
Coup-de-grace,  koo'd'.grds.     The  victor's  last  blow. 
Coup-de-main,  koo'd'. matin.    A  sudden  attack  on  a  fort. 
Coup-d'ceil,  koo'.dy"e.    A  comprehensive  view  of  a  scene. 
Coup-de-soleil,  koo'd'. so-lay"e.     A  sun-stroke. 
Coupe  (Fr.),  koo.pay'.      The  first  division  of  a  stage  coach,  a 

private  railway  carriage  furnished  with  only  one  bench. 
French  couper,  to  cut.     A  part  cut  off  for  travellers. 
Couple,    fc-M/j'J,   a   pair,   to   link  together ;     coupled,   kup'.l'd ; 
coupling,  kiip'. liny.     (Fr.  couple;  Lat.  copula,  a  couple.) 
Coupon,  koo'. pone.    The  part  of  a  bond  presented  for  a  dividend. 
Fr.  couper,  to  cut  off  ;  because  they  are  cut  off  as  the  claim  falls  due. 
Courage,  kur'rage,  bravery ;  courageous,  ko.ray'.jus  ; 

coura'geous-ly,  coura'geous-ness,  boldness  of  heart. 
French  courage,  courageux;  Latin  cor  ago,  to  move  the  heart. 
Courant,  Currant,  Current,  koo'.rdh'n,  kur'rant,  kur'rent. 
Au  courant,  o  koo'.rdh'n.     Posted  up  to  the  time  being. 
Fr.  6tre  au  courant  de.  ..to  be  posted  up  in ...    (Lat.  curro,  to  run.) 
Cur'rant,  a  fruit.    (Lat.  uvce  Corinthiacce  or  Corinthice.) 
Current,  kur'.rent,  running.     (Lat.  currens,  gen.  currentis.) 
Courier,  koo'.ri.er.    A  special  messenger  sent  with  a  dispatch. 
(This  word  ought  to  be  spelt  with  double  "  r."     As  it  now 
stands  its  base  would  be  coaur,  the  heart;  or  cura,  care.) 
French  courrier;  Latin  corriere;  Latin  curro,  to  run. 
Course,  Corse,  Coarse,  Corps,  Cause,  Caws. 

Course,  korse.    A  career,  to  hunt.     (Lat.  cursus  ;  Fr.  cours.) 

coursed  (1  syl.),  cours'-ing,  cours'-er,  cours'-es  (3  syl.) 
Corse,  korse.   Poetical  form  of  corpse.    (Lat.  corpus,  a  body.) 
Coarse,  ko'rse.    Gross,  not  fine.     (Old  Eng.  gorst,  rough.) 
Corps  (plu.),  korz.    Companies  of  soldiers.     (French  corps.) 
Cause,  kawz.    The  reason,  a  plea.    (Lat.  causa,  a  cause.) 
Caws,  kawz,  third  person  sing,  of  caw,  to  cry  like  a  crow. 
Court,     The  royal  palace,  those  attached  to  it,  a  place  for  trying 

criminals,  &c.     To  woo,  to  strive  to  please,  &c. 
Court  (a  palace),  courtier,  kor'.tl'er,  one  of  the  court. 
Court'-ly  (adj.),  fit  for  a  court;  court'li-ness  (Eule  xi.) 
Courteous,  kor.te'us  (not  kort.tchus  nor  kur'.tchus),  affable ; 
cour'teous-ly,  courteous-ness,  kor'.t&us.ness. 

Court-plaster,  kort  plas'.ter  (not  play'.ster).  Black  sticking 
plaster,  once  used  by  court  ladies  for  beauty-spots. 

14—2  \ 
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Courtesan,  ko'r'.te.zan  (not  kur'.te.zan,  nor  kort'.e.zari).    A 
woman  of  immodest  character.     (French  courtisane.) 
(This  word  meant  originally  a  "female  courtier,"  and 
tells  a  sad  tale  of  the  past  history  of  courts.) 

Court  (of  justice),  Court  of  Equity,  pin.  Courts  of  Equity; 
court-martial,  phi.  court-martials,  sessions  of  the  same 
court ;  courts-martial,  different  courts  (mar'.shal). 

Court.     A  paved  way.     (French  court,  curt,  a  short  [cut]-; 

Court-yard.  A  yard  before  a  house.  (Latin  cohors,  gen.  co- 
hortis,  a  yard  with  outhouses  for  poultry,  cattle,  pigs,  &c.) 

Court  (to  woo),  court'-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  court'-ing,  court'-er. 

"Court"  (a  palace  or  hall  of  justice),  Fr.  cour;  Ital.  corte ;  Lat.  curia 

(from  cura,  care),  where  the  "public  cares"  are  attended  to. 
"Court"  (to  woo),  Fr.  faire  la  cour,  to  make  a  [love]  suit,  courtiser. 

Courtesy,  plu.  courtesies,  kor'.tesy,  plu.  kor'.te.siz  (kur'.te,sy  is 

nearly  obsolete),  civility. 
Courtesy,  plu.  courtesies,  kert'jy,  kert'.siz.     Woman's  act 

of  reverence.    A  man's  is  a  bow  (rhyme  with  now). 
Courtesy,  kert'.sy  (verb) ;  courtesies,  kert'.siz  ;  courtesied, 

kert'.sid;  courtesy -ing,  kert'.sy. ing.   To  make  a  woman's 

act  of  reverence  by  bending  the  knee. 

(-sy  postfix,  denotes  an  act.    A  "courtesy"  is  an  act  of 

reverence,  similar  to  that  which  is  used  at  court.) 

Cousin,  Cousin»german,  Cozen.     All  pronounced  kitz'n. 

Cousin.      The  children  of  my  aunt  or  uncle  are  my  first 
cousins ;  the  children  of  my  great  aunt  or  uncle  are  my 
second  cousins;  the  children  of  my  aunt  or  uncle  by  a 
second  marriage  are  my  step  cousins. 
"Step"  is  the  Old  English  steop,  an  orphan,  one  parent  being  lost. 

Cousin-german,  plu.  cousins-german.     First  cousins. 

Latin  germanus,  of  the  same  stock  (germen,  a  branch). 

Cozen,  to  cheat.     (Italian  cotzerie,  cheating.     Halliwell.) 

"Cousin"  French,  a  male  cousin;  cousine,  a  female  cousin.    "We 
want  a  similar  distinction  ;  Latin  consobrlnus,  a  cousin. 

Covenant,  kuv'.e.nant.     A  stipulation  on  stated  terms. 

Covenant-er,  kiiv'.e.nant.er.     One  who  joins  in  a  covenant. 

French  covenant,  a  contract ;  Latin  conventum,  an  agreement  (con 
venio,  to  come  together  [to  make  terms]). 

Cover,  Mv'.er,  to  overspread;  cov'ered  (2  syl.),  cov'er-ing. 

Coverture,  kuv' .er.tchur.  Shelter,  the  state  of  a  married 
woman  who  is  under  the  "  cover  "  of  her  husband. 

French  cvuvrir,  to  cover ;  couv&rture,  not  in  the  English  sense,  but 
meaning  a  cover  for  a  book,  &c.  "  Coverture  "  in  French  is  abrl- 
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Covert,  kuv'.ert,  secret.    Covet,  kuv'.et,  to  desire  eagerly. 

Cov'ert,  cov'ert-ly,  cov'ert-ness.    (French  convert.) 
Covet,    kuv.et  (see   above);    cov'et-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),   cov'et-ing, 
cov'eting-ly ;    cov'et-er,    one   who    desires   wrongfully; 
covetous,  kuv'.et.iis  (not  kuv' '.e.tchus),  greedy  to  obtain; 
covetous-ly,  kuv'.et.us.ly  ;  covetous-ness,  kuv'. et.us. ness; 
covet-able,  kuv'.et.u.b'l,  worthy  to  be  wished  for. 
(Dean  Alford  says  covetous  and  covetousness  are  "  com' 
monly  mangled  by   our  clergy "  into  "  covetious "   and 
"  covetiousness." — Queen's  English,   p.  1Q.) 
Latin  c&pidus,  greedy  (from  cupio,  to  desire). 

Covey,  kuv'.y.    A  brood  of  partridges,  &c.    (Fr.  couvSe,  a  brood.) 
Cow,  plu.  cows  or  kine.    Cow  rhymes  with  now  (not  coo). 

(Of  the  sixty-eight  words  ending  in  "  ow,''  ten  monosylla- 
bles and  two  dissyllables  have  the  "  ou"  sound,  like  "  cow," 
and  fifty-six  the  "o"  sound  like  "grow."    See  Rule  lix.) 
Old  English  fit,,  plu.  cy  (=ky).     Kine  is  a  collective  plural,  ky-ein, 

corrupted  into  kine.     The  plural  suffix  -en  is  seen  in  ox-en. 
Cow  (to  dispirit),  cowed  (1  syl.),  cow-ing.  (Danish  kue,  to  subdue.) 
Coward,  kow'.ard;  cow'ard-ly,  cow'ardli-ness  (Rule  xi.), 

cowardice,  kow'.ar.dis,  want  of  courage,    (ow  as  in  now.') 

French  couard,  ceuardise,  a  corruption  of  culvard  or  culvert  (culver, 

Old  English  culfre,   a  pigeon).      In  heraldry,  coward  means  an 

animal  with  its  tail  between  its  legs.    Latin  culum  vertere. 

Coxcomb,  kox'.kome,  a  fop ;  coxcombry,  kox'.kome.ry  (not  cox- 

combery);  coxcomical,  kox.kom'.i.kul,  foppish. 
The  ancient  licensed  jesters  were  called  coxcombs,  because  they  wore 

a  cock's  comb  in  their  caps. 
Coy,  sby,  demure ;  coyMy,  coy'-ness,  coy'-ish(Rule  xiii.),  coy'ish- 

ly,  coy'ish-ness  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  diminutive). 
Fr.  coi;  Lat.  quietus  (from  quies,  rest;  Gk.  M3,  to  lie  down  to  sleep). 
Cozen,  to  cheat.     Cousin,  a  relative,     (See  Cousin.) 
Crab,  a  crustacean,  a  wild  apple,  a  machine ;  crabb'ed  (2  syl.), 

unarniable;  crabb'-ed-ly,  crabb'-ed-ness  (Rule  i.) 
"  The  crustacean,"  Old  Eng.  crabba  ;  Lat.  cardb[us] ;  Gk.  Jcardbds. 
"  A  morose  person,"  Lat,  crdbro,  a  hornet  or  waspish  person. 
Crack.     Excellent,  to  boast,  to  split,  to  make  a  sharp  noise. 
"In  a  crack"  (instantly),  French  crac;  Latin  crepUu  digitorium. 
Cracked  (1  syl.),  crack'-er,  a  small  firework. 
"Crack"  (excellent),  Lat.  crepare,  to  boast ;  Fr.  craquer,  to  boast 
"Crack"  (to  split),  Old  Eng.  crac[iari] ;  Germ,  krach  (n.);  Fr.  ffrac. 

Crackle,  krak'.'l  (dim.  of  "crack");  crackled,  krak'.l'd;  crack- 
ling, krak'.ling,  part.,  also  the  skin  of  roast  pork. 

Cracknel,  krak'.nel,  a  brittle  cake.     A  corruption  of  the  French 
croquignole  (kro.kin.yol),  from  croquet,  crisp. 
("  Take  with  thee  ten  "loaves,  and  cracknels..."  1  Kgs.  xiv.  8.) 
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Cradle,  kray'.d'l,  an  infant's  bed,  to  put  into  a  cradle ;  cradled, 

Teray'.d'ld ;  cradling,  kray'.dling.     ("  Cradel "  is  older.) 
Old  English  cradel :  Greek  kradao,  to  swing. 

Craft,  a  trade,  guile,  a  small  ship.     Crafty,  kraf'.ty  ;  craf  ti-ly 
(Rule  xi.),  craf  ti-ness,  skill  in  device,  cunning. 

Old  English  crceft.  This  word,  like  "cunning,"  had  originally  no 
reference  to  imderhand  dealing,  but  referred  to  skill  in  workman- 
ship, knowledge  of  one's  trade,  contrivance,  &c. 

Crag,  cragg'-ed  (2  syl.),  rugged;  cragg'-ed-ness  (3  syl.),  Eule  i.; 
cragg'-y,  of  a  rugged  character;  cragg'i-ness,  a  craggy 
state;  cragg'i-er  (more  craggy) ;  craggi-est  (most  craggy.) 
Welsh  craig,  a  crag  ;  Greek  hrach[ia],  a  crag  or  rock. 
Cram,  crammed  (1  syl.),  cramm'-ing,  cramm'-er  (Eule  i.) 

Old  Eng.  cramm[iari],  to  stuff ;  past  crammode,  past  part,  crammed. 
Cramp,  a  contraction  of  a  muscle ;  v.  cramped,  krampt. 

Crampoons',  cramp-irons  for  raising  stones;  crampons  (in 

Hot.),  the  roots  which  serve  as  supports  to  ivy,  &c. 
Old  Eng.  hramma,  a  cramp  ;  Fr.  crampon,  a  crampon  or  crampoon. 
Cranberry,  plu.  cranberries,  krun'.ber.riz  (not  crambcrry). 

German  kraribcere,  the  crane-berry,  so  called  because  the  fruit-stalks, 
before  the  blossom  expands,  resemble  the  head  and  neck  of  a  crane. 

Crane  (1  syl.),  a  bird,  a  lifting  machine. 

Old  English  crdn  ;  Welsh  garan,  the  long-legged  bird  (from  (jar,  the 
shanks,  our  "gaiter").  Htron  or  hern,  is  a  variety  of  the  same 
word.  Greek  gtfr&ntis;  Latin  grus. 

Cranium,  plu.  crania,  kray'.ni.um,  plu.  kray'.nt.ah,  the  skull; 

cranial,  kray',m.al,  pertaining  to  the  skull. 
Craniology,  kray'.ni.ol".o.gy,  now  called  phrenology. 
Craniologist,  kray'.ni.ol".o.gist,  now  called  phrenologist. 
Lat.  cranium,  the  skull ;  Gk.  kranton  ("a"  short  in  .Lat.,  long  in  Gk.) 
Crank  (a  machine),  a  conceit  or  twist  of  the  mind ;   cran'ky, 

crank'i-ness  (R.  xi.),  liable  to  be  upset,  crotchetiness. 
Crankle,  kran'.k'l;  crankled,  kran'.k'ld;  crank'ling  (dim.) 
"Cranky"  (weak),  German  krunklich  (krank,  sick). 
"Crank"  (a  machine),  French  cran,  a  cog,  crank,  or  notch. 

Cranny,  a  chink;  crannied,  krun.nld  (adj.),  full  of  chinks. 

French  cran,  a  notch ;  Latin  crena,  a  notch  or  split. 
Crantara,  kran.tdh'.nlh.     The  fiery  cross  which  formed   the 
rallying  symbol  of  the  Scotch  highlanders. 

Gaelic  crean  tarigh,  cross  of  shame ;  because  disobedience  to  the  sum- 
mons incurred  certain  infamy. 

Crape.    A  fabric.    (French  cr&pe,  from  crdper,  to  curl  or  wrinkle.) 
Cratch,  a  rack,  a  manger.    Scratch,  a  slight  skin-wound. 

"Cratch,"  Ital.  cratida,  a  rack  or  crib ;  Fr.  creiche;  Lat.  crates,  a  hurdle. 
"Scratch,"  German,  kratze,  \.  kratzen,  to  scratch. 
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Crater,  kray'.tcr.    The  mouth  of  a  volcano. 

Latin  crater;  Greek  krater,  a  cup  or  bowl. 

Craunch  or  Crunch,  to  crush  with  the  teeth  (not  scrunch); 
craunched  (1  syl.),  craunch'-ing;  crunched,  crunch'-ing. 
Cravat,  kra.vat'  (not  krav'.at).     A  necktie. 

French  cravate,  said  to  be  from  the  Crabats  or  Croats,  whose  linen 
and  muslin  neck  bands  were  introduced  into  France  in  1636.  We 
have,  however,  the  Danish  krave,  a  collar,  and  Icravet,  a  little  collar. 

Crave,  to  long  for;  craved  (1  syl.),  crav'-ing,  crav'-er  (Rule  xix.) 

Old  English  craf[iari\  to  implore ;  Welsh  crefu,  to  crave. 
Craven,  kray'-ven.    A  coward. 

In  former  times,  says  Blackstone,  controversies  were  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  battle.  If  one  of  the  combatants  cried  out  Craven  (i.e., 
I  crave  mercy)  he  was  deemed  a  coward,  and  held  in  infamy  for 
not  defending  his  claim  to  the  utmost. 

Craw.     The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  a  bird. 

Norse  kraas,  the  crop  or  craw ;  Germ,  kragen,  the  neck  (our  "scrag"). 
Crawfish.     A  corruption  of  gcrevisse  (French),  a  crustacean. 

Latin  car&bus;  Greek  kar&bos,  a  crab  or  lobster. 
Crayon,  kray'.on,  a  chalk  for  drawing.      Crayons,  chalks  for 

drawing,  drawings  done  in  chalk.     Crayoned  (2  syl.) 
French  crayon  (from  eraie,  chalk ;  Latin  creta). 

Craze  (1  syl.),  to  distract ;  crazed  (1  syl.),  craz'-ing,craz'-y  (Rule 

xix.),  crazi-ly;  cruzi-ness  (R.  xi).     Fr.  ecraser,  to  crush. 

Creak,  kreek,  to  make  a  grating  noise.      Creek,  a  small  bay. 

Creak,  creaked  (1  syl.),  creak'-ing. 
Welsh  crech,  a  screech,  creg,  hoarse ;  French  criquer,  to  creak. 
"Creek,"  Old  English  crecca,  a  bay  or  creek  ;  French  crique. 

Cream,  krcem  (n.)  (v.  to  skim) ;   creamed  (1  syl.),  cream'-ing, 
cream'-y  (adj.),  cream'i-ness  (R.  xi.),  cream-faced,  pale. 
Old  English  ream ;  French  cr6me  ;  Latin  crgmor,  cream. 
Crease,  krece,  a  mark  made  by  a  fold,  to  mark  by  a  fold,  &c. ; 
creased  (1  syl.),  creas'-ing,  R.  xix.  (Welsh  creithen,  a  scar.) 
Creasote,  kre'.u.sote.    A  liquid  obtained  from  coal-tar. 

Greek  kreas  s6zd,  I  preserve  meat  (being  an  antiseptic). 
Create,  kre.ate',  to  make  out  of  nothing ;  creat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
creat'-ing  (R.  xix.) ;  creat'-or  (R.  xxxvii.) ;  creative,  kre.- 
a'.tiv  ;  creative-ly,  creative-ness ;  creation,  kre.a' .shun. 
Creature,  kree'.tchur.     Every  created  animal  or  thing. 
Latin  crediio,  creator,  creatura,  a  creature;  creare,  to  create. 
Credence,  kree'dence  (not  -dance),  belief;   credential;  kre.den'.- 

shal;  credentials,  -shalz,  letters  of  testimony.     Creed. 

Credendum,  plu.  credenda,  kre.den'.dah.    Articles  of  faith. 

Credence-table.     A  small  table  to  hold  the  bread  and  wine 

before  consecration.     (Ttal.  credenza,  a  shelf  or  buffet.) 
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Credible,  kred'.i.b'l  (not  -able),  worthy  of  belief  (Lat.  credi- 
bllis);  cred'ible-ness,  credibly,  credibility,  kred'.i.bil".i.ty. 
Credulous,  kred'.u.lus;  cred'ulous-ly,  cred'ulous-ness. 
Latin  credtilus.     (The  "e "  is  long  in  Latin.) 
Credulity,  kre.du'.li.ty.    Prone  to  believe.   (Lat.  credulitas,) 
Fr.  credence,  cridibilM,  crdduliU';  Lat.  credens,  credgre,  to  believe. 
Credit,  kred'.it,  trust,  to  trust ;  cred'it-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  cred'it-ing, 

cred'it-or,  cred'it-able,  cred'itable-ness,  creditably. 
Credible,  worthy  of  belief;  creditable,  praiseworthy. 
Credibly,  trustw"orthily ;  creditably,  praiseworthily. 
Cred'ibleness,  probability;  cred'itableness,  estimation. 
Fr.  crddit,  v.  cntditer;  Lat.  credit,  he  trusts,  creditor,  credo,  to  trust. 
Credulous,  kred'.u.lus.     (See  Credence.) 

Creed.   Articles  of  religious  faith.  (Lat.  credo,  I  believe ;  Fr.cr&Zo.) 
Creek,  kreek  (not  krik),  a  small  bay.     Creak,  a  harsh  noise. 

"Creek,"  Old  Eng.  crecca;  Fr.  crique.    "Creak,"  Welsh  creg,  hoarse. 
Creep,  past  and  p.p.  crept,  creep'-ing,  creep'-ing-ly,  creep'-er. 
Old  English  credp[ari],  past  credp,  past  part,  cropen,  to  creep. 
Latin  repo,  to  creep  ;  Greek  Mrp6,  to  crawl. 

Cremation,  kre.may'.shun,  a  burning  of  the  dead.    (Lat.  crSmatio.') 

Cremona,  kre.mo'.nah.     Violins  made  by  the  Amati  family  and 

by  Straduarius  of  Cremona  (Milan).     See  Cromorna. 
Creole,  kre'.ole.   A  Spanish  American  born  of  European  parents. 

French  Creole,  a  West  Indian  ;  Spanish  criollo  (cria,  a  brood). 

The  word  means  a  "  little  nurseling  "  (criar,  to  nurse). 

Crepitate,  krep'.i.tate,to  crack;  crepitat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  crepitat- 
ing, crepitation,  krep'.i.tay".slmn,  a  crackling  noise. 
French  crepitation  ;  Latin  crgpltdre,  to  crackle  (crZpo,  to  rattle). 
Crepuscule,  kre. pits'. kulc,  twilight;  crepus'cular  (adj.) 

French  Cfcpuscule,  ereputculaire  ;  Latin  crtfpusciilum,  twilight  (from 
crepera  [lux],  doubtful  light ;  -culum  diminutive). 

Crescendo,  plu.  crescendos,  kre.shen'.do,  plu.  kre.shen'.doze  (Ital.) 
A  mark  (<)  in  music.to  denote  that  the  force  is  to  increase. 
The  contrary  word  is  diminuendo  and  the  mark  (>). 
Crescent,  kres'.sent,  shaped  like  the  "horned"  moon;  poetical 
for  Turkey,  a  crescent  being  the  national  symbol;  growing. 
Latin  cresccns,  gen.  crcscentis,  increasing. 
Cress,  plu.  cresses  or  cress.     A  spring  vegetable. 

Old  English  cerse  or  cressa ;  French  cresson;  German  kresse. 
Cresset,   kres'.set.     A  beacon-light,   so  called  because  it  was 

originally  surmounted  by  a  little  cross. 

French  croisette  (dim.  of  croix,  a  cross).    It  was  by  carrying  about  a 
"  fiery  cross"  armies  wero  at  one  time  assembled  in  these  islands. 
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Crest.     An  armorial  device,  a  bird's  comb,  the  cone  of  a  helmet. 

French  creste  now  cr&te;  Latin  crista,  a  crest. 
Cretaceous,  kre.tay'.ce'us,  chalky.     (Latin  creta,  chalk.) 
Crevice,  Crevis,  Crevasse,  krev'.iss,  kre.vece',  kre.vass'. 

Crevice,  a  chink.    Crevis,  a  crayfish.     Crevasse,  a  huga 
rent  in  a  glacier,  &c. 

"Crevice"  and  "crevasse"  French  crevasse,  a  cranny,  a  chink. 

"Crevis,"  Fr.  Acrevisse,  a  crayfish  ;  Lat.  c&nlbus ;  Gk.  Mrdbds. 

Crew,  kroo,  a  ship's  company;  past  tense  of  crow.     (See  Crow.) 
Crewel,  fine  worsted  yarn.    Cruel,  inhuman  (both  krew'.el.) 

(Shakespeare  speaks  of  "cruel  garters." — K.  Lear,  ii.  4.) 

"Crewel,"  corruption  of  clewel ;  clew,  a  ball  of  thread  ;  Old  English 
cliwe,  a  hank  or  ball  of  worsted.     "  Cruel,"  Latin  crudelis,  cruel. 

Crib,  a  stall  for  cattle,  a  bed  for  infants,  to  pilfer;  cribbed  (1  syl.), 

cribb'-ing,  cribb'-er  (R.  i.);  cribb'-age,  a  game  at  cards. 
Old  English  crib,  a  stall  or  crib ;  Welsh  cribddail,  pillage,  extortion. 
Cribble,  krib'.Vl,  a  corn-sieve ;  cribbled,  krib'.b'ld ;  cribbling. 

(The  double  b  [as  if  from  "  crib  "]  is  a  blunder.) 
Fr.  crible,  a  riddle ;  v.  cribler;  Lat.  cribrare,  to  sif  t ;  cribellum,  a  sieve. 
Crick,  stiffness  in  the  neck.    Creek,  a  cove.   Creak,  a  harsh  noise. 

"Crick,"  Welsh  crig,  a  crick ;  Old  English  hrcec,  rheumatic  pain. 
"  Creek,"  Old  English  crecca.     "  Creak,''  Welsh  creg,  hoarse. 

Crick'et,  an  insect,  a  game.     Crick'et-er,  one  who  plays  cricket. 

"Cricket"  (the  insect),  Welsh  criciad;  Fr.  criquet ;  Lat.  a-crid-ium. 
"Cricket"  (the  game),  Old  English  eric,  a  club,  and  -et  diminutive. 

Crier,  krl'.er,  one  who  weeps;  cries  (1  syl.),  cried  (1  syl.),  cry'-ing. 

Cryer.     The  town-cryer  or  bellman.    (See  Cry.) 
Crime,  sin  ("i"  long  in  the  simple,  but  short  in  all  its  compounds). 
Criminal,  krim'.i.nal;  crim'inal-ly,  crim'inaT'ity ; 

criminous,  krim'.i.niis ;  crim'inous-ly. 
Criminate,  krlm'.i.nate;  crim'inat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  crim'- 

inat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  crim'inat-or  (not  -er,  Rule  xxxvii.) 
Criminatory,  krlm'.i.na.t'ry.    Involving  crime. 

(In  Latin  the  "  cri-"  is  long  in  every  instance.) 
Latin  crlmen,  crlmtndlis,  crimlndtio,  crlmfnator,  crlmwwsus,  &c. 
Crim.  Con.     Contraction  of  "  Criminal  Conversation,"  meaning 

adultery.     Crim.  Con.  actions  cannot  now  be  brought. 
Crimp,  to  frizzle;  a  decoy;  to  decoy  [sailors  and  fleece  them]. 
"Crimp"  (to  frizzle),  Old  English  ge-crympt,  curled:  Welsh  crimfio. 
"Crimp"  (a  decoy),  the  same  word,  meaning  "to  pinch  or  squeeze." 
To  "crimp"  a  collar  is  to  pinch  it  into  little  furrows. 

Crimson,  krim'.z'n,  a  colour;  crim'soned  (2  syl.),  crim'son-ing. 
Italian  cremesino  (from  kermes,  the  cochineal  insect). 
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Cringe,  krinj,  to  fawn  with  servility;  cringed  (1  syl.),  cring'-ing, 

cring'.er  (Eule  xix.),  cringes,  krinj'. ez. 
Old  English  crincj[an\,  or  crinc[ari],  to  cringe,  to  fawn. 
Crinkle,  krm'.k'l,  to  run  in  bends.    Cringle,  krin'.g'l,  a  loop. 

Danish  krinkel-kroy,  a  place  with  tortuous  ways. 
Crinoline,  krm'.o.lm  (not  krin'o.line,  nor  krin'.o.lecn). 

French  crinoline,  (from  crin,  hair ;  Latin  crlnis  Itnum,  hair  linen). 
(An  ill-formed  word,  which  ought  to  mean  "reddish  linen,"  from 
crjuon,  a  reddish  lily.     "Crinis"  cannot  make  crino.) 

Cripple,  krty'.p'l,  one  who  is  lame,  to  maim ;    crip'pled  (2  syl.) ; 

crippling,  knp'.pling  (0.  E.  crepcl,  a  creeper,  v.  creop[a>i]). 

Crisis,  plu.  crises,  krl'.sis,  krl'.seez.  A  decisive  or  turning-point. 

Latin  crisis;  Greek  krisis  (from  kr-lno,  to  judge).  Hypocr&tCs  said 
that  all  diseases  had  their  tidal  days,  when  physicians  could 
"judge"  what  turn  they  would  take.  (First  syllable  short  in  Lat.) 

Crisp,  brittle,  to  curl;  crisped,  krfapt;  crisp'-ing,  crisp' -ness. 

Old  English  crisp  ;  Latin  crispus,  frizzled. 
Criterion,  plu.  criteria,  krl.tee'.ri.on,  kri.tee'.ri.ah.    A  standard 

by  which  judgment  may  be  formed. 

Greek  krlteriOn,  means  of  judging  (from  krites,  a  judge.    Short  i.) 
Critic,  krit'.ik;  critical,  krit'.i.kal;  critlcal-ly,  crit'ical-ness, 
criticise, krit'.i.size;  crit'icised  (8  syl.),crit'icis-ing  (B.xix.), 
crit'icls-er ;    criticism,    krlt'.i.sizm;    critique,   kri.teek'; 
criticisable,  krit'.i.sizc".a.b'l,  open  to  criticism. 
Fr.  critique;  Lat.  criticus;  Gk.  IcrltikSs  (from  Mnd,  to  judge). 
Croak,  Jcrdke  (like  a  frog).     Crook,  a  shepherd's  staff. 

Croaked  (1  syl.),  cr&ak'.ing ;  croak'.er,  one  who  grumbles. 
Old  Eng.  cracct[ari],  to  croak ;  Lat.  crocio ;  Gk.  krozd,  to  croak. 
Crochet,  Crocket,  Croquet,  kro'.sha,  krok'.et,  kru'.ky. 

Crochet,    krv'.sha ;     crocheted,    kru'.shed ;     crochet-ing, 
kro'.sha.ing,  fancy-work  done   with   a    hooked   needle. 
Also  (a  term  used  in  fortification.) 
Crocket,  krok'.et  (a  term  used  in  architecture.) 
Croquet,  kro'.ky,  a  game ;  v.  croqueted,  kro'.kade,  &c. 
"Crochet,"  French  crochet  (croc,  a  hook,  and  the  dim.  -et). 
"Crocket,"  French  crochet  (in  Arch.},  a  crocket. 
"  Croquet,"  French  baton  arm<i  d'un  croc  (Du  Cange). 

Crock,  an  earthen  pitcher.     Crock-ery,  krok'.e.ry,  earthenware. 

Old  Eng.  croc,  a  pitcher ;  Welsh  crochan,  a  pot ;  crochenu,  pottery. 
Crocket,  krok'.et  (in  Arch.)    French  crochet.    (See  Crochet.) 

Crocodile,  krok'.o.dile  (not  krok'.o.dill),  a  reptile  of  the  lizard 
kind.  Crocodilea,  kr5k'.o.dll".e.ah,  the  crocodile  order. 
Crocodilean,  krok'.o.dil.e.an  (adj.  of  crocodile). 

Latin  crdcddilus,  crdcddilea;  Greek  kr&ktideilds,  a  lizard. 

("Crocodilea,"  not  "crocodilia,"  which  means  thistles, — Plin.  27,  41J 
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Crocus,  pin.  crocuses,  krd'.kiis,  kro'.kiis.ez;  croceous,  krd'.se.us. 

Lat.  crScus,  plu.  crdci,  the  saffron  flower ;  Gk.  kr6k6s,  the  crocus. 
Cromlech,  krom'.leh.    A  huge  stone  supported  by  uprights. 

"Welsh  cromlech  (crom  llech,  an  incumbent  flag-stone). 
Cromorna,  kru.mor'.nah  (not  cromona).    An  organ  stop. 

Cremona,  kre.mv'.nah,  a  violin.     (See  Cremona.) 

French  cromorne  ;  Italian  cromorno  ;  German  krwmp-horn. 
Crone,  an  old  woman.     (Irish  crion,  withered ;  criona,  old.) 
Crook,  a  shepherd's  staff.   Croak,  kroke  (like  frogs).   Crock  (q.v.) 

Crook,  to  bend  into  a  curve;  crooked,  krookt;  crook' -ing. 

Crooked,  krook'.ed  (adj.),  not  straight;   crooked-ly,  krook'. 
ed.ly ;  crooked-ness,  krook'. ed.ness. 

"Crook,"  Welsh  croca,  tortuous,  crocau,  to  make  crooked. 

"Croak,"  Old  Eng.  cracet[an] ;  Latin  crocio,  croctto;  Greek  kr6z6. 

"  Crock,"  Old  Eng.  croc,  a  pitcher ;  Welsh  crochan,  croclienu,  pottery. 

Crop,  the  produce  of  a  field;  the  craw  of  a  bird;  to  lop  or  reap. 
Crop,  cropt  or  cropped  (1  syl.),  cropp'-ing,  cropp'-er  (E.  i.), 
a  pigeon  with  large  craw ;   crop'ful  (Rule  viii.) ;    to  crop- 
out,  to  shew  itself  on  the  surface ;  to  crop  up,  to  reappear. 

Old  English  crop  or  cropp,  a  crop,  a  craw,  a  top,  whence  to  lop  or 
reap  ;  Welsh  cropa;  Low  Latin  croppa,  a  crop  of  corn. 

Croquet,  krd'.ka,  a  game.     Crochet,  krd'.sha,  work  done  with  a 

hooked  needle.     Crocket,  krok'.et  (in  Arch.) 
"Croquet,"  croqne,  croquebois,  croquet:  "Briton  arm&  d'un  croc,  ou 

qui  est  rccourbJ"  (Du  Cange,  viii.,  p.  115). 
"Crochet"  and  "Crocket,"  Jb'rench  crochet,  dim.  of  croc,  a  hook. 

Crosier,  krd'.zher.    A  bishop's  staff  surmounted  with  a  cross. 

Low  Latin  crocia,  crociarius,  one  who  carries  a  crosier. 
Cross.     A  gibbet,  ill-tempered,  to  pass  over,  to  cancel. 

Cross,  plu.  crosses,  Tiros'. sez.    A  gibbet  made  thus  (f,  X,  +). 

Cross,  ill-tempered;  cross-ly,  cross'-ness,  cross-grained. 

Cross  (v.),  crost  or  crossed  (1  syl.),  cross'-ing,  cross'-es. 

Crossette,  kros.set'  (in  Arch.) ;  cross'- let,  a  little  cross. 

Crosswise  (not  crossicays),  adv.,  transversely. 

Welsh  croes,  a  crucifix,  transverse  ;  Latin  crux,  gen.  crucis. 

"Cross"  (ill-tempered),  contraction  of  the  Fr.  eourrouoi,  angered. 
Crotch,  a  hook  or  fork.     Crutch,  a  staff  for  the  lame. 

Crotch,  crotched  (1  syl.),  hooked;    crotch'-et,  a  note   in 
Music,  a  whim;  croteh'et-y,  full  of  whims;  crotch'et-ed. 

French  crochet,  a  little  hook,  dim.  of  croc,  a  hook ;  croche,  a  note  in 
music;  crochcter,  to  make  "crochets"  for  porters. 

Cr6ton-0il.     Oil  expressed  from  the  Croton  Tiglium. 
Crouch,  crouched  (1  syl.),  crouch'-ing.     Crutch.     (See  Crotch.) 
Welsh  crwcau,  to  bow,  crycydu,  to  squat.    Old  Eng.  cruc,  a  crook. 
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Croup.   Inflammation  of  the  larynx,  &c.;  the  buttocks  of  a  horse. 

French  croup  (the  disease),  croupe  (the  buttocks). 
Croupier,  kroo'.pi.er  or  kroo'.pi.a,  the  assistant  of  a  gaming 

table.     Crupper,  krup'.per,  a  strap  of  a  saddle. 
"Croupier"  sits  at  the  "croup"  or  bottom  of  the  table. 
Crow,  a  bird,  an  iron  lever,  to  cry  like  a  cock,  to  triumph ;  crow, 

past  crew  [crowed,  1  syl.'],  past  part,  crowed  [crown]. 
Old  English  craw,  a  crow  ;  Greek  TcorGne,  a  crow. 
"Crow-bar,"  Gk.  kiirdne,  a  plough  beam  ;  Welsh  crocs-bar,  a  cross-bar. 
"Crow"  (verb),  Old  English  crdw[ari],  past  creow,  p.p.  crdwen. 
Latin  crocio  ;  Greek  krozd,  to  crow. 

Crowd,  kroud  (to  rhyme  with  loud),  a  throng ;  a  fiddle. 
Crowd  (verb),  crowd'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  crowd'-ing. 
Old  English  cryd[an],  past  credd,  p.p.  ge-crdden;  credd,  a  crowd. 
"Crowd"  (a  fiddle),  Welsh  crwth,  a  crouth  or  violin. 
Crown  (to  rhyme  with  town),  crowned  (1  syl.),  crown'-ing. 

French  couronne  ;  Latin  ctfrona  ;  Greek  kOrone,  a  garland. 
Crucial,  kril'.si.al  (not  cru'.she.al),  severe,  crosswise. 

Lord  Bacon  says  that  two  different  diseases  may  run 
parallel  for  a  time,  but  must  ultimately  cross  each  other. 
The  point  where  they  cross  will  tell  their  true  nature. 
Hence  "  crucial"  means  that  which  tests. 
Crucible,  kru',si.b'l.    A  vessel  for  melting  metals,  &c. 

Low  Latin  crucibulum,  the  little  tormentor  (from  cmcto,  to  torment), 
because  the  metals  were  "tortured  "  by  fire  to  yield  up  their  secrets. 
Crucifix,  kru'.si.fix.    (Latin  crucifixm,  fixed  to  the  cross.) 
Crucify,  kru'-stfy,  to  fix  to  a  cross ;  crucifies,  kru'.si.flze ;  cru- 
cified, kru'.stflde;  cru'cifi-er,  lut  cru'cify-ing.     (E.  xi.) 
Cru'cifix;  crucifixion,  kru.si.fik' .shun,  hung  on  a  cross. 
Latin  crftct/itfo,  supine  crticlfixum  (cruci  figere,  to  fix  to  a  cross) ; 

French  crucifix,  crucifixion,  crucificr,  to  crucify. 
Crude,  krood,  not  complete ;  crude>ly,  crude'-ness ; 

crudity,  plu.  crudities,  kru.diMz,  immaturity  (Rule  xi.) 
French  crudiM  ;  Latin  crudus,  criidttas;   Greek  kruGdes,  that  is, 

kruds  eidtis,  resembling  cold,  hence  uncooked,  raw,  &c. 
Cruel,  kru'.el,  inhuman.    Crewel,  fine  worsted  (see  Crewel). 
Cru'el-ly;  cru'el-ty,  plu.  cruelties,  kru'.el.tiz,  inhumanity. 
French  cruel;  Latin  crudelis,  cruel;  crudelitas,  cruelty. 
Cmet,  kru'.et.  A  glass  "  castor."  (Fr.  cruclie,  a  glass  vessel,  -et  dim.) 
(There  is  no  word  in  French  for  "  cruet-stand,"  or  a  "  set  of  castors.") 
Cruise,  Cruse,  Crews,  all  pronounced  kruze. 

Cruise,  to  rove  about  the  sea ;   cruised,  krUzd ;   cruis-ing, 
kru.zing  ;  cruis-er,  hru'.zer,  a  cruising  ship.   (Rule  xix.) 
Cruse,  a  small  cup.     (French  cruchc,  a  jug.) 
Crews,  plural  of  crew,  a  ship's  company. 
French  croisc.r,  to  cruise  or  cross  ;  German  kreuzzug,  kreuzen. 
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Crumb,  krum,  a  morsel.     (The  "b"  is  an  error.)     Crumbed, 

kriimd ;  crumb-ing,  krum'. ing,  breaking  into  crumbs. 
Cnimmy,  krum'. my.   (If  "  crumb  "  is  accepted,  thin  adj.  ought 
to  be  crumb-y.    Either  "  crumb"  or  "  crummy  "  is  wrong.) 
Crumble,    krum'.b'l,  to   break   into    crumbs ;    crumbled, 

krum'.b'ld;  crumbling,  krum'.bling;  crum'bler. 
Old  English  crume,  a  fragment.     (N.B.  crumb  means  "crooked.") 

German  krume,  a  crumb  ;  krumen,  to  crumble. 
Crumple,  krum'.p'l,  to  ruffle ;  crumpled,  krum'.p'ld;  crumpling, 

krum'.pling ;  crumpler,  krum'.])ler,  one  who  crumples. 
Old  English  crump,  wrinkled  ;  crumb,  crooked,  awry. 
Crunch.     To  crush  between  the  teeth.     (See  Craunch.) 
Crupper.     A  strap  which  passes  under  the  tail  of  a  horse. 
Croupier,  kroo'.pi.er.    An  assistant  at  a  gaming  table. 
Both  from  French  croupe,  the  rump,  a  crupper,  &c. 
Cnisade,  plu.  crusades,  kru-sade,  kru-sadz.     "Holy"  wars. 

Crusade  (v.),  crusad-ed  (R.  xxxvi.) ;   crusad-ing  (R.  xix.) ; 

crusad-er ;  crusado  (a  Portuguese  coin,  with  a  cross). 
Cruse,  kruze,  a  small  bottle.     Cruise,  to  rove  about  the  sea. 
Crews,  plu.  of  crew.  (Fr.  cruche,  a  jug;  creuset,  a  crucible.) 
Crush,  to  squeeze ;  crushed  (1  syl.),  crush'-ing,  crush'-er. 

Italian  croscio,  to  crush  ;  Latin  crucio,  to  torment. 
Crust,  the  external  coat ;  crust'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  crust' -ing  ; 

crust-y,  hard,  morose ;  crust'i-ly,  crust'i-ness  (Rule  xi. ) 
.   Latin  crusta,  crust ;  verb  crustdre,  to  cover  with  a  crust. 
"Crusty,"  morose,  is  archaic  crus,  wrathful;  cross,  corrupted  Into 
curst,  a  contraction  of  the  French  courrouci,  angry. 

Crustacean,  plu.  crustaceans,  krus.tay'.se.anz,  one  of  the  "crab" 
family.  Crustacea,  krii$.tay'.se.ah,  the  crustacean  class. 
Crustaceous,  krus.tay'.se.us  (adj.);  crustaceology,  krus.- 
tay'-se.ol"-o-gy,  a  description  of  crustaceans. 

French  crustacA;  Latin  crusta  [animals  inclosed  in]  a  shelL 
(' '  Crustaceology  "  is  a  vile  hybrid.     ' '  Ostr&col'ogy  "  would  be  a  Greek 
compound,  but  "crustaceology"  is  half  Latin  and  half  Greek.; 
If  ostracian  had  been  adopted  instead  of  "crustacean,"  it  would 
have  been  far  better. 

Crutch,  a  staff  for  the  lame.    Crotch,  a  hook,  a  fork ;  crutched- 
friars,  krutcht  fri'.ars  (not  crotched-friars),fri&rs  badged 
with  a  cross.     (Latin  crux,  cniciatus). 
"Crutch,"  Ital.  croccia,  a  crutch.     "Crotch,"  Fr.  crochet,  a  hook. 
Cry,  cries,  krlze;  cried,  krlde;  cry'-ing;  cri'-er,  one  who  weeps. 
Cry,  plu.  cries  (1  syl.),  street  cries;  cry-er,  the  bellman. 
"Welsh  cri,  a  cry,  a  clamour ;  French  crier,  to  cry. 
Crypt,   kript,  the    underground    compartment    of    a  church  ; 

cryptic  or  cryptical,  krip'.ti.cal,  secret,  hidden. 
Latin  crypta,  a  vault ;  Greek  krupte"  (krupto,  to  hide). 
Crypto-  (Greek  prefix).     Secret,  concealed. 
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Cryptogamia,  krtp'-to.gam"-i.ah  (in  Hot.)    Plants,  like  mush- 
rooms,  mosses,  &c.,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  ars 
not  manifest.    Cryptogamic,  krip'-to.gdm"-ik  (adj.) 
Greek  kruptos  gamos,  concealed  marriage. 

Cryptography,  krip.tog'.ru.fy.     The  art  of  writing  in  cypher. 
Cryptographer,  krip.tdg'.ra.fer.     One  who  writes  in  cypher. 
Cryptographic  or  cryptographical,  knp'.to.gruf".i.kal. 
Greek  kruptos  graphe,  secret  writing. 
Cryptology,  knp.tol'.o.gy,  secret  language ;  cryptol'ogist. 

Greek  kruptos  logos,  secret  language. 
Crystal,  kris'.tal  (not  chrystal  nor  cristal)  n.  and  adj. 

Latin  crystallum  ;  Greek  krustallos;  French  cristal  (wrong). 
Crystalline,  kris' .taLlin,  clear  as  crystal.     Milton  more  cor- 
rectly calls  the  word  krti.tal' Mn.    (See  "  Paradise  Lost.") 
Latin  crystalllnus ;  Greek  krustalltnos,  like  crystal. 
Crystallize,  kris' .tuLllze  (R.  xxxii.);   crys'tallized  (3  syl.); 
crys'talUz-ing,crys'tallIz-er  (R.  xix.);  crystalllz'-able, crys- 
tallization, kris'-tal-  li.zay" -shun,  congelation  into  crystals. 
Greek  krustallizo,  to  shine  like  crystal. 

CrystaUographyjfo-fo'.fwZ.Zo/'.rw./T/.science  of  crystallization; 
crystallographer,  kris'.tal.loy".ra.fer,onQ  skilled  in  the  above ; 
crystallographic,  kris'.tuLlo.graf'.tk;  crystallographical. 
Greek  krustallos  grapM,  a  writing  about  crystals. 
Crystalloid,  krfe'.tal.loid.    (Gk.  krustallos  cidos,  like  crystal.) 
Cub,  kub,  a  young  fox,  bear,  &c.;  to  bring  forth  a  cub; 

cubbed  (1  syl.),  cubb-ing  (Rule  i.).     Cube,  kubc,  q.v. 
Cube,  kube,  &  solid  body  with  six  equal  sides.    A  number  multi- 
plied twice  into  itself,  as  3x3x3  =  27,  whence  27  is 
the  "  cube "  of  3,  and  3  is  the  "  cube-root"  of  27. 
Ciibed,  kubed  (1  syl.);  cub-ing,  kube'. ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Cubic,    ku'.bik   (adj.);    cubical,    ku'M.kul ;    cu'bical-ly; 
cubiform,   ku'.bZ.form;    cuboid,  ku'.boid,  or  cuboid'-al, 
an  imperfect  cube.     (Greek  kubos  eidos,  like  a  cube.) 
Cubiture,  Uu'M.tclmr.     The  cubic  contents  of  a  body. 
Latin  cttbus,  a  solid  square,  a  die  ;  Greek  k&bds. 

Cubit,  ku'.bit,  20  inches,  the  length  of  a  man's  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger.    Cubital,  ku'.bi.tul 
(adj.);  cnbited,  ku'Mt.ed. 
A  gallows  50  cubits  high  (Esther  vii.  9). 
A  gallows  of  50  cubits  high  (Esther  v.  14). 
In  the  former  of  these  sentences  "which  is"  must  be  sup- 
plied: "Behold  a  gallows  which  is  50  cubits  high.''    The 
latter  is  not  good  English. 

Latin  ctibltum,  a  cubit ;  Greek  ktibtttin  (cubo,  to  recline  at  table  rest- 
ing on  the  elbow,  cfiMtus,  the  elbow). 
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Cuckoo,  plu.  cuckoos,  kook'.ko,  kook'.kvze  (Eule  xlii.) 
French  coucou;  Latin  ctic&lus;  Greek  kokkux,  a  cuckoo. 

Cuckold,  kuk'.kold.    A  husband  whose  wife  is  faithless  to  him. 
Cuckoldy,  kuk'.kol.dy  (adj.);  cuckoldom,  ktlk'.kdl.dum,the 
state  of  being  a  cuckold ;  cuckoldry,  kuk'.kol.dry. 

This  word  is  not  derived  from  cucJcoo  (Latin  c&ciilus),  but  from  cur- 
ruca,  the  bird  which  hatches  the  cuckoo's  egg.  The  French  word 
is  cocu  not  courou,  a  cuckoo.  The  Old  English  suffix  -ol  [-«ld\ 
means  "of  the  nature  of,"  "like,"  "full  of";  so  that  "cuckold" 
Is  curruc'-old,  like  a  bird  which  hatches  an  egg  not  its  own. 

Cucumber,  ku'.kum.ber  (not  koo'-kiim.ber,  nor  koiv'.kum.ber). 

French  coucotnbre  /  Latin  cOciimer.    (Varro.) 
Cuddle,  kud'.d'l,  to  fondle ;  cud'dled  (2  syl.),  cud'dling,  cud'dler. 

Welsh  cueddol,  fondly  loving ;  cuedd,  fondness* 
Cud'dy.     A  ship's  cabin.     (Welsh  cauedig,  an  inclosure.) 

Cudgel,  kud'.jel,  a  knobbed  stick,  to  beat ;  cud'gelled  (2  syl.) ; 

cud'gell-ing,  cud'gell-er.     (Rule  iii.,  -KL.) 
Welsh  cwg,  a  knob ;  cwgyn,  a  knuckle ;  with  -el  dim. 
Cuff,  a  wristband,  to  box;  cuffed,  kiift;  cuff'-ing,  cuff-er. 

(For  monosyllables  in  f,  I,  s,  see  Rule  v.) 

Welsh  cwf,  something  put  over  another  thing,  hence  cwfl,  a  hood. 
"Cuff"  (to  strike);  Greek  koptd,  .to  strike  ;  kope,  a  striking. 

Cui  bono,  kl  bo'. no  (Lat.)     What's  the  good  of  it  ?     Who  will  ba 
the  better  for  it?     Literally,  "  For  what  good  ?" 

Ciiirass,  kwe.ras'  (not  ku.ras").    A  metal  breastplate. 

French  cuirasse  (from  cuir,  leather,  of  which  breastplates  were  origi- 
nally made) ;  Latin  corium,  a  skin  or  hide. 

Cuisine,  kwe.zeen'.     The  cooking  department.     (French.) 

Cul  de  sac,  plu.  culs  de  sac  (not  cul  de  sacs),  kud  sak  (French). 

A  blind  alley.     "  The  bottom  of  a  bag." 
-cule,  -de,  -kle  (dim.  Lat.  sums  -cuJ[wsj),  added  to.nouns. 

Culinary,  ku'.K.na.i-y  (not  kul'.i.ner'ry  nor  ku'.nZ.ler'ry).    Per- 
taining to  the  cooking  department. 

Latin  c&lina,  a  kitchen ;  ctiiinarius,  culinary. 
Cull,  to  pluck ;  culled  (1  syl.),  cull'-ing,  culT-er  (Rule  v.) 

Fr.  cueillir,  to  pluck  ;  Lat.  collf,go  (con  [col]  Itgo,  to  gather  together). 
Cullender  better  colander,  Ml'.an.der,    A  strainer. 

Latin  colana,  straining;  colum,  a  strainer.  "Cullender"  is  quite 
indefensible,  it  is  wrong  in  three  places. 

Cullis  (bad  French,  for  coulis).     Strained  gravy.     (See  above.) 
Culm,  kulm.    Stalk  of  corn,  anthracite  shale. 

"Culm"  (stalk  of  corn),  Lat.  culmus,  straw;  Gk.  kittdmtfs,  a  reed. 
"Culm"  (shale) ;  Welsh  cwlm;  Old  English  ctil,  coal. 
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Culminate,  kiil' '.mi.nate.     To  reach  the  highest  point. 
Cul'miuat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  cul'imnat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Culmination,  kuT.ml.nay". shun.    The  highest  point. 
French  culmination,  culminer;  Latin  culmen,  the  vertex. 

Culpable,    kul'.pa.Vl,    blamable  ;     cul'pably,    cul'pable-ness ; 

culpability,  kiil'.pa.  bil".i.ty,  blame- worthiness. 
Latin  culpabilis  (from  culpa,  fault,  blame) ;  French  culpability. 
Culprit,  kiil.prit.     One  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Latin  culpa  reatus,  one  accused  of  a  crime. 

Cultivate,  liul'.ti.vate,  to  till ;  cul'tivat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  cul'ti- 
vat-ing  (R.  xix.),  cul'tivat-or  (not  -er,  R.  xxxvii.) ;  culti- 
vable, kul'.ti.va.b'le  (Fr.  cultiver,  cultivable);  cultiva- 
tion, kiil' -ti.vay" -shun,  tillage,  refinement. 

French  cultiver;  Italian  coltivare,  coltivazione,  coltivatore;  Latin 
cultus,  tillage.  "Cultivation"  is  one  of  the  few  words  in  -tiun 
which  is  not  French. 

Culver,  a  pigeon.    (Old  English  culfre;  Latin  columba,  a  dove.) 

Culverin,  kul'.ve.rin.    A  long  slender  gun.     (Fr.  couleuvine.) 

From  couleuvre,  a  snake;  Latin  cOluber ;  Italian  colubrina.  The 
resemblance  of  this  word  to  "culver"  is  merely  accidental. 

Culvert,  kiil'.vert.     An  arched  passage  under  a  road,  <fec. 

French  couvert,  formerly  culvert,  v.  couvrir,  to  cover. 
Cum'ber,  to  overload;  cumbered,  kum'.berd;  cum'ber-ing,  cum'- 
ber-er;  cumbersome,  kum'.ber.sum  (-some,  Old  Eng.  suf- 
fix meaning  "full  of");   cum'bersome-ness,  cumbrous, 
kum'.brus  ;  ciun'brous-ly,  cum'brous-ness. 
French  encombre,  v.  encombrer ;  Latin  cum&lare,  to  heap  np. 
Ciimbrian,  kum'.bri.an  (adj.),  appued  in  Geol.  to  a  system  of 
slaty  rocks  developed  in  "  Cumbria,"  that  is  Cumberland. 

Cumberland,  properly  Combra-land  or  Comba-land,  the  land  of  val- 
leys ;  comba,  valleys  or  coombs  (Celtic).  Welsh  cwm. 

Cumulus,  kiim'.u.lus  (not  ku'.mu.lus),  applied  to  clouds  when 
they  look  like  mountains.  (Latin  cumulus,  a  pile.) 

Cumulo-stratus,  kum'.u.lo  stra'.tiis  (not  ku'.mu.lo  strah'.- 
tuse'),  the  cumulus  cloud  flattened. 

Cirro-cumulus,  sir'ro  kiim'.u.lus,  small  cumulous  clouds. 

If  c&mulus  is  from  the  Greek  kuma,  a  wave,  the  length  of  the  u  was 
changed  when  the  word  was  adopted  in  the  Latin  language. 

-cund  (a  Latin  termination  denoting  "  fulness :"  &sfa-cund,  full 
of  speech  ("fari,"  to  speak);  fe-cund,  full  of  fruit  ("feo," 
a  fcEtus);  jo-cund,  full  of  joy  ("Jove,"  "juvo,"  to  delight); 
vere-cund,  bashful  ("  vereor,"  to  fear) ;  rubi-cund,  full  of 
redness  ("  ruber,"  red). 
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Cuneal,  ku'.nS.al,  wedge-formed ;  cuneate,  ku'.ne.ate  (adj.) 

Cuneated,  ku'.ne.d.ted,  tapering  like  a  wedge ;  cuneiform, 
ku'.ne'Lform,  applied  to  certain  letters  made  like  wedges. 
They  are  found  in  old  Babylonian  and  Persian  inscrip- 
tions. (Latin  cuneus,  a  wedge ;  French  cuneiform.) 

Cun'niug,  artful ;  cun'ning-ly,  cun'ning-ness.     Originally  these 

words  denoted  "  skill  derived  from  knowledge." 
Old  Eng.  cunn[ari],  to  know  how  and  be  able  to  do.    (Ken  and  can.) 

Cup,  kup,  a  drinking  vessel,  part  of  a  flower,  to  scarify ;  cupped, 
kupt ;  cupp'-ing,  cupp'-er  (R.  i.);  cupboard,  kiib'.b'rd; 
cupful,  plu.  cupfuls  (not  cupsful).  Two  "  cups  full " 
would  mean  two  cups  filled  full;  but  two  "cupfuls'' 
would  mean  a  cupful  repeated  twice. 
Old  English  cuppa  ;  Latin  cupa  or  cuppa,  a  cup  or  tub. 

Cupidity,  ku.ptd'.i.ty,  greed.     (Lat.  cupiditas ;  Fr.  cupidit£.) 

Cupola,  plu.  cupolas,  ku'.po.lah,  ku'.poMhz  (not  ku.po'.lah  nor 
cupulo).    Italian  cupola,  from  cupo,  deep. 

Cupreus,  ku'.pre.us  (not  cuprius),  coppery ;  cuprite,  ku.prit,  red 
oxide  of  copper ;  cupriferous,  ku.prlf'.e.rus,yieldmg  copper. 
Latin  cupreus,  from  cuprum,  copper. 

Cur,  kur,  a  degenerate  dog ;  curr'-ish  (Rule  i.),  like  a  cur  (-ish 
added  to  nouns  means  "  like,"  but  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.) 
Welsh  cor,  a  dwarf ;  Irish  gyr,  a  dog ;  Dutch  korre,  a  housedog. 
Curable,  ku'.ra.b'l;  curability,  ku'.ra.bil".i.ty.     (Sec  Cure.) 

Curacoa,  ku'.ra.so',  a  liqueur.    Curassoe  or  Curassow,  ku.ras'.so, 
a  South  American  bird,  like  a  turkey. 

Curacoa  is  made  from  Curafoa  oranges.  The  Cur«f«a  Islasds  »r» 
near  Venezuela.  French  Curasao. 

Curate,  ku'.rate.    A  clergyman's  licensed  clerical  assistant. 

Curacy,  plu.  curacies,  ku'.ra.siz.  The  parish,  &c.,  of  a  curate. 

Curator,  ku.ray'.tor.   One  who  has  the  charge  of  something. 

Latin  curator,  curdtio  (from  cura,  care). 
Curb,  kurb;  curbed  (1  syl.),  curb'-ing,  curb-stone. 

French  course,  a  curb ;  courber,  to  bend ;  Latin  curvus,  crooked. 
Curd,  kitrd;  curd'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  curd'-ing,  curd'-y. 

Curdle,  kur'-d'l;  curdled,  kur'.d'ld;  curdling,  kurd'.ling. 

Welsh  crwd,  a  round  lump;  archaic  crud  and  crudle.  The  old 
form  is  the  more  correct.  (Latin  crudus,  crude. ) 

Cure,  kure;  cured  (1  syl.),  cur-ing,  kure'.ing ;  cur-er,  kure'.er; 
cur-able,  ku'.ra.b'l;   curable-ness;    curability,  ku'.ra.- 
bil".i.ty,  possibility  of  being  cured ;   curative,  ku'.ra.tlv. 
French  cure,  curatif,  curer  (v.);  Latin  cura,  curdbilis. 

15 
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Curfew,  kur'.fu.  A  bell  rung  in  former  times  at  8  o'clock  p.m., 
to  announce  that  it  was  bed-time. 

French  couvre-feu  [time  to]  cover-fire.  Where  wood  is  burnt  the 
ashes  at  bed-time  are  thrown  over  the  logs  ;  and  next  morning  the 
whole  is  easily  rekindled  by  drawing  the  blower  down.  In  some 
places  a  sort  of  meat-cover  is  put  over  the  logs. 

Curious,  ku'.ri.us,  inquisitive,  remarkable  ;  cu'rious-ly,  cu'rious- 
ness ;  curiosity,  plu.  curiosities,  ku.ri.os'.i.tiz,  a  rarity, 
&c. ;  curioso,  plu.  curiosos,  kil.ri.o'.so,  ku.ri.o'.soze,  one 
fond  of  collecting  curiosities.  (Rule  xlii.) 
(In  the  sing. num. "  curiosity" tneansalso"inquisitiveness.") 
Latin  curiosus,  curiosttas;  Italian  curioso  (from  euro,,  care). 

Curl,  curled,  kurld ;  curl'-ing,  making  curls,  a  game ;  curl'-er, 
plu.  curl'-ers,  a  player  at  the  game  called  "curling," 
curling-ly;  curl'-y;  cur'li-ness  (Rule  xi.) 

Welsh  cwr,  a  circle,  with  -I  dim. ;  Latin  circtilus,  a  little  circle ; 
Welsh  cwr;  Old  Eng.  ci/rcul;  Lat.  circulus;  Gk.  kirkds,  a  circle. 

Curlew,  kur'.lu.    A  sort  of  snipe.    (French  courlieu.) 

Curmudgeon,  kur.mud'.jun.     A  churlish  fellow,  a  miser. 

Old  English  ceorl-mo'digan,  churl-minded  or  tempered. 
Currant,  kur'.rant,  a  fruit.     Current,  kur'.rent,  a  stream. 

"Currant,"  a  corruption  of  Corinth,  the  "Corinthian  grape. 

"Current,"  Latin  currens,  gen.  currentis,  running  [water,  &c.J 

Currency,  kur'ren.sy,  current  coin ;  current,  kur'rent,  v.s. 
Curricle,  kur'ri.K'l.     An  open  carriage,  with  two  wheels. 
Curriculum,  kur  rik'.ii.lum:    A  course  of  study. 
Latin  curriculum,  a  race  course  (curro,  to  run,  and  dim.  -culum). 

Curry,  kur'ry,  to  dress  leather;  curried,  kur'rid;  curries, 
kur'rte  ;  cur'ri-er,  one  who  dresses  leather  (E.  xi.),  but 
courier,  koo'.ri.er,  an  express  messenger.  (Fr.  courrier.\ 

Curry,  to  clean  a  horse;  to  curry  favour,  a  corruption  of 
curry  fauvel,  to  clean  the  bay -horse ;  currycomb. 
("Curry"  ought  to  be  spelt  cory.     "Currier"  ought  to 
have  only  one  r  (corier),  and  "courier"  ought  to  have 
double  r  (courrier).    Latin  "  curro,"  to  run. ) 

French  corroger,  to  curry ;  corrogeur  ;  Latin  cdrium,  a  hide. 

Curry,  a  condiment,   a  food  prepared  with  curry;    curried, 

kur'rid;  curry-ing,  kur'ry. ing;  curry-powder. 
The  mixture  invented  by  James  Curry. 

Curse,  kurse;  cursed  (1  syl.)  or  curst,  curs'-ing.     (Rule  xix.) 
The  adjective  is  curst  or  cursed,   kur'-sed;  cur'sed-ly 
(3  syl.),  cur'sed-ness  (3  syl.) 
Old  English  curs  (noun),  curf[iari],  to  curse  ;  cursod,  cursed. 
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Cursive,  kur'.siv,  fluent;  cursive-ly,  cursive-ness.     (Kule  xvii.) 
Cursory,  kur'.so.ry  (adj.),  superficial;  cursori-ly  (adv.)  R. xi.; 

cursori-ness ;  cursitor,  kur'.si.tor,  a  chancery  officer. 
French  cursive  ;  Latin  cursdrius  (from  curso,  to  run  about). 
Curst,  angry,  a  corruption  of  curs,  cross,  whence  "  crusty." 

"  Curst"  coivs  [angry  cows]  have  curt  horns  [short  horns]. 
French  courroucer,  to  anger ;  courroux,  angry,  cross  (c'rouce  cross, 
and  c'urce  curs  corrupted  into  curst). 

Curt,  kiirt,  short,  abrupt;  curt'-ly,  curt'-ness.     (Latin  curtus.) 

Curt-  A  contraction  of  current,  meaning  the  "  present  [month]." 
The  month  past  is  ultimo,  the  month  to  come  is  proximo. 
"Ultimo"  and  "proximo"  are  nouns.  We  say  the  5t/t 
ultimo  or  proximo;  but  "current"  is  an  adj.  and  must 
have  the  word  "month"  expressed  :  as  tlic  current  month. 

Currente  calamo  (Lat.)  kur.ren'.te  kal'.a.mo.  Off  hand  (applied 
to  composition).  Literally  "  with  a  running  pen." 

Curtail,  kur.tail',  to  cut  short ;  curtailed'  (2  syl.),  curtail'-ing, 
curtail'-er  (French  court  taller,  to  cut  short). 

Curtain,  kur'.t'n;  curtained,  kur'.t'nd;  curtain-ing,  kur't'n.ing. 
French  courtine  ;  Latin  cortlna,  a  curtain. 

Curtsy,  plu.  curtsies,  Uurt'.ty,  kurt'.siz ;    curtsied,  kurt'.sed ; 
curt'sy-ing,  curt'si-er,  one  who  makes  a  curtsy.     Also 
spelt,  but  less  correctly,  curtsey,  plu.  curtseys,  curtseyed 
(2  syl.),  curtsey-ing,  curtsey-er.     (See  Courtesy.) 
French  courtoisie,  courtesy,  the  manners  of  the  court. 

Curve,  a  bend,  to  bend;  curved,  kurvd;  curv'-ing  (Rule  xix.); 

curvature,  kur1  .va.tchur ;  curvated,  kur'.va.ted. 
Latin  curvdre,  to  curve ;  curvatura,  curvdtus,  bent. 

Curvet,  kur'.vct ;  cur'vet-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.) ;  cur' vet-ing. 

French  courbette;  Latin  curvare,  to  bend.    In  a  "curvet,"  the  horse 
bends  his  body  together  and  springs  out. 

Cushion,  koosh'n  (not  Msh'n},  a  pad  to  sit  on ;  cushioned  (2  syl.), 

cushion-ing ;  cushion-et,  a  little  cushion. 
French  coussin,  a  cushion ;  coussinet ;  German  kissen,  a  cushion. 
Custard,  kus'.t'rd.     A  food,  a  slap  on  the  hand  with  a  stick. 

"Custard"  (the  food),  derivation  uncertain,  CMS  is  a  cow  and  may 

account  for  the  first  syllable. 
"Custard"  (a  slap)  is  a  corruption  of  custid,  Latin  custis,  a  club. 

Custody,  kiis'.to.dy,  protection,  keeping ;  custodian,  kus.tu'.di.an, 
one  who  has  the  custody  of  something;  custos,  kits'. ton, 
as  custos  rotulorum,  keeper  of  the  rolls. 
Latin  custodia,  custody ;  custos,  a  custodian. 

Custom,  kits'. torn ;  custom-er,  one  who  frequents  a  shop ;   cus- 
tomary, kits'. tom.ti.ry,  usual ;  cus'tomari-ly  (adv,) 
Italian  costume,  costumare,  customary ;  Spanish  costumbre. 

15—2 
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Cut,  past  cut,  past  part.  cut.  Cut,  a  wound,  to  wound,  a  print, 
a  make-up  in  dress,  to  divide  a  pack  of  cards ;  cutt'-er, 
one  who  cuts,  a  boat,  a  vessel  with  one  mast;  cutt'-ing, 
dividing,  sarcastic ;  cuttmg-ly  (Paile  i.) 

Derivation  uncertain.    Perhaps  a  corruption  of  curt,  Latin  curtux, 
short ;  curto,  to  shorten.   There  is  the  Welsh  word  ctvtan,  to  shorten. 

Cutaneus,  ku.tay'.ne.us.     Pertaining  to  the  skin. 

Cuticle,  ku'.tt.k'l,  the  scarf-skin;  cuticular,  ku.tlk'.u.lar. 

French  cutanS,  cutaneous ;   cuticule,  the  cuticle.    Latin  cutis,  the 
skin ;  cutlcula,  the  cuticle  ;  cutlculuris,  cuticular. 

Cutlass,  kut'.las.     A  sword.     (French  coutelas ;  Latin  cultellus.) 

Cutler,  a  maker  of  knives,  &c. ;  cut'ler-y,  kut'.le.ry. 

French  coutelier,  a  cutler :  coutcllerie  (3  syl.),  cutlery.    Latin  culler, 
a  knife ;  cultellus,  a  little  knife. 

Cutlet,  kut'.let.    (French  cdtelette  ;  Latin  cultcllo,  to  cut  small.) 
Cuttle-fish,  a  molusc.  (Old  Eng.  cudele  [fisc] ;  Germ,  kuttel-fisch.) 

(From  kuttel  (guts),  referring  to  the  bladder  under  the  throat.) 
Cwt.,  that  is  C  (100)  wt.  (weight),  pronounced  hundred-weight. 

"C"  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  centum,  a  hundred, 
-cy  (French  suffix  -de),  added  to  abstract  nouns. 
-cy  (Lat.  suffix  -c[us]  or  -t[ws]),  denoting  "  office,  state,  condition." 
Cyanate,  cyanide,  cyanite,  cyanosite. 

Cyanate,  si'.u.nate,  a  salt  (cyanic  acid   and   a  base.      If 
potash  is  the  base,  the  "  salt"  is  cyanate  of  potash). 
(-ate  denotes  a  "  salt,"  from  the  union  of  an  acid  and  a  base. ) 
Cyanide,  sl'.a.nide,  a  compound  of  cyan'ogen  and  a  base. 
Thus,  if  iron  is  the  base,  the  compound  is  "  cyanide  of 
iron."    (-ide,  Greek  eidos,  resembling  kuanos.) 
Cyanite,  si'.u.nite,  au  azure  blue  garnet. 

(-ite,  in  Geol.,  denotes  a  stone,  or  something  resembling  a 
stone,  as  ammon-ite,  cyau-ite.) 

Cyanosite,  sl.an'.o.site,  blue  vitriol,  native  sulphate  of  copper. 
Greek  kudnos-iie,  a  blue  stone-like  substance. 
Cyanogen,  sl.an'.o.jen,  a  gas  which  burns  with  a  deep  blue 
flame  (Gk.  kuanofi  gcnnao,  I  produce  a  deep-blue  [flame]). 
Cyanosis,  si.an'.o.sis,  a  disease  characterized  by  blueness  of 

the  skin.     (Greek  kuanos  nosos,  the  blue  disease.) 
Cyanometer,  si.a.nom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 

how  blue  the  sky  or  sea  is.     (Greek  metrSn,  a  measure.) 
Cyanotype,   si.an'.o.type,  photographs  in   Prussian   blue. 
(Greek  kuanos  tupos,  deep-blue  type). 

Latin  cyanus,  a  blue  garnet,  cy&neus,  deep  blue ;   Greek  kviinos,  a 
deep-blue  substance,  kuangos  (adj). 
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Cyclamen,  sik'.la.men  (not  siMay'.men).  The  plant "  sow-bread." 
(This  word  ought  to  be  "  cyclamine,'1  sik'.la.min.) 

Latin  cydaminus ;  Greek  kuklamlnos  (from  kuklos,  a  circle,  the  root 
being  globular).  The  chief  food  of  the  wild  boars  of  Italy. 

Cycle,  si'.k'l,  an  ever-recurring  period;  cyclical,  sik'.li.kal  (adj.) 
French  cycle  ;  Latin  cyclus;  Greek  kuklos,  a  circle  [of  phenomena]. 

Cycloid,  si'. Moid,  a  geometrical  curve;  cycloidal,  sl.kloy'.dal; 
cycloidean,  plu.  cycloideans,  slMoif.de.anz,  the  fourth 
order  of  fishes  (Ayassiz),  including  salmon,  herrings,  &c. 

Greek  ItuldO-eiiUs,  like  a  circle.  Imagine  a  nail  in  the  circumference 
of  a  wheel.  Let  the  wheel  revolve  and  move  on  in  a  straight  line. 
The  nail  would  describe  in  the  air  that  double  motion,  and  the 
figure  thus  described  would  be  a  cycloid. 

Cyclone,  plu.  cyclones,  sl'.klone,  si.kltinz.    A  rotatory  storm. 

Latin  cyclus ;  Greek  kuklos,  a  circle,  and  -one  augmentative. 
Cyclopean,  si.kl<J'.pe.an  (not  si.klo.pee'.an).    Huge,  the  work  of 
the  fabled  Cyclops. 

Latin  cyclvpes,  cyclopfus;  Greek  kuTMps,  kukldpeios, 
Cyclopaedia,  plu.  cyclopaedias,   sl'Mo.pee".di.uh,  plu.  -dz,  or 
en-cyclopscdia,  a  dictionary  of  general  information. 

Greek  kukltfs  paideia,  a  circle  of  instruction. 
Cyclopteris,  si.klop' '.te.ris.    A  genus  of  fern-like  plants. 

Greek  kuklds  pWrts,  circle  [shaped]  fern ;  the  leaflets  are  round. 
Cygnet,  sig'.net  (not  cignet).     A  young  swan. 

Latin  cygnus  or  cycnus,  a  swan  ;  Greek  kuknds  (and  -et  dim.) 

Cylinder,  sil'.in.der,  a  drum-shaped  article ;  cylindrical,  si.lin'.- 

dri.kul,  shaped  like  a  cylinder ;  cylin'drical-ly. 
Latin  cylindrus,  a  roller,  &c. ;  Greek  kiilindti,  to  roll. 
Cymbal,  sim'.bal,  a  musical  instrument.     Symbol,  a  sign  or  type. 

"  Cymbal,"  Lat.  cynibiilum;  Gk.  kumbiilon  (from  kumbos,  hollow). 
"Symbol,"  Lat.  symbtila:  Gk.  sumbtildn,  a  mark  or  token. 

Cynic,  plu.  cynics,  sin'.ik,  sin'.lks,  a  misanthrope ;  cynical, 
sin'.i.kul,  snarling;  cyn'ical-ly,  cyn'ical-ness ;  cynicism, 
stn'.i.sizm,  churlishness,  the  manners,  &c.,  of  a  cynic. 

These  words  are  formed  from  the  ancient  sect  called  "Cynics,"  who 
snarled  at  every  article  of  luxury  (kimtktis,  dog-like). 

Cynosure,  sl'.no.sJiurc.     The  pole-star,  an  object  of  attraction. 

Latin  cyndsura;  Greek  Icun6soura  (from  kunOs  oura,  the  dog's  tail;, 
meaning  the  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor. 

Cypress,  si'. press,  a  tree.    Cypris,  Cyprus  (see  below') ;  cyprine, 

sip'. Tin,  adj.  of  cypress.     (Properly  the  adj.  of  Cypris.) 
Latin  cyp&rissus;  Greek  k&parissos,  kuptirisstntis  (adj.) 
Cypris,  sip'.ris,  one  of  the  cypridid£e,  si.prid'.i.dee,  a  genus  of 
minute  bivalves  of  great  beauty  (Greek  Kupris,  Venus). 
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Cyprus,  sl'.prus.    An  island  in  the  Levant',  sacred  to  Kupria. 
Cyprian,  sip'.ri.&n.    A  woman  of  immodest  habits. 
Cypriot,  svp.r%.ot.    An  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 
Cyst,  a  bag  containing  morbid  matter.    Cist,  a  stone  box  for 

books  or  other  valuables ;  a  stone  coffin. 
Cystic,  sis'.tik,  adj.  of  cyst;  cysticle,  sis'.ti.Jc'l,  a  little  cyst; 
cystidijB,  sls.iid' '.i.e,  little  bladder-like  animals ;  cystidia, 
sis.tid'.i.ah  (in  Bot.)  sacs  containing  spores  (1  syl.) 
"  Cyst,"  Greek  kustis,  a  bladder.     "  Cist,"  Latin  cista,  a  chest. 
Cytherean,  sUh',e.ree".an,  pertaining  to  Venus  or  love.      So 

called  from  the  island  Cythera,  sacred  to  Venus. 
Latin  Cyth£retus  (adj.),  CythSrea,  Venus. 

Czar,  zar,  the  emperor  of  Eussia ;    Czarina,  za.ree'.nah,  the 
empress  of  Russia.   Czarowitch,  zar'ro.vitz,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Czar;  Czarevna,  za.rev' .nah,wife  of  the  Czarowitch. 
Czar  is  the  Polish  form  of  the  Russian  Itaiser  (Cajsar  or  emperor). 

Oa  capo,  da  kah'.po  (in  Music),  from  the  beginning. 

Italian  da  capo,  [repeat]  from  the  beginning  [to  the  end]. 
Dab,  a  flat  fish,  a  slap,  a  small  lump ;   to  slap,  to  wet,  &c. ; 

dabbed  (1  syl.),  dabb'-ing,  dabb'-er.     (Rule  i.) 
Dabble,   dab'.b'l,   to  play  with  water,  to  do  in  a  small  way ; 

dabbled,  dab'.b'ld;  dabbling,  dab' Ming;  dabbler. 
"  Dab,"  Fr.  dauber,  to  beat  with  the  fist ;  "Dabble"  dim.  of  dab. 
Dace,  a  fresh-water  lish;  Dais,  da'. is,  a  raised  floor. 
"  Dace,"  Dutch  daas.    "  Dais,"  French  da'is,  a  canopy. 
Dactyl,  dak'. til,  three  syllables,  the  first  being  long  and  the  other 

two  short;  dactylic,  dak'.ttt.ik  (adj.) 
Latin  dactylus,  daetyUcus  ;  Greek,  daktultis,  a  finger  (which  consists 

of  one  long  joint  and  two  short  ones ;  daktOillktis) 
Dad  or  daddy.     A  word  for  father  used  by  the  infant  children  of 

the  peasantry.     (Welsh  tad,  father.) 
Dado,  plu.  dadoes,  da'. do,  da'. doze.  (Italian.)    A  panel  round  the 

base  of  a  room,  just  above  the  skirting  board.    (R.  xlii.) 
Daedalian,  better  dsedalean,  de.dal.e.an.     Cunningly  contrived, 

like  the  works  of  Dtedalus. 
Latin  dwd&Uus  ;  Greek  dailuleOs,  skilfully  made. 
Daffodil,  diif.o.dil.     The  Lent  lily,  a  pseudo-narcissus. 

Latin  asphdd£liis;  Greek  asphtidtlSs,  the  daffodil. 
Dagger.     A  short  sword,  a  mark  in  printing  (f). 

Low  Latin  daggerius,  a  dagger ;  Italian  daga;  French  dague,  a  dirk. 
Daggle  or  draggle,  dag'.g'l  or  drag'.g'l,  to  trail  in  the  wet; 
daggle-tailed  or  draggle-tailed,  having  the  skirt  of  the 
gown  bedabbled  with  wet  and  dirt. 
Old  English  cldg,  to  dangle  or  hang  in  a  slovenly  manner. 
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Daguerreotype,  da.gair'ro.tipe.       A  process  of  taking  likenesses 

by  sunlight,  discovered  by  M.  Daguerre.     (1841.) 
Dahlia,  plu.  dahlias,  generally  pronounced  day'.ti.ah,  but  ddh'.- 

li.ah  is  more  correct.    A  genus  of  plants. 
So  named  from  Andrew  Dahl,  the  Swedish  botanist. 
Daily.    Kecurring  every  day.    (Daily  and  gaily  are  exceptions  to 

a  very  general  rule.    R.  xiii.)     See  Day. 
Dainty, plu. dainties,  dairi'Mz,  something  "toothsome";  dain'ti- 

ly,  dain'ti-ness,  dain'ti-er  (comp.),  dain'ti-est  (super.) 

Welsh  danteiddiol,  dainty  (from  dant,  a  tooth);    Latin  dens,  or 
French  daintier,  a  venison  pasty  (from  daine,  a  deer). 

Dairy,  plu.  dairies,  dair'ry,  dair'rlz,  the  place  where  milk, 

butter,  and  cheese,  are  made  and  kept  in  store ;  dairyman, 

dairymaid,  dairywoman  (with  y).    (When  man,  maid, 

woman ;  hood,  like,  ship  ;   ish,  ing,  ism,  are  added,  the 

"  y  "  final  is  not  changed.    Rule  xi.)     Chaucer  uses  the 

word  dey  for  a  servant  who  has  charge  of  a  dairy ;  Sir 

"Walter  Scott  speaks  of  "the  dey  or  farm-servant";  and 

Junius  says  dey  means  "  milk." 

"  Dairy  "  is  the  dey's  ric ;  that  is,  the  farm  woman's  room. 

Dais,  da'. is.     That  part  of  a  banqueting  hall  ^lich  has  a  canopy, 

the  part  for  honoured  guests,  generMy  raised.      Days 

(1  syl.),  plu.  of  day.    Deys,  plu.  of  dey  (of  Algiers). 

French  da'is,  a  canopy ;  sous  le  da'is,  in  the  midst  of  grandeur :  dagus 

Low  Lat.  ("a  panni  genere  dai«  dicto  "),  chief  table  in  a  monastery. 

Daisy,  plu.  daisies,  da'.zy,  da'.ziz ;  dasied,  da'. zed,  covered  with 

daisies.     A  corruption  of  day's-eye.     (Rule  xi.) 
Old  English  dceges-edge,  a  daisy  or  day's-eye. 
Dale,  a  valley ;  dalesman,  -woman,  one  who  lives  in  a  dale. 

Old   English    dedgel,    obscure;    dedgelnes,  a   solitude.    Low  Latin 
dahis,  a  dale  ;  German  thai;  Norse  dal. 

Dally,  ddl.ly,  to  toy;  dallies,  dal'.ttz;  dallied,  dal'. lid;  dally- 
ing ;  dalli-er,  one  who  dallies ;  dalli-ance.     (Rule  xi.) 
German  dahlen,  to  dally. 
Dam,  damn,  dame. 

Dam,  a  maternal  quadruped ;  a  mole  to  confine  water ;  to 
stop  the  flow  of  water ;  dammed  (1  syl.),  damm-ing  (R.  i.) 
Damn,  dam.    To  condemn.     (Latin  damndre,  to  condemn.) 
Dame,  ddim.    (French  dame ;  Latin  domina,  mistress.) 
"Dam"  (mother  of  a  young  beast),  Fr.  dame;  Ital.  dama,  a  lady. 
A  mill  [dam],  Danish  dam,  a  pond  or  dike. 
German  damm,  a  dam ;  verb  dammen,  to  dam. 

Damage,  dam'.idge,  injury,  to  injure ;  damaged  (2  syl.),  dam'ag- 

ing  (R.  xix.);  damages,  dam'.a.jez  (-s  added  to  -ce  or  -ge 

forms  a  distinct  syl.,  R.  xxxiv.);  dam'age-able  (words 

ending  in  -ce  or  -ge  retain  the  "  e  "  before  the  suffix  -able). 

Old  English  dem,  hurt ;  French  dommage;  Latin  damnum,  loss. 
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Damask,   dam'.aslc,  cloth  with  flowers  wrought   in  it;   verb 

damasked,  dam'.askt;  damask-ing. 
Damaskeen,  dam'.as.keen',  to  inlay  steel  with  gold  or  silver ; 

dam'askeened'  (3  syl.),  dam'askeen'-ing. 
Damaskins,  dam'.asMnz.    Damascus  blades. 
Damson,  a  corruption  of  "damascene"  (dam'.a.seenf).    A 

plum.     (All  from  Damascus,  in  Syria.) 
Fr.  damasquiner,  to  damaskeen  ;  damasser,  to  damask,  damas  (n.) 
Dame  (1  syl.),  fern,  of  baronet  or  knight,  now  called  "  lady." 
The  word  is  still  used  in  the  compound  dame's-school, 
a  school  for  poor  children  kept  by  an  elderly  woman. 
French  dame  (Madame)  ;  Latin  ddmlna  (from  ddmus,  the  house). 
Damn,  to  condemn.    Dam,  the  mother  of  a  young  quadruped. 
Damned,  dtimd;  damn-ing,  dam'-ning  (not  dam'. ing  like 

the  pres.  part,  of  dam,  q.v.,  stopping  the  flow  of  water.) 
Damnable,  dam'.na.Vl  (not  dam'.a.b'l) ;  damnably. 
Damnation,  dam.nay' .shun  ;  damnatory,  dam'.na.t'ry. 
Latin  damndre,  to  condemn,  damndtio,  damnatorius. 
French  damnable,  damnation,  damner  (verb.) 
Damnify,  dam'.nt.fy,  to  injure.    Indemnify,  to  insure  against 

injury,  to  repair  an  injury. 
Damnifies,  dam'.ni.fize ;  Indemnifies. 
Damnified,  dam'.ni.fide ;  Indemnified. 
Damnification,  dam' -ni-fi-cay' -shun;  Indemnification. 
Latin  damntficare  fdammim  facio,  to  cause  loss.) 
Damp,  moist,  to  make  moist;    damped,  dampt;    damp'-ing; 
damp'-er,  a  contrivance  to  abate  a  draught  or  sound,  one 
who  damps;    damp'-er  (more   damp),  damp'-est  (most 
damp),  damp'-ness ;  damp'-ish,  rather  damp  (-ish  added 
to  adj.  is  dim.);  dampish-ly,  dampish-ness. 
Dampen,  to  make  damp ;  dampened,  damp'. end ;  dampen- 
ing, damp'-ning ;  dampen-er,  damp'.ner. 
German  dampf,  damp  ;  dampfen,  to  damp  ;  dampfer,  &c. 
Damsel,  dam'.zel,  a  girl  (Low  Lat.  damisella,  Old  Fr.  damoisflle 
(ma-demoiselle),  dim.  of  dame  and  madame,  originally 
damoisel  was  applied  to  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  kings. 
"Pages"  were  so  styled  (from  Latin  domtnus"). 
Damson,  dam'.z'n,  a  plum.    Corruption  of  "  damascene  "  (dam'. 

its. seen).    From  Damascus,  in  Syria. 
Dance,  danced  (1  syl.),  danc'-ing,  danse'-ing;  danc-er,  danse'.er 

(Rule  xix.)    (French,  danser,  to  dance). 

Dandelion,  dan'-de.li-on,  a  flower.   (Fr.  dent  de  lion,  lion's  tooth). 
Its  leaves  are  supposed  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  Hong. 
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Dandle,    dan'd'l,  to   fondle ;    dandled,    dan'. d' Id ;    dandling, 

dan'.dling ;  dandier,  dan'.dler,  one  who  fondles. 
Italian  dondola,  a  child's  doll,  dondolare,  to  toss  and  swing  about. 
Dandriff  or  Dandruff.     Scurf  on  the  head. 

Old  Eng.  tdnede  dref,  one  diseased  with  dirty  or  troublesome  tetter. 
Dandy,  plu.  dandies,  dan'.dlz,  a  fop ;  dandy-ish,  dandy-ism. 

French  dandy,  dandin,  a  ninny;  dandiner,  to  "traipse"  about. 
Dane  or  Dansker,  a  native  of  Denmark.    Deign,  to  vouchsafe. 

Danish,  day'.nish  (adjective  and  noun).    Rule  xix. 
Danegeld,  dane-geld  (not  danegelt).    Danish  tribute. 

Old  English  dane-geld  ("geld"  is  tribute,  but  "gelt"  is  gilt). 
Danger,  dain'.jer,  peril ;  danger-ous,  dain'.jer.us ;  dan'gerons- 

ly,  dan'gerous-ness.     (French  danger,  dangereux.) 
Dangle,  dan'.g'l,  to  hang  so  as  to  swing  about;  dangled,  dtiii'.- 

g'ld;  dangling,  dan'.gling ;  dangler,  dan'.gler. 
Dank,  dank'-ish,  rather  dank  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added 
to  nouns  it  means  "  like  ") ;  dank'ish-ness. 
Same  word  as  damp,  with  "  k  "  diminutive. 
Danubian,  da.nu'M.un,  adjective  of  Danube. 

Daphne,  duf'.ne.    The  spurge  laurel.     Daphne  the  daughter  of 

Feneus  (Pe.nee'.us)  was  changed  into  a  laurel. 
Dapper.     Natty  in  dress  and  manners,  smart.     (Dutch.) 

Dapple,  dap'. p'l,  spotted,  to  spot;  dappled,  dap'.p'ld;  dappling, 

dap'.pling  (double  p).    (Germau  apfel-gruu. ) 
Dare.     To  venture;  to  defy  or  challenge. 

Dare  (to  venture,  to  have  courage),  past  durst. 
Dare  (to  defy),  past  dared  (1  syl.),  past  part,  dared. 

He  dare  not  is  strictly  correct,  but  he  dares  not  is  more 
Tisual.     Sir  Walter  Scott  (Waverley)  says:  "A  bard  1o 
sing  of  deeds  he  dare  not  imitate."    In  Old  Eng.  the  verb 
was  [I]  dear,  [thou]  dearest,  [he]  dear.     "  You  dare  not  so 
have  tempted  1dm,  should  be  You  durst  not  so... 
"  Dare  "  (to  have  courage).    Old  English  dear,  past  dorste. 
"  Dared  "  (provoked,  defied)  is  more  modern. 

Dark  (noun) ;  darken,  dark'n,  to  make  dark;  dark'ened  (2  syl.), 
darken-ing,  darlc'.mng  ;  dark'-ness,  dark'-ly;  dark' -ish, 
rather  dark  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.)  dark-ling  (-linr/, 
Old  Eng.  means  "  offspring  of,"  or  is  simply  a  diminutive  i. 
Old  English  dearc,  v.  dmrc[ian],  past  dearcode,  past  part,  dearcod. 
Darling,  noun  and  adjective,  dear-one,  dearly  beloved. 

Old  English  deorlinrj,  little  dear-one  (-ling,  dim.  or  "  offspring  of.") 
Darn,  to  mend;  darned,  (1  syl.),  darn'-ing,  darn'-er. 

Welsh  darn,  a  patch  ;  v.  darnio,  to  patch  ;  darniad,  a  piecing. 
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Dart,  noun  and  verb ;  dart'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  dart'-ing,  dart'-er. 

French  dard,  v.  darder ;  Low  Latin  dardus,  a  dart. 
Dash,  noun  and  verb;    dashed  (1  syl.),  dash'-ing,  dash'-er, 

dash'-board,  a  defence  in  carriages  against  splashes. 
Danish  dask,  a  slap ;  v.  daske,  to  slap  or  dash. 
Dastard,  das'.tard,  a  coward ;  dastard-ly,  dastard-ness. 

Old  English  a-dastrigan,  to  terrify. 
Date,  a  fruit,  the  time  of  an  event,  to  give  the  date ;  dat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  dat-ing  (Rule  xix),  date-less  (Rule  xvii.) 
French,  date,  v.  dater  ;  Danish  datere,  to  date. 

Datum,  plu.  data,  day'.tah  (Latin).     Things  admitted  as  facts. 
Daub,  a  coarse  painting,  to  smear;  daubed  (1  syl.),  daub'-ing, 

daub'-er;  daub'-y,  adj.    (Welsh  dwbio,  to  daub,  dwb.) 
Daughter,  daw'.ter,  a  female  offspring  of  human  parents;  a 

male  offspring  is  the  Son  of  his  parents. 
Daughter-in-law,  plu.  daughters-in-law. 
Step-daughter,  plu.  step-daughters.  (Old  English  stcpan, 

to  bereave :  a  daughter  "  bereaved  of  one  parent.") 
Old  Eng.  dtihter;  German  tochter;  Danish  datter ;  Greek,  thugatcr. 
Daunt  (rhyme  with  aunt),  to  dismay;  daunt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

daunt'-ing,  daunt'-less,  daunt'less-ly,  dauntless-ness. 
French  dompter,  to  tame  (animals) ;  Latin  ddmUare  (from  dtimare). 
Dauphin,  fern,  dauphiness,  daw'.fin,  daw'.fin.ess.     Dauphin 
the   eldest   son   of   the    king  of   France    (1349-1830); 
"  dauphiness,"  the  wife  of  the  dauphin. 
So  called  from  Dauphin^,  an  old  province  of  France,  given  to  the 
crown  by  Humbert  II.,  on  condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  assumed  the  word  "  dauphin  "  as  a  title. 

Davy-lamp,  day'.vy  lamp.    A  miner's  safety-lamp. 

Invented  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  called  by  his  name. 
Dawdle,  daw'.d'l,  a  loiterer,  to  fritter  away  time;   dawdled, 

daw'.d'ld;  dawdling,  dawd'.ling ;  dawdler,  dawd.ler. 
Dawn,   day -break,  to   begin  to  grow  light;    dawned  (1  syl.), 
dawn'-ing.    (Old  Eng.  dagung,  dawn ;  dag\iari\,  to  dawn.) 
Day,  plu.  days  (R.  xlv.) ;  daily  (not  dayly,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
R.  xiii.),  adj.  and  adv.;  day  by  day,  every  day  (here  by 
means  after,  succeeding-to);  to  day,  this  day  (Old  Eng. 
to-dceg,  this  day;  to-cefen,  this  evening);  daybreak,  day- 
spring,  dawn ;  to  win  the  day,  to  gain  the  victory. 
Dey.     The  title  of  the  governor  of  Algiers,  before  its  con- 
quest by  the  French. 

Old  English  da>g,  day  ;  d&g-tima,  day-time  ;  dceg-candel,  the  sun. 
"Dey,"  Turkish  ddi,  a  title  similar  to  senior,  fattier,  &c. 
Daysman.     An  umpire,  mediator.     (Job  ix.  33.) 

A  corruption  of  da'is-man,  a  man  who  sits  on  the  da'is  to  judge. 
Day-work,  work  by  the  day.    Day's-work,  the  work  of  a  day. 
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Daze  (1  syl.),  to  stupefy;  dazed  (1  eyl.),  daz'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Old  English  dys,  seen  in  dysig,  foolish  :  dysig[iari\,  to  be  a  fool. 
Dazzle,  daz'.z'l,  to  overpower  with  light;    dazzled,  daz'.z'ld; 

dazzling,  daz'.ling;  dazzling-ly,  dazzle-ment. 
Old  English  dysignes,  dizziness ;  dysig[iari],  to  make  dizzy. 
De-  (Latin  prefix),  motion  down  or  back,  hence  "  the  reverse." 
"  DE  "  (prefixt)  denotes  privation, 
Diminution,  and  negation, 
Motion  from  or  downward  states, 
Reverses  and  extenuates. 

Deacon,  fern,  deaconess,  dee'.kon-ess ;  deacon-ship,  office  of... 

Latin  diacdnus;  Greek  dialcdnos  (from  diakOnto,  to  serve.) 
Dead,  dcd,  lifeless ;  dead'-ness,  dead'-ly,  dead'li-ness  (E.  xi.) ; 
deaden,  ded'.n,  to  numb,  to  abate  force ;  deadened,  ded'.n'd ; 

deaden-ing,  ded'.ning;  deaden-er,  death  (q.v.) 
Old  English  dedd,  dedd[iari],  past  deddode,  p.p.  deddod. 
Deaf,    def   (E.  vi.),  without   "hearing;"  deaf'-ly,  deaf -ness; 
deafen,  def'n,  to  make  deaf;  deafened,  def'nd;  deafen-ing, 
def.ning.    (Old  Eng.  deaf  (adj.),  deafe  (noun).) 
Deal,  deel,  a  large  part,  fir  or  pine  wood ;  to  distribute  cards, 
to  traffic ;  past  and  p.p.  dealt,  dclt ;  deal'-ing,  deal'-er. 
To  deal  with  A.  B.,  to  treat  with  A.  B. 
To  deal  by  A.  B.,  to  treat  A.  B.  well  or  ill. 
To  deal  to  A.  B.,  to  give  the  next  card  to  A.  B. 
A  great  deal  better;  i.e.,  better  by  a  great  deal. 
Deal  now  means  a  large  portion,  but  dtkl  formerly  meant  a  portion 

or  lot  (v.  def>l[an]  to  distribute) ;  past  ddlde,  past  part,  ddled. 
"  Deal"  (wood),  German  diele,  a  plank  or  board. 

Dean,  deen.    Title,  The  Very  Reverend;  Address,  Mr.  Dean. 
Dean'-ery,  the  office,  revenue,  house,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
dean ;  rural-dean,  plu.  rural-deans.     Dene,  a  down,  q.v. 
Dean  and  chapter,  the  bishop's  council,  including  the  dean. 

French  doyen  ;  Latin  decdnus,  leader  of  a  file  of  soldiers  ten  deep  ; 
the  head  of  the  bishop's  council,  which  originally  consisted  of  ten 
canons  and  prebendaries  (from  Greek  dgka,  ten.) 

Dear,  beloved,  expensive.    Deer,  a  stag.     (Both  deer.) 
Dear,  dear-ness ;  dear'-ly,  fondly,  high  in  price. 
He  paid  dearly  for  his  folly  (not  he  paid  dear...) 
Dear  me !  a  corruption  of  dio  mio  (Ital.) 
Old  English  dedr,  beloved,  expensive  ;  also  "a  deer." 

Dearth,  derth,  scarcity. 

French  dear,  as  "length"  from  long,  &c.     So  in  German  thetur, 

dear  ;  theure  zeit,  dearth  (dear  time). 

Death,  deth ;  death'-less,  death'-like,  &c.     (Sec  Dead.) 
Old  English  dath  or  dedth. 
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Debar,  disbar;  -barred,  -lard;  -barr'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

Debar',  to  deprive,  to  forbid.    (The  Fr.  debarrer  is  un-bar.) 
Dis'bar'.     To  take  from  a  barrister  his  right  to  plead. 
Debase'  (2  syl.),  to  degrade;  debased'  (2  syl.),  debas'-ing  (E.  xix.), 

debas-er  (one  who  debases),  debase'-ment. 
Debate'  (2  syl.),  to  argue  ;  debat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  debat'-ing, 

debating-ly,  debat'-er  (Rule  xix.),  one  who  debates. 
French  d&bat,  v.  debattre  (battre,  to  beat)  ;  Spanish  debate. 
Debauch,    de.bortch',    intemperance,    to    corrupt,    to    vitiate  ; 
debauched'  (2  syl.),  debauch'-ing  ;  debauch'-er,  one  who 
debauches  ;  debauchery,  de.bortch'.  e.ry  ;  debauch'-ment  ; 
debauchee,  deb'.  o.  she",  a  man  of  intemperate  habits. 
Debenture,  de.ben'.tchur,  an  acknowledgment  of  debt  bearing 
interest  to  the  holder;  debentured,  de.ben'.tchurd,  per- 
taining to  goods  on  which  debentures  have  been  drawn. 
French  debenture  (from  the  Latin  debeo,  to  owe  [money]}. 
Debilitate,  de.bU'.i.tate,  to  weaken  ;  debil'itat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.); 
debil'itat-ing  (R.  xix.)  ;  debilitation,  dc.bil'.i.tay".slmn, 
state  of  weakness  ;  debility,  deMl'.i.ty,  weakness  of  health. 
French  dtbiliter,  debilitation  ;  Latin  debttUdre  (to  weaken),  debllitas, 
debllis,  weak  (de  habllis  not  habile,  or  of  sound  constitution.) 

Debit,  deb'.  it  (n.  and  v.),  an  entry  .(or)  to  enter  a  customer's 
name  on  the  debtors'  side  of  a  ledger  ;  deb'it-ed,  deb'it-ing, 
Latin  debere,  supine  debitum,  to  owe.     (In  Latin  de-  is  long.) 
Debonair,  deb'.o.nair",  gentle  and  courteous  ;  debonair"ly. 

French  dSbonnaire;  that  is,  de  bon  air,  of  good  air  or  mien. 
Debouch,  de-boosh',  to  march  out  of  a  defile  ;  debouched'  (2  syl.)  ; 
debouch'-ing,  de.boosh'.ing  (not  de.bootch'.ing);  debouch- 
chure,  deb'.oo.shure',  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
French  ASboucM,  v.  diboucher,  debouchment  (de  bouchc,fiom  the  mouth.) 
Debris,  du.bree'.    Rubbish,  fragments  of  rocks,  &c. 

French  debris,  plural  noun  (from  de  bris,  out  of  the  wreck). 
Debt,  del,  something  due;  debt-or  (not  -cr),  dct'.-or  (b  mute). 

Latin  debitum,  debitor  (from  deMo,  to  owe). 
Debut,  da.boo'.    First  appearance  as  a  public  character. 
Debutant,  fcm.  debutante,  deb'  .oo.tah'n,  deb'.oo.tant. 
French  dibut,  debutant,  debutante,  v.  dtuuter  (de  but,  from  the  goal). 
Deca-,  deka  (Greek  prefix  meaniug  ten). 

Deca-chord.    A  musical  instrument  with  ten  strings. 
Deca-gon.    A  plane  figure  with  ten  angles  (gonia,  an  angle.) 
Deca-gyn'ia.     Plants  with  ten  pistils  (Gk.  gimd,  females). 
Deca-hed'ron.    A  solid  figure  with  ten  sides  (hedra,  a  base). 
Deca-litre,  -lee'lr.     A  measure  often  "litres"  (quarts). 
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Deca-logiie,  -log.  The  commandments  (logus,  [God's]  word). 
Deca-metre,  -mce'tr.    A  measure  of  ten  "  metres  "  (yards). 
Dec-an'dria.     Plants  with  ten  stamens  (Gk.  andres,  males). 
Deca-pod,  plural    decapods  or   decapoda,   de.kap' '.o.diih. 

Crustaceans  with  ten  legs  (Gk.  podes,  feet). 
Deca-stich,  dek' .a.stlk.    A  poem  with  ten  lines  (Gk.  stikos). 
~Dec&-style,dek'.a.stile.  A  porch  with  ten  pillars  (Gk.  stulos). 
Decade,  dek'.ade,  a  hatch  of  ten.     Decayed,  de.kade',  rotten. 
Decad-al,  dek'.a.dul  (not  de.kay'.dal),  adj.  of  "decade." 
Latin  decas,  gen.  dtcddis,  a  decade  (Greek  dtka,,  ten). 
Decadence,  de.kay'. dense;  decadency,  de.kay'.den.sy,  state  of 

decay  (-cy  denotes  "state");  decadent,  de.kay' '.dent. 
Fr.  decadence;  Lat.  decadens,  gen.  -dentis  (de  cadfre,  to  fall  off). 
Decalcomanie,  da'.kal'.ko.mah'.nee.     The  art  of  transferring  tho 

surface  of  coloured  prints,  &c.,  for  decorative  purposes. 
•    French  ddcalquer,  to  reverse  the  tracing  of  a  drawing  or  engraving. 
Decamp',  to  remove  from  a  camp,  to  depart  hastily;  decamped' 

(2  syl.);  decamp'-ing ;  decamp'-inent,  departure... 
Fr.  ddcamper,  decampment  (de  camper,  to  break  up  an  encampment). 
Decant,    de.kant',   to   draw   off  wine,   &c.   (not    to  decanter}; 
decant'-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  decant'-ing ;  decant'-er,  a  bottle, 
one  who  decants.     Descant,  des.kant',  to  prate  about. 
"Decant,"  French  decanter :  de  cantine,  [to  draw]  from  a  canteen. 
"Descant,"  Latin  decantdre,  to  prate  about. 

Decapitate,  de.cap'.i.tate,  to  behead ;  decap'itat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.) ; 
decap'itat-ing  (II.  xix.) ;  decapitation,  de'. cap. i.tay". shun. 
Lat.  dec&pttdre  (from  de  caput,  gen.  capttis,  [to  take]  off  the  head). 
Decarbonise,  de'.kar".bo.nize,  to  deprive  of  carbon  (R.  xxxi.); 
decarbonised  (4  syl.) ;  decar'bonls-ing  (R.  xix.) ;  decar'- 
bonis-er,  decarbonisation,  de'.kar'-bo.ni.zay".shun. 
Latin  de  carbo,  [to  deprive]  of  carbon. 
Decay',  to  rot ;  decayed'  (2  syl.),  decay'-ing,  decay'-er  (R.  xiii.) 

Latin  de  cado,  to  fall  away  from.     (An  ill-formed  word.) 
Decease,  de.sese',  death,  to  die.     Disease,  diz.ecz',  sickness; 

decease',  deceased'  (2  syl.),  deceas'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Latin  decessus,  departure  ;  de  ccdo,  sup.  cessum,  to  go  away  from. 
Deceive,    de.seev',  to    impose    on    one ;    deceived,    de.seevd' ; 
deceiv'-ing,  deceiv'-er  (R.  xix.),  deceiv'-able  (R.  xxiii.), 
deceiv'ably,  deceiv'able-ness. 

Deceit,  de.seet';  deceit'-ful  (R.  viii.),  deceit'ful-ly,  deceit'- 
fulness;  deception,  de.scp' .shun ;  deceptive,  de.sep'.fiv  ; 
decep'tive-ly,  decep'tive-ness,  decep'tible  (not  -able); 
deceptibility,  de.  sep'.  ti.  bil'.  i.  ty. 

French  deceptif,  deception  ;  Latin  dcceptio,  decfpe're,  supine  deceptum, 
to  entrap  (from  dc  capio,  to  take  in). 
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December,  de.sem'.ber.   The  tenth  month,  beginning  with  March. 

Lat.  december  (from  decem,  ten  ;  and  -ber.     "  Bar  "  (Pers.),  period). 
Decemvir,  plu.  decemvirs  or  decemviri,  de.sem'.vir,  de.sem'.- 

vi.ri.     Ten  magistrates,  "  decemvir,"  one  of  the  ten. 
Latin  decemvir,  plu.  decemviri  (decem  viri,  ten  men). 
Decency,  phi.  decencies,  de'.sen.sy,  de'.sen.siz.     (See  Decent.) 
Decennary,  de.sen'.na.ry   (double  n),  a  period  of  ten  years; 
decennial,  de.scri '.ni.al,  once  in  ten  years ;  decen'nial-ly. 
Latin  dgcennium,  the  space  of  ten  years  ;  dtcenn&lis. 
("Annual"  becomes  ennial  in  the  compounds,  bi-ennial,  tri-ennial, 

dec-ennial,  per-ennial,  &c.    Latin  decennisj 

Decent,   de'.sent,    decorous.      Descent,    de.sent',    lineage,   <fec. 

de'cent,  de'cently ;  de'cency,  plu.  de'cencies,  de'.sen.siz  ; 

de'centness.  (Fr.  decent,  decence  ;  Lat.  decens,  becoming). 

"  Descent "  is  the  Latin  descendo,  todescend  (de  scando,  to  climbdown). 

Deception,  de.sep'.shun;  deceptive,  de.sep'.tiv.     (See  Deceive.) 

Decern,  de.zern',  to  judge.    Discern,  dis.sern',  to  distinguish. 

Latin  decerno,  to  decree  ;  but  discerno,  to  distinguish. 
Decide,  de.side',  to  determine ;  decided,  de.sl'.ded.  (Rule  xxxvi.); 

ded'ded-ly,  decid'-ing,  decid'-er.     (Eule  xix). 
Decision,  de.siz'.shiin,  determination ;  decisive,  de.si'.siv ; 
decisive-ly,  decisive-ness.    (Note  the  c  in  these  words). 
(Observe. — Verbs  in  -de  and,  -d  add  "  sion"  not  "  tiori'.) 
French  decider,  d&eisif,  decision ;  Latin  decldare  ;  sup.  decisum,  to 

decide  (from  de  ccedo,  to  cut  away  [what  is  irrelevant]). 
Deciduous,  de.sid'.u.us  [plants  not  evergreen],  which  shed  theh 

leaves  [in  autumn],  decid'uous-ness. 
Latin  dectduus,  subject  to  decay  (from  de  cMo,  to  fall  off). 
Decimal,  des'.Z.mal,  numbered  by  tens  ;  dec'imally  (adv.) 
Decimate,   des'.tmate,  to   pick  out  every  tenth ;    dec'imat-ed 
(E.  xxxvi.;  dec'imat-ing  (E.  xix.) ;  dec'ima-tor  (E.  xxxvii.); 
decimation,  des' -\.may" slmn,  selection  of  every  tenth. 
French  decimation,  v.  de'cimcr ;  Latin  dSdmare,  dgctmus,  the  tenth. 
Decipher,   de.sl'.fer,  to  unravel  obscure  writings;  deciphered 
(2    syl.) ;    deci'pher-ing,  deci'pher-er,    deci'pher-able, 
that  which  may  be  deciphered. 

Fr.  dechiffrer,  to  decipher  ;  Low  Lat.  de  ciphra  ;  Ital.  deciferare. 
Decision,  de.siz'.shun ;  decisive,  de.si'.siv.    (See  Decide.) 
Deck  (of  a  ship),  to  adorn;  decked  (1  syl.),  deck'-ing ;  deck'er, 

a  ship  having  decks,  one  who  adorns. 

Old  Eng.  decan,  to  cover  ;  Germ,  decke,  a  covering,  v.  decJcen,  decker. 
Declaim',    to    inveigh ;     declaimed'    (2    syl.),    declaim'-ing, 
declaim' -er;   declamation,  dek'.la.may".shun;  declam- 
atory, deMam'.a.to.ry,  bombastic. 

Trench  declamation,  diclamatoire ;   Latin  decldmdtio,  declamdtor, 
declamatorius,  decldmdre  (from  de  clamo,  to  speak  aloud). 
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Declare,  dexlair',  to   assert;    declared'   (2  syl.),   declar'-ing, 
declar'-er  (R.  xix.),  declar'-able  (K.  xx.),  declaredly, 
de.clair'.ed ,ly  ;  declaration,  dek' .la.ray" .shun ;  declara- 
tive,   de.clar'ry.tiv ;    declarative -ly ;    declarator,    dc.- 
clar'ra.tor;  declar'ator-y,  declar'atori-ly  (Rule  xi.) 
French  dedaratif,  declaration,  declaratoire,  verb  declarer. 
Lat.  declarator,  declaratio,  decldrdre  (de  clardre,  to  make  quite  clear). 

Declension,  de.klen'.shun.     A  grammatical  form  of  nouns,  a 

falling  off.     (An  ill-formed  word.)     See  Decline. 
Decline',  consumption,  to  lean,  to  refuse,  &c. ;  declined'  (2  syl.), 

declm'-ing  (R.  xix.),  declln'-able  (1st  Lat.  CODJ.) 
Declination,  dek' -K.nay" -shun.     Deviation. 
Declension,  de.klen'.shun  (of  a  noun).    A  falling  off.    (v.s.) 
Declinator,  dek'-K.nay"-tor.    An  astronomical  instrument. 
Decliner,  de.  kline'.er.     One  who  declines  a  noun,  &c. 
French  declln,  declinable,  dedinaison  ;  v.  ddcliner,  to  decline. 
Latin  dcclinatio,  a  deviation,  a  declension  ;  v.  dedlnare. 
(The  sitjnne  of  "decKno  "  is  decllnatum,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  declension  therefrom. ) 

Declivity,  plu.  declivities,  de.cliv'.i.ty,  de.cliv' .i.tiz  (not  declev- 
itij),  an  inclination  downwards.     An  inclination  upwards 
is  an  acclivity,  ak.kllv'.i.ty. 
Declivitous,  de.kliv'.i.tus,  adj.  (not  declivatous). 
French  d6diwt6  ;  Latin  declivitas  (de  clveus,  a  downward  slope). 
Decoction,  de.kok'.shun.    The  liquor  containing  the  virtues  of 

something  which  has  been  boiled  in  it. 
Latin  dectiqiio,  supine  decoctum,  to  boil  down. 
Decompose,  de'kom.pdze.    Discompose,  dis'.kom.poze'. 
Decompose.     To  analyse,  to  reduce  to  elements. 
Discompose.     To  disturb,  to  ruffle,  to  agitate. 
De'compose',  decomposed'  (3  syl.),  decomposing.     (R.  xix.) 
de'compos'-er,  de'compos'-able  (R.  xxiii.),  decom'posite. 
Decomposition,  de'-kom.po.zish"-on.    Analysis,  decay,  &c. 
French  decomposable,  v.  decomposer,  decomposition,'  Latin  de  com 

[con]  ponSre,  to  do  the  reverse  of  putting  together. 
Decompound,  de.kom' '.pmmd  (noun),  de' .kom.pound'  (verb.)   A  de- 
compound leaf  or  flower  (Bot.),  is  a  compound- compound 
leaf  or  flower ;  that  is,  each  part  of  each  leaf  is  compound. 
De'compound,'  to  make  a  compound  of  different  compounds; 
de'compound'-ed (R.xxxvi.),de'compound'-able.  (R.xxiii.) 
De  is  for  dis  (Greek),  twice.    It  is  a  wretched  hybrid,  and  ought  to 
be  bicompound.    (Latin  bi  [bis]  compono.) 

Decorate,    dek'.o.rate,    to  adorn ;    dec'orat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
dec'orat-ing  (R.  xix.),  dec'orat-or,  one  who  decorates; 
decoration,  dek'. o. ray". shun ;  decorative,  dek'.o,ra'tiv. 
French  decoration,  v.  decorer ;  Latin  dftorare  (from  dfcus,  beauty). 
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Decorous,  de.kur'rus  (not  dek'.o.rus),  befitting,  seemly ;  decor'- 

ous-ly,  decor'ous-ness ;  decorum,  de.kor'rum. 
Fr.  decorum,  propriety ;  Lat.  decorum,  decorus  (from  decus,  beauty). 
Decoy',   to   allure ;    a  lure,   a  place  for   catching  wild-fowls ; 
decoyed'  (2    syl.),    decoy'-ing  (Rule  xiii.),   decoy'-er; 
decoy'-duck,  a  duck  employed  to  lure  wild  ducks  into  a 
net  or  place  for  catching  them. 

A  corruption  of  duck-coy,  a  duck  lure  ;  German  koder,  a  lure. 
Decrease,  de'krese  (noun),  de.krese'  (verb).     Rule  1. 

De'crease.  diminution ;  decrease',  to  diminish ;  decreased'  (2  syl.)» 

decreas'-ing  (E.  xix.),  decreaslng-ly,  decres'cent. 
Lat.  decresco,  to  grow  less  and  less  (de  cresco.to  increase ;  -sc-  inceptive). 

Decree',  an  edict,  to  determine  hy  edict ;  decreed',  decree'-ing ; 
decreer,  de.krce'.er,  one  who  decrees;  decre'tal  (one  <_>), 
a  decree,  a  hook  of  decrees  (also  adj.);  decre'tive, 
de.kree'.tiv,  having  the  force  of  a  decree;  decretoiy, 
de.kree'.to.ry,  judicial,  decided  hy  a  decree. 
French  d<!cret,  dicretale,  verb  cttcreter ;  Latin  clecretalis,  decretonus, 
decretum,  (from  decerno,  supine  decretum,  to  decree). 

Decrepit,  de.krep'.it  (not  decrep'id).    Infirm  from  age. 
Decrepitude,  de.krep'.i.tude.    Infirmity  from  age. 
Fr.  d£cr6pit,  decrepitude;  Lat.  decripftus  (from  dtcrtpo,  to  crackle 
like  burning  salt ;  de  crfpo,  to  crack,  hence  "to  break  down "). 

Decrepitate,    de.krep'.i.tate,   to    crackle    like     burning    salt; 
decrep'itat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.).  decrep'itat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ; 
decrepitation,  de.krep'.i.taif'.shun,  a  crackling. 
French  decrepitation,  v.  decrepit er ;  Latin  decrgpltare  (frequentative 
of  crgpo,  to  rattle  or  crack). 

Decrescent,  de.kres'.sent  (adj.)    Becoming  smaller  and  smaller. 

(-sc-  is  inceptive.    Latin  decresccns.)    See  Decrease. 
Decre'tal,  decre'tive,  decre'tory.     (See  Decree.) 

Decry',  decries'  (2  syl.),  decried'  (2  syl.) ;  decri'-al,  a  clamorous 
censure ;  decri'-er  (R.  xi.),  one  who  decries ;  decry'-ing 
(with  a  y,  R.  xi.)  Trench  decrier,  to  cry  down. 

Dedicate,  ded'.i.kate,  to  devote;  ded'icat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  ded'i- 
cat-ing  (R.  xix.),  ded'icat-or,  dedicatory;    dedication, 
ded'.i.kay".shun,  the  act  of  devoting  or  consecrating,  a 
complimentary  address  prefixed  to  a  book,  <fec. 
Latin  dedicdtio,  v.  dedicdre,  to  devote  (from  de  dicdre,  to  vow  to). 

Deduce,  de-duse',  to  infer;  deduced'  (2  syl.),  deduc'-ing 
(R.  xix.\  deduc'-ible  (not  -able.  Not  of  the  1st  Latin  con- 
jugation); dedu'cible-ness,  deduce'-ment  (R.  xvii.,  xviii.) 

Latin  deducHre,  (to  draw  down  from)  hence,  "  to  infer." 
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Deduct',  to  subtract,  to  take  from ;    deduct'-ed   (R.   xxxvi.), 
deduct'-ing ;     deductive,     de.diik'.tiv  ;    deductive-ly ; 
deduction,  de.dSk'.shun,  subtraction,  inference. 
French  deduction;  Latin  deductio,  deduce're,  sup.  deductum  (v.s.) 

Deed,   an    action    (Old  Eng.    d£d,  a    deed ;     d<edla,   a   doer). 
Indeed,  in  fact ;  In  very  deed,  in  very  fact,  in  reality. 

Deem,  to  be  of  opinion  ;  deemed  (1  syl.),  deem'-ing. 

Deem'ster.     A  Judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  Jersey. 

Old  English  dinia,  a  judge ;  v.  iUm[ari\,  to  deem  or  judge ;    past 
dc'mde  (  2  syl.);  past  part,  denied,  deemed,    (-ster  both  genders.) 

Deep,  far  to  the  bottom,  cunning;  (noun)  the  sea;  deep'-er 

(comp.),  deep'-est  (sup.),  deep'-ly,  deep'-ness. 
Deep'- en,  deep"n,  to    make  deeper;    deep'-ened  (2  syl); 

deep'en-ing,  deep'-ning  (  2  syl). 

Old  English  defy,  deep,  profound,  ;  dedpnes,  doppetan,  to  sink. 
Deer,  sing,  and  plu.,  the  stag,  &c.    Dear,  beloved,  expensive. 

"Deer,"  Old  English  de6r ;  "Dear,"  Old  English  de6r-e,  v.  d<-d,-['in}. 
("Deer,"  "sheep,"  and  "  swine,"  are  both  singular  and  plural. ) 

Deface'  (2  syl.),  to  disfigure;  defaced'  (2  syl.),  defiic'-ing  (Rule 
xix.),  defacing-ly ;  defiic'-er,  one  who  defaces ;  deface' - 
ment  (Rule  xviii.  ^f.),  injury  to  the  surface. 
De  face,  to  destroy  the  face  or  surface.    (Latin  fades,  the  face.) 
Defalcation,  de' .fid. kay"  .shun  (not  de' .fol.Uay" .shun),  fraudulent 

deficiency;  defalcator,  (te'.Jul.'kay".tor. 
French  defalcation  ;  Latin  dffalcatio  (de  faltc,  a  pruning  knife). 
Defame'  (2  syl.),  to  slander;   defamed'  (2  syl.),  defam'-ing, 

defani'ing-ly ;  defam'-er  (Rule  xix. ),  one  who  defames. 
Defamation,  def'-u.mai/'-shun,  slander;   defamatory,  de.- 
ftim'.a.  to.ry,  slanderously. 

(The  first  syl.  of  these  words  in  Fr.  and  Lat.  is  dif-.) 
French  diffamation,  diffamatoire,  -verb  diffamer ;  Latin  diffumulio, 
diffamare  (dif[de]fama,  to  deprive  one  of  his  fame). 

Defaulter,  de.fol'.ter.    A  peculator. 

Old  French  defaulte,  now  defaut,  defect ;  Low  Latin  defaltum. 
Defeasible,  dc.fee'.si.b'l,  alienable.     Indefeasible,  inalienable. 

Low  Latin  dfj&isibilis  (Latin  deficio,  to  undo ;  de  facio). 
Defeat,   dc.feet',  to   frustrate,   to   vanquish,  a   frustration,  an 
overthrow;  defeat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  defeat'-ing. 
(The  -ea-  of  these  words  is  indefensible.) 
French  ddfaite  (defaire,  to  undo;  Latin  dafactus,  undone). 
Defect',  a  fault;   defection,  de.fek' '.shun,  a  revolt;   defective, 
de.fek'.tiv,  imperfect;    defec'tive-ly  (R.  si.),  defec'tive- 
ness,  defect'-ible ;  defectibility,  de.fek'.ti.bil".i.ty. 
Latin  defectus,  dtfectio,  defectlvus  (de  facto,  to  undo). 
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Defence',  (2  syl.)  a  protection,  a  vindication ;  defence' -less, 
defence'less-ness ;  defences,  de.fen'.sez.  (Rule  xxxiv.) 
(This  is  one  of  the  worst  anomalies  of  the  language.  The 
"c"  ought  to  have  been  an  s,  and  has  been  preserved  in 
the  compounds.  See  Defensive.)  See  also  Condense,  note. 
French  defense  ;  Latin  dcfcnsus,  defcndo,  supine  defensum,  and  also 
defenso  (from  dcfendo,  to  drive  away). 

Defend',  to  protect,  to  vindicate ;  defend'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 
defend'-ing,  defend'-er,  defend'-able  (Rule  xxiii.), 
defend'-ant  (Rule  xxv.),  the  person  who  defends  or 
replies  to  a  charge  in  a  law-suit.  The  person  who 
makes  the  charge  is  called  the  plaintiff. 

French  defendre,  defendable,  defendcur  ;  Latin  dcfendere. 

(As  usual  the  wrong  conjunction  defendable  is  French.) 

Defensive,  de.fen'.siv,  the  side  or  posture  of  defence ;  defen'- 
sive-ly ;  defensible,  de.fen'.si.b'l,  what  may  be  defended: ' 
defensibility,  de.fen'.siMl".i.ty.    (See  Defend,) 
French  defensive  ;  Latin  defcndo,  supine  defensum,  to  defend. 

Defer',  to  postpone,  to  submit;  deferred,  de.ferd' ;  deferring; 
deferr'-er,  one  who  postpones,  one  who  submits  in  opinion. 

Deference,  dcf.e.rense,  respect  to  another ;  deferential, 
def  .e.ren" .shal,  respectful ;  deferen'tial-ly. 
(In  Latin  these  two  verbs  are  not  identical :  To  "postpone  " 
is  differre,  to  "submit"  is  deferre.  We  have  borrowed  our 
ivords  from  the  French  deferer,  to  "postpone''  and  to 
"  submit,"  and  to  the  same  source  we  owe  the  abnormal 
spelling  of  the  last  four  ivords.) 

French  deferer  (both  verbs),  deference,  deferent,  deferential. 

Latin  defSro,  to  defer  ;  part,  deferens,  gen.  defHrentis ;    diffSro,  to 
submit ;  part,  diff&rens,  gen.  diffgrentis. 

Defiance,  de.fi'.anse,  menace.    (See  Defy.) 

Deficient,  de.fish'.ent,  not  perfect ;  deficient-ly  (adverb). 

Deficiency,  plu.  deficiencies,   de.fish'.en.siz    (Rule   xliv.), 

state  of  imperfection,    (-cy  denotes  state,  &c.) 
Deficit,  de'.fi.sU.    Deficiency  in  a  money  balance. 
French  deficient,  deficit;   Latin  deficiens,  genitive  deficientis,  verb 
deficio  (def ado,  to  reverse  of  "  making  complete  "). 

Defile  (noun),  de'.file,  a  narrow  pass;  (verb)  de.file'  (Rule  1.) 

to  pollute,  to  march  with  a  narrow  front  or  in  single  filo 

Defile',    defiled'    (2    syl.),    defil'-ing    (both    meanings), 

def  Il'-er  (R.  xix.),  one  who  pollutes ;  defile'-ment,  pollution. 

"Defile "(to  pollute),  OldEng.  gtfylfari]. 

"Defile"  (to  march  in  single  file),  Fr.  defiler;  "Le.t.filum,  a  thread. 

Define'  (2  syl.),  to  explain,  to  circumscribe;  defined  (2  syl.), 
defln'-ing  (R.  xix.),  defln'-er,  defin'-able  (R.  xxiii.), 
def  In'-ably ;  definition,  def.  r.ra's7i".?{n,meaning  explained. 
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Definite,  def'.i.nit  (not  definite),  precise,  exact;  def'i- 
nite-ly;  definite-ness  (Eule  xvii.),  exactness. 

Definitive,  de.fin'.i.tiv,  positive ;  defin'itive-ly ;  defin'i- 
tive-ness,  preciseness,  exactitude. 

French  cUfinir,  definitif,  definition;  Latin  definite,  definitely  ;  defi- 
nitio,  definitivus,  definlre,  to  define  (horn  finis,  a  limit). 

Deflect',  to  turn  aside;  deflect'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  deflect' -ing. 
Deflection,  Letter  deflexion,  de.jlek' .sliun.    Aberration. 
Deflexed,  de.flext'  (Hot.)    Bent  down  in  a  continuous  curve. 
French  deflexion ;  Latin  dZflcxus,  defiecto,  supine  deflexum  (de  ftecto, 
to  bend  downwards,  to  bend  away  from). 

Deform',  to  distort;  deformed'  (2  syl.), deform'-ing,  deform'-er; 

deformation,  de'  .for. may" .shun,  disfigurement. 
Hal-formation.     Abnormal  formation,  misformed. 
Deformity,  plu.  deformities,  de.for'.mi.tiz.    Distortion. 

French  deformation,  verb  deformer.  Latin  deformdtio,  deformltas; 
dsformare,  to  disfigure  (de  forma,  the  reverse  of  beauty  or  form). 

Defraud',  to  cheat;  defraud'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  defraud'-ing ; 

defraud'-er,  one  who  defrauds. 

Latin  defraudare  (defraudo,  to  cheat  thoroughly ;  fraus,  fraud). 
Defray*,  to  bear  the  expenses;  defrayed'  (2  syl.),  defraying 

(E.  xiii.),  defray'-er ;  defray'-ment,  payment. 
Fr.  defrayer  (de/raw,  [to  cancel]  a  charge) ;  Low  Lat.  fredum,  charge. 
Defunct,  de.funkt',  dead.   (Lat.  defunctus,  discharged  [from  life].) 

Defy',  to  dare,  to  challenge;  defies,  de.flze;  defied'  (2  syl.), 
defl'-er  (not  defy-er),  defi'-ance,  defi'-ant,  but  defy'-ing. 
French  defi,  defiance,  defiant ;  T.  d^fier,  to  defy  or  challenge. 

Degenerate,  de.gen'.e.rate,  to  grow  worse;  degen'erated  (Eule 
xxxvi.),  degen'erat-ing ;  degeneration,  de.gen'.e.ray".- 
shun;  degeneracy,  de.gcn'.e.ra.sy  (-cy  denotes  a  "state"); 
degen'erate-ly ;  degen'erate-ness,  degenerate  condition. 

French  d&generation,  v.  dtyttndrer;  Latin  degeiiSrare  (from  deggner, 
unlike  his  ancestors  ;  de  gens,  to  fall  away  from  one's  race). 

Degrade',  to  disgrace;  degrad'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  degrad'-ing, 
degradation,  deg' .ra.day" .shun,  dishonour,  loss  of  rank ; 
degrad'-er,  one  who  degrades  another ;  degra'ding-ly. 
Fr.  degradation,  degrader.    Lat.  de  gradus,  [to  reduce]  from  grade. 
Degree'.     A  measure  applied  to  circles,  rank,  relationship,  &c. 
By  degrees.     Little  by  little,  gradually.    (French  degre.) 

Deify,  de'.i.fy,  to  exalt  to  the  gods;  deifies,  de'.i.fize;  deified, 
de'.i.fide;   deifi-er,  de'.i.fi.er,  one  who  deifies;   deifica- 
tion, de'A.fl.kay".shun,  exaltation  to  divine  honours. 
Deism,  de'.izm,  belief  in  a  creator  but  not  in  revelation; 
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deist,    de'.fot,    one    -whose    creed   is    deism ;    deistical, 
de.ist'.tkal;  deistical-ly,  de.ist'.t.kal.ly. 
Deity,  plu.  deities,  de.i.tlz.     (Rule  xi.) 

(Dei-  is  pronounced  dl-,  except  in  this  set  of  words  and  in 
the  word  "  deign,"  where  it  has  the  sound  of  "  a. ") 
French  deification,  v.  ddijier,  ddisme,  deiste,  d&ite;  Latin  deltas. 
Deign,  dain',  to  vouchsafe.    Dane,  a  native  of  Denmark. 

Deign,  deigned  (1  syl.),  deign'-ing.     Dis'dain,  to  contemn. 
("  Deign  "  and  "  disdain  "  should   be  spelt  in  one  way ; 
both  are  from  tlie  Lat.  dignus,  Fr.  daigner.) 
French  daigner,  to  deign  ;  dd-daigner,  to  disdain.    Latin  dignus. 
Deino-,  rft.no-  (Greek  prefix  meaning  terrible  from  hugeness  of 

size,  marvellously  great  in  bulk). 

Deinornis,  di.nor'.nis.  A  huge  fossil  bird.  (Gk.  omit,  a  bird.) 

Deino-saurus  or  deino-saurian,  plu.  deino-saurians,  dfno.- 

saw".rus    dl' .no.saw"  .ri.an,   dl' .no.saw"  .ri.anz.      A  huge 

fossil  lizard.     (Greek  sauros,  a  lizard.) 

Deino-therium,  plu.  deino-theria,  dif.no.rhce".rl.um,  plu. 

di'.no.Thee".ri.ah.    A  huge  fossil  animal  with  a  trunk. 
Greek  deinos  tMrion,  a  terribly-huge  beast. 

(These  ivords  are  sometimes  spelt  di-  instead  of  dei-.) 
Deject',  to  dishearten  ;    deject'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  dejec'ted-ly, 

dejec'ted-ness,  deject' -ing;  dejection,  de.jek'.shun. 
Fr.  dejection;  Lat.  dejicSre,  sup.  dejeetum  (de  jacio,  to  throw  down). 
Delay',  to  defer ;  delayed'  (2  syl.)  not  delaid.    (It  is  not  a  com- 
pound of  lay,  R.  xiv.,  but  the  supine  of  differo,  Lat.) 
delay'-ing,  delay'-er  (R.  xiii.),  one  who  delays. 
French  delai  ;  Latin  difftfro,  supine  dilatum,  to  defer. 
"  Defer  "  is  from  the  root  and  "  delay  "  from  the  sup.  of  the  same  verb. 

Delectable,  de.lck'.ta.b'l.     (See  Delight.) 

Delegate,  del'.e.gate,  a  representative,  to  send  a  representative ; 
dcl'egat-ed  (R,  xxxri.),  delegat-ing  (R.  xix.),  intrusting 
a  commission  to  another ;  delegation,  del' -e. gay". shun. 
French  dtUgation,  v.  d&Ugucr ;  Lat.  delegatio,  v.  delegdre  (de  Icgare, 
to  send  away  as  ambassador  or  legate). 

Delendum,  plu.  delenda,  de.len'.dah  (Lat.),  to  be  erased.     In 

printers'  proofs  written  del  or  d. 
Deleterious,  del'.e.tee".ri.us,  hurtful;   delete'rious-ly,  delete'- 

rious-ness.     (The  de-,  in  Greek,  is  long.) 
Greek  dtUtfrios,  deleter,  a  destroyer ;  deledmai,  to  destroy. 
Delf.     Coarse  earthenware,  originally  made  at  Delft  (Holland). 
Deliberate,  de.llb'.e.rate,  slow  to  determine,  to  weigh  in  the 

mind  the  pros  and  cons ;  deliberate-ly,  deliberate-ness ; 

delib'erat-ed  (11.  xxxvi.),  delib'erat-ing  (R.  xix.),  delib'- 
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erat-or;  deliberation,  de. lib'. e. ray  ".shun;  deliberat-ive, 
de.lib'.e.ra.tiv;  delib'erative-ly,  with  deliberation. 
French   deliberation,  dtlib&ratif,  v.   lUlibdrer ;    Latin  deliberutio, 
deliberatlvus,  deliberdtor,  v.  dellberdre. 

Delicacy,  plu.  delicacies,  del'.i.ka.sy,  del'.i.ka.stz.     A  dainty, 

weakness,  tenderness,  consideration  for  others. 
Delicate,  del'.i.ket;  del'icate-ly,  del'icate-ness. 
French  dtlicat;  Latin  deliccltus,  delicate,  fine,  dainty. 
Delicious,    de.lish'.us,   delightful    to    the    taste ;    delicious-ly, 

delicious-ness.     (Fr.  lUlicieuz  ;  Lut.  deliclcs,  delights.) 
Delight',  pleasure,  to  please;  delight'-ed  (Ti.  xxxvi.),  delight'- 
ing,  delight' -ful  (R,  viii.),  delight'ful-ly,    delight'ful- 
ness ;  delight'-some,  full  of  delight  (-some,  Old  English 
suffix,  "  full  of ");  delight'some-ness,  agreeahleness. 
Delectable,  de.lek'.ta.l'l;  delec'table-ness ;  delectability, 
de.lek'.ta.bll".i.ty  ;  delectation,  de.lc  k'. toy". shun. 

French  delectable,  d>ilectation,  v.  dttecter.    Latin  delcctdbilis,  delcc- 
tdtio,  v.  delecto,  to  delight ;  lacto,  to  allure,  to  charm. 

Delineate,  de.Kn'.e.ate,  to  draw,  to  design;   delin'eat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  delin'eat-ing  (R.  xix.),  delin'eiit-or  (R.  xxxvii.); 
delineation,  de.lin'.i.a".shun,  a  drawing  in  lines  or  words. 
French  dAlvnAation  ;  Latin  delincdtio,  delineator  (de  llnea,  a  line). 
Delinquent,  de.lin'.quent.     One  who  commits  a  fault. 

Delinquency,  plu.  delinquencies,  de.Kn'.quen.siz.   Misdcedg. 
French  ddlinquant  (wrong  conj.);  Latin  delinquens,  gen.  -quentis,  to 
fail  in  one's  duty  (de  linquirc,  to  leave  behind). 

Delirious,  de.Kr'ri.us,  wandering  in  mind  from  illness ;  deliri- 
ous-ly,  delirious-ness;  delirium,  de.Ur'ri.um,  temporary 
aberration  of  mind ;  delirium  tremens,  de.Ur'ri.um  tree'.- 
mens,  insanity  accompanied  with  a  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  generally  brought  on  by  drunkenness. 
Lat.  delirium,  dotage  (de  lira,  [to  get]  out  of  the  furrow  in  ploughing). 

Delittante  (no  such  word).    See  Dilettante. 

Deliver,  de.llv'.er,  to  set  free,  to  save,  to  hand  over,  to  disburden, 
to  utter ;  delivered,  de.llv'.erd ;  deliv'er-ing,  deliv'er-er, 
deliv'er-able,  deliv'er-ance,  deliv'ery. 
To  deliver  up,  to  surrender.    To  deliver  over,  to  transfer. 

French  deliverance,  v.  deliverer,  deliver ewr;    Latin  de  libgrdre,  to 
liberate  from  [bondage]  (liber,  free). 

Dell  (R.  v.),  a  valley.  (Old  Eng.  ddl,  a  dale ;  Welsh  twll,  a  pit.) 
Delphian,  del'.fi.an.  Dolphine,  del'.fin. 

Delphian.     Pertaining  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  Greece. 

Delphine.  A  French  edition  of  the  Latin  classics  for  the 
use  of  the  "  Grand  Dauphin"  (son  of  Louis  XIV.) 
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Delphinidse,  dpl.fin'.tdee.    The  dolphin  genus. 

Delphinium,  del.ftn'.i.um.    The  larkspur  species  of  plants. 
Called  delphinium,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  un- 
opened flowers  to  an  heraldic  dolphin. 
Called  larkspur  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  horned 
nectary  to  a  lark's  spur. 

"  Delphian,"  Greek  Delphinios,  adj.  of  Delphoi  (oracle  of  Delphi). 
"  Delphine,"  Greek  delphin  or  delphis,  a  dolphin  ;  Old  Eng.  del/in. 
"  Delphin-idse,"  -idee,  a  Greek  patronymic,  denotes  a  family  or  group. 
"  Delphin-ium,"  -iuin,  a  Latin  termination,  denotes  a  species. 

Delta,  del'.tah,  a  triangular  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  certain 
rivers,  as  the  Nile,  so  called  from  the  Greek  A  (d  or  delta), 
Deltic,  del'.tik,  adj.;  deltoid,  del'.toid,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  delta.     (Greek  delta  eidos,  delta  like.) 
Delude'  (2  syl.),  to  deceive ;  delud'-ed  (3  syl.,  E.  xxxvi.) ; 
delud'-ing  (E.  xix.) ;  delud'-er,  "one  who  deludes ; 
delud'-able  (E.  xxiii.),  easily  deceived,  gullible. 
Delusion,  Elusion,  de.lu'.zhun,  il.lu'.zhun, 
Delusion  is  deception  from  want  of  knowledge. 
Illusion  is  deception  from  morbid  imagination. 
Delusion  (E.  xxxiii.);    delusive,  de.lu'.ziv;    delu'sive-ly, 

delusive-ness;  delu'sory,  de.luze'.o.ry. 
Latin  deludgre,  to  cheat  (de  ludo,  to  play  on  [one's  credulity]). 
Delve  (1  syl.),  to  dig;   delved  (1  syl.),  delV-ing  (Eule  xix); 

delv^er,  one  who  delves. 

Old  English  delf[an],  to  dig ;  past  dealf,  past  part,  delven. 

Demagnetise,    de.mag'.ne.tize,   to    undo    magnetic   influence; 

demagnetised,    de.mag'.ne.tizd ;    demagnetis-ing,    de.- 

mag' .ne.tlze.ing  (E.xix);  demagnetis-er,  de.mag'.ne.tlze.er. 

"Magnetise"  is  to  affect  with  magnetism,  or  to  make  magnetic; 

de-  reverses ;  and  ' '  de-magnetise  "  is  to  undo  the  former  processes. 

Demagogue,  dem'.a.gog.    Demigod,  dem'.i.god. 
Demagogue.    A  factious  mob  orator. 
Demigod.    A  man  who  has  rank  with  the  gods. 

"Demagogue,"  French  demagogue;  Greek  d£m-ag6gtis,  a  popular 

leader  (dimds,  the  people) ;  Latin  dem&gogus. 
"Demigod,"  French  d£mi,  half,  and  our  native  word  "God."    The 

word  healf  or  half  is  the  native  word  for  demi,  as  healf-clypiend, 

a  semi-vowel,  healf-tryndel,  a  heiui-sphere. 

Demand',  a  request,  to  claim  or  seek  with  authority ;  demand'-ed 
(E.  xxxvi.),    demand'-ing,    demand'-er,    demand'-able 
(not.  -ible);  demand'ant,  the  plaintiff  in  a  law-suit. 
French  demande,  v.  demander;  Latin  demandaare  (mando,  to  order). 
Demarcation,  de'. mar. kay". shun.    A  line  of  separation. 
French  demarcation;  Old  English  mearc,  a  mark,  a  boundary. 
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Demean',  to  behave,  to  debase;  demeaned'  (2  syl.),  demean'- 
ing ;  demeanour,  de.mean'.or,  behaviour. 

"Demean  "  (to  deport  oneself).   "De-port "  is  Latin  de  porto,  to  carry ; 

and  "demean"  is  French  de  mener,  to  lead  or  carry. 
"Demean"  (to  debase  oneself)  is  Old  English  ge-mdne,  common. 

Demi-,  dem'-i-  (French  prefix),  half.    Demy,  de-my'  [paper],  q.v. 
Greek  hemi-,  Latin  semi-  (from  Greek  Mmisus,  Latin  semis,  half). 
Demi-god.     A  deified  man. 

This  hybrid  word  is  partly  French  and  partly  Anglo-Saxon. 
Demi-lune.  A  term  in  Fort.    (French  demilune,  half  moon.) 
Demi-semiquaver,   dem'.i  sem'.i-qua'.ver.      Half  a  semi- 
quaver, the  shortest  musical  note. 
This  is  French  demi;  Latin  semi;  Spanish  quiebro,  a  trill ! ! 
Demi-volt  (Fr.)     One  of  the  seven  movements  in  manage. 

Demise,  de.mize',  death,  to  bequeath ;  demised'  (2  syl.),  denils'- 
ing  (Kule  xix.),  demls'-able  (Kule  xxiii.) 

Latin  demitWre,  supine  demissum,  to  send  down  [to  the  grave],  hence 
"death";  to  send  down  [to  heirs],  hence  "to  bequeath." 

Democracy,  plu.  democracies,    de.mok'.ra.sy,  de.mok'.ra.siz,   a 
republic;    democratize,  de.mok'.ra.tize,  to  make  demo- 
cratic ;  democratized'  (4  syl.),  democratlz'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Democrat,  dem'.o.krat,  a  favourer  of  democracy;    demo- 
cratic, dem'.o.krat".ik,  or  democratical,  dem'.o.krat". i.kul 
(adj.) ;  democratical-ly,  in  a  democratic  manner. 

Gre«k  demdkratia  (Minds  kraWo,  to  govern  by  the  people),  demokra- 
tizo,  dtsmokratiktis. 

(The  last  syllable  is  -cy,   "state,  office,  rule";  not  -sy.    Similarly 
"aristocracy,"  "  autocracy,"  and  the  hybrid  "mobocvacy") 

Demobilise,  de.md'Ml.ize.    To  "mobilise"  troops  is  to  render 
them  liable  to  be  moved  out  of  their  quarters  to  serve 
against  an  enemy.    To  "demobilise"  them  is  to  send 
them  home,  as  not  required  for  active  service. 
Demo'bilise,  demobilised  (4  syl.),  demo'bilis-ing  (R.  xix.); 
demobilisation,  de.mo'.bil.i.zay".shun. 
(These  words  came  into  popular  use  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  but  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  dictionaries.) 

Demolish,  de.mol.ish,  to  pull  down ;  demolished  (2  syl.), 
demol'ish-ing,  demollsh-er;  demolition,  de'.mol.ish".on. 

French  demolition,  v.  ddmolir ;  Latin  demoHtio,  v.  demoliri  (mdlior 
is  to  heap  up,  de  molior  is  the  reverse  of  "  heaping  up  "). 

Demon,  de'.mon,  a  fiend ;  demonism,  de'.mon.izm,  belief  in  the 
active  agency  .of  demons ;  demonology,  de'.mo,nol"o.gy, 
a  systematic  treatise  on  demons  (Gk.  logos,  discourse,  &c.), 
demonolatry,  de'.mo.nol".atry,ihe  worship  of  demons  (Gk. 
latreia,  worship),  demoniac,  de'.mu'.ni.ak,  one  possessed ; 
demoniacal,  de'.mo.ni'.a.Ml  (adj.);  demoni'acal-ly;  demo- 
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nize,  de'.mo.nize,  to  make  one  like  a  demon  ;  de'monized 

(3  syl.),  de'moniz-ing  (Rule  xix.),  de'moniz-er. 

French     d&mon,    d&moniaque,  dtmonograplie,  ddmonologie ;    Latin 

damon,  dcemdni&cus;   Greek  daim6n,daimdniakds,daim6nizCima,i. 

Demonstrate,    de.mon'.strate    (not    dem.'on.strate),    to    prove ; 

demonstrated  (Rule  xxxvi.),  demon'strat-or  (not  -er,  Rule 

xxxvii) ;   demonstrat-ive,   de.mon'.stra.  tw  ;  demon'stra- 

tive-ly,    demon'strative-ness ;    demonstrable,    de.mon'- 

stra.b'l ;    demon'strable-ness,  demon'strably  (1st  Latin 

conj.)     Rule  xix.     demonstration,  dem'.on.stray"shun. 

French  d&monstratif,   demonstration;  Latin   demonstratio,   dtmon- 

stratlvus,  demonstrator,  demonstrure  (monstro,  "  to  point  out  "). 
Demoralise,  de.mor'ral.ize,  to  injure  the  morals,  to  disorganize ; 
demoralised   (4  syl.),  demor'alls-ing  (R.  xix.),  demor'- 
alis-er ;  demoralisation,  de.mor'ral.i.zay".shun. 
French  demoralization,  v.  demoralizer  ;  Latin  de  mores. 
Dem'ster.     A  judge  in  the  Channel  Isles,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Old  English  dtma,  a  judge  ;    d<!m[an~\,  to   judge ;   \_-ster  is  not  a 
feminine  suffix,  but  is  used  in  both  genders). 

Demulcent,  de.mul'.sent.  Soothing.  (Lat.  demulcens,  gen.  -ccntis.) 
Demur',  to  hesitate  from  doubt;  demurred'  (2  syl.),  demurr'-ing, 
demurr'-er  (R.  i.),  in  Law,  an  issue  raised  on  some  legal 
question  in  a  suit,  one  who  demurs ;  demurr'-able ; 
demurr'-age,  a  fixed  charge  for  the  detection  of  trucks, 
&c.,  belonging  to  another  railway  company ;  an  allowance 
made  to  the  owners  of  a  ship  by  the  freighters  for  deten- 
tion in  port  beyond  time. 

French  demeure,  v.  demeurer;  Latin  demorari  (m&ra,  delay). 
Demure,  de.meur',  coy  ;  denmre'-ly,  demure'-ness. 

French  des  maeurs  (avoir  des  mosurs,  to  have  proper  morals). 
Demy,  plu.  demies,  de.ml',  de.mize'.    Dem'i.     Demise'  (2  syl.) 
Demy',  a  size  (in  paper)   between  "  royal "  and  "  crown", 
a  "  scholarship  "  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  dernyship, 
de.my'.ship,  the  possession  of  a  demy  scholarship  (-ship, 
Old  Eng.  affix,-"  tenure  of,"  "  state",  "jurisdiction,''  &c.) 
Demi,  dem'.i  (Fr.  prefix),  half;  Lat.  semi  ;  Gk.  Mmi. 
Demise,  de.mize',  death. 

"Demy  "  [paper],  that  is,  demi-royal  20  in.  by  15,  instead  of  24  by  19. 
"Demy  "  [Oxford],  is  a  demi  or  inferior  fellowship. 

Den-  (Old  Eng.  postfix)  a  valley,  a  wooded  place :  as  Tenter-dew. 

Den,  a  cage  for  wild  beasts,  &c.    (Old  Eng.  den  or  denu,  a  den.) 

Denationalise,  de.nash'.on.ul.lze.  To  deprive  of  nationality.  The 
Poles  are  denationalised,  being  incorporated  into  Russia, 
&c.;  denationalised,  de.nash'.on.al.ized;  denat'ionalls-ing. 

Dene  (1  syl.),  a  valley.     Dean,  a  church  dignitary. 
"Dene,"  Old  English  dene.    "Dean,"  Latin  decanus. 
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Denial,  de.nl'.dl.    (See  Deny.) 

Denizen,  den'.i.zen.     A  naturalised  citizen. 

Denizen  is  one  made  a  citizen  ex  donativnc  regis  (by 
royal  gift  or  charter).     A  denizen  was  a  trader  within 
the  walls  of  a  town ;   a  forein  was  a  trader  without  the 
walls  (Lat.  foris,  abroad). 
Low  Latin  dcnizenus  ;  Old  French  donaison  (Latin  donum,  a  gift). 

Denominate,  de.nom'.i.nate,  to  designate ;  denom'inat-ed  (R. 
xxxvi.),  denom'inat-ing  (II.  xix.);  denom'inat-er,  one 
who  denominates;  denora'inilt-or,  in  fractions,  the  figure 
below  the  line,  as  |  (here  "2"  is  the  denominator  because 
it  "  designates"  into  how  many  parts  the  unit  is  divided. 
Denomination,  de.nom'.i.nay".shun,  name,  a  society  (chiefly 
applied  to  religious  sects);  denominational,  de.nom'.i.- 
nay" '.shun.al,  sectarian  ;  denomina'tional-ly ;  denomi- 
native, de.nom'.i.na.tfv. 

French  denominatev.r,  a  denominator,  dtnominatif,  denomination; 
Latin  denomtndtio,  denomindtlvus,  denominator,  that  which  givea 
the  name  [to  a  fraction],  denominare  (from  numen,  a  name). 

Denote'  (2  syl.),  to  indicate ;    denut'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  denot'-ing 
(K.    xix.),    denot-able;     denotation,    de'. no. fay  ".shun; 
denotative,  do.in7.ta.Viv,  having  the  power  to  denote. 
Fr.  denotation,  v.  de.noter  ;  Lat.  denvtatio,  denature  (n6ta,  a  mark). 
Denouement  (French),  da'.nou.mah'n  (not  da.nou'.e.mong),  the 

winding  up  or  final  catastrophe  of  a  drama,  &c. 
Denounce,  de.nounse',  to  inform  against ;    demmnced'  (2  syl.), 
denounc'-ing  (11.  xix.),  denounc'-er,  denounce-ment. 
(Five  words  drop  the  final  e  before  -ment,  vix.,  acknowledg- 
ment, abridg-meut,  argu-ment,  lodg-ment,  judg-ment.) 
Denunciation,  de.nun'.se.a".shun,  a  public  denouncement ; 
denunciator  (not  -ter),  one  who  denounces ;  denuncia- 
tory, de.nun'.she.a.t'ry,  containing  a  denouncement. 
French  ddnoncer,  dtnonciation ;   Latin  den-unciatio,  denunciare,  to 

denounce  (de  nuncio,  to  inform  against). 
Dense,   dence,   thick.      Dens,   denz,  plu.    of  den ;    dense'-ly, 

closely  ;  dense'-ness,  den'sity.     (Rule  xix.) 
French  dense,  density ;  Latin  densus,  dens-ttas,  v.  densare. 
Dent,  a  notch.    Dint,  force,  power. 

"  There  is  a  dent  in  the  [teapot],"  not  dint. 
"He  did  it  by  dint  of  [kindness],  by  the  power  or  force  of... 
Dent  (verb),  dent'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  dent'-ing.      The  more 
iisualformsof  thisverb  are  indent',  indent'ed,  indent'-ing; 
indentation,  in' .den.tay" -slwn  (has  no  simple  form). 
Dent'-al,  pertaining  to  the  teeth;    dent'-ist;    den'tistry, 
the  art  and  profession  of  a  dentist;  dentition,  den.tish',un, 
the  "  cutting"  of  teeth, 
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Dentate,  den'.tate  (in   Bot.),  toothed  [applied  to  leaves]; 

dentated,  den'. to,'. ted  (B.  xxxvi.) ;  dent'ate-ly. 
Dentelle,  dahn'.tell.    Lace,  lace-work. 
Denticle,  den'.ti.k'l,  a  small  projecting  point  like  a  tooth ; 

denticulate,    den.tik' .u-late    (in    Bot.),  finely    toothed; 

dentic'ulate-ly ;  denticulation,  den.tik'.u.lay".shun. 
Dentifrice,  den'.ti.frts.     Tooth-powder. 
Latin  denies  frtco,  to  rub  the  teeth. 
Dentine,     den'.tine   (not    den'.tecri).     The    tissue   which 

forms  the  body  of  a  tooth,    (-ine  Lat.  "  substance.") 
Dentils,  den'.tilz  (in  Arch.)     Little  square  projections  in 

the  bed-mouldings  of  cornices,  <fec. 
French  dent,  a  tooth  ;  dental,  dentelle,  denticule,  dentifrice,  dentiste, 

dentition ;  Lat.  dens,  gen.  dentis,  denttciilus,  denttfrfcium,  dcntltio. 

Denude'  (2  syl),  to  strip ;  denud'-ed  (B.  xxxvi.),  denud'-ing  (Rule 
xix.),denud'-er,  denudation,  de.  nu'. day". shun,  divestment. 
French  denudation,  v.  dAnuder ;  Latin  denuddtio,  v.  denuddre,  to 
make  entirely  naked  (from  nudus,  naked). 

Denunciation,  de.nun'.$e.a"<shun.    (See  Denounce.) 

Deny7,  to  refuse,  to  contradict ;  denies,  de.nlze';  denied,  de.nlde'; 

dem'-er,  denl'-able,  dem'-al,  but  deny'-ing  (Bule  xi.) 
French  denier,  to  deny ;  A&ni,  a  denial ;  Latin  denggdre,  to  refuse. 
Deodand,  de'.o.dand.    A  fine  on  the  master,  when  one  of  his 

chattels  has  caused  the  death  of  a  human  creature. 
Latin  deo  dandus,  given  to  God.    As  the  person  thus  killed  died 
without  absolution,  the  money  was  given  for   "masses  for  the 
dead."    Abolished  in  1846. 

Deodorise,  de.o'.do.rize,  to  disinfect,  to  neutralise  bad  odours ; 
deo'dorised  (4  syl.),  deo'dorls-ing  (B.  xix.) ;  deo'dorls-er, 
a  disinfectant ;  deodorisation,  de.o'.do.ri.zay".shun. 
Latin  de  6deo,  i.e.  dleo,  to  stink  (de  reverses). 

Deoxidate,  de.ox'.i.date,  to  deprive  of  oxygen ;  deox'idat-ed 
(Bule  xxxvi.),  deox'idat-ing  (Bule  xix.),  deoxidation, 
de.ox' '.i.day" '.shun,  deprivation  of  oxygen. 
Deoxidise,  de.ox' '.i.dize,  to  deprive  of  oxygen ;  deox'idised 
(4  syl.),  de'ox'idis-ing,  deox'idis-er,  that  which  deoxidises. 
Deoxigenate,  de.ox.ij'.e.nate,  to  deprive  of  oxygen ;  deox- 
ig'enat-ed,  dcoxig'enat-ing,  deoxig'enat-er,  that  which 
deprives  of  oxygen ;  deoxigenation,  de.ox.ij'.e.nay".shun. 
(It  is  usual  to  spell  these  words  with  -xi-,  but  as 
"oxygen"  is  spelt  with  a  "y,"  the  change  should  never 
have  been  made.) 

French  de  -oxydable,  -oxydation,  -oxyder,  to  deoxidise,  -oxygdnation, 
v.  -oxygtner;  Greek  oxus  gen6,  to  generate  sour  or  acid  [compounds]. 
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Depart',  to  leave ;  depart'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  depart'ing,  departure, 

de.par'.tchur,  a  going  away,  death. 

Depart'ment,  a  specific  branch  of  a  business ;    depart- 
mental, de.part.men'.tiil,  limited  to  a  department. 

French  depart,  v.  ddpartir,  ddpartement,  ddpartemental : 
Latin  de  partire  or  -iri,  to  separate  from  [others]. 

Depend',  to  rely  on ;  depend'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  depend'-ing, 
depend'-ent  (not  dependant),  dependent-ly,  depend'-ence 
(not  dependance) ;  depend'ency,  plu.  dependencies, 
de.pen'.den'.siz;  depend'able (R. xxiii).  Independence,  in'- 
depend'ency,  in'depend'ent,  in'depend'ently  (in-,  neg.) 

Dependent  on   [another];    Independent  of  [all  others]. 

Pendent  from  [the  ceiling],  i.e.,  hanging  down  from. 

French  ddpendanee,  dependant  (wrong  conj.) ;  Lat.  dependent,  gen. 
dependentis,  v.  dependere  (de  pendeo,  to  hang  on  or  from). 

Depict',  to  paint,  to  describe ;  depict'ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  depict'ing; 

depict'er,  one  who  depicts.     (Latin  depictus,  painted.) 
Depilatory,  de.pil'.a.to.ry,  an  ointment  or  lotion  for  removing 

hair  [from  the  face  and  arms]. 

French  dtpilatoire;  Latin  depttdre,  to  remove  the  hair  (pllus,  hair). 
Depletion,  d5.plee'.shun,  exhaustion ;  depletive,  de.plee'.tlv. 

Latin  deplere  fpleo,  to  fill,  de  reverses). 

Deplore'  (2  syl.)»  to  lament;    deplored'  (3  syl.),  deplor'-ing 
(R.  xix.),  deploring-ly  (adv.) ;  deplor'-er,  one  who  deplores ; 
deplor'-able,  deplor'ably,    de-plor'ableuess ;    deplora- 
bility,  de.plor'.a.bil".i.ty,  deplorable  state. 
French  deplorable,  v.  dtplorer ;  Latin  deplorare  (ploro,  to  wail). 
Depolarise,  de.po'.lar.lze,  to  deprive  of  polarity;   depo'larised 
(4  syl.),-  depo'laris-ing  (R.  xix.);  depolarisation,  de.pd'.- 
lar.i.zay".shun.     To  polarise  light  is  to  split  each  undu- 
lation into  two,  each  split  undulation  is  "  polarised  light." 
Polarity,  po.lar'rLty,  the  "  state  of  being  polarised." 
French  polarisation,  polarizer,  polaritS;  Latin  polaris,  polar. 
Depopulate,  de.pop'.u.late,  to  lay  waste,  to  deprive  of  inhabit- 
ants; depop'ulat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  depop'ulat-ing  (R.  xix.), 
depop'ulat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) ;  depop'ulation,  -lay".shun. 
French  depopulation;  Latin  deptiptilatio,  depdpiildtor,  depOpul&re 
(p6p&lus,  people),  to  deprive  of  people,  de  privative. 

Deport',  to  behave ;  deport'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  deport'-ing ;  deport'- 
ment,  behaviour.  The  verb  deport  [to  behave]  must  be 
followed  by  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  as  oneself,  himself,  my- 
self, herself,  themselves,  yourself,  yourselves,  &c. 
French  diSporter,  to  banish;  Latin  departure,  to  carry  away(por<0, 
to  bear  or  carry).  We  talk  of  a  man's  bearing  [way  of  conducting 
himself],  his  carriage  [figure  and  bearing],  &c. 
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Depose,  de.poze',  to  degrade  from  office  (s  between  two  vowels 
=  z);  deposed'  (2  syl.),  depos'-ing  (Rule  xix);  depos'-er. 

Deposit,  de.poz'.it,  something  intrusted  to  another,  a  pawn,  • 
to  give  something  as  a  pledge,  to  lay  by  money  in  the 
bank;  depos'it-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  depos'it-ing,  depos'it-or 
(R.  xxxvii.);  depository,  de.poz'.i.to.ry,  place  for  deposits. 

/ This  word  ought  to  be  depositary ;  Kr.  dtpositaire;  Lat.  depositariiis.  J 
Deposition,  de'.po.zish'.un.  Statement  made  on  oath. 

French  deposer,  deposition;  Latin  depOsitio,  depositor,  depSsitus, 
depdngre,  supine  depdsltum  (de  pono,  to  lay  [something]  down). 

Depot,  plu.  depots,  dfi.p!/,  da.pUze'  (Fr.),  not  day'po,  nor 
dep'.po,  a  place  where  stores  of  a  specific  sort  are  kept. 

Deprave'  (2  syl.),  to  corrupt;    depraved'  (3  syl.),  deprav'-ing 

(R.  xix.),  deprav'-er ;    depravity,  plu.  depravities,  de.- 

priiv'.i.tiz,  moral  turpitude;  depravedness,  de.pravd'.ness. 

Depravation,  de. pray. vay'. shun.     State  of  moral  turpitude. 

Deprivation,  de.pry. ,vay'. shun.     Divestment. 

French  depravation,  v.  depraver;  Latin  depra.va.tio,  de.prava.re  (from 

prdvus,  crooked ;  de-pravo,  to  dis-tort). 
"  Deprivation,"  is  Latin  deprivatio  (from  privare,  to  take  away). 

Deprecate,  dcp'.re.kate,  to  blame,  to  curse ;  dep'recat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  dep'recat-irig  (Rule  xix.),  dep'recating-ly,  dep'- 
recat-or  (not  -er,  11.  xxxvii.);  deprecatory,  dcp'.rc.ka.f'ry; 
deprecative,  dep'.re.ka.tiv,  dep'recative-ly. 

Deprecation,  dep'.re.Jcay".shun.    A  cursing,  a  blaming. 

Depreciation,  de.pree'.sl.a.slnm.    Detraction  of  value. 

French  deprecation,  deprdcalif;  Latin  de  precari,  to  pray  against. 

Depreciate,  de.pree'.si.ate,  to  lessen  in  value ;  depre'ciat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  depre'ciat-ing  (R.  xix.),  depreciat-or  (not  -er, 
R.  xxxvii.) ;  depreciation,  de.pree'.si.a".shun,  detraction 
of  value;  depreciative,  de.pree' .sl.a.t'iv ;  depre'ciative-ly; 
depreciatory,  de.pree". si.a.to.ry. 
Fr.  depreciation,  v.  depr£cier;  Latin  deprSciare  (prdtium,  the  price). 

Depredate,  dep'.re.date,  to  plunder;  dep'redat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
dep'redat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dep'redat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.); 
depredatory,  dep".re.da'.t'ry  (adj.),  plundering; 
depredation,  dep'.re.day".shun,  spoliation. 

French  depredation;  Latin  de-  prceddtio,  prcedator,  prtedatorius 
(from  prceda,  prey,  booty). 

Depress',  to  lower  in  spirit  or  in  value  ;  depressed'  (2  syl.),  de- 
press'-ing,  depress'ing-ly,  depress'-or  (not  -er,  R.  xxxvii.), 
depression,  de.presh' .un,  lowness,  dejection,  concavity. 

French  depression;  Latin  depressio,  depressor,  v.  deprtmo,  supine 
depressum  (de  premo,  to  press  down). 
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Deprive',  to  take  away,  to  lose;  deprived',  depriv'-ing(E.xxxvi.), 
deprlv'-er,  deprlv'-able,  deprivation,  dS.pri' '.vay" .shun. 
Latin  de-  privare,  to  take  away  from  ;  privdtio. 

Depth.     Observe  these  four  words,  Length,   breadth,    depth, 

and  height  (not  heighth,  as  it  is  often  pronounced). 
Deep;  -th,  Old  Eng.  postfix,  converts  adj.  to  abstract  nouns. 

Depurate,   de.pu'.rate,  to  free  from  impurities ;    depu'rat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  depn'rat-ing  (R.  xix.) ;   depuration,  de.pu'. 
ray". shun;  depurative,  depu'.ra.tiv. 
('The  accent  of  these  ivords  is  often  thrown  on  the  first 
syllable,  but  the  way  given  is  the  more  correct.) 
French  dipurer,  depuration ;  Latin  depurcltio  fpurus,  pure,  clean). 

Depute'  (2  syl.),  to  appoint ;  deput'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  deput'-ing 
(R.  xix),  deput'-er;  deputy,  plu.  deputies,  dcp'.u.tiz, 
persons  deputed ;  deputation,  dep'.u.tay".shun. 

French  deputation,  v.  dtputer ;  Latin  deptitare,  to  lop  off  fp&to,  td 
prune).    A  "  deputy  "  is  one  cut  off  from  others  for  a  given  object. 

Derange,  de.rainf  (not  de.ranj),  to  disorder;  deranged'  (2  syl.), 
derang'-ing  (R.  xix.),  derang'-er,  derange'ment  (only 
five  words  drop  the  e  final  before  -merit.     Rule  xviii.  ^f). 
French  d&rangement,  v.  Granger  (ranger  to  put  in  rank,  de  reverses). 
Dercetis,  der'.se.tis.   A  fossil  eel-like  fish  in  the  chalk  formation. 
Greek  DerMtis,  a  Syrian  goddess,  like  a  mermaid,  similar  to  Dagon. 
Derelict,  der'nj.likt,  abandoned,  goods  forsaken  by  the  owner; 
dereliction  [of  duty],  der'ry.llU".slmn  (not  derelection), 
neglect  [of  duty]  involving  guilt. 
Latin  cttrttictlo,  dfrglictus  (de  relinquor,  relictus,  to  leave). 
Deride'  (2  syl.),  to  laugh  at ;   derld'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  derid'-ing 
(R.  xix.),  derld'-er,  one  who  derides. 

Derision,  de.rizj'.un,  ridicule;   derisive,  de.ri'.siv ;   deri'- 
sive-ly,  derisive-ness  (Rule  xxxiii.) 

French  d&rider,  derision;  Latin  derldtre  supine  dSrisum,  to  laugh 
at ;  derlsio. 

Derive'  (2  syl.),  to  acquire,  receive,  draw  from  a  source ;   de- 
rived' (2  syl.),  derlv'-ing  (R.  xix.),  derlv'-er,  derlv'able. 
Derivation,  der'ry. vay". shun,  tracing  to  the  root,  descent. 
Derivative,  de.riv'.a.ttv,  a  word  formed  from  another,  not 
fundamental ;  derivative-ly.     Rule  (xvii.) 

French  dirivatif,  derivation,  v.  dMver;  "Latin  derivatio,  derlvativus, 
diSrlvare  (de  rivo  [to  draw]  from  the  river  or  source). 

Dernier  ressort,  derr'.ne.a  res'.sor  (French).  The  last  expedient 
or  resource.  (Not  dernier  resort,  which  is  one  word 
French  and  one  English,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Either  say  dernier  ressor  or  the  last  resource.) 
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Derogate,  der'ro.gate,  to  disparage ;  der'ogat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 

dero'gat-ing;  derogation,  der'ro. gay". shun. 
Derogator,  de.rog'.a.tor,  a  detractor;  derog'atory,  derog'- 

atori-ly  (Rule  xi.),  derog'atori-ness  (Eule  xi). 
French  derogation,  dtrogatoire,  v.  ddroger  ;  Latin  derdgdtio,  derdgdtor, 
de'rogdtlvus,    derogatorius,    derfigatdre   (frequentative),   derdgdre. 
(" Kogare"  is  bring  in  a  bill  or  propose  a  law;  "de-rogare"  is  the 
reverse,  i.e.,  to  repeal  a  law.) 
Der'rick.     A  temporary  crane  for  removing  goods  from  a  vessel. 

So  called  from  Derrick,  the  Tyburn  hangman  (17th  century). 
Dervish  or  dervise,  der'.vis.    A  Mohammedan  "  monk"  of  great 

austerity.     (Persian,  derwcsch,  poor.) 

Descant,  des.kant',  to  comment,  to  talk  to  oneself;  descant'-ed 
(E.  xxxvi.),  descant'-ing,  descant'-er. 
(The  first  syllable  should  be  dis.   The  word  is  "  dis-cant.") 
Spanish  discantar,  to  descant ;  Latin  dis  cantdre,  to  sing  apart. 
Descend,  de.send'  (not  des.send'.     The  word  is  compounded  of 
de  and  scando,  to  climb  down) ;   descend-ed,  de.send'.cd 
(E.  xxxvi.),  descend-ing,  de.send'.ing. 
Descendant.      One  proceeding  from  an  ancestor.      (Thia 
word  should  be  "  descendent;"  but,  as  usual,  we   owe 
our  error  to  the  French.)    Descendent  (in  Astr.),  is  the 
opposite  of  ascendant.      (Here  again  is  •  a  marvellous 
confusion.     It  should  be  "  The  star  is  in  the  ascendent 
or  descendent; "  but  if  the  French  error  is  preferred,  then 
take  the  French  words  ascendant  and  descendant,  and 
not  one  right  and  one  wrong.) 

Descend'-ible  (not  -able) ;  descendihility,  de.send'.i.bil".i.ty. 
Descension,   de. sen' .shun,   a    falling,   hence   a   quarrel   or 
falling  out  (verbs  in  -d  and  -de,  add  -sion  instead  of 
-tion,  R.  xxxiii.);  descensional,  de. sen'. shun. al  (adj.) 
Descent,  de.sent'  (not  dis.sent),  slope,  progress  down;  but 
Dissent,  dis.sent',  a  disagreement,  to  differ. 
French  descendant,  verb  descendre,  descente ;  Latin  descendens,  gen. 

descendentis,  descensio,  descender e  (de  scando,  to  climb  down). 
"Dissent"  is  Latin  dissentio,  i.e.,  dis  sentio,  to  think  differently. 
Describe,  de.skrlbe'  (not  des.kribe).     (The  word  is  compounded 

of  de  and  scribo,  to  write  down,  not  des-cribo.) 
Described,  de.skribd';  describ-ing,  de.sUribe.ing  (Eule  xix.); 
describ-er,  de.skribe'.er,  one  who  describes ;  describable, 
de.skrlbe'.a.ble  (Eule  xxiii.)     The  negative  is  indescrib- 
able, that  which  cannot  be  described. 
Description,  dc.skrip'.shun  (not  dis. skrip'. shun) ;    descrip- 
tive,   de.skrip'.tiv    (not   dis.skrip'.tiv) ;    descriptive-ly ; 
descriptive-ness,  de  .s  knp'.  tiv  .ness. 

French  descriptif,  description ;  Latin  describee,  descriptio  (de  scribo, 
to  write  down,  to  limit  or  define). 
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Descry,  to  espy.    Decry,  to  cry  down. 

Descry,  dcs.kry'  (not  de.skry',  nor  yet  dis.kry');  descries, 

des.krlze'  (not  dis.krlze),  R.  xi.;  descried,  des.krlde'  (not 

dis.kride);  descri-er  (not  descry er,  R.  xi.).  des.crl.cr. 

(The  first  syl.  ought  to  be  dis-  as  it  is  usually  pronounced.) 

"Descry"  is  a  corruption  of  the  Norman  discriver;  Latin  discerno, 

supine  discretum,  to  discern. 
"Decry  "  is  the  French  d6  crier,  to  cry  down. 

Desecrate,  des'.e.krdte,  to  profane  what  is  sacred,  the  opposite 
of  consecrate ;  des'ecrat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  des'ecrat-ing  (R. 
xix.) ;  des'ecrat-er,  one  who  desecrates ;  desecration, 
des'.e.kray".shun,  profanation.  (One  of  the  few  words 
in  -tion  which  is  not  French.) 

(This  word  must  not  be  confounded  with  execrate,  ''to 
detest,"  "  to  curse.") 

Latin  desecrdre,  desccratus  (sacrdre,  Is  to  hallow,  de  reverses). 
Desert,  dez'.ert;  desert,  de.zert';  dessert,  dez.zert'. 
§Desert,  dez'.ert  (noun);  dez.ert'  (verb).    Rule  1. 
Desert,  dez'.ert,  a  wilderness,  a  solitude;  de.zert',  to  aban- 
don ;   desert'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  desert'-ing,   desert'-er 
(should  be  desertor);  desertion,  de.zer' .shun. 
§Desert,  de.zert'.  That  which  deserves  reward  or  punishment. 
§Dessert  (with  double  »).    The  course  of  fruit  at  dinner. 
"Desert"  (a  wilderness,  to  abandon);  French  desert,  verb  deserter, 
dAserteur,  desertion  ;  Latin  desertum,  a  des'ert ;  desertor,  desertio, 
desertdre  (frequentative  of  s£ro,  to  knit  together,  and  de-  which 
reverses,  hence  to  unbind,  forsake,  abandon). 
"Desert"  (merit),  Latin  deservire,  supine  deservltum,  contracted  to 

deseijtum,  something  deserved. 

"Dessert"  (of  fruit),  French  dessert,  what  is  brought  on  after  the 
table  is  cleared  (desservir,  to  clear  the  table). 

Deserve,  de.zerve',  to  merit;  deserved,  de.zervd';  deserv-ing, 
de.zer'.ving  (Rule  xix.);  deserv-er,  de.zer'. ver  ("s"  be- 
tween  two  vowels  =  z). 

Deservedly,  de.zervd'.ly,  more  often  de.zer'. ved.ly. 
Deser'ving-ly  (only  in  a  good  sense). 
Latin  deservio,  to  merit  for  service  (servio,  to  do  a  service). 

Deshabille,  properly  pronounced  days'-a.bce'-ya,  but  generally 
called  dis'.a.beel,  undress.  (French.) 

Desiccate,  des'.ik.kate,  to  dry  up;    des'iccat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.) 
des'iccat-ing    (Rulo    xix.);    desiccant,    des'.ik.kant,    a 
medicine  to  dry  a  running  sore ;  desiccation,  des'.ik.kay".. 
shun,  the  act  of  making  dry,  or  state  of  being  dry. 
Desiccative,  de.sik'.ka.tiv  (adj.).    Drying  or  tending  to  dry. 
("Desiccation"  is  one  of  the  few  words  in  -tion  not  French.) 
Latin  desiccatio,  desiccdre  (ricco,  to  dry ;  siccus,  dry). 
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Desiderate,  de.sid'.e.rate,  to  want ;  desid'erat-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.) ; 
desid'era-ting ;  desiderative,  de.sid'.e.ra.tiv.  (These 
•words  are  not  much  used.) 

Desideratum,  plu.  desiderata,  de.sid'. e.ray". turn,  plu.  de.- 
sid'.e.ray". tali.   Something  needed  to  supply  a  deficiency. 

Desideration,  de.sid'. e.ray". shun.     Something  required  to 
supply  a  deficiency. 

Latin  desidgrdtio,  desldtratlvus,  dSsidgratus,  des'iderare,  to  crave  for. 
Design,  de.zlne',  a  scheme,  a  plan,  to  intend,  to  plan,  &c. ; 
designed,  de.zlncd';  design-ing,  define'. ing;  design-er, 
de.zlne'.er  ;  designed-ly,  de.zlne' .ed.ly ,  intentionally  ; 
design-able,  de.zlne' '.a.b'l ;  design-less,  de.zlne' .less  ; 
designless-ly ;  design-ment,  de.zlne'. ment. 
(In  all  the  examples  given  above  the  "  g  "  is  silent,  but  is 
pronounced  hard  in  t/ie  following  derivatives,  and  "  s  "  is 
no  longer  — z.) 

Designate,  des'sig.nate,  to  point  out,  to  name ;  des'ignat-ed 
(Eule  xxxvi.) ;  des'ignat-ing,  des'ignat-or.      (E.  xxxvii.) 

Designation,  des'sifj. nay". shun.     A  name,  &c.  (Eule  Ix.) 

French  designer,  designation ;  Latin  designatio,  designator,  design\o], 
to  mark  out  (signum,  a  sign  or  distinguishing  mark). 

Desire,    de.zlre',  to  wish  for  ("s"   between   two  vowels  =  7); 
desired'  (2  syl.),  desir'-ing  (E.  xix.),  desir'-er,  deslr-able, 
desirably,  desirable-ness. 
Desirous,  de.zlre'. us,  wishful ;   desir'ous-ly. 

Fr.  disir,  desirable,  v.  ddsirer,  ddsireux.  Lat.  destdgre,  which  furnishes 
the  verb  deslderare,  to  crave  for ;  desldtfrium,  desire,  craving  for. 

Desist,  de.Kist',  to  leave  off  (Eule  Ix.) ;    desist'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.) ; 

desist' -ing;  desistance,  dc.zis'.tunce,  a.  ceasing  to  act. 

(The  first  "s"  in  "desist"  is  pronounced  betiveen  s  and 

z;  but  in  "resist"  it  is  decidedly  =  z.) 
French  dAsister  ;  Latin  desisttre,  desistcns  (sisto,  to  continue). 
Desk,  a  sloping  table.     (Old  Eng.  disc,  a  table,  a  board,  a  dish.) 

Desolate,  dcx'.o.late,  lonesome,  in  a  ruinous  state,  to  lav  waste  ; 
des'olat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  des'oiat-ing  (E. xix.);  des'olat-er, 
one  who  lays  waste;  des'olat-ly;  desolatory,  des'.o.la.t'ry. 
Desolation,  de/.o.lay".shun,  a  state  of  ruin  and  gloom. 

French  ddsolateur,  desolation,  verb  d&soler ;   Latin  desoldtio,  dcs9- 
Idtus,  desolare  (from  solus,  alone). 

Despair'    (not    dispair),    hopelessness,   to    be    without    hope; 

despaired'  (2  syl.),despair'-ing,despair'ing-ly,despair-er. 
Desperate,  des'.pe.rate,  reckless,  without  hope;  desperate-ly, 

des'perate-ness  (Eule  xvii.) 
Desperation,  des'.pe.rai/'.xlnin.    Eecklessness,  hopelessness. 
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Desperado,  plu.  desperadoes  (Rule  xlii.),  des'.pt. ray". doze 

(not  des'.pe.rdh.doze),  a  bravo.     (Spanish.) 
Latin  desperatio,  desp&rdtus,  desperdre  (de  spes,  without  hope). 
Despatch'  (not  dispatch).     Haste,  a  special  message,  to  send  on 
special  business.      Despatches  (plu.),  written  documents 
sent  to  or  from  a  public  servant  on  business  of  state, 
(K.  liii.),  despatched  (2  syl.),  despatch' -ing. 

Spanish  despachar  verb,  despacho  noun ;  Latin  de  sputior,  to  travel 
from  [one  person  or  place  to  another]. 

Despicable,  des' .pi.ka.b'l  (not  des.pik'.a.b'l).     See  below. 
Despise'  (2  syl.),  not  dispize,  to  contemn;    despised'  (2  syl.), 
despls'-ing,  despls'-er;  despis-able,  contemptible;  des- 
picable, dcs' .pi.ka.b'l  (not  des.pik'.a.b'l},  worthless,  vile ; 
despls'ing-ly,  with  disdain ;    des'picably,  contemptibly ; 
despicable-ness,  dcs".pi.ka.b'l.ness  (not  des.pik'.a.b'l.ness). 
Latin  desplcdbllis,  despicio  (ds  spSclo,  to  look  down  on  one). 
Despite,  des.plte'.    An  act  of  malice,  notwithstanding. 

(It  is  never  used  as  a  verb,  the  verb  is  "  to  spite.") 
Latin  despicio,  supine  despectum  (de  specio,  to  look  down  on  one). 
Despoil'  (2  syl.),  to  plunder ;   despoiled'  (2  syl.),  despoil'-ing ; 

despoil'-er,  one  who  despoils. 
Despoliation,  de.spd'.li.a".shun  (not  despoiliation). 

(This  noun  is  very  little  used,  spoliation  is  used  instead.) 
Latin  despMidre,  to  pillage  ;  spoliare,  spolidtio,  &c. 
Despond',  to  fail  in  hope ;   despond'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  despond'- 
ing,  despondlng-ly ;    despond'-er,  one  who  desponds; 
despond'-ent  (not  -ant),  low  spirited ;   despond'ent-ly, 
despond'-ence,  despondency,  des. p on'. den. cy. 
Latin  despondens,  gen.  despondentis,  despondere  (spondeo  is  "to  an- 
swer [one's  expectation],"  de  reverses,  hence  de-spondco  is  to  dis- 
appoint one's  hope,  "to  lose  hope." 

Despot,  des'.pot,  a  tyrant,  an  autocrat;  despotic,  dcs.pot'.ik, 
absolute;  despot'ical,  despot'ic-ly,  despot'ical-ly ;  des- 
potism, des'.po.tizm,  autocracy. 

French  despote,  despotique,  despotism;    Greek  dtspdtes,  dtspdtikas, 
verb  d<?spoz6,  to  obtain  mastery. 

Dessert,  dez.zert';  desert,  de.zert';  desert,  dez'.ert. 
Dessert,  dez.zertf.    A  course  of  fruit  after  dinner. 
Desert,  de.zert'.    What  is  deserved  (good  or  ill). 
Desert,  dez'.ert.    A  solitude,  a  wilderness. 
Desert,  de.zert'.     To  abandon  (q.v.) 

"Dessert,"  French  dessert,  the  course  served  after  the  table  is  cleared ; 

desscrvir,  to  clear  the  table. 
"Desert"  (what  is  deserved),  Latin  deserno,  sup.  descrvltum,  to  do 

one  a  service,  hence  "to  deserve  [payment]." 
"Desert"  (a  wilderness),  French  desert;  Latin  desertum. 
"Desert"  (to  abandon),  the  same.      (Sero  is  to  join,  as  de  reverses 

de-sero  is  to  disjoin,  and  hence  "to  forsake.") 

17 
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Destine,  des'. tin  (not  des.tlne),  to  design  or  purpose;  destined' 

(2  syl.) ;  destining,  des' 'tin-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Destination,  des' .ti.nay" .shun.     The  ultimate  goal. 
Destiny,  plu.  destinies,  des'M.ny,  des'.tt.niz.    Fate,  doom. 

French  destination,  destinde,  v.  destiner ;  Latin  destlnutio,  desttn&re. 
(Greek  stdno  to  bind  fast. ) 

Destitute,  des'.ti.tute.    Friendless,  needy,  without. 

Destitution,  des' .ti.til" .shun.    Utter  want,  distress. 
French  destitution,  dcstitut ;  Latin  destltutio,  dcstttutus,  destUuSre 
(stdtuo  is  to  erect,  as  de  reverses  de-stdtuo  is  to  pull  down.      A 
"  destitute"  person  is  one  "pulled  down.") 

Destroy'  (not  distroy),  to  demolish ;  destroyed'  (2  syl.),  destroy'- 

ing  (Rule  xiil),  destroy'-er,  one  who  destroys. 
Destruction,  des. trtik'. shun  (not   distriiction),  demolition  ; 
destructive,  des.trtik'.tiv  ;   destruc'tive-ly,  destruc'tivc- 
ness;  destructible,  des.truh'.ti.b'l  (not  -able),  liable  to...; 
destructibility,  des.truk'.tl.bil".i.ty,  capable  of  destruction. 

French  destructibilite,    destructible,   destructif,  destruction;   Latin 
destructio,  destruSre  (struo  is  to  pile  up,  de  reverses). 

Desuetude,  dcs'swe.-tude.    Disuse,  discontinuance. 

(It  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  four  syllables,  des'su.e.tude.) 
Fr.  d&suetude;  Lat.  desuetudo.    (Sueo  is  "to  be  in  use,"  de  reverses. ) 
Desultory,  des'iil.to.ry,  unconnected  ;  des'ultori-ly  (R.  xi.),  des'- 
ultori-ness  (R.  xi.),  running  from  one  subject  to  another- 
Latin  desultorius,  (desttio,  de  sdlio,  to  leap  from  one  thing  to  another)- 
"  Desultor"  was  a  rider  who  leaped  from  one  horse  to  another,  as  a 
rider  in  a  circus.    An  Insulter  is  one  who  leaps  on  you. 
Detach,  de.tatch',  to  separate ;   detached'  (2  syl.),  detach'-ing, 
detacli'-ment,  ships  or  troops  sent  to  the  main  body. 

French  detachment,  v.  detacher;    Italian   de  staccare,  staaato  in 
music  is  when  each  note  is  isolated. 

Detail,  de'tail  (noun),  de.tail'  (verb),  Rule  1. 

De'tail.     Minute  particulars  [of  a  narrative], 

Detail',   to   narrate   particulars,  to   deal  out  piecemeal; 

detailed'  (2  syl.),  detail'-ing,  detail'-er. 
French  detail,  v.  detainer  (tailler,  to  cut ;  German  theilen,  to  divide). 
Detain',  to  keep  back ;  detained'  (2  syl.),  detain'-ing;  detain'-er, 
one  who  detains,  a  writ  to  a  warder  to  continue  to  keep 
a  prisoner  in  prison. 
Detention,  de.ten',shun  (-tion  not  -sion,  Rule  xxxiii.) 

Deteneo  (Latin),  makes  "  detentum"  not  detensum,  in  the  sup. 
French  detention,  v.  detenir ;  Latin  detlneo  (de  ttncn,  to  hold  back. 
(The  pseudo  diphthong  -ai-  is  indefensible.   Probably  it  arises  from 
some  confused  notion  that  tain  is  a  contraction  of  taken  (ta'en.) 
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Detect',  to  discover;  detect'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  detect' -ing, 
detect'-er  (should  be  detect-oj) ;  detective,  de.tek'.tlv ; 
detection,  de.tek'.shun;  detect-ible. 

Latin  detector,  detectio,  deWgfre  supine  detectum  (iego  ia  "  to  cover," 
dc  reverses,  hence  de  tego  is  "to  uncover"). 

Deter',  to  hinder  by  fear,  &c.;  deterred'  (2  syl.),  deterr'-ing 
(Kule  i.),  deterr-er,  deterr'-ent  (adj.),  deter'-ment  (one  r> 
because  -ment  does  not  begin  with  a  vowel). 

Latin  deterrere  (de  tcrreo,  to  frighten  from  [doing  a  thing]). 
("Deter"  ought  to  be  spelt  with  double  "r."    It  is  not  from,  the  verb 
detero,  to  bruise,  but  from  deterreo,  to  frighten). 

Detergent,  de.ter'.gent  (n.  and  adj.),  that  which  cleans,  cleansing ; 
detersive,  dc.ter'.siv,  having  the  power  to  cleanse ;  deter- 
sion  (not  dctertlori),  de.tcr'.shun,  the  act  of  cleansing. 
French  detergent,  v.  deterger,  ddtersif;    Latin  detergcns,  gen.  detcr- 
gtntis,  detergcre,  sup.  -tersum  (de  tergo  to  scour  out  [a  stain] ). 

Deteriorate,  de.ter'ri.o.rate  (not  dc.tce'.ri.o.rate),  to  degenerate ; 
deteriorated,  de.ter'ri.o.rate.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.) ;  deter'io- 
rat-ing  (Eule  xix.) ;  deterioration,  de.ter're.o.ray".sliun. 

French  deterioration,  v.  detiriorer ;  Latin  detfrius  (adv.)  worse. 
Not  a  derivative  of  "de  terreo,"  but  of  de  t£ro,  to  wear  away. 

Determine,  de.ter'.mln,  to  decide ;  determined  (3  eyl.),  deter'- 
min-ing  (Eule  xix.),  deter'mln-er,  deter'mm-able. 

Determinate,  de.ter'.min.ate  (verb  and  adj.),  to  limit,  limited ; 
deter'minated  (Rule  xxxvi.),  deter'ininat-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
deter'minat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) ;  determinative,  dc.ter'.- 
min.aMv ;  deter'minative-ly,  specifically. 

Determination,  de.ter',mi.nay".shun.    A  fixed  resolution. 

French  ddterminatif,  determination,  v.  determiner ;  Latin  deter- 
mindtio,  determindre  (terminus,  a  boundary). 

Detersive,  de.ter'.siv,  &c.    (See  Detergent.) 

Detest',  to  hate ;  detest'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  detest'-ing,  detest'-er, 
detest'-able  (not  -ible,  1st  Lat.  conj.),  detestably,  detest'- 
able-ness;  detestation,  de'.tes.tay."slmn,  abhorrence. 

French  detestable,  detestation,  v.  detester  ;  Latin  detestaWlis,  detestd- 
tio,  dctestdri  (de  tester,  to  bear  witness  against  one). 

Dethrone'  (2  syl.),  to  drive  from  a  throne  ;   dethroned'  (2  syL), 

dethron'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dethron'-er,  dethrone'-ment. 
Latin  de  thronus,  [to  remove]  from  a  throne. 

Detonate,  de'.to.natc,  to  explode ;    do'tonat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 
de'tonat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  detonation,  de'.to.nay".shun. 
(Very  often  pronounced  dot-;  but  the  "e"  is  long.) 
French  detonation,  v.  dttoner;  Latin  de-ttinare,  to  thunder  mightily. 
Detour  (Fr.),  daJoor'.    A  roundabout  or  circuitous  way. 

17—2 
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Detract,  de.trukt'  (notde.trak'),  to  depreciate;  detract'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  detract'-ing,  detract'-or  (not  -er,  Rule  xxxvii.), 
detract'ing-ly ;  detract'-ive,  de.truk'Mv,  depreciative  ; 
detraction,  de.trak'.shun,  depreciation. 

French  v.  d£tracter,  detraction  ;  Latin  detractor,  detractio,  Ae-trahgre, 
supine  de-tractum,  to  draw  off,  hence,  to  lessen.  There  is  a  Low 
Latin  verb  de  tracto,  meaning  ' '  to  tear  limb  from  limb  with  horses." 

Detriment,  det.ri.ment,  injury;  detrimental,  det'.ri.meri".tal. 

French  detriment ;  Latin  datrlmentum  (detdro,  sup.  trttum,  to  bruise.) 
Detritus  (should  be  detrl'tus,  but  generally  called  de'.tri.tus'), 
debris ;  detrition,  de.trish'.un,  the  act  of  wearing  away. 
(We  perversely  disregard  Latin  quantities,  Rule  Ivii.) 
French  detrition,  detritus;  Latin  de-  tiro,  sup.  trltum,  to  wear  down, 

Detrude'  (2  syl.),  to  thrust  down ;  detrfid'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  de- 
trud'-ing;  (Letrasion.,de.tru'.z]mn  (-sion  not-f  iora,R.'xxxiii.) 

("De-trude"  is  to  thrust  down;  "intrude,"  to  thrust  oneself  in.) 
Latin  de  trudgre,  supine  trusum,  to  thrust  down  or  away. 

Detruncate,  de.trun'.kate,  to  lop  off  the  limbs ;   detrun'cat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  detrun'cat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;   detruncation, 

de. trim' .kay" .shun,  mutilation. 

("Detruncation"  is  one  of  tJie  few  words  in  "-tion"  not  Fr.) 
Latin  detruncatio,  detrwicdre,  sup.  dctruncdtuin,  to  lop  off. 
Deuce,  duse,  two  of  cards  or  dice,  the  devil;   deuced,  du'.sed, 

devilish,  very ;  deuced-ly,  du'.sed.ly,  devilishly,  very. 

"Deuce"  (two),  French  deux  ;  Latin  duo,  two. 
"Deuce"  (the  devil),  "  quosdam  daamones  quos  'dusios*  Galli  nun- 
ciipant"  (St.  Aug.  xv.  23) ;  Danish  duus,  the  deuce. 

Deutero-,  du'. te.ro-  (Greek  prefix  meaning  "  second"). 

Deutero-gamy,  du'.te.ro(j".a.my.    A  second  marriage  on  the 

death  of  the  first  husband  or  wife.    (Gk.  gamos,  marriage.) 

Deutero-nomy,dw'.te.?wi".o.7w?/.  The  second  giving  of  the  law 

by  Moses,  the  5th  book  of  the  Bible.   (Gk.no»ios,the  law.) 

Deut  -  (contraction  of  deutero-,  see  above).   In  Clicm.,  it  indicates 

two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  of  the  metal  named:  as 

Deutoxide,  du.tox'.ide  [of  copper,  &c.],  two  equivalents  of 

oxygen  to  one  of  copper  (deuto  oxide). 

Devastate,  dc'.vus.tate,  to  lay  waste ;  de'vastfit-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
de'vastfit-ing,  de'vastat-or  (not  -er,  Rule  xxxvii.) ; 
devastation,  de'vus.tay".shun,  a  state  of  ruin,  havoc. 
(The  first  syl.  is  often  pronounced  dev-,  but  the  "  e  "  is  long.) 
French  devastation,  v.  disaster ;  Latin  devastdtio,  devastator,  devas- 
tdre  (de  vasto,  to  lay  thoroughly  waste). 

Develop,  de.vel'.op,  to  disclose.     Envel'op,  tojnclose. 

(  Tlie  noun  envelope  [for  letters']  lias  a  final "  e ;"  "  develop  " 
has  no  noun.    Bear  in  mind  the  two  verfys.) 
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• 
Developed, de.vel'.opt;  devel'op-ing,  devel'op-ment(R.iii.6). 

Fr.  dtveloppament,  v.  ddvelopper ;  Ital.  riluppo,  a  bundle  or  intri- 
cacy ;  de  reverses,  hence  de-velop  is  to  undo  a  bundle  or  intricacy. 

Deviate,    de'.vi.atc,  to   vary,   to   turn   from    the    right    way; 

de'viat-ed  (U.  xxxvi.),  de'viut-ing  (R.  xix.)  de'viat-er; 

deviation,  dc'.ri.a".shun,  a  difference ;  devious,  de'.vi.us; 

de'vious-ly,  de'vious-ness. 

French  deviation,  v.  clavier ;  Latin  devius  (de  via,  out  of  the  way). 
Device'  (2  syl.)   A  contrivance,  a  motto,  a  symbol.   (See  Devise.) 

Devil,  dev'.il,  Satan ;  dev'il-ish,  maliciously  wicked,  very ; 
dev'ilish-ly,  maliciously,  exceedingly ;  dev'ilish-ness ; 
devil-ism,  dSv'.ilAzm,  devilish  conduct  ;  dev'il-ment, 
dev'il-ry,  mischief  and  malice  fit  for  a  devil. 
Dev'il,  to  grill  with  cayenne  pepper ;  dev'iled  (2  syl.), 
dev'il-ing.  (Old  Eng.  deoul,  detij'ol  or  de6fl,  detiflic.) 

Devious,  de'.vi.us.    (Sec  Deviate.) 

Devise,  de.vlze',  to  scheme;  device,  dc.vice',  a  scheme  (R.  li.); 
devised'  (2  syl.),  devla'-ing,devls'-er,  devis'-able  (R.xxiii.); 
devisee,  de.vi.zee',  the  person  to  whom  "  real  estate  "  is 
devised ;  devisor,  de.vl.zor',  the  person  who  bequeaths  or 
leaves  by  will.  Divisor,  di.vi'.zor,  the  figure  by  which  a 
sum  is  divided. 
Fr.  devise,  a  motto.  Ital.  divisa,  a  coat  of  firms;  divisare,  to  devise. 

Devoid'  (2  syl.),  empty,  destitute.    (Lat.  de  viduus,  wholly  void.) 

Devolve'  (2  syl.),  to  become  the  duty  of,  to  pass  over  from  one 
to  another;   devolved' (2  syl.),  devolv'-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
devolv'-ment ;  devolution,  de'.vo.lu".shun. 
("Devolve"  is  followed  by  on  :  "  The  duty  devolves  on  me.") 

French  devolution,  the  falling  of  property  to  relations  in  default  of 
proper  heirs.    Latin  devolvo,  to  roll  down;   devvliitus,  devolved. 

Devonian,  de.vo'.ni.an.     The  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation ;  so 

called  from  Devonshire,  where  it  is  largely  developed. 
Devonite,  dev'.o.nlte.     A  mineral  found  at  Barnstaple  in 
Devonshire  (%'-ite"  in  Geo.  means  a  "stone"  or  "fossil"). 

Old  English  Defene,  a  Devonshire  man;    Defena-scir,  Devonshire. 
Latin  Dumnonii,  British  Dyvnonii,  the  glen  people. 

Devote'  (2  syl.),  to  consecrate ;  devot'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  devot'-ing 
(R.xix.);  devotion, de.vr'.shun;^  devo'tion-ist.devo'tion-al, 
devo'tional-ly ;  devo'tional-ist,  a  devotee  ;  devo'ted  (8 
syl.),  strongly  attached ;  devo'ted-ly,  devo'ted-ness. 

Devotee,  dev'.o.tee'.    One  abandoned  to  religious  exercises. 

Devout,'  pious ;  devout'-ly,  devout'-ness. 

French  divot,  devotion.     Latin  devotio,  devotus,  devutdre  whenc« 
"  devote;"  devSvere,  supine  dtvotum,  whence  devout. 
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Devour',  to  eat  up ;  devoured'  (2  syl.),  devour'-ing,  devour'ing- 
ly,  devour'-er.     Devoirs,  d'voirs  (French),  respects. 
("I  pay  my  devoirs  to  you,"  is  a  jocose  civility.) 
French  dtwrer ;  Latin  devordre  (vdro  ;  vOrax,  voracious). 

Dew,  a  deposition  of  the  moisture  of  the  air.  Due,  owing  (q.  v.) ; 
dewed  (1  syl.),  dewMng,  dew'-y  (adj.),  dew-less,  dew- 
drop,  dew'i-ness  (with  i,  B.  xi).  Germ,  than  ;  Dan.  dug. 

Dexter  (in  Her.)  The  right  side  of  a  shield  or  coat  of  arras  (to  a 
person  standing  behind  it,  not  to  one  in  front  of  it). 

Dexterity,  dcx.ter'ri.ty ,  expertness;   dexterous,  dex'.te.rus  (not 

dex'.trus) ;  dex'terous-]y,  dex'terous-ness. 
It  means  "right-handed"  (Latin  dexter,  the  right  hand);  "left- 
handed  is  awkward  (awke,  the  left  hand),  sinister  (Latin),  and 
gcmche  =  gosh  (French),  the  left  hand. 

Dextrine,  dex'.tnn.    British  gum  made  from  starch. 

Latin  dexter,  the  right  hand  ("-ine,"  in  Chem.  denotes  "a  simple 
substance").  Dextrine,  is  so  called,  because  it  turns  the  plane  in 
polarued  light  to  the  right  hand. 

Dey,  the  native  title  of  the  governor  of  Algiers.    Day  [time]. 

"  Dey,"  Turkish  ddi,  seignior  ;  "  Day,"  Old  English  dceg. 
Di-  (contraction  of  the  Greek  prefix  dis-,  "asunder";  and  some- 
times of  dia-,  "through").    The  ordinary  meaning  of  di- 
in  composition  is  "two,"  "twice,"  "double,"  especially 
when  it  forms  a  distinct  syllable :  as 
Di-an'drian.     Having  two  stamens. 
Di-cepli'alous.     Having  two  heads. 
Di-dac'tylous,     Having  two  fingers  or  toes. 
Di-gyn'ian.     Having  two  styles  or  pistils. 
Di-hed'ral.    Having  two  surfaces. 
Di-lac' crate.     To  tear  in  two. 
Di-pet'alous.     Having  two  petals. 
Di-sper'mous.     Having  two  seeds. 

Di-theist.     A  helicver  in  two  gods,  one  good  and  one  evil. 
H  In  a  few  cases  it  hears  the  force  of  dis-,  "  asunder":  as 
Di-gress'.     To  walk  asunder  or  wide  of  the  path. 
Di-var'icate.     To  stretch  the  legs  asunder. 
Di-vert'.     To  turn  the  mind  asunder  or  aside. 
U"   The  original  idea  of  "  asunder "  or  separation,  gives  the 
meaning  above  (two),  and  also  the  negative  force  of  the 
prefix,  one  example  of  which  is 
Di-vest'.    To  unclothe. 

IT  In  a  few  examples  di-  represents  the  Greek  preposition  dia, 
"  through,"  "  throughout,"  "  thorough":  as 
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Di-acoustics.     That  part  of  acoustics  which  treats  of  sound 

passing  through  different  mediums. 
Di-elec'trics.     Substances  which  allow  electricity  to  pass 

through  them,  and  not  over  their  surface. 
Di-optrics.    That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  in  passing  through  glass. 
Li-rect.     Ilight  throughout. 

IT  In  Chemistry  Di-  denotes  a  double  equivalent  of  the  lase,  and 
Bi-  a  double  equivalent  of  the  gas  :  as  "  Di-sulphate  of 
silver,"  =  two  equivalents  of  the  base  (silver)  to  one  of 
sulphu'ric  acid ;  but  "  Bi-sulphate  of  silver "  would  be 
two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  the  base 
(silver).  See  Dis-. 
^T  Dis-.  The  force  of  dis-  is  almost  always  privative.  Before 

"  f,"  dis-  becomes  dif-. 
Dia-  (Greek  preposition,  meaning  through).    In  composition  it 

means  "  through,"  "  throughout,"  "  thorough." 
Diabetes,  di'.a-bee"teez.    A  disease  iu  which  saccharine  urine 

flows  too  freely. 

Latin  diabetes ;  Greek  dia  laind,  to  go  through  one. 
Diabolic,   di'.a.Ml".ik ;    diabolical,   di'.a.bol".i.kul,    devilish ; 
diabol'ical-ly ;  diabolism,  di'.ab".o.lizm. 

French  diabolique;    Latin  diabdlictis ;    Greek  diabfilikds  (diabolfa, 
the  devil,  from  dia,  balld,  to  fling-out  at  you,  i.e.,  to  slander). 

Diachylon,  di.uk'.i.lon  (not  diachilum).     An  adhesive  plaster 

made  of  oil  and  the  oxide  of  lead. 

French  diachylon  f  Greek  dia  chulos,  through  i.e.  by  means  of  a 
juice.    It  was  originally  made  of  the  juices  of  herbs. 

Diaconal,   di.ak'.o.nal,   pertaining  to   the    office    of   deacon ; 

diaqonate,  di.uk' '.o.nate,  the  office  of  deacon  (q.  v.) 
French  diaconal,  diaconat ;  Latin  diaconus,  a  deacon. 

Diadem,  di'.a.dem,  a  royal  crown;  di'ademed  (3  syl.) 
French  diadtmc;  Latin  diadema;  Greek  d£6,  to  bind. 

Diaeresis,  plu.  diasreses,  di.e'.re.sis,  di.e'.re.seez.    Separation  of 
two  contiguous  vowels.    The  mark  (••)  is  placed  over  tho 
latter  vowel :  as  aerial  (not  aerial). 
Latin  dicertsis;  Greek  di-airfsis  (<M-airc6,  to  divide.) 

Diagnosis,  pin.  diagnoses,  dl.ag.nd'.sis,  dl.ag.nd'.scez.  The  art 
of  distinguishing  one  disease  from  another.  Many  use 
the  word  for  "  symptom,"  which  is  an  error;  tlms  "  What 
are  the  '  diagnoses'  of  the  case?"  is  nonsense.  A  medical 
man  may  say  "  My  diagnosis  informs  me  the  disease  is 
not  so  and  so;"  and  also  that  "  The  diagnostic  symptoms 
of  the  case  are  those  of  [measles]." 

Diagnostic,  di.ag.nos'.tik,  distinguishing  [applied  to  symp- 
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toms  of  diseases] ;  diagnostics,  di.ag.nos'.tlks,  the  science 
of  disease-symptoms. 

Diagnosticate,  di,art.nos'.ti.kate,  to  determine  a  disease  by 
its  symptoms ;   diagnos'ticat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  diagnos'ti- 
cat-ing.     The  verb  diagnose,  dl'.ag.nose,  di'agnosed  (3 
syl.),  di'agnos-ing,  is  sometimes  used. 
Greek  diagnosis,  discriminating ;  v.  dia-gign6sJc6,  to  distinguish. 
Diagonal,  diMg'.o.nul,  a  straight  line  drawn  through  a  figure 
•with  not  less  than  four  sides.     The  line  must  run  from 
any  angle  to  the  opposite  one.    Diag'onal-ly. 
(The  "o"  is  omega  in  Greek  and  long  in  Latin.) 
French  diagonal ;  Latin  diagonios  ;  Greek  dia  gdnia,  an  angle. 
Diagram,  di'.a.gram.    A  plan  or  figure  shown  by  lines. 

Diagraph,  di'.a.graf,  an  instrument  used  in  perspective 

drawing;  diagraphic,  di.a.graf'ik. 
French  diagramme;  Latin  diagramma;    Greek  dia  gramma,  that 

which  is  marked  out  by  lines,  v.  dia-grapM. 
Dial,  di.'ul.    An  instrument  for  measuring  time. 

Dialing,  di'.al.ing.    The  art  of  constructing  dials. 
Latin  didlis,  pertaining  to  day  (dies,  a,  day). 

Dialect,  di'.a.lekt,  provincial  speech ;  dialectic,  di.a.lek'.tikt 
provincial,  subtle.  Dialectics,  di.a.lek'tiks,  the  science 
of  arguing  on  ideal  subjects  where  word-fencing  is  more 
important  than  physical  facts.  Dialectician,  dLa.lek'.. 
tish"Mii,  a  skilled  arguer ;  dialec'tical ;  dialec'tical-ly. 
French  dialecte,  dialccticien,  dialectique;  Latin  dialecttca,  dialecticus, 
dialectos;  Greek  dia-ttktM,  dia-Uktik6s,  dia-UktOs  (dia  Ug6). 

Dialogue,  di'.a.log  ;  plu.  dialogues,  di'.a.logs,  generally  applied 
to  the  conversations  of  a  drama. 

(The  Fr.  termination  -ue  is  useless  and  out  of  character.) 
Fr.  dialogue;  Lat.  dialSgus ;  Gk.  dia-ldgos,  discourse  between  [persons]. 
Diameter,  dl.am'.e.ter,  a  straight  line  running  through  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  and  bounded  each  end  by  the  circumference ; 
diametrical,  di'.a.mct".ri.kal;  diamet'rical-ly. 
Latin  diameter,  diamttro  [oppostta],  directly  [opposite] ;  Greek  did- 
mStrds  (a  measure  through  [a  circle]). 

Diamond,  di'.a.mund  (not  di'-mun). 

French  diamant;  Latin  ddamas;   Greek  a-damas,  unconquerable. 
The  diamond  cannot  be  cut  or  overcome  by  other  materials. 

Diana,  Dl.an'.ah  (not  DLa'.nah).    A  Roman  goddess. 
Diandria,  dl.an'.drta  (in  Botany).    Having  two  stamens. 

The  "  stamens"  belong  to  male  plants  (Greek  anSr,  a  male). 

The  "  pistil,"  or  seed-bearing  organ,  belongs  to  female  plants. 

Diaiidrian  (adj.)    Pertaining  to  plants  with  two  stamens. 
French  diandrie;  Greek  di  [dis]  andres,  two  men. 

(The  Greek  aner  means  man  as  opposed  to  woman,) 
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Diapason,  di '.a.pay" '.zon  (in  Music},  an  octave,  the  whole  com- 
pass of  a  musical  instrument;  an  instrument  for  tuning 
organ  pipes.  (In  Philosophy]  the  universe,  which  Py- 
thagoras conceived  to  he  a  complete  musical  octave 
beginning  from  Deity  and  ending  with  man.  The  eight 
notes  are  Deity,  the  planets,  and  man ;  man  touches 
earth  and  Deity,  and  as  the  planets  intervene,  they  in- 
fluence his  lot.  (Greek  dia  pd$a,  through  all  things.) 

Diaper,  di'.a.per,  a  figured  linen  cloth;  diapered,  di'.a.perd. 

French  diaprd,  diaper  work  ;  ([linye]  d'Ypres,  in  Flanders). 
Diaphanous,  di.uf.a.nus.    Translucent  hut  not  transparent. 

Greek  dia  phaind,  [light]  shows  through. 
Diaphragm,  di'.a.fram.     The  midriff. 

French  diaphragme ;  Greek  diaphragma,  a  partition  wall  (dia 
phrass6,  to  enclose  throughout). 

Diarrhoea,  di' '.ar.ree" '.ah,  a  violent  flux ;  diarrhoetic,  di' .ar.ree"  .- 
tlk,  purgative.  Diuret'ic,  a  medicine  to  increase  the 
discharge  of  urine. 

Latin  diarrhoea;  Greek  diar-roia,  (from  dia  rMo),  the  "r"  is  doubled 
to  compensate  for  the  aspirate  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
Greek,  Sidppoia  (not  5ia/5/5oia). 

Diary,  plu.  diaries,  di'.a.ry,  di'.a.riz.    A  journal. 
Latin  diarium,  a  register  of  daily  events  (dies,  a  day). 

Diastase,  di'.as.tuse  (not  di.as.tcize').  A  substance  which  con- 
verts starch  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar. 

French  diastase  (Greek  dia  hisUmi,  I  stand  apart,  or  separate,  as 
yeast  from  new  beer). 

Diastole,  di.us'.to.le  (not  di'.a.stolc').  The  lengthening  of  a 
syllable  naturally  short,  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  &c. 

French  diastole  ;  Latin  diastfile  ;  Greek  diastdU,  dilatation  (stelld,  to 
take  in  sail,  hence  to  contract.  In  this  example  dia  reverses,  and 
dia-stello  is  to  open  or  dilate  the  heart  after  contraction). 

Diathermal,  di'.a.Ther".miil,  transmitting  radiant  heat,  as  glass 
transmits  light ;  diathermanous,  di'.a.rher".mu.nus,  adj. 
Greek  dia  thermS,  [allowing  the  passage  of]  heat  through. 
Diatom,  plu.  diatoms,  dl'.u.tom,  di'.a.tomz  (not  di.at'.om,  di.atf.~ 
omz,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  "atom").     A 
sub-order  of  algaj ;  a  diatom  is  a  single  specimen. 
Diatomacese,  di'-at-o.may"-se-e.    The  order  which  contains 

the  above  sub-order. 

Greek  dia  UmSn,  a  cutting  through  (not  di-aiSmos,  a  double  atom). 
These  algfe  arc  called  di'atoms,  because  they  increase  by  division. 

Diatonic,  dl.a.ton'.lk  (in  Music).     By  tones. 

The  diatonic  scale  is  the  ordinary  musical  scale,  the  chro- 
matic scale  proceeds  by  half-tones.  The  "  diatonic 
scale "  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  proceed  by  tones 
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throughout,  for  the  intervals  between  E  and  F,  B  and  C 
are  only  half  of  those  hetween  C  and  D,  F  and  G,  A  and 
B,  but  they  are  all  called  tones  in  ordinary  speech. 

Greek  diaittnlkOs  (dia  t6nus,  [proceeding]  by  tones). 
Diatribe,    dl'.a.tribe,   n   tedious    disputation,    an    acrimonious 
harangue;  diatribist,  di.a.trl' .list,  one  who... 
(In  Gk.  and  Lat.  the  second  "i"  is  short.    French  error.) 

French  diatribe;  Latin  diatribe;  Greek  dia  trtbe,  a  wearing  away  [of 
time  or  patience],  (dia  tribd)  to  wear  thoroughly  away. 

Dibble,  dib'.b'l,  an  instrument  used  by  gardeners  for  making 
holes  in  the  earth ;   dib'bled  (2  syl.),  dib'bling,  dib'bler. 
Welsh  tip,  a  point ;  Dutch  tip ;  German  zipfel. 
Dice,  plu.  of  die  (di),  a  small  cube  used  in  play ;   die-ing,  dice- 

ing,  playing  at  dice.  , 

French  d&,  corruption  of  "ta';"  Latin  talus,  a  die  or  solid  cube. 
Dicotyledon,  di'. cot -y. lee". don,  plu.  dicotyledons  or  dicotyledona. 
Plants  with  two  seed  lobes  for  their  embryo,  "  exogens." 
Dicotyledonous,  di'.cot-y.lee'-do-nus  (adj.) 
Gk.  di  [dis]  ktituleddn,  two  sockets,  or  lobes  (see  AcotyledOn). 
Dictate,  diU'.tate  (noun),  dlU.tate'  (verb).     Rule  1. 

Dictate,  diJsf.tate.    A  bidding,  telling  another  what  to  write. 
Dictate'.  To  order  imperiously,  to  tell  another  what  to  write ; 

dictat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dictat'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Dictation,  dik.tay' .shun.     The  act  of  dictating. 
Dictat'-or,  fern,  dicta'trix;    dictator-ship,   the   office  of 
dictator  (-ship,  0.  E.  postfix,  "tenure  of  office  or  state") ; 
dictatorial,  dik' '  ,ta.tor"ri.al,  imperious ;  dictator'ial-ly. 
Diction,  dik'shun.    Way  of  expressing  oneself. 
Dictionary,  plu.  dictionaries,  dik'.sliun.er.ri,  plu.  dik'.shitn.~ 

er.nz.     A  lexicon. 

Dictum,  plu.  dicta,  dtk'.tum,  dik'.tuh.    A  positive  or  dog- 
matic assertion. 
Ipse  dixit,  ip'.se  dix'.it.    Dogmatic  assertion.    Used  in  all 

persons  as  a  uoiin  (Latin). 

French  dictatorial,  diction,  dictum ;  Latin  dictator,  dictdtrix,  didcl- 
torius,  dictio,  gen.  dictionis,  dic.tidnarium,  v.  diotdre,  supine  dic- 
tatum  (frequentative  of  dico,  to  say),  dictum. 

Did,  past  tense  of  Do.  Old  Eng.  present  tense  ic  dd,  past  ic 
dyde,  past  part,  gedon.  Modern  Eng.  I  do,  I  did,  done. 
As  an  auxiliary  it  is  chiefly  used  in  asking  questions,  in 
which  case  it  stands  before  the  noun  or  pronoun,  as  did 
[you]  speak  ?  In  common  speech  it  is  used  to  add  em- 
phasis or  force,  as  "I  do  very  much  wish  it,"  "I  did 
indeed  love  him."  In  poetry  it  is  used  without  any  special 
purpose  beyond  helping  out  the  metre  or  rhyme. 
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Didactic,  di.dak'.tik,  designed  to  teach ;    didactical,  di.dak'.* 

ti.kal;   didac'tical-ly,  in  a  didactic  manner. 
Fr.  didactique;  Ok,  didakttkds,  fit  for  teaching  (didaskti,  to  teach). 
Didactylous,  di.dak'.ti.liis,  having  two  toes;  didactyl,  di.dak'.til, 

an  animal  with  two  toes. 
Greek  di  [dis]  daktiiltis,  two  fingers  or  toes. 

Didelphys,  di.del'.fis,  a  generic  name  for  such  animals  as  have 
two  wombs,  like  the  opossum  family ;  didelphidse,  di.del',- 
fi.de,  same  as  didelphys;  didelphoid,  di.del'.foid,  ani- 
mals with  an  abdominal  pouch  less  perfect  than  that  of 
the  (rue  opossum.  (Gk.  eidos,  resembling  the  didelphys.) 
Greek  di  [dis]  dtflphus,  double  womb. 

Die,  a  stamp,  to  expire ;  dye,  tincture,  to  tincture  (both  di). 
Die  (to  expire),  dies,  dlze ;  died  (1  syl.),  dy'-ing ;  di-er,  one 
likely  to  die  soon  (Rule  xix.) ;   dead,  ded,  lifeless,  q.v. ; 
death,  deth,  q.v.    Die  of  disease  (not  from  nor  with). 
Die,  phi.  dice  (1  syl.)    A  cube  with  six  faces  marked  with 
spots  from  one  to  six. 

The  die  is  cast.     The  last  chance  is  ventured. 
Die  (a  stamp),  plu.  dies,  dlze  (1  syl.) 

Dye,  tincture,  (verb)  to  tincture;  dyes,  dlze;  dyed  (1  syl.), 
dy'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dy'-er,  one  who  dies. 
(It  is  a  pity  that  the  original  vowels  have  been  changed 
in  the  verb  "  die"  thereby  causing  confusion  between  words 
wholly  different;    the  anomalous  spelling  of  die,  dead, 
death ;  and  the  necessity  of  breaking  Rule  xix.  in  dyeing 
to  distinguish  it  from  dying.) 
"  Die"  (to  expire),  Old  Eng.  dedd[iari],  past  dcudode,  past  part,  deddod; 

dcd'J,  defunct ;  death,  death. 

"Die"  (a  cube  with  six  faces),  French  dJ  =  day;  Latin  talus,  a  die, 
strictly,  with  four  faces  only.    Our  spelling  of  this  word  is  foolish 
and  indefensible. 
"Dye"  (tincture),  Old  Eng.  dedg,  v.  dcdg[iari],  past  dcdgode,  past 

part,  dedgod. 
Dielectric,  di'.e.lek".trik.    Dialectic,  di'.a.lek".tik. 

Dielectric  is  a  body  that  admits  tho  force  of  electricity  to 

act  through  it.     (Greek  di  [dia]  with' the  word  electric). 
Dialectic  is  the  adj.  of  dialect,  provincial. 
Dielectrics,  di'.e.lek".trlks.     The  plural  of  dielectric. 
Dialectics,  di'.a.lek".tlks.     The  art  of  word-fencing,  or  ar- 
guing with  words  rather  than  with  solid  proofs ;    it  has 
no  scope  in  experimental  philosophy,  but  its  true  pro- 
vince is  in  a  priori  or  speculative  reasoning. 
"Dielectric."    Electric  adj.  from  the  Greek  6l£ctrOn,  amber,  the  root 

of  our  word  "electricity,"  q.v.;  di  [Greek  dia]  through. 
"Dialectics"  is  from  the  verb  dialggo,  which  gives  our  word  dialogue, 
and  means  to  converse.  In  Platonic  philosophy  it  means  the 
highest  kind  of  speculative  reasoning ;  Aristotle  uses  the  word  to 
signify  that  reasoning  which  leads  to  probability  but  falls  short 
of  proof. 
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Diet,  di'.ct.     Food,  to  feed  by  regimen.    A  German  parliament. 
Diet  (verb),  di'et-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.);    di'et-ing,  di'et-er; 
dietary,  di'.e.ter  ry,  rules  of  diet,   allowance  of  food ; 
dietetic  or  dietetical,   di.e.tet'.ik,   di.e.tet'.i.kul    (adj.), 
pertaining  to  diet ;  dietet'ical-ly  (adv.) 
Dietetics,  rules  of  diet,  lhat  branch   of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  diet.     (All  sciences  from  the  Greek  -ika 
[except  five]  terminate  in  English  in  -ics.     The  five  ex- 
ceptions are  "  logic,"  "  magic,"  "  music,"  "  physic,"  and 
"  rhetoric,"  which  come  to  us  through  the  French.   R.  Ixi.) 
"Diet"  (food),  French  diUe,  di£t£tique ;    Latin  diceta,   di&tarius, 

ditsteiica,  diceteticus ;  Greek  diaita  (diaitaOmai,  to  live). 
"Diet"  (a  parliament),  French  dil>te  (from  Latin  dies  indicia  [repre- 
sentatives which  meet  on]  appointed  days). 

Dif-  the  prefix  dis-  before  the  letter  "  f." 

Differ,  differ,  to  disagree.     Defer,  de.fer',  to  postpone. 

Differ,  differed  (2  syl.),  dif fer-ing,  dif fer-ence,  differ- 
ent,  dif'ferent-ly ;  differential,  dif'.fer-en".snal  (adj. 
and  noun),  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  represented  by 
figures,  but  which  nevertheless  constitutes  a  difference ; 
adj.  measuring  minute  differences ;  differential-ly. 
( The  French  form  "  differentiel "  is  better.  We  write 
correctly  differ-ence  and  differ-ent.) 

Observe  the  difference  in  the  verb  "Defer',"  which 
makes  deferred'  (9  syl.),  deferr'-ing  (Rule  i.)  See  Defer. 

Differ  from  or  with  1 

One  person  differs  "  with  "  another  in  opinion,  but 
One  thing  differs  "  from  "  another  in  quality,  &c. 

Different  to  or  from  ? 

Both  forms  are  used :  "  This  rose  is  very  different '  from 
that;"  or,  "very  different  [unlike]  'to'  that." 

Difference  of  or  between  ? 

Differences  "of"  the  same  articles,  as  "differences  of 
opinion,"  "differences  of  sovereignty,"  &c. ;  but  differ- 
ences "  between "  different  articles,  as,  "  There  is  no 
difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile."  (Romans  x.  12.) 

Differentiate,  dif'.fer.en".she.ate,  to  find  the  difference  or 
the  "differential";  dif feren' tiat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  dif'fer- 
en'tiat-ing  (11.  xix.);  differentiation,  dif'-fer.en'-she.a"- 
shun,  determination  of  difference  or  "  differential." 
French  difference,  different,  differential,  diffdrentier,  to  differentiate ; 
Latin  diffircns,  genitive  diffgrentis,  differentia,  verb  differre,  supine 
dilatum  (our  "delay"). 
Difficult,  dif'.fl.lmlt,  not  easy  to  be  done;  difficult-ly  (adv.); 

difficulty,  plu.  difficulties,  dlf'.fi.kiil.tiz  (Rule  xliv.) 
French  difficult^ ;  Latin  difficultas,  difficulter  (adverb),  difftcilis  (dif 
facUis,  not  easy). 
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Diffidence,    dif'.fi.dense    (Rule    xxvi.).    want    of   confidence ; 

diffident,  distrustful  of  oneself;  diffident-ly. 

Latin  diffidentia,  diffidens,  gen.  -entis  (dif  [disl  ftdens,  not  trusting). 
Diffinitive,  dif.fin'.i.tiv  (double  /),  or  definitive  (see  Define). 

In  Latin  there  are  the  two  forms  dcflniKvus,  &c.,  from  "  deflnio," 

and  diffinitivu*,  &c.,  from  "  diffinio." 
Diffraction,  dif. frak'. shun  (not  di.frak' .shun),  the  turning  aside 

of  the  rays  of  light ;  diffrac'ted  (3  syl.) 

Fr.  diffraction ;  Lat.  dif  [dis]  frango,  sup.  fractum,  to  break  asunder. 
Diffuse  (noun),  dif.fuce',  (verb)  dif. fuze'.     (Rule  li.) 

Diffuse,  dif.fuce',  not  compact ;  diffuse-ness,  dif.fuce'. ness. 

Diffuse,  dif.fuze',  to  spread,  to  circulate,  to  send  in  all 
directions;  diffused,  dif.fiizd' ;  diffus-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
diffus-er,  diffus-ible  (not  -able) ;  diffusibility,  dif.fu'.zi.- 
btt".i.ty,  capability  of  being  diffused;  diffusion,  dif.fu'.- 
zhun,  a  spreading ;  diffusedly,  dlf.fu'.zed.ly,  in  a  diffuse 
manner  ;  diffusedness,  dif.fiif.zed.ncss  ;  diffusive,  dif.  - 
fu'.siv ;  diffu'sive-ly,  diffu'sive-ness. 

French  diffus,  diffusible,  diffusion;  Latin  diffusus,  diffusio,  diffusor, 

diffundire,  supine  diffasum,  to  spread  far  and  wide. 
Dig,  past  dug  [or  digged,  1  syl.],  past  part,  dug ;  digg'-ing  (R.  i.'j, 
digg'-er,  one  who  uses  the  spade. 

Danish  dige,  to  make  a  ditch  or  dike. 
Digest  (noun),  di'.jest,  (verb)  di.jest'.     (Rule  1.) 

Di'gest,  a  compilation  of  civil  laws  methodically  arranged. 

Digest',  to  dissolve  food  in  the  stomafh,  to  think  well  on 
a  subject  and  arrange  it  in  the  mind ;  digest'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
digest'-ing,  digest'-er;  digestion,  di.jes'.tchun;  digest'- 
ible  (not -able);  digestibility,  dl.jet'.ti.bU".i.ty ;  diges'- 
tive,  di.jes'.tiv. 

French  digcste,  digesteur,  digestif,  digestion;  Latin  digesta,  Justin- 
ian's code  of  laws,  digestio,  dig£r$re,  supine  digestum. 

Dight,  to  adorn  (only  used  in  poetry).     Old  English  diht[ari\. 
Digit,  dij'.it,  any  single  figure,  a  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  or  moon  ;  digital,  dij'.i.tal. 

French  digital;  Latin  digltus,  the  finger ;  dlgUCdis. 
Digitalis,  dij'.i.tay".lis.     The  fox-glove. 

"  Digitalis,"  Latin,  the  finger-flower  (from  dlgltus,  a  finger). 

"  Fox-glove,"  Old  English  foxes-glofa. 

Dignify,   dig'.ni.fy,  to   exalt   in   honour  or  rank ;    dignifies, 
dig'.ni.flze ;  dignified,  dig'.ni.fide  (R.  xi.);  dig'nify-ing. 
Dignity,  plu.  dignities,  rank,  loftiness  of  mien.     (R.  xliv.) 
Dignitary,  plu.  dignitaries,  dig'.ni.terriz,  a  clergyman  who 
holds  some  clerical   "  dignity,"   such   as  prelate,   dean, 
archdeacon,  prebendary,  canon,  &c. 

French  dignitaire,  a  dignitary,  digniti;  Low  Latin  dignitarius; 
Latin  dignusfacio,  to  make  worthy,  to  dignify. 
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Digress,  digress',  to  deviate;  digressed'  (2  syl.),  digress'-ing, 
digress'-er;  digression,  dl.gr esh'.un ;  digression-al,  dL- 
gresh'.un.al;  digress-ive,  dl.gr  es'.siv ;  digressive-ly. 

French  digresaif,  digression,-  Latin  digressio,  digrcdior,  supine 
digrcssum  (di  [dis]  gradior,  to  walk  aside  ;  gradus,  a  step). 

Digynia,  di.gin'.i.uh  (-gin  hard  as  in  "begin"),  plants  with  t\vo 
pistils  or  styles;  digynian,  di.gln'.i.an  (g  bard),  bavin;-; 
two  pistils.  Plants  with  pistils  are  called  "female," 
plants  with  stamens  are  called  "  male." 

Greek  di  gutiA,  double  female  (or  pistil).  Plants  with  two  stamens 
are  cliandria  :  i.e.,  di  andres,  double  males  (or  stamens). 

Dike  (1  syl.),  a  mound,  a  ditch;  a  large  mineral  vein. 

Old  English  die. 
Dilacerate,  di.las'.e.rate,  to  tear;   dilac'erat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 

dilac'erat-ing  (R.  xix.);  dUaceration,  di.las' .e.ray" .shun. 
French  dilace'ration,  verb  dilace'rer;  Latin  dildcerdtio,  dilucJrdre. 
Dilapidate,    di.lap' .i-date   (not   delapidate),  to    fall    to   ruin ; 

dilap'idat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  dilap'idat-ing  (Kule  xix.); 

dilapldat-or  (not  -cr,  Rule  xxxvii.),  one  who  lays  waste  ; 

dilapidation,  di.lap'. i.day". shun,  decay,  injury.     Charge 

for  "  dilapidations  "  charge  to  cover  necessary  repairs. 

French  dilapidation,  v.  dilapider  ;  Latin  dilapldatio  ;  v.  dllaplddre 
(lapldo  is  to  stone,  or  heap  up  stones ;  di-lapido  is  to  remove 
stones,  "di"  in  this  example  has  the  force  of  de  (it  reverses). 

Dilate,  di.late'  (not  delate),  to  enlarge ;  dilat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
dilat'-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  dilat'-er,  one  who  dilates ; 
dilat'-or  (applied  to  certain  muscles  of  the  nose) ;  dilat- 
able, di.late'. a.Vl  (1st  Latin  conjugation);  dilatability, 
di.late'. a.bU".i.ty  ;  dilatation,  di'.la.tay"-shun. 
French  dilatability,  dilatable,  dilatation,  verb  dilater;  Latin  dihltio, 
dUatdre  (latus,  broad ;  Greek  platus). 

Dilatory,   dil'.a.to.ry,  full    of   delay;    dil'atori-ly    (Rule  xi.), 

dU'atori-ness. 

French  dilatoire;  Latin  dildtorius  (dif-fero,  to  defer,  gup.  di-latum. 
Dilemma,  di.lem'.mah  (not  delemma).    A  perplexity. 

On  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.     Between  two  perplexities. 
French  dilemme;   Latin  dilemma,  an  argument  that  leads  to  two 
opposite  conclusions  :  as  "a  Boeotian  said,  all  Boeotians  are  liars." 
If  all  Boeotians  are  liars,  the  Boeotian  told  a  lie  when  he  said  all 
Boeotians  are  liars.    Query,  Are  they  liars  or  not  ? 

Dilettante,  plu.  dilettanti  (Italian),  dil'.et.tan'.te,  an  amateur  of 
the  fine  arts  but  not  a  proficient,  a  dabbler  in  literature 
or  the  arts;  dilettanteism,  dll'.et.tan'.te.izm,  affectation 
of  art-loving,  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Diligence,  di'Z'.i.jence  (R.  xxvi.),  industry;  diligent,  dil'igent-ly. 
French  diligent;  Latin  dtitgens,  gen.  diligent  is,  d'Mgcntia,  v.  diltgo, 
to  love  dearly.  Diligence  is  working  with  good  wUl. 
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Dill.  The  seed  of  an  aromatic  plant.  (0.  Eng.  dile,  dill  or  anise.) 
"Dill"  is  the  Ane'thum  Grave'olens ;  "Anise"  is  the  Arabic  anlsun. 
"  AnGthum,"  Greek  anethon  (and  thein,  to  grow  rapidly). 

Dilute'  (2  syl.),  to  reduce  the  strength  of  a  liquid  by  adding 
something  else ;  dilut'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  dilut'-ing  (R.  xix.) ; 
dilut'-er,  that  which  dilutes,  one  who  dilutes ;    diluent, 
di'.lu.ent  (not  dll'.u.ent),  that  which  dilutes ;   di'luente, 
water  drinks  to  dilute  the  animal  fluids ;  dilution. 
French  diluer,  dilution;  Latin  dlluffre,  sup.  dllutum,  dllutio. 
Diluvial,    dl.lu'.vtul,   pertaining  to  the  Deluge ;    diluvialist, 
dl.lu .vl.al.ist,  one  who  ascrihes  to  Noah's  flood  such  geo- 
logical phenomena  as  the  boulder-clay,  ossiferous  gravels, 
and  so  on;   diluvium,  dl.lu' .vi.um,  earth,  sand,  &c.,  de- 
posited by  the  action  of  running  water. 
Diluvian,   di.lu'.vl.an,  pertaining  to  the  Deluge ;    ante- 
diluvian, prior  to  "  Noah's  Flood." 

French  diluvien  (an  error),  diluvion;  Latin  diluvium,  v.  dllfi/Diarc. 
Dim,  obscure,  to  obscure ;  dimm'-er  (comp.),  dimm'-est  (super.) ; 
dimm'-ish,  rather  dim  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  diminutive, 
added  to   nouns  it  means  "like");    dimmed   (1  syl.), 
dimm'-ing  (Rule  i.) ;  dim-ly,  dim-ness. 
Old  Eng.  dim ;  dimlic,  dimmish ;  dimme,  dimly ;  dimnes. 
Dimension,  di.men' .shun.    The  measure  or  extent  of  a  surface. 
French  dimension;  Latin  dlmensio  (dimetior,  to  measure). 

Diminish,  di.min'.ish,  to  make  smaller;   diminished  (3  syl.), 
dimin'ish-ing,  dimin'ish-er,  dimin'ishing-ly. 

Diminuendo,  plu.  diminuendos  (R.  xlii.),  &i.m$h.u.en' .doze 

(in  Music),  softer  and  softer.    (Italian.) 
Diminution,   dim'. i.nu". shun,  decrease ;    diminutive,   di.- 

min'.u.tiv  ;  dimin'utive-ly,  dimin'utive-uess. 

French  diminutif,  diminution  ;  Latin  dimlnuiio,  dlminutlvum,  verb 
dlmlnuo  (-ish  added  to  verbs  means  "  to  make  "). 

Dimissory,  dim'.is.so.ry  (not  [letters]  demisory  or  demissory). 

French  dimissoire  (lettres  dimissoriales);  Latin  dimissorius  (verb  di 
[dis]  mitto,  supine  dimissum,  to  send  away). 

Dimity,  plu.  dimities,   dim'.i.ty,  dim'.i.tiz,  a  cloth   originally 
woven  with  two  threads.     Similarly  samite,  a  corruption 
of  xamite,  cloth  woven  with  six  threads. 
Greek  di  [dis]  mitos,  two  threads ;  hex  mitos,  six  threads. 
Dimorphism,  di.mor'.fizm,  the  property  of  assuming  two  distinct 

crystalline  forms ;  dimorphous,  di.mor'.fus;  dimorfic. 
French  dimorphe;  Greek  di  [dis]  morphS,  two-fold  form. 
Dimple,  dim'.p'l  (noun  and  verb) ;  dimpled,  dwi'.p'ld ;  dimpling, 
dlm'.pling ;  dim'ply. 
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Din,  a  confused  continuous  noise,  to  pester  with  repeated  noise 
or  demands ;  dinned  (1  syl.),  dinn-ing  (Kule  i.),  dinn-er. 
(See  below  Dine.) 

Old  English  dyn[ian],  to  din  ;   dyne,  a  din ;    dinung,  a  dinning,  a 
tinkling.    Latin  tinnfo,  to  prattle,  to  tinkle. 

Dine  (1  syl.),  dined  (1  syl.),  din-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dinner  (this 
is  a  blunder  in  spelling,  the  word  ought  to  be  diner,  as 
in  French),  dinner-less,  &c. 

Old  English  dynan  to  dine  ;  French  diner,  verb  and  noun. 
Ding,  to  knock;  dinged  (1  syl.),  ding' -ing  (not  din-ging). 

Ding-dong.     The  sound  of  bells.     (An  imitative  word). 

Old  Eng.  dencg[ari],  past  deancg,  past  part,  doncgen,  to  knock  or  ding. 
Dingle,  dln'.g'l,  a  glen ;  dingle-dangle,  hanging  slovenly. 

"Dingle,"  a  glen  amidst  hills.    Old  Eng.  dynig,  hilly  (with  dim.) 

"Dingle,"  to  hang  loosely.    Danish  dingle,  to  dangle  or  bob  about. 

Dingy,  din'.je,  soiled ;  din'gi-ness,  din'gi-ly  (Rule  xi.) 
Dinornis.     (See  Deinornia.) 
Dinotherium.     (See  Deinotherium.) 

Dint,  effort,  force.    By  dint  of  (industry),  by  the  power  of... 
Dent.     An  indentation. 

"  Dint,"  Old  Eng.  dynt,  a  stroke  or  blow. 

"Dent,"  Lat.  dens,  gen.  dentis.    To  dent,  "dentium  more  indde're." 

Diocese,  di'.o.sis  (not  diocess),  the  circuit  over  which  a  bishop 
has  jurisdiction;  diocesan,  di.os'.e.san  (not  di.o.see'.sari), 
a  bishop,  one  who  holds  a  diocese,  adj.  belonging  to  a 
diocese,  as  diocesan  inspector. 

French  diocese,  diocdsain;  Latin  dioecestinus,  dioecesis;  Greek  dioi- 

kesis,  administration,  v.  dioik<?6,  to  administer. 
{Misled,  as  usual,  by  the  French,  our  words  are  ill-spelt  and  ill-pro- 

nounced.    They  should  be  dioecese,  direce'san.) 

Dioecia,  di.c'si.uh,  a  class  of  plants,  like  the  willow,  having  male 
flowers  on  one  plant  and  female  on  another;    dicecian, 
or  dioecious  (adj.),  di.e'.si.an,  dl.e'.si.us. 
French  dicecie  ;  Greek  di  [dis]  oikos,  two  houses. 
Dioncea,  dl.o.nee'.ah.    Venus's  fly-trap. 

Venus  was  called  DionoM,  and  the  flower  is  called  after  her  from  its 
grace  and  elegance. 

Dioptrics,  di.op'.triks,  that  part  of  optics  which  shows  how  light 
is  refracted  in  passing  through  glass,  air,  water,  &c. 
(Rule  Ixi.),  dioptric  (adj.) 

French  dioptrique,  noun  and  adj. ;  Greek  didptrdn,  something  trans- 
parent (di  [diaj  optdmai,  to  see  through). 

Diorama,  di' ,o.rdh"mdh.    Panorama,  pun'.o.rdh.mdh. 

A  "diorama"  is  a  series  of  pictures  "seen  through"  an 
aperture.  A  panorama  is  one  largo  picture  stretched  on 
a  cylinder,  the  axis  of  which  is  the  point  of  view. 
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(Both  these  words,  'borrowed  from  the  French,  are  mis- 
spelt.    They  should  be  Dihorama  and  Panhorama.) 

"  Panorama,"  Greek  pan  hordma,  a  view  of  all  [at  a  glance]. 

"Diorama,"  Greek  di  [dia]  hordma,  a  view  through  [an  aperture], 

Dioscorea,  di'.os.kor"re.a,h.     The  yam,  <fcc. 

So  named  from  DioscSrfdSs,  the  Greek  botanist. 
Diotis,  di.d'.tis.    A  shrub,  the  sea-cotton  weed. 
Dip,  a  plunge  in  water,  the  incline  of  a  stratum,  a  caudle  made 
by  dipping  a  wick  in  tallow,  to  plunge  into  water,  to 
incline  downwards,  &c.;  dipped  (1  syl.)  or  dipt,  dipping 
(Bule  i.),  dipp'-er. 

Old  English  dlpp[an],  past  dippede,  past  part,  dipped. 
Diphtheria,   dif.rhee'.ri.uh  (not  dip.thcria),   a   throat  disease; 

diphtheritic,  dif'.The.rif'.ik,  adj. 

Greek  diphthera,  leather.     The  disease  is  characterised  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  leathery  membrane  in  the  throat. 

Diphthong,  dif  '.thong  (not  dip.thong),  two  vowels  pronounced 
together  with  a  different  sound  to  either  of  them  sepa- 
rately, as  sauce,  where  -au-  has  a  sound  different  to  either 
"  a  "  or  "  u."  If  two  vowels  are  pronounced  together, 
•without  producing  a  new  sound,  it  is  an  improper  diph- 
thong, as  ea  in  beat,  Avhere  "  a  "  serves  only  to  lengthen 
the  "  e,"  and  ie  in  believe,  where  the  sound  of  e  onl^ 
remains;  diphthongal,  dif.rhon'.gal;  diphthongal-ly. 
French  diphthongue;  Latin  diphthongus ;  Greek  diphthoggos  (di 
[dis]  phthtiggGs,  double  sound  ;  pltthe'ggo'mai,  to  utter  a  sound). 

Diploe,   dip'.lo.e.     The  network  of  bone-tissue  between  the 

tables  of  the  skull ;  the  cellular  substance  of  leaves. 
French  diploe;  Latin  diplols,  a  doublet;  Greek  dipldds,  two-fold. 
Diploma,  plu.  diplomas,  di.pld.mah,  &c.  (not  deplo'ma).    A  cer- 
tified writing  conferring  a  privilege. 

Diplomatic,  di.plo.mitt'.ik;  diplomat'ical,  diplomat'ical-ly. 
Diplomacy,   di.plom'.a.sy,  the   art  and  practice  of  state- 
craft; diplomatist,  di.plom'.a.tist,  one  employed  in.... 
Diplomatics,  di.plom'.a.tiks.     The  art  of  deciphering  ancient 

documents,  and  determining  their  age  and  authenticity. 
French  diplomatique,  diplome,  diplomatic;  Latin  diploma;  Greek 
dipKma.  Every  sort  of  ancient  charter,  donation,  bull,  &c. ,  was 
called  a  diploma,  being  inscribed  by  the  Romans  on  two  tables  of 
copper  folded  together ;  in  early  English  history,  a  diploma  is  often 
called  "a  pair  of  letters"  (dipldo's,  double";  duplicate). 

Dipper,  dipping,  dipped.     (See  Dip.) 

Diprotodon,  plu.  diprotodons,  dlpru'.to.don.  A  gigantic  fossil 
animal  allied  to  the  kangaroo,  with  more  than  one  pair 
of  incisor  teeth. 

Greek  di  [dis]  prdtos-tidous,  duplex  incisors  or  "first  teeth." 

13 
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Dipteran,  plu.  dipterans  or  diptera,   dip' '.te.ran,   dip'.te.ranz, 
dip'.te.rah,  insects,  like  the  blow-flow,  with  only  two  wings  ; 
dipteral,  dip'.te.ral;  dipterous,  dip'.te.rus  (adj.) 
Frsnch  diptbre  ;  Greek  di  [dis]  fiSron,  two  wings. 
Dire  (1  syl.),  dreadful,  dismal.    Dyer,  dy'.er,  one  who  dyes ; 

dier,  di'.er,  one  at  the  point  of  death. 
Dire,  direst,  di'.rest  (most  dire).    The  comparative  form 

[direr]  is  not  in  use. 

Dire'ful  (2  syl.),  dire'ful-ly,  dire'ful-ness. 
Old  Eng.  dar,  injury,  v.  derian,  to  destroy,  hence  Shakespeare's 
"dearest  foe"  =  deadliest  foe ;  Latin  dims,  dire  (Dlrce,  the  furies). 

Direct',  adj.  straight,  plain,  express,  verb  to  command,  regulate, 
show  the  way ;  direct' -er  (more  direct),  direct'-est  (most 
direct);  direct-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  direct'-ing. 

Direct-ly,  immediately,  openly,  in  a  straight  course ;  direct'- 
ness;  direction,  di.rek' .shun ;  -directive,  di.rek'.tiv. 

Director,  fern,  directress,  manager ;   direct'or-ship. 

Directorate,  di.rek'. to.rate,  the  office  or  body  of  directors; 

directory,  di.rek'. to.ry. 

French  direct,  direction,  directoire;  Latin  dlrectus,  directio,  director 
(rectus,  right). 

Dirge,  durj  (contraction  of  the  Latin  dlrige  (3  syl.),  the  first 
word  of  a  Latin  funeral  hymn),  a  funeral  hymn. 

Dirk,  durlc.    A  dagger.     (Scotch  durk,  a  dagger.) 

Dirt;    dirty,  not  clean,  to  defile;    dirties,  dui'Mz ;    dirtied, 
dur'.ted;  dirty-ing  (Kule  XT.),  dir'ti-ness,  dirti-er  (more 
dirty,  one  who  dirties),  dirti-est  (most  dirty). 
Old  Eng.  ge-drit[an],  fseces  ;  German  dreck  (by  transposition  derck}. 

Dis-  (Greek  and  Latin  prefix,  meaning  "asunder").  The  most 
usual  signification  in  English  is  not  or  the  reverse  of,  but 
not  unfrequently  it  denotes  apart,  sometimes  it  means 
tivo,  and  in  a  few  examples  it  is  simply  emphatic. 

Dis-  and  Un- ;  Dis-  denotes  separation  of  what  has  been  united ; 
Un-  that  union  has  never  existed.  Dis-  ought  to  be 
joined  only  to  Lat.  or  Gk.  words,  un-  only  to  native  words. 

Disable,  unable,  un.a'.Vl  (adj.)  not  able,  dis.a'.b'l  (verb),  to  ren- 
der unable;  disabled,  dis.a'.b'ld;  dis'abling. 
Disability,  dis' \a.bil" '.i.ty ,  incapacity;   disabilities,  dis'. a.- 

bil'.i.tiz,  legal  disqualifications ;  disa'ble-ment. 
Latin  dis  hubllis,  not  habile,  not  able. 
Disabuse,  (noun)  dis'.a.buce',  (verb)  dis'.a.buze'.     (Rule  H.) 

Disabuse  (verb),  to  undeceive;  dis'abused'  (3  syl.),  dis'a- 

bus'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
French  dtsahuier ;  I/atin  dis  ab-usus,  to  rid  of  abuse. 
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Disacknowledge,  ctis'.uk.nol". ledge  (not  dis'.ak.knuw"dedge),  to 

disown ;  disacknowledged  (4  syl.),  disacknowledg-ing. 
Unacknowledged  (4  syl.),  not  owned,  not  answered. 
Old  English  cnawineg,  knowledge,  with  the  Latin  dis,  ac  [ad],     Un- 
is  the  better  prefix  for  this  word. 

Disadvantage,  dis'. ad.van". tape,  the  reverse  of  advantage,  to 
injure  in  interest;  disadvantageous,  dis'.ad.vun.tay".jus; 
d  is'advanta'geous-ly,  dis'advanta'geous-ness. 

French  avantage,  with  dis.  Latin  ad  vSnio,  to  come  to.  "Advan- 
tage" meant  originally  "the  portion  of  goods  which  caine  to  a 
child  from  the  will  of  his  father,  or  from  the  law's  award.  " 

Dis'affect',  to  uliemite  uffectiun ;  dis'affect'-ing ; 

Un'affect'-ing,  having  no  power  to  move  the  passions. 
Disaffect'-ed,  estranged  in  affection; 
Un'affect'-ed,  of  simple  unartificial  manners. 
Dis'affec'ted-ly,  iu  an  ill-disposed  manner ; 
Un'affec'ted-ly,  without  artifice  in  sjieech  and  manners. 
Dis'affec'ted-ness,  being  ill-affected  and  discontented ; 
Un'affec'ted-ness,  being  without  affectation. 
Disaffection,  dis'. uf.fek". shun,  want  of  goodwill. 
French  disaffection;  Latin  dis  af  [a.<i]  fectus,  ill  acted  on. 
Disagree,  dis'.a.gree',  to  differ ;  dis'agreed',  dis'agree'-ing,  dis'- 

agree'-ment,   dis'agree'-able  (not  disagrcable  as  many 

write  the  word),  dis'agree'ably,  disa'gree'able-ness. 
Un'agree'able,  un'agree'ably,  unagree'able-ness,  indicate 

less  aversion.  Dis-agreeable  means  positively  distasteful; 

un-agreeable  not  positively  pleasing. 
French  desagreable;  Latin  dis  a  [adl  grains,  not  ploasing  to  us. 
fTlie  French  spelling  of  "  disagreeable"  must  be  carefully  avoided J 

Disallow,  dis'.al.low  (-low  to  rhyme  with  'now],  dis'allowed' 
(3  syl.),.dis'allow'-ing,  tiis'allow'-able ;  dis'allow'-ance, 
refusal  to  allow  or  permit. 

DM  and  Fr.  alloucr;  Lat.  dis  al  [ad]  locdre,  to  refuse  to  place  to  [your  share]. 
Disannex,  dis'.an.nex'  (not  dis'.a.nex'),  to  separate ;  dis'annexed' 

(3  syl.),  separated ; 
TJnannexed,  not  joined  together; 
Dis'annex'-ing,  severing  what  is  annexed. 
Latin  dis  an  [ad]  nexus,  the  reverse  of  tying  to  (neclo,  to  tye). 
Disannul,  dis'.an.nul',  to  abolish  or  annul ;  disannulled'  (3  syl.), 
dis'annulT-ing  (Rule  i.),  dis'annul'-ment  (one  I,  because 
-ment  does  not  begin  with  a  vowel). 
Un'annulled'  (3  syl.)    Not  repealed. 

(Disannul  ought  to  be  abolished,  the  prefix  "  dis  "  is  quite 
useless,  and  "annul"  is  the  better  word.) 
French  annuller  ;  Latin  dis  an  [ad]  nullum,  [to  bring]  to  nothing. 

JS-2 
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Disappear,  dis'.ap.peer'  (not  dis'.a.peer'),  to  vanish,  to  cease  to 
appear;   disappeared'  (3  syl.),  dis'appear'-ing,  dis'ap- 
pear'-ance  (ought  to  be  disappear-ence,  R.  xxiv.) 
Dis  and  French  apparence;  Latin  dis  ap  [ad]  parere,  part,  parens, 

to  discontinue  to  appear  to  [sight]. 
Disappoint,  dis'.ap. point'  (not  dis'. a. point'),  to  fail  expectation ; 

dis'appoint'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  balked  in  expectation; 
Un'appoint'-ed,  not  elected  or  appointed. 
Dis'appoint'-ing,  dis'appoint'ment. 
Disappointed  of  a  thing  not  obtained. 
Disappointed  in  a  thing  obtained. 

French  ddsappointer,  ddsappointement  (4  syl.);  Latin  dis  ap  [ad] 
pondus,  not  to  add  to  the  main  sum.     "Appoint"  is  the  "odd 
money  "  of  a  bill,  or  the  balance  of  an  account.    To  dis-appoint  is 
to  cut  off  the  odd  money  rr  to  fail  in  paying  the  balance. 
Disapprove,    dis'.ap.proov    (not    dis' .a. prove') ;    disapproved' 
(3  syl.),  dis'approv'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dis'approv'ing'-ly, 
dis'approv'-al;  disapprobation,  dis'. up. pro. bay". shun. 
French  desapprouver,  disapprobation;  Latin  dis  ap  [ad]  proldre,  to 

fail  to  prove  to  [one],  or  to  satisfy  one's  judgment. 
Disarm',  to  divest  of  weapons  of  offence;   disarmed'  (2  syl.), 

divested  of  arms  ; 

Unarmed,  not  having  any  -weapon  of  offence. 
Disarm'-ing ;  disarmament,  dis' '.ar" '.ma.ment. 
French  dtsarmcr,  dtaarmement ;  Latin  dis  arma,  deprived  of  arms. 
Disarrange,  dis'.ar.runge'  (not  dis'.a.range'),  to  put  out  of  order ; 

disarranged'  (3  syl.),  put  out  of  order; 
Un'arranged'  (3  syl.),  not  yet  put  into  order. 
Disarrangement,  dis'.ar.ranj'.ment.    (Only  five  words  drop 

the  final  e  before  -ment.     Rule  xviii.) 
French  arranger,  derangement;  Latin  dis  ar  [ad]  rego,  to  dissort 

what  is  regulated,    (-n-  is  not  fundamental.) 

Disarray,  dis'.ar.ray,  to  put  out  of  order,  to  divest  of  raiment ; 
dis'arrayed'  (3  syl.),  dis'array'-ing,  dis'array'-er  (R.  xiii.) 
TJn'arrayed'  (3  syl.)     Not  dressed,  not  put  in  array. 
Low  Latin  dis  arraya,  to  put  out  of  military  array. 
Disassociate  or  dissociate,  dis' '.as.so' '.si.ate,  dis. so'. si.ate,  to  dis- 
unite;  dis'asso'ciat-ed  or  disso'ciat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
separated  from  companions ; 
Un'asso'ciat-ed,  not  joined  to  a  society. 
Dis'asso'ciat-ing  or  disso'ciat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Fr.  dtsassocier ;  Lat.  dis  as  [ad]  sociare,  to  cease  being  a  companion  of  one. 
Disaster,  dis.cis'.ter,  a  mischance,  an  accident ;   disastrous,  dis.- 
as'.trous  (not  dis.as'.te.rus),  calamitous;    disas'trous-ly, 
disas'trous-ness. 

French  dteastre;  Mid.  Lat.  dis  astrOstte,  not  fortunate  (aslrum,  a 
star) ;  Greek  d&s  astron,  ill  starred  (*J*  alway*  denotes  evil  or  the 
subversion  of  good). 
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Disavow,  dis'.n.vow',  to  disclaim  ;  dis'avowed'  (3  syl.),  dis'avow'- 
ing,  dis'avow'-al,  dis'avow'-er,  dis'avow'-ment  (-vow  to 
rhyme  with  now}.     Un' avowed'  (3  syl.),  not  owned. 
French  cUsawwer;  Latin  dis  a  [ad]  vuveo,  to  refuse  to  vow  to  [one]. 

Disband',  to  dismiss  from  military  service ;  disband'-ed  (Eule 
xxxvi.),  disband'-ing,  disband' -ment. 

French  dtbander,  d&andement  (3  syl.) ;  Latin  dis  bandum,  [to  send] 
away  from  the  banner. 

Disbar',  debar',  unbar' ;  -barred,  -bard ;  -barr'-ing,  &c.  (B.  i.) 
Dis-bar,  to  deprive  a  barrister  of  his  right  to  plead ; 
De-bar,  to  forbid; 
Unbar,  to  draw  back  a  bar,  as  to  "  unbar  the  door." 

The  "bar"  to  which  barristers  are  called  is  the  rail  which  divides 
the  counsel  from  the  "  laity." 

Un-  is  a  native  prefix,  denoting  privation,  opposition,  or  deterioration. 

Disbelieve,  dia'.be.leve'  (R.  xxviii.),  not  to  believe  a  statement ; 
disbelieved  (3  syl.),  dis'believ'-ing  (R.xix.).not  believing 
a  statement ;  un'believ'-ing,  not  believing  in  Revelation* 

Disbeliev'-er,  one  who  distrusts  a  statement; 

Unbeliev'-er,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  Revelation. 

Disbelief,  dis'. be. lee f,  distrust  in  a  statement ; 

Unbelief,  scepticism,  having  no  faith  in  Revelation. 

Unbeliev'-able  (not  disbelievable),  unworthy  to  be  believed. 

Old  Eng.  un-geledfa,  un-  or  dis-  belief  ;  two  very  pretty  words  might 
be  restored,  viz.,  ungdedfsum,  unbelieving,  and  ungeledfsumncs. 

Disbowel  or  disembowel,  dis.bdw'.el,   dis'.em.bow'.el   (bow  to 
rhyme  with  now),  to  take  out  the  entrails ;  dis-  or  disem- 
-bowelled  (-bow'. eld),  -bowelling  (R.  iii.  EL),  -boweller. 
Dis  and  French  boel;  Latin  lotellus,  a  gut. 

Disbud',  to  deprive  of  buds;    disbudd'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dis- 

budd'-ing  (Rule  i.)    Unbudd'-ed,  not  budded. 
Dis-  and  the  French  bouton,  a  bud. 
Disburden,   disburthen,   unburden,   unburtlien,   dis-    or   un- 

-bur'. den,  -bur'. then,  to  remove  a  load ; 
Disburdened  or  disburthened,  dis-  -bur'.dend,  -bur'.thend, 

relieved  of  a  load ; 

Unbur'dened  or  unburthened,  without  a  load. 
Disbur'den-ing,  disburthen-ing,  unbur'den-ing  or  unbur'- 
then-ing,  removing  a  load. 

Dis-  or  un-  with  Old  Eng.  byrden  or  byrlhen  (kyrd,  heavy,  byr[an] 
or  bdr[ari],  to  bear).  Our  words  should  have  been  spelt  byrden  or 
berden  to  preserve  the  derivation  more  correctly. 
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Disburse,  dis.burce',  to  lay  out  money;  disbursed'  (2  syl.),  dis- 
burs'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  disburse'-ment  (Rule  xviii.),  the  act 
of  paying  out  money ;  disburse'-ments,  money  paid  out ; 
disburs'-er,  one  who  pays  out  money. 

French  dSbourse,  dtboursements  (3  syl.),  v.  dtbourscr  (bourse,  a  purse, 
the  [money]  exchange). 

Disc,  disk,  the  face  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the  face  of  a  shield  or 
any  round  flat  body.  Disk  (in  Botany},  a  ring  or  scale 
between  the  bases  of  the  stamens  and  ovary. 
Discous,  dis'.kus  (adj.),  broad,  flat;  disciform,  dis' .si.fonn 
(not  dis'. ki.  form),  in  the  form  of  a  flat  round  body ; 
discoid,  dis'.Uoid  [pith],  in  Botany  that  which  is  divided 
into  cavities  by  discs. 

French  disque;  Latin  discus,  disciformulis  ;  Greek  diskds,  a  quoit, 
a  round  flat  stone  or  piece  of  metal. 

Discard,  dis.kard',  to  reject;  discard'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dis- 
card'-ing ;  discard'-er,  one  who  discards. 

Spanish  descartar,  to  discard,  or  reject  cards;  descarte,  the  cards 
rejected  or  thrown  out  of  one's  hand. 

Discern,  diz.zern',  to  see,  to  discriminate ;  discerned,  diz.zernd'; 
discern'-ing,  discern'ing-ly ;  discern-er,  diz.zcrn'.cr ; 
discern'-ment,  discern'-ible  (not  -able),  discern'ible- 
ness;  discern'ibly,  diz.zern'.iMy. 

Discernment  and  discretion  are  both  from  the  same  root- 
verb  (Latin  discerno),  but  now 

Discernment  means  insight,  and  discretion,  prudence. 

French  discernement  (3  syl ),  verb  discerner;  Latin  discernere,  supine 
discretum  (dis  cerno,  to  sift  and  separate,  hence  to  distinguish). 

discharge'  (2  syl.),  to  dismiss ;  discharged'  (2  syl.),  discharg'- 
ing  (Rule  xix.);  discharg'-er,  one  who  discharges. 

Discharged'  (said  of  firearms),  shot  off; 

Uncharged'  (said  of  firearms),  not  "loaded." 
French  dicharger,  to  unload  (charger,  to  load) ;  Low  Latin  earcare 

to  freight  a  ship.    To  "discharge  "  means  to  unload. 
Disciple,  dis.sl'.p'l  (not  de.si'.p'l),  a  pupil,  a  follower ;  disci'ple- 
ship  (-ship,  Old  English,  "office,"  "state  of  being...";. 

Disciplinarian,  dis' .si.pli.nair"ri.an,  one  strict  to  enforce 
discipline;  disciplinary,  dis".si.pli.nerry. 

Discipline,  dis',si.plm,  subjection  to  rules  and  masters,  to 
train  to  obedience;  disciplined  (3  syl.),  dis'ciplln-ing 
(Rule  xix:.);  dis'ciplm-er,  one  who  trains. 

Disciplinable,  dis.si.pli'.na.b'l;  discipli'nable-ness. 

French  disciple,  disciplinable,  disciplinaire,  discipline,  v.  discipliner; 
Latin  disciplma,  disciplinabilis,  disclpulus,  a  scholar  (capulo  [in 
composition  cipulo]  is  to  pour  liquor  from  one  Tessel  into  another, 
and  a  dis-cipleis  one  into  whom  instruction  is  poured). 
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Disclaim,  dis.ldame',  to  disavow;  disclaimed'  (2  syl.), disclaim'- 
ing,  disclaim'-er,  disclaim' -ant.  Unclaimed,  not  claimed. 
Declaim',  to  spout,  to  recite ;  declaimed  (2  syl.),  &c. 
"Disclaim,"  Latin  dis  clamare,  to  refuse  to  call  for  [one]. 
"  Declaim,"  French  dtclamer;  Latin  decldmdre,  to  make  set  speeches. 

Disclose,  to  reveal;  unclose,  to  open  what  is  closed;   dis-  or 

un-  closed'  (2  syl.),  clos'-ing  (R.  xix.),  disclos-er,  one 

who  reveals  or  tells  some  secret ;  disclosure,  dis.clo .zhur. 

Dis  and  Old  Eng.  clusa, ;  Latin  clanstrum,  a  prison.    To  dis-closc  is 

"to  discharge  from  confinement"  or  secrecy. 

Eiscolour,  dis.kiil'.er,  to  stain ;  discoloured,  dis.kul'.erd,  injured 
in  its  colour ;  uncoloured,  un.kiil'.erd,  not  coloured ; 
discoloration,  dis'.kiil.er.a".shun. 

("  Discolour  "  icould  be  better  without  the  "  u,"  which  is 
dropped  in  "  discoloration.") 

French  decoloration,  dicolorer;  Latin  decdlor,  decdlordtio,  v.  decdlo- 
rare  (cdloro,  to  colour). 

Discomfit,  dis.kum.fit,  to  defeat.    Discomfort  (see  below). 
Discom'fit-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  discom'fit-ing,  routing ; 
discomfiture,  dis.kum'.fi.tchur,  defeat  in  battle. 

French  dAcovfiture ;  Latin  confectus,  finished  (con  facto,  completely 
done),  dis-  in  a  bad  sense. 

Discomfort,  dis.kum'.fort,  absence  of  comfort,  to  make  uneasy ; 
discom'fort-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  discom'fort-ing ;  discom- 
forture,  dis.kujii'.for.tchur,  want  of  comfort. 

Discom'forted,  made  uneasy ; 

Uncom'forted,  not  consoled. 

Uncomfortable,  un.kum'.for.ta.b'l,  not  easy;  uncomfortable- 
ness;  uncom'fortably,  uneasily. 

French  dfconfort,  v.  dAconforter;  Latin  dis  confortdri,  the  reverse  of 
being  strong  or  comforted  (fortis,  strong). 

Discommode.     (See  Incommode.) 

Discompose,  dis'.kom.poze',  to  unsettle;  De'compose',  to  reduce 
u    compound    body    to    its    elements    or    ingredient; 
dis'composed'  (3  syl.),  dis'compos'-ing,  dis'compos'-er ; 
discomposure,  dis'.kom.po".shur,  agitation. 
Un'composed'  (3  syl.)    'Chiefly  applied  to  literary  work. 

French  decomposer,  to  discompose  and  decompose;  Latin  de  com- 
pongre,  to  de-compose,  dis  coinpongre,  to  discompose. 

Disconcert,  dis'.kon.sert',  to  disturb,  to  put  out  of  countenance; 
dis'concert'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dis'concert'-ing. 

Un'conoert'ed,  not  concerted. 

French  deconcerier ;  Latin  con-certdre  is  "to  strive  together,"  hence 
"to  be  in  harmony,"  dis-conccrttire  is  "to  strive  contrary  ways," 
hence  "  to  be  out  of  harmony,"  "  to  be  disturbed,"  &c. 
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Disconnect,  dis'.kon.nekf,  to  separate;  dis'connect'-ed  (4  syl.), 
separated ;  un'connect'-ed,  having  no  connection ;  dis'- 
oonnected-ly,  unconnected-ly,  disconnect'-ing,  discon- 
nect-er;  disconnection,  dis'.kon. nek". shun;  disconnec- 
tive, dis'.kon.nek'.tiv ;  disconnective-ly. 

JDis-  and  French  connexion,  connectif;  Latin  dis  connecto,  to  unbind 
what  is  bound  together  (necto,  to  bind). 

Disconsolate,   dls.kori.so.latc,  sorrowful ;    discon'solate-ly,  dis- 
con'solate-ness ;  disconsolation,  dis. kori. so. lay". shun. 
The  rest  of  these  words  are  compounded  with  in-  or  un-. 
Inconsolable,  in' ,kon.so" .la.b'l ;  inconsolable-ness,  incon- 

solably,  in'.kon.so".la.bly. 

TTn'consoled'  (3  syl.),  not  consoled,  TtnconsoT-ing  (R.  xix.) 
French  inconsolable,  inconsoli;  Latin  dis-  consoldtua,  &c. 
Discontent,  dis' .kon.tent' ,  want  of  content;  dis'content'-ed,  dis'- 

content'ed-ly,  dis'content'ed-ness,  dis'content'-ment. 
Mal'content',  one  politically  discontented  or  inclined  for 
sedition ;  malcontent'-ed,  malcontent'ed-ly,  malcontent'- 
ed-ness,  malcontent'-ment. 

Non'content,  plu.  non'contents.      Lords  who  negative  a 
"  bill."     Those  who  approve  of  it  are  called  "  Contents." 
French  verb  mecontenter,  tn^contentement,  mAcontent ;  Latin  maU 
contcntus,  &c.,  dis  contentus,  &c. 

Discontinue,  dis' .conMri .u,  to  cease;  discontinued  (4  syl.), 
discontin'u-ing  (Eule  xix.),  discontin'u-ance ;  discon- 
tinuation, dis'. kon.tln'.u.a". shun ;  discontinuity,  dis'.. 
kon.ti.nu'.i.ty  ;  discontinuous,  dis' .kon.tin" .u.us. 
French  discontinu,  discontinuation,  verb  discontinuer,  discontinuity, 
discontinuance ;  Latin  dis  contfnudre,  &c. 

Dis'cord,  want  of  harmony;    discordance,  discor'dant; 

discor'dancy,  phi.  discordancies,    dis.U5r'dun.siz    (Rule 
xliv.);  discor'dant-ly. 

French  discord,  discordance,  discordant;  Latin  discordans,  genitive 
discordantis,  discordia  (dis  corda,  hearts  asunder). 

Discount,  (noun)  dis'.kount,  (verb)  dis.kount'  (Rule  1.) 
Dis'count,  abatement  for  ready  money. 
Discount',  to  make  an  abatement  for  ready  money;  dis- 

count'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  disc'ount'-ing,  discount'-er. 
Uncounf  ed,  not  counted. 

French  ddcompte,  verb  A?comp?«r  =  da.k6n.tay  ;  Latin  dis  comptitari, 
not  to  be  reckoned  [in  the  account]. 

Discountenance,  dis.koun'.te.nance,  to  discourage;  discoun'- 
tenanced  (4  syh),  discoun'tenanc-ing  (Rule  xix.) ; 
discoun'tenanc-er,  one  who  discountenances. 

French  faveur,  the  coxintenance  ;  dtfaveur,  the  exact  equivalent  of 
dis-  countenance.     French  conienance  (2  syl.);   Latin  continent, 
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containing,  continentia.  The  word  "countenance"  means  tho 
"contents";  hence  the  "outline  "or  "contour,"  and  by  still  fur- 
ther licence  "  the  superficial  aspect."  (Our  word  is  ill  formed.  J 

Discourage,  dis.kiir'rage,  to  dissuade,  to  dishearten;  discour'- 
aged  (3  syl.),  discour'ag-ing  (Rule  xix.),  discour'aging-ly, 
discouVag-er,  disconr'age-ment  (Rule  xviii.) 

French  decouragement,  verb  dfcouragcr;  Latin  dis  cor  ago,  to  act  on 
the  heart  the  wrong  way. 

Discourse,  dis.ko'rse',  conversation,  to  converse;  discoursed' 
(2  syl.),  discours'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  discours'-er ;  discour- 
sive,  dis.ko'r.siv.  Discur'sive  means  "  desultory." 
French  discours  ;  Latin  discursus  (discurro,  supine  discursum,  to  run 
over.  A  discourse  is  a  "running  over"  [some  subject].  A  discus- 
sion is  a  shaking  about  [of  some  subject]. 

Discourteous  or  Uncourteous,  -kor.te'us  (not  -kur'.tchus),  impo- 
lite; discour'teous-ness  or  uncourteous-ness,  discour'te- 
ous-ly  or  uncour'teous-ly,  rudely ;  discourtesy,  phi.  dis- 
courtesies, dis.kor'.te.siz  (never  wn-)  (not  dis.kur'.te.sy) 
(Rule  xliv.),  want  of  courtesy. 
French  discourtois,  discourtoisie.    (See  Court.) 
Discover,  dis.kuv'.er  (not  dis.kov'.er).    Uncov'er. 
Discover,  to  find  out  what  was  unknown ; 
Uncover,  to  remove  a  covering  from  some  object. 

Dis-,  or  un-  covered,  -kuv'.erd,  -cov'er-ing,  -cov'er-cr, 
discover-able ;  discovery,  dis.kuv'.e.ry. 

French  dtcouvrir,  to  discover  and  uncover,  di'cmtrreur.  Low  Latin 
coffra;  Latin  ctiphinus,  a  coffer.  To  cover  is  "put  into  a  coffer." 

Discredit,  dis.kred'M,  disgrace,  not  to  credit  or  believe ;    dis- 
credlt-ed   (Rule  xxxvi.),  discred'it-ing,  discredit-able, 
(Rule  xxiii.),  discreditably. 
Incred'-ible,   not  credible;    incredible-ness,   incredibly; 

incredibility,  in.kred'.i.bil".i.ty,  state  of  disbelief. 
Incred'ulous,  not  believing;   incred'ulous-ness,  incred'u- 

lous-ly;  incredulity,  in'.kre.du".lLty. 

French  discredit,  v.  discreiUter,  incrMilnlit6,  incrJdide,  incridwliU ; 
Latin  dis  credere,  ineredibilis,  incredibllitas,  iricreditus,  discredited, 
incridtilitas,  incredulus. 

Discreet,  prudent.    Discrete,  disjoined.    Both  dis.krcet'. 

Discreet'-ly,  discreet'-ness ;  discretion,  dia.kresh'.un  (not 
dis.kree'.shmi) ;  discretion-ary,  dis.kreslif'.un.a.ry. 

French  discret,  discretion,  discritionnaire ;  Latin  discretus,  discrelio, 
v.  dis-cerno,  supine  discretum,  to  discern  [right  from  wrong]. 

Discrepancy,  pin.  discrepancies,  dis.krep'.an.slz.    (Rule  xliv.) 

Disagreement  in  a  statement. 
Latin  discr^pantia  (dis  erf  pare,  to  creak  or  jar  sadly) 
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Discrete'  (2  syl.)i  disjoined;    discretive,  dis.kree'.tiv ;    discre'- 

tive-ly.    (See  Discreet.) 

French  discret,  discreet  and  discretive ;  Latin  discreius,  severed. 
Discretion,  dis.kresh'.un ;  discretion-ary.     (See  Discreet.) 

Discriminate,  dis.krim'.in.ate,  to  mark  the  difference  of  objects; 
discrim'inat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  discrim'inat-ing  (R.  xix.), 
discrim'inating-ly,  discrim'inat-or  (not  -er,  R.  xxxvii.); 
discriminatory,  dis.krim'.ln.a.to.ry ;  discriminative,  dis.- 
krim'.in.a.tiv ;  discrimination,  dis. krim'.in.a". shun. 
("  Discrimination  "  one  of  the  words  in  -tion,  not  Fr.) 

Latin  diserimen,  genitive  discrlmlnis,  discrimlncitio,  discrlmVndtus, 
verb  discrimlnare ;  Greek  dis  krima,  judgment  between  [things]. 

Discrown',  to  depose  a  sovereign  or  deprive  him  of  his  crown ; 

discrowned'  (2  syl.),  discrown'-ing. 
Un'crowned'  (2  syl.),  not  crowned. 

To  "crown"  is  to  invest  a  person  with  a  crown  as  a  symbol  of 
royalty.    To  "discrown"  is  to  remove  from  him  that  symbol. 

Discursive,  dis.kur'.siv,  desultory;  discur'sive-ly,  discur'sive- 

ness;  discursory,  dis.kur'.so.ry,  argumental. 
French  discursif;  Latin  discurro,  supine  discursuin  (dis  curro,  to 
run  hither  and  thither). 

Discus,  dis'.kus,  a  quoit.    Discous,  dis'.kus,  broad,  flat. 

Discuss,  dis.kus'.     To  talk  argumentatively  on  a  subject. 
"  Discus,"  Latin ;  Greek  diskus,  a  round  flat  plate  of  metal,  &c. 
"Discous,"  see  DISC.    "Discuss,"  see  next  article. 

Discuss,  dis.kus',  to  ventilate  a  subject.    (See  Discus.) 
Discussed'  (2  syl.),  discuss'-ing,  discuss'-er. 
Discussion,  dis.kush'.un,  a  debate;  discussive,  dis. kits'. siv ; 

discutient,  dis.ku'.shi.ent,  having  the  power  to  disperse 

morbid  matter. 

French  discussif,  discussion,  verb  discuter;  Latin  discussio,  discusser, 
verb  discwtio,  supine  discussum  (dis  quatio,  to  shake  thoroughly). 

Disdain'  (2  syl.),  contempt,  to  scorn;  disdained'  (2  syl.),  dis- 
dain'-ing,   disdain'ingly,  disdain'er,   disdain'-ful  (Kule 
viii.),  disdain'ful-ly,  disdain' ful-ness.     (See  Deign.) 
French   dddaigner,  diiddin;    Italian   disdegno,   disdcynare;    Latin 
dis  digndre,  to  deem  unworthy  (dignus,  worthy). 

Disease,  dis.eze',  illness.    Disseize,  dis.sees',  to  oust. 

Disease  is  more  applicable  to  man;  distemper  to  brutes. 
Disease'  (2  syl.),  plu.  diseas'es  (3  syl.,  Rule  liii.) 
Diseased'  (2  syl.)    Afflicted  with  disease. 
Uneasy,  un.ee'. zy,  not  easy,  uncomfortable ;    uneasi-ly, 

uneasi-ness  (Rule  xi.) 

Old  English  edth,  easy ;   unedth,  uneasy ;   unedthnes,  uneasiness ; 
untthelic,  uneasily.    French  malaise.    Latin  dis  or  male  otws\u$]< 
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Disembark  or  debark,  dis'.em.barh',  de.bark',  to  land  from  a 
n  ship;  disem-  or  de-  barked,  -barkt,  -bark-ing;  disem- 
barkation or  debarkation,  dis.em-  or  de-  bar.kay" .shun  ; 
disem-  or  de-  barkment,  dis.em-  or  de-  bark'.rnent. 

' '  Bark  "  (French  barque,  Low  Latin  barcci,  a  little  ship).  Em  or  en 
converts  nouns  into  verbs,  hence  embark,  to  ship  or  put  on  board 
(French  embarquer).  Dis  reverses,  honce  dis-embark,  to  unship. 

French  ddbarque,  debar quement,  v.  debarquer,  formed  on  another 
principle.  Low  Latin  de  barca,  [to  take]  out  of  a  ship. 

Disembarrass,  dis.em.bar'ras,  to  free  from  perplexity;  disem- 
bar'rassed  (4  syl.),  disembar'rass-ing,  disembar'rass-ment. 

Unembarrassed,  un'.em.bar'rast,  not  troubled  with  per- 
plexities  or  pecuniary  difficulties. 

French  dtbarras,  v.  debarrasser ;  Low  Latin  barra,  a  barrier.  Em 
or  en  converts  nouns  into  verbs,  hence  embarrass,  to  hamper  with 
barriers.  Dis  reverses,  hence  dis  embarrass,  to  remove  the  barriers. 

Diseuibellish,  dis.em.bell'.ish,  to  strip  off  decorations ;  disem- 
bell'ished  (4  syl.),  disembelllsh-ing,  disembelTish-er. 

"Bell,"  a  beauty  (Latin  bellus,  pretty).  Em  or  en  converts  nouns  into 
verbs,  and  ish  added  to  verbs  means  "  to  make,"  hence  embellish, 
to  make  beautiful.  Dis  reverses,  hence  dis-embeUish,  to  strip  off 
that  which  makes  beautiful. 

Disembody,  dis'. em. bod". y,  to  free  from  the  body ;  disembodies, 
dis' .em.bod"  .iz  ;  disembodied,  dis' .em.bod"  .Id  (Kule  xi.), 
disembodi-ment  (Rule  xi.),  but  disembod'y-ing  (with  y). 

Old  English  bodig,  the  body.  Em  or  en  converts  nouns  to  verbs, 
hence  embody,  "to  give  a  body,  or  put  on  a  body."  Dis  reverses, 
hence  dis-embody,  to  put  off  a  body,  to  take  the  body  away. 

Disembogue,  dis'.em.bog",  to  pour  out  through  the  mouth  [as  a 
river,  into  the  sea] ;  disembogues,  dis' .em.bogs" ;  disem- 
bogued, dis'.em.boyd";  disembogu-ing,  dis'.em.brKf'in/j 
(R.  xix.) ;  disembogue-ment,  dis' '.em.bog" '.ment  (R.  iviii.) 

"Bogue"  (French  bouche,  Spanish  bocd),  the  mouth.  Em  or  en  con- 
verts nouns  into  verbs,  hence  em-bogue,  to  put  into  the  mouth 
(French  emboucher,  Spanish  embuchar).  Dis  reverses,  hence  dis- 
embogue, to  put  out  of  the  mouth,  to  disgorge  (Norman-French 
discmboucher,  Spanish  desembuchar). 

Disembowel,  dis'.cm.bow.el  (-boiv-  to  rhyme  with  now),  to  take 
out  the  entrails;  disembow'elled  (4  syl.),  disembijw'ell-ing 
(R.  iii.  EL)  ;  disembow'ell-er,  disembow'el-ment  (one  I), 
Tliese  words  are  also  used  without  the  prefix  dis- :  as 

Embowel,  em.bow'.el,  to  take  out  the  entrails;  emboVelled 
(3  syl.),  embow'ell-ing  (R.  iii.  EL),  embowell-er,  em- 
bow'el-ment  (one  I). 

"Bowel"  (French  boel ;  Latin  botcllus,  the  gut).  Em  or  en  convert* 
nouns  into  verbs,  hence  em-bowel,  to  put,  i.e.,  take  out  the  en- 
trails. In  this  example  dis  is  pleonastic. 
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Disenchant,  dis.en.chant  (not  dis.en.cli&nt),  to  free  from  enchant- 
ment;  disenchant'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  disenchant'-ing,  dis- 
enchant'-er  (should  be  -or),  disenchant'-ment. 
French  dtfsenchanter,  ddsenchantement ;  Latin  dis  incantdre,  -incanta- 
mentum,  -incantdtor  (canto,  to  sing  often  the  same  tune). 

Disencumber,  dis.en.kum'.ber,  to  remove  an  encumbrance;  dis- 
encuin'bered  (4  sy].),  disencum'ber-er,  disencum'ber-ing; 
disencum'brance  (uot  disencumberance). 
Disencumbered,  having  an  encumbrance  taken  off; 
Unencumbered,  un'.en.hum'.berd,  without  encumbrance. 
Dis  and  French  encombre,  v.  encombrer;  Latin  in  cumbSre,  to  lie  or 

lean  upon  ;  dis  reverses. 

Disengage,  dis'.en.gage',  to  free  from  work  or  entanglement ; 
disengaged'   (3  syl.) ;    disengag-ing,    dis'. en' gage' -ing  ; 
disengag-er,    dis.en.gage'.er ;     disengage-ment,    disen- 
gagedness,  dis'.en.gage'.ed.ncss,  state  of  being  at  leisure. 
Dis'engaged'  (3  syl.),  set  free  from  an  engagement; 
TTn'engaged'  (3  syl.),  without  any  engagement. 
Disengaging,  setting  free  something  entangled ; 
Unengaging,  not  adapted  to  engage  the  heart  of  anyone. 

French  degagt,  engagement,  verb  cUgager;  Low  Latin  vadium,  a 
pawn ;  German  wage,  a  pair  of  scales ;  wagen,  to  weigh  ;  money 
weighed  out  for  service,  hence  wages ;  goods  for  which  money  is 
•weighed  out,  hence  a  pawn.  En  converts  nouns  into  verbs,  hence 
engage,  to  pawn  ;  therefore,  "not  to  be  free  or  unoccupied."  Dis 
reverses,  hence  dis-engaged,  taken  out  of  pawn,  free,  at  leisure. 

Disennoble,  dis'.en.no.b'l,  to  deprive  of  nobility;  dis'enno'bled 

(4  syl.),  dis'enno'bling.     Un'enno'bled,  not  ennobled. 
"Noble,"  a  nobleman.    En  converts  nouns  into  verbs,  hence  en- 
noble, to  make  noble.    Dis  reverses,  hence  dis-ennoble,  to  deprive 
one  of  that  which  gives  nobility. 

Disenroll,  dis'.en.roll,  to  erase  from  a  roll;  dis'enrolled'  (3  syl.), 
dis'enroll'-ing,  disenrolTment,  generally  disenrolment. 
Un'enrolled'  (3  syl.),  not  enrolled.  Unroll,  to  open 
something  rolled ;  unrolled'  (2  syl.),  unrolling  (R.  viii.) 

"  Roll,"  a  list  of  names.  En  converts  nouns  into  verbs,  hence  enroll, 
to  put  a  name  on  a  roll.  Dis  reverses,  hence  dis-enroll,  to  take 
a  name  off  a  roll.  ("Roll,"  Latin  rtitula,  a  reel.) 

Disentail,  dis'.en.tail',  to  free  laud  from  entail;    dis'entailed' 

(3  syl.),  dis'entail'-ing,  dis'entail'-ment,  dis'entail'er. 
French  entailler,  to  cut  off,  hence  to  limit ;  Law  Latin  feudum  talJi- 
dtum,  a  fee  curtailed  or  limited  [to  a  particular  heir].    Dis  reverses, 
hence  dis-entail,  to  abolish  the  limitation  of  entailment. 

Disentangle,  dis'.en.tan'.g'l,  to  unravel ;  dis'entan'gled  (4  syl.), 

dis'entun'gling,  dis'entan'gler,  disentan'gle-ment. 
Unentangled,  un'.en.tan".g'ld,  not  entangled; 
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Disentangled,  dis'.en.tun".g'ld,  with  the  tangle  removed. 
"Tangle,"  a  jumble.    En  converts  nouns  into  verbs,  hence  entangle, 
to  make  a  jumble.    Dis  reverses,  hence  dis-entangle,  to  get  rid 
of  the  jumble. 

Disenthral,  dis'.cn.thrawl',  to  free  from  thraldom  (Rule  viii.); 

disenthralled'    (3    syl.),    disenthrall' -ing    (Rule    i.), 

dis'enthral'-ment  (only  one  I). 
Unenthralled,  iin'.en.thrawld',  not  in  thraldom; 
Disenthralled  (3  syl.),  set  free  from  thraldom. 

Thral,  Old  English,  "a  slave."  En  converts  nouns  into  verbs,  henca 
enthral,  to  make  one  a  slave.  Vis  reverses,  hence  dis-enthral,  to 
set  free  one  who  has  been  made  a  slave. 

Disenthrone,  dis' .cn.thronc"  or  dethrone,  de.throne',  to  depose 
u  sovereign ;  dis'enthroned"  (3  syl.)  or  dethroned'  (2  syl.), 
dis'enthron"-ing  or  dethrun'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dis'en- 
throne"-ment  or  dethrone'-ment. 

"Throne,"  the  seat  of  royalty.  En  converts  nouns  into  verbs,  hence 
enthrone,  to  place  on  the  seat  of  sovereignty.  Dis  reverses,  hence 
dis-enthrone,  to  remove  from  the  seat  of  royalty. 

"Dethrone"  is  formed  on  another  principle:   de  throne, 
[to  remove]  from  the  throne. 

Disentitle,  dis'.en.tl'.t'l,  to  deprive  of  title  or  claim ;  disentitled, 

dis'.en.ti'.t'ld  ;  dis'enti'tling. 

Untitled,  without  title ;  Disentitled,  deprived  of  title. 
"Title"  (Old  English  titul),  a  denotation  of  rank.     En  convert* 
nouns  into  verbs,  hence  entitle,  to  confer  a  title.    Dis  reverses, 
hence  dis-entitle-,  to  remove  the  name  denoting  rank. 

Disentomb,  dis' .en.toom'  (b  mute),  to  remove  from  a  tomb; 
disentombed, dis' .en.toomd' ;  disentomb-ing,dw'.en.foom'.- 
ing ;  disentomb-ment,  dis'.en.toom'.ment. 

TIntombed  (2  syl.),  without  a  tomb,  not  committed  to  a  grave; 

Disentombed  (3  syl.),  taken  out  of  one's  grave. 

"Tomb"  (French  tombeau,  Greek  t-umbos),  a  grave.  En  converts 
nouns  into  verbs,  hence  entomb,  to  put  into  a  grave.  Dis  reverses, 
hence  dis-entomb,  to  take  out  of  a  grave. 

Disestablish,  dis'.es.tab".lish,  to  break  up;  disestablished  (4 

syl.),  dis'estub'lish-ing,  dis'estab'lish-ment. 
Fnestablished  (4  syl.),  not  established  ; 
Disestablished,  deprived  of  that  which  gave  establishment. 
"Stable,"  a  thing  flxt  (Latin  slo,  to  stand  or  fix).    En  converts  nouus 
into  verbs,  and  -ish  added  to  verbs  means  "to  make,"  hence  ea 
[en]  stablish,  to  make  firm.    Dis  reverses,  hence  dis-establinh,  to 
unfix  what  was  firm. 

Dis'esteem',  to  disregard ;  dis'esteemed'  (3  syl.),  dis'esteem'-ing ; 

disestimation,  dis. es'.ti.may". shun. 
Latin  dis  cestimare;  French  truSsestimcr  (Latin  male  cestimare). 
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Disfavour,    dis.fay'.vor,  disapprobation,  to    disapprove ;    dia- 
fa'voured  (3  syl.),  disfa'vour-ing,  disfa'vour-er. 
Other  negative  compounds  are  made  with  un- :  as — 
Unfa'vour-able,  unfa'vourable-ness,  unfavourably. 
Unfa'voured,  un.fay'.verd,  not  favoured; 
Disfa'voured,  spited,  discountenanced. 

French  dtfaveur,  (Ufavorable ;  Latin  dis  f&vor,  removal  of  goodwill. 
Disfigure,  dis.fig'.er  (not  dis.flg'.yeur),  to  deface;  disfig'ured 
(3  syl.),  disfig'ur-ing  (Rule  xix.),  disfig'ur-er,  disflg'ure- 
ment  (only  five  words  drop  the  "  e "  final  before  -ment, 
Eule  xviii.);  disfiguration,  dis.ffy'.u.ray".shun. 
Unfigured,  not  figured,  plain;  disfigured,  defaced. 
French  d&jigwrer  ;  Latin  disfigurare,  to  mar  the  form  ;  figuratio,  &c. 
Disforest,  dis.for'rest  or  disafforest,  dis'.af.for'rest,  to  take  from 
a  forest  its  royal  privileges;    dis-  or  disaf-  for'ested 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  dis-  or  disaf-  for'est-ing. 

Old  French  forest,  French  for/it.    Af  converts  the  noun  into  a  verb, 
hence  afforest,  to  convert  into  a  forest  with  certain  privileges.    Dis 
reverse*,  hence  dis-afforest,  to  remove  the  privileges  of  the  forest. 
Disforest  is  to  reduce  a  forest  from  being  a  forest. 
Disfranchise,  dis.frdn'.chize,  to  take  away  the  franchise;  dis- 
fran'chised  (3  syl.),  disfran'chis-ing  (Rule  xix.),  disfran'' 
chise-ment,  dis.fr 'an'. shiz. ment  (Rule  xviii.) 
Disfranchised,  not  franchised ; 
Disfranchised,  deprived  of  its  franchise. 
Dis  and  French  franchise ;  Low  Latin  franchesia,  a  franchise;  dis 

fraiichisatus,  disfranchised. 
Disgorge'  (2  syl.),  to  yield  up ;  disgorged'  (2  syl.) ;  disgorg-ing, 

dis.gorge'dng  (Rule  xix.) ;  disgorge'-ment. 
Ungorged'  (2  syl.),  not  sated  or  gorged  ; 
Disgorged'  (2  syl.),  vomited  out  or  ejected  from  the  stomach. 
French  digorgement,  verb  digorger,  to  discharge  from  the  throat 

(gorge,  the  throat ;  Latin  gurg[ulia~\  the  windpipe). 
Disgrace'  (2  syl.),  dishonour,  to  be  out  of  favour;  disgraced' 
(2    syl.) ;    disgrac-ing,    dis.grase'dng   (Rule   xix.) ;    dis- 
grace'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  disgrace'ful-ly,  disgrace'ful-ness. 
Ungraced'  (2  syl.),  not  embellished ; 
Disgraced,  reduced  to  shaine. 
Ungraceful,  without  grace ;  disgraceful,  shameful. 
Ungraceful-ly,  inelegantly;  disgraceful-ly,  shamefully. 
Ungraceful-ness,  inelegance;  disgraceful-ness,  shamefulness. 
Ungracious,  un.gray'.shus,  surly ;  ungracious-ly. 

(Un-  denotes  simply  the  absence,  dis-  denotes  actual  pri- 
vation of  something  before  possessed.) 

French  disgrace,  verb  disgracier,  disgracieux,  ungracious ;  Latin  dis 
gratia,  favour,  grace,  honour. 
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Disguise,  dis.glze',  a  false  appearance,  to  have  a  false  appear- 
ance ;  disguised,  dis.gized ;  disguised-ly,  dis.gized'.ly 
or  dis.glze'. ed.ly ;  disguis-ing,  dis.glze' -ing  (Rule  xix.); 
disguise -ment,  dis.glze'. merit  (Rule  viii.) 

Old  French  desyuiser,  &c. ;  French  digulser,  ddguiscment. 

(Old  English  wisa,  manner,  guise  ;  Welsh  gwis,  mode,  gwisg,  dress. ) 

Disgust',  aversion,  to  excite  aversion ;  disgust'-ed  (Rule  xxx\i.), 
disgust'-ing,  disgust'ing-ly,  disgust'-ful  (Rule  viii.), 
disgust'ful-ly,  disgust'ful-ness. 

Italian  disgustare,  disgusto ;  Latin  dis  gusture  (gustus,  taste). 

Dish,  plu.  dishes,  dish.ez  (Rule  liii.),  noun  and  verb;   dished 
(1  syl.),  dish'-ing.     To  dish  up  [dinner],  to  put  food  on 
the  dishes  ready  for  [dinner]. 
Old  English  disc,  a  plate  or  dish  ;  Latin  discus;  Greek  diskos. 

Dishabille.     (See  Deshabille.) 

Dishearten,    dis. hart'. en,  to  dispirit;    disheart'ened  (3  syl.); 

dishearten-ing,  dis. liar  t'.ning. 
Dis  and  Old  English  heorte,  the  heart. 

Dishevel,  di.shcv'.el,  more  correctly  dechev'el,  to  let  the  hair 
loose;  dishev'elled,  more  correctly  dechev'eled  (3  syl.), 
dishevell-ing,  more  correctly  dechevel-ing. 
(The  spelling  of  "dishevel'1  is  disgraceful.) 

French  cheveu,  the  hair ;  chevelure,  the  hair  dressed ;  dc  chevel,  to 
"derange  the  dress  of  the  hair"  (Latin  capillus);  but  dishevel 
must  be  either  de-shevd  or  dis-hevel,  both  nonsense. 

Dishonest,  dis.on'.est,  not  honest;  dishonest-ly,  dis.on'.est.lij ; 
dishonesty,  dis.on'.cst.tij. 

(Only  three  simple  words  begin  with  h-mute :  (1)  heir  = 
air,  (2)  honest  =  on'.est  and  honour  =  on'.er,  (3)  hour  = 
our  (Rule  xlviii.);  all  taken  from  the  French.) 

Old  French  honneste,  French  honnete,  d6shonnete ;  Latin  hSncatus, 
inhonestus.  (We  have  avoided  the  French  double  n,  but  have 
followed  the  French  in  dropping  the  li.) 

Dishonour,  diz.on'.er,  disgrace,  to  disgrace;  dishonoured,  diz.- 
oii'.erd;  dishonouring,  diz.on'.er. ing ;  dishonour-er,  diz.- 
dn'.er.er;  dishonourable,  diz.on'.er.a.b'l;  dishonourable- 
ness, diz.on'.er.a.b'l.ness ;  dishonourably,  diz.on'.er. a. bly. 

Unhonoured,  un.on'.erd,  not  honoured,  disregarded ; 

Dishonoured,  positively  disgraced  or  discredited. 

French  dtshonneur I !  but  dishonorable  (one  n),  verb  dishonorer; 
Latin  honor,  deJidnestus,  verb  dcMnestdre,  to  discredit. 

Disincline,  dis'.in.kline",  not  willing;    disinclined"   (3   syl.), 
dis'inclln"-ing  (Rule  xix.);    disinclination,   dis'.in.kK,- 
nay".shun,  dislike,  unwillingness. 
Latin  dis  indindre,  dis  inclindtio  (cllno,  Greek  klind,  to  bend). 
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Disincorporate,  dis'.  in.kor".po.  rate,  to  deprive  of  corporate 
rights  ;  dis'incor"porat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dis'incor"porat- 
ing  (Rule  xix.)  ;  disincorporation,  dis'.in.kor.po.ray".shun. 

TJn'incor"porated,  not  corporated  ; 

Dis'incor"porated,  deprived  of  corporate  rights. 

French  d&sincorporer,  disincorporation;  Latin  dis  incorpordtio,  -in- 
corpordre  (corpus,  a  body  [corporate]). 

Dis'infect",  to  deodorise,  to  purify;  dis'infect"-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
dis'infect"-ing  ;    dis'infect"-er,  a  person  or  substance 
that  disinfects  ;  dis'infect"-ant,  a  substance  which  disin- 
fects; disinfection,  dis'  An.feU"  .shun. 
TTn'infect"ed,  not  contaminated  ; 
Dis'infecf'ed,  cured  of  its  contamination. 
ITninfectious,  im'.in.feJt".shus,  not  communicating  [disease]  ; 
Disinfections,  dis'  '.in.fek"  '.shus,  neutralising  infection. 
French  ddsinfecter,  disinfection  ;  Latin  dis  infectus,  -infector  (injieio). 

Disingenuous,  dis'.in.jen".u.us  (not  dis'.in.jee".ni.us),  not  frank  ; 
dis'ingen"uous-ly,  dis'ingen"uous-ness  ;  disingenuity, 
dis'.in.je.nu".i.ty,  want  of  candour. 

Latin  dis  ing&nuUas,  -inrjgnuus,  verb  ingenor,  to  be  of  good  extrac- 
tion or  well-born.    Dis  reverses.     "  Disingenuous  "  is  "ill-bred." 

Disinherit,  dis'  .in.her"rlt,  to  deprive  of  hereditary  rights  ;  dis'- 
inher'it-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dis'inherlt-ing,  dis'inher'it-er 
(ought  to  he  -or);  disinherison,  dis'.in.her"ri.son,  the  act 
of  disinheriting  ;  dis'  inheritance. 
(The  French  and  Latin  privitive  in  this  example  is  ex.) 

French  cxhe'r&dation,  disinherison  ;   verb  exh&r&der  ;   Latin  exhctrg- 
dare,  to  disinherit  ;  exhceriddtor,  exhccreddtio,  disinherison. 

Disintegrate,  dis.  in'.  te.gr  ate,  to  pulverise  ;  disin'tegrat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  disin'tegrat-ing  (Rule  xix.);  disintegration, 
dis.in'.te.gray".shun  ;  disintegrable,  dls.in'.te.gra.Vl  ; 
disin'tegrable-ness. 

Latin  dis  integrdrc,  -intcgrdtio  (integer,  entire  and  whole). 
Dis'inter",  to  exhume;   dis'interred"  (3  syl.),  dis'interr"-ing 

(Rule  i.),  dis'interr"-er,  dis'interr"-ment. 
Uninterred,  not  buried;  Disinterred,  exhumed. 
"Disinter"  should  have  double  "r"  (Latin  terr[a]). 

"Ter,"  for  terra,  the  earth.  In  or  en  converts  nouns  into  verbs, 
hence  inter1,  to  put  into  the  earth  Dis  reverses,  hence  dis  inter', 
to  take  out  of  the  earth. 

Italian  interrare,  to  bury  ;  French  d&lerrer,  to  exhume. 

Disinterested,  dis'.in.ter.est".ed,  without  selfish  motive  ;  dis'in- 

teres'ted-ly,  dis'interest'ed-ness. 
Un'interesfed,  not  concerned  [in  the  matter]. 
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Un'interest"-ing,  dull,  unable  to  excite  the  mind. 
Un'interest'ing-ly,  in  a  dull  lifeless  manner. 
French  ddsintdrcsse',  disinterested  and  uninterested  :  Latin  interest, 
it  concerns  [mel  ;   dis  interest,  it  does  not  concern  [me] ;   hence 
"unselfish,"  and  also  "unexciting." 

Disjoin',  to  sever ;  disjoined'  (2  syl.),  disjoin'ing. 

Disjoined'  (2  syl.),  severed.    Unjoined',  not  united. 
French  dejoindre  and  disjoindre;  Latin  disjungo,  supine  disjunction. 
Disjoint',  to  put  out  of  joint;  disjoint-ing,  disjoint'-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  disjoint'ed-ly,  disjoint'ed-ness. 
Disjointed,  put  out  of  joint.    Unjointed,  not  jointed 
Disjunct';  disjunction,  dis.junh' .shun,  disunion,  severance; 
disjunctive,  dis  .junk' Mv ;  disjunc'tive-ly. 
"Disjoin"  and  "disjoint"  are  from  the  same  root-verb. 
A  "joint"  is  a  contrivance  to  join  together  tico  parts. 

French  disjoint,  ditfonctif,  disjonction,  disjonctive  (in  Grammar). 
Latin  difjunctus,  disjunctio,  disjunctlvus. 

Disk  (in  Sot.)     In  a  daisy  the  disk  is  the  yellow  eye,  and  the 

white  petals  are  called  the  "  rays." 
Disc.     The  face  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
Both  French  disquc ;  Latin  discus  ;  Greek  diskos,  a  round  plate. 
Dislike'  (2  syl.),  aversion,  to  feel  aversion  to:  disliked'  (2  syl.), 

disllk'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Unlike',  not  like,  dissimilar;    unlike'-ly,   not  probable; 
unlike'li-ness,  improbability;  unlike'- ness,  want  of  re- 
semblance; unlike'li-hood  (-hood  Old  Eng.  suf.,  "state"). 
Dis-  or  un-  and  Old  English  gelic,  like  ;  liced,  likened. 
Dislocate,  dis'.lo.kdte,  to  put  out  of  joint;   dis'locat-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  dis'locat-ing ;  dislocation,  dis'. lo. hay". shun. 
Dislocated,  put  out  of  joint ; 
Un'located,  not  having  a  fixt  place  assigned. 
Unlocated  Land  (American),  land  not  yet  appropriated. 
Fr.  dislocation,  v.  disloquer;  Lat.  dis  locdre,  to  put  out  of  place. 
Dislodge'  (2  syl.),  to  remove  from  its  place ;  dislodged'  (2  syl.), 
dislodg'-ing  (R.  xix.),  dislodg'-er;  dislodg'-ment  (one  of 
the  five  words  which  drop  the  e  before  -merit,  R.  xviii.,  ^f). 
Fr.  ddloger,  d/ilogement ;  Lat.  dis  locdre,  to  displace  (locus,  a  place). 
Disloyal,  dis.loy'.al,  or  unloy'al,  not  loyal. 

Disloy'al  denotes  an  active  demonstration  of  disloyalty; 
Unloy'al  denotes  simply  the  fact  of  not  being  loyal. 
Disloy'al-ly ;  disloyal-ty,  dis.loy'.al.ty. 
French  diloyal  (loi,  a  law) ;  Latin  legalis  (lex,  a  law). 
Loyal  means  "  obedient  to  law;"  disloyal,  disobedient  to  law. 
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Dismantle,  dis.  man'.  VI,  to  strip  [a  house,  &c.,  of  its  furniture]  ; 

dismantled,  dis.man',t'ld;  dismantling,  dis.  mant'.  ling. 
Dismantled,  deprived  of  mantle  or  furniture  ; 
Umnan'tled,  without  a  mantle. 

French  d&mantder  (military  term)  ;  Latin  dis  mantele,  a  mantle. 
Dismast',  to  break  down  or  carry  away  the  masts  of  a  ship; 

dismast'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dismast'-ing. 
Old  Fr.  ddmaster;  Fr.  dimdter;  Ital.  masto  ;  Germ.  mast. 
Dismay,  diz.may',  teiTor,  to  be  in  terror;    dismayed'  (3  syl.), 
dismay'-ing  (R.  xiii.)  Un'dismayed  (:3  syl.),  not  dismayed. 
Spanish  desmayar,  to  bo  in  dismay  ;  desmayo,  dismay. 
Dismem'ber,  to  mutilate  ;  dismem'bered  (3  syl.),  dismem'ber-ing, 

dismem'ber-ment,  mutilation,  severance  of  liiubs. 
French  ddmembrer,  d£menibrement  ;  Latin  dis  menibrum,  a  limb. 
Dismiss',  to  send  away  ;   dismissed'  (2  syl.),  dismiss'-ing,  dis- 
iniss'-al;  dismission,  dis.mlsh'.un;  dismissive,  dis.  miss'.  iv  ; 
dim'issory,  granting  leave  to  depart. 

"Latin  dimissio,  dimissorius,  v.  dimitttre,  supine  dimissum  (cZi[diaJ' 
mitto,  to  send  away). 

Dismount',  to  alight  from  a  horse,  to  take  articles  from  their 
"mountings";   dismount'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  dismount'-ing. 
Unmoun'ted,  not  mounted;  dismounted,  deprived  of... 
French  dimontcr;  Latin  dis  mons,  gen.  montis,  from  the  mountain. 
Disobey,  dis'.  o.  bay',  to  act  in  opposition  to  orders  given  ;   dis- 

obeyed' (3  syl.),  disobey-ing  (Rule  xiii.); 
TJnobeyed,  not  having  done  what  is  ordered. 
Disobedience,  dis'.o.bee".di.ence  (not  -ance).    Non-observ- 
ance of  a  command. 

Disobedient,  dis'.o.bee".di.ent  ;  dis'obe'dient-ly. 

French  d<!sob£issance  and  dtsobtissant  (wrong  conj.),  A&sob&ir  ;  Latin 
dis  Obedicns,  gen.  Sbedientis,  obedientia,  v.  dbedlre. 

Disoblige,  dis'.oMige',  to  oifend  by  incivility  ;  dis'obliged'  (3  syl.), 
dis'obllg'-ing  (R.  xix.),  dis'obli'ging-ly. 

Disobli'ged,  slighted  by  incivility  ;  Unobli'ged,  not  obliged. 
Disobli'ging,  discourteous;  Unobliging,  not  obliging. 
French  ddsobliger;  Latin  dis  oblir/nre  (ob  ligo,  to  tie  or  bind  to  one). 
Disorder,  diz.or'.dcr,  want  of  order,  to  put  out  of  order  ;   dis- 
ordered (3  syl.),  disor'der-ing,  disor'der-ly,  disor'derli- 
ness,  untidiness.    Unor'dered,  not  asked  for  or  ordered. 
French  ddsordre  ;  Latin  dis  ordo,  order,  v.  ord-lndre. 
Disorganise,    dis.oi'.gan.ize,  to    derange    what   is   organised  ; 
disor'ganised  (4  syl.),  disor'ganls-ing  (Rule  xix.)  ;  disor- 


Unorganised  (4  syl.),  not  methodised  ; 
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Disor'ganised  (4  syl.),  thrown  out  of  methodical  arrangement. 
Or'ganised  (3  syl.),  having  organic  structure; 
Inor'ganised  (4  syl.),  not  having  organic  structure. 

French  d&sorganiser,  disorganisation,  dtsorganisateur  ;  Latin  or- 
gcinum;  Greek  organon,  an  organ  adapted  to  some  work  or  func- 
tion, hence  "organised"  also  means  methodised,  and  "disorgan- 
ised "  thrown  out  of  methodical  arrangement. 

Disown,  diz.own',  to  ignore ;  disowned'  (2  syl.),  disown'-ing. 
Unowned'  (2  syl.),  having  no  recognized  owner; 
Disowned'  (2  syl.),  disclaimed. 
Unowed,  un.owd,  not  owed,  not  due. 
Old  English  dgan,  to  own ;  undgan,  to  disown. 

Disparage,  dis.par'rage,  to  depreciate ;  dispar'aged  (3  syl.), 
dispar'ag-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dispar'aging-ly,  dispar'ag-er, 
dispar'age-ment  (Rule  xviii.) 

Latin  dispardre  (dis  par,  unequal) ;  French  paraye,  lineage ;  [dis] 
parage,  of  unequal  lineage.  To  ' '  disparage  "  meant  originally  ' '  to 
consider  another  of  meaner  rank,"  henco  "of  meaner  value,"  and 
hence  "to  depreciate." 

Disparity,  plu.  disparities,  dis.pur'ri.tiz  (not  disparaty). 

Latin  diap&rttitas,  adj.  disp&rtlis  (par,  gen.  pitris,  equal). 
Dispassionate,    dis.piish'.un.ate,    without    emotion,    impartial  j 
dispassionate-ly. 

Unpassionnate,  not  of  a  passionate  temper. 

Latin  dis  passto,  without  passion. 
Dispatch'.    (See  Despatch.) 
Dispel',  to  disperse ;  dispelled'  (2  syl.),  dispell'-ing. 

(It  would  be  better  if  the  double  1  had  been  preserved.) 

Latin  dispello  (dis  pello,  to  drive  away). 

Dispense'  (2  syl.)  not  dispence,  to  administer,  to  do  without; 
dispensed',  dispens'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dispens'-er. 
("  Dispense  "  is  one  of  the  six  words  ending  in  -ense,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  end  in  -ence,  Rule  xxvi.) 

tlndispensed,  un'.dis.penst',  not  dispensed. 

Dispense  to,  administer  to ; 

Dispense  with,  to  part  with  or  do  without. 

Dispensable,  dis.pen'.sa.b'l,  that  may  be  dispensed  with; 

In'dispen'sable,  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with; 

Indispensably,  absolutely,  positively. 

Dispen'sary,  plu.  dispensaries,  dis.pen'.sa.riz  (Rule  xliv.), 
a  place  where  medicine  is  dispensed ; 

Dispensatory,  dis.pen".sa.to.ry,  a  dictionary  of  medical  pre- 
scriptions, &c. ;  adj .  having  the  power  to  grant  dispensation. 

Dispensation,  dis.pen,say".shun,  exemption,  a  system  of 
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rules  (as  the  Mosaic  dispensation),  God's  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  creatures ; 

Dispensative,  dis.pen.saMv ;  diepen'sative-ly. 
Fr.  dispenser,  dispensaire,  dispensation ;  Lat.  dispensdre,  dispensatio. 
Dispermous,  dfe.per'.mus  (in  Botany),  having  two  seeds. 

Greek  dissds  sperma,  twofold  seed. 

Disperse'  (2  syl.),  to  scatter;   dispersed'  (2  syl.),  dispera'-ing 
(Eule  xix.),  dispers'er,  dispers'able  (Rule  xxiii.); 
dispersion,  dis.per1 '.shun ;  dispersive,  dis.per'. siv. 
Undispersed,  un'.dis.perstf,  not  dispersed. 
French  disperser,  dispersion;  Latin  dispcrg&re,  supine  dispersum, 

dispersio,  dispersus  (spargo,  to  scatter). 
Dispirit,  disspir'rit,  to  dishearten;  dispir'it-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

dispir'it-ing,  dispir'ited-ly.     Un'dispir'ited,  not... 
Dispirited,  disheartened.    TTnspirited,  tame,  without  spirit. 
Latin  dis  splrUus  (splro,  to  breathe). 

Displace'  (2  syl.),  to  remove  from  its  place ;  displaced'  (2  syl.), 
displac'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  displace'-ment  (Rule  xviii.,  IT), 
displace'- able  (-cc  and  -ye  retain  the  e  final  before  the 
postfix  -alle,  Rule  xx.)    Un'displaced',  not  displaced. 
French  dtplacer,  displacement ;  Latin  platca  (Greek  plains,  wide). 
Displant',    to    remove    a    plant;    displant'-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.), 

displant'-ing ;  displantation,  dis'. plan.tay". shun, 
Displant'ed,  removed  from  where  it  was  planted ; 
TJnplant'ed,  not  planted,  of  spontaneous  growth. 
French  ddplanter,  dtplantation ;  Latin  dis  plantar  e,  dis  plantdtio. 
Display',   show,   to  exhibit;    displayed'   (2   syl.),   display'-ing 

(Rule  xiii.),  display'-er.     Tin' displayed',  not  displayed. 
French  diployer  ;  Latin  dis  pllcdre,  to"  unfold. 
Displease,  dis.pleez',  to  offend ;  displeased'  (2  syl.),  displeas'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  displeaa'-er. 
Displeasure,  dis.plezh'.ur;  displeas'ure-able. 
Unpleasant,   un.plez'.ant,  not  pleasant;    unpleas'ant-ly, 

unpleas'ant-ness. 

Displeas'-ing,  offensive ;  Unpleas'-ing,  not  pleasing. 
French  dtplaisant,   dtplaisir ;    Latin  displicentia,  displicere   (di» 

placJo,  to  displease). 

Dispose,  dis.poze',  to  aiTange,  to  feel  willing ;  disposed',  arranged, 
inclined;  dispos-ing'  (Rule  xix.),  dispos'-er,  dispos'-al, 
dispos'-able  (Rule  xxiii.),  dispo'sable-ness. 
Undisposed,  not  disposed. 

Disposition,  du'.po.z\sh"Mn.    Arrangement,  temper. 
Indisposed,  in.dis.pozd,  unwell,  not  inclined;  indisposition; 
indispos'-able,  not  saleable. 
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Undisposedness,  un'-dis.po".zed.ness,  unwillingness. 
Disposed  of.     Parted  with,  sold.     (See  Depose.) 
Undisposed  of.     Not  parted  with,  not  sold. 
French  disposer,  disposition;  Latin  dispdsltio,  disposibus,  dispon&re 
(dis  pono,  to  set  aside,  to  distribute). 

Dispossess,  dis'.pos.zes'  (not  dis'.pu.zen'),  to   deprive   of;    dis- 
possessed, dis'. pos. zest'  (not  dis'. po. zest")  •  dispossess-ing, 
dis'. pos. zes'. ing  (not  dis'.po.zes'.ing) ;  dispossession,  din'.- 
pos.zesh".un  (not  dis'.po.zesh".un) ;  dis'possess'-or. 
Dis'possessed'  (3  syl.),  turned  out  of  possession; 
Un'possessed'  (;}  syl.),  not  having  in  possession. 
Fr.  dispossession ;  Latin  dis  possessio,  possessor,  possldeo,  sup.  posses- 
sum,  (pos  [potis]  sedco,  the  right  of  settling  down.    His  reverses). 

Dispraise,  dis.praze',  censure,  to  censure ;  dispraised'  (2  syl.), 

disprais'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  disprais'ing-ly,  disprais'-er. 
Dispraised,  dis.prazd',  censured ; 
Unpraised,  un.pruzd',  not  praised. 

Dis  and  German  preisen,  to  praise  ;  prciser  ;  French  priser,  to  value  ; 
Latin  pi'titium,  price  or  value.  To  praise  is  "to  value." 

Disproof  (noun),  confutation ;  disprove'  (verb),  to  confute  (R.  li.) 

Disprove,  dis.proov'  (not  dis.prove),  to  confute;  disproved, 
dis.proovd';  disprov-ing,  dis.proov'. ing  (not  dis.pro'.ving, 
Rule  xix.);  disprov-able,  dis.proo'.vu.bl; 

Indisprovable,  not  to  be  disproved. 

Disprov-al,  dis .proo' -val,  refutation; 

Disapproval,  dis'.ap.proo".val,  displeasure. 

Disapprobation,  dis'. ap.pro.bay". shun,  displeasure. 

Unproved,  un.proovd'  (not  un-prSvd),  not  proved; 

Disproved,  dis.proovd'  (not  dis-pruvd),  confuted; 

Disapproved,  dis'.ap.proovd',  not  pleased  with. 

Dis  and  Old  English  prof[iari],  to  prove ;  past  profode,  past  part. 
profod;  Latin  prtibare  (prtibus,  honest,  upright). 

Disproportion,  dis'.pro.por".sJnm,  want  of  proportion ;  dispro- 
por'tion-able,  dispropor'tionable-ness,  dispropor'tion- 
ably,  dispropor'tion-al,  disproportional-ly,  dispropor'- 
tion-ate,  dispropor'tionate-ly,  dispropor'tionate-ness. 

French  disproportion,  disproportion^ ;  Latin  dis  proportio,  propor- 
tionatus  (portio,  a  portion). 

Dispute'  (2  syl.),  a  contention,  to  contend ;  disput'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  dispiit'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  disput'ing-ly,  disput'-er; 
disputable,  dis'.pu.ta.b'l  (notdis.pute.M.b'l);  dis'putable- 
ness,  dis'putably,  dis'putant. 

Disputation,  dis'. pu.tay". shun.    Controversy. 

Disputatious,  dis'. pu.tay". shus.    Contentious. 
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Disputative,  dis"  .pu.ta.iiv  ;   dis'putative-ly. 
Undispu'ted,  not  disputed  ;  undisputed-ly. 
Indisputable  (not  un-),  in.dis".pu.ta.ble,  certain; 
Indis'putable-ness,  indis'putably,  certainly. 

French  disputable,  disputant  ("  Disputation"  is  not  a  French  word)  ; 
Latin  dispiitdbilis,  disputatio,  dispiitator,  v.  disputare  (puto,  to 
prune  or  dress  vines,  to  think  ;  dis  puto,  to  think  differently.  "To 
think"  is  to  prune  or  dress  the  thoughts). 

Disqualify,  dis.&M>0J'.i./j/,  to  vender  unfit  ;  disqualifies,  dis.lcwol'.- 
i.fize;  disqualified,  dis.kivol'.i.fide  ;  disqualifi-er,  dis.- 
kwol'.i.fi.er  (R.  xi.);  disqualification,  dis.kwol.'i.fi.hay".- 
shun,  but  disquali'fy-ing  (Rule  xi.) 

Disqualified.     Having  something  which  destroys  fitness  ; 
Unqualified.     Not  having  what  is  required. 
Dis  and  French  qualification,  v.  qualifier  (Latin  quaKtas  fdcio,  to 
make  of  the  quality  or  nature  required). 

Disquiet,  dis.kwl'.et  (not  dis.kwoi'.et),  uneasiness,  to  disturb  ; 
disqui'et-ed  (Rule   xxxvi.),   disqui'et-ing,   disqui'et-er, 
disqui'et-ly,  disqui'et-ness  ;  disquietude,  dis.qui'.e.tude. 
Unquiet,  un.Jcwi'.et,  restless  ;  unquiet-ly,  unquiet-ness. 
Inquietude,  in.kwi'.e.tude.    Anxiety. 

French  inquietude;  Latin  inquietude,  inquietus,  v.  inquietdre.  Our 
word  is  formed  from  (Latin)  cits  quies,  the  reverse  of  rest. 

Disquisition,  dis'.kwi.zish".un,  discussion  ;  disquisition-al. 
French  disquisition;  Latin  disquisitio,  v.  disquiro  (dis  quoero). 
Disregard,  dis'.re.gard',  slight,  to  neglect;  disregard'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  disregard'-ing,  disregard'ing-ly,   disregard'-er, 
disregard'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  disregard'ful-ly. 
Un'regard'ed,  neglected;  Disregarded,  slighted. 
Dis  and  French  regarder;  Low  Latin  regardium,  "  gard"  =  ward 
(one  under  a  guardian,  one  guarded  or  looked  after).    To  "  regard  " 
is  to  look  after  one  as  a  guardian,  dis-regard  is  to  neglect  so  doing. 

Disrelish,  dis.rel'.ish,  a  dislike  of  the  taste,  to  dislike  the  taste  ; 

disrelished  (3  syl.),  disrel'ish-ing. 
Dis'rel'ished  (3  syl.),  aversion  to  the  taste  ; 
Un'rel'ished  (3  syl.),  having  no  fondness  for  the  taste. 

Greek  dis  [re]  leich[o\  leicho,  to  lick  ;  re  leicho,  to  lick  again  ;  dis  rt 
Icicho,  to  lick  over  and  over  again.  It  is  a  badly  compounded  word. 

Disrespect,  dis'.re.spect',  want  of  respect,  to  show  want  of  respect  ; 

disrespect'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  disrespect'-ing,  disrespect'-ful 

(R.  viii.),  disrespect'ful-ly,  disrespect'ful-nese. 

Dis'respect'ed,  dishonoured.    Un'respect'ed,  not  respected. 

Irrespective,  ir.re.speWMv,  without  regard  to  ;  ir'respect'- 

ive-ly,  independently  of  other  considerations. 
Dis  and  French  respect,  verb  respecter  ;  Latin  respicio,  supine  rcspec~ 
turn  (re  spedo,  to  look  back  \ipon).    Pi*  reverses. 
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Disrobe'  (2  syl.),  to  undress ;  disrobed',  disrob'-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
disrob-er.  Unrobe',  unrub'-ing  (same  meaning). 

Disrobed'  (2  syl.),  divested  of  robing; 
Unrobed  (2  syl.),  without  robes,  or  dress. 
Dis  and  French  robe,  a  state  dress ;  Low  Latin  roba,  a  robe. 

Disrupt',  to  burst  asunder ;  disrupt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  disrupt'- 
ing ;  disruption,  dis. rup'. shun,  fracture. 

Latin  disrumpo,  supine  disruptum  (dis  rumpo,  to  break  asunder). 

Dissatisfy,  dis. sat'. is. fy,  to  leave  discontent;   dissatisfies,  dis,- 

sut'.is.flze  (Rule  xi.) 

Dissatisfied,  dis.sutf.is.flde,  discontented  ; 
Unsatisfied,  un'.sat'.fe.fide,  not  contented. 
Dissat'isfy-ing,  leaving  discontent  behind; 
Unsat'isfy-ing,  not  contenting. 

Dissatisfactory,  dis.sat'.is.fak".to.ry,  giving  dissatisfaction ; 
Unsatisfactory,  not  giving  satisfaction. 
Dissatisfac'tori-ly,  in  a  way  to  cause  dissatisfaction  ; 
Unsatisfactori-ly,  in  a  way  not  to  satisfy. 
Dissatisfac'tori-ness,  a  state  of  being  dissatisfied ; 
Unsatisfactori-ness,  failure  to  produce  satisfaction. 
Dissatisfaction,  dis.sut.is.fak". shun,  discontent. 
Unsatisfiable,  un.sat'.is.fl"M.ble,  not  satisfiable. 
Latin  dis  siitisfactio,  sutisfdcere  (satis  fficio,  to  do  enough). 

Dissect,  dis.secf  (not  de.sect'),  to  anatomise ;  dissect'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  dissect'-ing,   dissect'-or  (not  -er),  dissect'-ible 
(ought  to  be  -able) ;  dissection,  dis.sek',shun. 
Fr.  dissection;  Lat.  dissectio,  dissdcdre  (dis  s£co,  to  cut  to  pieces). 

Disseize,  dis.seez',  to  dispossess.    Disease,  diz.eze',  malady. 

Disseized,  dis.seezd';  disseiz'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dispossessing 
wrongfully ;  disseizin,  the  act  of  disseizing ; 

Disseiz'-or,  one  who  takes  possession  unlawfully ; 

Disseizee,  dis.see.zee',  the  person  disseized. 

(These  ivords  are  also  spelt  with  "-s"  instead  of"-z,"  but 
as  seize  is  always  spelt  with  "  z,"  there  is  no  reason  why 
its  compounds  should  adopt  a  different  spelling.) 
Low  Latin  disseisina,  disseizon ;  disseisio,  to  disseize ;  disseisitor. 

Dissemble,  dii.zem'.Vl,  to  conceal  by  equivocation ;  dissembled, 
dis.zem'.b'ld;  dissem'bling  (Rule  xix.);  digsem'bler,  one 
who  conceals  by  equivocation. 
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Dissimulation,  dis. sim'.u. lay". shun,  the  act  of  dissembling, 
Dis  and  French  sembler.    The  French  corresponding  words  are  dit- 

simuler,  dissimulation;  Latin  disstmtildre,  disslmuldtio  (simtilo, 

to  feign  ;  dis  in  a  bad  sense,  stmttis,  like). 
(It  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  adopted  the  word  "dissimulate  " 

instead  of  the  bad  French  form  "dissemble.") 

Disseminate,  dis.sem'.i.nate,  to  scatter  as  seed,  to  diffuse; 
dissem'inat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dissem'inat-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
dissem'inat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.);  dissemination,  dis.$gm'.i.- 
nay".shun ;  dissem'inative,  dis.sem'.i.na.tlv. 

French  disse 'miner,  dissemination;  Latin  dissemilnatio,  disseminator, 
dissemlndre  (semen,  seed). 

Dissent,  dis. sent',  disagreement,  to  disagree.  Descent,  de.sen1f, 
generation,  a  going  down. 

Dissent'  (noun),  dissent'-er. 

Dissent'  (verb),  dissent'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dissent'-ing. 
Dissentient,  dis.sen'.shi.ent;  dissension,  dis.sen'.shun  (not 
-tion,  Rule  xxxiii.,  -T).    Assent',  q.v.,  agreement. 

French  dissension;  Latin  dissentiens,  gen.   -entis,   dissensio,  verb 
dissentlre,  suijine  dissensum  (dis  sentio,  to  thick  differently). 

Dissertation,  dis'. ser.tay". shun  (not  des'.er.tay".shun),  a  disqui- 
sition; disserta'tion-al,  dissertator,  dis'.ser.ta.tor. 

French  dissertation,  dissertateur ;  Latin  dissertatio,  verb  dlssertare 
frequentative  of  disero,  supine  dissertum  (dis  sero,  to  scatter  seed). 

Dissever,    dis.sev'.er,   same   as   "sever";    dissevered  (3   syl.), 
dissev'er-ing,  dissev'er-er,  disse v'er-ance;  disseveration, 
dis.sizv' .e.ray" .slum.     (Not  French). 
Dissevered,  dis.sev'.erd,  separated,  severed ; 
TJnsevered,  un.sev'.erd,  not  separated  or  severed. 
Dis  intensive  and  Fr.  sewer,  to  wean,  to  estrange.    Lat.  sepdrdre. 
Dissident,  dis'.si.dent  (not  dis.si.dant),  one  who  dissents,  (adj.) 
dissenting;  dis'sidents,  dis'sidence,  dis'sident-ly. 

French  dissidence,  dissident;  Latin  dissidentia,  dissidens,  genitive 
disgidentis,  verb  dissldere  (dis  sfdeo,  to  sit  apart). 

Dissimilar,  dis.sim' .i.lar,  unlike ;  dissim'ilar-ly ;  dissimilarity, 

dis' '.sim.i.lar" ri.ty ;  dis'simil'itude. 

French  dissimilaire,  dissimilitude;  Latin  disslmttetudo  (dis  sJmttit). 
Dissimulation,  dis. sim'.u.lay". shun.    (See  Dissemble.) 
Dissipate,  dis'.si.pate,  to  disperse,   to  squander;    dis'sipat-ed 

(Rule    xxxvi.),    dispersed,    squandered,    adj.   dissolute; 

dis'sipat-ing  (Rule  xix.);  dissipation,  dis'. si. pay". shun. 

French  dissiper,  dissipation;  Latin  disstpdtio,  disstpare  (dis  slpo,  to 
scatter  abroad ;  Greek  sipMn,  a  siphon). 

Dissociate,  dis. so'. si. ate,  to  disunite  ;   disso'ciat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
disso'ciat-ing  (R.  xix.) ;  dissociation,  dis.so'.si.a".shun. 
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Dissociable,  dis.so'.sha.b'l,  ill-assorted ; 
Unsociable,  un.so'.sha.b'l,  not  sociable. 
Unsociably,  un.so'.shu.blij,  with  reserve,  unfriendly. 
Dissociability,  dis.su'. shu.bll''.i.ty,  unfitness  for  society; 
Uusociabil'ity,  sullenness,  living  an  unsociable  life. 
Unsocial,  un.sd'.shal;  unsociableness,  want  of  sociability. 

French  insociabilit^,  insociable ;  Latin  dissdcidbilis,  dissticidtio,  dis~ 
sdcidre  (dis  sticio,  s6cius,  a  companion). 

Dissolute,  dis'. so. lute,  dissipated ;  dis'eolute-ly,  dis'solute-ness ; 

dissolution,  dis'. so.lu". shun. 
Dissoluble,  dis' .so. lu. VI.    (See  Dissolve.) 

French  dlssolu,  dissolution;  Latin  dissdlutus,  dlss6lidio,v.  dissolvfre, 
supine  disttilutum.  (See  next  article.) 

Dissolve,  dis.zolv',  to  melt;  dissolv'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Dissolved,  dis.zolvd',  melted.    Un'solved,  not  solved. 
Dissolv'er,  that  which  melts  something. 

Dissolvent,  dis.zol'.vent,  that  whicli  has  the  properly  of 
melting  something; 

Insolvent,  a  debtor  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  not  solvent; 

insol'vency,  the  state  of  being  insolvent. 
Dissolvable,  dis.zol'.va.Vl  (Rule  xxiii.),  or 
Dissoluble,  dis'.so.lu.b'l,  capable  of  being  melted; 
Insolvable,  in.sol'.va.Vl  (Rule  xxiii.),  or 
Insoluble,  in.sol' .u.b'l,  incapable  of  being  melted ; 
Unsolvable,  un.sol'.va.b'l,  incapable  of  being  solved ; 
Unsoluble,  same  as  insoluble. 

Dissolubility,  dis'.sol.u.bil".i.ty,  having  a  solvable  nature ; 
In'dissolubiTity,  having  a  nature  which  resists  solution. 
Dissol'vable-ness,  negative  Insol'uble-ness. 

French  dissoluble,  dissolvant  (wrong  conj.),  insolubilitd,  insoluble, 
insolvdble;  Latin  dissolvtre  (dis  solvo,  to  loose  thoroughly;  Greek 
siln  luo,  to  loose  altogether). 

(The  wrong  conj.  -able  has  been  borrowed  as  usual  from  the  French, 
but  has  been  avoided  in  dissolvent.) 

Dissonance,  dis'. so. nans e,  discord ;  dis'sonant,  discordant. 

Fr.  dissonance,  dissonant:  Lat.  disstinans,  gen.  -sonantis  fdis  sOndre). 

Dissuade,  neg.  of  persuade,  dis.swade',  per.sicade';  dissuad'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  dissuad'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dissuad'-er ; 
dissuasion,  dis. sway'. shun,  neg.  of  persua'sion  (R.  xxxiii.) : 
dissuas-ive,  dis.swa'.siv ;  dissua'sive-ly. 

French  dissuader,  dissuasion ;  Latin  dissudsio,  dissudsor,  v.  dit- 
suddere  (dis.  sufideo,  Greek  Ionic  hadfo,  to  delight). 
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Dissyllable,  dis.sil'.la.b'l,  a  word  of  two  syllables  (double   I); 
dissyllabic,    dis',sil'.lub".ik    (adj.);     dissyllabification, 
dis' -siLlab' 4-fi.hay" -shun,  making  into  two  syllables. 
(Lat.  words  containing  a  "y"  are  borrowed  from  the  Gk.) 
Fr.  dissyllabe,  dissyllabiyue ;  Lat.  dissyllabum ;  Gk.  disttis  sullabiS. 

Distaff,  plu.  distaffs  (not  distavcs).      A.  staff  used  in  hand- 
spinning.     (An  exception  to  Eule  xxxviii.) 
Old  Eng.  diste/(thistel  [stsef],  a  thistle  resembling  a  bunch  of  tow), 

Distance,  dis'.tanse,  remoteness,  to  leave  behind  in  a  race ; 
dis'tanced  (2  syl.),  dis'tanc-ing  (Rule  six.);  dis'tant, 
remote;  dis'tant-ly,  remotely. 

French  distance,  distant;  Latin  distantia,  distans,  gen.  dlstantis 
(di  [dial  sto,  to  stand  apart). 

Distaste'  (2  syl.),  dislike  (followed  by  for:  as  "Many  have  a 

great  distaste  for  cheese,"  not  of). 
Distaste'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  distasteful-ly,  distasteful-ness. 

Distem'per,  disease,  to  disorder;  a  preparation  of  colour  with 

water  (not  oil)  for  walls,  &c.,  to  use  this  preparation. 
Distempered,  dis.tem'.perd;  distem'per-ing. 

"Distemper"  is  used  most  frequently  for  disease  in  dogs,  and  other 
dumb  animals.  (See  Disease.) 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  body  contains  four  "humours,"  that 
the  just  balancing  of  these  fluids  constitute  health,  and  that  dis- 
ease is  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  (Latin  dis  temperare).  The 
adjustment  of  the  fluids  gave  rise  to  the  expressions  good  and  ill 
"temper."  "Good  temper"  being  the  effect  of  a  good  or  just 
mixture  of  the  fluids,  and  "bad  temper"  the  effect  of  a  bad  or 
unjust  mixture.  If  bile  prevailed  the  temper  was  "  fiery,"  if  air 
prevailed  the  temper  was  "sanguine,"  if  earth  it  was  "melan- 
choly," if  water  it  was  "phlegmatic." 

The  COUNTENANCE  is  the  facial  index  "containing"  (Latin  conte- 
nens)  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  "temper"  or  mixture  of 
the  four  fluids :  it  is  yellow  if  " bile "  [fire]  prevails,  red  if  "blood " 
[air]  prevails,  grey  if  "melancholy"  [earth!  prevails,  and  dead 
white  if  "  phlegm  "  [water]  prevails.  (See  Complexion.) 

"Distemper"  (paint),  Italian  distemper[amento],  v.  distemperare,  to 
dissolve,  tempera  or  tempra,  water  colour ;  Latin  temperare,  to 
mix,  dis  temperare,  to  dissolve. 

Distend',  to  stretch;  distend'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  distend'-ing, 
distention  or  distension,  dis. tun'. shun;  disten'sible. 

French  distendre,  distension;  Latin  distendtfre,  supine  distentum  or 
distensum,  distentio,  distentus  or  distensus  (tendo,  to  stretch). 

Distich,   dis'.tik  (not  dis.titch'),  two   lines  of  poetry  making 
complete  sense.     (Ch  =  "  k"  shows  it  to  be  from  the  Gk.) 
Latin  distlchon;  Greek  di-stlcMs,  two  lines,  an  elegi'ac  couplet. 

Distil',  to  let  fall  in  drops ;  distilled'  (2  syl.),  distill'-ing  (R.  i.) ; 
distill'-er,  one  who  distils;    distill'-able  (not  -ible,  1st 
conj.);  distillation,  dis'. til.lay". shun;  distill'-ery, 
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the  place  where  distilling   is   carried   on;    distillatory, 
dis.til".la.to.ry  (adj.),  pertaining  to  distillation. 
("Distil"  would  be  better  with  double  "1.") 
French  distiller,  distillable,  distillation,  distillatoire,  distillerie;  Latin 

distillatio,  distill[dre],  stilla,  a  drop ;  Greek  stazo,  to  drop. 
Distinct',  separate,  hence  clear,  &c. ;  distinct'-ly,  distinct'-ness ; 
distinction,    dis. tink'. shun ;    distinct-ive,    dis.tink'.tw ; 
distinctive-ly,  distinctive-ness.     Verb  distinguish,  q.v. 
Indistinct,  not  distinct.    Distinct  followed  by/rom. 
French  distinct,  distinction,  distinctif;  Latin  distinctus,  distinctio. 
Distinguish,  dis.tmg  gwish,  to  note  difference  by  certain  marks 
(followed  by  between) ;    distinguished,  dis. ting' gioishd ; 
distin'guish-ing,    distin'guishing-ly,    distin'guish-able 
(E.  xxiii.),  distin'guishable-ness,  distin'guishably,  dis- 
tin'guish-ment,  distin'guish-er.     (See  Distinct.) 
Undistin'guished,  un-  or  in-  -distinguishable. 
French  distingucr :  Latin  distingugre,  supine  distinctum,  to  notify 

by  a  mark  (Greek  stigma,  a  mark,  v.  stizo,  to  prick  or  mark). 
Distort',  to  pervert ;  distort'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  distort'-ing,  dis- 
tort'-er ;  distortion  (not  -sion),  dis.tor'.slmn  (Rule  xxxiii.) 
Undistorted.     Not  distorted. 

French  distorsion  (wrong) ;   Latin  distortio,  v.  distorquere,   supine 
distortum,  not  distorsum  (dis  torqueo,  to  twist  away). 

Distract',  to  harass ;   distract'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  distrac'ted-ly, 
distracted-ness,dis'tract'-ing,distract'-er,distract'ing-ly; 
distraction,  dis.truk'.shun;  distractive,  dis.triik'.tw. 
Undistracted,  un'.dis.truk".ted.     Not  distracted. 

("Distraught"  is  sometimes  used  in  poetry  as  past  part.) 
Lat.  distractio,  distr&ho,  sup.  distractum  (dis  trdho,  to  draw  two  ways). 
Distrain'  (2  syl.),  to  seize  chattels  for  debt;  distrained  (2  syl.), 
distrain'-ing ;     distraint'    (noun) ;    distrain'-or ;     dis- 
train'-able,  subject  to  distraint.    (Rule  xxiii.) 
Distress',  same  as  distraint',  the  act  of  seizing  for  debt. 
Latin  distringffre,  to  strain  hard  (stringo,  to  grasp). 
Distress',   affliction,  destitution    (see    Distrain);    distress'-ing 
(part,  and  adj.);   distressed,   dis.trest',  afflicted;    dis- 
tress'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  distressful-ly. 
French  dttresse  :  Welsh  (raw,  rapine ;  treisiant,  oppression. 
Distribute,  dis.trib'.ute,  to  dole  out;  distrib'ut-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
distrib'ut-ing  (Rule  xix.),  distrib'iit-er   (ought    to    bo 
-or);  distribution,  dis'. tri.bu". shun;  distrib'ut-able (Rule 
xxiii.);  distribut-ive,  dis.trib'.u.tiv ;  distrib'utive-ly. 
Undistributed,  un.dis.trib' '.u.tSd,  not  distributed. 
Indistributive,  in.dis.trib'.u.tiv,  not  to  be  distributed. 
French  distribucr,  dislnbuteur,  distribution,  distributif;  Latin  dit~ 
trlbutio,  distrlMtor,  distribute  (dis  trlbuo,  to  give  in  parts). 
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Distrust',  want  of  confidence,  to  doubt  or  suspect;  distrust'-ed, 

distrust'-ing,  distrust'ing-ly,  distrust'-ful  (Rule  viii.), 

distrust'ful-ly,  distmst'ful-ness. 
Dietrust'-ed,  suspected ;  Untrust'-ed,  not  trusted. 
Untrust'y,  not  trusty ;  untrus'ti-ness,  unfaithfulness  in  tlia 

discharge  of  a  trust ;  untrust' worthy. 
Old  English  untrc6wfccst,  unfaithful ;  untre6ius[iari\,  to  deceive. 
Disturb',    to    discompose ;    disturbed'    (2    syl.),   disturb'-ing, 

disturb'-er,  disturb'-ance. 
Perturb',   to   disquiet  (a   stronger    term    than    disturb); 

perturbed',  perturb'-ing ;    perturbation,  per'.tur.bay".- 

shun,  agitation  from  disquietude. 
Perturbations  of  the  planets,  deviations  from  their  usual 

course  from  some  external  influence. 
Undisturbed  (o  syl.),  not  disturbed ;  undisturb'-ed-ly  (5  syl.) 

French  perturbation ;  Latin  disturbdtio,  a  disordering ;  perturbutio, 
great  trouble  or  disturbance;  disturbdre,  to  throw  into  disorder; 
yeriurbare,  to  trouble,  to  turn  topsy  turvy  (turbo,  to  disturb). 

Disunite,   dis-u.nlte',  to  disjoin  ;    disunit'-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.), 
disumt'-ing ;  disunlt'-er,  one  who  severs  what  was  united. 
Disunion,  dis.u'.ni.on,  want  of  union ;  disunity,  dis.u'.ni.ty. 
Disunited,  separated  after  having  been  united ; 
Umini'ted,  not  united. 

French  disunion,  dttsunir;  Latin  dis  unlre  (unus,  one). 
Disuse,  (noun)  dis.uce',  (verb)  dis.uze'  (Rule  li.,  c). 

Disuse    (noun),    neglect    of   use ;    disusage,    dis.u'.sage ; 

disuse  (verb),  disused,  dis.uzd';  disus-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Unused,  un.ust,  iinaccustomed ;  unused,  un.uzd,  not  used ; 
Disused,  dis.uzd,  the  use  discontinued. 
Unuseful,  nn.use'.ful;   unu'sual,  unusual-ly. 
Latin  dis  usus,  v.  utor,  supine  usus,  to  use  ;  Greek  ei6th6s,  usual. 
Ditch,  phi.  ditch'-es  (R.  liii.),  a  trench ;  ditch' -er,  one  who  makes 

a  ditch ;  ditch'-ing,  making  a  ditch. 
Old  English  die,  a  dike  or  ditch,  v.  dic[iari],  dicung,  ditching. 
Dithyramb,  dirh'.i.rum,  a  song  in  honour  of  Bacchus;   dithy- 

rambic,  diTh'.i.ram"Mk  (adj.) 
Latin  dithyrambus,  ditJiyrambicux ;  Greek  dlthurambos. 
Dittany,  dlt'.ta.ny,  a  corruption  of  dic'tamny,  garden  ginger ;  the 

leaves  smell  like  lemon-thyme.    Also  called  dittander. 

Lat.  dictamnus;  Gk.  dictamnon  or  dictamon  (from  Diets,  in  Crete). 

Ditto,  also  written  do.,  but  always  pronounced  dit'.to,  same  as 

above,  same  as  aforesaid.     (Italian  detto,  said,  spoken.) 

(  Used  in  bills  and  books  of  account  to  save  repetition.} 
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Ditty,  plu.  ditties,  dit'.tiz  (Kule  xliv.),  a  short  poem  intended 
to  be  sung.  The  word  is  almost  limited  to  "love-songs." 

Welsh  ditto,  to  utter ;  ditiad,  an  utterance. 

"  Conaposition  "  is  from  the  Latin  compdno,  "to  set  in  order,"  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  diht-an  is  "  to  set  in  order,"  whence  dihtig. 

Diuresis,  di.u.re'.sis,  excessive  flow  of  urine ;  dise'resis,  q.v.,  the 

mark  (  " )  over  the  latter  of  two  distinct  vowels. 
Diuretic,  di.u.rct'.ik,  provocative  of  the  flow  of  urine. 
Fr.  diurttiqiie;  Lat.  diiireticus;  (Gk.  dia  our£o,  whence  "urine"). 
Diurnal,  di.ur'.nal,  daily,  pertaining  to  a  day;  diur'nal-ly. 

French  diurne,  journal ;  Latin  diurnus  (diu,  dies,  a  day). 
Divan,  dr.van',  a  coffee  and  smoking  room  fitted  up  with  sofas. 
French  divan,  a  sofa-bedstead  ;  Persian  diwan,  the  imperial  council 
or  chamber  where  the  council  is  held. 

Dive  (1  syl.),  to  plunge  under  water;  dived  (1  syl.),  div'-ing 

(Rule  xix.j;  div-er,  one  who  dives;  diving-bell. 
Old  English  duf  \iari},  past  dyfde,  past  part,  dyfed,  part  pres.  dyfing. 

Diverge'  (2  syl.),  to  spread  from  the  central  point,  to  recede  from 
each  other  (the  opposite  of  Converge') ;  diverged'  (2  syl.), 
diverg'-ing  (K.xix.),  diverg'-ence  (not  -ance),  diverg'-ent; 
divergency,  plu.  divergencies,  di.ver' jen.slz  (R.  Ixiv.) ; 
diver'gent-ly  or  dive^ging-ly,  in  a  diverging  manner. 

French  diverger,  divergence,  divergent;  Latin  divergium,  the  parting 
of  a  river  into  two  streams ;  Latin  vergens,  gen.  tiergentis  (divergo, 
to  bend  different  ways). 

Divers,  dl'.verz,  plu.  of  diver  (see  Dive);  (adj.)  sundry. 
Diverse,  dl.verse',  not  alike,  not  identical. 

"  History  supplies  divers  examples"  (sundry),  not  diverse. 

"  Squares  and  diamonds  are  diverse  forms,"  different. 

"  There  are  divers  nations  on  the  earth,  hut  each  one 

diverse  from  the  others." 
Divers-ly,  di'.verz.ly,  in  many  different  ways ; 
Diverse'-ly,  not  in  the  same  way. 
Diversity,  plu.  diversities,  di.ver'.si.tiz,  differences. 
Diversify,  di.ver'.si.fy,  to  vary;   diversifies,  di.ver'. si. fize ; 

diversified,    dl.vcr'.si.fide ;    diversifying    (Rule    xi.), 

diver'siii-er ;  diversification,  di.vcr'.si.fi.kay"shun. 

French  divers,  plu.  diverges  [personnes,  &c\.  ("Diversification"  is 
not  French),  dii-ersificr,  diversity ;  Latin  diverse,  in  different  parts, 
diversitas,  diverlgre,  sup.  diversum  (di  verto,  to  turn  different  ways.) 

Divert,  di.vert',  to  turn  nside,  to  amuse;  divert'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
divert'-ing,  diver' ting-ly,  diyert'-er ;  diversion,  di.ver'.- 
shun  (Rule  xxxiii.),  amusement. 
Divertisement,  dl.ver'.tiz.ment,  (not  de.vair.tiz.mong). 
Fr.  divertir,  diversion,  divertissement;  Lat.  divertere  (see  above). 
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Divest,  di.vest',  to  strip,  to  dispossess;  divest'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
divest'-ing;    divestiture,  di.ves'.ti.tchur,  the  act  of  sur- 
rendering one's  chattels  (the  opposite  of  Investiture) ; 
divesture,  di.ves'.t chiir,  the  act  of  stripping  or  depriving. 
Old  French  dSvestir;  French  dtvetir ;  Italian  divestire,  to  undress; 

Latin  di  [dis]  vestio,  to  deprive  of  clothing  (vestis,  raiment). 

Divide,  dl.vlde',  to  part;   divld'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  divid'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  divi'ding-ly ;    divld'-er,  one  who  divides; 

dividers,  di.vl'.derz,  compasses ;  divld'-able  (Rule  xxiii.) 

Divisible,  di.viz' .i.b'l,  what  can  be  divided ;  divis'ible-ness, 

divis'ibly ;  divisibility,  di.viz' AMI"  .i.ty ; 
Division,  dLvizh'.un;  division-al,  divisional-ly. 
Divis-or,  dtvl'.zor,  the  number  which  divides  another; 
Dividend,  div'.i.dcnd,  the  number  to  be  divided  by  the 
divisor,  the  share  to  each  creditor  of  a  bankrupt's  effects, 
the  interest  paid  on  public  "  stock." 

French  divisible,  y.  diviser,  dividends,  division,  diyiseur ;  Latin 
dividendus,  dlvlsio,  divisor,  dlvldcre,  sup.  dlvlsum  (di  and  Etruscan 
iduare,  to  sever  into  two  parts). 

Divine,  di.vine',  a  man  set  apart  for  the  sacred  ministry;  (adj.), 
sacred ;  (verb),  to  guess,  to  predict. 
(The  French  spell  the  verb  with  "  de-,"  but  fall  back  to 
"  di-"  in  the  noun  "  divination.") 

Divine    (adj.),    divln'-er    (comp.),    diyln'-est    (super.); 
divine'ly    (adv.),    divine'-ness ;     divinity,    di.vin'.i.ty, 
theology ;  divinity,  plu.  divinities,  di.vin'.i.fiz,  deity. 
("Divine"  and  "supine"  are  the  only  adj.  in  "-ine" 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  suffixes  -er  and  -est.) 
Divine  (verb),  divined'  (2  syl.),  divln'-ing,  divin'ing-ly, 

divln'-er;  divination,  div'.i. nay", shun,  prediction. 
French  divin,  divinitt,  deviner,  to  predict ;  devineur,  fern,  devineresse, 
divination !  I  prediction ;  Latin  divinitas,  dlmnus,  divine,  (from 
divus,  Greek  dius,  god),  dlmndtio,  dlvlnus,  a  diviner ;  dtvlndre,  to 
predict  (predictions  being  supposed  to  come,  de  divo,  from  deity). 
Divisible,  di.viz'. i.Vl;  divis'ibly  (see  Divide). 
Divorce,   di.vorce'  (not  devorce),  dissolution  of   marriage,   to 
annul  a  marriage ;  divorced'  (2  syl.),  divorc'-ing  (R.  xix.), 
divorce'-ment,  divorce'-able  (-ce  and  -ge  retain  the  e 
before  -able,  Rule  xviii.),  divorce'-less. 
Divorc'-er,  one  who  divorces;  divorcee',  the  person  divorced. 
Divorce  Court,  plu.  divorce  courts;  Court  of  Divorce;  plu. 

courts  of  divorce  (Rule  liii.) 

French  divorce;  Latin  divortium,  v.  diwrtSre  (diverto,  to  turn  away). 
Divulge,  di.vulj',  to  make  public,  to  disclose ;  divulged'  (2  syl.), 
divulg'-ing  (R.  xix.),  divulg'-er,  divulg'-ence  (ought  to 
be  divulge-ance.     It  is  the  1st  Latin  conj.) 
French  divulguer,  divulgation  is  a  word  we  might  adopt;   Latin 
gatio,  cifcW0&n  (wlgus,  the  common  people). 
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Divulsion,  dtvul'.shun,  laceration ;   divul'sive,  di.viil.stv. 

("  Divulsion,"  one  of  the  few  words  in  -sion  not  French.) 
Latin  divulsio,  divello  supine  divulswn,  (di  vello,  to  pluck  asunder). 
Diz'zy,  giddy ;  diz'zi-ly  (Rule  xi.),  diz'zi-ness. 

Old  English  dysig,  djjsignes  dizziness,  dysiylice  dizzily. 
Djerrid,  jcr'.nd,  a  Turkish  javelin.     (Arabic.) 
Do,  doo,  to  perform  an  act;  past  did;  past  part,  done,  dun;  do-ing; 
pres.  tense  I  do,  thou  dost,  dust  [or  doest,  doo-est],  lie 
does,  duz,  plu.  do,  doo,  all  persons;  past  tense  I  did, 
thou  didst,  all  other  persons  did. 

Doer,  doo-er,  one  who  performs  or  achieves  [something]. 
As  an  auxiliary,  the  verb  do  is  chiefly  used  in  asking 
questions,  in  which  caso  it  stands  before  its  noun,  as  do 
you  ivish  to  ride  this  morning  ? 

§  As  a  representative  verb  "  Do "  acts  the  part  of  a  pronoun, 

and  stands  for  any  antecedent  question  asked  with  the 

auxiliary,  as  "does  Ccesar  come  forth  to-day  ?"    "  Yes,  he 

does"  [understand  come  forth  to-day']. 

§  Occasionally  it  is  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  I  do  very 

much  ivish  to  go. 
§  In  poetry  it  is  used  with  the  present  and  past  tenses  merely 

to  help  the  metre  or  the  rhyme. 

Doings,  doo'.ingz,  behaviour.    Pretty  doings,  very  censur- 
able conduct. 
Done,  dun,  achieved,  finished.     Done  with  [it],   finished 

with  it,  want  it  no  longer. 
Done  up,  quite  exhausted. 

To  do  for  [him],  to  manage,  (threateningly)  try  to  ruin. 
To  do  away,  to  erase. 
To  do  with  [it],  to  employ  or  use  [it]. 
To  do  up,  to  pack  up,  to  tie  together. 
How  do  you  do?     How  are  you  in  health,  how  do  you 
thrive?    A  corruption  of  How  do  you  du?    [dug[an], 
to  thrive].  (Equal  to  the  Latin  valeo.)     The  full  question 
is,  How  is  it  that  you  do  thrive  [in  heaWi]  ? 
Old  English  ic  dd,  thfl  dist,  he  d&ih,  plu.  d6th ;   past  ic  dyde  lliti 

dydest,  he  dyde,  plu.  dydon;  past  part,  rjcdon;  Infinitive  d6n. 
Dug[ari],  to  thrive,  makes  past  dtihte,  later  form  do  wed,  Scotch  dow. 

Do.,  pronounce  ditto,  of  which  it  is  a  contraction.     Used 
in  bills  and  account  books  to  save  repetition.    It  means 
the  "  same  as  the  foregoing."    (See  Ditto.) 
Do  (to  rhyme  with  no),  the  note  C  in  Music. 
Docile,  do'.slle  or  dos'.ile,  tractable ;  docility,  d<j.i>tt',i,ty. 
French  docile,  docilitf;  Latin  dfailis,  dfattitas. 
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Dock,  a  place  for  ships,  a  place  where  persons  under  trial  stand 
in  a  law-court,  a  plant,  to  curtail;  docked,  dokt,  cur- 
tailed ;  docking.  Dock'-age  (2  syl.),  charge  for  the  use 
of  a  dock. 

Old  English  docce  (for  ships) ;  French  dock ;  German  docke. 
"Dock"  (a  plant),  Latin  daucus;  Greek  datikds.    This  word  ought 

to  be  spelt  dauc  or  dauk  {not  dock), 
"Dock"  (to  curtail),  Welsh  tociaw,  to  clip;  tod,  something  dipt; 

German  docken. 

Docket,  dok'.et,  a  ticket,  a  label ;  dock'et-ed,  dock'et-ing.     To 
"  docket "  goods  is  to  mark  the  contents  on  a  label  or  set 
them  down  in  a  book,  to  summarise. 
"Welsh  tocyn,  a  ticket ;  tocyniad,  a  ticketing ;  tocynu,  to  ticket. 
Doctor,  dok'.tdr  (not  docter,  Rule  xxxvii.),  fern,  doctor-ess  or 
doc'tress;    doc'torate,  possessing  the  degree  of  doctor; 
doctor-ship  (-ship  Old  Eng.  suffix  "  tenure  "  of  office  or 
degree);  doc' tor,  to  give  medicine  in  illness,  to  adulter- 
ate, to  falsify ;  doc'tored  (2  syl.),  doc'tor-ing. 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  plu.  doctors  of  divinity  (Rule  liii.) 
Latin  doctor,  doctus,  one  instructed  (doceo,  supine  doctum). 
Doctrine,  dok'.trin,  a  tenet,  what  is  taught ;    doctrin-al,  dok'.- 
tri.nal  (not  dok.tri'.nal),  pertaining  to  doctrine,  contain- 
ing  doctrine;   doctrlnal-ly. 

French  doctrine,  doctrinal;  Latin  doctrlna,  theory,  learning. 
J)ocv.ment,dok'ku.ment,  a  record;  doc'ument"-al;  documentary, 

dok'kti.men".ta.ry,  certified  in  writing.     . 
French  document;  Latin  ddctimen,  ddctimentum  (doceo,  see  above). 
Dodder,  a  parasitic  weed.     (German  dotter.) 
Dodge  (1  syl.),  a  quibble,  an  artifice,  to  track,  to  evade,  to  quibble; 

dodged'  (1  syl.),  dodg'-ing,  dodg'-er,  one  who  dodges. 
Old  Eng.  deoq-ol,  sly,  de6j  [elian],  to  act  slyly,  dedg  [Kan],  to  hide. 
Doe,  do  (to  rhyme  with  no),  the  female  of  a  buck,  also  a  gender- 
word,  as  doe  rabbit,  (male)  buck  rabbit,  doe  hare,  (male) 
buck  hare.     (Old  English  del.    See  Buck.) 
Doff  (Rule  v.),  to  take  off;   doffed  (1  syl.),  doff'-ing. 

A  contraction  of  do-off;  similarly  "  don "=  do-on,  "dup"=do-ryj. 
Dog,    either    male    or    female ;     bitch,    only   a   female   dog ; 
dogg'-ish,   churlish,  like  a  dog  (-ish  added   to  nouns 
means  "like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  diminutive),  doggish-ly, 
doggish-ness;  dogged,  dog'.ged,  sullenly,  self-willed. 
Dog,  to  track;  dogged  (1  syl.),  dogg'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Dog-cart,  a  one-horse  cart  with  a  box  behind  for  dogs. 
Dog-fly,  a  fly  very  troublesome  to  dogs. 
Dog-louse,  a  louse  which  infests  dogs. 
Dog-star,  the  Latin  cunlcula  (dim.  of  cants,  a  dog). 
Dog  teeth,  the  eye-teeth  of  man,  resembling  dogs'  teeth. 
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Dog-weary,  tired  as  a  dog  after  a  chase. 

Dog's-bane,  a  plant  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  dogs. 

Dog's  tail,  a  grass,  the  spikes  of  which  resemble  a  dog's  tail, 

Dog's  ear,  the  corner  of  a  leaf  bent  down,  like  the  ear  of  4 

spaniel,  &c.;  dog's  eared,  dogz  e'ard. 
IF  Dog-,  meaning  "  worthless,"  "  barbarous,"  "  pretended." 
Doggerel,  dog'.ge.rel,  pretended  poetry  in  rhyme. 
Dog-Latin,  barbarous  or  pretended  Latin. 
Dog-sleep,  pretended  sleep. 
Dog-cabbage,  dog-violet,  dog-wheat. 
§  Dog-hole,  a  vilo  hole  only  fit  for  a  dog. 

Dog-trick,  a  vile  trick,  only  fit  to  serve  a  dog. 
H  Dog-grass,  grass  eaten  by  dogs  to  excite  vomiting. 

Dog-rose,  a  rose  supposed  to  be  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  mad 

dogs  (Pliny  viii.  CO,  xxv.  6). 
Dog-brier,  same  as  dog-rose. 
IT  Dog-cheap,  a  perversion  of  the  Old   English  gtid-ccdp, 

(French  ban  marche),  good  bargain. 
Dog-watch,    corruption    of    dodge-watch,    the    two    short 

watches  which  dodge  the  routine  of  the  watches  on  board 

ship  ;  that  is,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same  watch 

at  the  same  time. 
5  Gone  to  the  dogs,  gone  to  the  bad.     The  Romans  called 

the  worst  throw  at  dice  cam's  (dog),  hence  the  word  came 

to  signify  "  ill-luck,"  "  ruin,"  &c. 

Danish  dogge,  French  dogue  (a  bull-dog);  Spanish  dogo,  a  terrier; 
French  doguin,  a  puppy  or  whelp. 

Doge,  ddje,  captain  -general  and  chief  magistrate  of  the  ancient 

republics  of  Gen'oa  and  Venice. 
Italian  doge  ;  Latin  dux,  gen.  d&cis,  leader  (duco,  to  lead). 
Dogma,  plu.  dogmas,  dog'.m&h,  dog'.mdhz,  a  tenet,  an  arbitrary 

dictum  on  some  matter  of  faith  or  philosophy. 
Dog'matic  (noun),  a  dogmatic  philosopher. 
Dogmatics  (Rule  Ixi.),  dog.  mat'.  Iks,  dogmatical  theology. 
Dogmatic  or  dogmatical  (adj.),  dog.mut'.l.kal,  dictatorial; 

dogmat'ical-ly,  dogmat'ical-ness. 

Dogmatize,  dog'.ma.tlze  (not  dogmatise,  R.  xxxii.),  to  assert 
dogmatically  ;  dog'matized'  (3  syl.),dogmatiz'-ing(R.xix.), 
dogmatiz'ing-ly,  dogmatiz'-er  ;  dog'matist,  one  who 
speaks  upon  matters  of  faith  or  philosophy  dogmatically; 
dogmatism,  dog'.ma.tizm. 

Greek  dOgma,  dSgmatizo,  dSgmaiikSs,  dtigmatisMs  ;  Latin  dogma, 
dogm&tizo,  dogm&ttcus,  dogmdtisUs;  French  dogmatiser,  whence, 
as  usual,  our  error  of  spelling  with  ». 
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Doily,  doi'.ly,  a  small  napkiu  used  at  dessert. 

Dutch  dwcele,  a  towel ;  in  Norfolk  a  house-cloth  is  called  a  dwi'd, 
and  the  cloth  dwi' .el.ing: 

Doings,  doo'.ingz,  conduct,  behaviour.    (See  Do.) 
Doit  (1  syl.),  the  eighth  of  a  penny.    (French  d'huit.) 
Dolce,  dole'.tche  (in  Music),  sweetly  and  softly.    (Italian.) 
Dolce  far  niente  (Italian),  dole'.tche  far'  ne.en'.te,  agreeable 

idleness  [sweet  doing-nothing]. 
Dole  (1  syl.),  a  share,  to  distribute  in  shares,  to  give  grudgingly  ; 

doled  (1  syl.),  dol'-ing  (Kule  xix.),  doT-er. 
Old  English  ddl  or  ddl,  a  share,  a  portion. 

Doleful,  dule'.ful  (Kule  viii.),  dismal;  dole'ful-ly,  dole'ful-ness ; 
dolesome,  dole'. sum,  dismal,  querulous  (-some  0.  E.  suflix, 
"  full  of"),  dole'some-ness  (-ness  denotes  abstract  nouns). 
French  douleur,  doulereux,  deuile;  Latin  ddleo,  to  grieve. 
Dolerite,  dol'.e.rlte  (not  dolorite),  a  variety  of  greenstone. 

Greek  dOWrOs,  deceitful.     So  called  from  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  felspar  and  augite  (its  compounds). 

Doll,  a  child's  plaything.     Contraction  of  idol. 

Latin  idolum,  an  image ;  Greek  eidGlon  (eidtis,  form  or  figure). 

Dollar,  dol'.lar,  an  American  coin  =  4s.  2d.  (marked  thus  $, 
meaning  scutum).  The  line  drawn  through  the  "  S  " 
denotes  that  a  contraction  has  been  made.  For  a  similai 
reason  tt»  (a  pound  weight  librum),  has  a  line  through  it. 
German  thaler  =  ttih.ler;  Danish  daler.  (So  called  from  thai,  a 
valley ;  the  counts  of  Schlick  extracted  from  Joachim's  thai  or 
valley,  the  silver  which  they  coined  into  ounce  pieces.  This 
money  became  standard,  and  was  called  valley-money  or  thalers.) 

Dollman,  dolmen. 

Dolman,  plu.  dolmans,  dol'.munz,  a  long  Turkish  robe,  the 

summer  jacket  of  the  native  Algerian  troops. 
Dolmen,  plu.  dolmens,  dol'.menz,  a  cromlech. 
"Dolman,"  Hungarian  dolmang;  Turkish  dolaman. 
"Dolmen,"  Celtic  dol  men,  table  stone.    It  consists  of  a  stone  super- 
posed on  two  stone  standards ;  French  dolmen. 

Dolomite,  dol'.o.mite  (not  dolemite),  a  magnesian  limestone.    So 

called  from  M.  Dolomieu,  the  French  geologist. 
Dolorous,  dol'.o.rus  (not  do.lo.rus},  doleful;  dol'orous-ly,  dol'or- 

ous-ness ;  dolour,  dd'.ldr  (not  dol.er). 
French  douloureux ;  Latin  dtilor,  v.  d6Ure,  sup.  ddlUwm,  to  grieve. 
Dolphin,  fern,  dolpliinet,  dol'. fin,  dol'.fi.nett  a  sea  mammal. 
Delphine,  del. fin  (adj.),  applied  to  certain  French  clasBicg 
edited  for  the  Dauphin  or  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIY, 
(Our  word  is  a  jumble  of  bad  French  and  Latin.) 
French  dauphin ;  "Latin  delphin  or  delphlitus ;  Greek  dolphin, 
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Dolt,  a  blockhead ;  dolt'-ish,  stupid  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means 

"  like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.) ;  dolt'ish-ly. 
Old  English  dol,  foolish ;  doldrunc,  immersed  in  stupidity, 
-dom  (Old    English    suffix    meaning    "  possession,"    "  right," 
"dominion"),  kingdom,  the  dominion  of  a  king;  freedom, 
the  power  or  right  of  a  free  man ;  wisdom,  the  possession 
or  property  of  a  wise  person. 

Domain'  (2  syl.)  or  demesne,  de.mean',  estate  in  lands.    "  Do- 
main"  is  also  used  for  dominion,  empire,  in  which  sense 
demesne  is  never  employed. 
French  domaine ;  Old  French  demaine ;  Latin  dominium,  lordship 

(dornlnus,  lord  and  master). 

Demesne  is  de  meisan  [maisori],  a  house,  and  was  applied  to  the 
manor-house  and  its  lands,  kept  by  the  lord  for  his  own  use. 

Dome  (1  syl.,  rhymes  with  home).     Doom  (rhymes  with  room), 
dome,  a  cu'pola ;  domed  (rhymes  with  foamed,  1  syl.), 
fitted  with  a  dome.     Doomed  (1  syl.),  fated,  destined. 
French  dfima;  Latin  doma,  a  solarium  or  roof  terrace,  where  persons 
went  to  sun  themselves,  a  gallery  on  the  house-top. 

Domesday,  dooms'. day,  the  day  of  judgment. 
Old  English  domdccg,  judgment  day. 

Domesday-book,  dooms'. day  book.  Two  volumes  containing  a 
record  of  the  estates  and  chattels  of  all  the  British  do- 
minions over  which  William  the  Conqueror  reigned 
(1086).  Kept  in  the  Eecord  Office,  London. 
Old  English  ddmboc  ("liber  judicialis"),  to  which  appeal  was  made 
in  the  Saxon  times  to  settle  disputed  claims  of  property.  Stow 
derives  the  word  from  domiis-dei-"  book,"  the  book  kept  in  the 
"domusdei"  of  Winchester  cathedral;  but  "dome-books"  were 
well  known  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Domestic,  do.mes'.tik,  a  house-servant,  (adj.)  pertaining  to  a 

private  house,  tame;   domestically,  do.mcs'.ti.kul.ly. 
Domesticate,  do.mcs'.ti.kate,  to  tame,  to  habituate  to  home- 
life  ;  domes'ticat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  domes'ticat-ing  (Rule 
xix.),  domestication,  do-mes.ti.kay".shun. 
French  domestique,  domestiquer  ("domestication"  is  not  French); 
Latin  domesticus  (domus,  a  house  and  home). 

Domicile,  dom'.i.cile  (in  law),  the  place  where  a  person  has 

resided  at  least  forty  days. 

Domiciliary,  dom'.i.sil".i.a.ry.      A  "domiciliary  visit"  is 
one  paid  by  authority  in  search  of  some  person  or,  thing. 
Domiciled,  dom'.i.slled,  located  as  resident. 
French  domidliaire,  v.  domidlier;  Latin  domicittum. 
Dominant,  dom'.i.nant,  ruling,  as  the  "  dominant  spirit,"  the 
"dominant  party,"  the  "dominant  power";   (in  Music) 
the  "  dominant "  is  the  fifth  from  the  key  note :  thus,  in 
the  key  of  C,  the  dominant  is  G. 
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Predominant,  prevailing  or  most  observable,  as  the  "  pre. 

dominant  colour,"  the  colour  which  is  most  observable ; 

the  "  predominant  passion,"  the  master  passion. 
Dominate,  dom'.i.nate,  to  rule.     Predominate,  to  prevail 

or    be    most    observable ;    dom'inat-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.), 

dom'inat-ing ;  domination,  dorri '.i.nay" '.shun. 
Domineer,  dom'.i.neer,  to  tyrannise  over ;    dom'ineered' 

(3  Byl.),  dom'ineer'-ing. 
Dominical  letter,  or  "  Sunday  letter,"  the  letter  used  in 

the  "  Prayer  Book     Calendar,"  &c.,  to  denote  Sunday 

([dies]  Domini,  Lord's  day). 
French  dominant,  domination,  v.  dominer,  dominical;  Latin  d&ml~ 

nans,  gen.  ddminantis,  ddmlncltio,  dtimlnari,  dtiininicalin. 

Domino,  plu.  dominos,  dom'.i.noze  (Rule  xlii.),  a  dress  used  at 

masquerades.    (French  domino,  plu.  dominos.) 
Dominos  (not  dominoes),  a  game.    (French  jeu  de  dominos.) 
Don,  a  Spanish  title  of  rank.    In  Portugal  dom. 

Don,  fern,  donna.  A  "  don,"  a  man  of  rank ;  in  university 
patois  the  heads  of  colleges,  fellows,  and  noblemen,  are 
called  "dons." 

"Don,"  Latin  dom[inus] ;  "donna,"  Latin  domina. 
Don,  to  put  on.    Done,  dun,  past  part,  of  do,  finished ;  don  (to 

rhyme  with  on),  donned  (1  syl.),  donn'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Contraction  of  do-on;  similarly  "doff"  is  do-off;  "dup"  do-up,  &c. 
Donation,  do. nay". shun,  a  gift;   donative,  don'.a.tiv,  a  vested 
donation ;  a  benefice  given  to  a  clergyman  without  the 
form  of  presentation,  institution,  or  induction. 
Donor,  fern,  donatrix,  dd'.nor,  don'.a.trix,  the  person  who 
gives ;  donee,  do.nee',  the  person  to  whom  a  gift  is  made. 
French  donation,  donatif;  Latin  dondtio,  donatlvum,  dondtor,  dona- 
trix,  dondre,  to  give  (doiium,  a  gift). 

Done,  dun,  finished,  agreed.    (See  Do.) 

Donjon,  don'.jon,  the  keep  or  strong  tower  of  an  ancient  castle, 

below  which  were  the  prison  vaults.    Dungeon,  dun'.jon, 

a  dark  underground  prison. 

French  donjon;  Latin  dominium,  contracted  to  dom'jum,  the  apart- 
ment of  the  donilnus  or  master.  Ducange  gives  the  Celtic  dun,  a 
fortified  place,  whence  dun-ion.  Old  French  dognon,  donjon. 

Donkey,  plu.  donkeys  (Rule  xlv.),  don'.ky,  don'.kiz,  corruption 
of  dunkey  (-ey  diminutive),  the  little  dun  [animal]. 
Similarly  jock-ey,  little  Jack;  monk-cy,  &c. 

Donna,  don'.nah,  fern,  of  don  (q.v.)  Donor,  du'nor,  one  who 
makes  a  gift.  (See  Donation.)  Prima  donna,  pre'.mah 
don'.nah,  the  best  lady  performer  in  any  specific  publiq 
line,  as  the  "  prima  donna"  of  the  opera. 
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Doom  (1  syl.,  rhymes  with  room),  judgment.      Dome  (1  syl., 

rhymes  with  home),  a  cu'pola. 

Doom,  to  judge,  to  destine ;  doomed  (1  syl.),  doom'-ing. 
Doomsday,  doomz'.day,  the  last  or  judgment-day. 
Old  English  ddm,  trial,  judgment ;  Mmdceg,  judgment-day. 
Door,  do'r  (not  dor)  (rhymes  with  floor,  core,  gore,  not  with 

poor  =  poo'r,  nor  with  for).    See  below. 
Old  English  d6r,  a  door,  a  gate ;  German  thilr;  Greek  thura. 
-dor  (Spanish  suffix  =  Latin  -tor),  an  agent. 
Dor  or  dorr,  dor  (rhymes  with  or,  nor),  an  insect. 

Old  English  dora,  a  drone-bee,  a  dor-beetle.    (See  BOOT.) 
Doree,  or  John  Dory,  dor'.y,  a  fish. 

Either  the  French  jaune  dor&t  (yellow  gilt),  from  its  golden  lustre,  or 
the  Gascon  jan  dorie  (the  golden  cock),  or  sea-chicken.  According 
to  one  tradition  it  was  the  fish  with  the  stater  caught  by  St.  Peter ; 
by  another  tradition  that  fish  was  a  haddock. 

Dormant,  dor'.mant,  latent,  suspended :   a  "  dormant  peerage  " 

is  one  in  abeyance ;  dormancy,  dSr'.man.cy. 
Dormer-window,  dSr'.mer  win'.dow,  an  attic  window  placed 

in  the  roof,  and  lighting  a  bed-room. 

Dormitory,  plu.  dormitories,  dor'.mi.to.rte  (Rule  xliv.),  a 
cubicle,  the  sleeping  compartment. 
("  Dormant "  should  be  dormient  or  dormitant.) 
Latin  dormiens,  gen.  dormientis  and  donnitans,  gen.  dormitantia, 
dormltorium,  v.  dormio,  frequentative  donnito,  to  sleep. 

Dormouse,  plu.  dormice,  dor". mouse,  dor'. mice. 

French  dormeuse,  the  sluggard  [animal].  It  resembles  a  mouse, 
whence  the  corruption,  and  is  torpid  in  winter. 

Dorsal,  dor'.sal,  pertaining  to  the  back,  as  the  dorsal  fin  of  a 
fish ;  dorsiferous,  dor.sif'.e.rus  (Botany),  applied  to  ferns 
which  bear  fructification  on  the  backs  of  the  fronds. 
French  dorsal;  Latin  dorsudlis,  dorsum,  the  back. 
Dose,  doze,  does,  does,  doss. 

Dose,  doce,  plu.  doses  (2  syl.,  Rule  xxxiv.),  a  quota  of  medi- 
cine, to  give  in  doses,  to  give  to  satiety;  dosed  (rhymes 
with  boast,  coast),  drenched,  physicked ;  dos-ing,  doce'. in y 
(Rule  xix.),  dos-er,  ddce'-er. 
Doze  (rhymes  with  those,  rose),  to  slumber;  dozed  (1  syl.); 

doz-ing,  doze' -ing  (Rule  xix.);  doz-er,  doze'-er, 
Does,  doze,  plu.  of  doe,  the  female  of  the  fallow  deer. 
Does,  duz,  the  third  per.  sing,  of  Do,  q.v. 
Doss,  dos,  a  hassock  stuffed  with  straw  [to  kneel  on]. 
"Dose,"  Fr.  dose;  Gk.  ddsis,  a  thing  given  ;  Lat.  dSsis,  a  dose. 
"Doze,"  Dan.  dose;  Old  Eng.  duxes,  dull ;  Welsh  dioys,  heavy,  dull. 
"  Does,"  Old  Eng.  dd,  a  doe.     "  Does,"  a  post-Norm,  form  of  doth. 
"Doss,"  Archaic  dossel,  a  bundle  of  straw;  dosser,  a  straw  basket. 
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Dost,  dast,  second  per.  sing,  of  do.     A  corrupt  form,  of  dest. 

Dust,  dry  and  finely  pulverised  earthy  matters. 
Dot,  a  point  [as  a  "  full  stop,"  the  mark  above  the  letter  /,  A'c.], 

to  make  a  dot;  dott'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  dott'-ing  (Eule  i.) 
Dot  (in  familiar  language),  a  dowry,  a  dotation. 

"Dot "  (a  point),  same  as  tot,  a  Jittle  thing  ;  Dan.  tot,  a  small  bunch. 
"Dot"  (a  dowry),  Latin  dos,  gen.  dot[is],  a  dowry. 

Dotage,  do' tag e,  second  childishness.     (See  Dote.) 
Dotation,  do.tay" '.shun,  money  funded  for  some  charity. 
French  dotation;  Latin  dotdtio,  an  endowment 

Dote  (1  syl.),  to  love  fondly  (followed  by  on  or  upon),  to  show 
the  childishness  of  old  age ;  dot'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  dot'-ing, 
dot'-er ;  dot'-age,  the  childishness  of  old  age ;  dot'-ard, 
one  in  second  childishness  (-ard,  Old  Eug.  suffix,  "  one 
of  the  species  or  kind,"  dotard,  "  one  of  the  doting  kind"). 

French  radoter,  to  dote  or  talk  childishly  ;  radotage,  radoteur,  one  in 
his  dotage.  Welsh  dotian  and  dotw,  to  puzzle,  to  confuse. 

Doth,  duth,  third  per.  sing,  of  do,  now  does,  duz,  except  in 
poetry.  Old  form  ic  d6,  thu  dest,  he  deth,  plu.  doth  all 
persons.  (The  substitution  of  -s  for  -th  is  post-Norman.) 

Double,  dub'. VI,  twofold,  to  fold,  to  increase  twofold  ;   doubled, 
dub'.Vld;  doubling,  dub'.ling;  doubly,  diib'.ly;  doubler, 
dub'.ler ;  double-ness. 
French  double,  doubleur;  Latin  duplum  (duo  plico,  to  fold  in  two). 

Doublet,  dub'.let,  a  man's  garment  of  former  times. 

(This  is  one  of  our  perverted  French  words.    In  French, 
a  "  doublet "  is  pourpont,  and  the  word  doublet  means 
"  a  false  stone,"  Rule  Ixii.) 
French  doublure  (1'Stoffe  dont  une  autre  est  double). 

Doublon,  dub  bloon',  a  French  form  of  the  Spanish  word  doblon, 
a  "  double  pistole." 

(It  would  be  more  consistent  to  keep  the  Spanish  form 
for  Spanish  words,  and  not  to  disguise  them  by  French 
spelling.) 

Doubt,  dout,  uncertainty  of  mind,  to  be  uncertain  in  mind; 
doubted,  dout'.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.);  doubt-ing,  dout' .ing; 
doubt'ing-ly ;  doubt-er,  dout'.er ;  doubt-ful,  dout'. fid 
(Rule  viii.);  doubt'ful-ly,  doubt'ful-ness ;  doubt-less, 
dout'. less  ;  doubt'less-ly. 

"I  doubt  not  but  [tliat]  you  are  right,"  is  the  Latin  form 
non  dubito  <jrm°n...but  "I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right"  ig 
also  good  English.  The  two  ideas  are  not  identical :  the 
former  phrase  means  "  I  have  no  doubt  [notwithstanding 
all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary]  that  nevertheless 
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you  are  right."  The  latter  simply  expresses  the  opinion 
of  the  speaker  without  regard  to  opposing  statements. 

A  Latinised  French  word.  French  douter ;  Latin  d&btto.  We  have 
borrowed  the  diphthong  from  the  French,  and  inserted  the  Latin 
6,  which  is  ignored  in  sound. 

Douceur,  a  hribe  for  "  place." 

(We  use  this  word  in  a  sense  almost  unknown  in  France. 
In  French  douceur  means  "  sweetness,"  and  gratification 
is  used  for  "  gratuity."  Few  Frenchmen,  unacquainted 
with  English,  would  understand  such  a  sentence  as : 
Faites  cela,  et  il  y  aura  quelque  douceur  pour  vous.) 

Douche  bath,  doosh  lath,  a  shower  bath. 

French  dcmche;  Latin  diicerc,  to  conduct  or  direct.  (The  shower  is 
"directed"  to  any  part  of  the  body,  to  relieve  local  suffering.) 

Dough,  dow  (to  rhyme  with  grow,  low),  bread,  &c.,  before  it  is 
cooked;  dough'-y,  sticky,  " stodgy." 

Old  English  diig  or  ddh.  We  have  strangely  combined  both  forms, 
without  preserving  the  sound  of  either. 

Douse  (1  syl.  to  rhyme  with  house,  mouse).     In  sailors'  lan- 
guage, to  "extinguish  instantly"   [a  light],  to  "lower 
suddenly  "  [a  sail] ;  doused  (1  syl.,  to  rhyme  with  soused 
=  sowst);  dous-ing,  dowse'. ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Greek  dud  (n.  dusis),  to  sink,  to  set  [as  the  sun,  &c.] 
Dove,  duv,  a  pigeon ;  dove-cot,  duv.cot,  a  pigeon  house. 

Dove-tail,   diiv.tale  (in  Joinery),  to  unite  by  a  "notch" 
shaped  like  a  "dove's  tail";    dove-tailed,  duv   taild; 
dove  tail-ing  (French  en  queue  d'aronde). 
Old  English  duua  =  duva;  German  taube. 

Dowager,  dow.a.ger  (dow  to  rhyme  with  now,  not  with  groiv), 
the  widow  of  a  person  of  rank;  if  the  mother  of  the 
present  peer,  she  is  termed  the  duchess  dowager  o/..., 
the  countess  dowager  of...;  but  if  not  the  mother,  she 
is  termed  "Louisa"  duchess  of...,  or  countess  of...; 
both  are  referred  to  in  common  speech  as  the  dowager 
duchess,  the  dowager  countess,  &c. 
Queen-dowager,  widow  of  a  king,  but  not  a  reigning  queen. 

French  douairi&re  (douairj8re)  "veuve  qui  jouit  du  douaire,'  i.e.,  a 
jointure  or  dowry.  "Douair,"  is  a  corruption  of  the  Low  Latin 
dotarium  (dou'arium).  Latin  dos,  gen.  dotis,  a  dowry. 

Dowdy,  dow.dy  (dow-  to  rhyme  with  now),  slovenly  in  dress; 
dow'di-er  (comp.),  dow'di-est  (super.),  dow'di-ly,  dow'di- 
ness;   dow'dy-isn  (-ish  added  to  adj.  ia  dim.,  added  to 
nouns  it  means  "  hie  "),  dowdy-ness. 
Scotch  dawdie,  a  dirty  sloven  (daw  and  the  dim.,  a  little  sluggard). 

Dower,  dow'.er  (dow-  to  rhyme  with  now,  not  with  grow),  pro- 
perty settled  on  a  widow  for  life,  the  fortune  brought  by 
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a  wife;  dowry,  dow.ry  (same  as  dower);  dowered,  dow'.erd, 
having  a  dowry ;  dow'er-less. 
Dowager,  ddw'.a.ger.    (See  above,  Dowager.) 
French  douaire,  corruption  of  Low  Latin  dotarium  (dou'arium). 
Dowlas,  dow'.las  (doio-  to  rhyme  with  now),  a  coarse  linen  cloth, 

used  for  towels,  &c. 

So  called  from  Dourlais,  in  France,  where  It  is  manufactured. 
Down,  fine  soft  feathers,  any  fine  hairy  substance  light  enough 
to  float  in  the  air;    (adv.)  tending  towards  the  ground, 
on  the  ground,  towards  the  mouth  of  a  river,  into  the 
country  [from  London].     Persons  in  the  provinces  go 
up  to  London ;    downward   (adj.),  tending  to  a  lower 
position,  as  downward  motion;  downwards  (adv.) 
"Downward,"  used  as  an  adverb  is  grammatically  incorrect.      It 
should  be  either  artownward  or  downwards,  "a-"  being  an  ad- 
verbial prefix,  and  "-a"  an  adverbial  postfix.    In  the  words  [now] 
"adays,"  [sleep]  "anights,"  ice  have  the  double  adverbials,  go  that 
one  of  the  signs  may  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  adverbial 
form;    accordingly   ive  have  in   Old   English  daeges  "daily," 
nightes  "nightly,"  and  Shakespeare  uses  anight  for  "anights." 
Downfall  (not  downfal),  downhill  (not  downhil)  (Rule  viii.); 

do wnf alien,  doicn.fall'n. 

Down-train,  the  train  from  the  provinces  to  London,  or 
from  some  minor  station  to  the  chief  terminus.    Up- 
train,  the  train  from  London  to  the  provinces,  or  from 
the  chief  terminus  to  some  inferior  station. 
"Down"  (feathers),  German  daune;  Danish  duun. 
"Down"  (adv.  and  prep.),  Old  English  adiin,  down,  adiinweard, 
downwards.    It  is  the  prefix  a-  which  converts  diin  into  an  ad- 
verb, and  this  significant  letter  has  been  unwisely  dropped. 
Downs,  downz  (to  rhyme  with  towns,  clowns),  large  open  hilly 

sheep  pastures  contiguous  to  the  sea. 
The  Downs,  a  well-known  road  for  shipping  in  the  English 

Channel,  near  Deal  in  Kent. 

Old  Eng.  diin,  a  hill ;  French  dunes.    It  would  have  saved  obscurity 
if  wo  had  made  the  following  distinctions : — 

Daun  (feathers,  called  down),  or  "duve,"  French  duvet. 
Adown  (adverb),  and  down,  preposition. 
Dunes  (the  hilly  sheep-walks  and  sand-hills). 

Doxology,  plu.  doxologies,  dox.ol ' .o.giz  (Rule  xliv.) 

French  doxologie ;  Greek  d&x6ltigia  (doxa  logos,  glory  words). 
Doze,  dose,  does,  does,  doss. 

Doze  (1  syl.),  a  nap,  to  take  a  nap  ;   dozed  (1  syl.),  doz'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  doz-er;  dGz'-y,  do'zi-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Dose,  dace  (1  syl.),  a  quota  of  medicine,  to  give  medicine,  to 
give  anything  so  largely  as  to  produce  disgust;   doses, 
cif7.ce*  (R.  xxxiv.);  dosed  (1  syl.),  dos-ing,  ddce'.ing  (Rule 
xxxvi.);  dos-er,  dfice-er.     (See  Dose.) 
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Does,  doze,  plu.  of  doe,  the  female  of  the  fallow  deer. 
Does,  duz,  third  per.  sing.  pres.  of  Do  (q.v.) 
Doss,  dos,  a  straw  hassock  to  kneel  on. 

"Doze,"  Dan.  dose;  Old  Eng.  dwces,  dull;  Welsh  dwys,  heavy,  dull. 

"  Dose,"  French  dose;  Greek  ddsis,  a  thing  given  ;  Latin  ddsis,  a  dose. 

"Does"  (female  deer),  Old  Eng.  dd,  a  doe.     "Does,"  dtiz  (see  DO). 

"Doss,"  Archaic  dossel,  a  bundle  of  straw,  dosser,  a  straw  basket. 

Dozen,  duz''n,  twelve  [articles]. 

A  baker's  dozen,  thirteen,  i.e.,  twelve  and  a  "  vantage  loaf." 
French  douzaine;   German  dutzend,  contraction  of  the  Latin  duo 

decem  (duo  'cem),  duo  +  deccm,  two  +  ten. 

Drab,  a  slattern,  a  brownish  colour,  a  brownish  cloth ;  drab, 
drabb'-ish.  (Rule  i.),  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "  like," 
added  to  adj.  it  is  diminutive);  drabb'ish-ly. 
Old  English  drabbe,  a  slattern,  dregs,  lees  of  wine. 
Drachm,  drum,  the  eighth  part  of  an  apothecary's  ounce.     A 
fluid  drachm  is  a  tea-spoonful.     Contraction,  dr.  or  drm. 
Dram,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupoise  (dr.) 
(The  distinction  in  spelling  slwuld  be  preserved,  although 
the  apothecaries'  weight  is  sometimes  written  dram.) 
"Drachm,"  French  drachma ;  Latin  drachma,  the  eighth  (or  rather 

seventh)  of  an  ounce,  84  =  1  Ib  of  12  ozs. ;  Hebrew  drachmon. 
"  Dram  "  is  the  Italian  dramma. 
Draft,  draught  (both  drdft,  to  rhyme  with  craft,  laughed). 

Draft,  a  cheque  for  money,  a  bill  of  exchange,  a  plan 
drawn  in  outline,  a  copy,  an  abstract;  to  transfer  men 
from  one  company  to  another. 

Draught,  a  stream  of  air,  a  portion  of  liquor  drawn  off, 
liquor  drunk  at  one  potation,  a  catch  of  fish,  force  neces- 
sary to  draw,  traction. 
Draughts  (no  sing.),  a  game  played  with  little  flat  round 

"  men  "  of  two  colours. 
Draughtsman,   drdfts-man,   one   of   the  little   flat  round 

pieces  used  for  "men"  in  the  game  of  draughts; 
Draftsman,  one  who  makes  a  draft  or  draws  a  plan. 

(These  are  the  distinctions  usually  observed,  but  there  is 
no  rigid  rule,  and  the  two  words  differ  only  in  spelling.) 
Old  English  drag[ari],  to  draw  ;  past  drd<j  or  drdh,  past  part,  drayen. 
The  word  draught  is  an  absurd  amalgamation  of  drug  and  dn'ih, 
disguised  by  the  diphthong  au.     The  final  t,  is  a  "weak"  affix 
added  to  a  "  strong  "  verb. 
Drag,  to  pull   along,  to   trail ;    a  cart,  a  harrow,  a  skid,  an 

obstacle ;  dragged  (1  syl.),  dragg'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Old  English  drag[ari],  past  drug  or  drdh,  past  part,  drcrgen. 
Draggle,  drug'.g'l,  to  trail  through  the  mire ;  draggled,  drug'., 
g'ld;    draggling,  drag'.gUng;    draggle-tail,   a   slattern 
who  suffers  her  gown  to  trail  through  the  mire ;  draggle- 
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tailed,  one  dressed  in  a  gown  which  has  heen  trailed 
through  the  mire ;  also  daggle-tail  and  daggle-tailed. 

"  Draggle  "  is  dim.  of  drag,  and  "  daggle  "  of  ddg,  to  dangle,  but  the 
idea  is  not  identical.  Draggle-tail  is  one  who  drags  the  skirt  of 
her  gown  through  the  mire  ;  but  daggle-tail  is  one  who  has  her 
gown  in  jags  or  "  dags  "  from  being  trailed  through  the  mire. 

Dragoman,  plu.  dragomans  (not  dragomen;   it  is  not  a  com- 

pound  of  "  man  "),  an  Eastern  interpreter  or  guide. 
French  and  Spanish  dragoman  •  Italian  dragomanno ;  Chaldee  hir- 
gaman  (turgmri),  whence  "targum"  an  exposition  of  the  Old  Test. 

Dragon,  drug'. on,  a  fabulous  monster. 

French  dragon ;  Latin  draco,  gen.  dracon[is\  •  Greek  drakdn  (from 
derM),  to  look  at  one  [with  fiery  eyes].  In  Welsh  dragon  is  a  com- 
mander, and  fen-dragon  a  chief  commander.  Many  encounters 
"  with  dragons  "  in  ancient  story  were  fights  with  Welsh  dragons. 

Dragoon,  dru.goon',  a  horse  soldier,  to  persecute  with  violence ; 

dragooned'  (2  syl.),  dragoon'-ing. 

Dragonnade,  a  persecution  under  the  "  tender  mercies  "  of 
dragoons.  "  The  dragonnades  "  were  a  series  of  religious 
persecutions  by  Louis  XIV.,  "  to  root  out  heresy." 
(The  double  n  in  "  dragonnade  "  is  at  variance  with  E.  iii.) 
French  dragon,  dragonnade.  Originally  a  company  of  soldiers  who 
fought  on  foot  or  horse,  with  arquebuses  called  dragons,  because 
the  head  of  a  dragon  was  wrought  on  the  muzzle.  (The  suftix  -ade 
means  "the  act  of,"  "to  act  with."  Latin  ago,  actum,  whence 
"  cannon-ade,"  to  act  with  cannon,  "dragon[n]ade,"  &c. 

Drain  (1  syl.),  a  sink  or  sewer,  to  draw  off  liquids,  to  empty,  to 
leave  dry ;  drained  (1  syl.),  drain'-ing,  drain'-er,  drain'- 
age,  arrangement  for  draining  off  water ;  drain'-able. 
Old  English  drehnigean,  to  drain. 
Drake,  fern.  duck.    In  common  speech,  ducts  and  drakes  are  all 

called  "  ducks,"  and  as  food  both  are  termed  "  ducks." 
"Duck"  means  the  fowl  that  ducks  or  dives,  the  dipping-fowl. 
"Drake"  is  a  contraction  of  duck-rica  (d'ric').    So  in  German  ente  is 

duck,  and  ente-rich  a  drake. 

Dram,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  Avoirdupoise.    Drachm, 
dram,  the  eighth  part  of  an  apothecary's  ounce. 

"Dram,"  Italian  dramma.  "Drachm,"  French  drachme;  Latin 
drachma  ;  Hebrew  drachmon. 

Drama,  dray'.mdh  (is  more  usual  than  drdh-mdh,  and  accords 
better  with  the  derivatives),  a  theatrical  piece  for 
representation ;  dramatic  or  dramatical,  dray.mat'.ik, 
dray. mat'. i.kal ;  dramat'ical-ly ;  dramatise,  dram'.a.tize, 
to  adapt  to  the  stage  (Eule  xxxi.) ;  dram'atised  (3  syl.), 
dram'atls-ing  (Rule  xix.);  dramatist,  dram' '.a.tist. 
Dramatis  Personse,  dram'.a.tis  per.so'.ne  (not  per'.$o.ne), 

characters  introduced  in  a  drama  or  play. 
French  drame,  dramatique,  dramatiser;  Latin  drama,  dramatfau; 
Greek  drama,  dramatik&s  (drao,  to  do  or  act). 

Drank.    (See  Drink.) 
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Drape  (1  syl.),  to  cover  with  folds;    draped  (1  syl.),  drap'-ing; 

drap'-er,  one  who  deals  iu  cloth  ;  drapery,  dra'.pe.ry. 
French  drap,  cloth,  draper,  a  draper,  draperie;  Low  Latin  draparius; 
Spanish  ropa,  cloth  ;  roperia,  old  clothes  ;  ropage,  drapery. 

Drastic,  dras'.tik,  violently  purgative;  drastics,  dras'Mks,  power- 
ful purgative  medicines. 

French  drasttque  ;  Greek  drasUrios,  vigorous  (drad,  to  accomplish). 
Draught,  drclft  (to  rhyme  with  craft,  laughed).     Draft. 

Draught,  a  stream  of  air,  a  portion  of  liquor  drawn  off, 
liquor  drunk  atone  potation,  a  catch  of  fish,  traction. 

Draughts  (no  sing.),  a  game  played  with  draughtsmen. 

Draft,  a  cheque  for  money,  a  bill  of  exchange,  a  plan  in 
outline,  a  copy,  an  abstract;  to  transfer  men  from  one 
company  to  another;  draft'-ed,  draft'-ing. 

Draftsman,  one  who  draws  drafts  or  plans ; 

Draughtsman,  drafts-man,  one  of  the  "  men "  or  pieces 

used  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

"  Draught  is  the  amalgamated  forms  of  drdg  and  drdh  with  t  inter- 
polated.    Old  English  droj/lan],  to  draw ;  past  drdg  or  droh, 
past  part,  drcegen.     "  Draft "  is  a  phonetic  spelling  of  "draught." 
Draw,  past  drew,  past  part,  drawn,  to  pull,  to  raise  [water  from 
a  well],  to  suck,  to  delineate,  to  take  out  [money  from  a 
bank],  to  write  out  [a  cheque];  draw'-ing,  pulling,  rais- 
ing [water],  &c. ;  (noun),  a  picture  "drawn"  with  pen- 
cils, &o.    A  drawing  room,  the  chief  reception  room  to 
which  ladies  "  withdraw." 

Drawer,  draw'r,  a  tray  which  "  draws  "  out  of  a  frame. 

Chest  of  drawers,  a  set  of  drawers  including  the  frame. 

Drawers  (no  sing.),  draw'rz,  linen  or  cotton  trousers  "  drawn 
on  "  the  legs,  and  worn  as  an  under  garment. 

Drawer,  one  who  "  draws  "  with  a  pencil,  one  who  "  draws '' 
a  bill  of  exchange,  &c.  Drawee,  draw'.ee,  the  person  on 
whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  "  drawn." 

To  draw  back,  to  retreat,  to  move  for  the  sake  of  avoiding. 

To  draw  in,  to  contract,  to  pull  in. 

To  draw  near,  to  approach. 

To  draw  off,  to  decant,  to  draw  away,  to  retreat. 

To  draw  on,  to  put  on  [gloves,  stockings,  &c.],  to  bring  on, 
to  write  a  cheque  or  bill  of  exchange  on  a  person  named. 

To  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  prolong,  to  array  soldiers. 

To  draw  together,  to  collect. 

To  draw  up,  to  raise,  to  array,  to  compose. 

Drawn  [battle  or  game],  one  in  which  neither  side  wins. 
Old  English  drag[ari],  to  draw  or  drag ;  past  drdg  or  dr6h,  past  part. 
drtegen;  Latin  traho.     "Drag"  and  "Draw"  are  different  forms 
of  the  same  verb. 


Dray,  a  brewer's  cart ;  dray'man,  drayTiorse. 

Old  Eng.  drcege,  a  drag  (v.  drceg[ an]);  Lat.  trahea,  a  dray,  (v.  traho). 
Dread,  dred,  terror,  to  fear  greatly;   dread'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 
dread'-ing,  dread'-er,  dread'-ful  (K.  viii.),  dread'ful-ly, 
dread'ful-ness,  dread-less,  dreadless-ly,  dread'less-ness. 
Old  English  dra>d,  v.  drced[ari],  past  dr6d,  past  part,  drdden. 
Dream,  dreme  (1  syl.),  noun  and  verb ;    dreamt,  dremt  (not 
dreampt),  or  dreamed  (1  syl.),  dream'-ing,  dream'ing-ly, 
dream'-er,  dream'-y,  dream'i-ly  (R.  xi.),  dream'i-ness, 
dream'-less,  dreamless-ly,  dreamless-ness,  dream'-land. 
German  traum,  v.  Iriiumen  (tritumerei  would  give  us  a  new  and  use- 
ful word,  "dreamery,"  the  "stuff  dreams  are  made  of").     Th» 
Anglo-Saxon  dredm  means  "joy,"  dredmleas  "joy'less." 

Drear,  drcre  (1  syl.),  gloomy ;  dreary,  dree'.ry,  dismal ;  dreari-ly, 
dree'.ri.ly  (Rule  viii.);  dreariness,  dree'.ri.ness.  "Drear" 
means  properly  that  gloom  and  dismal  feeling  which 
comes  over  us  at  the  sight  of  blood. 

Old  English  dre6r,  blood,  gore,  dredrig,  bloody,  gory;  dredrignes, 
dreariness  ;  dretiri'ice,  drearily,  &o. 

Dredge  (1  syl.),  to  sprinkle  [flour  on  meat],  to  deepen  a  river, 
dredged  (1  syl.),  dredg'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  dredg'-er,  a  box 
for  dredging  [flour  on  meat].    Drudge,  a  menial. 
"Dredge"  (to  sprinkle  flour),  Old  English  dreg\ari\  or  drig[ari],  to  dry. 

The  flour  sops  up  the  moisture  :  Greek  trugo,  to  dry. 
"  Dredge  "  (to  deepen  a  river),  Old  English  drixge,  a  drag,  v.  drag[an}, 
to  drag ;  Fr.  draguer,  draguage.    (The  second  -d  is  interpolated.) 

Dregs  (no  sing.),  sediment,  refuse;    dregg'-y  (Rule  i.),  muddy; 

dreggi'-ness,  drcg'.i.ness  ;  dregg'-ish,  foul  with  lees. 
Old  English  drcegen,  drawn  (the  part  drawn  off) ;   Danish  drag,  rub- 
bish ;  Greek  trux,  gen.  trugos,  lees  of  wine. 

Drench,  to  wet  thoroughly ;    drenched  (1  syl.),  drench'-ing, 

drench'ing-ly,  drench'-er. 
Old  English  drenc[an],  to  drench,  past  drencte,  past  part,  gedrenced. 

Dress,  plu.  dress'-es  (Rule  xxxiv.),  raiment,  to  put  on  clothes,  to 
trim ;  past,  dressed  (1  syl.),  past  part,  drest  or  dressed 
(1  syi.),  dress'-ing,  dress'-er,  one  who  dresses  another,  a 
bench  on  which  food  is  "  drest"  for  meals ;  dress'-y, 
showy  in  dress ;  dress'i-ly  (R.  xi.),  dress'i-ness;  dressings, 
architectural  ornamentation  in  relief,  manures. 
This  is  an  example  of  a  French  word  which  has  acquired  with  us 
quite  a  strange  meaning.  To  clothe  oneself  in  French  is  s'habiller, 
and  dresser  means  to  trim  trees,  dress  food,  iron  linen,  garnish  a 
table,  &c.,  but  not  to  "put  on  clothes  (see  Rule  Ixiii.) ;  Latin 
dirigo,  supine  directum,  to  set  in  order,  to  make  straight  (rego). 
We  have  the  familiar  expressions  "I  must  go  and  make  myself 
straight,"  "I  must  put  myself  in  order"  (i.e.  dresser). 

Dribble,  drib'. VI,  to  oose  in  drops;  dribbled,  drib'.b'ld;  dribbler, 
drib'. .bier ;  dribblet,  drib'let,  a  small  quantity. 
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To  pay  in  dribblets,  to  pay  piece-meal  in  small  sums. 
French  dripple,  drip,  with  dim.    Old  English  drip[ari\,  to  drip,  to 

distil  in  drops.    Danish  draabe,  a  drop. 
Dried,  drlde  (1  syl.);  drier,  dri'.er.    (See  Dry.) 
Drift,  [snow,  sand,  <tc.]  driven  in  heaps  by  the  wind,  covert 
meaning,  to  drive  in  heaps,  to  float  down  running  water ; 
drift'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  drift'-ing. 
Old  English  drif[an],  to  drive ;  past  drdf,  past  part,  drtfen. 
Drill  (Rule  v.),  an  instrument  for  boring  holes,  an  instrument 
for  sowing  seed,  military  exercises ;  to  pierce  with  a  drill, 
to  sow  Avith  a  drill,  to  drill  soldiers,  &c. ;  drilled  (1  syl.), 
drill-ing,  drill'-er ;  drill-sergeant,  drill  sar'.jent. 
Old  English  thirl\ian\,  to  perforate ;  past  thirlode,  past  part.  Viirlod, 

thirl,  a  hole  ;  German  drillen,  to  bore  holes,  to  train  soldiers. 
Drink,  past  drank,  past  part,  drunk  (but  drank  is  often  used), 

drunken  (adj.),  drink'-er,  drink'-able,  drink'able-ness ; 
Draught,  draft,  a  drink,  is  from  another  word.  (See  Draught.) 
To  drink  to,  to  salute  someone  in  drinking,  to  wish  well  to 

someone  by  drinking  to  them. 
Old  English  drinc[ari],  past  drunc,  past  part  druncen. 
Drip,  to  fall  in  drops,  that  which  falls  in  drops;   dripped  (1 
Byl.),  dripp'-ing  (Rule  i.),  falling  in  drops,  the  fat  which 
"  drips  "  from  meat  in  roasting ;  dripping-pan,  the  pan 
which  receives  the  drip  of  meat  in  roasting. 
Old  English  drip[ari],  past  dripede,  past  part,  driped. 
Drive,  past  drove  [older  form  drava],  past  part,  driven. 

A.  drive  (1  syl.),  carriage  exercise;  to  drive  [horses],  to 

guide  horses,  to  urge  on ;  drlv-er,  one  who  drives  [horses]. 

Drove  (1  syl.),  a  herd  of  cattle  or  flock  of  sheep  on  their 

way  to  market,  &c.;  drov'-er,  one  who  conducts  a  drove, 

Drlv-ing  (Rule  xix.),  guiding  horses,  urging  on,  tunnelling 

from  the  shaft  into  the  mine. 
To  drive  a  bargain,  to  make  hard  terms. 
To  drive  a  trade,  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  energy. 
Old  English  drif[a,ri\,  past  drdf,  past  part,  drifen. 

Drivel,  drlv'.el,  to  slaver,  to  talk  listlessly  and  sillily ;  driv'elled 
(2  syl.),  driv'ell-ing  (Rule  iii.  -EL.);  driv'ell-er,  a  dotard, 
one  who  drivels. 

This  is  from  the  verb  drip  with  -el  dim. 
Drizzle,  drlz'.z'l,  fine  rain,  to  rain  in   fine   drops ;    drizzled, 

driz'.z'ld;  drizzling,  driz'ling;  drizzly,  driz'.ly. 
German  rieseln,  to  drizzle,  riesdregen,  a  drizzling  rain. 
Droll,  drdle  (not  drol,  R.  v.),  a  wag,  funny ;   drollery,  drole'.e.ry 
(not  drol'.e.ry) ;   drollish,  drSle-ish,  somewhat  droll  (-i$h 
added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "like," 
added  to  verbs  it  means  to  "  make"). 
French  dr61e;  German  drollig,  droll. 
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Dromedary,  drum.e.da.ry,  the  Arabian  camel  (with  one  hunch) ; 
the  Bactrian  caniel  has  two  hunches. 

French  domadaire  (French  -ma-,  English  and  Latin  -me-) ;  Latin 
drdmedarius ;  Greek  dramas  \ka,m&los],  the  running  camel. 

Drone,  fern,  bee  (both  1  syl.),  the  male  of  the  honey-bee,  an 
idler,  to  emit  a  humming  noise ;  droned  (1  syl.),  dron'-ing, 
dron'-ish  (4sh  added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to 
adj.  it  is  dim.),  dron'ish-ly,  dron'ish-ness. 
Old  English  drdn  or  drcen,  a  drone. 
Droop,  to  hang  down,  to  flag,  to  languish;   drooped  (1  syl.), 

droop'-ing,  droop'ing-ly. 
Old  English  drop[etari],  to  drop. 

Drop,  a  liquid  globule,  the  platform  of  a  gallows,  to  fall  in  drops, 
to  lower,  to  let  fall ;  dropped  ( 1  syl.),  dropp'-ing  (E.  i.) ; 
droppings  (noun),  the  excrements  of  birds,  &c.;  drop'-let, 
a  little  drop ;  drops,  liquid  medicine,  mother's  milk. 
Old  English  dropa,  a  drop,  v.  dropetan  or  drop[ian\. 
Dropsy,  drop'.sy,  a  disease ;   dropsi-cal,  drop'.si.kul  (Rule  xi.) ; 
dropsied,  drdp'.sed,  diseased  with  dropsy. 
A  contraction  of  hydropsy,  but  the  loss  of  the  first  syl- 
lable has  spoilt  the  significance  of  the  word. 
French   hydropsie;    Latin   hy drops;    Greek   hudrtips  (hud6r  6ps, 
water  manifestation). 

Drosky,  plu.  droskies,  dros'.ky,  dros.kiz  (Rule  xliv.) 

Russian  drozhki,  a  four-wheeled  open  carriage. 

Dross  (E.v.),  refuse;  dross'-y,  dross'i-ness(E.xi.)  (OldEag.dros.) 
Drought.     Neither  the  spelling  nor  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  is  settled.     The  most  common  pronunciation  is 
drowt  (to  rhyme  with  out),  but  many  call  it  draut  (to 
rhyme  with  thought,  taught). 
Drought'-y,  drought'i-ness  (Eule  xi.) 
Another  spelling  of  the  word  is — 
Drouth,  drouth'y,  drouth'i-ness. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  words — 
Dryth,  dryth'y,  dryth'i-ness  (y  long). 

Old  English  drugath  or  drugoth  (changed  to  druo'th,  drou'th). 
"Drought"  is  a  double  metathesis  of  "drugoth"  (first  into 
drougth  and  then  into  drought). 

In  regard  to  the  pronunciation :  every  other  word  in  the  language 
spelt  in  a  similar  way  is  pronounced  -ort,  and  uniformity  is  de- 
sirable. We  have  bought,  [drought],  fought,  thought,  ought,  sought, 
thought,  and  wrought. 

"Dryth":  -£fc  added  to  adj.  converts  them  into  abstract  nouns,  as 
leng-th,  brcad-th,  dep-th,  dry-th. 

Drove  (1  syl.),  a  herd  of  cattle  or  flock  of  sheep  on  their  road 
to  market ;  past  tense  of  drive ;  drov'-er,  one  who  drives 
cattle  to  market.  (See  Drive.) 
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Drown,  drown  (to  rhyme  with  down,  noun),  to  kill  by  submersion 

in  water ;  drowned  (1  syl.),  drown'-ing. 
Norman  druJcne,  to  drown  ;  German  [er]trankcn. 

Drowsy,  sleepy;  drow'si-er  (more  sleepy),  drow'si-est  (most 
sleepy),  drow'si-ness  (Rule  xi.),  drow'si-ly,  drow'si-ish 
(-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means 
"  like  ");  drowsing,  droivse'.ing.  (Dutch  drosen,  to  doze.) 

Drub,  to  beat ;  drubbed  (1  syl.),  drubb'-ing  (Rule  i.),  drubb'-er. 
Old  English  tribul[an],'to  beat ;  Greek  trilo,  to  thresh. 

Drudge  (1  syl.),  a  menial,  to  toil;  drudged  (1  syl.),  drudg'-infj 
(R.  xix.),  drudg'ing-ly ;  drudgery,  driif.e.ry,  ignoble  toil. 

Old  English  dre6fj[ari\,  to  toil ;  past  dreag  or  drenh,  past  part,  droycit. 
(The  d  is  interpolated  for  phonetic  use.) 

Drug,  a  substance  used  for  medicine,  an  article  slow  of  sale,  to 
dose,  to  put  poison  into  food  or  drink ;  drugged  (1  syl.), 
drugg'-ing  (Rule  i.) ;  dragg'-ist,  one  who  deals  in  drugs. 

French  drogue,  droguiste  (droguerie,  druggery,  is  a  word  we  might 
adopt);  Old  English  drig,  dry.    "Drugs"  were  once  "dry  herbs." 

Drugget,  a  coarse  woollen  cloth.  (This  word  ought  to  have 
only  one  g,  it  is  not  a  "little  drug,"  as  the  spelling  indi- 
cates, but  the  French  droguet.) 

Druid,  fern,  druidess,  dru'.id,  dru'M.ess,  a  Keltic  priest; 
druid-ism,  the  rites  and  faith  of  the  Druids ;  druidic  or 
druidical,  dm.id'.ik,  dru.id'.i.kcil. 

"Welsh  dcrwydd  (derw,  an  oak  ;  derwen,  oaken ;  udd,  a  chief ;  Keltic 
wydd,  a  priest ;  Anglo  Saxon  wita,  a  prophet  or  wise  man). 

Drum,  a  musical  instrument,  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  a  package 
[of  figs  in  a  wooden  cylindrical  box],  a  crowded  deception, 
to  beat  a  dram,  &c.;  drammed  (1  syl.),  drumm'-ing  (Rule 
i.),  drumm'-er,  drum'-ma'jor,  kettle-drum. 
German  trom[mel],  a  drum ;  Norse  drum,  a  booming  sound. 
Drunk,  intoxicated ;  drunken,  given  to  intoxication ;  drunk'en- 
ness;   drunk'-ard,  one  of  the  drunken  kind  (-ard  Old 
Eng.  suffix, "  one  of  a  species,"  "  of  the  kind."  (See  Drink. ) 
Old  English  drinc[an],  past  dranc,  past  part,  druncen. 
Drupe  (1  syl.),  a  pulpy  stone-fruit;   drupel,  dru'.pel,  a  pulpy 
fruit   with    seeds   like    the   raspberry   and    blackberry ; 
drupaceous,  drii.pay'.shus,  producing  drupes,  like  drupes. 
French  drupe ;  Latin  drupce  ;  Greek  druppa,  overripe  olives. 
Dry,  dri-er  (comp.),  dri-est  (super.)  (Rule  xi.),  dries,  drlze  (1  syl.), 

dried  (1  syl.). 

Dry'-er,  one  who  dries;  dri-er,  more  dry;  dry'-ing. 
Dry-ly  or  dri-ly,  dry-ness  or  dri-ness. 

("Dry,"  "shy,"  and  "sly,"  are  uncertain  in  their  Spelling,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  reduce  them  to  the  general  rule  (Rule  xi. ) 
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Dryad,  dry'.ad,  a  wood-nymph. 

French  dryade  ;  Latin  dryddes  ;  Greek  dru&dgs  (drus,  an  oak.) 
Dual,  du'M,  a  plu.  consisting  of  only  two.  Duel,  a  fight  between  two. 
Du'al-ist,  one  who  believes  in  dualism ; 
Du'el-ist,  one  who  fights  a  duel. 

Dual-ism,  du'.aLizm,  the   system  which  presupposes  the 
nature  of  man  to  be  twofold,  the  system  which  presup- 
poses that  there  are  two  reigning  principles  in  nature. 
Dualistic,  du'.al.is".tik,  adj.  of  dualism,  as  the  dualistic 
system  of  Anaxag'oras  and  Plato,  who  taught  that  there 
are  two  principles  in  nature,  one  active  and  the  other 
passive ;  duality,  du.al'.i.ty,  the  state  of  being  two,  (fee. 
French  duel;  Latin  dualis  (dua  for  duo,  two) ;  Greek  duos,  duality. 
Dub,  to  confer  knighthood,  to  give  [one]  a  title;  dubbed'  (1  syl.), 
dubb'-ing  (R.  i.)     (Old  Eng.  dubb[an],  to  dub,  to  strike.) 
Dubious,    du'M.us,    doubtful ;      du'bious-ness,     du'bious-ly ; 
dubiety,    duM'.e.ty,    doubt ;     dubitable,    du'M.ta.b'l ; 
dubitably,  du'M.ta.bly. 

Latin  dubHtas,  dubiosus,  dubttabilis,  dubius  (dubium,  doubt). 
Ducal,  du'.kul,  adj.  of  duke.  (French  ducal.  See  Duke.) 
Ducat,  duk'.ut  (not  du'.kat),  a  coin  once  common  in  Italy. 

The  first  appeared  in  Venice,  and  bore  this  inscription  "Sit  tibi, 
Christe,  datus,  quern  tu  regis,  iste  DUCATUS."  ["May  this  duchy 
[ducat-us]  which  thou  rulest,  O  Christ,  be  devoted  to  thee."]  The 
word  "ducatus"  gave  name  to  the  coin. 

Duchess  (not  dutcliess),  duch'-ess,  fern,   of   duke ;     duchess's 
(poss.  sing.),  duchesses  (plu.),  duchesses'  (pass,  plu.) 

French  due,  fern,  duchesse  (Latin  dux,  gen.  duds,  a  leader). 
Duck,  the  female  of  drake ;  duck'-ling,  a  young  duck  or  drake. 
(-ling,  Old  Eng.  suffix,  "  offspring  of,"  or  simply  diminu- 
tive).   When  sex  is  not  an  object  of  the  speaker  both  are 
termed  ducks,  when  killed  for  table  both  are  called  ducks. 

To  duck,  to  dip,  to  pop  down  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
something;  ducked  (1  syl.),  duck'-ing. 

Ducking-stool,  a  stool  once  employed  for  the  punishment 
of  scolding  and  brawling  women,  also  called  cucking-stool 
(chuck,  to  throw),  the  stool  "chucked"  into  the  water. 

Duck-legged,  duk.legd,  having  short  waddling  legs. 

To  make  ducks  and  drakes,  to  throw  stones  &c.,  on  the 
surface  of  water  so  that  they  rebound  repeatedly. 

To  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  your  money,  to  spend  it  as 
idly  as  if  you  threw  it  into  water  for  amusement. 

German  ducken,  to  duck,  to  dip  the  head.  A  "duck"  is  the  fowl 
that  "ducks"  or  dips  its  head  [in  water].  "Drake"  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  duck-rake  or  rica  (d'rake  or  d'rlc),  the  duck  master.  So  in 
German  ente,  a  duck ;  ente-rich,  a  drake. 
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Duct,  a  tube  for  conveying  [water];  aque-duct  (not  aquaduck), 
a  duct  for  water.     (Latin  aqua  ductus,  a  duct  for  water.) 
Latin  ductus,  a  duct  (v.  duco,  supine  ductum,  to  lead  or  convey). 
Ductile,  dflk'Ml  (not  diik'.tile),  easy  to  draw  out  into  lengths, 

like  wire ;  ductility,  duk.tll'.i.ty. 
French  ductile,  diictilitt;  Latin  ductllis. 

Dudgeon,  diid'.jon,  a  sword  or  dagger,  inward  displeasure. 
To  take  [a  thing]  in  dudgeon,  to  look  on  it  as  an  offence. 
"Dudgeon"  (a  dagger),  German  degen,  a  sword,  a  rapier. 
"  Dudgeon  "  (displeasure),  Welsh  dygen,  grudge,  malice. 

Due,  duty,  owed.  Dew,  moisture  of  the  air  condensed.  Do,  dov,q.v. 
Du'-ly  (du-ly,  tru-ly,  and  whol-ly  drop  the  final  e  before 

the  suffix  -ly,  Eule  xviii.) 

Dues,  duze,  custom-house  taxes,  (fee.    Dews,  plu.  of  dew. 
French  du,  past  part,  of  devoir;  Latin  debere,  perf.  debui. 
Duel,  du.el,  &  fight  between  two.    Dual,  du'.al,  a  numb,  in  Gram. 
Du'el-ist,  one  who  fights  a  duel ; 

Du'al-ist,  one  who  believes  there  are  two  principles  in 
nature,  one  who  believes  man  to  possess  a  twofold  nature. 
Du'ell-er,  du'ell-ing.     (Eule  iii.,  -EL.) 
French  duel ;  Latin  duellum  (du[o]  [b]ellum. 
Duenna,  du.en'.nah,  an  elderly  woman  whose  duty  in  Spain  is 

to  look  after  some  young  lady  tinder  her  charge  (Span.) 
Duet,  du'.ct',  a  song  for  two  voices.    Duetto,  plu.  duettos  (Ital.) 
Dug,  the  udder  of  a  cow,  &c. ;  the  past  tense  of  dig  (q.v.) 
Duke  (1  syl.),  fern,  duch'ess;  duke-dom  (-dom  =  "dominion"); 

duch'-y;  ducal,  dn'.kal;  du'cal-ly. 
French  due,  fem.  durhesse;  Latin  dux,  gen.  duris,  a  leader. 
Dulcamara,   dul'-ka.mair"rdh  (not  dul.kam'.a.rali),  the  plant 

called  "  bitter-sweet,"  or  "  woody  nightshade." 
Latin  dukis  nnulrus,  sweet  bitter.    The  stalks  and  root  taste  at  first 

bitter,  but  after  being  chewed  a  little  time  they  taste  sWeet. 
Dulcet,  dul'.set,  sweet  [applied  to  sound]. 

Dulcify  (-ci-  not  -si-);    dulcifies,  dul'.si.fize ;    dulcified, 

dul'.si.fide ;  duTcify-ing. 

Dulcimer,  dul'.si.mer,  an  ancient  musical  instrument. 
French  dukifier;  Latin  dulctffrus,  dulds.    (The  two  words  "  dulcilo- 

quent"  and  "dulcity"  might  be  introduced.) 
Dulia,  dil.li'.ah  (not  du'.li.ah,  as  it  is   generally   called),   the 

reverence  paid  to  saints. 
Latria,  la.trl'ali,  adoration  paid  to  God. 

Latin  dulia;  Greek  douleia  or  douUi£,  the  reverence  paid  by  a  slave 

(doulos)  to  his  master. 
Latin  latria;  Greek  latreia,  the  service  of  a  free  workman  (tatris  a 

hired  servant). 
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Dull, stupid,  obscure;  dull-er  (comp.),  dull-est  (super.) ;  dull'-ard 
(-ard,  Old  Eng.  suffix  meaning  "species,"  "kind"),  one 
of  the  dull  kind ;  dull-ness,  dul-ly  (Eule  v.,  &). 
Dull,  to  make  dull ;  dulled  (1  syl.),  dull-ing. 
Old  English  dol,  foolish,  dollice,  dully ;  Welsh  divl,  stupid. 
Duly,  du'-ly,  fitly  (see  Due).     Dully,  dul-ly,  stupidly  (see  Dull). 
Dumb,   dum  (b  silent),  mute,  wanting  the  power  of  speech; 
Dumb-animals,  all  quadrupeds  are  so  termed  in  contra- 
distinction to  man,  who  is  a  "  speaking  animal." 
Dumb-ly,  diim'.ly  ;  dumb'-ness,  diim'.ness. 
Dumb-show,  signs  and  gestures  without  words. 
Dumb-waiter,  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Dumfoun'der  (without  fc),  to  strike  dumb  with  amazement; 

dumfoun'dered  (3  syl.),  dumfoun'der-ing. 
Dummy,  plu.  dummies,  dum'.rriiz,  one  who  is   dumb,  an 
empty  bottle.     In  three-handed  whist,  the  hand  exposed 
is  called  "  dummy,"  and  in  French  mort. 
(Either  the  "b"  should  be  struck  out  of  "dumb,"  or  it 
should  be  retained  throughout.    It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  "dumbness"  has  no  "b"  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  dumnys.) 
Old  English  dumb,  dumnys,  dumbness  ;  German  dumm. 

Dumps,  a  fit  of  the  sullens ;  dump-ish,  rather  stupid  and  sullen ; 

dum'pish-ly,  dum'pish-ness. 

Norse  dump,  dull ;  German  dumm,  stupid,  sottish  ;  dumpf,  dull. 
Dumpy,  dum'.py,  squat,  short. 

Hnmpty-dumpty,  any  person  or  thing  small  and  thick-set, 
Dumpling,    dum'.pling,   dough    leavened    with  yeast  and 
boiled.      Heavy   or  Suffolk  dumplings   have  no  yeast. 
There  are  several  varieties. 

Norse  dump,  low,  squat.  (?)  thumb,  the  short  squat  finger,  called 
"dttinpy.  Anglo  Saxon  th uma  ;  German  daumen. 

Dun,  a  brown  colour,  one  who  importunes  a  creditor  for  pay- 
ment, to  din,  to  importune  for  payment ;  dunn-ish  (Rule 
i.),  rather  brown  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to 
nouns  it  means  "like  "). 
Dun  (v.),  dunned  (1  syl.),  dunn'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Dune  (1  syl.),  a  sand  hill  near  the  sea-coast. 

Old  English  dun,  a  black-brown  colour ;  dunung,  a  noise ;  dyn[ian], 
to  make  a  noise  ;  dun,  a  hill. 

Dunce  (1  syl.),  a  dolt,  one  backward  in  book-learning. 

Dunsers,  disciples  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  schoolman,  who  clamoured 
against  "the  new  learning"  which  was  fatal  to  the  quiddities  of 
Dunsery.  The  new  school  called  those  who  opposed  them  dunsers, 
corrupted  to  dunces;  German  duns,  a  dunce. 
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Dunderhead,  dtin'.der.lied,  muddle-headed  ;  dunderhead'-ed. 

Norse  tuny,  tunt,  heavy,  slow,  lumpish,  which  enters  into  composi- 
tion with  hand,  head,  heart,  speech,  hearing,  &c. ,  &c. 

Dune  (1  syl.),  a  sand-hill  near  the  sea-coast.     (Qld  Eng.  dfm.) 
Dung  (noun  and  verb),  dunged  (1  syl.),  dungMng,  dung'-y, 

dunghill  (double  I,  Bule  viii.)     (Old  Eug.  dung.) 
Dungeon,  dun'.jitn,  a  dark  dismal  prison,  underground ;  donjon, 

the  strong  keep  of  an  ancient  castle. 

The  prison  of  the  ancient  castles  was  under  the  donjon  (q.v.) 
Dunned  (1  syl.),  dunning,  &c.     (See  Dun.) 

Duodecimal,  du'.o.des".i.mul  (adj.),  computing  by  twelves ; 
duodecimals,  cross  multiplication,  each  lower  denomina- 
tion being  the  twelfth  of  the  one  next  higher,  just  as  a 
penny  is  the  twelfth  of  a  shilling;  duodecimal -ly. 
Duodecimo,  plu.  duodecimos  (not  duodecimoes,  Eule  xlii.), 
du'.o.des".i.moze,  the  size  of  a  book  in  which  each  sheet 
is  folded  into  twelve  leaves. 

French  duodecimal;  Italian  duodecimo;  Latin  dtiode'clmus  (duo  + 
decem,  two  +  ten). 

Duodenum,  du'.o.dce".num  (not  du.od'.e.num,  an  intestine  about 
twelve  fingers  long,  in  the  human  body;  duodenal, 
du'.o.dee".nal  (adj.);  duodenitis,  du'.o.de.ni".tis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  duodenum  (-itis,  Gk.  suf.,  inflammation). 

Dup,  [the  door]  to  open,  past  dupt  or  dupped  (1  syl.),  dupping. 

"Then  up  he  rose  .  .  .  chipped  the  chamber  door, 

[And]  let  in  the  maid. . ." — Ham.  iv.  v. 
"Dup  "  is  Ang.  Sax.  do-ypp,  "doopen,"  or  do-up,  lift  up  [the  latch], 

Dupe  (1  syl.),  one  deceived,  to  cheat;  duped  (1  syl.),  dup'-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  dup'-er,  dup'-ery. 

French  dupe,  y.  duper ;   Latin  duplex,  wily  ("Cursus  duplfcis  per 
mare  Ulyssei,"  HOT.  Od.,  1.  6,  7,  "of  the  wily  or  duping  Ulysses"). 

Duplicate,  du'.pli.lcate,  a  copy,  a  pawnbroker's  ticket,  to  fold  or 
double;  du'plicat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  du'plicat-ing  (Eule 
xix.);  duplication,  du' .pli.kay" .shun ;  duplicature,  du'.~ 
pll.ka.tchur;  duplicity,  du.ptis'.i.ty. 

French  duplicata,  duplication,  duplicate" ;  Latin  dupHcdtio,  dupU- 
cdre,  supine  duplicdtum,  duplfcUas. 

Durable,  du'.ra.b'l,  lasting ;  du'rable-ness,  du'rably,  durability. 

Fr.  durable,  durability ;  Lat.  durabilis,  dwrabtlitas  (dunis,  hard). 
Dura-mater,  du'.ra  may'.ter  (not  mat.er),  the  outer  membrane 

of  the  brain.     The  inner  membrane  is  the  pia-mater. 
Latin  dura-mater.    Called  "hard"  (dura),  because  it  is  more  tough 
than  the  other  two  membranes  of  the  brain.      Called  mater  or 
"  mother "  from  the  supposition  that  all  the  other  membranes  of 
the  body  were  "  born  "  out  of  it,  or  were  simply  elongations  of  it. 

Duramen,  du.ray' '.men,  heart-wood,     (Latin  duramen.) 
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Durance,  du.runse,  imprisonment.    Endu'rance,  tolerance. 
Duration,  du.ray'  .shun,  continuance.     (Not  French.) 
Duress,  dn.ress,  constraint,  restraint  of  liberty. 
Latin  durdre,  to  accustom  to  hardship  ;  Old  French  duresse  ;  Latin 
durities,  durdtio  (durus,  hard). 

Durst,  past  tense  of  dare,  to  be  bold  to  do.     (See  Dare.) 
Dusk,  dim  light,  partially  dark;    dusk'-ish,  rather  dusk  (-ish 
added    to   adj.   means   rather,   added    to    nouns    like)  ; 
dusk'ish-ly,  dusk'-y,  dusk'i-ly  (Rule  xi.),  dusk'i-ness. 
Old  English  dwesc[ari],  to  extinguish  ;  past  dwtescede,  p.p.  dwccsced. 
Dust  (noun  and  vcrV).    Dost,  dust,  second  per.  sing,  of  Do  (q.i\) 
Dust'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  dust-ing,  dust'-er,  dust'-y,  dust'i-ness. 
To  bite  the  dust,  to  fall  dead  in  battle. 
To  kick  up  a  dust,  to  make  a  disturbance. 
To  throw  dust  in  one's  eyes,  to  bamboozle.     The  allusion 
is  to  the  Mahometan  practice  of  casting  dust  into  the  air 
for  the  sake  of  "confounding"  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 
"When  the  English  king  pursued  the  Iman  who  hud 
stolen  his  daughter  for  Allah,  Allah  threw  dust  in  his 
eyes  to  check  his  pursuit."     A  Gori  Legend. 
"Dust,"  Old  Eng.  dust,  dustiy,  dusty.     "Dost,"  Old  Eng.  dest. 
Dutch  (adj.),  pertaining  to  Holland  or  the  Netherlands,  the 

language  of  the  Hollanders. 

The  Dutch,  the  people  of  Holland  or  the  Netherlands. 
A  Dutchman,  pin.  Dutchmen.   "  Dutchmen"  is  the  definite 
plu.,  as  two,  three,  etc.,  Dutchmen,  but  "  The  Dutch"  the 
indefinite  plu.  (R.  xlvi.  If).    Dutch-clocks,  German  clocks. 
German  Deutsche.    "  Dutch  clocks,"  corruption  of  Dcutsch  clock. 
Duty,  plu.  duties,  du'.ttz  ;    du'ti-ful  (Rule  xi.),  du'tiful-ly, 
du'tiful-ness  (R.  viii.);  du'ti-able,  subject  to  excise  duty. 
Duteous,  du'.te.us  ;  du'teous-ly,  du'teous-ness. 

("Duty"  and  "beauty"  have  tins  change  of  vowel,  for 
whicli  there  is  no  sufficient  reason.) 
French  dti,  past  part,  of  devoir;  Latin  debeo. 

Duumvir,  plu.  duumvirs  or  duumviri,  du.um'.verz  or  dn.um'.- 
vi.rl.    In  ancient  Rome,  the  supreme  magistracy  vested 
in  two  men  ;    duumvirate,  du.um'.vi.ratef  the  form  of 
government  or  office  of  a  duumvir  ;  duum'  viral. 
Latin  duumvir,  plu.  duumviri,  duumviralis,  duummrdius. 
Dwarf,  phi.  dwarfs  (not  dwarves,  Rule  xxxix.),  dwarf'-ish  (-ish 
added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.), 
dwarfish-ly,  dwarfish-ness  ;  dwarf  -ing,  keeping  small  ; 
dwarfed  (not  dwarft-cd),  hindered  from  growing. 
Old  English  difforh  or  dn-eorg,  a  dwarf. 
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Dwell  (Rule  v.),  past  dwelt,  past  part,  dwelt,  to  live,  to  abide ; 
dwell'-ing,  living,  abiding,  a  house,  a  residence;  dwell'-er. 
To  dwell  on  [a  subject],  to  continue  talking  on  it. 

Norse  dvoele,  to  dwell,  to  tarry ;  dvcelcr,  a  dweller,  a  loiterer.    The 
Anglo  Saxon  dwcl[ian]  means  "to  deceive"  (dwol  an  error). 

Dwindle,  dwvn.d'l,  to  diminish;  dwin'dled  (2  syl.),  dwin'dling. 

Old  Eng.  dwln\a,ri\,  to  pine  away,  to  dwindle ;  past  dwdn,  p.p.  dwinen. 
Dwt.,  pronounced  penny-weight.     It  is  D  (penny,  deniirium), 
and  wt  (contraction  of  weight).     Similarly  Cwt.,  hundrcd- 
weiglit  is  C  (hundred,  centum),  and  wt  for  "  weight." 
Dye,  to  tincture.    Die,  to  lose  life.     (Both  di.) 

Dyes,  dyed,  dye-ing  (violation  of  E.  xix.),  dy'-er  (from  Dye). 
Dies,  died,  dy-ing  (Rule  xix.),  di-er  (from  Die). 
Dyes,  tinctures,  third  per.  sing,  of  Dye. 
Dies,  plu.  of  die,  a  stamp,  third  per.  sing,  of  Die. 
Dice,  phi.  of  die,  a  cube  for  playing  "  dice." 
"Dye,"  Old  Eng.  dcd(j,  v.  dedg\ian],  past  dedgodf,  past  part,  dedgod. 
"Die,"  Old  Eng.  dedd[ian],  past  deddode,  past  part,  deddod, 
"Die"  (a  cube),  Fr.  da,  plu.  d6s. 

Dyke  (1  syl.),  a  geological  term.     Dike,  a  trench,  a  mound. 

A  "  dyke  "  is  the  material  which  fills  up  a  fissure  in  a  rock. 
Old  English  die,  a  dyke ;  French  dyke  (in  mines). 

Dynamics,  di.ncim'.llcs,  that  science  which  treats  of  force  acting 
on  moving  bodies.  (All  sciences  terminating  in  the  Greek 
-ika,  except  five,  are  plural,  Rule  Ixi.)  Dynamic  or 
dynamical  (adj.),  dynam'ical-ly. 

Dynom'eter  or  dynamometer,  di'na.mZm".e.ter,  a  (mechan- 
ical) instrument  to   measure  the   relative   strength-in- 
draught of  man  and  other  animals; 
Dynarneter,  an  (optical)  instrument  for  determining  the 

magnifying  power  of  telescopes ;  dynamet' ical. 
Dynamite,  di'.na.mite,  an  explosive   agent,  consisting  of 

porous  silica  saturated  in  nitre-glycerine. 
Fr.  dynamique,  dynamointtre  ;  Lat.  dynamis;  Gk.  dunamis,  power. 
Dynasty,  plu.  dynasties,  din'.us.tiz,  a  race  of  monarchs  from 

one  common  head  ;  dynastic,  di.nus'.tlk  (adj.) 
French  dynastie,  dynastique;  Latin  dynastia;  Greek  dunasteia. 
Dys-  (Greek  dus-,  a  prefix  always  denoting  evil,  opposed  to  eu-, 

which  always  denotes  what  is  good). 
Dysentery,  dis'.en.terry,  severe  diarrhoea;  dysenteric. 

Fr.  dyssenteme,  dyissentirique  (double  s,  a  blunder);  Lat.  dysenteria, 
dysentei-icus  ;  (Gk.  dus  enttra,  bad  [state  of]  the  bowels). 

Dyspepsia  or  dyspepsy,  dis.pep'.si.ah,  dis  .pep'.sy,  indigestion ; 

dyspep'tic,  one  who  suffers  from  dyspepsia. 
French  dyspepsie;  Greek  dus  pepsis,  bad  digestion  (pepto,  to  cook). 
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Dysphagia,  dis.fag'.i.ah,  a  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Greek  dws  phayein,  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Dyspnoea,  desp.nee'.ah,  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 

French  dyspnte;  Latin  dyspricea,  asthma;  Greek  dus  pnoia,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing. 
Dysuria,  di.su'. ri.ah,  difficulty  of  passing  urine ;  dysuric. 

Fr.  dysuric;  Lat.  dymria)  dysurieus;  Gk.  dus  ouria  difficulty  of  urine. 

E-,  Ef-,  Ex-,  in  composition,  means  out  of. 

E-  or  Ex-  means  out  of,  hence 
"Privation"  or  "pre-eminence"; 
'Tis  EX-  before  a  vowel,  c, 
The  aspirates,  p,  q,  s,  t; 
'Tis  EF-  before  an  /,•  but  E- 
"VVitb.  liquids,  c,  d,  g,  j,  v. 

>ea,  -sea,  -ia  (in  Sot.),  denote  a  genus  or  division. 

Every  word  (except  eager  and  eagle)  beginning  with  ea-  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
Each,  etch,  every  individual  of  a  number  treated  separately. 
Each  other:  as  "Be  to  each  other  kind  and  true,"  that  is, 
Each  [one]  be  to  [every]  other  one  kind  and  time.  "  Each  " 
is  nominative  case,  and  "other"  objective,  governed  by 
to.    '.'It  is  our  duty  to  assist  each  other,"  that  is,  It  is 
our  duty  each  [one]  to  assist  [every]  other  [one].      (lu 
Latin,  alter  alterum  adjuvdre.) 
Eager,  e'.gur,  desirous ;  eager-ly,  eager-ness. 

"Welsh  egyr;  French  aigre;  sharp,  sour ;  Latin  acer,  sharp,  brisk. 
Eagle,  e'.g'l,  a  bird  of  prey ;  eaglet,  e'.glet,  a  young  eagle. 

French  aigle;  Latin  dquUa  (aqullus,  a  dun  colour). 
Ear,  e'er,  ere,  hear,  year,  earing,  ear-ring,  hearing. 

Ear,  e'r,  organ  of  hearing,  appreciation  of  musical  sounds, 
spike  of  corn,  to  form  into  seed  com ;  eared,  e'rd ; 
earing,  e'r'-ing,  forming  into  ears  of  corn,  time  of  plough- 
ing (as  opposed  to  harvest). 

"TJiere  shall  be  neither  earing  nor  harvest"  (Gen.idv.  6). 
Ear-ring,  a  ring  for  the  ear.     Hearing,  perception  of  sound. 
E'er,  e'er,  a  contraction  of  ever. 
Ere,  air,  before  in  time,  sooner  than ;  erst,  at  first. 
Hear,  he'r,  to  perceive  by  the  ear. 
Year,  ye'r,  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

'E;ir"  (organ  of  hearing),  Old  English  eiire. 

'  Ear  "  (of  corn),  Old  English  edr  or  cechir. 

'Earing"  (time  of  ploughing),  Old  Eng.  eriung,  ploughing,  v.  erian. 

'  Ear-ring  "  (ring  for  the  ear),  Old  English  edr-ring. 

'  E'er"  (ever),  Old  English  wfer  or  vfre. 

'  Ere  "  (before  in  time),  O.  Eng.  ear  or  Ar,  (conip.)  <trra,  (super.)  dres^. 

'  Hear,"  Old  English  hyr[an]  or  Mr[an],  to  hear. 

'  Year,"  Old  English  gear;  German  jahr. 
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Earl,  fern,  eountess,  url,  coun'.tess. 

Earl'dom,  the  title  and  rank  of  earl  (-dom,  rank,  estate,  <fec.) 
Old  English  eorl.     The  title  was  first  used  by  the  Jutes  of  Kent. 
The  Norman-French  count  is  no  English  title,  although  we  retain 
the  words  county  and  countess.    French  counts,  comtesse. 

Early,  ur'.ly ;  earli-er  (comp. ),  earli-est  (super.),  soon,  before 

the  time;  earli-ness,  ur'.li.nes  (Rule  xi.) 
Old  Eng.  cbr,  before,  in  time  ;  ardlic  (adj.),  early;  ardlice  (adv.) 
Earn,  urn,  to  win  by  service.    Urn,  a  vase. 

Earned,  urnd ;  earn-ing,  ur'.ning;  eam-ings  (noun)  ur'- 
ninyz,  wages,  money  earned. 

Old  English  cernlian]  or  earnjiari],  to  earn;  arming  or  earnung, 
earnings,  wages.  "  Urn,"  Latin  urna,  a  pitcher. 

Earnest,  ur'.nest,  a  pledge,  a  deposit  to  confirm  a  bargain, 
hansel,  ardent,  serious,  eager;    earnest-ly,   ur'.nest.lyj 
earnest-ness,  ur'.nest. ness  ;  in  earnest. 
("  Earnest"  [money],  ought  to  be  ernes  or  eraest.) 
"Earnest"  (noun),  Welsh  ernes,  a  pledge. 

"Earnest"  fadj.J,  Old  Eug.  earnest,  comcste  (adv.);  Germ,  ernst. 
Earth,   urth  (noun  and  verb) ;    earthed  (1  syl.),   earth'-ing ; 
earth-ly,    urth'.ly;    earth'li-ness    (Rule    xi.),    earth-y, 
urth'-y;    earth'i-ness    (Rule    xi.),  earth'-en,   made    of 
earth;  earthenware,  urth'.enMare,  crockery. 
Which  is  correct : 
"  Day  and  night  are  produced  by  the  earth's  revolving  on 

its  axis,"  or 
"  Day  and  night  are  produced  by  the  earth  revolving  on 

its  axis  "  ? 

(In  the  former  case,  "revolving"  is  a  verbal  noun,  not  a  participle, 
the  sentence  is  Day  and  Night  are  produced  by  "the  revolving  of 
the  earth"....  Here  " revolving "  =  revolution,  and  would  have 


noun.  The  second  example  is  not  incorrect,  but  it  is  less  idiomatic, 
and  more  German  than  English.  [The]  earth-revolving-on-its-axis 
being  all  one  word.  The  former  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.) 

Earwig,  e'r.wiy,  an  insect.    (Old  Eng.  edr  icigga,  ear  [shaped]  in- 
sect.   The  hind  wings  being  in  shape  like  the  human  ear.) 
Ear'wigg-ing  (Rule  i.),  whispering  slander  to  gain  favour. 
Ease,  eze,  comfort,  freedom  from  pain  ;    easy,   e.zy ;    easi-ly, 
easi-ness  (R.  xi.);  eased,  Ezd;   eas'-ing,  e.zing  (R.  xix.); 
ease'-ment  (only  five  words  drop  -e  before  -ment,  R.  xviii.) 
Easy,  e.zy ;  (comp.)  easi-er,  e'.zi.er;  (super.)  easi-est. 
Old  English  edth  and  edthlic,  easy,  (comp.)  eathere,  (super,.)  edthost 
(adv.)  edthe  and  edthelice;  French  aise. 

Easel,  e.z'l,  a  frame  with  a  shoulder,  used  by  artists.' 

Old  English  esel,  a  shoulder ;  less  likely  esol,  German  esel,  an  ass. 
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East,  est;  east-era;   easterly,  est'.cr.ly. 
Easter-ling,  a  native  of  the  East. 

East'-ing,  the  distance  a  ship  makes  good  in  an  eastward 
direction.  The  eastward  (noun),  the  east  direction. 

Eastward  (adj.),  eastwards  (adv.) 

(The  use  of  eastward  as  an  adverb  is  objectionable.    It  is 

the  final  -s  which  is  the  adverbial  badge.) 
Old  Eng.  east  (noun  and  adj.),  easten-wind,  the  east  wind,  eastern  and 

eastinne,  in  the  east,  eastan,  from  the  east,  east-weard,  eastward. 

Easter,  es'.ter  (noun  and  adj.),  the  season  commemorative  of 
"  The  Eesurrection"  of  Christ ;  easier-tide,  easter-week. 

Old  English  Easter,  easier-dceg,  easier  day :  caster-tid,  easter-tido; 
easter-wuce.  easier  week ;  easter-mondth.  April. 

(April  was  the  time  of  the  annual  Scandinavian  festival  in  honour 
of  the  moon  called  "Easter,"  "  Ostar,"  "  Ea4re,"  ttcj 

Easy,  easier,  easiest.     (See  Ease.) 

Eat,  past  ate   (not  eat,  nor  ete),  past  part,  eaten ;    eat,  tie 

(1  syl.);  eat'-ing,  eat'-er,  eat'-able. 
Eat'.able,  fit  to  eat.    Eatables,  things  to  eat  or  for  food. 
Edible,  e'.di.b'l,  possible  to  be  eaten. 

("Eatable"  means  suitable  for  food;  " Edible,"  possible 
to  be  eaten,  but  not  ordinarily  used  as  food.) 
To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract  them.    The  idea  is  from 

Proverbs  xxvi.  11. 

Old  English  etan,  to  eat ;  pres.  tense  ic  ete,  past  <it,  past  part  eten. 
"Edible,"  Latin  gdflis  (ido,  to  cat). 

Eaves  (no  sing.),  evz,  the  part  of  the  roof  which  overhangs  the 
walls.      Eavesdropp-er,   a  sneak  who  listens  surrepti- 
tiously to  what  is  said  in  private ;  eavesdropp'-ing. 
Old  English  efese,  eaves  ;  v.  efes[iari],  to  make  eaves  ;  efes  dropa. 
Ebb  (noun  and  verb),  (14   monosyllables  not  ending  in  /,  I,  or  s, 
double  the  final  letter:  viz.,  add,  odd;  burr,  err;   bitt, 
butt;  ebb,  egg;  buzz  and  ivhizz) ;  ebbed  (1  syl.),  ebb-ing. 
The  reflux  of  the  tide.     The  contrary  of  flow  or  flood,  as 
ebb-tide,  flood-tide,  ebb  and  flow. 

Old  English  ebba  or  ebbe,  v.  ebb[ian],  past  ebbode,  past  part,  ebbod. 
Ebony,  eb'.o.ny,  a  tree,  the  wood  of  the  tree. 

Ebonise,  eb'.o.nlze,  to  make  black  like  ebony;   eb'onised 
(3  syl.),  eb'onis-ing  (Rule  xix.),  eb'on  (adj.) 
(The  "  o  "  of  these  words  is  a  blunder.    It  should  be  "  e.':) 
French  fbhie,  v.  £b&ner,  tbtnier,  the  tree ;  Latin  ZbtSnus,  the  tree ; 
gbgnum,  the  wood ;  Greek  eT)£n6s,  ebtntnOs  (adj.) 

Ebriety.    (See  Inebriety.) 

Ebiillition,  e' '.bitl.lish" \un,  the  operation  or  state  of  boiling. 
Frenph  ebullition ;  Latin  ebullitio,  v.  (bullio,  to  boil. 
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EC-  (tbo  Greek  suffix  ek,  before  "  c,"  and  in  one  example  ec.cen- 

tric,  it  represents  the  Latin  ex.) 
Ecarte,  a.kdr'.tay  (French),  a  game  at  cards. 
Eoce  Homo,  ek'.se  ho'. mo  (not  ek'.kc),  a  picture  of  Christ  crowned 

with  thorns,  when   Pilato   said   to   the  people,   "  Ecce 

Homo  "  (Behold  the  man). 
Eccentric,  ek.sen.trik,  strange  in  manner,  deviating  from  what 

is  customary;  eccentrical,  ek.scn'.tri.kal;  eccentrical-ly ; 

eccentricity,  ck'.s£n.tris".i.ty, 

(This  is  the  only  Latin  word  in  which  "  ex  "  is  changed 

to  ec,  hut  there  are  above  thirty  examples  of  "ex"  before 

c.     It  would  therefore  be  better  to  abolish  this  solecism, 

altho'  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Lat. "  eccentricus.") 

French  excentriqne,  exeeniricitJ ;  Latjn  ex  centrum  (out  of  the  centre). 

Ecclesiastes,   ek.l:lc'.si.<is".teze,  one*  of  the   books  of  the   Old 

'iVstament,  also  called  The   Preacher,  from   the   intro. 

ductory  sentence,  "  The  words  of  the  Preac?«er,"  i.  1. 
Ecclesiasticiis,  ek.kle'.xiMs".ti.kus,  a  book  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Ecclesiastic,  ck.kl(''.si.us".t'tk,  a  person  in  "holy  orders"; 

ecclesiastical,  ek.kle'.si.as".ti.kiil  (adj.);  ecclesiastical-ly. 
French  ecrMsiastique;    Latin  efrtfiiiaxtfx,  a  preacher;   ccctesiastic'us ; 

Greek  ttkklesiastes,  tlkklcsiastikus  (<!kklesia,  the  church). 

Echinus,  e.ki'.niis  (not  ech'i.nus),  the  sea-urchin,  &c.,  a  mollusc 

Echinate,  ek'.i.nate,  set  with  bristles.    Echinite,  ck'.i.nite, 

a  fossil  of  the  chalk  formation,     (-ate  —  "full  of;"  -He 

(in  Geo.)  means  "fossil,"  "  stone,"  Greek  lithos). 

Echinordea,  ek'.'i.nor".de.ah,  the  family  of  radia'ta  which 

contains  sea-urchins,  &c. 

Echinoderm,  plu.  echinoderms  or  echinodermata,  e.ki'.no.- 
dcrm,  e.ki'.no  der" .ma.tah,  a  class  of  radiata  resembling 
star-fish  and  sea-urchins. 
Latin  echinus,  a  sea-urchin ;  Greek  gchintis. 

Echo,  pin.  echoes,  ek'.o,  ek'.oze  ("o"  slightly  aspirated),  Eule 
xlii.    To  echo,  ec'hoes,  ec'hoed  (2  syl.),  ec'ho-ing  (Rule 
xix.);  echometer,  ek.om'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  distances  and  intervals  of  echoes ;  echom'etry. 
French  6eho;  Latin  echo;  Greek  cch6  (eclie,  a  sound). 
Eclaircissement,  a.klair'.sese.mah'n  (Fr.)  not  eclairisment,  the 

clearing  up  of  a  plot  or  any  other  romantic  adventure. 
Eclat,  a'.kldh'  (French),  applause,  renown. 
Eclectic,  ek.lek'.tik,  one  who  adopts  the  best  parts  of  different 
systems;    eclectic    or    eclectical,    ek.lek'.ti.kal    (adj.); 
eclec'tical-ly ;  eclecticism,  ck.lek'.ti.slzm. 
French  tdectique,  idectisme ;  Latin  eclecta,  things  selected ;  Greek 
eklfktOs  (ek  Wgo,  to  pick  out). 
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Eclipse,  e.  klips'  (n.  and  v.) ;  eclipsed'  (2  syl.),  eclips'.ing  (R.  xix.) 
Ecliptic,  e.kKp'.tik,  the  apparent  annual  path  of  the  sun 
through  the  heavens.     So  called  because  the  moon  to  he 
eclipsed  must  be  near  this  hypothetical  path. 

French  Eclipse,  v.  6clipscr,  dcliptique ;    Latin  tclipsis,   eclix>ttcus  ; 
Greek  gkleipsis  (ek  leipo,  to  leave  out). 

Eclogue,  plu.  eclogues,  ek'.log,  ek'.logz,  a  pastoral  poem. 

(The  French  termination  of  this  word  is  foolish,  seeing 
we  have  discarded  this  very  un-English  ending  in  a  host 
of  other  words,  and  "log"  is  all-sufficient.) 
French  Eclogue;  Latin  ecltiga;  Greek  SklUge  (ek  lego,  to  pick  out). 
Economy,  plu.  economies,  e.kon'.o.miz,  careful  expenditure  of 
money.    Political  economy,  the  way  of  ruling  a  people 
so  as  to  increase  their  wealth.     Vegetable  or  Animal 
Economy,  the  usual  operations  of  nature  in  the  growth, 
preservation,  and  propagation  of  vegetables  or  animals. 

Econom'ics,  the  science  of  household  management. 

Economic  or  economical,  e'.ko.norn".i.kal;  economical-ly. 

Economise,  e.kon'.o.mizc,  to  manage  household  matters 
with  frugality;  econ'omised  (4  syl.),  ecoii'omls-ing  (llule 
xix.),  econ'omis-er  (Rule  xxxi.),  economist,  c.ktin.o.imst. 
French  dconomique,  dconomiste,  v.  dconomiser,  tteonomie;  Latin 
cecdn&mia,  ceetintimfous ;  Greek  oikonomed,  to  manage  a  household  ; 
oikdnomia,  management  of  a  house  ;  o-lkSnOmlkSs,  ta  oikdntimika, 
economics  ;  oik6n&m-6s,  economist.  (There  is  no  such  Greek  word 
as  oikonomizo.)  "Economy"  is  that  frugal  and  careful  expendi- 
ture of  money  which  is  shown  in  a  well-managed  household. 

Ecstasy,  'plu.  ecstasies  (not  ex-  and  not  -cy,  -cies).  It  is  the 
Greek  ek  and  stasis  (a  standing  out  [of  oneself]).  So 
apostasy  is  the  Greek  apo  stasis  (a  standing  off  from 
[the  faith]).  Ecstasy,  a  trance,  rapture,  a  fit. 
(It  is  not  the  Latin  "ex-,"  but  the  Greek  "ek-,"  which  is 
always  written  ec-.  The  last  syl.  is  not  -kis  [-cis],  but  -sis.) 
Ecstatic,  ek.stut'.ik;  ecstatical,  elc.stalf.i.kal;  ecstat'ical-ly, 
rapturously,  in  an  ecstatic  manner. 
The  French  forms  of  these  words  should  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed ;  they  are  cxtasie,  extatique,  part  Latin  and  part  Greek. 
Latin  ecsMsis  ;  Greek  Jkstasis,  <*kstatik(is. 

Ecumenic  or  ecumenical  [Council],  e.ku.men'.tk,  e.ku.men'.i.kul, 

a  general  [council  of  the  Roman  Catholics]. 
Fr.  a?cum6nique  ;  Gk.  oikoum^ntkOs  (oikoumene,  the  habitable  world). 

Eczema,  ck'.ze.mah,  a  skin  eruption,  without  fever. 
Greek  fk  z&ma,  a  boiling  out  (z£6,  to  seethe). 

-ed,  the  suffix  of  the  past  tense  and  past  part,  of  verbs  of  the 
weak  conj.  Old  English  -oil  ,  -ed,  Latin  .et\_um]  or 
-at[itm].  Iu  adj.  it  denotes  the  "  subject  of  some  action," 
as  renoion-ed  the  subject  of  "  renown," 
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§  When  added  to  a  word  ending  in  -d  or  -t  it  forms  a  distinct 

syl.,  as  aid'-ed  (2  syl.),  pound' -ed  (2  sy].),fit'-cd  (2  syl.) 
§  When  followed  by  -ly  or  .ness,  it  generally  forms  a  distinct 
syl.,  as  confused  (2  syl.),  confusedly  (con.fu.xed.ly,  4  syl.), 
blessed  (1  syl.),  blcss.cd.ness  (8  syl.) 
Edacious,  e.day'.shus,  voracious;  eda'cious-ly,  eda'cious-ness ; 

edacity,  e.dus'.i.ty,  voracity. 
Latin  eddcltas,  edax,  gen.  edacis  (gluttonous). 

Eddish,  ed'.ish,  aftermath,  the  grass  which  serves  for  pasture 
after  the  main  crop  has  been  removed. 

Old  English  edisc,  the  aftermath,  -isc  converts  verbs  and  adjectives 
into  nouns.  Ed  is  a  corruption  of  et[an],  to  eat,  hence  ed-isc  or 
et-isc,  food  or  [grass]  fit  for  pasturage. 

Eddy,  plu.  eddies,  ed'.diz,  a  whirl  of  wind  or  water,  to  form  a 
whirl,  &c.;  ed'dies  (third  person  singular,  present  tense); 
eddied,  ed'.ded;  ed'dy-ing. 
Old  English  ethu  or  ytliu,  a  wave  or  flood  (cthan  or  ythian,  to  flow). 

Edentate,  plu.  edentata,  e.dSn'.tate,  e. den. tay' .tali,  animals  like 
the  sloth,  armadillo,  and  anteater,  which  have  no  incisive 
teeth;  eden'tat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  without  front  teeth. 

French  tdenle;  Latin  edentatio,  extraction  of  teeth,  edentdtux, 
e  [ex]  denies,  without  teeth. 

Edge  (1  syl.),  noun  and  verb.    Hedge  (1  syl.),  noun  and  verb. 
Edg'-ing  (R.xix.),  making  edges,  edge- trimming,  outside  row; 
Hedg'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  making  or  trimming  a  hedge. 
Edged  (1  syl.),  having  an  edge,  sharp; 
Hedged  (1  syl.),  inclosed  with  a  hedge. 
Edge-less,  without  an  edge.    Hedge-less,  without  a  hedge. 
To  edge  in,  to  insinuate  something  into,  to  get  in ; 
To  hedge  in,  to  surround  with  a  hedge. 
Edgewise  (2  syl.),  not  edgeways. 

Old  English  wls[an],  direction,  manner. 
To  edge  on,  a  corruption  of  egg-on. 

Old  English  egg[ian],  to  incite,  to  urge  on. 

Old  English  ecg,  an  edge ;  ecged,  edged,  sharpened  ;  "Welsh  hogi,  to 
sharpen  ;  hogiad,  a  sharpening  ;  hotjal,  a  whetstone. 

"Hedge,"  Old  English  hege,  a  fence ;  hege-rewe,  a  hedge-row. 

(The  d  is  interpolated  in  both  cases. ) 

Edible,  e'.di.b'l,  capable  of  being  made  food ;  Eatable,  fit  or 
suitable  for  food.  Edibles,  e'.di.b'lz,  things  which  may 
serve  for  food;  Eatables,  foods. 

"Edible,"  Latin  fdfre,  to  eat ;  tdilis  or  edulis,  iduliwrn,  food. 
"Eatable,"  Old  English  et[an],  to  eat,  and  -able. 

Edict,  a  decree,  a  proclamation.    (Latin  edictum,  e-dico.) 
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Edify,  cd'.i.fy,  to  instruct;  edifies,  ed'.i.fize;  edified,  ed'.i.fide; 

ed'ifi-er(Il.xi.);  edification,  ed'.i.fi.kay".sliiin;  ed'ify-ing. 
Edifice,  plu.  edifices  (Rule  xxxiv.),  ed'.i.ffe^d'.i.fte.iz,  buildings. 

Applied  to  large  public  buildings. 

French  ddification,  Edifice,  v.  ddifier :  Latin  cedtficatio,  Cfdtficium, 
cedlficdre  (cedes  facio,  to  make  a  building). 

Edile,  e'.dile,  an  officer  of  ancient  Rome ;  edile-ship,  office  of 
edile.  (-ship,  Old  English  suffix  =  "  office  of.") 

Latin  ccdilis.  This  officer  had  charge  of  the  streets  and  public 
buildings,  supervised  the  sewers,  weights  and  measures,  plays  and 
processions;  regulated  the  price  of  food,  &c.  (cedes,  sing.,  temple',. 

Edit,  cd'M,  to  revise  a  book  for  republication ;  ed'it-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  ed'it-ing. 

Ed'itor,  (not  -cr),  fern,  ed'itress  or  editor;  one  wlio  revises 
a  book  for  republication,  one  who  controls  the  literary 
port  of  a  periodical  or  serial ;  editor-ship,  office  of  editor. 
(-ship,  Old  English  suffix  meaning  "  office  of.") 

Edition,  c.dlsh'.on,  a  reprint  of  a  book.  An  edition  consists 
of  no  definite  number  of  copies.  In  novels  about  500, 
in  school  books  about  2,000,  in  popular  reprints  about 
10,000,  in  newspapers  about  20,000,  while  in  books  of 
doubtful  sale  100  copies,  would  be  fair  average  numbers. 
In  large  reprints  it  is  usual  to  state  the  number  of  copies 
an  edition  covers,  as  "  31st  edition,  157th  thousand." 

French  vditcur,  Edition ;  Latin  edttio,  editor,  v.  edo,  supine  editum, 
to  publish.  {Note — gdo,  to  eat,  has  e  short.) 

Educate,  ed'.u.kate,  to  teach ;  ed'ucat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  ed'ucat-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  ed'ucat-or  (not  er,  Rule  xxxvii.) ;  education, 
ed'.u.kay".shun;  ed'uca'tion-al ;  ed'uca"tional-ly. 

French  Education ;  Latin  edticdtio,  ediicdtor,  educdre,  supine  ed&ed- 
tum,  to  teach  (ed-Acdre,  to  pilot  forth). 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  ideas  represented  'by  icords  used 

to  signify  education.    For  example : 

To  edify  (Lat.  cedes  facio) ,  to  "make  a  temple"  of  the  body. 
To  instruct  (Lat.  in  struo),io  "  cram"  or  "  pile  up"  in  the  mind. 
To  educate  (Latin  e-ducdre,  ducdtor),  to  "  pilot  forth  "  the 

mind,  or  guide  it  safely  through  the  dangers  which  beset  it. 
To  train  (Lat.  traho),  to  "draw  "  or  "  drag  "  out  the  powers. 
To  teach  (Anglo-Saxon  tdcan),  technical  education,  "to 

show"  or  teach  by  "showing"  how  things  are  to  be  done. 
To  learn  (Ang.-Sax.  Iceran,  Idr),  to  obtain  "  lore  "  or  wisdom. 
To  inform  (Latin  informo),  to  "form  in"  the  mind. 
Tuition  (Lat.  tueor),  to  put  the  mind  in  a  state  of  "  defence." 
School  (Greek)  "  spare  time." 
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Educe,  e.duse',  to  extract,  to  bring  to  light  ;   educed'  (2  syl.), 
educ'-iug  (Rule  xix.) 

Latin  educgre  (not  the  same  verb  as  "educate,"  edticarc)  (c-duco,  to 
lead  forth,  to  draw  out). 

-ee  (Fr.  suffix),  denoting  the  object  of  some  action  :   as  legatee, 
the  object  of  a  legacy  ;  payee,  one  to  whom  money  is  paid. 

Eel,  heel,  heal,  ell,  hell. 

Eel,  ele  (1  syl.),  a  fish.    (Old  English  &l,  an  eel.) 
Heel,  hcle  (1  syl.),  part  of  the  foot.    (Old  English  Ml.) 
Heal,  hcle  (1  syl.),  to  cure.    (Old  English  hdl[ari].  ) 
Ell  =  I,  a  measure  of  length.     (Old  English  eln.) 
Hell,  the  place  of  future  torment.     (Old  English  liell.) 
Every  word  (except  eager,  eagle,  and  hearse)  beginning  with  ca-,  ce-, 
hea-,  and  hee-  is  Anglo-Saxon. 

E'en,  ene  (1  syl.),  contraction  of  the  adv.  even. 

-eer  (Fr.  suffix  -ier,  -ieur,  termination  of  nouns),  denotes  one 
employed  for  or  on  a  work,  as  engineer. 

E'er,  ere,  air,  are,  ear,  hear,  here,  hair,  hare,  heir,  year. 
E'er,  air,  contraction  of  ever.     (Old  English  efre  or  <6fer.) 
Ere,  air,  before  in  time.     (Old  English  ttr,  before.) 
Air,  air,  atmosphere.     (Latin  acr,  the  atmosphere.) 
Are,  dr  (to  rhyme  with  far).     (Norse  plu.  of  Ang-Sax.  leu.) 
Ear,  e'r,  organ  of  hearing.     (Old  English  eare  and  ear.) 
Hear,  he'r,  to  apprehend  with  the  "  ear."   (Old  Eng.  hyr[<in].) 
Here,  her,  in  this  place.     (Old  English  her.) 
Hair  (1  syl.,  to  rhyme  with  air),  of  the  head.    (Old  Eng.  Jutr.) 
Hare,  Jiair,  an  animal.     (Old  English  hara.) 
Heir,  air,  the  next  male  successor.     (Latin  lusres.) 
Year,  yer,  a  period  of  twelve  months.     (Old  English  gear.) 

-ef  (Latin  prefix  for  ex-)  before  the  letter  -/. 

Every  word  beginning  with  eff-  (except  effcndi)  is  from  the  Latin. 

Efface,  ef.fase'  (not  e.fase'),  to  strike  out,  to  rub  out;   effaced' 
(2  syl.),  effac'-ing  (R.  xix.),  effac'-er,  efface'-able  (-ce  and 
-ge  retain  the  final  -e  before  -able),  efface'-ment  (only 
five  words  drop  the  final  -e  before  -incnt). 
French  effaccr,  effafable;  Latin  ex  fades,  [rubbed]  from  tho  surface. 

Effect  (noun  and  verb),  ef.fect'  (not  e.fect'),  the  result,  the  out- 

come of  a  cause,  influence,  to  accomplish. 
Affect,  to  assume,  to  move  the  affections  ; 
Effects,  chattels  ;  in  effect,  really,  in  reality. 
Effected,  ef.fek'.ted,  accomplished  ; 
Affected,  af.fek'.trd,  moved  in  ihc.  heart,  artificial. 
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Effect'-ing,  accomplishing;  Affect' -ing,  pathetic. 
Effect'-er,  better  effect-or;  effect'-ible  (not  -able). 
Effective,  ef.fek'.tiv;   effective-ly,  effective-ness. 
Effectual,  ef.fek'.tu.al ;   effec'tual-ly. 
Effectuate,  ef.fck'.tti.ate,  to  accomplish,  to  bring  to  pass ; 

effec'tuat-ed  (Eule  xxxv.),  effec'tuat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Efficacious,  ef'.fi.kay".shus,  producing  the  effect  expected; 

effica'cious-ly,  effica'ciouB-ness. 

Efficacy,  plu.  efficacies,  ef'-fi.ka.sy,  ef.fi.ka.siz  (R.  xliv.) 
Efficient,  e/.fish.ent;  efficient-ly,  efficient-ness. 
Efficience,  ef.fish'-ense;  efficiency,  ef.fish'.en.sy. 
French   effet,  efficace,  cffeduer,   efficaeiU,   efficient;    Latin   effeclin, 

effector,  e/ectum,  efficacitas,  efftcax,  gen.  eflicacis,  v.  ejfficio  (ef  [ex] 

fdcio,  to  make  out  of). 

Effeminate,  ef.fem'.i.nate  (adj.  and  verb),  womanish,  feeble,  to 
make  womanish;  effem'inat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  effem'inat-ing 
(R.  xix.),  effem'inat-or,  effem'inate-ly,  effem'inate-ness ; 
effeminacy,  plu.  effeminacies,  cf.fem'.i.na.siz. 
French  effemind,  v.  effeminer;  Latin  effeminate  (adv.),  effeminaius, 
effemiiiatio  (femina,  a  woman). 

Effendi  (Master),  a  Turkish  title  which  follows  a  proper  name, 

about  equal  to  our  Esq.,  as  "Ali  Effendi." 
Effervesce,   ef.fer.ves',  to   froth   up ;    effervesced'    (3  sy].), 

ef  fervesc'-ing  (R.  xix.) ;  effervescence,  ef.  fer.ves' .sense ; 

effervescent,  ef . fer.ves". sent ;  effervesc'-ible. 
French  effervescence,  effervescent;  Latin  effervescens,  gen.  effervescent™, 

effervescentia,  effervesco  (incept,  of  efferveo,  to  grow  hot). 

Effete,  ef.feet',  worn  out,  sterile.    (Lat.  effltus  ;  foetus,  offspring.) 
Efficacious,  ef.fi.kay.shus ;  efficacy,  &c.    (See  Effect.) 
Effigy,  plu.  effigies,  ef'.fi.je,  ef.fi.jiz,  one's  representation. 
To  burn  (or  hang)  in  effigy,  to  burn  (or  hang)  the  image. 
French  effigie;  Latin  effigia,,  v.  efflgidre  (Jingo,  to  fashion). 
Efflorescent,  ef.flo. res". sent,   flowering;    efflorescence,   ef.fio.- 

rcs". sense,    (-sc-  denotes  inceptive  action.) 
Effluvia,  plu.  (the  sing,  effluvium  is  not  much  used),  efflu'.vi.uh, 
exhalation,  the  disagreeable  smells  which  rise  from  ill- 
drainage  and  putrefying  matters. 
Effluent,  ef.Jlu.ent;  effluence,  ef.flu.ence. 
French  effluence,  effluent,  effluve ;  Latin  effliwium.  effluentia  (ef  [ex] 
fluens,  flowing  out  from). 

Effort,  ef.fort,  endeavour,  exertion ;  effort-less. 

French  effort;  Latin  ef  [ex]  fortis,  the  strong  [thing]  put  forth. 
Effrontery,  ef" .frtin.terry  (not  e.fron'.te.ry),  impudence. 

French  effronterie;  Latin  ef  [ex]  f route,  out-countenancing. 
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Effulgence,   ef.ful'.jence,  lustre,   splendour;    effulgency,   pin. 
-cies,  ef.fiil'.jen.stz;  effulgent,  ef.ful'.jcnt;  efful'gent-ly. 

Latin  cflulgens,  gen.  effulgentis  (cf  [ex]  fulgeo,  to  shine  out). 
Effusion,  ef.fu'.zhun,  a  spilling  [of  blood];    effusive,  ef.fu'.ziv ; 
effu'sive-ly;  effuse,  ef./uze';  effused  (2  syl.),  efffis-ing. 

French  effusion;  Latin  effusio,  cffundo,  sup.  effusum,  to  pour  out. 
Eft  or  efet,  ef'.et,  a  newt  or  small  lizard. 

Old  English  efete.    In  Sussex,  &c.,  calieu  efet  by  the  peasantry. 
Eftsoons  (only  used  in  poetry),  soon,  soon  after. 

Old  English  tft-sdna,  soon  after. 

Egg,   one  of  the    14   monos3rllables  (not  ending  in  /,  I,  or  ») 
with  the  final  consonant  doubled  (Rule  vii.) 

To  egg  (followed  by  on),  to  incite;  egged,  egd;  egg'-ing. 

"  Egg  "  (noun),  Old  English  ceg  ;  ceges  hu'ite,  the  white  of  an  egg. 

"  Egg  "  (verb),  Old  English  egg[ian],  to  incite. 

Eglantine,  eg'.lan.tine,  the  sweet  briar. 

Fr.  tglantier,  the  tree  ;  Eglantine,  the  flower ;  Lat.  rosa  eglanteria. 
Egotist,  eg'.o.tist,  one  who  talks  about  himself;  egoist,  efi'.o.ist, 
one  who  believes  nothing  to  be  certain  except  that  he 
himself  exists. 
Egotism,  eg'.o.tizm,  the  habit  of  self-praise ;  egoism,  eg'.o.- 

izm,  the  faith  of  an  egoist. 

Egotistic  or  egotistical,  ey'.o.tts'.tiU,  eg'.o.tis".ti.kal,  self- 
conceited;  egotis'tical-ly;  eg'otise,  eg'otised,  eg'otis-ing. 

French  6g<ftsme,  Jgo'iste;  Latin  ego,  I  (-ist  Greek  suffix  "one  who," 
-ism  Greek  suffix  "system." 

Egregious,  e.gre'.je.us,  supereminent  (in  a  bad  sense). 
Egre'gious-ly,  egre'gious-ness. 
Latin  egrtfgius  (e  grige  [lectus],  picked  out  of  the  flock). 
Egress,  e'.gress,  act  or  right  of  departing.    Ingress,  the  act  or 

right  of  entering;  egression,  e.grexh".uii;  ingression. 
Latin  egresms,  egressio,  v.  egrgdior  (e  [ex]  gradior,  to  walk  out). 
Egret,  e'.gret,  a  small  white  heron.     (French  aigrette.) 

So  called  from  the  "aigrette"  or  plume  in  the  head. 
Egyptian,  e.jlp'.shun,  adj.  of  Egypt,  Egyptian  language; 

Egyptology,    e'.jip.toV'.o.jy,   study   of   the    archeology   of 

Egypt;  Egyptologist,  e'.jip.tol".o.gist. 
French  egyptienne ;  Latin  ^Egyptiua,  jEgyptus;  Greek  Aiguptds. 
Eh  =  a  ?  interrogative  of  doubt.     Is  it  not  so  ? 
Ah  =  r !  exclamation  of  pain,  surprise,  &c. 
Hey?    What  is  it  you  say? 
Ha,  hdh  !•  take  care.     Ha !  ha !  laughter. 
Heigh-ho,  hay.lio  or  hl.ho  I  expresses  weariness. 
He !  or  he !  he !  expresses  scorn. 
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Eider  [down],  i'.der  (not  e'.der),  down  of  the  eider  duck. 

German  eider ;  French  cider,  ddredon,  eider-down. 
Eight,  ate,  a  number.    Ait,  ate,  a  river-island.    Ate  (1  syl.), 

past  tense  of  eat.    Hate,  to  dislike. 

Eighteen,  ate'. teen;  eighteenth,  ate'.teenth;  eighteen-mo, 
plu.  eighteen-mos  (R.  xlii.),  ate.teen'.moze.  -mo  is  the  last 
syl.  of  de^l  :~o  (i***)  added  to  the  English  teen  (.ten). 
Either,  e'.ther.    Ether,  E'rher  (a  volatile  liquid). 
Either,  e'.ther,  one  of  two,  correlative  of  or. 
Neither,  ne.thcr,  not  either,  correlative  of  nor. 
Each,  etch,  both  one  and  the  other  of  two  articles. 
§  It  is  wrong  to  uso  either  when  the  choice  lies  between 

more  than  two  things. 

§  Either  yon  or  I  am  wrong;   Either  you  or  I  are  wrong  (?), 
Either  you  or  I  are  wrong  is  the  better  grammar,  that  is, 
either  you  or  I  [205]  are  wrong  lone  of  us] ;   but  custom 
has  sanctioned  the  rule,  that  the  verb  is  to  agree  with  tho 
noun  or  pronoun  nearest  it :  "  Either  you  [are  wrong]  or 
I  am  wrong."      Similarly,  "Either  you   [...]   or  he  t's 
wrong ; "  "  Either  he  [...]  or  you  are  wrong."    In  French, 
the  same  construction  is  observed  with  or,  &c.,  as  with  and. 
"Either,"  Old  Eng.  cegther.    "Neither,"  Old  Eng.  nathor  or  ndthcr. 
Ejaculate,  e.jak'.u.late,  to  cnll  out;   ejac'ulat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 
ejac'ulat-iug,  ejac'ulat-or;  ejaculation,e.;a7c'.ii.irt?/".s/iwji,, 
vociferation ;  ejaculatory,  e.jak"u.la.t'ry. 
French  (jaculer,  Ejaculation,  tjaculatolre,  tjaculateur. 
Latin  ejdculdtio,  cjdculare  (ejaciilo,  to  hurl  out). 

Eject',  to  cast  out;  eject'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  eject'-ing,  eject'-or 
(Rule  xxxvii.) ;  ejection,eje/c'.s7tim;  eject-ment  (iuLaic), 
a  writ  to  recover  possession  of  land. 
Latin  ejectio,  ejector,  ejtcio,  supine  ejectum  (e  jacio,  to  throw  out). 

Eke  (1  syl.),  to  add ;  (noun),  a  piece  added  to  a  hive  to  hoist  it 
and  increase  its  capacity,  (adverb)  likewise;  ekes,  ekz ; 
eked  (1  syl.),  ek-ing  (Rule  xix.),  e'.king. 
Old  English  edc,  likewise  ;  ecfca,  an  addition  ;  edcfan],  to  eke. 

»el,  -eel,  (Latin  <?Z[/s],  belonging  to,  capable  of:  cru-el,  belonging 
to  the  cni[de],  raw  or  fierce ;  hot-el,  belonging  to  the  hdte 
or  host;  genteel,  belonging  to  the  gentry  [gens]. 

-el  (Latin  ell[us]  diminutive),  lib-el,  a  little  book  (liber,  a  book). 

Elaborate,  e.Wb'.o.rate  (adj.  and  verb),  highly  finished,  compli- 
cated, to  bestow  much  labour  on  ;  elab'orat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
elab'orat-ing  (R.  xix.)  elab'orat-or,  elab'orate-ness  (R. 
xvii.),  elab'orate-ly ;  elaboration,  e. lab'. o.ray". shun. 
Fr.  ^laborer,  flaboration ;  Lat.  cldboratio,  eW>orafr>r,  rlaliorare  (labor). 
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Elain  or  Elaine,  e.lay'.in  (3  syl.,  not  e.lane'  nor  e.lay'.ine),  the 

liquid  principle  of  oils  and  fats.     Also  written  Olein  and 

Oleine,  ol'.e.in.    The  fatty  principle  is  Stearine,  ste'.a.rtn. 

"Elain,"  Greek  elaion,  olive-oil  (elaia,  the  olive-tree). 

"Olein,"  Latin  oleum,  oil  with  the  termination  -ine,  which  denotes  a 

simple  substance,  as  chlorine. 
"Stearine,"  Greek  stSar,  suet,  hard  fat. 

Elapse,  e.lups,  to  intervene,  to  pass  away;   elapsed,  elaptt'; 

elaps'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Latin  elapsio,  elabor,  supine  elapsum  (e  [ex]  labor,  to  slip  away). 
Elastic,  e.lcis'.tik,  resilient ;  elastical,  e.las'.ti.kul;  elastical-ly ; 

elasticity,  e.lus'.tis"si.ty,  resiliency. 
French  elastique,  tlasticitt;  Greek  elaund,  to  draw  out. 
Elate,  e.late',  to  puff  up;    elat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  elat'ed-ly, 
elat'-ing  (Rule  xix.);   elation  (not  elusion),  e.lay'.shun 
(not  a  French  word),  joy  and  pride  of  success. 
Latin  elatio  (ef  [ex]  fero,  suf.  e  [ex]  latum,  to  carry  out  [of  oneself]). 
Elbow,  el'. bo,  the  joint  of  the  arm  between  the  shoulder 'and 
wrist,  a  turn  like  the  arm  bent,  to  push  or  jostle; 

Elbowed,  el'. bode ;  el'bow-ing ;  el'bow-room,  ample  room. 

At  your  elbow,  close  at  hand. 

Out  at  elbows,  shabby,  reduced  in  circumstances. 

Old  Eng.  elnboga,  the  elbow  (eln  boga,  bow  of  the  arm  ;  Lat.  ulna). 
Elder,  el'.der,  a  tree,  a  ruler  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a  senior. 

Eld,  old.     Eld,  an  old  person  (noun);  old,  aged  (adj.) 

El'der,  prior  in  years ;  Older,  more  aged. 

El'dest,  first  born ;  Oldest,  most  aged. 

Elder  and  eldest  have  no  relation  to  number  of  years,  the 
eldest  born  may  or  may  not  have  lived  more  years  than 
the  youngest.  Thus  "my  youngest  son  is  now  twenty, 
his  eldest  brother,  or  my  eldest  son,  died  in  infancy." 
Similarly :  "  his  elder  brother  died  in  infancy,"  the  num- 
ber of  days  or  years  that  the  child  lived  is  beside  the 
question.  Elder  and  eldest  refer  to  priority  of  years; 
older  and  oldest  to  duration. 

"Elder"  [tree],  corruption  of  Ellar.    Old  Eng.  ellarn,  the  elder-tree. 
"Elder"  (senior).    Old  English  eald,  old;  eakler  (an  elder),  yldra 
(comp.),  yldeste  (super.) 

El  Dorado,  el  do.rdh'.do  or  el  do.ray'.do,  a  country  of  fabulous 
wealth.      The  country  which    Orella'na,  lieutenant  of 
Pizarro  pretended  to  have  discovered  in  South  America. 
Spanish  el  dorado,  the  golden  [country]. 

Elecampane,  e  I'. e. ham'. pain,  the  plant  helen'ium.     So  called, 
says  Pliny  21,  33,  because  it  is  feigned  to  have  sprung 
from  Helen's  tears.     The  French  call  it  ceil  de  cheval. 
Latin  in&la  (for  httfnium)  campana,  Helen's  bell-flower. 

22 
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Elect,  e.lekt',  to  choose.    The  elect,  those  who  are  chosen. 

Elect'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  elect'-ing,  elect'-or,  fern,  elect'ress, 
one  who  has  a  right  of  electing,  one  elected  to  rule  in  a 
German  electorate ;  elec'tor-al. 
Election,  e.lek'. shun;    electioneer,  e.lek'. shun-eer',  to  use 

exertion  to  promote  the  election  of  an  M.P.,  &c. 
Elec'tioneer'-ing ;  elec'tioneer'-er,  one  who  electioneers. 
Elective,  e.lek'.tiv;   elec'tive-ly ;    electorate,  e.lek'. to.rate. 
Elite,  a.leeif,  the  flower  of  society.     (See  Eligible.) 
French  Election,  tleciij,  Electoral,  tlectorat,  eiectcur,  ilectress,  Mite. 
Latin  elcctio,  elector,  eligo  (e-lego,  to  pick  out). 

Electricity,  plu.  electricities,  e'.lek.tris".i.fiz ;  elec'tric  or  elec'- 
trical  (adj.),  elec'trical-ly ;    electrician,  e' .lek.trish"  .an, 
one  skilled  in  the  science  of  electricity ; 
Electrify,  e.lek' .tri.fy ;  electrifies,  e.lek'. tri.fize;  electrified, 
e.lSk'.trLfide ;     elec'trify-ing  (Rule  xi.);    electrifiable, 
e.lek'.tri.fi".a.b'l;   electrification,  e.l£k'.tri.fi.kay".shun  ; 
Electrise,   e.lek'. trize ;     elec'trised   (3    syl.),   elec'trls-ing 
(R.  xix.),  elec'trls-er ;    electrisation,  e.lek'. trl.zay". shun; 
electrls-able  (these  are  French  forms,  Rule  xxxi.) 
Electrine,  e.lek.tnn,  pertaining  to  amber. 
Latin  eledrum,  amber ;  -ine  (-inus),  pertaining  to. 
Electrode,  e.lek' .trade,  the  direction  of  the  electric  stream. 
Greek  el^ktrdn  and  htidos,  the  road  or  way  [of  the  electric  stream]. 
Electrolysis,  e'. lek.tr -ol".i.sis,  decomposition  effected  by  elec- 

tricity.    (Greek  elektron  and  lusis,  dissolution.) 
Electrolyte,  e.lek'. tro.lite,  a  substance  which  can  be  decom- 
posed by  electricity ;  elec'trolyt'ic. 
Greek  glektrtin  and  luomai,  to  be  loosened  or  decomposed. 
Electrophorus,  e.lek'. trof'.o.rus  (not  e.lek'. tro.fr/'.rus),  an 

instrument  for  collecting  or  condensing  electricity. 
Greek  eUktriin  and  phdrto,  to  convey  or  carry  [electricity]. 
Electroscope,  e.lek'. tro.skope,  an  instrument  for  taking  the 
existence,  character,  and  force   of  electricity ;    electro- 
scopic  or  electroscopical,  e.lek'. tro.skop".i.kcil  (adj.) 
Greek  eltktrtln  and  skdpto,  to  survey,  to  examine  [electricity]. 
Electrotype,  e.lek'.tro.tipe,  a  deposited  metallic  impression 

obtained  by  electro-galvan'ism. 

Greek  6Uktr6n  tupos,  a  type  or  image  [obtained  by  electricity]. 
Electmm,  better  electron,  e-lek'.trdn,  a  natural  alloy. 
Electro-,  -chemistry,  -biology,  -dynam'ics,  -mag'netism, 
-metallurgy,  -pla'ting. 
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Electrometer,  e'.lek.trom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  tension  or  quantity  of  electric  fluid ;  electromet'rical. 

Greek  (Wktrtin  and  m£trtfn,  a  metre  or  measure  (of  electricity]. 

French  tlectrigue,  tlectrieiU,  Electrisable,  electrisation,  tlectriser, 
dlectrom&tre,  Electrophore,  Electroscope;  Latin  electrum;  Greek  Hic- 
trdn,  amber.  ThalSs  (B.C.  600)  noticed  the  electrical  property  of 
rubbed  amber  in  attracting  small  substances. 

Electuary,  plu.  electuaries,  e.lSk'.tu.a.riz,  an  opiate  confection. 

Latin  electuarlwn ;•  Greek  ek  leicho,  to  lick  up. 
Eleemosynary,  cl'.e.e.mos".i.nerry  (seven  syllables,  not  six). 

Latin  eleemosynarius,  eleemosynaria,  an  almoner ;  Greek  eieemvsmtf, 
pity  (flee6,  to  have  pity). 

Elegance,   cl'.e.gance;    el'egant,  el'egant-ly;    elegancies  (no 

sing.),  el'.e.gan.slz,  embellishments. 

Fr.  ttttgance,  6Ugant ;  Lat.  elfgans,  eWgantia  (e-lego,  to  pick  out). 
Elegy,  plu.  elegies,  el'.e.yiz,  a  funeral  or  mournful  song;  elegiac, 
eLe.ji'.uk  (not  el.e'. ji.dk) ;  el'egist,  one  who  writes  elegies. 
Elegise,  el'.e.jize  (Rule  xxxii.),  el'egised,  el'egls-ing. 
Fr.  tMgie,  tUgiaque;  Lat.  fUgla,  tlegi&cus  (Gk.  Slggeia,  fligeids). 
Element,  el'.e.ment,&n  uncompounded  or  simple  body ;  el'emental, 
pertaining  to  first  principles ;  elemen'tary,  rudimentary. 
The  elements  (of  Aristotle),  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water;  (of 
alchemists)  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury. 

Out  of  one's  element,  out  of  one's  sphere. 
French  ulament,  iUmentalre;  Latin  ilimentuin,  glfmentdrius. 
Elemi,  el'.e.my  (not  e.lee'my),  a  resinous  substance  brought  from 
Ethiopia;    elemine,  el'.e.mln,  the   crystallised  resin  of 
elcnii  sometimes  used  in  lacquer. 
French  dUmi;  Italian,  Spanish,  &c.,  elenii. 
Elephant,  (male)  bull  elephant,  (fem.)  cow  elephant. 

Elephantine,  e  I'. e. fan" tin,  veiy   large,  pertaining  to  ele- 
phants;   elephantoid,    el'.c.jan'.toid    or    elephantoidal, 
el'.e.fan.toid'.al,  having  the  form  of  an  elephant. 
Elephantiasis,  el'.e.fan.ti'.a.sis,  a  disease  affecting  the  legs 

and  feet  which  swell  and  look  rough  like  an  elephant's. 
French   tttephant,  Elephantiasis,  elephantin;   Latin   eliphantiacus, 
eUphanticisis,  el£phantus ;  Greek  eUphas. 

Elevate,  el'.e.vate,  to  raise  up ;  el'evat-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.), 
el'evat-ing  (Eule  xix.),  el'evat-or,  el'evatory ;  elevation, 
el' .e.vay" .shun,  height,  exaltation. 

French  Clever,  EUvation,  6Uvateur,  iUvatoire ;  Latin  eltvatio,  eUeart 
(e  Uiio,  to  raise  from  [a  lower  state]). 

Eleven,  e.lev'.en  (a  numeral);  eleventh,  e.lev'.enth  (an  ordinal), 

eleventh-ly  (adv.) 

Old  English  endleof,  eleven  ;  endlyfla  or  endlqfta,  the  eleventh. 

22—2 
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Elf,  plu.  elves  (not  elfs).  Nouns  in  -If  make  the  plural  by 
changing  -/  into  -ves,  as  "elf"  elves,  "self"  selves, 
"shelf"  shelves,  "calf1  calves,  "half"  halves,  "wolf" 
wolves  (Rule  xxxviii.) 

Elfin,  SI'. fin;  el'fish  (-ish  aifded  to  nouns  means  "like," 
added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.);  el'fish-ly,  el'fish-ness,  elf-lock. 
Old  English  elf,  plu.  elfas,  elfen  ;  French  elf  and  elfe,  plu.  elfes. 
Elgin  marbles,  el.gin  (-gin  as  in  "  begin  "),  Greek  sculptures  in 

the  British  Museum  collected  by  Lord  Elgin. 
Elicit,  e.lis'.it,  to  draw  out :  elicit-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  elicit-ing ; 

elicitation,  e.lls' d.tay" .shun  (not  French). 
Latin  elidtatio,  dido,  supine  ellcttum  (e  [ex]  lacie,  to  lure  out). 
Elide,  e.lide',  to  "  strike  out"  a  vowel  or  syllable;  elld'-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  elid'-ing  (Rule  xix.);  elision,  e.lizh'.un. 
Fr.  Elider,  Elision;  Lat.  ellsio,  elldens,  elldo,  sup.  elisum  (e  [ex]  Icedo), 
Eligible,  el'.i.ji.Vl,  suitable,  qualified  ;  el'igibly ;   eligible-ness, 
el" .i.ji.Vl.ness ;  eligibility,  el'.i.ji.bW.i.ty,  suitableness. 
French  Eligible  ;  Latin  elf  go  (e  [ex]  Ugo,  to  pick  out). 
Eliminate,  e.lim' .i.nate,  to  cast  out,  to  get  rid  of;   elim'inat-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),   elim'inat-ing  (Rule  xix.),   elimination, 
e.lim'.i.nay".shun,  rejection,  a  getting  rid  of. 
French  Elimination,  Eliminer ;   Latin  elimlndtio,  ellmtnare  («  [ex] 
limen,  [to  turn]  out  of  doors). 

Elision,  e.lizh'.un.    (See  Elide. ) 

Elite,  a.leet',  the  "  pick  "  of  society,  the  best  men  of  the  army. 

French  Elite  ;  Latin  electus  (e  [ex]  lego,  to  pick  out). 
Elixir,  e.lix'.ir,  a  compound  tincture ;    elix'ate,  to  extract  by 
boiling ;  elix'at-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  elix'at-ing  (Rule  xix.) ; 
elixation,  e'.lix.a".shun,  decoction  into  tincture. 
Fr.  Elixir  ("elixation"  is  not  Fr.);  Latin  elixir,  elixure,  to  seethe. 
Elizabethan,  e.liz'.a.beeth".an,  the  style  in  vogue  in  tbe  reign 

of  Queen  Elizabeth.    (Chiefly  applied  to  architecture.) 
Elk,  a  moose-deer.    (Old  English  elch.) 
Ell,  L,  hell,  eel,  heel,  heal. 

Ell,  a  measure  of  length ;  L,  one  of  the  four  liquids. 
Hell,  the  place  of  future  torment.     (Old  English  hell.) 
Eel,  lie  (1  syl.),  a  fish.     (Old  English  61.) 
Heel,  part  of  the  foot.    (Old  English  Ml.) 
Heal,  hele  (1  syl.),  to  cure.     (Old  English  hdl[ari\.) 
Ellipse,  plu.  ellipses,  el.lips',  el.lip'.sez  (not  e.lips',  an  oval  figure. 
Ellipsis,  plu.  ellipses,  el.lip'.sis,  &c.  (not  e.lip'.sis,  &c. ) 
Ellip'tic  or  ellip'tical,  pertaining  to  an  ellipse ; 
Ecliptic,  ek.lip'.tik,  the  apparent  annual  path  of  the  sun. 
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Ellip'tical-ly  (not  e.lip' '.ti.kal.ly). 

Ellipsoid,  el.lip'.soid,  a  solid  figure  formed  by  the  revolution 

of  an  ellipse  about  its  axis.  (Gk.  clleipsis  eidos,  ellipse-like.) 
Ellipsoidal,  el'. lips  oi"dul,  adj.  of  ellipsoid. 
Ellipsograph,  el.lip' .so.graf,  an  instrument  for  describing 

a  semi-ellipse.     (Gk.  elleipsis  graplu),  to  describe.) 
French  ellipse,  ellipsoids,  elliptique,  ellipticite;  Latin  ellipsis;  Greek 

eilcipsis,  a  defect  (el  ki^o,  to  leave  behind). 

Elm  (1  syl.,  not  el'm),  a  tree.     (Old  English  elm;    Latin  wZnras.l 
Elocution,  el'.o.ku".slmn,  oratory ;   elocu'tion-ist,  a  teacher  of 

elocution;  elocutionary,  el'.o.ku".slmn.a.ry ; 
Eloquent,  el'.o.qnent;  el'oquent-ly;  el'oquence,  oratory. 
French  Elocution,  Eloquence,   eloquent;    Latin    el&cutio,    eldquium, 
eldquentia,  el&quens,  gen.  cldquentis,  v.  eldquor,  to  speak  out. 

Elongate,  e. Inn'. gate,  to  extend ;    elon'gat-ed   (Rule  xxxvi.), 

elon'gat-ing ;  elongation,  e'.lon,gay".shun. 
Fr.  Elongation  (term  in  Astron. ),  the  angle  at  the  earth  made  by  a  line 
drawn  to  the  sun  and  some  other  planet ;  Lat.  elongdre  (tongus). 

Elope,  e.lope',  to  run  away  with  a  man  with  the  view  of  marrying 
him,   without   the    consent   of  parents   or   guardians; 
eloped'  (2  syl.),  elop'-ing  (B.  xix.) ;  elopement,  e.lope' 'merit. 
German  entlaufen,  to  run  away ;  entlaufung,  elopement. 
El'oquent,  el'oquent-ly ;  el'oquence.     (See  Elocution.) 
Else  (1  syl.),  besides,  otherwise,  other  person  or  thing;  elsewhere. 

Old  English  elks,  else ;  elles-hwter,  elsewhere. 

Elucidate,  e.lu'.si.date,  to  make  clear,  to  explain ;  elu'cidat-ed, 

elu'cidat-ing,   elu'cidat-or,   elu'cidatory ;    elucidation, 

e.lu'.si.day".shun ;  elucidative,  e.lu'.si.day.tiv. 

French  ^htcider,  Elucidation;  Latin  eludddtio,  eluddare  (lux,  light). 

Elude,  e.lude',  to  evade,  to  escape ;    eliid'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

elud'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  elud'-er,  eliid'-ible; 
Delude',  to  deceive,  delud'-ed,  delud'-ing,  delud'-er. 
Elusion,  e.lu'.shun,  evasion.    Dolu'sion,  deception. 
Elusive,  e.lu'.siv,  evasive ;  elu'sive-ly.    Delu'sive,  deceptive. 
Elusory,  e.lu'.so.ry,  unreal ;  elu'sori-ness,  unreality. 
Delusory,  de.lu'.so.ry,  tending  to  deceive ;  delu'sori-ness. 
French  Eluder;  Latin  elusio,  eludare,  sup.  elQsum  (liido,  to  play). 
Elvan,  el'. van  (in  mines},  a  dyke  of  porphyritic  rock  crossing  or 

interfering  with  the  metal. 
Elves,  elvz,  plu.  of  elf.     (See  Elf. ) 
Elysian,  e.liz'.i.an  (not  e.lizU'.an  nor  e.lizh'.c.an). 

Elysium,  e.Kz'.i.um  (not  e.lizh'.e.um),  the  abode  of  bliss. 

( The  "y"  shoivs  the  word  to  be  of  Greek  origin.) 
Lat.  Elysium,  efysw?(adj.) ;  Gk.  6lu>non(Jii6,  to  loose  [from  the  body]). 
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Em-  (Latin  in-,  French  and  Greek  en-},  a  prefix  before  -b,  -p,  or 

-vi,  and  meaning  in,  into,  on. 

Em-  (Old  Eng.  prefix),  means  "  to  make,"  "  to  collect  into". 
(Much  confusion  arises  from  the  slipshod  use  of  em-  and 
im-,  hut  they  are  widely  different  in  meaning.  "Em-" 
(our  native  prefix)  means  to  make,  to  collect  into;  hut 
"  Im-"  is  either  the  preposition  in  softened  before  b,p,  and 
m,  or  else  a  negative  joined  to  an  adjective.) 

'em,  a  contraction  of  them* 

(Look  under  im-  for  loords  not  inserted  under  era.-.) 

Ernacerate  or  macerate,  e.mas'se.rate  (q.  v.) 

Emaciate,  e.mash'.e.ate,  to  become  thin,  to  lose  flesh;  emaciated, 
e.mash'.e.a.ted  (Rule  xxxvi.);   emaciat-ing  (Rule  xix.); 
emaciation,  e. mash'. e.ci" 'shun,  leanness. 
French  dmacid,  Emaciation;  Latin  emaciare  (e  macer,  to  make  lean1. 

Emanate,  em'.a.nate  (not  eminate),  to  issue  from ;   em'ana-ted 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  em'anat-ing;  emanation,  em' .a. nay". shun. 
Fr.  dmaner,  Emanation  ;  Lat.  emanatio  (e  manure,  to  flow  out). 

Emancipate,  e.man'.si.pate,  to  set  at  liberty ;    eman'cipat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.) ;    eman'cipat-ing  (R.  xix.),  eman'cipat-or ; 
emancipation,  e.man'.si.pay".shun;  emancipa'tionist. 
Emancipist,  c.man'.si.pist,  an  Australian  convict  who  has 
regained  his  liberty  and  become  a  free  man. 

French  £manciper,  Emancipation;  Latin  emancipdtio,  emancipdre. 
Mandpium  is  inanu-capio,  taken  in  the  hand  as  a  rightful  posses- 
sion ;  e-mancipium,  is  "delivered  out  of"  the  hand.  In  Home,  a 
father  freed  his  son  thus :  He  first  sold  him  to  a  stranger,  where- 
upon he  lost  all  rights  over  him,  and  the  stranger  had  him  as  a 
"slave-chattel."  The  stranger  then  manumited  Mm  as  he  would 
any  ordinary  slave.  Hence  to  emancipate  is  "to  give  up  posses- 
sion," but  man umit  is  to  "set  free"  (manu  rnittgre). 

Emasculate,  e.mas'.ku.late,  to  unman  ;  emas'culat-ed,  emas'cu- 
Ifit-ing,  emas'culat-or;  emasculation,e.ttu'7s'.fcMJa7/".s7w7!. 
French   dmasculer,    Emasculation ;    Latin  cmasculator,  emasciildre 
(e  mas,  [to  remove]  from  the  male  kind). 

Embalm,  e.m.barm',  to  fill  a  dead  body  with  spices,  &c. ; 
embalmed,  em.barmcd' ;  embalming,  em.banit'.ing ; 
embalmer,  em.barm'.er ;  embalm'-ment. 

Fr.  embaumer,  embaumeur,  embaumement ;  Latin  im  [in]  balsdmum, 
[to  put]  balsams  or  balms  in  [a  body]. 

Embank',  to  inclose  or  protect  with  a  bank;  embanked'  (2  syl.), 

embank'-ing,  embank'-ment. 

Old  English  bane,  a  bank,  and  prefix  em-,  "to  make"  [a  bank], 
Embargo,  plu.  embargoes  (Rule  xlii.),  em.bar' '.goze,  an  order  to 

prohibit  a  ship's  leaving  port  or  trading  for  a  stated  time, 
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to  put  this  restraint  on  a  ship;    embar'goed  (3  syl.), 
embar'go-ing.     (See  Quarantine.) 

(Followed  by  on;  "There  is  an  embargo  on..."  "to  put 
an  embargo  on..."    French  mettre  embargo  sur...) 
Spanish  embargo,  v.  emlargar;  French  embargo. 

Embark',  to  go  or  put  on  board  ship;    embarked'  (2  syl.), 
embark'-ing;  embarkation,  em'. bar. hay". shun. 
(There  is  no  reason  why  the  "  k"  should  be  changed  to  c 
in  "  embarkatio-n.") 
French  embarquer,  enibarquement  ("  embarkation  "  is  not  French). 

Embarrass,  em.bar'ras  (double  r  and   double  s),  to  perplex; 

embar'rassed  (3  syl.),  embar'rass-rnent. 
French  embarras,  embarrasser  (barre,  a  bar). 

Embassy,  plu.  embassies,  em'.bus.siz,  the  charge  of  an  ambas- 
sador, an  ambassador  and  his  suite,  an  express  message 
sent  officially  to  a  foreign  nation;  em'bassage  (3  syl.) 
(It  is  very  inconsistent  to  spell  "  ambassador  "  ivith  "  a  " 
and  "embassy"  icith  "e."    See  Amend,  Emendation.) 
Fr.  ambassade,  ambassador;  Mod.  Lat.  ambascia;  Keltic  ambact,  a, 
minister  ;  in  Italian  both  are  spelt  with  a,  but  in  Spanish  with  e. 

Embattle,  em.but'.fl,  to  put  in  battle  array  ;    embattled,   cm- 

1) fit' .fid ;  embattling,  em.but' .tling  ; 
Embat'tle-ment,  an  indented  parapet ;   embat'tlement-ed 

or  embat'tled,  furnished  with  battlements. 
Fr.  embatailler;  Welsh  batcl  with  em-,  "  to  collect  into"  [battle  array]. 
Embay',  to  enclose  in  a  bay ;  embayed'  (2  syl.),  embay'-ing. 

Old  English  byge,  a  bay ;  French  bale,  with  em-,  "to  make." 
Embed',  to  lay  in  a  bed  of  sand,  earth,  <fec. ;   embedd'-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  embedd'-ing  (Rule  i.),  embed'-ment. 
Old  English  bed  or  bced,  with  em-,  "to  collect  into"  [a  bed]. 
Embellish,    em.bell' .ish,  to    beautify ;     embell'ished    (3    syl.), 

ernbeH'ish-ing,  embell'ish-ment,  embell'ish-er. 
French  embellir,  embcllisseur,  embellissement ;  Latin  bellus,  "pretty," 
with  em-,  "to  make"  [pretty]. 

Ember  days,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  Ember  weeks. 
Ember  Weeks,  corruption  of  German  quatember,  a  contrac- 
tion of  quat'uor  tem'pora  (quaf-  tempor'),  four  times  [a 
year],  Quadragesima   Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Holyrood 
Day  in  September,  and  St.  Lucia's  Day  in  December. 
Embers  (no  sing.),  em'.berz,  cinders  or  ashes  still  hot. 

Old  English  thnyrie,  hot  ashos. 
Embezzle,    cm.bcz'.z'l,    to    pilfer;     embezzled,    cm.bez'.z'ld ; 

embezz'ling;   embcz'zle-ment,  embezzler. 
Norman  embeasiler  or  teseler,  to  filch. 
Embitter,  em.bit'.ter,  to  make  bitter  or  sad;    embittered,  em.' 

bit'.terd;  embitter-ing.     (Not  imbitter,  see  Em-.) 
Old  English  biter,  bitter,  with  em-,  "to  make"  [bitter]. 
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Emblazon,  em.blay'.zon  (not  em.blaz' .on),  to  make  heraldic 
designs,  to  deck  in  gorgeous  colours,  to  laud,  to  reveal ; 
embla'zoned  (3  syl.),  embla'zon-ing,  embla'zon-er, 
embla'zon-ment,  embla'zon-ry. 

French  blasonncr,  blason  (German  blasen,  to  proclaim  by  herald,  who 
announced  the  coat  armour  of  each  knight,  hence  called  blasonry). 

Emblem,  em' Mem,  a  type ;  emblematic  or  emblematical, 
em'.bU.mut".ik,  cm' '.ble.mat" '.i.kul ;  emblemat'ical-ly. 

Emblemise,  em'.blc.mize,  to  represent  emblematically  ; 
em'blemised  (3  syl.),  em'blemis-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

French  embl&me,  emblt'matique  ;  Latin  cmblcma;  Greek  emblema. 

(There  is  no  sudi  Greek  word  as  emblemizo,  Rule  ixxii.) 

Embody,  cm.bod'.y,  to  incorporate;    embod'y-ing;    embodied, 

em.bod'.id  (Rule  xi.);  embod'i-ment. 

Old  English  boclig,  a  "body,"  with  em-  "to  collect  into"  [a  body]. 
Embolden,  em.bdwl' .den,  to  make  bold ;  emboldened,  em.bdwl'- 

dcnd;  embol'den-ing,  embol'den-er. 
Old  English  bdld,  with  cm-  "to  make  "  [bold], 
Embonpoint  (French),  an.bo'n.piDoiri,  in  good  plight. 
Emborder,  em.bor'.der,  to  adorn  with  a  border  (not  emboardcr); 
embor'dered  (3  syl.),  embor'der-ing. 
("Border"  should  be  bordure.     It  is  not  an  agent.) 
Old  English  bord,  a  border ;  French  bordure,  with  em-,  "to  make." 
Embosom,  em.booz'.um  (not  em.buz'.um  nor  cm.boze'.uni),  to  sur- 
round with  trees ;    embos'omed  (3  syl.),  embos'om-ing. 
More  correctly  imbos'om,  imbos'omed,  iinbos'oming. 
Old  English  Msm,  the  bosom,  with  im-  for  in,  [to  hold]  in  the  bosom, 
To  "  embosom  "  means  to  "  collect  into  the  bosom,"  or  "to  make  a 
bosom."    A  church  is  imbosomed  in  trees,  but  children  embosom. 
flowers ;  i.e.,  collect  them  into  their  bosom. 

Emboss',  to  ornament  with  stairlped  patterns  in  relief;  embossed' 

(2  syl.),  emboss'-ing,  emboss'er,  emboss'-ment.   (Not  im-.) 
French  bosse,  a  "knob"  or  "protuberance,"  with  em-,  "to  make." 
Embouchure,  em'.boo.shure'  (in  French  un'.boo'.shur').     (As  the 

word  is  quite  naturalised,  it  is  mere  affectation  as  well  as 

wrong  to  call  it  arm-  or  any' -boo-sJioor' . )     The  mouth  of 

a  river,  the  opening  of  a  chimney,  &c. 
Embow  (not  imbow)  ("  bow"  to  rhyme  with  grow},  to  make  into 

a  bow;  embowed'  (2  syl.),  embow'-ing. 
Old  Englis5i  bcdh.  anything  made  into  a  ring,  hence  a  "bow,"  with 

ern-,  "  to  make  "  [a  bow  or  bay]. 
Embowel,  cm.bow'M  ("  bow"  to  rhyme  with  now),  to  take  out  the 

bowels ;  embow'eled  (3  syl.),  embow'cl-ing,  embow'el-er, 

embow'el-ment,  evisceration. 
An  ill-formed  word,  from  Latin  e  [to  take]  "out,"  and  the  French 

boel,  a  bowel.    Dcbovwl  (de  privative)  would  be  better,  for  embowel 

can  only  mean  "to  put  bownls  in,"  and  not  to  "  take  them  out." 
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Embower,  em.bow'.er  ("bow"  to  rhyme  with  now),  to  shelter 

with  a  bower ;  embow'ered  (3  syl.),  embow'er-ing. 
Old  English  biir,  "a  bower,"  with  em-,  "to  make"  [a  bower], 
Embrace'  (2  syl.),  to  hug,  to  clasp  in  the  arms;    embraced' 
(2  syl.),  embrac'-ing  (R.  xix.),  embrac'-er,  embrace'-ment. 
French  embrasser,  embrassemcnt  (bras,  the  arm,  Latin  brdchiwri). 
Embracery,  em.brace'.e.ry,  an  attempt  to  bias  a  trial  by  bribery. 
LawLat.  embraccator ;  LawFr.  embrasour,  one  guilty  of  subornation. 
Embrasure,  cm.braif.zhur,  an  opening  in  a  wall  designed  for 

men  to  shoot  through  at  persons  outside. 
French  embrasure,  v.  embraser,  to  fire  from. 
Embrocation,  em'.bro.ka,y".shun,  a  fomentation,  a  lotion. 

Fr.  embrocation;  Gk.  em  brfcho,  to  foment  (brfcho,  to  wet  the  surface). 
Embroider,  em.broy'.dcr,  to  ornament  with  needlework ;    em- 
broidered, em.broy'.derd;  embroy'der-ing,embroy'der-er, 
embroi'dery,  ornamental  needlework. 

French  broder,  brodcrie;  Welsh  brodio,  to  embroider;  brodiog,  em- 
broidered ;  brodiad,  embroidery.  Em-  ' '  to  make  "  [broderie]. 

Embroil  (2  syl.),  to  involve  in  a  quarrel;   embroiled'  (2  syl.), 
embroil'-ing,  embroil'-er,  embroil'-ment,  disturbance. 

Fr.  cmbrouiller,  embrouillement  (brouiller,  to  throw  into  confusion). 
Embrown',  to  make  brown  ;  embrowned',  embrown'-ing. 

Old  English  br&n,  "  brown,"  with  cm-  "  to  make"  [brown]. 
Imbrue,  em.bru'  (not  imbrue),  to  stain  with  blood;  embru'-ing 
(Rule  xix.);  embrued,  em.bnule'.     (See  Em-.) 

Greek  brd[tos\  "gore,"  with  em-  "  to  make"  [gory]. 
Embryo,  plu.  embryos,  cm'.bri.oze  (Rule  xlii.),  the  rudiments  of 
organic  bodies,  a  crude  form,  (adj.)  rudimentary;  em- 
bryonic, em'.bri.on".ik,  relating  to  embryos ;  embryology, 
em'.briM".o.gy,  the  science  which  treats  of  embryos ; 
embriologist,  em'.bri.ol".o.gist,  one  skilled  in  embriology. 

Greek  embriion  Idgus,  a  discourse  about  embryos. 

Embryotomy,  em'.bri.ot".o.my,  a  CoBsarian  operation. 

Greek  embriion  t6me,  a  cutting  out  of  an  embryo  or  fcetus. 

Em'bryo-sac,  the  cellular  bag  which  contains  an  embryo. 
(The  "y"  shows  that  these  words  are  from  tJie  Greek,  but 
embryon  would  be  more  correct  than  "  embryo,"  which  is 
a  phonetic  spelling  of  the  French  word.) 

French,  Spanish,  Latin  embryon;  Italian  embryone;  Greek  embriion. 
Emendation,  e.'.mVn. day". shun,  correction  of  faults;  emendator, 
e.mZn.da'.tor;  emen'datory. 

Amend',  to  correct  faults;  amend'-ed(R.  xxxvi.),amend'-ing, 
amend'-ment,  amend'-able,  amen'riatory. 

This  doiible  form  of  prefix  is  to  be  regretted,  the  "  e  "form  is  Latin, 
the  "a"  form  French.  A  menda  means  "without  fault"  or 
"  faultless  ; "  e  menda  means  "  purged  of  faults. " 

Latin  emenddre,  to  purge  of  faults  ;  French  amendfr,  amendement, 
amendable.  The  Latin  prefix  is  to  be  preferred. 
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Emerald,  em'.e.rald  (not  ton'.e.rcil),  a  precious  stone  (green); 
Emerald  Isle,  Ireland,  noted  for  its  verdure. 
Gk.  smaragdds;  Lat.  smaragdus;  Ital.  smeraldo;  Span,  esmaraldo. 
Emerge,  e.merge',  to  rise  up  to  the  surface,  to  issue  from; 
Immerge'  or  immerse'  (2  syl.),  to  plunge  under  water. 
Emerge',    emerged'    (2     syl.),    emerg'-ing    (Kule    xix.), 

emergent,  emer'gent-ly ;    emerg'-ence. 
Emer'gency,  phi.  emergencies,  e.mer'.gen.siz  (Kule  xliv.),  a 
special  caso  unexpectedly  "merging  out  of"  the  usual 
routine,  a  pressing  necessity  (not  immergency). 
Emersion,  e.mer''.shun,  a  rising  out  of  water,  &c.; 
Immersion,  a  plunging  into  or  under  water. 
("Emerge"  is  followed  by  from.     "  Immerge,"  "  Immerse,"  by  in.) 
French  Emergent;  Latin  emergens,  gen.  -gentis,  emergo,  supine  cm/.r- 

sum  (e  meryo,  [to  rise]  out  from  a  plunge  under  water). 
Emeritus,  e.mer'ry.tus  (not  em.e.ri'.tus),  one  pensioned  ofi'  after 

long  services.     Generally  applied 'to  college  professors. 
Latin  emSrttum,  a  pension  for  service;  emeritus,  (adj.) 
Emerods  (plu.),  em'.e.rodz  (ought  to  be  licmorroids),  bloody  piles. 
Gk.  hainiorroides  (haimorroid,  bloody  flux,  haima  rM6,  to  flow  blood). 
(In  compound  words  ending  with  rheo,  the  "h"  is  dropped.     Thus 
Liddcll  and  Scott  very  properly  give  the  word  aifj.6ppoia,  and  not 
the  vicious  form  a.i/J.oppo<.a,  hcemorrhods.) 
Emersion,  e.mer'.sliun.     (Sec  Emerge.) 
Emery,  em'.e.ry,  a  hard  mineral  substance  used  for  polishing 

metal  wares.     Emery  paper,  Emery  cloth. 
French  tmeri ;  Latin  smiris ;  Greek  smuris  or  smiris. 
The  rocks  of  Emery,  cap.  of  Naxos  (Cyclades),  abound  in  this  mineral. 

Emetic,  e.met'.ik,  a  provocative  of  vomiting ;  emet'ically. 

French  gmdtique;  Latin  emtticus;  Greek  em£o,  to  vomit. 
Emeute  (French),  a.mute',  a  riot,  an  uprising.     (Latin  emotus.) 
Emigrate,  em'.i. grate  (same  as  mi'grate),  to  leave  one's  native 
place  to  settle  in  another;    em'igrat-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.), 
em'igrat-ing  (Rule  xix) ;  em'igrant,  one  who  emigrates; 
emigration,  cm'.i.gray".shun;   em'igrater. 
French  Amigrer,  Emigration,  Emigrant;   Latin  emigrans,  gen.  emi- 
grantis,  emigratio,  emigrdre  (e  mlyro,  to  migrate  from.) 

Eminent,  cm'.i.nent,  famous.    Im'minent,  threatening. 

Em'inence,  celebrity.    Im'minence,  an  impending  danger. 
Eminency,  plu.  eminencies,  em' '.i.ritn.siz  (Rule  xliv.) 
Em'inent-ly,  conspicuously.    Im'minent-ly,  menacingly. 
Your  Eminence,  the  title  of  address  given  to  cardinals. 
French  Eminent,  eminence;  Latin  emtnens,  gen.emtnentis,  eminent ia 

(e  mineo,  to  hang  out  conspicuously). 

French  imminent,  imminence ;    Latin  imminent,  gen.  imml nentis, 
imminent t a  (in  mineo,  to  hang  over  menacingly). 
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Emir,  e'.mcer',  a  Turkish  title.     The  descendants  of  Mahomot 

are  called  emirs.     (Arabic  amir,  a  commander.) 
Emissary,  plu.  emissaries,  em'.is.sa.riz  (R.  xliv.),  a  secret  agent. 

Emission,  e.mish'.un.    (See  Emit.) 
Emit,  e.mit',  to  discharge,  to  throw  out.    Em'met,  an  ant. 

Emitt'-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.),   emitt'-ing  (Kule  i.);  emission, 
e.mish'.un  ;  em'issary  (q.v.) 

French  6mettre,  emission,  tmissaire  ;  Latin  emissarius,  emissio, 
emitto,  supine  emissus  (e  mitto,  to  send  forth). 

Emniot,  em'.m&t,  au  ant.    Emit,  e.mit',  to  discharge. 

Old  English  cemete  or  cemette,  cemete-hyll,  an  ant-hill.  , 

Emolliate,  V.mol' M.atc,  to  soften;  emol'liat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
emol'liat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  emollient,  &m8l' M.ent ;  emol- 
lition,  i&.mol.llsh' .un,  the  act  of  softening. 

French  Emollient;  Latin  emollient, ,  gen.  emollientis,  emoUitio,  emol- 
llre  (mollio,  to  make  soft,  with  e  intensive). 

Emolument,  e.mol'.u.ment  (only  one  I),  profit,  stipend;  emolu- 

ment-al,  e.mol'.u.men'.tal. 

French  Emolument;  Latin  emdliimenlum,  profit  arising  from  grist 
(emdlare,  to  grind  thoroughly ;  mOla,  a  mill). 

Emotion,  c.mO'.shun,  excitement;  emo'tion-al,  sensational. 

Fr.  Emotion;  Lat.  emolio,  emdveo,  sup.  emotum  (mdveo,  to  move). 
Empale,  em.pale'  (not  em-pail),  to  put  to  death   by  driving  a 
stake  through  the  body;    empaled'  (2  syl.),  empal'-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  empal'-er,  einpale'-ment  (Rule  xviii.  b). 
French  empaler  empalement ;  Latin  palum,  a  stake.     Being  French, 
em-  is  better  than  the  Latin  prefix  im-.    (See  Em-.) 

Empannel.     Should  be  impannel  (q.v.)    It  means  [to  put]  in 

the  roll  or  parchment.     (See  Em-.) 
Latin  pannus,  cloth  of  any  sort ;  Greek  pSnos,  with  im-,  "In." 
Emperor,  fern,  empress,  cm'.pe.ror,  em'. press  (not  emperess). 

French  empereur,  imptratrice ;  Latin  imperator,  impgrdtrix,  v.  im- 
P'-rdre,  to  command  (im  [in]  paro,  to  provide  for  [getting  a  thing 
clone],  hence  "to  give  orders,"  "  to  command. ' 

Emphasis,  plu.  emphases,  em'.fii-.sis,  cm'.fa.secs,  stress  of  voice 

on  a  \vord  or  syllable; 
Emphasise,  em' .fa. size ;  em'phaslsed  (3  syl.),  em'phasls-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  em'phasTs-er  (Rule  xxxiii.) 
Emphatic,  cm.fat'M ;  emphatical,  em.fut'.i.kal;  emphat'- 

ical-ly.     (The  -ph-  points  to  a  Greek  source.) 
Greek  emphdsis,  empMttkds ;  Latin  emphdsis,  emphdticus. 
There  is  no  Greek  verb  corresponding  to  emphasise  (Rule  xxxi ) 

Empire'  (2  syl.),  em'peror,  fern,  empress,  but  imperial,  impe- 
rial-ly;  impe'rious,  impe'rious-ly,  impe'rious-ness. 

Latin  imp<*rium,  impgrator,  fern.  impSratrix;  French  empire,  empc- 
revr,  impdratrice,  imperial. 
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Empiric,  em'.pi.rik  (ought  to  be  em.pi'.rik),  a  quack;  empirical, 
em.pir'ri.kul,  tentative,  unscientific;  empir'ical-ly ; 
empiricism,  em.pir'ri.sizm. 

French  empirique,  empirisme;    Latin  cmpirlce,  emptricus  ;    Greek 
empeirlktis,  empeiria,  experience(em  [en]  peirad,  to  try  on  [some  one]). 
Emplead,  em.pleed',  to  indict,  to  charge  with  a  crime. 

Fr.  plaid,  Lat.  placttum,  a  "plea,"  with  em-,  "to  make"  [a  plea]. 
Employ',  to  keep  at  work,  to  use  ;   employed'  (2  syl.),  employ'- 
ing  (Rule  xiii.),  employ'-ment ;    employ'-er,  one  who 
employs   another ;    employee,  em.ploy'.ee,   or  employe 
(French),  an.plo'i.ija,  one  employed  by  another. 
•  French  employer,  emploi  ;  Latin  im  [in]  plico,  to  fold  in. 

This  word  ought  to  be  spelt  with  im-,  but  we  have  taken  it  with  its 
faulty  spelling  from  the  French. 

Emporium,  plu.  emporia,  or  emporiums,  a  place  of  trade. 

Lat.  emporium,  an  entrep6t(Gk.  empdria,  traffic,  empOrds,  a  merchant). 
Empower,  cm.pow'.er  ("-pow-"  to  rhyme  with  now),  to  authorise; 

empow'ered  (3  syl.),  empow'er-ing. 
French  pouvoir,  "power,"  with  em-,  "to  give  to  one"  [power]. 
Empress  fern,  of  emperor,  em'. press,  em'.pe.ror;  em'pire  (2  syl.), 
but    imperial,    im.pe'.ri.al ;     impe'rial-ly ;     imperious, 
im.pe'.ri.us;  impe'rious-ly,  impe'rious-ness. 
French  empire,  empereur,  imptralrice,  imperial. 

Empty,  plu.  empties,  cm'.ty,  em'.tlz,  void,  to  exhaust  of  con- 
tents ;  emptied,  em'. ted ;  emp'ti-ness  (R.  xi.),  emp'ty-ing. 
Old  English  cemti  or  emlig,  v.  ccmtfiaw]  or  a'mti<j\iari\. 
Empyema,  cm'.pl.e".mah,  a  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the 

cavity  of  the  chest. 

Fr.  empyeme;  Lat.  empySma;  Gk.  empufma  (em  [en]  puon,  pus). 
Empyrean,  em.pi-ree' .an  (not  cm.pir'ri.ari),  the  highest  heaven, 

supposed  by  Ptolemy  to  be  pure  elemental  fire. 
Empyreal,  em.pir're.al  (ought  to  be  em' '.pi.ree' '.ul). 
Lat.  empyrceus;  Gk.  emp&rids  [owr&nfix],  I.e.  em[eri]pur,  made  of  fire. 
Empyreuma,  fm'.pi.roo'.mah,  the  smell  which  rises  from  or- 
ganic substances  burnt  in  close  vessels  ;   empyreumatic, 
em'.pi.ru.muf'.ik ;  empyreumat'ical. 

fr.empyrcume,  empyrcumatique ;  Gk.  emptireud,  to  set  on  fire  (pti.r,  fire). 
Emu  or  emeu,  e'.mu,  the  ostrich  of  Australia. 

Emulate,   cm'u.late,  to   vie  with ;    em'ulat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
em'Tilat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  em'ulat-or;  emtilation,  em'.u.- 
lay" .shun ;  enuilative,  em'.u.la.tlv ;  emulative-ly. 
Emulous,  em'.u.lits ;  em'ulous-ly,  em'ulous-ness. 
French  dmulation;  Latin  (emuldtio,  (emMdtor,  cemulus,v.  cemOdari. 
Emulsion,  e.mul' .shun,  a  lubricating  milky  liquid ;   emulsive, 
e.mul'.elv  ;   emtilgent,  c.mul'.jrnt,  the  artery  and   vein 
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which  supply  blood  to  the  kidneys,  where  the  ancients 

thought  it  was  milked  or  strained. 

Fr.  dmulgent,  Emulsion,  (mulsif;  Lat.  emulgere  (mulgeo,  to  milk). 
En-  (a  French  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  em-),  signifying  "  to 

make,"  "to  collect;"  it  stands  before  any  letter  except 

b,  p,  and  m.    (See  Em-.) 
En-  (a  Greek  and  French  form  corresponding  to  the  Latin  in-), 

sometimes  it  is  intensive,  and  sometimes  means  in  or 

into.      It  should  never  be  attached  to  Latin  words, 

except  they  come  through  the  French, 
-en  (affixed  to  nouns).     Latin  -en[us],  •anftis],  "  one  of,"  "  one 

belonging  to":  citiz-en. 
•en  (affixed  to  verbs),  denotes  causation,  "  to  make :"  as  fatt-en, 

sweet-en,  length-en,  short-en. 
-en  (affixed  to  adj.),  means  "made  of":  gold-en,  lead-en.     It  ia 

also  the  affix  of  the  past  part,  of  "  strong**  verbs,  as 

"  rise,"  risen ;  "  break,"  broken. 
Enable,  en.a'.b'l,  to  make  able ;  enabled,  en.a'.b'ld ;  ena'bling. 

Latin  habttis,  "able,"  with  en-  "to  make"  [able]. 
Enact,  en.act'  (not  e.nact')  to  decree,  to  pass  into  law ;  enacl'-ed 

( R.  xxxvi. )  ;   enact'-ing,   enact'-or  (R.  xxxvii.) ;   enac- 

tive,  en.ac'.tiv  ;  enact'-ment,  a  measure  made  into  law. 
Lat.  acta,  "legal  acts  or  decrees,"  with  en-  "  to  make"  [an  act  or  law.] 
Enamel,  en.am'.cl,  a  hard  glossy  surface  resembling  crystal,  to 

coat  with   enamel ;    enam'elled    (3    syl.),    enam'ell-ed 

(llule  i.),  emam'ell-er. 

French  e"mail,  a  composition  made  of  calcined  glass,  &c.,  with  en-. 
Enamour,  en.tim'.er,  to  charm;  enam'oured (3  syl.),enam'our-ing. 

French  amour,  "  love,"  with  en-,  "  to  make  "  or  create  [love]. 
Enarthrosis,   en'. ar. Thru". sis,   the  insertion   of  one  bone  into 

another,  so-as  to  make  a  ball  and-socket  joint. 
Fr.  tnarthrose  ;  Gk.  arthrdn,  "  a  socket-joint,"  with  en-  "  to  make." 
Encage  (2  syl.),  to  coop  in  a  cage;  encaged'  (2  syl.)  encag'-iug 

(B.  xix.)  Better  incage,  to  shut  up  in  a  cage.    (Fr.  cage.) 

Encamp',  to  pitch  tents,  to  dwell  in  tents ;  encamped,  en.campt'; 

encamp'-ing,  encamp'-ment. 

Latin  campus,  "a  tent,"  "a  camp,"  with  en-,  "to  make"  [a  camp]. 
Encase'  (2  syl.),  to  put  into  a  case,  to  enclose ;  encased'  (2  syl.), 
encaa-ing.     Incase-ment,  a  putting  into  a  case  or  cases. 
French  encaisser  (en  caisse).    Not  incase,  as  it  Is  a  French  word. 
Encaustic,  en.kaus'.tik,  a  method  of  painting  with  wax  burnt 

in  with  hot  iron  (adj.),  as  encaustic  tiles. 
French  encaustique ;  Latin  encaustfaus,  encausttce ;  Greek  egkaustlkt 
(eg  [en]  kai6,  to  burn  into). 
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Encave'  (2  syl.),  to  hide  in  a  cave;  encaved'  (2  syl.),  encav'-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  encave'-ment.  (Better  incave,  being  Latin.) 
Latin  c&vta,  a  cave,  with  the  Latin  prefix  in-  not  the  French  en-. 

-ence  or  -ency  (Latin  -entia)  added  to  abstract  verbal  nouns :  as 
excell-cnce,  excell-ency. 

•ence  forms  the  termination  of  between  200  and  tlOO  words,  but 
there  are  not  above  half-a-dozen  ending  in  -ense :  as  con- 
dense, immense,  dispense,  expense,  prepense,  and  recom- 
pense (Rule  xxvi.) 

Enceinte  (French)  ah'n.saint'  (-nt  nasal,  but  not  ang.sangt). 
Encephalon,  en.sef  .a.lon,  the  brain,  the  contents  of  the  cranium. 
Encephala  (plu.),  en.sef'.a.lah,  limpets  and  other  molluscs 

with  a  distinct  head;  encephalous,  en.sef'.a.lus  (adj.) 
Encephalic,  en'.se.ful".1k   (not  en.sefM.lik),  belonging  to 

the  brain. 

Encephalgia,  en' '.se.ful" .ji.ah,  chronic  pain  of  the  head. 
Encephalitis,  en'-sef-a.li".tis,  inflammation   of   the  brain 

(-itis,  Greek  termination,  denotes  inflammation). 
Encephaloid,  en.sef'a.loid,  resembling  the  materials  of  the 

brain.     (Greek  egkephalos  eidos,  brain-like.) 
French  enctphale  ;  Greek  egkiph&lds  (eg  [en]  kcphaU,  in  the  cranium); 
Enchain',  to  bind  with  chains ;  enchained'  (2  syl.),  enchain'-ing, 

enchain' -ment.     (Not  in-,  being  French.) 
French  enchainer  (chaine,  Latin  c&tena,  v.  cutenare,  to  chain). 
Enchant',   to   charm,   to   fascinate,  to  bewitch  ;  enchant'-ed 
R.  xxxvi.);  enchant' -ing ;   enchant'ing-ly,  delightfully; 
enchant'-er,  fern,  enchant'ress ;  enchant' -ment. 
(Not  in-,  being  from  the  French.) 

French    enchanter,    enchanteur,    fern,   enchanteresse,   enchantment; 
Latin  incantdre,  incantdtor,  incantamentum. 

Enchase'  (2  syl.),  to  set  in  a  frame,  to  adorn  with  embossed 
work;  enchased'  (2  syl.),  enchas'-ing.  (Noc  in-,  being Fr.) 
French  enchdsser  (chassis,  a  frame  ;  Latin  capsa,  a  box,  v.  capio). 
Enchiridion  or  enchiridium,  plu.  enchiridia,  en'M.rid".i.on  (or 

-urn),  en'.ki.rid".i.ah,  a  manual. 

French  enchiridion  ;  Greek  enchiridion  ;  Latin  enchiridium  (en  cheir 
[what  can  be  held]  in  the  hand). 

Enchorial,  en.ko' .ri.al,  applied  to  the  ordinaiy  writing  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.      The  sacred  writing  was  in  hiero- 
glyphics, hi'-e-ro.glif"-iks. 
Greek  egchdrlds,  domestic  (chdros,  a  district,  a  place). 
Encircle,  en.ser'.k'l,  to  surround;  encircled,  en.ser'.k'ld ;   en- 
circling, en.ser'.kling. 
Old  Eng,  tircol  or  circul;  Fr.  cercle,  with  en-  to  make  [a  circle]. 
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Enclitic,  en.klll'.ik,  a  word  joined  to  another  so  closely  as  to 
seem  a  part  thereof:  as  "prithee,"  where  the  pronoun 
thee  is  thrown  on  the  verb  pray;  "willy  nilly,"  where 
the  pronoun  ye  is  joined  to  the  verbs  will  and  niM=will 
not.  Other  examples  nre  isn't,  sha'n't,  tvo'n't,  mus'rit. 
French  endiiique ;  Latin  enclittcus;  Greek  egklUikOs  (eg  [en]  kliu6, 
to  lean  on  another). 

Enclose,  en.kloze';  enclosed'  (2  syl.),  enclos'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Enclosure,  en.klo' .zhiir,  envelopment,  as  the  "enclosure" 
of  letters  in  envelopes  saves  much  trouble  ;  that  which  is 
enclosed,  as  your  letter  with  its  "enclosure  "came  to 
hand  this  morning ;  that  which  encloses,  as  an  envelope 
is  the  "  enclosure  "  of  a  letter. 
French  clos.  (Latin  clautlo,  to  shut  up ;  Old  English  clusci,  close). 

Encomium,  plu.  encomiums  (very  rarely  encomia),  en.kd' .mi.umz 
(en.ko.mi.ah),  high  praise;  enco'miast;  encomiastic, 
en.kd' mi. iis"Mk ;  encomias'tical,  encomias'tical-ly. 
Latin  encSmiastes,  encomiasticus,  encomium,  plu.  encomia;  Greek 
egkdmwn,  plu.  egkdmia,  egkdmttis  (kdmds,  a  revel)  in  honour  of 
[Bacchus],  en  kdmds,  a  hymn  to  the  victor  in  a  [Bacchic]  revel, 
hence  a  eulogy  or  panegyric. 

Encom'pass,  en.kum'.pas  (not  incom'pass),  to  surround ;  encom- 
passed, en.kum'.past;  encompass-ing,  en.kum'.pas.ing. 
French  en  compasser,  to  compass-in  [on  all  sides], 

Encore,  ong.kdre'  (not  en.kore'),  a  call  for  a  repetition,  to  demand 
a  repetition;  encored,  ong.kord' ;  encor'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
This  is  one  of  the  French  words  quite  perverted  in  our  language. 
What  we  call  "encore,"  is  bis  in  French,  and  encore  in  French 
means  yet,  still  (adv.  a  continuation),  as  il  n'est  pas  encore  Venn, 
he  is  not  yet  come  ;  j'attends  encore,  I  am  still  waiting  ;  je  ne 
V attends  pas  encore,  I  do  not  expect  him  yet. 

Encounter,  en.koun'.ter,  a  chance  meeting,  a  combat,  to  meet 
unexpectedly,  to  meet  in  a  hostile  manner ;  encountered, 
en.koun'.terd ;  encoun'ter-ing. 

French  encontre  (en  contre,  in  contrary  [directions],  in  opposition). 
Encourage,   en.kiir'rage,  to  embolden ;  encour'aged  (3   syl.) ; 
encour'ag-ing  (R.  xix.),  encour'age-ment  (only  five  words 
drop  the  -e  before  ment,  viz.  acknoivledg-ment,  abridg-ment, 
lodg-ment,  judg-ment,  and  argu-ment,  Rule  xviii.,  IT). 
French  encourager,  encouragement.    (See  Courage.) 
Encrinite,  en' .kri.nitc,  the  stone-lily,  and  other  similar  fossils ; 

encrinitic,  en'.kri.nit".ik,  (atlj.)  or  en'crinit'al. 
Crinoidean,    plu.    crinoideans,    crinoidea,    kn.noi'.de.an, 
kri.noi'.de.anz,  kri.noi'.de.ah,  fossils  having  a  lily- shaped 
disc  supported  on  a  jointed  stem  ;  they  are — 
Encrinites,  en'kri.nltes,  when  the  stem  is  cylindrical ;  and 
Pentacrinites,  pen'-ta.kri.nites,  when  it  is  pentag'onal. 
Greek  krinon,  plu.  krinfa,,  "  a  lily,"  with  -ite  for  lithos  a  stone,  and 
the  prefix  en-  "  to  make  into  "  [a  lily  stone],    -oid  is  eidos,  like. 
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Encroach'  (2  syl.),  to  intrude  upon  another's  rights  (followed 
by  on  or  upon);  encroached'  (2  syl.),  encroach'-ing, 
encroach'ing-ly,  encroach'-er,  encroach'-ment. 

French  accrocher,  to  hook  on  [something]  (croc,  a  hook).  The  French 
prefix  is  preferable,  and  -crouch  is  a  very  vicious  form  of  "  crook." 
Low  Latin  encrochamentwn. 

Encrust  (should  be  incrust,  Latin  incrustare,  French  incruster). 

Encumber,  en.kum'.ber,  to  burden,  to  clog ;  encum'bered  (3  syl.), 

encum'ber-ing,  encum'bering-ly,  encuin'ber-er. 
Encumbrance,  en.kum'.branse  (not  encumber -ance). 
Encumbrancer,  en.kum'.bran.ser. 
French  encombrer ;  Latin  incumbgre,  to  lie  upon. 
Encyclical,  en.sik' .li.kiil,  sent  round,  as  the  Pope's  encyclical 
letter,  the  letter  "  sent  round  "  to  all  his  bishops. 

French  encyclique;  Latin  encyclius  (The  -y-  shows  it  to  be  Greek). 
Greek  egkukliOs,  circular  (eg  [en]  kuklo6,  to  move  in  a  circle). 

Encyclopedia,  encyclopedia,  cyclopaedia,  cyclopedia,  en.sy'- 
klo.pee" '-di-ah,  sy' '-klo.pee" '-di-ah,  an  alphabetical  sum- 
mary of  every  branch  of  knowledge;  ency'clope'dian 
(adj.)  or  ency'clope'dical ;  encyclope'dist,  one  who  com- 
piles an  encyclopedia,  one  who  aids  in  such  a  compila- 
tion; encyclopedism,  en.si'Jilo.pee".dizm. 

The  better  form  is  withoiit  the  prefix  en- ;  the  word  is  then  Greek 
kukltis  paideia,  a  round  of  instruction.  "  Encyclopedia  "  means 
"encyclical  instruction,"  or  instruction  sent  round  like  a  circular 
(eg  [en]  kuklios,  revolving,  going  in  succession,  periodical).  The 
idea  is  "a  book  or  number  of  books  containing  the  whole  range  or 
round  of  knowledge,"  and  not  an  "  encyclical  dictionary  of  instruc- 
tion." It  is  not  sent  round  like  a  circular  at  all. 

Encyst'  (not  incyst.    It  is  Greek  not  Latin),  to  enclose  in  a 
cyst;  encyst'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  encyst'-ing,  enclosed  in 
a  cyst,  consisting  of  cysts. 
Insist,  insist'-ed,  insist'-ing,  to  urge  with  authority. 

"  Encyst,"  Greek  en  kustis,  a  bag  or  pouch  (the  -y-  shows  it  is  Greek). 
"  Insist."  Latin  in  sisto,  to  make  a  set  stand  on  [what  you  say]. 

-end  (an  Anglo-Saxon  termination  of  masculine  nouns),  denotes 

"  an  agent."     Surviving  examples  very  rare. 
-end,  Old  English  ende,  Latin  end\us],  termination  of  active 

participles,  as  revcr-end,  Latin  rever-endus,  to  be  revered. 
End,  the  finish,  to  finish;  end'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  end'-ing;  end'-less, 

without  end  ;   endless-ly,  end'less-ness ;    end'wise  (not 

endways,  German  weise,  Old  English  wis,  direction). 
The  be-all  and  end-all,  the  only  state  of  being  and  its 

entire  termination. 
Old  English  ende,  v.  end[ian],  past  endede,  past  part,  ended,  endleas, 

endless ;  endleaslice,  endlessly ;  endleasnes,  endlessness ;  endmtttt, 

endmost ;  endung,  an  ending ;  endwise,  endwise. 
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Eudamage,  en.  dam'  .age,  to  injure  ;    endam'aged  (3  syl.),  en- 
dam'ag-ing  (Rule  xix.),  endam'age-ment  (Kule  xviii.,  Ti. 

Old  English  dem  ;  Latin  damnum,  "hurt,"  with  en-,  "to  wake  or 
confer  "  [injury]  ;  French  endommage. 

Endanger,    en.dain'.jir,  to   expose   to  clanger;    endan'gered 

(3  syl.),  endan'ger-ing,  endan'ger-nient. 
French  danger,  with  en-,  "to  make  or  put  into"  [danger]. 

Endear,  en.dere',  to  make  dear  ;  endeared'  (2  syl.),  endear'-ing, 
endear'ing-ly;  endeared-ness,  en.dear'.ed./jm(B.xxxvi.); 
endear'-ment  (-ment,  the  "cause  of,"  "the  state  of  "),  that 
which  produces  fondness,  the  state  of  being  dear. 
Old  English  de6r,  "dear,  beloved,"  with  en-,  "to  make"  [dear]. 
Endeavour,  en.dev'.or,  an  effort,  to  use  effort,  to  attempt; 

endeavoured,  en.dev'.ord  ;  endeav'our-ing. 
Fr.  devoir,  "duty,"  with  en-,  "to  make  ;"  i.e.,  faire  devoir,  to  attempt. 
Endemic,  en.dlm'.ik  [disease],  a  local  [disease], 

French  endtfmique;  Greek  endemds,  in  the  place,  at  home,  v.  en- 
demgo,  to  live  in  a  place.    In  Greek  the  -de-  is  long. 

Endermic,  [medicine]  to  be  applied  to  the  skin. 

Greek  en  derma  [to  be  used]  on  the  skin. 
Endive,  en'.div,  a  vegetable.   (Fr.  endive,  Lat.  intybus  or  intubum. 

Endorse'  (2  syl.),  to  write  on  the  back  of  a  document;  endorsed 
(2  syl.),  endora'-ing  (Ilule  xix.),  endors'-er,  the  person 
who  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  and  makes 
himself  liable  for  its  payment  ;  endorsee,  the  person  to 
whom  the  bill  is  assigned  or  delivered  ;  endorse'-ment. 
French  endos,  endosser,  endossement,  endosseur  (dos,  Lat.  dossum  or 
do  mum,  the  back,  [to  write]  on  the  back). 

Endogens,  en'.do.jenz,  plants  like  palms,  grasses,  and  rushes, 
whose  growth  takes  place  from  within,  and  not  by  ex- 
ternal concentric  layers  ;  endogenous,  en.dof.e.niis  (adj.) 
Greek  endon  gend,  to  produce  within. 
Endogenite,  en.dof.e.nlte,  a  fossil  palm,  rush,  <fec. 
Greek  endon  gend,  with  Me;  that  is,  lithoa,  a  stone  or  fossil. 
Endophlceum,  en'.do.Jlee".um,  the  inner  bark. 
Greek  enddn  fhloios,  the  inside  bark. 

Endophyllous,  en.dof'.il.lus,  evolved  within  a  leaf  or  sheath. 
Greek  enddn  phulldn,  within  the  leaf.    (Should  be  en.dti.ftt'.  lus.) 
Endoplenra,  en'.do.plu".rah,  the  inner  covering  of  seed. 
Greek  enddn  pleura,  the  inner  side  [of  the  seed  sheath], 
Endorhizal,  en'-do.ri".zal,  applied  to  those  rootlets  which 
burst  through  the  coverings  of  the  seed  before  they  elon- 
gate downwards.    (Better  without  h,  being  a  comp.  word.) 
Greek  endon  rhiza,  root  within  [the  seed].    (See  Emerods,  note.) 
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Endosmose,  en'.dos.mose,  the  transmission  of  gases,  &o.,  to 

the  interior  of  porous  substances. 
Exosmose,  ex'.os.mosc,  the  transmission  of  gases,  &c.,  to  the 

exterior  of  porous  substances. 

Gk.  gnddn  OsmSs,  impulsion  inwards ;  ex  Gamos,  impulsion  outwards. 
Endosperm,  en' ,do.sperm,  albu'men  of  seeds. 
Greek  enddn  sperma,  within  the  sperm  or  embryo-sac. 
Endosporous,  cn'.do.spd".rus,  applied  to  those  fungi  which 

have  their  spores  (1  syl.),  contained  in  a  case. 
Greek  enddn  spOra,  spores  [contained]  in  [a  easel. 
Endostome,   en'.do.stom,  the   passage  through   the   inner 

integument  of  an  ovule  (2  syl.)  (stoma,  a  mouth), 
-enclous  (Latin  termination  -endus),  "calculated  to  produce":  ng 
trem-endous,  "calculated  to  produce  trembling  or  tremour." 
Endow,  en.dow'  (-dow  to  rhyme  with  now),  to  settle  a  permanent 
fund  on  [an  institution],  to  furnish ;  endowed'  (2  syl.), 
endoV-ing;  endow'-ment,  a  fund  settled  on  [an  institu- 
tion], talents  ;  endow'-er,  one  who  endows.  (See  Endue.) 
Norm,  endouer;  Fr.  douer;  Lat.  dos,  "  a  dowry/'with  en-  "  to  make." 
Endue,   en.du',  to  invest ;  endued'  (2  syl.),  endii'-ing,  E.  xix. 
(Gk.  form).  Indue,  indued',  indu'-ing,  E.  xix.  (Lat.  form.) 
Greek  enduo  ;  Latin  induo,  to  put  on  [clothes]. 

Endure'  (2  syl.),  to  bear,  to  suffer ;  endured'  (2  syl.),  endur'-ing, 
endur'ing-ly,  endur'-er,  endur'-able  (1st  Latin  conj.), 
endur'able-ness,  endur'ably,  endur'ance;  but 
Indurate,  in'.du.rate,  to  harden;  in'durat-ed,  in'durat-ing ; 

induration,  in'.du.ray".shun. 

Fr.  endurer  ;  Lat.  induratio,  indure're  to  grow  hardened  (duriis,  hard). 
Eneid,  better  .ffineid,  e.nee'.id  (not  e'.ne.id),  Virgil's  epic  poem 

about  JEneas  (E.nee'.as). 

-id  (a  patronymic),  "pertaining  to,"  "concerning"  [^neas]. 
Enema,  e.nee'.mah  (not  en'.e.mah),  a  clyster,  an  instrument  used 

for  medical  injections. 
This  word,  being  the  Greek  en  hiemi,  "  to  send  into,"  ought  to  bo 

cnhema,  according  to  our  English  custom  of  forming  such  words. 
Enemy, plu.  enemies,  en.e.miz,  a  foe;  en'mlty, plu.  enmities. 
Inimical,  in.im' '.i.kal,  hostile  ;  inim'ical-ly. 
French  ennemi  (wrong)  ;   Latin  inlmlcus,  intmieUia,  infmice.     Our 
word  enemy  is  bad,  and  the  French  word  worse.    As  emy  means  "a 
friend"  (Latin  amieus),  "  en-emy  "  should  mean  "  to  make  a  friend," 
the  Latin  in-  (negative)  amieus  (not  a  friend)  is  consistent. 
Energy,  plu.  energies,  en'.cr.giz  (Rule  xliv.),  vigorous  effort ; 

energetic,  en'.er.jef'.ik ;  energetical,  en'.er.jef'.i.kal. 
Energise,  en'.er.glze,  to  infuse  vigour  into;    en'erglsed, 

en'ergls-ing  (Eule  xix.) 
Fr.  cncrg-ie,  dnergique;  Lat.  encryia;  Gk.  enjon,  work.  (See  R.  xxxi.) 
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Enervate,  en'.er.vate  (not  e.ner'.vate),  to  enfeeble;  en'ervat-ed 
(Rule    xxxvi.),    en'erv,at-ing    (Rule    xix.),  enervation, 
en'.er.vay".shun;  en'ervator  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
French  4nerver,    enervation;    Latin  enervdlio,    enervdtor,   enennre 
(enervus,  to  deprive  of  nerve). 

Enfeeble,  en.fee'.b'l,  to  weaken;   enfeebled,  en.fee'.b'ld;    en- 

fee'bling,  enfeeble-ment,  en.fee'.Ul.mcnt. 
French  affaiblir,  affaiblissement ;  faible,  older  form  foi lie,  "feeble," 

with  en-  "  to  make"  [feeble]. 
Enfeoff,  en.fef  (by  lawyers),  en.feef  (by  others),  to  invest  with 

a  fee  or  fief;  enfeofEed'(2  syl.),enfeoff'-ing,  enfeoff'-ment, 

the  deed  which  conveys  a  fee  or  fief. 
French  fief;  Low  Latin  feodum,  a  fee  or  feoff ,  feoff  amentum,  a  feoff- 

nient,  feoffdtor,  a  feoffer,  feoffdtus,  a  feoffee.    Our  word  is  feodum, 

"a  fee  or  feoff,"  with  en-  "to  convey"  La  fee]. 

Enfilade,   cn'.fi.lade',  to  rake  with   shot  or  shell  lengthwise ; 

enfilad'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  enfilad'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
French  enfilade,  v.  enfiler ;  Latin  filutn,  "a  thread  or  line,"  with 
en-  "  to  make"  [a  line  with  shot  and  shell]. 

Enforce'  (2  syl.),  to  constrain;  enforced'  (2  syl.),  enforc'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  enforc'-er,  enforce'-ment,  enforce'-able. 
French  forcer,  force,  with  en-  "  to  make  or  impart"  [force]. 
Enfranchise,  en.fran'.cJtiz,  to   invest   with  civil   and   political 
rights,  to  liberate  ;  enfranchised  (3  syl.),  enfran'chis-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  enfran'chis-er,  enfranchise -ment  (R.  xviii.) 
French  affranchir,  affranchinse ment ;    Low  Latin  franchesia,  fran- 
chisdtus  (francus  "  free,"  with  en-  "to  make"  [free]). 

Engage,  en.yaje',  to  occupy ;  engaged'  (2  syl.),  occupied, 
bespoke  in  a  dance,  promised  in  marriage  ;  engag-ing, 
cn.gaje.ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  enga'ging-ly,  engage'-ment 
(Rule  xviii.);  engaged-ness,  en.yaje'.ed.ness  (Rule  xxxvi.) 
French  engager,  engagement;  Old  English  weed,  "a  pledge,"  with 
en-  "to  make"  [a  pledge] ;  Latin  vadlmdnium. 

Engarrison,  en.gar'ri.son  (a  corruption  ofengarnison},  to  put  into 
garrison,  to  furnish  with  garrison;  engar'risoned  (4  syl.), 
engar'rison-ing  (double  r). 

French  and  German  garnison,  a  "garrison,"  with  en-,  "to  make," 
"to  supply  with  "[a  garrison];  LowLat.  ijarnisio;  Dutch  waarison; 
Anglo-Saxon  wcer,  an  enclosure,  v.  wdrian,  to  ward  or  guard. 

Engender,  en.jZn'.der,  to  form,  to  produce:   as  Meteors  are  en- 
gendered in  the  atmosphere  ;  angry  words  engender  strife. 
Engendered,  en.jen'.derd;  engen'der-ing,  engen'der-er. 
Fr.  engendrer ;    Lat.  gcnfre,  supine,  gffnitum,  to  beget :    Gk.  gfno, 
eg  [en]  gigndmai  or  eg  [en]  ginomai,  to  be  produced  in  [something]. 

Engine,  en'jin,  a  machine  composed  of  several  parts ;  engineer, 
en' '.gi.neer' ',  a  maker  of  engines,  one  whose  vocation  is  the 
construction  of  roads,  forts,  docks,  etc.  Military  en- 
gineer, one  employed  on  military  works ;  Civil,  engineer, 
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one  employed  on  works  not  of  a  military  character;  en'- 

gineer'ing,  the  business  of  an  engineer. 
Engine-man,  en'-jin.man,  one  who  works  an  engine; 
Jinny,  contraction  of  engine,  with  -y,  diminutive,  a  little 

engine;  as  a  spinning  jinny. 

French  ing&nieur,  ginie,  engin ;  Latin  ing&nium,  a  contrivance. 
Engird',  past  engird' -ed,  past  part,  engirt  [or  engirded],  to  gird. 
Old  Eng.  gyrd[an\,  past,  gyrdde,  p.  p.  gyrded,  with  en-  for  emb-,  about. 
English,  In'.glish,  pertaining  to  England  (Ingland),  the  language. 
The  English,  the  people  of  England. 
An  Englishman,  pin.  Englishmen.     "Englishmen"  is  the 

definite  plu.,  as  2,  3,  4,  <fec.,  Englishmen,  but  The  English 

is  the  indefinite  plu.  (Eule  xlvi.,  IT). 
An  English-woman,  plu.  English-women. 
Anglecise,  an'.gle.size,  to  make  English,  to  convert  to  the 

form  and  character  of  English  words,  &c.;   anglccisccl, 

an' '.gle.slzd  ;  an'glecls-ing  (Rule  xix.) ; 
Anglicism,  an' '.gle.cizm,  an  English  idiom. 
Anglice,  an'.gli.se  (adv.),  in  English. 
Anglican,  ari.gli.kan  (adj.),  English :  as  the  Anglican  Church. 

Old  English  Englisc,  Englisc-man,  Engla-land,  Angol,  one  who  lived  in 
Anglen.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  initial  A-  has  been  substituted  for 
E-  in  these  latter  words,  as  it  dogmatises  on  a  doubtful  question. 

Engorge'  (2  syl.),  to  swallow  greedily;  engorged'  (2  syl.),  en- 

gorg'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  engorge'-ment  (Rule  xviii.) 
French  gorger,  to  gorge ;    Latin  gurges,   a  glutton,  gurgiUio,  the 
windpipe.    En  gorge  means  [to  put]  into  the  gorge  or  throat. 

Engraft',  better  engraff,  to  insert  a  part  of  one  tree  into  another; 
engraft'-ed,  better  engraffed'  (2  sy].),  engraft'-ing,  better 
engraff'-ing,  engraft'-ment,  better  engraff-ment,  en- 
graft-er  better  engraff-er. 

French  en  greffer,  greffeur,  greffe  (Greek  graph*),  to  scratch).  Applied 
originally  to  budding.  "Greffe,"  being  French,  the  prefix  en- is 
better  than  the  Latin  prefix  in-. 

Engrain'  (2  syl.),  to  dye  deeply,  to  dye  in  grain ;  engrained' 

(2  syl.),  engrain'-ing,  engrain'-er. 

French  en  grttneler,  to  grain  leather,  grcner,  to  grain  ;  Latin  granum, 
the  coccus  or  scarlet  dye,  hence  the  phrase  :  A  knave  in  grain,  a 
knave  though  dressed  in  scarlet. 

Engrave,  past,  engraved,  past.  part,  engraved  or  engraven  ; 

Engrave'  (2  syl.),  to  cut  characters  or  drawings  on  metal, 
stone,  or  wood  ;  engraved'  (2  syl.),  engrav'-ing  (R.  xix.), 
engrav'en,  engru.v'.er.  An  engraving,  a  design  engraved. 

Chalcography,  MLkog'.ra.fy,  engraving  on  copper. 

Greek  ehalkos  grapl\6,  to  write  on  brass  or  copper. 
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Glyptography,  glip'.tog.ra.fy,  engraving  on  precious  stones. 
Greek  gluptds  graphfi,  to  write  on  a  precious  stone. 
•     Lithography,  li.rhog'.ra.fy,  engraving  on  stone.  (Qk.UthSt.) 
Xylography,  xy.log'.ra.fy,  engraving  on  wood.  (Gk.  xulon.) 
Zincography,  zin.Uog'.ra.fy,  engraving  on  zinc. 
Aquatinta,  a'-kwa.tin'-tah,  engraving  to  resemble  Indian 

ink  drawings.     (Aquafortis  is  used  instead  of  gravers.) 
Mezzotinto,  plu.  mezzotintoes,  med'-zo.tin'.toze,  middle  or 

halt-tint  engravings.     (Italian  mezzo  tinto.) 
Old  English  graf[an] ;  Greek  graphein;  French  graver,  graveur. 
Engross,  en.grose'  (not  en.gros'),  to  monopolise,  to  copy  docu- 
ments in  lawyers'  writing ;    engrossed,    en.grost ;    en- 
gross'-ing,  engross'-er,  engrose'-ment. 
French  grosse,  grossir,  grossoyer  (engrosser  has  quite  another  mean- 
ing).   Our  word  is  gross  "  large,"  with  en-  "  to  make"  [a  copy  in 
large  writing!,  "  to  make  or  occupy"  [a  large  or  undue  share.] 

Engulf  (being  French,  en-  is  better  than  in-,  which  is  Latin) 

to  swallow  up ;  engulfed',  engulf'-ing,  engulf'-ment. 
French  engouffrer,  to  swallow  up ;  Latin  gurgcs,  a  whirlpool.  Our 
word  is  a  total  mistake.  To  "  engouf"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
gulf,  a  bay  (Greek  kfilpos,  a  bosom),  but  is  a  French  perversion  of 
the  Latin  gurges,  a  whirlpool,  from  gula,  a  gullet.  Greek  guilds 
or  gaulos,  a  long-necked  wallet. 

Enhance'  (2  syl.),  to  increase  [the  value  or  price]  ;  enhanced,' 
(2  syl.),enhanc'-ing,  enhanc'-er,  enhance'-inent  (R.xviii.) 
Norman  enhauncer  (hauncer,  to  raise  ;  French,  hausser.    Similarly, 
hunsiire  is  the  old  form  of  liaussiZre,  a.  hawser.) 

Enharmonic,  en'.1uir.mon"ik  (in  Miisic),  applied  to  notes  which 
change  their  names  only:  thus  C$  —  Tfr,  G#  =  A!?. 
On  keyed  instruments,  these  notes  are  identical,  but 
theoretically  CJ  :  D7  ::  i£S  :  it£.  (See  Diatonic.) 
Greek  enharmdnikds  [mOdOs],  the  enharmonic  mode,  which  proceeded 
by  quarter  tones.  The  three  "modes "  of  Grecian  music  proceeded 
(1)  by  whole  tones,  (2)  by  half  tones,  and  (3)  by  quarter  tones. 

Enhydrous,  en.lnj'.drus,  containing  water; 
Anhydrous,  an.hy'.dms,  without  water. 
Greek  enudros,  with  water  (ZvvSpos  not  evvdpos\;  anudros,  without 
water  (eiwS/Jos  not  dvvSpos) :  hudor,  water  has  an  aspirate,  but  it 
is  lost  in  the  compound,  and  could  not  be  expressed. 
Enigma,  e.nig'.mah,  a  riddle;   enigmatic,  e.n7//.m«£".i& ;   enig- 
matical, c.n1g.mat".i.kal;  enigmtit'ical-ly,  enig'mritist. 
Enigmatise,  e.nig'.ma.tize,  to  reduce  to  an  enigmatical  form ; 

enig'matised  (4  syl.),  enig'matls-er,  enig'matls-ing. 
Enig'ma,  a  riddle  in  which  the  puzzle  lies  in  remote  or 

obscure  resemblances. 
Conun'dmm,  a  riddle  in  which  the  puzzle  lies  in  a  pun, 
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Charade,  a  word  dissected,  so  that  each  syllable  forms  a 
word.  If  of  two  syllables,  the  first  syllable  is  called  my 
first,  the  next  my  second,  and  the  entire  word  my  wholc.^ 

Log'ogriph,  a  word  which,  deprived  of  different  letters, 
makes  other  words  :  as  glass,  lass,  ass,  gas,  sal,  gals,  &o. 

Re'bus,  a  puzzle  expressed  in  hieroglyphics. 

Kiddie,  a  general  term,  including  any  puzzling  question 
of  a  trivial  nature,  the  solution  of  which  is  to  be  guesseil. 

Puzzle,  a  sensible  object,  the  intiicacy  of  which  is  to  be 
discovered,  or  the  parts  of  which  are  to  be  pieced  together. 

"Enigma,"  French  tnigme,  (tniymatique ;   Latin  cenigma;    Greek 

ainigma,  ainigmat-istfs,  &c.  (aintis,  u  fable). 
"Conundrum,"  Old  English  cunnan  dredm,  clever-fun. 
"Charade,"  so  named  from  the  inventor. 
"  Logogriph,"  Greek  I6g6s  grtphfis,  a  word  puzzle. 
'Rebus."    These  were  political  squibs  by  the  basochiens  of  Paris,  <lt 

rebus  quce  gcruntur  (on  the  current  events  of  the  day). 
"Kiddle,"  Old  English  rcedels,  from  rcedan,  to  interpret. 
"Puzzle,"  Welsh posiad,  a  questioning,  v.  posiaw. 

Enjoin'  (2  syl.),  to  command,  to  bid;  enjoined'  (2  syl.),  en- 
join'-ing,  enjoin'-er,  enjoin'-ment,  but  injunction. 

French  enjoindre,  injonclion;  Latin  injungo,  to  command,  injunctio. 
(It  would  be  better  to  retain  the  same  prefix  throughout,  and  write 
injoin  for  enjoin.     French  is  our  great  source  of  error.) 

Enjoy',  to  take  pleasure  in  ;  enjoyed'  (2  syl.),  enjoy'-ing  (K.  xiii.), 

enjoy'ing-ly,  eujoy'-ment,  enjoyable  (Rule  xxiii.) 
Fr.  jouir;  Lat.  gaudeo  (Ennius  uses  gau),  with  en-,  "to  make"  [joy]. 
Enkindle,  en.kin'.d'l,  to  set  on  fire;  enkindled,   en.kin'.d'ld; 

enkin'dling. 

Welsh  cynne,  "  ignition,"  with  en-,  "  to  make"  [an  ignition]. 
Enlarge'  (2  syl.),  to  increase  in  size ;  enlarged'  (2  syl.),  en- 

larg'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  enlarge'-ment  (Rule  xviii.) 
Latin  largus,  "large,"  with  en-,  "to  make"  [large]. 
Enlighten,  en.lite'.en,  to  throw  light  on ;  enlight'ened  (3  syl.), 

enlight'en-ing,  enlight'en-er,  enlight'en-ment. 
Old  English  lihtung,  "lighting,"  with  en-,  "to  make"  [a  lighting]. 
(The  -g-  is  interpolated,  and  the  term  en-  stands  for  -un'  [ung]. 

Enlist',  to  enroll;  enlist'-ed (R.  xxxvi.),  enlist'-ing,  enlist'-ment, 

voluntary  enrollment. 

Old  Eng.  list :  Fr.  lisle,  "  a  roll,"  with  en-,  "  to  make  up"  [a  list], 
Enliven,  en.li'.ven,  to  cheer ;  enli'vened  (3  syl.),  enli'ven-ing. 
Old  English  Itf,  "life,"  with  en-,  "to  make,  to  give"  [life].     The 
term  -en  is  for  -un'  [-ung]  added  to  verbal  nouns. 

Enmity,  plu.  enmities,  en'.mi.tiz  (Rule  xi.),  hostility ;  enemy, 

plu,  enemies,  en'.e.miz  (Rule  xi.),  a  foe ; 
Inimical,  in.im'.i.kal,  hostile ;  inim'ical-ly. 

(It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  Latin,  prefix  iu-  has  not 
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been  preserved  throughout.     The  French  have  a.  similar 
inconsistency,  'though  not  in  the  same  derivatives.) 

French  inimitie,  ennemic  (I !) ;  Latin  inlmicttia,  twtmicus  (in  amicnu, 
not  a  friend). 

Ennoble,    en.no'. VI,  to    make    noble;    ennobled,    cn.nti.b'ld ; 
enno'bling,  enno'ble-ment. 

French  ennoblir  or  anollir,  anoUissement ;  Latin  ntibttis,  "noble," 
with  en-,  "  to  make"  [noble]. 

Ennui,  ah'n'.we'  (not  ang'-we  nor  ong'.we),  weariness. 

French  ennui  ;  Italian  noiarc,  to  weary. 
Enormous,  c.nor'.mus,  very  great;  enor'mous-ly. 

Enormity,  p\u.  enormities,  e.nor'.mi.tiz,  an  atrocious  crime. 

French  6normit£,  inorme ;  Latin  enormttas,  enormis  (e[ex]norma, 
out  of  rule.) 

Enough,  sufficient  in  quantity.     Enow,  sufficient  in  number. 

Sugar  enough,  cups  enow;  tea  enough,  spoons  enow. 
(This  distinction,  very  general  40  years  ago,  is  now  almost  obsolete.) 
The  adverb  and  adj.  differed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  genog  (adv.), 
genoh  (adj.)    "  Enough"  very  absurdly  combines  both  forms. 

En  passant,  ah'n  pahs'. sah'n  (Fr.)  in  passing,  cursorily. 
Enquire' (2  syl.),  to  ask;  enquired'  (2  syl.),  enquir'-ing  (K.  xix.)> 

enquir'-er,  enquiry,  plu.  enquiries,  en.kwi'.rlz ;  better 
Inquire  (2  syl.),  inquired' (2  syl.),inquir'-ing,  inqui'ring-ly, 

inquiry,  plu.  inquiries,  in.qui'.rtz  (Rule  xliv.) 
Inquisition,  in.qui.zish' .un  ;  inquisitive,  in.quiz' .i.ttv  ;  in- 
quis'itive-ly,  inquisitive-ness,  inquis'itor,  inquis'itory. 
(It  is  far  better  to  spell  all  these  words  with  the  Latin 
prefix  in-,  although  we  have  in  French  the  word  enqucrir. 
Lat.  inquerSre,  supine  inquisltum,  to  inquire  ;  inquisltio,  inquisitor. 
Enrage'  (2  syl.),  to  exasperate ;  enraged'  (2  syl.),  enrjlg'-ing. 
Fr.  enrager  ;  Lat.  r&biare,  rXbies,  with  en-,  "to  make"  [in  a  rage]. 
Enrapt',  thrown  into  an  ecstasy. 

Enrapture,  en.rap' .tchur,  to  delight  greatly;  enrap'tured, 

enrap'tur-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Enravish,  en.rav'.ish,  to  throw  into  an  ecstasy;  enrav'ished 
(3  syl.),  enrav'isb-ing,  enrav'ish-ment  (generally  used 
without  the  prefix  en-). 

Latin  raptus,  raptnra,  rdpio,  supine  raptum,  to  ravish. 
"Ravish"  is  from  the  French  ravir,  ravissant,  ravissement. 
Enrich',    to   make  rich ;    enriched',   enrich'-ing,   enrich'-er, 

enrich' -ment,  accession  of  wealth. 
French  enrichir,  enrichissement  (richesse,  riches). 
Enrobe'  (2  syl.),  to  array,  to  invest ;  enrobed',  enrob'-ing  (R.  xix.-) 

French  en  robe,  to  put  in  robes ;  Low  Latin  roba. 
Enroll  (not  enrol,  Rule  x.),  to  put  on  a  roll  or  list;  enrolled' 

(2  syl.),  enroll'-ing,  enroll'-ment. 
French  enr6lcr,r6le;  Latin  rdtiila,  with  en-,  "to  make"  up  [a  roll]. 
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Ensanguine,  cn.sari '.gwin,  to  make  bloody;  ensan'guined  (3  syl.), 

ensan'guin-ing  (Rule  six.) 

Latin  sangutneus,  "bloody,"  with  en-  "to  make"  [bloody]. 
Ensconce,  en.skonse  (no  word  in  the  language  ends  in  -onte, 
and  only  six  words  in  -ense,  Rule  xxvi.),  to  hide,   or 
cover  behind  a  sconce  or  screen  ;   ensconced,  en.skonst ; 
ensconc'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

German  schanze,  "a  fortification,"  with  en,-,  "to  make"  [a  sconce], 
•ease,  the  termination  of  only  six  words  in  the  language,  four 
of  which  are  compounds  of  "pense":  condense  and  im- 
mense ;    dispense,   expense,   prepense,   and    recompense. 
There  are  nearly  300  words  ending  in  -ence,  most  of 
which  would  have  been  better  in  -ense. 
Enshrine'  (2  syl.),  to  put  into  a  shrine;   enshrined'  (2  syl.), 

enshrln'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Old  English  serin.,  with  en-  "  to  make  "  (the  subject  of  a  shrine]. 
Enshroud'  (2  syl.),  to  put  into  a  shroud ;  enshroud'-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  enshroud'-ing. 

Old  English  scrtid,  "a  shroud,"  with  en-,  "to  make"  [a  shroud]. 
Ensign,  en'. sine,  the  flag  of  a  regiment,  an  infantry  officer  who 

carries  the  ensign  ;  ensigncy,  cn'.sine.mj  (-cy,  "office"). 
French  ensciyne;  Latin  signum  [miliidre],  "an  ensign,"  with  en-  "to 

make  or  carry  "  [the  ensign]. 
-ensis  (Latin  ensis,  an  office),  as  aman'ucnsis,  a  manu,  one  at 

hand;  -ensis.  one  who  holds  the  office  of  an  "a  manu." 
Enslave'  (2  syl.),  to  make  a  slave;  enslaved'  (2  syl.),  ensluv'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  enslav'-er,  enslave'-ment  (Rule  xviii.) 
German  sclave;  Low  Latin  sclamis,  with  en-,  "to  make"  [a  slave.] 
Ensnare'  (2  syl.);  ensnared'  (2  syl.),  ensnar'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

O,  E  snedrc  "  a  snare,"  with  en-,  "  to  make  "  [one  the  prey  of  a  snare]. 
Ifot  being  Latin,  the  prefix  en-  is  preferable  to  in-. 

Ensue,  en.su' ,  to  follow;  ensued'  (2  syl.),  ensu'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Fr.  ensuivre ;  Lat.  instqui,  to  follow  as  a  consequence  (in.  slquor). 
Meaning  "  to  arise  out  of,"  it  is  followed  by  from,  (French  rfc). 
Meaning  "to  come  next,"  it  is  followed  by  on. 
Ensure,  Insure,  Assure,  en.shurc',  in.shure',  as.shure'. 

En-,  in-,  or  as-sured'  (2  syl.),  en-,  in-,  as-suring,  -sliure'-ing. 
Ensurance,  insurance,  assurance,  -sliure'.ance. 
En-,  in-,  as-surer,  -shure'-er. 

Of  these  three  forms  insure  is  by  far  the  worst. 
"Ensure,"  Fr.  silr  (Lat.  secunts),  "sure,"  with  en-,  "to  make"  [sure]. 
"Assure,"  French  assurer;    Low   Latin   assurancia,   v.  assurure 

(as  [ad]  securare,  to  secure  to  one). 

Strictly  speaking  the  policy  "holder"  ensures,  the  policy  "giver" 
assures;  the  former  "makes  his  property  sure"  by  taking  out  a 
policy,  the  latter  "secures  to  him"  certain  sums  of  money  on  fixed 
terms.  Similarly  from  the  standpoint  of  a  policy  holder  the  office 
is  an  "ensurance,"  f  r.  an  office  which  makes  him  secure  against 
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loss,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  actuary  it  is  an  "  assurance," 
i.e.  an  office  which  "  secures  to  its  clients"  certain  sums  of  money 
in  proportion  to  annual  payments. 
"Insure"  is  bad  Latin,  bad  French,  and  bad  English. 

••ent,  -ant  (Latin  participial  endings),  an  agent:  as  student, 
informant,  -ant  denotes  a  word  of  the  1st  Latin  conj., 
-ent  a  word  of  some  other  conj.,  but  the  rule  is  very 
loosely  followed,  especially  when  we  have  gone  to  the 
French  for  our  Latin.  (See  Rule  xxv.) 

Entablature,  en.tab' .la.tchur  (not  entabletwe.  It  is  not  tablet, 
a  little  table,  but  Latin  tabula,  contracted  to  tab'la),  the 
whole  top  part  of  a  pillar,  including  the  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice. 

Latin  tdlfddlum,  a  scaffold,  stage,  or  storey ;  en-,  "to  make,"  hence 
entablature,  that  which  makes  a  stage,  storey,  or  complete  part. 

Entail'  (2  syl.),  lands,  &o.,  fixed  on  certain  descendants,  to  fix 
lands,  &c.,  on  certain  descendants  [as  the  eldest  son] ; 
entailed'  (2  syl.),  entail'-ing,  entail'-ment,  followed  by 
on  or  upon,  but  in  French  by  d. 

French  tailler ;  Low  Latin  talliatum  [fcudum],  a  fee-tail,  tallium, 
"a  fee-tail,"  with  en-,  "to  make"  [a  fee- tail]. 

Entangle,  cn.tun'.g'l,  to  ravel;  entangled,  en.tun'.g'ld ;  en- 
tan'gling,  entan'gler,  entan'gle-ment. 

Norse  tany,  tangle,  sea-wrack,  called  tang  in  Germ.,  en-,  "  to  make" 
[a  tangle  like  sea-wrack]. 

Enter,  en'.ter,  to  come  in.    Inter,  in.tcr',  to  bury. 

En'ter,  en'tered  (2  syl.) ,  en'ter-ing,  en'trance  (2  sy].),  en'try. 
Inter',  interred'  (2  syl.),  interr'-ing,  inter'-ment. 
"Enter,"  is  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively:  Thus  we  say 
He  entered  the  house,  or  entered  into  the  tumse;  but  when  used 
to  signify  "  engage  in,"  to  be  "  an  ingredient  of,"  it  is  always 
followed  by  into  :  AS  I  entered  into  partnership  with  ....;  lead 
enters  into  the  composition  of  pewter ;  and  when  it  means  to 
"  begin,"  it  is  followed  by  on :  as  /  enter  on  my  tenth  year . . . 
French  entrer,  entre'e;  Latin  intrdre,  intrans. 
"  Inter"  would  be  better  with  double  -r;  Lat.  in-terra (in  the  earth). 

Enteritis,  en.'te.ri'.tis,  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Gk.  entSra,  the  bowels ;  -itis,  denoting  "inflammation"  [of  the  bowels]. 
Enterprise,  en'.ter. prize,  an  adventure,  an  undertaking  ;  en'ter- 

prls-ing  (adj.),  adventurous,  bold  ;  en'terprlsing-ly. 
French  entrejwise  :  Latin  inter  prflicndo  supine  prfhensum,  to  take 
in  hand  with  others  (entre  is  reciprocal  in  composition). 

En'tertain',  to  treat  with  hospitality,  to  amuse;  en'tertaincd' 
(3  syl.),  en'tertain'-ing,  en'tertain'ing-ly,  en'tertain'er ; 
en'tertain'-ment,  a  feast,  an  amusement. 

French  entretenir,  entrctien,  maintenance,  to  hold  tilings  together. 

(Our  use  of  this  word  is  widely  apart  from  that  in  France.  No 
Frenchman  would  consider  "  entretenir  "  =  donner  I'liospitalite',  or 
divertir.  The  French  idea  of  "keep"  conveyed  by  this  word  U 
not  complimentary,  except  when  applied  to  things.) 
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Enthral,  en.thrawl',  to  make  captive ;  enthralled'  (2  syl.),  en- 
thrall'-ing  (Rule  iv.),  enthrall'-er,  enthral'-ment. 

Old  English  thrall,  "a  servant,"  with  en-,  "to  make"  [a  thrall ]. 
"  Inthral"  is  nonsense.    The  double  I  should  be  restored. 

Enthrone,  to  invest  with  sovereignty,  to  install;  enthroned' 

(2  syl.),  enthron'-ing,   enthrone'-ment ;   enthronization 

(B.  xxxii.),  en'. thro. ni.zay" shun,  installation  of  a  bishop. 

Lat.  thrdnus;  Greek  thrtinfis  (thrdnos,  a  bench,  v.  Ihrati,  to  sitdown)> 

Enihronizo,  to  seat  on  a  throne.    Our  word  is  from  the  Greek. 

Enthusiasm,  en.rhu' '.si.azm,  zeal,  fanaticism  ; 

Enthusiast,  en.rhu' .si.ast,  one  ardently  devoted  to  some 
object ;  enthusiastic,  en.rhu' '.si.as" '.tik  ;  enthusiastical, 
en.rhu'. si.as". ti.kul ;  enthusias'tical-ly. 
Latin  enthusiasmus,  enthusiasta;  Greek  enthowiasmfa,  cnihou- 
siastSs,  enthousiastiktis ;  French  entJwusiasme,  enthousiaste,  enthou- 
siasme  (en  thcos  -asmos,  the  state  of  being  in  a  god,  i.e.  inspired.) 

Enthymeme,  en'.rhi.mem,  a  syllogism  with  one  of  the  prem'isses 
suppressed :  As,  [dependent  creatures  should  be  humble] 
We  are  dependent  creatures,  and  therefore  should  be 
humble.  The  major  prop,  in  brackets  being  suppressed. 

French  enthymeme;  Lat.  enthymema ;  Greek  enthutnSma  (en  thumos 
[one  premiss]  in  the  mind  [only]. 

Entice'  (2  syl.),  to  allure ;  enticed'  (2  syl.) ;  entic-ing,  en.tice' '.ing ; 
enti'cing-ly;  entic-er,  en.tice'. er;  entice' -ment  (R.  xviii.) 
This  is  a  French  word  which  hag  received  with  us  quite  a  new 
meaning.  In  French  it  means  to  incite,  not  to  "allure  or  seduce." 
The  word  is  attiser,  to  stir  a  fire,  or  rather  to  "  touch  the  burning 
logs  to  make  them  burn  better "  (tison,  a  burning  log).  Spanish 
atisar,  to  stir  a  fire  ;  tizon,  smouldering  wood ;  tizonero,  a  poker. 
Italian  tisszone,  a  firebrand.  Our  idea  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
custom  of  enticing  birds,  &c.,  by  lighted  brands,  i.e.  [to  attract]  to 
the  firebrand,  at  [to]  or  en  [into]  tison,  [the  burning  brand]. 
Entire'  (2  syl.), complete,  unadulterated;  entire'-ly,  entire'-ness; 

entire'-ty,  integrity,  entire  state. 

French  entier;  integer,  entire  (in  tago  or  tango,  not  touched). 
Entitle,  en.tl'.t'l,  to  qualify,  to  give  a  title  or  a  right  to  [someone] ; 

entitled,  en.ti'.t'ld;  entitling,  en.ti'.tling. 
Old  English  titul,  "a  title,"  with  en-,  "to  make  or  give"  [a  title]; 

French  intituler ;  (Latin  ttttilus,  a  title). 

Entity,  plu.  entities,  en'.ti.tiz  (R.  xliv.),  existence,  a  real  being. 
Non-entity,  plu.  nonentities,  what  has  no  real  being,  a  per- 
son of  no  influence  (a  no-one). 

French  entiU;  Latin  ens,  gen.  entis,  an  entity  or  real  being. 
Ento-  (Greek  prefix),  within. 

Entozoon,  plu.  entozoa,   en' '-to. zo" '-on,  en' -to.zo" -ah   (not 
en'.to.zoon"),  an  animal  which  lives  within  the  body  of 
other  animals,  especially  in  the  intestines ;    entozoic, 
en'-to.zo"-iU,  adj.  (not  en'.to.zoik). 
Greek  enttis  z6on,  an  animal  within  [the  body  of  other  animals]. 
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Entomology,  en'.to.moV'.o.giJ,  treats  of  the  history  and  habits  of 
insects;  entomologist,  en'-to.mol".o.jist;  entomological, 
en'-to-mo.lqj"-i-kal ;  en'tomolog'ical-ly. 
Greek  entdmon  Wg8s,  a  discourse  about  insects  ;  French  entomologie. 
Entomoid,  en'.to.moid,  like  an  insect.    (Gk.  entomon  eidos.) 
Entomolite,  en.tom'.o.lite,  a  fosail  insect. 
Greek  entSmdn  lithos,  an  insect  [of]  stone,  i.e.  fossilised. 
EntomorphagoiiB,  cn'.to.mor".fu.gus,  insect-eating. 
Greek  entdmon  phago,  to  devour  insects. 

Entomostracan,  plu.  entomostracans,  en'.to.mds".tra.JtXn, 
one  of  the  entoinostraca,  pertaining  to  the... ;  en' .to.mox"  .- 
tru.kanz  ;  entomostraca,  en'.lo.moa".tra.kah,  a  suh-class 
of  crustaceans. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  words  beginning  with  ento-  are  not 
connected  with  the  Greek  prefix  ento-,_  within,  but  with  entdmon, 
an  insect,  which  is  en-temnein,  to  cut  into  [parts],  as  "insect"  is 
in  eectum  (Latin),  cut  into  [parts]. 

Entozoon, en' -to.zd"-on;  en.tozoa,en'-to.zo"-ah.  (See above, Ento-.) 
Entrails  (plu.),  en'.tralz,  the  intestines.     (Sing,  rarely  used.) 
French  entrailles;  Low  Latin  enteralia;  Greek  enUra,  intestines. 

Entram'mel,  to  obstruct,  to  entangle ;   entram'melled  (3  syl.), 
entram'mell-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -EL),  entrammell-er. 
(These  words  should  not  have  double  I.} 
Fr.  tramail,  a  drag-net,  with  en-,  "to  make"  [the  captive  of  a  drag  net], 
Entrance,  en'. trance  (noun),  entrance'  (verb). 
En'trance,  place  of  entry,  admission. 
Entrance'  better  entranse',  to  ravish  with  delight ;    en- 
tranced' better  entransed'  (2  syl.),  entranc'-ing  better 
entrans'-ing,  entrance'-ment  better  entranse'-ment, 
"Entrance,"  French  entrer;  Latin  intrans,  intrdre,  to  enter. 
"Entranse."    If  this  is  from  the  French  transe,  the  meaning  has 
been  quite  perverted.     Transe  means  "  a  panic,"  not  an  ecstacy  ; 
but  probably  it  is  the  Latin  iranseo,  transitus,  another  form  of 
"  transport,"  which  is  transporto.  (Trans-itus,  past  or  gone  over  ; 
trans-portus,  carried  over.)    The  allusion  is  to  the  notion  that 
the  spirit  in  a  "transe  "is  carried  or  passes  out  of  the  body. 
(See  2  Cor.  xii.,  2-4.) 

Entrap',  to  catch  in  a  trap ;  entrapped'  (2  syl.),  entrapp'-ing 
(Rule  iii.),  entrapp'-er. 

Old  English  treppe  or  trappe,  "a  snare,"  with  en-,  "to  make"  [the 
captive  of  a  snare]. 

Entreat,  en.treet',  to  solicit;  entreat'-ed  (3  syl.,  Rule  xxxvi.), 

entreat'-ing,  entreat'ing-ly,  entreat'-er. 
Entreat'y,  plu.  entreaties,  en.lree'.tiz  (Rule  xliv.) 
French  «n  traiter;  Latin  in  tracto,  to  struggle  for  something, 
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Entree,  ah'n'.tray'  (French),  the  right  of  entry,  a  "  subsidiary" 

dish  of  meat  handed  round  to  the  guests. 
Entremets,  ah'n'tr.may  (French),  dainty  side-dishes. 
In  French  an  entree  is  a  relish  served  at  the  beginning  of  dinner  to 
"whet  the  appetite;"  and  an  entremets  a  relish  served  after  the 
main  joints  have  been  removed  (entre  mets,  a  dish  between  [dinner 
and  dessert]).    Our  use  of  the,se  words  is  very  slip-shod. 
Entrepot  (French)  ah'n'tr'.po,  a  warehouse,  a  storehouse. 

This  is  entre  depdt,  a  half-way  dfipQt,  lieu  oil  Von  met  en  d^p6t  de,i 

marchandises  que  I'on  veut  porier  plus  loin. 
Entresol,  ak'n'tr'-sole  (French),  a  room  between  the  ground- 

floor  and  the  premier  6tage  [prem'.e.a  a.tavj']. 
Sol,  the  ground-plot  or  floor ;  entre  sol,  between  the  ground-floor  and 

the  first  floor  or  best  apartment. 
Entrench'  (not  intrench),  to  make  a  trench  round  [something]; 

entrenched'  (2  syl.),  entrench'-ing,  entrench' -ment. 
Intren' chant,  not  to  be  cut  or  wounded. 
This  last  word  shows  that  intrench  should  mean  "not  cut,"  and 
therefore  never  should  have  been  used  for  the  word  entrench  which 
is  trancMe  (French)  "  a  trench,"  with  en-,  "  to  make"  [a  trench]. 
Entropium,  en.trop'.i.um,  a  turning  inwards  of  the  eyelashes. 

Greek  en  triipi,  a  turning  inwards. 

Entrust,  to  confide  to  another ;  entrust'-ed,  entrust'-ing. 
Old  English  treolh,  "a  pledge,"  with  en-,  "  to  make"  [a  pledge]. 
To  "  entrust,"  is  to  confide  something  to  another  "  as  a  pledge." 
Entry,  plu,  entries,  cn'.triz  (Eule  xliv.),  a  place  by  which  persona 
enter,  the  right  of  entrance,  registration  in  a  book,  taking 
possession  of  real  property,  a  writ  of  possession. 
Single  Entry,  a  system  of  book-keeping  in  which  the  items 

are  posted  only  once,  generally  under  the  buyer's  name. 
Double  Entry,  a  system  of  book-keeping  in  which  every 
item  is  posted  twice,  once  on  the  Dr.  side  and  once  on 
the  Cr.  side,  under  reverse  conditions. 
French  entree  (by  double  entry,  en  partie  double;  by  single  entry,  en 

partie  simple}.    (See  Enter  and  Entrance.) 
Entwine,  en.twine',  to  wreathe ;  entwined'  (2  syl.),  entwln'-ing 

(Kule  xix.),  entwln'-er,  entwhie'-ment  (better  with  in-.) 
Old  Eng.  twin[an],  to  twine  ;  in-twine,  to  twine  together, 
Enumerate,  e.nu'.me.rate,  to  reckon  up  one  by  one ;  enu'me- 
riit-ed  ( R.xxxvi.)  ,enu'merat-ing,  enn'merat-or  (R.xxxvii.); 
enumeration,  c.nu'.me.ray".shun;  enumerative,  -tw. 
French  Cnum&rer,  /.numeration,  6num,6mtif ;    Latin    cnumercitio, 

enumerator,  enumenire,  supine  eniunfrdtum,  to  reckon  up. 
Enunciate,  e.nun'.si.ate,to  make  known ;  enun'ciat-ed (R.  xxxvi.), 
enun'ciat-ing ;    enunciation,    e. nun' .si.a" .shun  ;    enun- 
ciat-ive,  e.nun'.s^.a.tiv  ;  enun'ciator,  enun'ciatory. 
Latin  enunciatio,  a  proposition ;  cnunciativus,  enuncidtor,  enimciare 
(enuncio,  to  announce  aloud,  to  disclose.) 
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Enure,  en.iirc'  (better  than  inure),  to  habituate ;  enured'  (2  syl,), 

enur'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Norm.  Fr.ure,  "  practice,"  with  en-,  "  to  make  or  effect "  [by  practice], 
Envelope  (noun),  en'.ve.lope.    Envelop  (verb),  en.vel'.op  (R.  li.) 
Envel'op,  envel'oped  (3  syl.),  envel'op-ing,  envel'op-ment, 
to  cover  with  u  wrapper,  to  cover  entirely.    (One  I,  one  j>,) 
En'velope,  a  wrapper  for  letters,  &c. 

French  envelopper  (with  double  p),  enveloppe,  envelovpement ;  Italian 
viluppo,  a  bundle  or  packet ;  inviluppare,  to  wrap  up. 

Enven'om,  to  impregnate  with  venom ;   enven'omed  (3  sjl.), 

enven'om-ing. 

Fr.  envenimer  (! !);  Lat.  vcnenum,  with  en-,  "to  ir>fuse"  [poison]. 
Enviable,  en'.vi.a.b'l;  envious,  en'.vi.us.    (See  Envy.) 
Environ,  en.vl'.ron,  to  encompass.  Environs,  en'.vi.ronz,  suburbs; 

envl'roned  (3  syl.),  envl'ron-ing,  envl'ron-ment. 
French  environner,  environs  (plu.).  virer,  to  turn  round. 
En'voy,  plu.  envoys,  en'.voiz  (Rule  xlv.),  a  state  messenger; 

en'voy-ship,  the  office  of  envoy  (-ship,  Old  Eng.  office). 

En'vy,  vexatio7i  at  another's  good,  to  feel  vexed  at  another's 

good,  to  grudge  ;  envies,  en'. viz  (3rd  pers.  sing.) ;  envied, 

en'.vid;   en'vi-er,  en'vi-able,  en' viable-ness,  en'viably; 

envious,  en'.vi.us ;  en'vious-ly,  en'vious-ness,  envy-ing. 

French  envie,  envier,  envieux ;  Latin  invldia,  invldiosus,  \.  invtdfo 

(to  see  into  one).   •'  Envy"  means  a  looking  too  closely  into  another. 

Enwrap,  en.rap',  to  cover  (and  tie  up  with  string  or  cord); 

enwrapped,  en.rapt';  enwrapp-ing,  en.rap' .ing  (Rule  i.) 
Old  English  rdp,  " a.  cord,"  with  en-,  "to  fasten "  [with  a  cord].  The 

force  of  eii-  is  to  convert  the  noun  into  a  verb. 

Eocene  [period],  e'.o.seen  (in  Geol.),  the  earliest  of  the  four  ter- 
tiary periods,  which  consist  of  the  following  divisions : 
Plistocene,  pli'.sto.seen,  nearest  the  earth's  surface. 
Greek  pleistds  kainds,  the  most  recent. 

Pliocene,  pli'.o.seen,  more  recent  than  the  group  below. 
Greek  plei6n  kainds,  more  recent  than  the  "miocene." 
Miocene,  mi'.o.seen,  less  recent  than  the  two  groups  above. 
Greek  mei6n  kainos,  less  recent  than  the  "pliocene." 
Eocene,  e'.o.seen,  the  dawn  of  modern  [times]. 
Greek  (6s  kainos,  recent  dawn ;  i.e.,  the  dawn  of  modern  times. 
Eolian,  eJ/.li.an  (ought  to  be  c.ol'.i.an),  pertaining  to  .ffiolus 
(E'.o.lus),  god  of  the  winds  ;   2Eolic,  e.ol'.ik  (not  e.o'.llk), 
pertaining  to  .ZEolia  (E.ol'.i.ali),  in  Greece. 
Eolipile,  e.ol'/i.pile,  an  hydraulic  instrument. 
Latin  jEoli  pila,  the  ball  of  ^E51us.    Its  object  is  to  exhibit  the  con- 
vertibility of  water  into  steam. 

•eon  (Fr.  termination  of  nouns),  an  instrument ;  as  truncheon. 
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E'on  (in  Platonic  philosophy),  an  attribute.  The  Platonists 
taught  that  Deity  is  an  assemblage  of  eons  (attributes) ; 
the  Gnostics  taught  that  eons  are  corporeal  "out-comes" 
of  deity,  fellow-workers  in  creation.  (Greek  aidn.) 

Ep-,  for  epi-  (Greek  prefix  before  a  vowel),  on,  upon,  during. 

Epact,  e'.pakt,  the  excess  of  the  solar  over  the  lunar  year.    The 

annual  excess  is  nearly  eleven  days. 
Greek  PpaktGs,  adventitious  (epi  agd,  to  bring  upon  or  add). 

Epaulet,  ep'.aw.let,  a  badge  worn  on  the  shoulder;  ep'aulett-ed 

(Rule  hi.,  -T),  furnished  with  epaulets. 
French  Epaulette  (6paule,  Latin  sc&jrida,  the  shoulders). 

Epergne,  'e.pern',  an  ornamental  dish  for  the  centre  of  a  dinner 

table,  generally  elevated  and  furnished  with  branches. 
This  is  an  example  of  a  French  word  used  byusina«ense  quite 
foreign  to  its  French  meaning.    What  we  call  an  "epergne,"  the 
French  call  a  surtout;  what  we  call  a  "surtout"  they  call  a  par- 
dessus.    The  word  should  be  spelt  epargne. 

French  Epargne,  parsimony,  a  treasury.  Our  epergne  is  a  little 
"treasury"  of  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Caisse  d'tpargne,  a 
savings  bank  where  very  small  deposits  are  taken.  (Germ,  sparen.) 

Eph-  (Greek  prefix  epi-),  before  an  aspirate. 

Ephemera  (plu.),  effem'.e.rah,  a  fever,  insect,  &c.,  lasting  only 

a  single  day;  ephemeral,  effem'.e.ral,  evanescent. 
Ephemeris,  plu.  ephemerides,  effem'.e.ris,  ef'.e.mer"ry.dees, 
an  almanac  of  the  daily  positions  of  a  heavenly  body :  as 
the  ephemeris  of  the  sun,  &c. ;  ephemerist,  effem'.e.rixt, 
one  who  studies  the  daily  motions  of  the  planets  by 
means  of  an  ephemeris.  (-phe-  long  in  the  Greek.) 

Greek  eptemgria,  gpMmeris,  plu.  gpMmeridgs;  Latin  ephemeris, 
epliemgron,  plu.  Ephemera;  French  tfphvmtre,  ApJtAmirides. 

Ephesian,  Effe'.zhi.an,  pertaining  to  Ephesus  (Ef'fe.sus), 
Ephod,  ef'.od,  a  garment  worn  by  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
Epi-  (Greek  prefix),  on,  upon,  during,  consequent  on. 
Ep-  before  a  vowel :  as  epact  (ep  agd). 
Eph-  before  an  aspirate  :  as  ephemera  (eph  Mmera). 
Epi-  before  a  consonant :  as  epiderm  (epi  derma). 
Epic  [poem],  a  narrative  in  heroic  verse :  as  Homer's  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  (Greek), Virgil's  JEneiA  (Latin),  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered  andDante'sDiwino.  Comedia  (Italian),  Camoen's 
Lusiad  (Portuguese),  and  Milton's  Paradite  Lost. 
Latin  eplcua;  Greek  eplkds;  French  dpique  (Greek  8pQs,  a  word). 
Epicarp,  ep'.i.karp,  the  outer  skin  of  fruits ; 

Sarcocarp,  sar".ko.karp,  the  fleshy  or  edible  part  of  fruits; 
En'docarp,  the  stone  or  kernel  of  fruits. 

Greek  epi  karpos,  upon  the  fruit ;  sarkd  Jcarpos,  fleshy  fruit ;  endo 
karpos,  inside  the  fruit. 
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Epicene,  ep'.i.seen  (in  Gram.),  common  to  both  sexes. 

Latin  epiccenus,  of  both  genders  ;  Greek  epi  koinds,  in  common. 

Epicure,  ep'.i.kure,  a  man  addicted  to  tl>e  pleasures  of  the 
table;  epicurean,  cp'.i.ku.ree".an  (not  cp'.i.ku,".re.an),a,\j. 

Epicurism,  ep'.i.ku".rizm,  the  habits  of  an  epicure; 

Epicureanism,  ep'.i.ku.ree".an.izm,  the  tenets  of  Epicurus. 

Epicurize  (K.  xxxii.),  ep'.i.kn.rize,  to  live  like  an  epicure; 
ep'icurized  (4  syl.),  ep'icurlz-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Latin  Epicurus  ;  Greek  Epikouros,  a  Greek  philosopher  who  taught 
that  "  happiness  is  the  end  and  aim  of  life,"  but  "  happiness  "  has 
been  perverted  into  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Epicycle,  ep.i.si'.k'l,  a  little  circle  whose  centre  is  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  greater  circle. 

Epicycloid,  ep'.i.sik".loid,  a  curve  described  by  the  movement 
of  the  circumference  of  one  circle  on  the  circumference  of 
another;  epicycloid-al,  ep'.i.sl.kloid"-al  (adj.) 

Greek  epi  kuklfis,  upon  [another]  circle;  "epicycloid"  Is  epicyclt 
eidos,  resembling  an  epicycle. 

Epidemic.    Endemic.    Contagious. 

Epidemic,  ep'.i.demf'.ik,  a  temporary  disease  attacking  many 
persons  at  the  same  time  (Gk.  epi  d$mos,  upon  the  people) : 
epidemical,  ep' .i.dem" .i.kul ;  epidem'ical-ly. 

'Epi&emology,ep'-i-de.m8l"-o-jy,  a  medical  treatise  on  the  sul>. 
ject  of  epidemics;  epidemological,  ep'-i.dem'-o.loj"-i-kal, 

If  Epidemic  disease,  a  disease  of  a  temporary  character  no; 
limited  to  one  locality. 

Endemic  disease,  a  temporary  disease  limited  to  a  locality. 
Contagious  disease,  a  disease  communicated  by  contact. 
An  epidemic  is  diffused  by  disease  spores  (1  syl.)  in  the  air. 

Greek  gpidSmds,  popular,  general,  diffused  throughout  the  nation. 
An  endemic  is  due  to  bad  drainage,  or  other  local  conditions, 

Greek  eniUmos,  at  home,  local,  limited  to  one  spot. 
A  contagion  is  communicated,  like  the  plague,  by  contact. 

Latin  contagio  (con  tago,  Le.  tango,  to  touch  together). 
Epidermic.     Endermic,  ep'.i.der".mik,  eri .der" .mik, 

Epidermic  (adj.),  pertaining  to  the  outer  skin  or  cuticle. 
Endermic  (adj.),  something  put  on  the  skin  to  be  absorbed 

by  it.    (Greek  en  derma,  [put]  on  the  skin.) 
Epidermal,  ep'.i.der".mal,  same  as  epidermic. 
Epiderm  or  epidermis,  ep'.i.derm  or  ep' .i.der" .mis,  the  scarf, 
the  cuticle  (ku'.ti.k'l)  or  outer  skin  of  the  body. 

Gk.  epi  derma,  [the  skin]  upon  the  skin  ;  Fr.  dpidermiqiie,  tpidenu. 
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Epigastric,  pertaining  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo'men. 

Epigastrium,  ep'.i.gas".tri.um,  popularly  called  "  the  pit  of 

the  stomach."    (No  connectiou  with  the  word  gas.) 
Gk.  epi  gaattr,  upon  or  above  the  paunch ;  Fr.  6pigastre,  ^pigastriqut, 
Epigee,  ep'ije,  same  as  Perigee  (q.v.) 
Epigenesis,  ep'.i.jcn".e.sis.    Evolution,  e'.vo.lu".shun. 

Evolution  is  that  theory  of  generation  which  considers  the 
germ  to  pre-exist  in  the  parent,  or  "  Whose  seed  is  in 
itself"  (Gen.  i.  11,  12),  and  this  germ  being  "  evolved " 
becomes  an  offspring. 

Epigenesis,  the  theory  which  considers  that  the  germ  does 
not  pre-exist,  that  "  the  seed  is  not  in  the  parent  stock," 
hut  is  produced.  Thus,  in  a  flower,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  "embryo"  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  parent 
flower,  but  is  generated  as  well  as  evolved  by  the  fecun- 
dating  organs  of  the  plants. 

Gk.  epi  genesis,  [the  germ]  born  after  [the  parent  stock  had  existence]. 
Epiglottis,  ep'.i.glof'.tis,  the  valve  which  covers  the  orifice  of 
the  windpipe  when  food  or  drink  is  swallowed ;  epiglot'tic. 
(The  "-o-"  is  long  in  the  Greek  glottis.) 

Greek  epi  gldttis,  on  [the  root  of]  the  tongue  ;  French  ipiglotte. 
Epigone,  e.pig'.o.ne  (in  Sot.),  the  cellular  layer  which,  in  mosses, 
covers  the  young  seed-case.    Epigoni,  e.pig.S.ni,  the  seven 
sons  of  seven  Grecian  chiefs,  who  conducted,  without 
success,  the  first  mythical  war  against  Thebes. 

"  Epigone,"  Greek  epi  gtine1,  upon  the  seed  [case]. 
"Epigoni,"  Greek  epi-gdnoi,  offspring. 

Epigram,  ep'.i.grcim,  a  single  idea  in  verse  so  contrived  as  to 
surprise  the  reader  with  a  witticism  or  ingenious  turn  of 
thought;    epigrammatic,  ep'.i.r>ram.mat".ic  (double  TO), 
of  the  nature  of  an  epigram ;  epigrammatical  (double  wi), 
cp'.i.gram.mat".i.k«l ;  epigrammat'ical-ly. 
Epigrammatist,  ep' '.i.gram" '.ma.tist,  a  writer  of  epigrams. 
Gk.  epigramma  (epi  grapho,  [an  inscription]  written  upon  [something]), 
"  In-scription  "  (Latin  in  scribo)  and  "  epi-gram  "  (Greek  epi  grapho] 
both  mean  "written-on"  [something]. 

Epigraph,  ep'.i.graf,  an  inscription  on  a  building,  a  citation 

heading  a  chapter,  a  motto  on  the  title-page  of  a  book. 
Greek  epi  graphs,  written  upon  [the  building,  chapter,  &c.] 

Epilepsy,  ep'.i.lep.sy,  the  "falling-sickness";  epileptic,  ep'.i.lgp".* 
tik,  affected  with  epilepsy ;   epilep'tical  (-le-  long  in  Gk.) 
Greek  epilepsia,  epiUptikSs  (epi  Iambdn6,  to  sieze  on  [one]). 

Epilogue,  ep'.i.log,  an  address  in  prose  or  verse  made  to  th« 
audience  at  the  close  of  a  drama. 
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Prologue,  pro' .log,  an  address  in  prose  or  verse  preceding  a 
poem  or  drama. 

The  vile  ending  of  these  words  shows  we  have  taken  them  from  the 
French.  The  -ue  is  quite  un-English  and  worse  than  useless. 

French  epilogue  and  prologue ;  Greek  epilGgGs  and  prdlOgds;  Latin 
epilOgus  and  prMOgus. 

Epiphany,  e.pif.a.ny,  a  church  festival  held  on  the  6th  Janu- 
ary, to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  "  wise  men  from  the 
East"  to  the  child  Jesus. 

Greek  epiphdnia,  the  manifestation  [of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles] ;  epi 
phaind,  to  show  oneself,  to  present  oneself  to  others. 

Epiphyte,  ep'.i.flte,  a  parasitic  plant;    epiphytic,  fp.i.fU'.ik 

(adj.)     A  parasitic  animal  is  an  epizoon,  ep'.i.zo".on. 
Greek  epl  pliuttin,  [a  plant  growing]  on  a  plant. 

Episcopacy,  e.pis'.ko.pa.sy,  church  government  by  hishops,  the 
order  of  bishops  in  a  country;  episcopal,  e.pte'.ko.pal, 
pertaining  to  bishops;  epis'copal-ly ;  episcopalian,  c.pls'.- 
ko.pay" '.li.an,  a  member  of  the  episcopal  church  of 
England ;  episcopalianism,  e.pis'.ko.pay".li.an.izm,  the 
system  of  church  government  by  bishops ;  episcopate, 
e.pis'.ko.pate,  the  office,  order,  or  rank  of  bishop. 

Gk.  tipisktipiis.  " Episkopos,"  Gk.  epi  nkdpgo ;  "Inspector,"  Lat.  in 
splclo;  and  "Overseer,"  Eng.  over  see,  are  about  equal  in  meaning. 

Episode,  cp'.i.sode,  a  digressive  narrative  interwoven  into  the 
main  narrative  of  an  epic  poem,  &c. ;  episodic,  ep'.i.sod".ik, 
of  the  nature  of  on  episode;  episodical,  cp'.i.sod".i.kul; 
episodical-ly.  (Has  no  connection  with  ode.) 
Greek  epeisfidldn,  an  adventitious  part  of  a  narrative  poem  (rpi 
eis-MM.  The  entrances  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Creek  dramas 
were  called  eisodoi  (the  roads  in),  the  ep-eisoda  is  the  part  between 
these  eisodoi,  hence  called  epi-cisddoi,  or  intervening  matter. 

Epistle,   e.p\s"l,    a   letter ;    epistolary,    e.pis'.tS.lci  ry    (adj.) ; 

epistolographer,  e.pis'.to.lo<j".ra.fer ;   epistolog'raphy. 
Greek  epistole ;  Latin  cpistdla,  epistdldris;  French  tpislolograplie. 
Epitaph,  ep'.i.tuf,  a  monumental  inscription ;  epitaph'-ist. 

Gk.  epitapMdn;  Lat.  epttdphium  (epi  taphds,  [written]  on  a  tomb). 
Epithalamium,  ep'.i.Tha.lam".i.um,  a  bridal  song. 

Greek  epithalamfum  (epi  tliulfimiSn,  [a  song]  on  the  bridal  subject). 
Epithet,  ep'.i.rhct,  an  elucidative  word ;  epithet'-ic. 

Greek  epUMt6»  (epi  titMmi,  [a  word]  added  to  [another]). 
Epitome,  e.pit'.o.mc,  an  abridgment,  a  summary. 

Epitomise,  e.pit'.o.m'tze;  epit'omised  (4  sy].),  epit'omis-ing 

(Rule  xix.).  epit'omls-er,  epit'omist. 
Greek  gpitdmg  (epi  Umn6,  to  cut  into,  to  gash) ;  Latin  efttdmt. 
Epizoon,  ep'.i.zo".on  (not  ep.i.zoon'),  a  parasitic  animal ;  epizootic, 
cp'.i.zo.ot".ik.  A  parasitic  plant  is  an  epiphyte,  ep'.i.flte, 
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Eiitozoon,  en'. to. z6'. on,  an  animal  which  lives  inside  another. 

Greek  epi  z66n,  [an  animal  living]  upon  [another]  animal. 
(Every  word  'beginning  with  epi-  is  from  ike  Greek.} 

Epoch.     Era.     Age ;   e'.pok,  e'.rah,  age  (1  syl.) 

An  epoch  is  not  continuous,  but  is  simply  that  point  of  time 
marked  by  some  important  event,  from  which  future 
years  are  counted. 

An  era  is  continuous.  It  starts  from  some  epoch,  and  con- 
tinues till  a  new  epoch  introduces  a  new  era. 

An  age  is  a  period  of  time  distinguished  by  some  charac- 
teristic, but  not  ushered  in  by  any  epoch  or  striking  event : 

Thus  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  epoch  from  which  the 
Christian  era  began. 

The  present  period  is  the  "  age  of  coal."  We  have  had  the 
golden  age,  silver  age,  iron  age,  and  age  of  'bronze. 

Greek  epfaM  (ep[epi]ech6,  to  hold  back,  to  stop,  to  pause,  because  the 
preceding  era  "stops"  at  the  new  epoch,  from  which  a  new  er» 
begins);  Latin  epdcha;  French  dpocjue. 

Epode,  ep'.dde,  the  third  and  last  part  of  an  ode ;  epodic,  ep.ocf.ik. 

Greek  ep6de  (epi  add,  i.e.  aeidO,  to  sing  an  addition  song). 
Eponym,  ep'.o.nim,  a  race  or  tribe  name  from  some  founder. 

Anonym,  an'-o.nim,  one  without  a  name. 

Pseudonym,  su'-do.nim,  a  false  or  assumed  name. 

Synonym,  sin'.o.nim,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning  as  another. 

(We  have  followed  the  Latin  forms  In  these  words,  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  why  8numa  was  preferred  to  the  more  regular  6n6maJ 

"Eponym"  is  no  Latin  word,  but  is  formed  on  the  Latin  type. 
Greek  ep  [epi]  tinuma  for  dnoma,  from  [a  man's]  name. 

"Anonym,"  Lat.  andnymus;  Gk.  an  [aneii]  tinuma,  without  a  name. 

"Pseudonym,"  Lat. pseuddnymus ;  Gk.  pseudes  6nti,ma,  false  name. 

"Synonym,"  Greek  sun  tinuma  [another  name]  with  your  own  name. 

Epsilon,  ep.si'.lon  (not  ep'.si.lon),  the  Greek  short  e  (e). 
Greek  psllds,  naked,  bare ;  v.  pslWS,  to  rub  quite  bare. 

Epsom  Salt  (not  Epsom  salts),  sulphate  of  magnesia,  original!  v 
obtained  by  evaporation  from  certain  springs  in  Epsom 
(Surrey).  The  manufactured  article  is  called  Epsomite. 

(-ite,  in  chemistry,  denotes  a  salt  formed  from  an  acid  with  a  salifi- 
able  base.  Epsomite  has  magnesia  for  its  base.) 

Equable,  ek'.wa.b'l,  even,  uniform ;  eq'uable-ness,  eq'uably 
(adv.) ;  equability,  ek.wa.bil".i.ty. 

Equal  (noun  and  verb),  e'.kwul;  e'qualled  (2  syl.,  Rule  iii., 
-AL),  e'quall-ing,  e'qual-ly  (adv.),  equal-ness. 

Equal-ise,  c.Uwul.lze  (Rule  xxxi.) ;  e'qual-Ised  (3  syl.), 
e'qualis-ing ;  equalisation,  c'.kwul.i,zay".shun. 
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Equality,  plu.  equalities,  e.kwol'.i.tiz  (Rule  xliv.) 

("Equalled"  and  "equalling"  ought  to  have  only  one  "1.") 
Latin  cequalis,  cequatttas,  (equaMlis,  cequabllltas,  v.  cequdre. 
Equanimity,  e'.kwa.nim".i.ty,  steadiness  of  temper. 
Latin  cequdnlmitas  (cequus  animus,  evenness  of  mind). 
Equation,  e.kiva'.shun,  an  algebraic  process  for  discovering  an 
unknown  quantity.     Take  this  very  simple  example  :   If 
10  Ibs.  of  sugar  cost  5s.,  what  is  that  per  pound  ? 

Let  x  represent  a  pound  of  sugar.  Then  by  the  terms  given  ICte  =  5s. , 
or  60d.  That  is  the  equation,  and  x  the  unknown  quantity  whose 
value  is  to  be  discovered.  Divide  both  sides  by  10,  and  we  get 
10-T-10ce  =  60d.  -=-10,  or  x  =  6d.—  Am. 

Equate,  e.kwate',  to  reduce  to  an  equation;  equat'ed (Rule 

xxxvi.),  equat'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
French  Equation  ;  Latin  cequdtio  (<equus,  equal). 

Equator,  e.kwd'.tor,  the  great  circle  which  hypothetical^  dividea 
the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  one  N.  and  the  other  S.  5 
equatorial,  e' ,kwa.tor"ri.al ;  equato'rial-ly. 
French  equateur,  Equatorial;  Latin  cequdtor  (cequus,  equal). 

Eqxierry,  an  officer  in  a  prince's  household,  who  has  charge  of 
the  horses.    (Double  r  a  blunder.) 

(This  is  a  disgraceful  word,  being  in  the  first  place  a  perversion  of  the 
French  tcurie,  a  stable ;  and  next  a  blunder  for  ecuyer,  the  gentle- 
man master  of  the  royal  stables.)  Latin  equus,  a  horse. 

Equestrian,  e.kwes'.tri.an,  a  horseman. 

Lat.  equestris,  pertaining  to  a  horse ;  Fr.  tquestre.  Our  word  Is  ill- 
chosen,  because  equestria  (Lat.)  means  the  benches  in  the  theatre 
appropriated  to  the  knights,  and  equestrian  should  be  its  adj. 

Equi-,  e'.kwi-  (Latin  tequi-),  equal. 

( Every  word,  except  equip  one?  its  derivatives,  beginning  with  equi-,  it 
from  the  Latin,  or  has  been  formed  of  Latin  elements.  J 

Equiangular,  e'.kwi.an".gu.lar,  having  equal  angles. 

Latin  cequi-anguldris  (cequus  angulus) ;  French  tquianyle. 
Equidistant,  e'.kwi.dis".tant,  at  equal  distances. 

Latin  cequi-distans  (ex  cequo  distans) ;  French  Equidistant. 
Equilateral,  e'.kwi.laf'.e.ral,  having  equal  sides. 

Lat.  cequi-l&t&ralis  (aquus  Idtus,  gen.  laWris) ;  French  Equilateral. 
Equilibrium,  e'.kwi.lW.ri.um,  equal  balance. 

Latin  aqui-librtum  (cequus  libra,  a  balance) ;  French  e'quilibri. 

Equimultiple,  e' '.kwi.mul" '.ti.p'l,  an  equal  multiple,  a  number 
multiplied  by  the  same  multiplier  as  another. 

This  word  exists  neither  in  Latin  nor  French.  It  is  compounded  of 
(equi-  and  -multiple  (French).  Latin  multipllco,  to  multiply. 

Equine,  ek'.wine,  pertaining  to  the  horse.     Equidse,  ek'.wMee, 
the  horse  tribe.    (Latin  equ'mus ;  Pqwus,  a  horse.) 
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Equinox,  e'.kivi.nox,  the  time  when  a  solar  day  has  the  sun 
twelve  hours  above  the  horizon,  and  twelve  hours  below 
(March  21st  and  September  23rd). 

Equinoctial,  e'.kivi.nok".shul,  occurring  at  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  pertaining  to  the  equinoxes  ;  equinoc'tial-ly. 
Latin  cequi-noct  ium,  cequi-noctictlis  ;  French  gquinoxe,  tquinoxial. 
Equip,  e.kwip',  to  fit  out  with  all  that  is  required  ;  equipped'  (2 
syl.),  equipp'-ing  (Rule  iv.    "  Qu"  «=  kw,  is  treated  as  a 
consonant);  eqxiip'-ment  ;  equipage,  ek'Mi.pagc. 

Fr.  dquipcr,  Equipage,  (quipement  (esquif,  a  boat  or  skiff).  It  origin- 
ally meant  a  ship  furnished  with  its  complement  of  boats.  Roquefort. 

Eqxiipoise,  e'.kwi.  poize',  equilibrium,  equality  of  weight. 

This  word  exists  neither  in  Latin  nor  French.  It  Is  compounded  of 
ccqui-  and  pondus.  French  poids  (weights).  "  Avoirdupoise  " 
shows  the  same  word,  poise  for  poids. 

Equiponderant,  e'  '.kwi.pon"  '.de.rant,  being  of  tho  same  weight; 
equiponderance,  e'.  kwi.pon".  de.  ranee,  equipoise. 

French  Equiponderant,  e'quiponde'raiice  ;  Latin  cequi  pondiris,  T. 
pondSrure,  to  weigh  [equally], 

Equisetacese,  ck'.wi-se.tay"-se-e,  the  horse-tnil  and  other  plants 
of  the  same  order  ;   equisetum,  ek'.rci.sec".tum,  a  single 
specimen  of  the  order  ;  plu.  equise'ta  or  equise'  turns. 
Equisetite,  ek'.wi.see".tite,  a  fossil  equisetum. 

Latin  equisetum  and  equlsetis  (equi  seta,  horse's  bristle).  In  Bot., 
-acex  denotes  an  order  of  plants.  In  Geol.,  -ite  denotes  a  fossil. 

Equitable,  ek'.wl.ta.b'l,  just,  fair  ;  eq'uitable-ness,  eq'uitably. 
Equity,  ek'.wi.ty,  justice  even  if  not  in  conformity  with  the 
rigid  letter  of  law  ;  Court  of  equity,  plu.  Courts  of  equity, 
courts  in  which  justice  is  administered  according  to  pre- 
vious judgments,  with  discretionary  power  in  the  judge. 
Latin  cequltas  (ceqmt.t,  equal)  ;  French  Equitable,  6quit6. 
Equivalent,    e.kww'.a.lent,    equal    in    vnlue,    compensation  ; 
equiv'alent-ly,  equivalence,  equivalency,  plu.  -lencies. 
Lat.  cequtv&lent-ia,  (tqv/lvalcns,  gen.  ccqutvalentis  ;  Fr.  Equivalent. 
Equivocal,    c.kwiv'.o.kal,    doubtful,    bearing    two    meanings  j 
equiv'ocal-ness,  equiv'ocal-ly. 

Equivocate,  t.kwiv'.o.kate,  to  quibble  ;    equiv'ocat-ed  (R. 

xxxvi.),  eqtiiv'ocat-ing(R.  xix.),  equiv'ocat-or  (R.  xxxvii.); 

equivocatory,  e.kwtv'  '.o.ku.t'ry  ;    equivoque,  ek'.wi.voke, 

a  quibble;  equivocation,  e.kwlv'.o.kay".shvn. 
Latin  ccquivdcus,  cequlrScutio,  nqulvOcator  ((eque  vdco,  to  call  two 

things  equally  [by  one  name]);  French  dqutioquc. 

-er  (termination  of  verbal  nouns)  means  an  agent,  a  doer:  as 
ruler;  (added  to  nouns)  and  meaning  an  agent,  it  is  some- 
times -ster  :  ssmalt-ster;  (added  to  names  of  places)  it 
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means  an  inhabitant  of  that  place :  as  London-cr ;  (after 

t-  and  s-)  the  termination  of  verbal  nouns  from  the  Latin 

is  generally  -or:  as  act-or,  spons-or. 
-er,  the  comparative  affix  (Ang.-Sax.  cer,  before,  superior) :  as 

great-er.    (The  superlative  affix  is  -est.) 
This   comparative  is  used  with  almost  all  monosyllables 

capable  of  comparison:  as  full,  full-cr. 
With  most  dissyllabic  adjectives  accented  on  the  final  syl. : 

us  genteel',  ycnteel'er. 
With  adjectives  of  two  syllables  in  which  the  last  syllable 

is  elided  :  as  able,  abl-er. 

With  many  adjectives  of  two  syllables  ending  in  -?/. 
«j  If  an  adjective  comes  under  Rule  i.,  the  final  consonant  in 

doubled :  as  red,  redd-er. 
If  it  comes  under  Rule  xi.,  the  -y  is  changed  to  -i :    as 

liapp}',  happi-er. 
If  it  conies  under  Rule  xix.,  the  final  -e  is  dropped :    as 

polite,  polit-er. 

Era,  epoch,  age;  c'.rah,  e'.pok,  age  (1  syl.) 

Era,  a  succession  of  years  dating  from  some  important  event. 
Epoch,  an  important  event  from  which  an  era  begins. 
Age,  a  period  of  time  characterised  by  some  leading  feature. 
The  birth  of  Christ  was  an  epoch,  from  which  the  Christian 

era  begins. 

The  iron  age  is  a  period  of  history  characterised  by  inces- 
sant wars. 

Latin  (era,  epucha  ;  French  ire,  tpoque,  age  (Latin  cetas}. 
Eradicate,  e.rad'.i.kate,  to  root  out;  erad'icat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
erad'icat-ing,  erad'icat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) ;    eradicable, 
e.rud'.i.kti.b'l;  erad'icable-ness,  erad'icably ;  eradication, 
e.rad'.i.kay".shun;  eradicative,  c.rad.i.ku.tiv. 

Latin  erddicdre,  supine  eradicdtum  (e  radix,  [pulled  up]  from  the 
roots) ;  French  Eradication. 

Erase,  e.race',  to  scratch  out ;  erased'  (2  syl.),  eras'-ing  (R.  xix.) ; 
eras'-er;  erasure,  e.ray'.zhur;  erasable,  e.ray'.sa.b'l  (Rule 
xxiii.) ;  erase'-ment,  effacement. 
Latin  erddfra.,  supine  eraaus;  French  rasei;  to  shave. 
Ere,  air;   e'er,  air;   ear,  e'r;   air;    are,  r;    heir,  air;    here, 

he'r;  hear,  he'r;  hair;  hare  (1  syl.) 
Ere,  air,  before  in  time,  sooner.    (Old  English  <6r.) 
E'er,  contraction  of  ever.    (Old  English  «/«r.) 
JSar,  e'r,  organ  of  hearing.    (Old  English  edr.} 
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Air,  atmosphere.    (Latin  aer.) 

Are  =  r  (Norse  plural  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bed). 

Heir,  air,  the  next  male  successor.     (Latin  hceres.) 

Here,  he'r,  in  this  place.    (Old  English  Mr.) 

Hear,  he'r,  to  apprehend  with  the  "  ear."    (Old  Eng.  hyr[an].) 

Hair  of  the  head.    (Old  English  Mr.) 

Hare  (1  syl.),  a  quadruped  so  called.    (Old  English  hara.) 
Erect,  e.rekt',  upright,  to  raise,  to  build,  to  set  up ;  erect'-ed 
("R.  xxxvi.),  erect'-ing,  erect'-ness,  erect'-ly,  erect'-able 
(R.  xxiii.);  erectile,  e.rekt'M,  that  which  may  be  erected. 

Erect'-er,  one  who  erects ;  erect'-or,  a  muscle  which  erects. 

Erection,  e.rek'.shun,  an  upraising,  a  building,  &c. 

French  erection,  irecteur  (muscle) ;  Latin  erectio,  erector,  erectvs,  r. 
ertgtfre,  supine  erectum  (e  rego,  to  guide  forth). 

-erel  (diminutive) :  as  cock,  cockerel,  a  little  chanticleer. 
Eremite,  er're.mite,  a  hermit.    (The  -re-  is  long  in  Greek.) 

Gk.  eremites  (erimia,  a  desert).  "  Hermit"  is  a  perversion  of  eremite. 
Erin,  er'rin,  Ireland.  (Keltic  Eri  or  lar  and  innis,  Western  island.) 
Erisa,  e.ri'.sah,  a  flower. 

Greek  treiko,  to  break.  Supposed  to  break  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
Ermine,  er'.min,  one  of  the  weasel  kind,  a  fur;  ermined  (2  syl,) 

French  hermine,  I.e.  d'Arme'nie,  the  animal  from  Armenia. 
Erode,  e.rode',  to  gnaw  away ;  erod'-ed,  erod'-ing ;  erod'-ent. 

Erosive,  e.ro'.siv;   erosion,  e.ro'.zhun. 

French  Erosion;  Latin  erodens,  gen.  er Mentis,  \.  erod&re,  erosio 
(«  rodo,  to  gnaw  off  or  out). 

Erotic,  e.rot'.ik,  pertaining  to  love :  as  erotic  poetry,  lore  songs. 

French  Pratique;  Greek  er6tik6s  (poetry  of  2r6s,  love,  o  long). 
Erpetology  better  herpetology,  her'.pe.tSl".o.gy,  that  part  of 

natural  science  which   treats  of  reptiles;    erpetologist 

better  herpetologist,  her'.pe.tol".o.gist. 

(The  erroneous  spelling,  as  usual,  is  from  the  French.) 
French  erpttoloyie  ;  Greek  herpetdn,  a  reptile  (herpd,  to  creep),  with 
logos,  a  discourse  on  [reptiles];  -ist,  Greek  -istes,  one  who. 

Err,  to  wander,  to  be  in  error.  (One  of  the  14  monosyllables 
[not  in  /,  I,  or  s]  which  double  the  final  letter :  as  add, 
odd;  burr,  err;  bitt,butt;  ebb,  egg;  buzz  said  whizz,  R.vii.) 

Err,  erred  (1  syl.),  err'-ing,  err'ing-ly,  err'-er,  one  who  errs ; 

Error,  er'.ror,  a  mistake ;  erroneous,  er.rO'.ne.us ;  erro'- 
neous-ly,  erro'neous-ness ;  err'or-ist. 

Errand,  er'.rand,  a  message ;  errand-boy,  a  boy  messenger. 

ISrrant,  er'-rant,  wandering;  errantry,  er'.r an.tr jj. 
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Erratic,  er.rat'.tk,  having  no  fixed  orbit;  erratical,  er.rat'.* 

i.kal  (not  e.rat'.i.Ml) ;  errat'ical-ly. 

Erratic,  plu.  erratics  or  erratic  blocks  (in  Geol.),  boulders. 
Erratum,  plu.  errata,  er.ray'.tah,  a  printer's  error. 
Fr.  errer,  errant,  errant e,  errantry,  erratum,  and  errata  •  Lat.  errant, 

gen.  errantis,  errantia,  erratum,  and  errata,  errare,  to  wander. 

Erse  (1  syl.)  same  as  Gaelic  (gay'.Kk),  native  Irish  and  Highland 

Scotch.     (Erse,  a  contraction  of  Erinish,  Irish.) 
Erst,  first  (super,  of  ere,  Ang.-Sax.  <er,  tirra,  (comp.),  drest  (sup.) 
Erudite,  er'ru.dltc,  learned;   er'ndite-ly;  erudition,  -dish". tin. 
French  trudit,  erudition;  Latin  eruditio,  erudlre,  sup.  erudUuiii 
(e  [ex]  rudis  doclus,  [to  convert]  from  ignorance  to  learning). 

Eruginous,  e.ru'.ji.nus,  resembling  the  rust  of  brass  or  copper. 

French  6rugineux;  Latin  csrugo,  rust  of  brass,  cenigflnosus. 
Eruption,  e.rup'.shun,  an  outburst  of  a  volcano,  flood.  £-c.,  a 
breaking  out  of  spots  or  pustules  on  the  skin ;  erup'tive. 
Irruption,   a  bursting  in :    as  the  sudden  invasion  of  a 

country ;  irruptive,  ir.rup'.tw ;  irruptive-ly. 
French  Eruption,  6ruptif,  irruption,   irruptive;    Latin  ervptio,   v. 
erumpo,  supine  eruptum  (e  rumpo,  to  burst  out  from) ;   irruptio, 
irrumpo,  supine  irruptum  (ir  [in]  rumpo,  to  burst  in). 

-ery,  -ary  (Latin  -eria,  -aria,  termination  of  nouns),  denotes  a 

place  for:  as  buttery,  a  place  for  butter;  library. 
Eryngo,  e.rin'.go  (not  erynga),  the  sea-holly  and  similar  plants. 
Gk.  6ruggi6n  (<$ruggos,  the  beard  of  goats),  referring  to  the  thistly  head. 
Erysipelas,  ert.i.s"ip".e.las,  a  fiery  redness  of  the  skin ;   erysipe- 

latous,  er'.i.si.pel".a.tiis,  adj.     (-y-  shows  it  is  Greek.) 
Greek  grussis  pllas,  drawing  near.     "  Parce  que  cette  maladie  s'fitend 
ordinairement  de  proche  en  proche."— Bouillet.     Latin  erysipelas, 
St.  Anthony's  flre  ;  French  eresipele  (wrong),  &r&sipilateux. 

Erythema,   er'.i.The".mah,  a   superficial  redness  of  the  skin; 

erythematous,  er'.i.The".ma.tus,  adjective  of  the  above. 
Erythrine,  er'.i.rhrlne,  a  mineral  of  a  red  colour. 
Erythrite,  er'.i.Thrite,  a  flesh-coloured  variety  of  felspar. 
(The  -y-  shows  tJiat  these  words  have  a  Greek  origin.) 
Greek  gruth^ma,  a  blush  (Sruthrds,  red). 

•es,  tlie  plural  termination  of  nouns  ending  in  -s,  -sh,  -ch  (soft), 
and -a;:  as  "gas,"  prases;  " glass,"  glasses ;  " fish,"  fishe s ; 
"church,"  churches ;  "fox,"  foxes.    When  ch  =  k  only  -s 
is  added :  as  "  monarch,"  monarclis  (not  monarches). 
H  In  the  3rd  per.  sing.,  pres.  tense,  indie,  mood,  the  same  rule 
holds:  as  to  "bias,"  he  biases;   to  "guess,"  he  guesses; 
to  "clash,"  clashes;  to  "enrich,"  enriches;  to  "box,"  boxes. 
-os  was  the  plural  masc.  of  one  of  the  two  "strong"  Ang.-Sax.  de- 
clensions.   It  was  changed  to  -es  after  the  Conquest,  in  conformity 
with  the  French  plural,  and  ultimately  supplanted  other  forms, 
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Es-,  the  prefix  en-  or  ex-  before  -p,  -s,  arid  sometimes  -c,  -t. 
Escalade,   es'.ka.lade",  an  attack  on  a  town,  &c.,  by  scaling- 
ladders,  to  scale  by  ladders ;  es'calad"-ed,  es'calad"-ing. 
French  escalade;  Latin  scala,  with  es-  [en],  to  attack  with  ladders. 

Escape,    es.kape',    avoidance,    to    evade ;     escaped'    (2    syl.), 

escap'-ing  (Rule  six.),  escap'-er. 

Escape'-ment,  a  contrivance  in  clocks  and  watches  by  which 
the  circulating  motion  of  the  wheels  is  converted  into 
a  vibratory  one ; 

Escapade,  es'.ka.pard'  (not  es'.ka.paid'),  the  "fling"  of  a 
horse,  a  freak  involving  impropriety  and  mischief. 

French  escapade,  ichapper,  e'chappcment ;  Latin  e  [ex]  privative  or 
negative,  and  capio  to  take,  to  fail  to  take. 

Escarp,  es.karp'  (in  Fort.),  the  steep  slope,  to  form  a  slope ; 
escarped'  (2  syl.),  escarp'-ing,  escarp'-ment,  ground  cut 
away  nearly  perpendicularly  to  prevent  au  enemy  from 
climbing  up  it  into  the  fort  above. 

The  noun  is  generally  called  the  scarp,  and  is  opposed  to 
counterscarp.  The  scarp  of  a  rampart  slopes  down  to 
the  ditch  or  fosse,  and  the  counterscarp  is  tbe  exterior 
elope  of  the  ditch.  Thus  in  \,  the  long  line  is  the 
"  scarp,"  the  short  one  the  "  counterscarp,"  and  the  space 
between  the  "  ditch." 
Fr.  escarper,  escarpement ;  Ital.  scarpa,  a  slope  ;  (Lat.  scalpo,  to  cut). 

-esce  (Lat.  -esc[o],  added  to  verbs)  is  inceptive :  as  effervesce. 

-escence  (Latin  -escentia),  -sc-  is  inceptive,  and  -esccnce  added 
to  nouns  indicates  an  inceptive  state  :  as  convalescence, 
a  state  of  health  gradually  improving  move  and  more. 

Escheat,  es.chiite',  real  property  which  lapses  to  the  overlord 
through  failure  of  heirs  or  by  forfeiture,  to  revert  to  the 
overlord  or  to  the  crown ;  escheat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.X 
escheat'-ing,  escheat'-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  escheat'or-ship 
(-ship,  Old  Eng.  "  office  of"),  escheat'-able ;  escheat' -age. 
French  £choir;  Low  Latin  eschceta,  csccctor,  esccetria,  escheatorship. 

Eschew,  es.tchu',  to  avoid ;  eschewed'  (2  syl.),  eschew'-ing. 

German  scheuen,  to  shun,  with  e,  "from";  Norman  esclwoer,  to  avoid. 

Escort,  (noun)  es'.kort,  (verb)  es'.kort'  (Rule  1.),  an  attendant,  a 
cortege ;   to  conduct  someone  as  an  attendant,  to  attend 
on  a  person  as  a  guard  of  honour ;  escort'-ed,  escort'-ing. 
French  escorte,  escorter;  Latin  scoriea,  a  traveller's  bag  or  cloak. 
Escritoire,  es'.kri.tivor,  a  writing-case  or  desk. 

French  ecritoire  (£crilures;  Latin  scriptura),  scripturarius,  v.  scribo. 
Esculent,  e$'.ku,lcnt,  fit  for  food.  (Fr.  esculent;  Lat.  esculendus.) 
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Escutcheon,  es.hut'.shiin,  the  sliield  of  coat-armour,  the  orna- 
mental shield  of  a  key-hole ;  esctitcheoned,  es.kut'.shund. 
Fr.  dcusson,  6cussonn6 ;  Lat.  scutum,  a  shield ;  Gk.  ykutoa,  a  hide, 
-ese  (French  -is,  -ois,  -ais  ;  Latin  -ensis),  means  "  belonging  to," 

"a  native  of":  as  Chinese, 
Esophagus,  e.sof'.a.gus,  tho  gullet ;  esophagotomy,  c.sof-u.got"- 

o-mjj,  the  operation  of  cutting  the  gullet. 
French  (cso^jhagc.   This  wretched  compound  is  made  up  of  the  future 
tense  of  pJiero  [oiso,  I  shall  carry],  and  phagds,  a  glutton.     The 
meaning  is  "I  convey  food"  [to  the  stomach],  but  pJuigo,  "I  eat," 
has  no  noun  like  pittitjux,  meaning  "  food." 
"Esophagotomy"  is  wsuphagus  temnd,  to  cut  the  esophagus. 

Esoteric,  es'.o.te/'rik,  private.     Exoteric,  ex'.o.ter"rlk,  public  ; 

esoterical,  es'.o.ter"ri.kul;   esoter'ical-ly. 
Esoterics,  es'.o.te/'riks,  mysterious  or  hidden  doctrines ; 
Exoterics,  ex'.o.ti>r"riks,  those  parts  of  mysteries  which  may 

be  taught  to  the  general  public. 
French  fsoUriq-ue;  Greek  es6teri1tfi  (cs6tfro.<,  inner). 
PythagSras  stood  behind  a  curtain  when  he  lectured.   Those  disciples 
who  were  admitted  within  the  veil  were  termed  esoteric,  and  the 
rest  exoteric.     Aristotle  called  those  who  were  admitted  to  his 
abstruse  morning  lectures  Ids  esoteric  disciples,  and  those  who 
came  to  his  popular  eveniug  discourses  his  exoteric  auditors. 

Espalier,  cs.pul.yer,  a  fruit  tree  trained  to  stakes. 

Fr.  espalier  ;  Lat.  palus,  "  a  stake,"  with  es-  [en-],  trained  to  a  stake. 
Especial,  es.pesh'.cil,  chief,  particular;  especial-ly. 

French  special;  Latin  spc'vlalis.     (The  initial  e-  is  to  soften  the  s.) 
Espionage,  es.pe'.o.narj ;  espied,  espies,  &c.    (See  Espy.) 
Esplanade,  es' .plu.nude'  (in  Fort.),  an  open  space  outside  tho 
glacis,  a  promenade  between  the  sea   and  the  houses 
facing  it,  or  between  the  ramparts  and  the  town. 
Fr.  esplanade;  Lat.  planum,  with  es-  [en-],  "to  make"  [a  level  plane]. 
Espouse,  es.powz'  (-pause,  to  rhyme  with  cows),  to  betroth,  to 
adopt  an  opinion  or  cause ;  espoused'  (2  syl.)>  espous'-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  espous'-er,  espous'-al ; 
Espousals  (no  sing.),  es.poio'.zulz,  marringe,  betrothal. 
French  tpouiailles,  dpouser;  Latin  sponsdlia  (sponsa,  a  bride). 
Esprit  de  corps,  es'.prc  de-kUr',  the  spirit  of  clanship. 

This  is  Eng.-Fr. ;  the  French  phrase  is  esprit  de  parti,  party  spirit. 
Espy,   es.py',  to   discern ;    espies,    cs.pize' ;    espied,   es.pide' ; 

espi'-er  (Rule  xi.),  espi'-al,  but  espy'-ing. 
Espionage,  es.pee'.o.nuje  or  cs.pe'.o.narje,  a  prying  into  the 

acts  and  words  of  others,  the  employment  of  a  spy. 
Fr.  fpier,  espionnage;  Ital.  spiare,  to  spy ;  Lat.  sptcio,  to  view. 
-esque  (French  termination  of  adj.;  Latin  -iscus),  "like,"  "after 
the  manner  of" :  as  picturesque,  picture-like, 
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Esquimau,  plu.  Esquimaux,  or  Eskemo,  plu.  Eskemos,  Es'.ke.mo, 
Es'.ke.moze,  natives  of  the  northern  seaboard. 

Esquire,  es.kwlr',  a  young  gentleman  attendant  of  a  knight,  to 
carry  his  shield,  &c.  (escu,  Latin  scutum,  a  shield) ;  now 
appended  to  the  address  of  the  untitled  younger  sons  of 
the  nobility,  to  untitled  officers  of  the  royal  court  and 
household,  to  counsellors  of  law  [not  Serjeants],  to  un- 
titled justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  gentlemen  holding  a 
commission  in  the  army  or  navy  below  captain,  graduates 
of  the  universities  not  in  holy  orders,  &c.  By  courtesy, 
appended  to  the  address  of  lawyers,  surgeons,  professors, 
merchants,  bankers,  gentlemen  living  on  their  means, 
and  to  almost  everyone  above  the  lower  middle  class. 

-ess,  the  female  of  a  male  animal:  as  lion-ess. 

1.  All  the  twenty -two  nouns  which  add  -ess  to  the  male  without 

change  or  contraction  are  French,  and  -esu  =  -esse  (Fr.) 

2.  Ten  of  the  words  which  contract  the  masculine  noun  by 

omitting  the  last  vowel  before  adding  -ess  are  French, 
and  -ess  represents  -ice.  The  exceptions  are  "  chantr-ess  " 
for  chanteuse,  with  enchantress\_e'],  negress\e\,  ogress[e~\. 

3.  Three  are  Anglo-Saxon :  huntress,  mistress,  and  songstress. 

4.  Six  have  a  common  basis,  to  which  -er  or  -or  is  added  for 

the  male,  and  -ess  for  the  female :  adulter-er,  adulter-ess  ; 
cater-er,  eater-ess ;  emper-or,  empr-ess ;  govern-or, 
govern-ess ;  murder-  er,  murder-ess  ;  sorcer-er,  sorcer-ess. 

5.  The   following   are   irregular:    dulte,  duchess;    lad,  lass; 

marquis,  marchioness ;  master,  mistress  and  miss. 
French  -esse,  -ice,  and  -euse;  Italian  -essa;  Spanish  -esa  and  -isa; 
Anglo-Saxon  -isse  ;  Latin  -ix  and  -issa,  &c. ;  Greek  -issa. 

Essay,  (noun)  es'sy,  (verb)  es.say'  (Rule  1.);  Assay'. 

Es'say,  plu.  es'says  (Rule  xlv.),  a  short  prose  composition 

on  some  practical  or  moral  subject;  es'say-ist. 
Essay'  (v erfy,  to  try ;  essayed'  (3  syl.),  essay'-er,  essay'-ing. 
Assay',  to  prove  metals ;  assayed',  assay'-er,  assay'-ing. 
French  essayer,  n.  essai  (both  meanings);   Latin  exig»,  to  try,  to 
prove  ;  (ex  ago,  to  drive  out  [what  is  dross,  &c.]) 

Essence,  es'.sence  (Rule  lix.),  a  volatile  oil,  the  concentrated 
virtues  of  a  plant,  drug,  &c.,  the  real  being  divested 
of  all  logical  accidents;  essential,  es.sen'.sliul,  necessary; 
essen'tial-ly ;  essentiality,  es.scn'.shi.ul"3,.ty. 
French  essence  ;  Latin  essentia,  essentialis.  Essence  is  the  opposite 
of  absence;  the  one  is  es  [in]  ens  "being  in,"  and  the  other aba- 
ens  "being  without."  Ens  is  the  present  part,  of  esse,  to  be. 

Establish,  es.tab' '.lish,  to  settle,  to  found  permanently ;  estab'- 

lished,  estab'lish-ing,  estab'lish-ment. 
French  ttablir,  e'tablissement ;  Latin  st&bllio,  stabWmentum, 
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Estate,  es.tate',  real  property,  condition,  caste. 

French  6tat;  Latin  status. 

Esteem,  respect,  to  respect ;  esteemed'  (2  syl.),  esteem'-ing. 
Estimable,  es'.ti.ma.b'l;  es'timable-ness,  es'timably. 
Estimate,  es'.ti.mate ;  es'timat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  es'timat-ing 
(R.  xix.),  es'timat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) ;  estimat-ive,  es'.ti.ma.tiv. 
Estimation,  es'.ti.may".shun,  regard,  esteem. 

i'rench   estimer,  estime,  estimable,  estimation,  cstimateur ;  Latin 
asttmatio,  cestfmdtor,  cestlmdre  (Greek  eis  tini6,  to  hold  in  honour). 

Esthetics  (no  sing.),  ese.rhet'.tks,  the  perception  of  good  taste  in 

nature  or  art.     (The  second  syllable  in  Greek  is  long.) 
Greek  aisthetfMs  [beauty  as  it  is]  appreciated  by  the  senses. 
Estrange,  estrange,  to  alienate;  estranged'  (2  syl.),  estrang'-ing, 
estrange'-nient  (Rule  xviii.),  withdrawal  of  affection. 
(Followed  by  from.)     (Strange  with  es-  [en],  "to  make".) 
Estrapade,  es'.tru.pard'  (French),  the  violent  yerkiug  of  the  hind 

legs  when  a  horse  tries  to  get  rid  of  its  rider. 
Estreat'  (2  syl.),  a  duplicate  of  the  fines,  &c.,  in  the  rolls  of 
court,  to  make... ;  estreat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  estreat'-ing. 
Latin  extractum,  an  extract ;  extraho,  supine  extractum,  to  draw  out. 
Estuary,  es'.tu.u.ry,  the  mouth  of  a  tidal  river,  a  frith. 

French  estuaire;  Latin  cestuarium  (cestuare,  to  boil  or  rage). 

-et  (Latin  -et\us\  added  to  nouns),  "  one  who,"  "  a  place  where 
or  with  " :  as  prophet,  banquet, 

-et  (French  -ette),  diminutive,  as  locket,  packet,  pocket. 
Et  csetera,  et  set'.e.rali  (written  thus  &c.  or  etc.),  and  so  on. 
Put  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  articles  to  denote  that  all  simi- 
lar ones  are  to  be  included.     (Latin,  "  and  the  rest.") 
Etch,  to  engrave  by  the  action  of  an  acid;    etched  (1  syl.), 
etch'-ing,  etch'-er,  etching,  plu.  etchings,  designs  etched. 
German  aetzen,  to  etch,  corrode,  or  fret. 

-ete  (Lat.  et[us],  added  to  adj.),  "subject  of  an  action:"  complete. 

Eternal,  e.ter'.nal,  everlasting;  eter'nal-ly;  eternity,  e.ter'.nt.ty. 

Eternise,  e.ter'.m'z<3(R.xxxi.);  eter'nised(3syl.),eter'nis-ing. 

French  tternel  (wrong),  dterniser,  Aternellement,  6tendte;  cetemltas,  v. 

ceterndre,  (Rtemuin  (oevum  and  the  affix  -turnus,  as  in  diu-tumus). 

Etesian,  e.tee'.ziMn,  [winds],  the  Mediterranean  monsoons. 

Artesian,  ar.tee'.zi.an,  [well],  one  made  by  boring  till  a 

perpetual  spring  of  water  has  been  reached. 
Fr. 6Usien (wrong);  Lat. etesias;  Gk.etesiai(gteitisangmd$,yeaxly wind). 
"Artesian,"  so  called  from  Artesium,  i.e.,  Artois,  in  France. 

Ether,  e'.rher,  a  light  volatile  liquid  obtained  by  distillation  of 
alcohol  with  an  acid,  a  fluid  which  pervades  the  atmos- 
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pliere,  and  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  light  and 
heat ;  ethereal,  e.rhe'.re.ul,  celestial,  extremely  rarefied ; 
ethe'real-ly ;  ethereality,  e.rhe'.re.al".Uy . 
Etherealise,  e.rliK,' .rc.ti.lize ;    ethe'reallsed  (5  syl.),  ethe'- 

realls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  etheriform,  e'.ThZr.i.form. 
ft.  fther,  6th£rd :  Lat.  cellwr,  ce.tMreus  and  (etMrius;  Gk.  aither, 
aitMrios.    It  will  be  seen  that  etherial  would  be  the  better  spelling. 

Ethics  (no  sing.),  eth'.ihs  (Rule  Ixi.),  moral  philosophy. 
Ethical,  eth'.i.kal,  pertaining  to  morals;  eth'ical-ly. 
Fr.  dthigue,  dthiqucs ;  Lat.  etMca,  ethicus;  Gk.  6Mnkds  (tthtis). 
Ethiopian,    e' '.rM.o" ".pl.an,   a   native   of   Ethio'pia ;    Ethiopic, 

e' .rhi.op"  Hk,  pertaining  to  Ethio'pia.     An  E'thiop. 
French  Ethiopian;   Latin  JElhifipia,  SEtliWntcus,  JEthlops;  Greek 
Aithidpta,  Aithidps  (aithos  6ps,  burnt  face). 

Ethnical,  tth'.ni.kal,  relating  to  the  different  races  of  man  ; 
eth'nical-ly,  eth'nic;  ethnicism,  eth' .nt.cizm,  heathenism. 
Anthropology,  Ethnology,  Ethnography,  Archaeology. 
^T  Anthropology,  un'.rhro.pol".o.f/y,  the  general  term  which 
embraces  the  other  three,  treats  of  man  in  his  social 
condition.     (Greek  anthrdpos  lotjoe,  treatise  on  man.) 

1.  Ethnology,  cth.nol'.o.gy,  that  part  of  Anthropology  which 

treats  of  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  the  different  races 
of  man,  their  characteristics,  physical  features,  &c. 
Greek  ethnds  I6g6s,  trcatiss  on  nations. 

2.  Ethnography,   etli.noij'.ra.fy,  that  part   of  Anthropology 

which  treats  of  the  works,  the  geographical  position,  the 
cities,  literature,  and  laws,  of  the  different  races  of  man. 
Greek  ethnSs  grapho,  to  describe  [physically]  the  nations. 

3.  Archaeology,  ar'.ke.ol".o.gy,  treats  of  the  antiquities  of  a 

people.    (Greek  archaios  logos,  treatise  on  antiquities.) 
Ethnog'raphy;  ethnographic,  cth'.no.gruf'.ik;  ethnograph- 
ical, eili' .no.graf" .i.kul ;  ethnographer,  eth.nog'.ra.fer. 
Ethnol'ogy;  ethnological,  eth'.no.lqj'.i.kcil;  ethnol'ogist. 

French  ethniqiie,  ethnographique,  ethnograpliic,  ethnographe,  ethno~ 
logic;  Latin  ethnlcus ;  Greek  fthnOs,  a  race  or  tribe. 

Ethology,  ethnology,  etiology. 

Ethology,  eth.ol'.o.gy,  the  science  of  ethics,  shows  the  bear- 
ing of  external  circumstances  on  the  character. 
Greek  gthds  IGgSs,  treatise  on  manners  and  habits. 
Ethnology,  eth.nol'.o.gy,  treats  of  the  human  race  in  ita 

social  condition,  or  as  a  family  of  nations. 
Greek  SthnOs  WgGs,  treatise  on  nations. 
Etiology,  e.ti.ol'.o.gy,  treats  on  the  causes  of  disease. 
Greek  aitin  WgSs,  treatise  on  causes. 
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Ethol'ogy;  ethological,  eth'.S.loj".i.kal,  adj.  of  ethology. 
Ethnol'ogy;  ethnological,  eth'.no.lof'.i.kul;  ethnologist. 
Etiology;  etiological,  e'.ti.o.lof'.i.kul,  adj.  of  etiology. 
Etiolate,  e'.ti.8.ldte,  to  blanch  by  exclusion  of  light;  e'tiolat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  e'tiolat-ing ;  e'tiolation,  e'M.o. lay". shun. 
French  itioler,  ttiolement;  Greek  aith6,  to  light  up,  to  glisten. 
Etiquette,  ct'.i.ket'  (Fr.),  the  conventional  forms  of  polite  society. 
The  word  means  a  ticket  containing  directions  to  be  observed  by 
those  who  attend  court. 

Etymology,  plu.  etymologies  (Puile  xliv.),  el'.i.mol".o.jiz,  the 
derivation  of  words  ;  etymologist,  Slf.i.mol".o.jist  ; 
etymological,  ct'.i.mo.lnf'.i.kal;  etymolog'ical-ly. 

Etymologise,  ct'.i.mol".o.jize  (Rule  xxxi.),  to  search  out 
etymologies ;  etymologised  (5  syl.),  etymol'ogls-ing 
(Rule  xix.) ;  etymon,  et'.i.mon,  the  root  from  which  a 
word  is  derived.  (The  -y-  points  to  a  Greek  origin.) 

French  Etymologic,  ttymologique,  dtymologiste,  ttymolorjiser  ;    Latin 
etymdldgia,  etymdldfficus,  etymdltigus,  etymOn;  Greek  etumtiltigia, 
M&mdn  (etHmos,  the  real  word). 
Eu-  (Gk.  prefix),  good,  well,  easy.     It  is  opposed  to  dys  [dus]. 

Every  word  beginning  with  eu-  is  derived  from  the  Greek. 
Eucharist,  u'ka.riat,  the  communion ;  eucharistic,  u'.ka.ris".tik. 

French  eucharistie,  eucharistique  ;  Latin  eitcharistia,,  cucharisticus  ; 
Greek  eucluvrixiia,  an  act  of  gratitude ;  (ehaHt,  gratitude,  favour). 

Eudiometer,  u'.di.om".e.ter,  an  instrument  for  analysing  atmos- 
pheric air;   eudiom'etry,  the  usage  of  the  eudiometer; 
eudiometric,  u'.dl.o.mvt".rik ;    eudiomet'rical. 
French  eudiomdtrique ;  Greek  eu  Aids  mtitrdn,  the  metre  of  good  air. 
Eulogy,  plu.    eulogies   (Rule   xliv. ),   u'.lo.glz,   an   encomium  ; 
eulogist,  u'.lo.jist,  the  praiser  of  another ;    eulogistic, 
u'.lo.jis".tlk;  eulogistical,  u.lo.jls".ti.kal;  eulogistical-ly. 
Eulogise,  u.lo.jlze  (Rule  xxxi.),  to  laud ;  eulogised  (3  syh), 

eu'logls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  eu'logls-er,  one  who  eulogises. 
Eulogium,  pin.  eulogiums,  u.lr/.jl.umz,  same  as  eulogy. 
Latin  euldgia  and  euldglum;   Greek  culdgco,  to  eulogise;   eultigia, 
eul6ij6s  (eu  lego,  to  speak  well  of  one). 

Eunuch,  fi'.niik,  a  man  who  has  charge  of  the  women's  apart- 
ments in  the  East;  eunuchism,  n'.nuk.'tzm. 
"  A  eunuch,"  not  an  eunuch.     A  precedes  u-  or  eu-  pure, 
that  is,  making  a  distinct  syl.  without  the  aid  of  a  con- 
sonant.    In  un-der,  up-per,  use-fuJ,  the  u-  is  not  pure. 

Euonyinus,  plu.  euonymuses,  n.on'.i.miis,  the  spindle-tree. 

Greek  eu  tintima  [the  plant  with]  the  jrood  nanio.  The  tree  being 
poisonous,  this  euphemism  was  given  to  it  to  avert  the  evil  omen 
of  calling  it  deadly ;  so  the  "Furies"  were  termed  eumfnides (the 
good  tempered  goddesses),  to  propitiate  them  by  flattery-;  similarly 
a  grave-yard  was  called  a  "  sleeping-place"  (cemetery). 
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Euphemism,  u'.fe.mizm,  a  word  or  phrase  less  objectionahle  used 
to  soften  down  one  more  offensive ;  as  a  help  or  employ^ 
(for  "  a  servant ");  euphemistic,  u'.fe.mis".tik. 
"  Euphemize  "  (a  good  Greek  word)  might  be  introduced. 

French  euphtmisme;  Latin  euphemismus ;  Greek  cupMmia,  eupM* 
mos  (eu  phemed,  to  speak  well  of  one). 

Euphony,  u'.fo.ny,  an  agreeable  sound  of  words;    euphonic, 

u.fon'Ak;  euphonical,  u.fon'.l.kal;  euphon'ical-ly. 
Euphoniou8,r7./6'.nt.ws,  sounding  agreeably;  eupho'nious-ly. 
Euphonise,  u'.fo'nlze  (Rule  xxxi.) ;    eu'phonised  (3  syl.), 

eu'phoiys-ing  (Rule  xix.),  eu'phonis-er. 
Fr.  euphonic,  euphonique;  Lat.  euphonia;  Gk.  eu  ph6n£,  good  sound. 
Euphorbia,  u.for'M.ah,  the  spurge. 

So  named  from  Euphorias,  physician  to  Juba,  king  of  Libya. 
Euphrasy,  u'.fra.sy  (in  Bot.),  the  plant  "eye-bright." 
Greek  euphraino,  to  give  joy. 
Called ' '  eye-bright"  because  it  once  had  the  repute  of  repairing  vision. 

Euphuism,  u'.fu.fcm.    Euphemism,  u.fe'.mizm. 

Euphuism,  high-flown  diction,  affected  conceits  in  language; 

euphuist,  u'.fu.ist;  euphuis'tic,  euphuis'tical. 
Euphemism,  a  softening  down  of  unpleasant  expressions ; 

euphemist,  u.fe.mist;  euphemis'tic,  euphemis'tical. 
The  word  comes  from  John  Lilly's  book,  entitled  Euphuts  (graceful 
[phrases  and  periods].    Greek  eu  phue,  well-formed  [periods]). 

Eureka,, u.ree'.kuh  (not  u'.re.kah,  as  Dryden  writes  the  word  in 
the  line :  "  Cries  Eureka  !  the  mighty  secret 's  found." 
A  discovery  made  after  long  and  laborious  research. 
(The  word  should  be  heureka,  Greek  eiipriKa,  not  iSp-qica.) 
The  tale  is  that  Hi'ero  asked  ArchimfidGs  to  test  a  golden  crown, 
which  the  monarch  believed  to  have  been  alloyed  with  some  baser 
metal.  The  philosopher  one  day  stepping  into  his  bath  observed 
that  his  body  removed  its  own  bulk  of  water.  Now  for  the  solu- 
tion :  As  all  alloys  are  lighter  than  gold,  a  golden  crown  alloyed 
will  be  larger  than  one  unalloyed  of  the  same  weight.  When  this 
idea  flashed  across  the  philosopher's  mind  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed heureka !  (I  have  hit  on  it). 

Euroclydon,  u.rok'.U.don,  a  tempestuous  wind  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  (Acts  xxvii.  14),  now  called  the  Levan'ter. 
Greek  eurdkludtin  (eurds  Jcluddn,  east  or  south-east  wave-[maker]). 
The  word  "  seems  to  mean  a  storm  from  the  east "  (Liddell  and  Scott). 

European,  u.ro.pee'.un,  a  native  of  Europe,  pertaining  to  Europe. 

French  curop^en ;  Latin  Europcsus ;  Greek  Eurdpti.i  (eurffs  for  eurus 

6psis,  wide-spread  vision,  so  called  because  it  'beholds  many  nations. 

Eury-  (the  Lat.  spelling  of  the  Gk,  euru-),  broad,  wide,  ample. 
Eurynotus,  u'. ri.no". tun,  certain  extinct  fishes  in  the  coal 

formations,  noted  for  their  high  bream-like  back. 
Greek  eurus  n6t#s,  the  big-back  [fish]. 
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Eurypterite,  u.rip' .te.rlte .  a  fossil  crustacean,  noted  for  ita 
broad  swimmers ;  eurypteridse,  u'. rip. ter" 'ry.de,  the  genus. 
Greek  curus  pttrtin,  wide  wing,  i.e.,  the  "creature  with  wide  oar-like 
feet"  (-ite  in  Geology,  means  a  fossil ;  Greek  lithos,  a,  stone). 
Eustachian,  u.stay' M.un  [tube],  a  tube  which  forms  a  communi- 
cation between  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  the  ear. 
So  named  from  Bartholomew  Eustachius,  who  discovered  it  in  1574. 
Euterpe,  u.ter'.pe,  the  muse  of  music  and  inventor  of  the  flute. 
Calliope,  kal'.li.o.pe  (not  kuLli'.o.pe,  the  epic  muse). 
Greek  kaUWpe  (hallos  ops,  [the  Muse  with  the]  beautiful  voice). 
Clio,  kll'u,  Muse  of  history.  (Gk.  kleid  [kleos,  rumour,  news].) 
Erato,  er'ra.td  (not  e.ray'.to),  muse  of  love  and  the  lyre. 
Greek  #rat6,  from  Zr&tds,  beloved ;  frds,  love. 
Euterpe,  u.ter'.pc,  the  Muse  of  music. 
Greek  euterpt,  delightful  muse. 
Melpomene,  mel.pom'.e.ne,  the  Muse  of  tragedy. 
Greek  mtUptimine'  [numsa],  the  singing  [muse],  from  mMp6,  to  sing. 
Polyhymnia,  pol'.iMm",ni.ah,  the  Muse  of  sacred  poetry. 
Greek  ptilH-timnla  (pdlus  humnos,  [muse  of]  many  hymns). 
Terpsichore,  terp.sik'ko.re,  the  Muse  of  dancing. 
Greek  terpsi  ch6r&,  delighting  in  the  dance  (terpd,  to  delight). 
Thalia,  fhu.ll'.ali  (not  tJul'.li.ah),  the  Muse  of  comedy. 
Greek  thaleia  [mousa],  the  blooming  muse. 
Urania,  u.ran'.i.ah  (not  u.ray'.ni.aK),  muse  of  astronomy. 
The  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  ouranla,  the  heavenly  [muse]. 
Evacuate,  e.vak'ku.ate,  to  empty,  to  quit,  to  eject ;  evac'uat-ed 
(11.  xxxvi.),  evac'uat-ing  (R.  xix.),  evac'uat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Evacuation,  e.vak'ku.a".shiin,  a  voiding,  an  emptying. 
Evacuative,  e.valt'lm.a.tlv  ;  evac'uant,  a  purgative. 
French  tvacuant,  foacuatif,  teacuer,  evacuation;  Latin  evdcuatio, 

cvaciulre  (c  vdcuo,  to  empty  out). 
Evade,  e.vade',  to  elude*5  evad'-ed,  evad'-ing,  evad'-er. 

Evasion,    e.vay' .zliiin,    a    subterfuge,    a    slipping    aside; 

evasive,  e.vay'.ziv ;  eva'sive-ly,  eva'sive-ness. 
French  tvasif  ("evasion"  is  not  French);  Latin  evadfre,  supine 

evasum,  evdsio  (e  vddo,  to  escape  from). 
Evaluation,  e.v«l'.u.d".shun,  a  complete  valuation. 

Fr.  Evaluation;  Lat.  evaleo,  valor,  value  (e-  means  "thorough"). 
Evanescent,  e'.ra.nes".sent,  fleeting;  evanes'cent-ly ;  evanes- 
cence, e'.va.nes". sense  (only  six  words  end  in  -ense,  R.  xxvi. ) 
French  Evanescent;  Latin  evanescens,  gen.  evanescentis,  v.  evanesco 

(all  verbs  in  -sco  are  inceptive  (e  vanesco,  to  vanish  wholly). 
Evangelize,  e.vun' '.ge.lize  (not  evangelise,  Rule  xxxii.),  to  con. 
vert  to  Christianity;  evan'gelized  (4  syl.),  evan'geliz-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  evan'geliz-er ;  evangelization, 
zay".shiin ;  evan'gelist ;  evangelism,  v.van'. 
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Evangelical,  e'.van.jel".i.kal,  orthodox ;    evangel'ical-ly 
evangelic,  e'.van.jel".ik,  of  gospel  tenour. 

French  ivangeliqve,  6vangile,  tvangeliste,  £vangeliser;  Latin  evan- 
ggltciis,  evangglista,  evanggHum,  evangelus,  evangeiiza;  Greek 
euaggMia,  euaggglikds,  cuagggtldn,  euaygglisUs,  euaggttds,  euaggg- 
llzo  (eu  aggitta,  good  tidings).  From  the  announcement  to  the 
shepherds,  "  I  bring  you  good  tidings"  (evayye\lfofj.a<.  V/MV). 
Evaporate,  e.vap'.o.rate  (not  e.va' '.po.rate),  to  pass  off  in  vapour; 
evap'orat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  evap'orat-ing  (Rule  xix); 
evaporation,  e.vap' '.o.ray" '.shun ;  evaporative,  e.vap'. o.- 
ru.tlv ;  evap'orable;  evaporometer,  e.vup'.o.rom".e.ter,  an 
instrument  to  measure  the  amount  of  evaporation  made. 
French  dvaporable,  dvaporer,  Evaporation;  Latin  evdpordtio,  evdpo- 

rare  (e  vdporo,  to  send  out  vapours :  v&par,  vapour). 
Evasion,  e.vay'.zhun;  evasive,  c.vd'.zlv.    (See  Evade.) 
Eve  (1  syl.);  even,  e'.v'n;  evening,  eve'.ning,  from  midday  to 
sunset,  in  popular  language  the  glooming  which  precedes 
night.     The  first  half  of  the  day  is  called  morning.     Eve 
(1  syl.),  evening,  a  vigil,  the  evening  preceding  a  church 
festival:    as  Christmas  eve  (the  evening  of  December 
2ith),  Midsummer  eve  (the  evening  before  Midsummer 
day).    This  is  because  the  church  begins  the  day  from 
sunset  of  the  preceding  day;  even-tide,  evening  time. 
Old  English  efen  or  ccfen,  cefen-tid,  even-tide. 
Evection,  e.vek'.shun  (iu  Astron.),  the  libration  of  the  moon. 

Latin  evectio,  a  carrying  out  [of  its  orbit]  from  solar  attraction. 
Even,  e'.u'n  (noun,  adj.,  and  adv.)    Even  (noun),  evening. 

Even  (adj.),  level,  not  odd ;  even-ly,  e'.v'n.ly ;  e'ven-ness. 
(The  degrees  are :   nearly  even,  more  nearly  even,  very 
nearly  even,  quite  even.     "  More  even  "  and  "  most  even  " 
are  the  degrees  of  not  even.) 
Old  English  afen,  efenmtfn;  (adj.)  efenllc,  smooth,  equal;   cfencs, 

evenly,  plainly ;  efcnness  (n.),  evenness.    The  adv.  is  efenlice. 
Evening,  eve'.ning  (2  syl.),  not  e'.vcn.ing  (3  syl.) 

Evening  song,  &c.   In  this  and  all  similar  phrases,  evening 
is  not  an  adjective,  but  a  noun  in  regimen.     It  is  in  fnct 
the  "possessive   case,"   but  as   we  have   abolished  the 
possessive  aflix,  except  in  nouns   denoting  animal  life 
and  nouns  personified,  the  's  is  omitted. 
Event,  e.vent',  an  incident,  a  result;  event'-ful  (Rule  viii.) 
Eventtial,  e.vent' M.al,  conseqtiential ;  event'ual-ly ; 
Eventuality,  E.vent'.UMl"3,.ty,  contingency.      In  Phren.  it 

denotes  a  quick  perception  of  events  and  their  results. 
Eventuate,  c.vent'.u.ate,  to  happen  as  a  result  or  conse- 
quence ;  event'uat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  event'uat-ing  (R.  xix.) 
French  iventucl;  Latin  cvenins,  rn"iiirf,  supine  evenlurn  (e  vfnio,  to 
come  out  [as  a  consequence!). 
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Ever,  Sv'.er,  always,  at  any  time;  For  ever,  always,  eternally; 

For  ever  and  ever,  duration  without  beginning  or  end. 

Ever  and  anon,  occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  frequently. 

Ever  so,  or  Never  so  (?).  Which  is  correct:  Be  he  ever  so 
wise,  or  Be  lie  never  so  wise  ?  Both  are  correct.  The 
former  states  the  sentence  affirmatively,  and  the  latter 
negatively.  "He  refuses  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely,"  means  "though  he  charms  as 
no  charmer  ever  did  before,"  or  "as  never  a  charmer 
charmed  before."  "...  charm  he  ever  so  wisely,"  means 
"  though  he  charms  as  wisely  as  [the  best]  charmer  ever 
charmed."  The  latter  form  is  now  the  more  usual,  and 
is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  English  idiom. 
Old  English  tkfer  or  <tfre,  ever,  always. 
Ever-  (a  prefix),  without  intermission,  never  ending,  perpetually. 

Evergreen,  ev'.er  green,  perpetually  green,  not  deciduous. 

Everlasting1,  endless;  everlasting-ly,  everlasting-ness. 

Evermore,  ev'.er-more  (3  syl.),  always. 

Evert,  e-vert',  to  turn  aside,  to  overthrow ;  evert'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.), 

evert'-ing;  eversion,  e.ver'.shun;  eversive,  e.ver'.s\i\ 
Latin  evert&re,  supine  cversum,  eversio  (e  verto,  to  turn  away  from). 
Every,  ev'.e.ry,  all  taken  one  by  one,  each  one  of  several. 

Everyday,  common,  usual.    Everywhere,  in  every  place. 
A  compound  of  the  Ang.-Sax.  ccfer  and  cclc,  ever-  each,  all  one  by  one. 
Evesdropper,  evz'.drop.per  (is  the  better  spelling,  but  eavesdrop- 
per is  the  more  general),  a  sneak,  a  surreptitious  listener. 
Old  English  efese,  eaves ;  efes  dropa  (not  cefese). 
Evict,  e.vlkt',  to  dispossess  by  legnl  proceedings ;  evict'-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  evict'-ing ;   eviction,  e.vik'.shun. 
Fr.  Eviction ;  Lat.  evictio,  evictus  (e  vinco,  sup.  vidmn,  to  expel  from]. 
Evidence,   ev'.i. dense,  testimony,  proof;    evident,    ev'.i.dent; 
ev'ident-ly;  evidential,  ev'.i. den". shell;  ev'idential-ly. 
To  evidence,   ev'.i.dense,  to  show  by  proof;    evidenced 

(3  syl.),  ev'idenc-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
French  Evidence,  Evident;  Latin  evldentia  (video,  to  sec). 
Evil,  e'.vil  (noun  and  adj.),  wickedness,  calamity,  wicked,  calami- 
tous; e'vil-ly,  e'vil-ness;  evil-doer,  a  wicked  person. 
Evil-eye,  a  malicious  look,  a  look  which  has  an  evil  influence. 
It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  certain  persons  possessed 
the  power  of  darting  noxious  rays  into  the  object  glared  at. 
Evil-minded,  wrongly  disposed,  malicious. 
The  Evil-One,  the  devil,  Satan. 
Old  English  ffcl  or  yfd,  yf'le,  evilly  ;  yftlnts,  evilness  ;  v.  yfel'Jan], 
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Evince,  e.vince',  to  make  evident ;  evinced'  (2  syl.),  e  vinc'-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  evinc'-ible,  evinc'-ibly ;  evincive,  e.viri.siv. 

Latin  evinctre,  to  prove,  to  evince  (e  vinco,  to  vanquish  wholly). 
The  word  means  to  show  what  is  right  by  the  argumentum  ad 
absurdum,  that  is,  by  proving  the  contrary  to  be  wrong. 

Eviscerate,  e  .vis'. se. rate,  to  disembowel ;  evis'cerat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

evis'cerat-ing ;  evisceration,  e.vis'.sc. ray". shun. 
Fr.  EviscErer,  Evisceration  ;  Lat.  evisc£rator,  evtscero  (viscera,  bowels). 
Evoke,  e.voke',  to  call  forth ;  evoked'  (2  syl.),  evok'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Evocation,  e' '.vo.hay" '.shun,  the  act  of  calling  forth. 
French  Evocation,  Ewquer;  Latin  evGcatio,  evScator,  cvocclre  (e  voco). 
Evolve,  e.volve',to  unroll;  evolved'  (3  syl.),  evolv'-ing,  evolv'-er. 
Evolution,  ev' .o.lu"  .shun,  (in  Algebra)  the  extraction  of  roots. 
The  reverse  process  is  Involution.     Thus — 
3  ^27,  that  is,  find  the  cube  root  of  27  (viz.,  3)  is  an 
example  of  Evolution;  but  33,  that  is,  raise  3  to  the  cube 
or  third  power  (riz.,  27)  is  an  example  of  Involution. 
Evolutionary,  e'.vo.lu".shun.a.ry,  pertaining  to  evolution. 
French  Evolution;  Latin  cvolvgre,  supine  evolutum,  ewlutio  (e  volvo, 
to  roll  out  or  unfold  ;  in  volvo,  to  roll  on  [itself]).    In  the  example 
given,  three  is  rolled  three  times  on  itself. 

Evulsion,  e.viil'.shun,  the  act  of  pulling  or  plticking  out. 

French  Evulsion  ;  Latin  evulsio  (e  vello,  supine  vulsum,  to  pull  out). 
Ewe,  Yew,  You  (pronounced  alike).    Yew,  a  tree.    You,  a  pron. 
Ewe,  pronounced  u  (not yow  to  rhyme  withdrew),  a  female  sheep. 
Ram  or  Tup,  the  sire ;  female  ewe ;  offspring,  lamb ;  if  a 

male  it  is  a  tup-lamb,  fern,  a  ewe-lamb. 
After  being  weaned,  lambs  are  called  hoggets  [or  hoggs] ; 

the  male  is  a  tup-hogget,  the  fern,  a  ewe-hogget. 
After  removal  of  the  first  fleece  both  are  shearlings. 
After  removal  of  the  second  fleece  the  male  is  a  two-shear- 

tup  (if  castrated  a  wether),  the  fern,  is  a  ewe. 
Old  English  eowu,  plu.  eowa,  a  ewe ;  eon,  you  ;  iw,  the  yew-tree. 
Ewer,  w'.er,  a  toilet  jug,  a  cream -pot.    Your,  u'.er  (pron.) 

Ewery,  u'.ry,  one  of  the  royal  household  who  serves  water 
in  ewers  after  dinner,  and  has  charge  of  the  table-linen. 
Old  Eng.  huer  or  hwer,  a  ewer  or  jug.    "Your,"  eower;  Germ.  ewer. 
Ex-  (Lat.  and  Gk.  prefix),  out  of,  out,  proceeding  from,  off  of, 
beyond.      Occasionally  it  is  intensive.      Added  to  the 
names  of  office  it  means  that  the  office  was  once  held  by 
the  person  named,  but  is  no  longer  so :  as  ex-mayor. 
Ex-  is  written  ef-  before  an  "  f,"  and  e-  before  the  liquids 

and  the  consonants  c,  d,  g,  j,  and  v. 

The  Greek  prefix  is  written  ec-  before  c,  and  in  one  example 
(eccentric)  the  Latin  prefix  is  so  written  also.  - 
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Exact,   ex.act',   precise,    to    extort ;      exact'-ly,    exact'-ness ; 
exact'-ed,  exact'-ing;   exaction,  ex.uk'. shun ;  exact'-or. 
Exactitude,  ex.aW.ti.tude,  precision. 

French  exact,  exaction,  exactitude,  exacteur;  Latin  exactio,  exactor,  r. 
cxigo,  supine  exactum  (ex  ago,  to  drive  on  [to  the  end]). 

Exaggerate,  ex.afje.rate,  to  overstate  the  truth ;  exag'gerat-ed 
(Kule  xxxvi.),  exag'gerat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  exag'gerat-or, 
exag'geratory;  exaggerative,  ex.afje.ra.fiv;  exaggera- 
tion, ex.afje.ray".shun,  overstatement. 

French  exagtrer  (wrong),  exoneration,  exageratif;  Latin  exaggf  ratio, 
exaggfrator,  exaggirdre  (agger,  a  pile  or  heap).    The  French  word 
is  nonsense,  being  a  compound  of  ager,  a  field. 
Exalt,  ex.olt',  to  elevate;  exalt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  exal'ted-ness, 

exalt'-ing,  exalt'-er;  exaltation,  ex' .ol.tay"  .shun. 
Examine,  ex.am'.in,  to  scrutinise,  to  test  by  trial;  examined, 

cx.um'.ind;  exam'in-ing,  exam'in-er,  exam'inant. 
Examination,  ex.um'.i.nay".shun;  exam'en,  the  tongue  or 

needle  of  the  beam  of  a  balance,  examination. 
Fr.  examination,  examiner;  Lat.  exdmen,  examfnatio,  exdmfndre.    ' 
Example,  ex.am'.p'l,  a  pattern.    (Fr.  exemple;  Lat.  exemplum.) 
(It  is  a  pity  that  this  word  is  cut  off  by  false  spelling  from 
its  congeners.)    See  Exemplar. 
Exasperate,  ex.as'.pe.rate,  to  irritate ;  exas'perat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

exas'perat-ing ;  exasperation,  cx.a»'.pe.ray".shuit. 
Fr.  exaspgrer,  exasperation;  Lat.  cxasperdtio,  exasperare(asper,  rough). 
Ex  cathedra,  ex  kath'.e.drah,  with  dogmatic  authority. 

Latin  ex  cathfdra;  Greek  ex  kathedra,  from  the  [papal]  chair. 
Excavate,  ex'.ka.vate,  to  dig  out;   ex'cavat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
ex'cavat-ing,  ex'cavat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  one  who  exca- 
vates; excavation,  ex' .ha.vay" .shun,  a  digging  out. 
French  excaver,  excavation;  Latin  excavatio,  excavdre  (cdvea,  a  cave). 
Exceed,  to  go  too  far,  to  excel ;    exceed'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.) ; 
exceed'-ing,  going  too  far,  excelling,  (adj.)  very  large, 
(adv.)  extremely ;  exceed'ing-ly. 

Excessive,  ex.sgs'.siv ;  exces'sive-ly,  exces'sive-ness ;  ex- 
ces'sive-ly,  extremely;  excess',  superabundance. 
(Exceed,  proceed,  and  succeed,  end  in  -ceed,  but  all  other 
compounds  of  cedo  end  in  -cede.    Rule  xxvii.) 
Latin  excedo,  supine  excessum  (ex  ccdo,  to  go  forth  [too  far]).    French 
exces,  excessif;  Latin  excessus. 

Excel,  ex.sel',  to  surpass;  excelled'  (2  syl.),  excell'-ing  (R.  iv.) 
Excellent,  ex' '.cel.lent ;  ex'cellent-ly,  excellence. 
Excellency,  plu.  excellencies  (Rule  xliv.),  ex'.sel.ten.siz.    A 
title  of  address  given  to  viceroys,  ambassadors,  &c. 

French  exceller,  excellence,  excellent;  Latin  excellens,  gen.  excellentis, 
excdkntia,  v.  excelle're  (ex  cello,  to  break  or  go  beyond). 
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("Excel"  ought  to  have  double  -I,  as  it  comes  from  the  Latin  cello, 
"to  go  beyond";  and  not  from  celo,  "to  hide.") 

Excelsior  (Lat.)  Longfellow's  poem  has  given  to  this  word  the 
meaning  of  "  my  aim  is  always  higher  still." 

Excentric  (ex.sent'.trik)  is  the  better  spelling,  hut  eccentric  the 
more  general.  (See  Eccentric.) 

Except,  ex.sept',  unless,  without,  exclusive  of,  to  pass  over,  to 
leave  out;  except'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  except'-ing ;  except'-or; 

Exception,  ex.sep' '.shun,  not  according  to  rule,  an  objection  ; 

Excep'tion-able  (Kule  xxiii.),  liable  to  objection ; 

Unexcep'tion-able,  free  from  objection ; 

Excep'tion-al,  forming  an  exception. 

Except,  Unless.  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  Hess 
me,  or  "unless"  tlwu  bless  me.  Both  these  are  gram- 
matical. "I  will  not  let  thee  go,  Except  this  proviso, 
viz.  that  thou  bless  me."  Here  except  is  the  imperative 
mood  of  the  verb.  "  Unless"  is  preferable. 

French  accepter,  exception,  cxceptionncl ;  Latin  cxceptio,  v.  exdpicre, 
supine  exceptum  (ex  cdplo,  to  take  out). 

Excerpted,  ex.serp'.ted,  expurgated,  selected ;   excerpt'-or. 

Excerptions,  ex.serp'. shuns,  [literary]  selections ;  excerpta. 

Latin  cxcerpo,  to  pick  out  (carpo,  to  cull),  cxcerptio,  excerpta. 
Excess',  superfluity ;  excessive,  ex.s8s'.siv.    (See  Exceed.) 

Exchange,  cx.tchangc',  to  barter,  to  give  one  thing  for  another ; 

exchanged'  (2  syl.),  exchang'-ing  (R.  xix.),  exchang'-er. 
Exchange'-able  <-ce  and  -fie  retain  the  -e  final  before  -able, 

Rule  xx.);  exchangeability,  cx.tcliange'.a.bll".i.ty. 
Bill  of  Exchange,  a  written  promise  on  stamped  paper  to 

pay  a  stated  sum  of  money  within  a  stated  time. 
'Change,  the  Royal  Exchange  for  money  brokers. 
French  echange,  eclmngeable ;  Latin  camblre;  Low  Latin  cambidrc, 

to  exchange ;  cambium,  a  change ;  cambUas. 

Exchequer,  ex.tcltek'.cr,  a  treasury,  (colloquially)  funds  in 
hand.  Court  of  Exchequer,  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
affecting  the  public  revenue ;  Exchequer  Chamber. 

French  fahiquier,  cour  de  l'<?chiquier."It  was  denominated  Scaccd- 
rium,  from  »  caecum  (a  chess-board),  and  was  so  called  from  a 
checkered  cloth  laid  on  the  table  of  the  court." — Madox. 

Excise,  ex.size'  (Rule  lix.),  a  tax  on  articles  of  home  production, 
(adj.)  pertaining  to  such  a  tax ;  excisable  (Rule  xxiii.), 
ex.size'. a.b'l;  excised,  ex. sad';  excis'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Excision,  ex.sizh'.un,  amputation,  a  cutting  off. 
French  exc'tf,  excitinn;  Latin  erclsio,  rxcldfre,  to  cut  off  (er  credo]. 
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Excite,  ex. site',  to  stimulate;  exclt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  excit'-ing, 
exclt'ing-ly,  exclt'-er,  exclt'-able,  excit'able-ness,  ex- 
cit'ably;  excitability,  ex.slte'.a.btt".i.ty ;  exclt'-ant; 
excitation,  ex' .si' .tay"  .shun ;  excite'-ment. 

French  excitabilitf,  excitable,  excitant,  excitation,  excitatif,  exciter; 
Lat.  excttdtio,  cxcltans,  gen.  excltantis,  excitare  (ex  cieo,  to  stir  up). 

Exclaim'  (2  syl.),  exclaimed'  (2  syl.),  exclainx'-ing,  exclaim'-er. 
Exclamation  (not  exclaimation),  ex'.kla.may".shun. 
Exclamative,  ex.klum'.a.fiv  ;  exclain'atory. 
French  exclamation;  Latin  txddmutio,  exddmdre  (clamo,  to  call). 

Exclude,   ex.klude',  to  shut  out;    excliid'-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.), 

exclud'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  exclud'-er; 
Exclusion,  ex.Jilu,'.zhun;  exclu'sion-ary,  exclu'sion-ist ; 
Exclusive,  exMu'.slv;   exclu'sive-ly,  exclu'sive-ness. 
French  exclusion;  Latin  exclusio,  exdudo  (ex  daudo,  to  shut  out). 

Excogitate,  ex.lcof.i.tate,  to  think  deeply  on  a  subject,  to  think 
till  the  solution  is  discovered;    excog'itat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
excog'itiit-ing  (R.  xix.);  excogita.tiorL,~cx.koj'.i.tay".shun 
(one  of  the  few  words  in  -tion  which  is  not  French). 
Latin  excogUdtio,  cxcoglttire  (ex  cogtto,  to  think  out). 

Excommunicate,  ex'.kom.mu".ni.lMte,  to  exclude  from  church 
"communion";  excommu'nicat-ed  (II.  xxxvi.),  exconimu'- 
nicat-ing ;  excommunication,  cx'.ko>n.mu'.ni.1cay".shun. 

Exconimiinication,  Interdict,  Anathema. 

Individuals  are  "excommunicated,"  or  excluded  from 
church  privileges  ; 

The  clergy  is  "  interdicted,"  or  forbidden  to  administer 
to  persons  under  excommunication,  and  persons  excom- 
municated are  interdicted  or  forbidden  to  receive  the 
sacraments.  A  nation  is  laid  under  rai  "  interdict,"  or 
deprived  of  church  privileges,  but  not  "excommunicated." 
"Anathema,"  the  curse  accompanying  excommunication. 

Lesser  excommunication,  prohibition  toreceivetheeucharist. 

Greater  excommunication,  exclusion  from  all  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  services  of  the  church. 

Fr.   excommunication,  excommunier;    Lat.  excoinmunlcdtio,  cxcom- 
munlcdre  (communio,  communion ;  com  muuus,  a  mutual  benefit). 

Excoriate,    cx.kd'.ri.ate,   to    abrade    the    skin ;    exco'riat-ed, 

exco'riat-ing;  excoriation,  ex.kr/.ri.a".slLun,  abrasion. 
Fr.  excorier,  excoriation;  Lat.  excuridre  (ex  corium,  [loss]  of  the  skin). 

Excortication,   ex.hor'.ti.kay".shun,   denudation   of   the   bark; 

excorticated,  ex.kor'.ti.ka.ted,  stripped  of  its  bnrk. 
French  excortication;  (Latin  ex  cortex,  [deprived]  of  its  bark). 
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Excrement,  ex'.kre.ment,  animal  soil ;  excrement'al,  voided  as 
excrement ;  excrementitious,  ex'.kre.men.t'ish".us,  of  the 
nature  of  excrement. 

Excrete,  ex.kreet',  to  discharge  from  the  body;  excret'-ed 
(Kule  xxxvi.),  excret'-ing ;  excretion,  ex.kree'.shun ; 
excretive,  ex.kree'.tiv ;  excretory,  cx.kree'.to.ry. 

Fr.  excriment,  excrgmentitiel,  excretion,  excr&toire;  Lat.  excreiiuntum, 
excretio,  v.  excernfre,  supine  excretum,  to  purge  from  [the  body]. 

Excrescence,  ex.kres'. sense  (not  ex.kree'. sense),  a  tumour. 

Excrescency,  plu.  excrescencies,  ex.kres'. s$n.siz  (Eule  xliv.) 
Excrescent,  ex.kres'.sent  (not  ex.kree' '.sent). 
Lat.  excrescens,  gen.  cxcrescentis,  ex  cresco,  to  grow  out  [of  the  body]. 
Excrete,  ex.creet';  excretion,  ex.cree'.shun.    (Sec  Excrement.) 
Excruciate,  ex.kru'.si.ate,  to  torment;  excru'ciat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

excru'ciat-ing  (R.  xix.);  excruciable,  ex.kru'.si.a.Vl. 
Excruciation,  ex.kru'.si.a".shun.    (Not  a  French  word.) 
Latin  excriicidbiUs,  excrticidre,  sup.  excrucidtum  (crux,  a  cross). 
Exculpate,  ex.kul'.pate,  to  exonerate ;  excul'pat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
excuTpat-ing  (R,   xix.);    exculpatory,   ex.kiil.pa.to.ry ; 
exculpation,  ex' '.kul.pay" '.shun.    (Not  a  French  word.) 
Latin  exculpare  (ex  culpa  [to  free]  from  blame);  French  disculper. 
Excursion,  ex.kur'.shun,  a  pleasure  trip ;  excur'sion-ist. 
Excursive,  ex.kur'.siv ;  excur'sive-ly,  excur'sive-ness. 
Fr.  excursion;  Lat.  excursio,  excursdre  (cursus,  a  running  [about]). 
Excuse,  (noun)  ex.kuce',  (verb)  ex.kuze'  (Rule  li.),  an  apology, 

to  pardon,  to  dispense  with ;  excuse'-less.  ex.kuce'. less. 
Excused,    ex.kuzd';     excus'-ing    (Rule    xix.),    ezcua'-er, 

excus-able,  ex.kuze'.a.b'l;  excu'sable-ness,  excu'sably. 
Excuse  my  writing  more,  or  Excuse  my  not  writing  more  (?) 
Both  these  are  correct,  but  the  former  is  more  agreeable 
to  our  English  idiom:    Excuse  [dispense  with]  my  writ- 
ing more,  so  excuse  [dispense  with]  my  attendance;  but 
excuse  [pardon]  my  not  writing  more,  excuse  [pardon]  my 
absence.    The  rule  is  excuse  [dispense  with]  the  perform- 
ance ;  excuse  [pardon]  the  non-performance. 
French  excusable,  excuser,  excuse.;    Latin  excusdre,   excusdbtlis  (ex 
causa,  [free]  from  motive). 

Execrate,  ex'.e.krate,  to  detest,  to  curse ;  ex'ecrat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
ex'ecrat-ing  (R.  xix.) ;  execrable,  ex'.e.kru.b'l,  detestable ; 
ex'ecrably;  execration,  ex'.e.kray".shun;  ex'ecratory. 

French  execrable,  execration:  Latin  execrdbUis,  execnitio,  execrdri 
(ex  sacro,  the  reverse  of  "consecrate";  sacer,  sacred). 

ExecTite,  ex'.e.kute,  to  perform,  to  put  to  death ;  ex'ecut-ed  (R. 
xxxvi.),  ex'eciit-ing  (R.  xix.);  executory,  ex'.$.ku.to.ry, 
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Executive,  ex.ck'.u.tiv,  the  governing  body ;   exec'utive-ly. 

Executor,  fern,  executrix,  ex.ek'.u.tor,  e.r.ek'.u.trix,  one 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  "Will"  of  a  deceased  person. 

Executor-ship,  ex.ek'.u.tor-sldp.    (-ship,  "office.") 

Executioner,  cx'.e.kri".shun.cr,  an  official  hangman. 

Execution,  ex'. e. kit,". shun,  capital  punishment,  performance. 
French  cxtcuter,  execution,  ex<?cuteur  (executor    and   executioner), 
ext'cutrice,  fxfcutif,  extcutoire;  Latin  executio,  executor,  v.  exgquor, 
supine  executum  (ex  stfquor,  to  follow  out). 

Exegesis,  ex'.e.jce".sis,  a  critical  explanation  [of  a  Scripture  text]; 
exegetical,  eaf.e.jet".i.kul,  expository ;  exeget'ical-ly. 

French  exegese,  exeyttiquc;  Greek  ex£g£sis  (exege'te's,  a  guide). 
Exemplar,  ex.em'.plar,  something  to  he  copied,  a  model ; 

Exemplary,  ex'.$m.plltjry  (not  ex.em'.plu.nj),  worthy  of  imi- 
tation ;  ex'emplari-ly  (Rule  xi.),  ex'emplari-ness. 

Exemplify,  ex.em'.pti.fy,  to  show  by  example ;  exemplifies 
(Rule  xi.),  ex.em'.pli.flze ;  exemplified,  ex.em'.pll.fide ; 
exem'plifi-er  (Rule  xi.),  exeni'plify-ing  (Rule  xi.),  ex- 
emplification, ex.ciii'.pli.ji.kay".shun  (not  a  French  word). 

Exempli  gratia  (contracted  to  e.g.,  or  ex.gr.),  ex.em'.pli 
rjra'.she.a,  for  instance,  take  for  example. 

Example,  ex.um'.p'l  (the  one  exception)  is  ill-spelt. 

French  cxemplaire,  exemple ;  Latin  exemplum,  exemplar,  exempldre. 
"Exemplify,"  exemplum  facio  [see  -fy],  to  give  an  example. 
Exempt',  to  except,  not  included ;  exempt'-ed,  exempt' -ing. 

Exemption,  ex.emp'.shun,  immunity.    (Followed  by  from.) 

French   exempt,  exempter,  exemption;   Latin   exemptio,  v.  exlmo, 

supine  exemptum  (ex  emo,  to  buy  out). 
Exequies  (no  sing.),  ex.'e.kwiz,  funeral  rites.    (See  Obsequies.) 

Latin  ex<?qui(e  (no  sing.) ;  French  obstques. 

Exercise,  ex'.er.slze  (Rule  lix.),  bodily  exertion  to  promote 
health,  a  written  lesson,  something  to  be  practised; 
(verb)  to  exert,  to  discipline ;  ex'erclsed  (3  syh),  ex'er- 
cls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  ex'ercis-er,  ex'ercls-able ;  exercita- 
tion,  ex'.er.si.tay".shun,  practice.  (Not  a  French  word.) 

French  exercice  (with  -ce),  exercer ;    Latin  exerdtatio,  exercitio  and 

exercitium,  exercere  (ex  arceo,  to  drive  forth). 

Exergue  (French),  ex.erg'  (in  Numismatics),  the  lower  limb  of  a 
coin  or  medal,  separated  by  a  line  from  the  face,  and 
used  for  the  date,  and  other  subsidiary  matter. 

Greek  ex  ergdn,  out  of  the  work  proper.    (It  would  be  far  better  with- 
out the  French  -ue,  which  is  quite  un-English,  and  misleads.) 
Exert',  to  use  effort;  exert'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  exert'-ing,  exert'-er. 

Exertion  (not  exersion),  ex.er'shun,  effort.    (Not  a  Fr.  word.) 

Latin  exertdre  (frequentative  of  exiro,  ex  sero),  to  thnwt  out  or  put 
forth.  This  word  has  no  connexion  with  exercise,  although  iu 
French  the  two  are  confounded. 
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Exfoliate,  ex.fo'.li.ate,  to  scale  off;  exfoliat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

exfo'liat-ing  (Rule  xix.);  exfoliation,  ex.fd'.li.d".shun. 
Fr.  exfolier,  exfoliation  (Lat.  ex  folium,  [to  throw]  off  leaves  or  scales). 
Exhale,  ex.hale'  (not  ex.ale'),  to  reek,  to  send  forth  vapour; 

exhaled'  (2  syl.),  exhal'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  exhal'-ant. 
Exhalation,  ex' .ha.lay" .sliun  (not  ex'.a.lay".shun). 
French  exhalation,  exhaler,  exhalant ;  Latin  exhalans,  gen.  exhalantl.i, 

exlialatio,  exhaldre  (hdlttus,  breath,  vapour). 
Exhaust,    ex.haust'    (not    ex.mtst'),    to    expend :    exhaust'-ed 

(Eule  xxxvi.),  exhaust'-ing,  exhaust'-er,  exhaust'-lesa. 
Exhaustion,  ex.liaus'.tclnm;  exhaustive,  ex.Junis'.tlv. 
French  exhaustion ;  Latin  cxhaustio,  exhawio,  supine  Kfhauslum  (<.x 

haurfo,  to  draw  from,  to  draw  out  liquids). 
Exhibit,  ex.hib'M  (not  ex.lb'M),  to  show,  to  display ;  exhib'it-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  exhib'it-ing ;  exhibitive,  exMl' ~tt.lv. 
Exhibitor,  eo;.7«&'.W.er(better -or,  R.  xxxvii.),  one  who  exhibits; 
Exhibitioner,  ex'.hi.bfeh".on.er,  a  scholar's  pension. 
Exhibition,  ex' MMsh" .un,  a  public  show,  a  pension  for 

scholars;  exhiliitoiy,  exMb'.i.to.ry. 

French  txldber,  exhibition,  exhibitoire;  Latin  exhlVttio,  exhibitor, 
exMbere,  supine  exhibttutn  (ex  habeo,  to  have  out). 

Exhilarate,  exMl'.e.rate    (not  ex.H'.e.rate),  to  cheer ;    exhil'a- 

rat-ed,  exhil'arat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  exhil'arating-ly. 
Exhilaration,   exMl'.e, ray". shun    (not    a    French   word); 

exhil'arat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  exhil'arant. 
Latin  exhllSrdtio,  exhlUrator,  exMl&rure  (Mluro,  to  rcake  merry). 
Exhort,  exJiorlf  (not  ex.ort'),  to  incite  to  good  works ;  exhort'-ed, 

exhort'-ing,  exhort'-er ;    exhortative,  ex.hor' .ta.llv . 
Exhortation,  ex'.hor.tay".shun;  exhortatory,  ex.hor'. ta. to. rt/. 
French  exhortation,  exhortatif,  exhortoire,  exhorter;  Latin  txhorldtio, 
exhortari  (hortor,  Greek  6rio,  part  of  the  verb  ornumi,  to  stir  up^. 
Exhume,  ex.hume'  (not  ex.ume'),  to  disinter ;   exhumed  (2  syJ.), 
exhum'-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;   exhumation,  ex'.hu.may".shnn. 
French  exhumer,  exhumation;  Latin  ex  humure,  to  disinter  (htimus). 
Exigency,  plu.  exigencies,  ex'.l.jZn.siz,  a  necessity;   exigence, 

ex'.l.jence;  exigent,  ex'.i.jent;  exigible,  ex'.i.jLb'l. 
Lat.  exigens,  gen.  exigentis,  exigure;  Fr.  txigeant,  exigence,  exigible. 
Exile,  ex'. He,  one  banished,  place  of  banishment,  to  banish  ; 

exiled,  ex'. lid;  exll'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  exile'-ment. 
Fr.  exiler,  exit;  Lat.  exttlum,  exuldre,  exul  (ex  solum,  from  the  soil). 
Exist',  to  live,  to  be;  exist'-ed,  exist'-ing,  exist'-ence,  exist'-ent. 
Fr.  exister,  existant  (wrong),  existence;  Lat.  existens,  gen.  -entis,  exist^rt. 
Exit,  plu.  exeunt.     "  Exit,"  a  stage  direction  for  the  speaker  to 
leave  the  stage.  Exeunt,  ex'.e.unt,  more  than  one  to  leave. 
Exeunt  omnes,  ex'.e.unt  <???t'.?u"?,  all  the  actors  to  leave. 
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Exo-  (a  Greek  prefix),  out  of,  on  the  outside,  out  from. 

Exodus,  cx'.o.dus,  a  departure  from  a  place.     (Should  be 

cxhodus  according  to  our  English  system.) 
Greek  ex  htidtis,  the  way  out ;  in  Greek  t?£o5os. 

Ex  oftlcio  (Lat.),  ex  of.jish'.i.o  (not  o.fish'.i.o),  by  virtue  of 
ollice.  As  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  "  ex  officio  " 
member  of  the  privy  council. 

Exogens,  ex'.o.jcns,  plants  (like  timber  trees)  which  grow  in 
bulk  by  concentric  layers,  each  year  being  marked  by  a 
layer  outside  the  previous  ones. 
Endogens,  cn'.do.jf'iis,  plants  (like  reeds)  which  increase  in 

bulk  by  pith  formed  within  the  plant. 
Exogenous,  ex.oj'.e.nus ;   cxog'enite,  a  fossil  plant  of  the 
exogenous  structure,    (-ite  (in  Gcol.),  a  fossil,  Gk.  lithos.') 
Gk.  exo-  g£n6,  to  produce  from  the  outside  ;  enclo-  g#tid,  ..  ..inside. 

Exonerate,  cx.oii'.e.rate,  to  exculpate;  exon'erat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
exon'eral-ing  (li.  xix.) ;   exoneration,  ex.on' .e.ray"  .shun. 
Lat  exdncrdre  (onus,  a  burden)    "Exoneration "  not  French. 
Exorbitant,   cx.or'.bV.tant,   enormous,    unreasonable ;    exor'bi- 

tant-ly,  exorbitance  (4  syl.),  exor'bitancy. 
French  exorbitant;  Latin  exorlttans,  gen.  cxorbltantis,  exorlltarc  (ca 
orbita,  out  of  the  way). 

Exorcise,  ex". or. size  (not  ex.or'.size.)     Ex'ercise,  to  practise. 
Ex'orcise,  to  expel  evil  spirits ;  ex'orcised  (3  syl.),  ex'orcls-ing. 
Ex'orcls-er,  an  exorcist;  ex'ercls-er,  one  who  exercises. 
Exorcism,  ex'.or.sizm,  the  act  of  exorcising;  ex'orciat. 

French    cxorciscr,  cxorciste,   cxorcisme ;   Greek   exorklxo,   exorLUUs 
(orkSs,  an  oath;. 

Exordium,  plu.  exordiums  (not  exordia],  ex. or'. dJ. urn,  the  intro- 
duction of  [a  speech];  exordial,  ex.or'.di.ul,  introductory. 
Latin  exordium  (ordwr,  to  begin,  from  orlor,  to  arise);  Fr.  exordt. 

Exosmose,  ex'. oz. muse,  the  trnnsmission  of  a  fluiil  to  the  outside 
of  a  membraue  or  other  i>orous  substance;  exosmotic, 
ex'. os. mot". Ik  (adj.) 

Endosmose,  en'.dos.muse,  the  transmission  of  a  fluid  to  the 

interior  surface  of  a  membrane  or  other  porous  substance. 

Gr.  exo-  6smu$,  impulsion  outwards ;  endo-  6smds,  impulsion  inwards. 

Escstome,  ex'.os.tom  (in  Botany},  the  passage  through  the  outer 
integument  of  the  ovule  (2  syl.) 

Greek  ex6  sttima,  out  of  the  foramen  or  mouth. 
Exostosis,  ex.os'.to.st8  (not  ex.os.tcf.sts),  a  tumour  of  the  bone, 

Greek  ex  6std-  (and  the  affix),  a  growth  out  of  the  bone. 
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Exoteric,    ex'.o.ter".rik,   public ;    exoterical,    cx'.o.ter".ri/.kul  ; 

exotericizm,   ex'.o.ter".ry.s1zm.      Opposed    to    Esoteric, 

es'.o.ter".r^k.     (The  o  in  these  words  is  long  in  the  Gk.) 
Pythagoras  stood  behind  a  curtain  when  he  lectured ;  those  admitted 

"within  the  veil"  were  called  his  esoteric  disciples,  those  outside 

his  exoteric. 
Aristotle  applied  the  word  esoteric  to  the  disciples  who  attended  his 

abstruse  morning  lectures,  and  exoteric  to  those  who  attended  only 

his  popular  evening  ones. 

Greek  exotMkSs,  (ex6terQs,  outer) ;  esdtgrikds  (csbtgrOs,  inner). 
Exotic,  cx.ot'.tk,  foreign,  applied  to  hothouse  plants. 

Indigenous,  in.dif.e.nus,  native,  applied  to  native  plants. 

(The  -o-  in  "exotic"  is  long  in  the  Greek.) 
French  exotique;  Greek  exollkSs;  Latin  exottcus,  from  a  foreign  land. 
Expand',  to  spread ;  expand'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  expand'-ing. 
Expanse,    ex.pance',    extent ;     expansion,    ex.pun'.shun  ; 

expansive,  ex.pan'.siv  ;   expan'sive-ly,  expan'sive-ness ; 

expansible,  ex.pan'.sl.b'l;  expan'sible-ness,  expan'sibly ; 

expansibility,  ex.pun'.si.bU".i.ty. 
Fr.  expansibilite,  expansion,  expannif;   Lat.  expancUre,  supine  ex- 

pansum,  expansio,  expansum  the  firmament  (ex  pando,  to  open  out). 

Ex  parte  (Lat.),  expar'.te,  one-sided:  as  an  exparte  statement. 
Expatiate,  ex.push' '.l.ate,  to  enlarge  on;  expatiat-ed  (R.  xxxvi), 
expatiat-ing    (Rule    xix.),    expatiat-or;     expatiatory, 
ex.pash".i.a.to.ry  ;  expatiation,  ex. push'. i.a". shun. 
Latin  expatidri,  to  wander  forth ;  exp&tidtor  (passus,  a  footstep). 
Expatriate,  ex.pat'.rt.ate  (not  ex.pd'.trl.ate),  to  banish;    ex- 
pat'riat-ed    (Rule  xxxvi.),   expat'riat-ing  (Rule  xix. ) ; 
expatriation,  ex.pat' '.ri.a" .shun,  banishment. 
Fr.  expatrier,  expa,triaiion(La.t.  ex  putrid,  [driven]  from  one's  country). 
Expect',  to  look  out  for,  to  hope ;   expect'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi),  ex- 
pect'-ing,  expect'ing-ly ;    expect'-er,  one  who  expects  ; 
expect'-ant,    one  who   expects  a  berth ;     expectation, 
ex'.pek'.tay".shun;     expect'-ance ;      expectancy,    plu. 
expectancies  (Rule  xliv.),  ex.pek'.tan.stz. 
Expect,  Suspect.     Expect  is  often  misused  for  suspect  (to 
be  of  opinion) :  as  I  expect  [suspect]  he  is  wrong.    I  ex- 
pect [suspect]  lie  was  disappointed.     ...  was  guilty. 
Fr.  expectation;  Lat.  cxpcctatio,  expectdre  (ex  specto,  to  look  out  for). 
Expectorate,  ex.p$k' '.to.rate,  to  spit  out;  expec'torat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.), expec'torat-ing (Rule xix.),expec'torat-or;  expec- 
toration, ex.p%k'.to.ray".shun;  expectorative,  ex.pck'.to.- 
ra.Vtv;  expec'torant,  a  medicine  to  promote  expectoration. 
French   expectorant,    expectorer,    expectoration;    Latin   expectorare 
(pectus,  the  chest). 

Expedient,  ex.pe'.di.cnt,  proper,  necessary,  a  shift ;  expe'dience. 
Expediency,  plu.  expediencies,  ex.pe',di,en.siz. 
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Expedite,  ex'.pe.ditc,  to  hasten;   ex'pedlt-ed  (B.  xxxvi.), 

ex'pedlt-ing  (11.  xix.),  ex'pedite-ly ;  expedition,  ex'.pe.- 

dish".un;  expeditiovis,  ex.' .pe.dish' .us ;  expeditious-ly. 

French  expedient,  expedier,  expedition;  Latin  expedltio,  v.  expMwe, 

supine  expedltum  (pea,  gen.  pgdis,  a  foot,  "  to  put  the  foot  forth) ". 

Expel',  to  drive  out;  eapelled'  (2  syl.),  expell'-ing,  expell'-er. 
Expulsion,  ex. piil'. shun;  expulsive,  ex.pul'.siv. 

("  Expel "  would  be  better  with  double  I,  Latin  pell[o]). 

French  expulsion,  expulsif,  v.  expulser ;  Latin  expulslo,  expello, 
supine  expulsum,  to  drive  out  or  away. 

Expend',  to  lay  out  money ;  expend'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  expend'-ing. 

Expenditure,  ex.pen'.di.tchiir,  disbursement  of  money. 

Expense'  (2  syl.)  not  expence,  cost.  (One  of  the  six  words 
in  -ense,  and  one  of  the  four  compounds  of  -pense  (Rule 
xxvi.)  "Expense"  is  not  a  compound  of  "pence," 
which  is  a  contraction  of  pennies.  (German  phennig.) 

Expensive,  ex.pen'.siv ;  expen'sive-ly,  expen'sive-ness. 
.    Lat.  expensa,  expensuin,  v.  expendgre  (pendo,  to  weigh  out  [money]). 
Experience,  ex.pe'.rl.ence,  practical  knowledge,  to  know  practi- 
cally ;  expe'rienced  (4  syl.),  expe'rienc-ing.    (See  Expect. ) 

Experiment,  ex.per'ry.ment,  trial,  to  try,  to  essay ;  experi- 
ment-ed,  experiment-ing. 

Experimentist,ea;.^er'r?/.men.£{s£,  one  who  tries  experiments; 

Experimental,  cx.per'ry.men".tal;   experimen'tal-ly ; 

Experimentation,  ex,per'ry.men.tay".shun,  experimental 
practice ; 

Experimentative,  ex.peYry.men'.tu.tiv ;  experimentative-ly. 

Experimentum  crucis  (Latin),  ex.per'ry.men.tum  kru'-sfe,  a 
crucial  experiment,  a  severe  or  decisive  test 

(Lord  Bacon  says  that  two  diseases  or  sciences  may  run  parallel  for 
a  time,  but  will  ultimately  cross. ) 

The  weather  has  experienced  a  change  is  nonsense,  as  to 
"experience"  is  to  learn  by  trial  or  personal  knowledge. 

Frencli  experience,  exp6rvm.ente,  experimenter,  experimental;  Latin 
expSrientia,  explrimentuin,  exp&rlri,  expertus  ( pgrltus,  skilful). 

Expert,  ex'.pert  (n.),  one  skilled  in  deciphering... ;  ex.pcrt'  (adj.), 

skilful;  expert'-ly,  expert'-ness. 
French  expert;  Latin  expertus  (v.s.) 

Expiate,  ex'.pi.ate,  to  atone  for;  ex'piat-ed  (R.  xxxvi),  ex'piat-ing 
(B. xix.);  expiation,  tx'.pi.a".shun;  expiative, ex'.pl.a.tlv 
Expiable,  ex'.pl.u.b'l,  that  may  be  atoned  for; 
Expiatory,  ex'.pi.a.to.ry,  having  power  to  make  atonement. 
Expiator,  ex'.pi.a.tor,  one  who  makes  atonement. 
Fr.  expiation ;  Lat.  expiaMlis,  cxpidtio,  expiare  (pio,  to  purge). 
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Expire'  (2  syl.),  to  die;  expired'  (2  syl.),  explr'-ing  (Kule  xix.); 
Expiration,  ex'.pi.ray".stiun,  exhalation,  conclusion ; 
Expirable,  cx.pl'. ru.l'l;  expi'ry,  the  end;  expi'ratory. 
Fr.  expirer,  exiriration;  Lat.  explrdtio,  explrdre(splro,  to  breathe). 
Explain',  to  expound;    explained',  explain'-ing,  explain'-er ; 
explain'-able  (1st  Lat.  conj.J,  capable  of  being  explained. 
Explanatory  (not  explainatory),  ex.plun.u.to.ry. 
Explanation  (not  explaination),  ex'. pla. nay". shun  (not  Fr.) 
Latin  explanfibiHa,  erpldndtio,  expldndre  (planus,  plain). 
Expletive,  etf.plS.tlv  (not  ex.plee'.tfv),  a  supernumerary  tvor.1 
(oaths  and  exclamations  are  expletives) ;  ex'pletory,  -t'ryt 
Fr.  expUtif;  Lat.  expUtlvus,  e.xpleo,  supine  expletum  (pleo,  to  fill). 
Explicate,  ex'. pit. bate,  to  explain ;   ex'plieat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 
ex'plicat-ing;  explicable,  ex'.pl1.ku.b'l(notex.plik'.ii.b'l). 
Explication,  ex'.pli.kay".sliun;  explicative,  ex'.pU.ka.Hv. 
Ex'plicat-or ;  explicatory, ex'.pUMa.t'ry(notex.plik'.a.tor'nj). 
Explicit,ex.2)Zzs'.T(,distinct,  plain;  explic'it-ly,explic'it-ness. 
Fr.  expliquer,  explication,  explicatif,  explicateur,  explicite;  Lat.  expll- 
cdbllis,  cxpllcdtio,  cxpltcdtor,  explicit,  explicdre  (ex plico,  to  unfold). 

Explode,  e x.plude',  to  burst  forth  with  sudden  violence ;  explod'-ed 
(11.  xxxvi.),explod'-ing,explod'-er;  explod'-ible(not-aWe). 

Explosion,  ex.pl<7.sJiun;  explosive,  cx.plu'^iv;  explo'sive-ly, 

explo'sive-ness,  liability  to  explode. 

Fr.  explosion;  ~L&i.expldsio,  explodJre,  sup.  ezpldwm(plavdo,  to  clap). 

Exploit'  (2  syl.),  an  heroic  deed,  an  achievement  (Fr.  Lat.  expletio). 

Explore'  (2  syl.),  to  examine ;    explored'  (2  syl.),  explor'-ing, 

explor'-er ;    exploration,  ex'.pld.raif'.slmn  ;   explorator, 

ex.plor'ra.tor  (not  cx.plo.ray'.tor) ;  explor'atory. 

French  exploration,  explorer;  Latin  explordtio,  explorator,  explordre. 

Explosion,  ex.plo'.shun ;  explosive,  ex.pW.siv.    (See  Explode,) 

Exponent,  ex.po'.nent,  an  interpreter,  the  index  of  a  number  : 

thus  in  a3,  25  the  3,  5  are  the  exponents  of  a  and  2. 
Latin  exponens,  gen.  exponent-is  (exponlre,  to  put  or  spread  out). 

Export,  (noun)  ex'. port,  (verb)  ex.port',  goods  sent  to  a  foreign 
market,  to  send  goods  to  a  foreign  market;  export'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  export'-ing,  export'-er,  export'-able  (1st 
Latin  conjugation),  exportation,  ex'.por.tay".shun. 
French  exporter,  exportation;  Latin  exportdtio,  exportdre  (exporto). 

Expose,   ex.puze',  to  exhibit;    exposed'  (2    syl.),  expos'-ing, 
expds'-er,  one  who  exposes  or  discloses. 

Exposure,  cx.po'.zhur;  expositor,  ex.poz'.i.tor,  expository. 
Exposition,  ex'.po.zish".wi,  an  interpretation,  apublic  display. 
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Expositive,  ex.poz'.i.tlv ;  exposednega,  e.r.pd'. zed. ness. 
Expose,  ex.po'.za  (French),  a  laying  bare  of  secret  ads'. 
Expound'  (2  syl.),  to  interpret;  expound'-ed,  expourid'-en 
French  exposer,  exposition;  Latin  eXpdsitio,  cxputttor,  cxpSnSre. 
Expostulate,  ex.pos'. tu.late,  to  remonstrate.    (Followed  by  with} ; 
expos'tulat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  expos'tulat-ing  (Eule  xix.) 
Expostulation,  ex.pos'.tu.lay".slnm ;    expos'tulat-or  (Rule 

xxxvii.);   expostulatory,  ex.pos". tu.la.t'ry. 
Latin  expost&latio,  expostfddtor,  cxpostulare  (postfdo,  to  beseech). 
Expound';  exposure,  cx.pd'.zhur.    (See  Expose.) 
Express',  a  special  railway  train,  a  special  messenger,  to  utter, 
to   delineate  in  words   or  otherwise,   to   squeeze   out ; 
expressed'  (2  syl.),  express'-ing,  express'-ly,  express'-ncss. 

Expression,  ex.pres'.shun,  a  mode  of  speech,  the  phaze  of 
the  countenance,  the  soul  of  music,  the  representation  of 
a  quantity,  a  squeezing  out;  expressive,  ex.press'iv  ;  ex- 
press'ive-ly,  expressive -ness,  express'-ible,  express'ibly. 
Fr.  (Xprts,  expression,  cxpressif;  Lat.  cxpressio,txprlm,o,  m\>.expressuin 
(ex  pr&mo,  to  press  out,  to  draw  out,  hence  to  pourtray). 

Expulsion,  ex.pul'.shun ;   expulsive,  ex.piil'.sw.    (See  Expel.) 
Expunge'  (2  syl.),  to  efface ;  expunged'  (2  syl.),  expung'-er. 

Latin  (Xpunggre  (vx  pungo,  to  prick  out). 

Expurgate,  ex'. pur. gate  (not  ex.pur'.gate),  to  purify;    ex'pur- 
gat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  ex'purgat-ing,  ex'purgat.or  (11.  xxxvii.^ 
Expurgation,  ex' .pur.gay" .shun  ;  ex'purgatoiy. 
Index  expurgatorius,  in'.dex  ex.pur'.ga.tor"rt.us,  the  list 

of  books  condemned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Lat.  expurgdtio^Xpurgdtor.cxpiir gator iiu,expur gar e  (pur go,  to  purge). 
Exquisite,    ex'.kwi.zU   (not   ex'.kivl.zite),   excellent,   a   dandy; 

ex'quisite-ly,  ex'quisite-ness. 

Lat.  exqulsltus,  exyuirfre,  sup.  exquisltum  (ex  yuwo,  to  search  out\ 
Exsiccate,  ex.slk'.kate,  to  dry ;  exsic'cat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  exsic'caV- 

ing  (R.  xix.),  exsic'cant,  exsiccation,  ex'.sik.kay".shun. 
Latin  exsiccare  (ex  sicco,  to  dry  out).    (See  Desiccate.) 
Extant,  cx'.tant,  in  existence. 

Latin  extans,  gen.  extantis,  standing  out  (ex  siare). 
Extacy  (no  such  word.     See  Extasy). 

Extempore,  cx.tem'.pS.re  (not  ex.tem'.porc),  offhand,  Avithout 
preparation  ;  extemporaneous,  ex.tein'.po.raif'.nc.us  ; 
extempora'neous-ly,  extempora'neous-ness,  extem'por- 
arily  (Rule  Ixvi.,  -eous  and  -ious). 

Extemporise  (K.  xxxi.),  ex.tem'.po.rize,  to  improvise ;  extem'- 
porised  (4syl.).  extem'porls-ing  (R.  xix.),  extem'porls-er. 
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Extemporality,  ex.tem'.po.ral".i.ty    (Latin   cxtemporalitas) 

might  be  introduced,  the  art  of  improvising. 
Lat.  extemptirdneus,  -ptirdrius,  ex  tempSrS  (without  time  [to  prepare]). 

Extend',    to    prolong ;    extend'-ed,    extend'-ing,    extend'-er, 
exlend'-ible ;  extent',  size;  ex'tant,  in  existence. 

Extension,  ex.tgn' '.shun ;  extensive,  ex.ten'.siv  ;  exten'sive- 
ly,  exten'sive-ness ;  extensible,  ex.ten'.si.b'l  (not -able); 
exten'sor  [muscle],  opposed  to  the  flex'or  [muscle]. 

French  extension,  extensible,  extensibility,  extenseur ;  Latin  extendire, 
supine  extensum,  extensio,  extenslvus  (ex  tcndo,  to  stretch  out). 

Extenuate,  ex.ten'.u.ate,  to  lessen  ;   exten'uat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
exten'uat-ing,  exten'uating-ly,  exten'uat-or  (B.  xxxvii.) 

Extenuation,  ex.tcn'.u.a".slmn;  extenuatory,  ex.ten'.u.u.t'ry. 
Fr.  extenuation;  Lat.  ext<?nudtio,extgnudtor,extenudre  (te"nuis,  thin). 

Exterior,  ex.te'.ri.or,  outer,  tho  outside.    Inte'rior,  inner,  tho 

inside ;  exte'rior-ly.     Exte'riors  (phi.),  outward  parts. 
Lat.  exterior  (extra,  on  the  outside) ;  interior  (intra,  within). 

Exterminate,  ex.ter'.mi.nate,  to  eradicate ;  exter'minat-ed  (R. 
xxxvi.),  exter'minat-ing,  exter'minat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 

Extermination,      ex.  ter'. mi. nay". shun  ;      exterminative, 
ex.ter'.mi.na.tiv ;  exterminatory,  ex.ter'.mi.nd.i'ry. 

French  extcrminer,  extermination;  Latin  extermtndtio,  exterminator, 
extermindre  (ex  terminus,  [to  drive]  out  of  the  border). 

Exter'nal,  outward;   exter'nals  (plu.),  the  outward  parts  and 
forms;  exter'nal-ly ;  ex'tern,  an  out-patient.    Internal. 
Latin  externus,  v.  externdre;  French  cxteme. 
Extil'  (better  extill),  to  distil;  extilled'  (2  syl.),  extill'-ing  (Rule 

iv.),  extill'-er;  extillation,  ex' .til. lay" .shun  (Rule  viii.) 
Latin  extilldtio,  extill[dre']  (ex  stillo,  to  fall  out  in  drops). 
Extinct',  extinction,  ex.tink' '.shun.    (See  extinguish.) 

Extinguish,  ex.tin'.gwish,  to  put  out ;  extinguished  (3  syl.), 
extin'guish-ing,  extin'guish-er,  extin'guish-able. 

Extinct',  no  longer  in  existence;   extinction,  ex.tmV.shun> 
Fr.  extinction;  Lat.  extinctio,  extinguo,  supine  cxtinctum  (stingo). 

Extirpate,  ex'.tir.pate  (not  ex.tii'.patc),  to  root  out;  ex'tirpfit-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  ex'tirpat-ing,  ex'tirpat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.)  j 
extirpatory,  ex'.tir.pa.t'ry  ;  extir'pable. 

Extirpation,  ex' '.tir.pay" '.shun  (-tir-,  not  -ter-). 
Fr.  extirpation;  Lat.  extirpator,  extirpdtio,  extirpdre  (stirps,  a  root). 

Extol',  to  laud ;  extolled'  (2  syl.),  extoll'-ing  (R.  iv.),  extoll'-er. 
("  Extol "  would  be  far  better  loith  double  I.  Lat.  extoll[o].) 
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Extort',  to  wrest  from;   extort'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  extort'-ing, 
extort'-er;  extortion,  ex.tor'.shun;  extor'tion-er,  extor'- 
tion-ist,  extor'tion-ary ;  extorsive,  ex.tor'.s'iv. 
("Extortion"  ought  to  be  spelt  extorsion.) 
French  extorsion;  Latin  extorqueo,  sup.  extorsum  (torqueo,  to  twist). 
Extra,  ex'. trah,  in  addition ;  extras,  ex'.trahz,  additional  charges. 
Extra-  (Lat.pref.),  beyond,  in  excess,  additional.  (With  a  hyphen  ) 
Extra-judicial,  -ju.dish'.al,  in  excess  of  court  business. 
Extra-mundane,  -miin'.dane,  not  of  this  world. 
Extra-mural,  -mu'.rul,  outside  the  city  walls. 
Extra-parochial,  -pa.ru' '.ki.al,  not  of  the  parish. 
Extra-professional,  -pro.fesh'.on.ul,  not  professional. 
Extra-trop'ical,  -trop'.i.kul,  beyond  the  tropics. 
Extract,  (noun)  ex'.tract,  (verb)  ex.tract'.    (Rule  1.) 
Ex'tract  (noun),  a  tincture,  a  selection. 
Extract'  (verb),  to  draw  out,  to  select;  extract'-ed  (Rul« 

xxxvi.),  extract'-ing,  extract'-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Extraction,  ex.trak'.shun;  extract'-ible ;  extrac'tive,  -tiv. 
Fr.  extraction,  extractif;  Lat.  extractum  (ex  trdho,  to  draw  out). 
Extraneous,  ex.trd'.ne.us,  foreign ;  extra'neous-ly. 

Latin  extraneus  (extra,  without,  beyond). 

Extraordinary,  ex'. tra.or". di.ner ry  (not  ex.tror'. di.ner  nj),  un- 
usual ;  ex'traor'dinari-ly  (Rule  xi.),  extraordinaries  (plu.) 
ex' tra.or". di.ner riz,  extras,  things  very  unusual. 
French  extraordinaire,  extraordinaires  ;  Latin  extra  ordtndrius. 

Extravagant.e.r.frau'.a.^rant.wasteful,  prodigal;  extrav'agant-ly; 
extravagance,    ex.trdv'.a.gunce ;      extravagancy,    plu. 
extravagancies  (Rule  xliv.),  ex.trav'.a.gan.siz. 
Extravaganza,  ex.trav'.a.gan".zah,  a  musical  or  dramatic 

piece  in  which  extravagant  licence  has  been  taken. 
Fr.  extravagant,  -gance;  Lat.  extra  vagari,  to  wander  beyond  [bounds], 
Extravasate,  ex.trav'.a.sate,  to  get  out  of  the  proper  vessels 
[as  blood] ;  extrav'asat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  extrav'asat-ing 
(Rule  xix.) ;    extravasation,  ex.trav' .a.say" '.shun   (-tioti, 
"  a  state  of  being"  [out  of  the  proper  vessels]). 
Fr.  extravaser,  extravasion;  Lat.  extra  vdsa,  out  of  the  [proper]  vessels. 
Extreme,  ex.treem',  furthest  (extremest,  ex.treem'.est,  in  poetry 
only);  extremes  (plu.),  ex.treemz',  the  two  extreme  ends; 
extreme'-ly ;   extremity,  plu.  extremities,  ex.tr em'. i.ttz. 
French  extreme,  extr^mite;  Latin  extremum,  extremttas,  extremus. 
Extricate,  ex'.tri.kate,  to  free  from  difficulties  ;  ex'tricat-ed  (R. 
xxxvi.),  ex'tricat-ing  (R.  xix.);   extricable,  ex'.tri.ka.b'l. 
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Extrication,  cx'.tri.kay".s]iun,  liberation  from  difficulties, 
Latin  exlricabttis,  extricdtio,  extrlcdre  (trlca,  hairs,  &c.,  wrapped 
round  the  feet  of  birds  to  prevent  them  from  wandering.    To  "ex- 
tricate," to  get  the  feet  out  of  these  tricce  or  impediments). 

Extrinsic, ex.trln'.sik. independent;  extTinBicaMy,ex.trin'.si.kal.ly. 

French  extrinseyue  ;  Latin  extrinsfcus,  acting  from  another  source. 
Extrude'  (2  syl.),  to  thrust  out;  extrud'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  extrud'- 
ing  (R.  xix.);  extrusion,  ex.tru'.shun.    (Not  a  Fr.  word.) 
Xatin  extrudire,  supine  extrusum  (ex  trudo,  to  thrust  out). 
Exuberant,  cx.u'.be.rant,  boisterous,  luxuriant;  exu'berant-ly. 
Exuberance,  ex.u'.be.rance;  oxu'berancy,  plu.  -ciea,  -»\z. 
French  exuberance,  exuberant;   Latin  exuberant,  gen.  exubSranlis, 
exilWrarc  (uber,  a  dug  or  udder). 

Exude'  (2  syl.),  to  issue  through  the  pores  (1  syl,);  exud'-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  exud'-ing(R. xix.), exudation,  ex'.u.day".shun. 
A  corruption  of  exsude,  Latin  ex  sudo,  to  sweat  out. 
Exult',  to  rejoice  exceedingly ;  exult'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  exult'ing-ly ; 

exultation,  ex' .uLtay"  .shun ;  exult'-ant,  exult'-er. 
Lat.  cxultantia,  exultdtio,  exultdre  (ex  salto,  to  leap  about). 
Exuviae,  ex.u'.vi.e  (in  Geol.),  all  fossil  animal  matter,  the  cast- 
off  skins,  &c.,  of  animals.    (Latin  exiivice,  things  left  off.) 
Eye,  plu.  eyes,  i,  Ize  (1  syl.),  organ  of  sight,  to  watch ;  eyed, 
ide  (1  syl.);  eye-ing,  Ling.     ("Eye-ing"  and  "dye-ing'1 
are  exceptions  to  Rule  xix.) 

Old  Eng.  £ge  or  edge  ;  edg-ceppd,  the  apple  of  the  eye ;  edg-toth,  &c. 
Eyre,  I'r,  a  circuit,  as  Justices  in  Eyre,  itinerant  judges. 

Latin  ire,  to  go. 
Eyrie,  e'.ry,  the  nest  of  birds  of  prey.    (Welsh  enjr,  an  eagle.) 

Fable,  fa'.b'l  (noun  and  verb) ;  fabled,  fa'.Vld;  fa'bling,  fa'bler. 
Fabulist,  fab'.u.Ust ;    fabulous,  fub'.u.lus ;    fab'ulous-ly, 
fab'ulous-ness ;  fabulise  (not  -ize,  R.  xxxi.),  fab'.v.lize ; 
fab'ulised  (3  syl.),  fab'ulls-ing  (R.  xix.) 
French  fable,  fabuliste  ;  Latin  fabula,  fdbularis,  fabiildri. 
Fabric,  fiib'.rik,  texture,  &c. ;  fabrication,  fub'.ri.'kay".slmn ; 
Fabricate,  fnb'.ri.kate,  to  manufacture,  to  falsify;  fab'ri- 

cat-ed,  fab'ricat-ing  (R.  xix.),  fab'ricat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
French  fabriquer,  fabrication;   Latin  fdbrlcdtio,  fabricator,  fabrl- 

cdre  (fdber,  a  forger  or  smith). 

Facade,  fa.sard'  (French),  the  front  of  a  building. 
Face  (1  syl.),  the  visage,  a  surface.    Phase,  faze,  the  digc  of  the 
moon,  &c.,  the  shape  of  a  wave,  &c.     Face,  to  stand 
opposite,  to  encounter ;  faced  (1  syl.);  fac-ing,  facc'-inct ; 
facial,  fa',si.al,  pertaining  to  the  face,  as  facial  angle. 
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Facet,  fas'.et  (not  fay'.set),  one  of  the  little  flat  surfaces  of 

a  cut  diamond.     (Fr.  facette,  face ;  Lat.  fades,  a  face.) 
Facetious,  fu.se'.shus,  jocose;  face'tious-ly,  face'tious-ness. 
Facetiae,  fa.se'.shi.e,  witticisms,  merry  conceits. 
Fr.  faMie,  facdticuscment ;  Lat.  fiicetice,  facetosus,  fdcetus.  merry. 
Facilitate,  fa.sil'.i.tatc,  to  make  easy;  "facil'itat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
facil'itat-ing  (R.   xix.);    facility,    dexterity;    facilities 
(plu.)  fa,sil'.i.tiz,  means  of  reducing  difficulties. 
French  facilit^,  faciliter ;  Latin /cicnttas  (facttis,  easy). 
Fac-simile,/a/c  siin'.iJe  (Fr.),  an  exact  copy.  (Lat.factum  similis.) 
Faction,  fak'.shun,  &  cabal';  fac'tion-ist,  an  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nent ;  factious,  fak'.shus ;  factious-ly,  fac'tious-ness. 
French  faction;  "Latin  factio,  factiosus  mutinous,  (facio,  to  do). 
Factor,  fcik'.tor,  an  agent ;  fac'tor-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 

Factory,  fak'.to.ry ;  factorage,  fak'.to.rage,  a  factor's  dues. 
French  facttur,  factorage  ;  Latin  factor  (facio,  to  make  or  do). 
Factotum,  fak.tO' '.turn,  an  employ^  who  does  all  sorts  of  work. 

Pr.  factotum, ;  Lat.  fae[io]  totum,  to  da  everything. 
Faculse,  fuk'.u.le,  bright  spots  in  the  sun.     Maculae,  mak'.u.le, 

dark  spots  in  the  sun.    (Latin  faciila,  a  little  torch.) 
Facility,  plu.  faculties,  fak'.ul.tiz,  capacity,  skill,  science. 

The  faculty,  medical  practitioners  collectively  considered. 
French  facultd ;  JJa.iinfdeultas(facultoT.f&cU!g,  easy). 
There  are  four  "faculties"  or  sciences,  viz.,  arts,  theology,  law,  and 
medicine,  but  the  word  faculty  is  now  restricted,  to  the  last. 

Faddle,  fud'.d'l,  to  trifle  j  fiddle-faddle,  purposeless  nonsense. 
Fade  (1  syl.),  to  droop,  to  lose  colour;  fad'-ed,  fad'-ing  (E.  xix.' 

French  fade,  insipid  ;  Latin  vddo,  to  go  ;  Greek  badtis,  a  walk. 
Fag,  a  drudge,  to  drudge.    A  fish-fag,  a  female  fish-hawker. 
The  fag-end,  the  selvage,  the  worst  end. 
Fagged  (1  syl.),  fagg'-ing  (Rule  i.),  fagg'-er. 
A  "fag,"  Gk.  ph&gtis,  a  great  eater.     "Fas-end,"  Ang.-Sax.  fag\ian\, 
to  change  the  colour. 

Fagot,  fay'.ot,  a  bundle  of  sticks,  cakes  made  of  pork  scraps. 

"A  bundle,"  Welsh  ffagod,  Fr.  fagot.    "A  cake,"  Gk.  pMgo,  to  eat. 
Fahrenheit,   Far'renhlte,  the  inventor  of   the    thermometer 
which  marks  32s  as  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  212" 
as  its  boiling  point  (difference  180°).    Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer,  used  in   Germany  and    Russia,   divides  the 
distance  between  these  extremes  into  80  parts.      The 
centigrade  thermometer  divides  it  into  100  deg. 
Fail  (1    syl.),  to  become  bankrupt,  to  miss;    failed  (1  syl.), 

fail'-ing ;  failure,  fail'.yer,  insolvency,  defeat. 
Welsh  ffaeht,  to  fail  or  miss ;  /ael,  a  failing.    Germ,  fehlen,  to  fail. 

26 
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Fain,  fane,  feign  (all  pronounced  fane,  1  syl.) 

Fain,  desirous.     (Old  Eng.  f<zgn[ia-ri],  to  desire;  Fr./ain.) 

Fane,  a  temple.     (Latin  fdnum,  a  temple.) 

Feign,  to  pretend.     (Fr.  feindre,  Lat.  fingere,  to  feign.) 

Faint,  feint  (both  faint.,  1  syl.)      Faint,  languid,  to   swoon ; 
faint'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  faint'-ing,  faint' -ish  (-ish  added  to 
adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  means  "  like"),  faint'-ly. 
Feint,  a  pretence.     (Fr.  feinte,  Latin  fmgere,  to  feign.) 
French  faineant,  sluggish  (faire  ntant,  to  do  nothing). 
Fair,  a  free  market,  delicate.    Fare,  cost  of  a  journey,  provisions 
Fear,  fii'r,  terror.   Fair;  fairing,  a  present  from  the  fair ; 
fair' -ish,  rather  fair  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to 
nouns  it  means  "like");  fairish-ly,  fairly. 
"  Fair"  (a  free  market),  French  foire;  Latin  ffria,  a  holiday. 
"Fair"  (just,  beautiful),  Old  English  f(ryr,  fair;  fager,  beauty. 
"  Fare,"  Old  Eng.  fcer,  a  journey,  hence  cost  of  a  journey,  provision. 
"Fear,"  Old  Eng.  fdr[an],  to  fear  from  being  startled  (feer,  sudden). 

Fairy,  plu.  fairies,  fair'riz.     Spenser's  word  is  Faery  [Queen]. 

German  fee;  French  /<?«,  a  fay,  fierie;  Persian  peri. 
Faith,  fath,  belief,  trust;    faith'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  faith'ful-ly, 
faith'ful-ness ;   faith'-less,  faithless-ly,  faithless-ness. 
The  faith,  Christianity. 

Ital.  fede,  fedele,  faithful;  Fr./oi;  Lat.  fides,  ftdelis  (fido,  to  trust). 
Fakir,  fa.keer',  a  Mahommetan  monk.     (Arab,  a  poor  man.) 
Falchion,  f awl'. shun  (notfal-shun  norfawl'.shg.ori). 

French  fanchon,  a,  curved  sword;  Latin  falx,  a  reap-hook. 
Falcon,  faw'.kon  (not  ful'.kon  nor  fawl'.kon),  a  female  hawk  ; 

falconer,  faw'.kon.er;  falconry,  faw'.kon.ry. 
Fr.  fauoon,  a  falcon  ;   Lat.  falx,  gen.  falcis,  a  reap-hook.     So  called 
from  its  curved  beak.    The  male  is  called  a  tassel  or  tarsel  <Fr. 
tiercelet,  a  tierce,  or  third  smaller). 

Faldstool,  f  aid'. stool,  the  bishop's  chair  within  the  altar  rails. 

Old  Eng.  fold  stol,  a  folding  stool;  Fr.  fauteuil,  i.e.,faudesteuil; 
Low  Lat.  faldistorium  ;  Germ,  feldstuhl. 

Fall,  f  awl;  past  fell,  past  part,  fallen,  fawl'n  ;  fall'-ing,  fall'-er. 

("Fall"  retains  double  1  in  all  its  compounds:  as  befall, 

downfall,  windfall,  falling -in,  falling -sickness,  &c.)  (li.  x.) 

Old  English  feall[Kn],  past/coZ,  past  part,  ge-feallen,  to  fall. 

Fallacy,  plu.  fallacies,  fal'.la.siz,  an  eiTor;  fallaci-ous,  fal.lay'.- 

shus  (Rule  xi.) ;  falla'cious-ly,  falla'cious-ness. 
Latin  falldtia,  fallactosus  (fallax,  deceitful);  French  fallacieux. 
Fallible  (not  -able),  liable  to  fall ;  fallibility,  fal'.UMl".i.ty. 

Lat.  failure,  to  deceive  ;  Gk.  sphallo,  to  make  to  fall ;  Fr.  faillible. 
Fallopian  [tube],  fal.lo'.pi.an  (not  fal.lop'.i.an),  so  called  from 
Gabriel  Fallopius,  of  Modena  (1523-1562). 
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Fallow,  reddish  bay  colour,  uncultivated,  ploughed  but  not  sown. 

"  Fallow  [deer],"  Old  Eng.  fealo,  yellowish  brown  (fealwian,  to  ripen). 
"Fallow  land,"  is  land  left  to  "ripen." 

False,  folce,  not  true  ;  false'-hood,  a  lie  ;  false'-ly,  false'-ness  ; 
Falsify,  fol'.si.fy  ;   falsifies,  fol'.si.fize  ;   falsified,  fol'.si.. 

fide  ;  fal'sifi-er  (Eule  xi.),  fal'aify-ing.     (See  -fy.) 
Falsification,  fol'  ,sl.f  i.cay"  .shun,  misrepresentation. 
Old  English  false  ;  Latin  falsus,  v.  fallo,  supine  falsnm,  to  deceive. 
Falsetto,  plu.  falsettos  (E.  xlii.),  foLset'.toze  (Ital.),  a  false  voice. 
Falter,  fol'.ter,  to  hesitate;  fal'tered  (2  syl.),  fal'ter-ing,  dtc. 
Spanish  f  altar,  to  be  at  fault  (falta),  hence  sin  f  Ma,  without  fail. 
Fame  (1  syl.),  renown;  famed  (1  syl.),  renowned;  fame'-less. 
Famous,  fa'.mus  ;  fa'mous-ly,  fa'mous-ness. 
Latin  fdma,  fdmosus  ;  French  fame,  famevx. 

Familiar,/«.mM'.?/er,intimate,an  attendant  demon;  famil'iar-ly  ; 
familiarity,  plu.  familiarities  (E.  x]iv.),fa.mtt'.i.ar"ri.fiz. 
Familiarise  (Kule  xxxi.  ),  fa.mil'.tar.ize,  to  accustom  ; 
Familiarised,  fa.mil'.i.ar.lzd  ;  famillarls'ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Family,  plu.  families  (Eule 


French  famille,  familier,  familiarity,  familiariser  ;  Latin  fdmtlia, 

fAmiliaris,  famttidrttas  (famulus,  a  household  servant). 
Famine,  fam'.in  ;  famish,  fam'.ish,  to  starve  ;  fam'ished  (2  syl.), 

fam'ish-ing  (-ish,  "  to  make"  [hungry]).    Eule  Ixvii. 
French  famine,  fam,  hunger  ;  Latin  fames,  dearth,  hunger. 
Fan,  (noun  and  verb),  fanned  (1  syl.),  fann'-ing  (E.  i.),  fann'-er. 
Old  Eng.  fann,  a  fan  ;  Germ,  wanne;  Lat.  vannus,  a  winnowing  fan. 
Fanatic,   fa.nat'.ik    (not  fun'.a.tlk),    a    visionary;    fanatical, 

fa.nat'.i.kal;  fanat'ical-ly  ;  fanaticism,  fa.nut'.Lsizm. 
French  fanatique,  fanatisme;  Latin  fdnaKcus  (fdnum,  a  temple. 
Fanatics  were  persons  who  haunted  temples  and  pretended  to 
utter  predictions). 

Fancy,  plu.  fancies,  fcin'.siz,  a  whim,  a  liking,  to  like,  to  imagine  ; 
fancied,  fan'.sed;    fan'ci-ful   (Eule   viii.),   fan'ciful-ly, 
fan'ciful-ness,  fan'cy-ing  (Rule  xi.)     (See  Fantastic.) 
(The  spelling  of  "fancy  "for  phansy  is  disgraceful?) 
Gk.  phantdsia  (phaino,  to  appear)  ;  Lat.  phantdsia  ;  Fr.  fantasie. 
Fandango,  plu.  fandangoes,  fun.dun'.goze,  a  Spanish  dance. 
Fane,  a  temple  ;  fain,  desirous  ;  feign,  fane,  to  pretend. 

"Fane,"  Latin  fanum.    "Fain,"  Old  English  f(egn[ian],  to  desire. 
"Feign,"  French  feindre. 

Fanfare  (notfanfire),fan'.fare  (Fr.),  a  flourish  of  trumpets  (Arab.) 
Fang,  improperly  applied  to  the  root  of  teeth,  a  pointed  tooth. 

Old  Eng.  fceng-toth,  a  tusk  ;  (f6n,  to  seize,  the  tooth  which  seizes  hold). 
Fantasia,  fan.tay'  .zi.ah  (notfan'.ta.zee".ah),  a  musical  composi« 
tion  unrestricted  by  rules  (Ital.) 

26-2  \ 
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Fantastic,  fan.tus'.tik,   fanciful  j    fantas'tical,   fantas'tical-ly, 

fantas'tical-ness  ;  fantasy,  plu.  fantasies,  fcin'.ta.sl:. 
Better  with  ph-,  Gk.  phant&sea :  Lat.  phant&sia.    (See  Fancy.) 
Far,  (comp.)  far'ther,  (super.)  far'thest,  the  most  distant. 

Forth,  (comp.)  fur'ther,  (super.)  furthest,  most  in  advance. 
Fore,  (comp.)  former,  (super.)  foremost  or  first,  ordinal. 
(A  has  walked  farther  than  B,  has  read  further,  and  stands  first  or 

foremost  in  his  class.) 
(Of  the  planets,  Neptune  is  farthest  from  the  Sun  :   one  of  the  poles 

of  our  Earth  is  advanced  to  the  Sun  further  than  the  other ;  the 

planet  Jupiter  is  the  Jirst  or  foremost  in  size.) 
"  Far,"  Old  English  feor  orfyr,  (eomp.)/yrre,  (super.)  firrrett. 
"Forth."  Old  English  forth  orfurth,  (comp.)  farther  furdor,  junh;:; 

furdra,  ( sup.  )/orf /»««/. 
"  Fore,"  Old  Eng.  f6r,  (comp.)formdr,  more  to  the  fore,  (sup.)/ormcs(. 

Farce  (1  syl.),  a  dramatic  burlesque ;  far'cical,  far'cical-ly. 

ft.  farce;  Lat  farcio,  to  stuff.  (A  drama  crammed,  i.e.,  exaggerated.) 
fare  (Old  Eng.  postfix),  "war,"  "wanderer,"  "getting  on." 

Field-fare,  a  bird.    (Feola-fer,  the  migratory  flock.) 

Thorongh-fare,  thiir'ruh-fare,  a  through  way. 

War-fare,  war -going. 

Way-farer,  a  way-wanderer. 

Welfare,  well-going,  well  [or  ill]  getting-on  (Rule  x.) 
Fare  (1  syL),  passage-money,  provision,  to  get  on  (see  Fair) ; 
fared,  fair'd;  far-ing,  fa re'-ing,  getting  on;  but 

Fairing,  fair'. ing,  a  present  from  the  fair. 

Farewell  (notfareweT),  May  it  go  well  [with  you]. 

("Wett"  retains  double  I  in  all  its  compounds,  except  welfare,  wAtM 

retains  its  more  ancient  spelling  with  one  I.) 
Old  English /ar[an],  to  go  ;  fare,  a  journey,  hence  cost,  provision. 

Farinaceous,  fur'ri.nay".shus,  made  of  flour,  yielding  flour. 

Fr.  farinad;  Lat.  farinariia  (better  than  "farinaceous"),  farina. 
Farm,  farmed  (1  syl.),  farm'-ing,  farm'-er. 

Old  Eng.y«0rm(uzn],  to  procure  food  (feorm,  food),./!;ar»i({aji],  to  farm. 
Farrago,  plu.  farragoes,  far.ray'.goze  (Lat.),  a  medley,  mesceline. 

A  farrago  is  meal  [far]  mixed  with  offal,  for  pigs,  &c. 
Farrier,  far'ri.er,  one  who  shoes  horses :  far'riery,  the  trade. 

Misspelt,  the  first  syl.  is /err inn,  iron,  and  not  far,  bread  corn. 

Latin/«rrdritw  [faber],  a  worker  in  iron,  a  blacksmith. 

Farrow,  ffir'ro,  a  litter  of  pigs,  to  bring  forth  a  litter  of  pigs  ; 

far'rowed  (2  syl.),  far'rowing. 
Old  English  farh,  a  litter  of  pigs. 

Far'ther,  more  remote.    Fur'ther,  more  in  advance.    (See  Far.) 
Far'thest,  most  remote.    Fur'thest,  most  in  advance. 
Foremost  (not  fonnost),  most  to  the  fore. 
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Farthing,  forth'. ing,  the  fourth-port  of  a  penny. 

Old  English  feort h ling,  one  of  the  earliest  English  coins. 

Fascinate,  fas'.stnate,  to  charm;   fas'cinat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

fas'cinat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  fas'cinat-er  (better  -or). 
Fascination,  fas'.si.nay".shun.  enchantuient. 
Fr.  fascination;  LtLt.fascindtio,fasclndre(fascfnum,  witchery). 
Faacine,  fas'. seen  (notfas.seen'),  a  fagot  used  in  sieges. 

French  fascine;  Latin  fascis,  a  bundle  (fascia,  to  bind  with  a  truss). 

Fashion,  fash'. on,  the  mode,  to  mould,  to  form;    fashioned, 

fu.*h'.ond;  fashion-ing,  fash'. on  ing ;  fash'ion-er. 
Fashionable,/u£/t'.dn.a.&'Z;  fash'ionable-ness,  fashionably. 
Fashionables  (plu.),fush'.on.a.b'lz,  persons  of  fashion. 
French  fathionabie,  fopon  ;  Latin  facio,  to  make  or  fashion. 

Fast,   firm,  unbroken,  hence  swift  (without  interval)   secure; 
from  swift  we  get  dissipated  (to  live  fast),  to  hold  fast 
(secure),  and  hence  parsimony,  abstinence. 
Fasten,  fah'.s'n,  to  bolt,  to  fix ;  fastened,  fah'.sind  ;  fasten* 
ing,  fah'.s'nlng,  fixing,  bolting,  that  which  fastens. 
(•en  added  to  nouns  =  "  to  make."    Fasten,  to  make  fast.) 
•fast  (as  an  affix),  "  firm."     Stead-fast,  standing  firm. 
Old  English  fast,  firm  ;  fctst  oifa-st,  swift ;  fctsten,  a  fast. 
Fastidious,  fas.tid'.i.iis  (not  fas.tidge'.us),  squeamish ;    fastid'- 

ious-ly ;   fastid'ious-ness. 

Lat.  fustldiSsus  (fa-stidium,  disdain,  fastits,  pride) ;  Fr.  fasiidicuX. 
Fat,  (comp.)  fatt'-er,  (super.)  fatt'-est  (R.  i.),  fatt'-y,  fatt'i-nesa 
(R.  xi.),  fatt'-ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns 
it  means  "like");  fat'-ly,  fat'-ling,  faf-ness. 
Fatten,  fat'n,  to  make  fat  (-en  added  to  verbs  means 

"to  make");  fattened,  fat'.n'd ;  fatt'en-ing,  fatt'en-er. 
Old  Eng./att,  fat;  v.  fcctt[ian],  past  fcettede,  past  p»rt.  foeittd. 
Fata  Morgana,  fH'.td  Mor.gar'.nah,  a  mirage  occasionally  seen 
in  the  Straits  of  Messi'na.  £e. 

Italian  fata  (fairy)  Morgana,  sister  of  Arthur  and  pupil  of  Merlin. 
She  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Fatal,  fd'.tal,  deadly,  inevitable :  fa'tal-ly;  fa'tal-iflt;  fatalism, 
fii'.tul.izm,  the  notion  that  everything  is  fixed  by  fate; 
fatality,  fa.tul'.i.ty ;   fatalistic,  fd'.tul.is".tik  (q.v.) 
Fate  (1  syl.),  doom,  lot ;  fated,  fa'. ted,  doomed,  allotted. 
Fr.  fatal,  fatalifmt,  fataliste ;  Lat.  futalis,  fatuliter,  fd(um,  fate. 
Father,  fern,  mother,  both  parent ;  fur'.ther,  muth'-er,  pair'rent. 
Father-in-law,  pin.  fathers-in-laxr.     Tlie  liusband's  father 
is  the  wife's  father-in-law,  and  the  wife's  father  is  the 
husband's  father  in  law. 
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Step-father,  plu.  step-fathers,  the  second  father  of  a  child 
who  has  lost  her  first  father ;  fern.  Step-mother. 

Grandfather,  fern,  grandmother,  the  parents  of  parents 
are  grandparents  to  the  third  generation. 

Great-grandfather,  &c.,  the  parents  of  grandparents  are 
great-grandparents  to  the  fourth  generation. 

Godfather,  fern.  Godmother,  sponsors  at  baptism. 

Son,  daughter  [both  child],  offspring  of  father  and  mother. 

Sire,  fern,  dam,  father  and  mother  of  a  quadruped. 
Old  English  foxier,  moder  (common  to  the  whole  Aryan  family  of 
languages),  fcederlic,  fatherly;  steop-fceder,  steop-mddcr  (stcoplan'], 
to  bereave,  the  father,  &c.,  of  a  child  bereaved).     "Grandfather" 
is  French  grand  [p&r]e,  great  grandfather.    (Anglo-Saxon  great.) 

Fathom,  a  measure  of  six  feet,  to  sound  the  sea,  to  penetrate; 
fathom,   fath'.um;     fath'omed    (2    syl.),    fath'om-ing, 
fath'om-er,  fath'om-able,  fath'om-less. 
Old  English  f<ethm,  a  cubit ;  v.  f<rthm[ian],  to  fathom  ;  fcethmrim. 
Fatigue,  fa.teeg',  weariness,   to    weary ;    fatigued,  fa.teegd'; 

fatigu-ing  (Eule  id^..),fa.teeg' .ing ;  fat'iga'tion,  -shun, 
French  fatigw;  Latin  f&tlgo,  to  weary  (fatim,  overmuch). 
Faubourg,  fo'.boo'rg,  a  suburb.     (Old  French  forsbourg.) 

Low  Latin  foris  burgium,  the  borough  beyond  [the  town]. 
Fault,  foil,  offence ;  faitlty,  fol'.ty ;  faul'ti-ness,  faul'ti-ly. 

French  faulte,  nowfaute;  Latin  fallo,  to  slip  ;  falsUas,  falsehood. 
Faun,  a  woodland  deity.    Fawn,  a  young  deer,  to  cringe. 

Fauna,  fmo'.nah,  the  collective  animals  (Flora,  flv'.rah,  the 

collective  plants)  of  any  given  region. 
"Fauna"  (Latin),  the  goddess  of  procreation.    "  Flora,"  of  flower*. 
Favour,  fa'.vor,  a  kindness,  to  befriend ;   fa'voured  (2  syl.), 
fa'vour-er,  fa'vour-ing,   fa'vouring-ly,  fa'vour-er,  fa'- 
vour-able,    fa'vourable-ness,    fa'vourably;     favourite, 
faf.vor.it;  fa'vourit-ism,  fa'vour-less. 

French /owwr,  favorable,  favorite,  favoritisme;  Latin  fdvor,  ffin'n'i. 
btlis,  fdveo,  to  befriend.  (Our  apology  for  the  -u-  in  these  words 
Is  that  it  marks  their  French  origin,  but  the  French  do  not  inter- 
polate u  after  o,  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  follow  the  Latin.) 

Fawn,  a  young  deer,  to  cringe.    Faun,  a  woodland  deity. 

Fawn,  fawned  (I  syl.).  fawn'-ing,  fawn'ing-ly,  fawn'-er. 
Fr.  foon=fahn,  a  fawn;  Old  Eng.  f<.cgn[iari],  to  cringe  or  flatter. 
Fealty,  fe'.uLty  (not  feel'.tij),  loyalty. 

French  f&al,  trusty  ;  Latin  fldelis,  faithful. 

Fear,    fe'r,  terror,   to  feel   terror;    feared   (1   syl.),  fear'-ing, 
fear'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  fear'ftU-ly,  fear'ful-ness,  fear'-less, 
fear'less-ness,  fear'less-ly ;  fear- nought,  fe'r'.nort. 
Old  English  fefrr[an],  to  startle  ;  fd-r,  terror  from  sudden  danger. 
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Feasible,  fee'.zi.b'l,  practicable ;  feasibly ;    feasibility. 

French  f disable  (wrong-);  Latin  fac£re,  f&ctlis,  easy  to  do. 
Feast,  feest,  a  banquet,  to  eat  sumptuously;  feast'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.) 

French  feste  now  fete  ;  Latin  festum,  a  holiday,  a  banquet 
Feat,  feet,  an  exploit.    Feet,  plu.  of  foot.     Fete,  fate  (French.) 

"Feat,"  French  fait,-  Latin  factum,  a  deed.     "Feet,"  Old  Eng./o<, 
plu./<#.    "Fete,"  i.e.,  feste,  a  festival  (Latin  festum). 

Feather,  feth'.er  (noun  and  verb) ;  feath'ered,  feathering. 

Old  Eng.  father  orfether;  fethered  oifythered,  feathered. 
Feature,  fee'.tchur,  the  five  members  of  the  face,  a  characteristic. 

Norman  failure;  Latin  factura,  the  make-up  of  a  thing  (facio). 
Febrile,  feb'.rll  (notfe'.brile  nor  feb' .rile),  relating  to  fever. 
Febrifuge,  feb'.ri.fuje,  a  medicine  to  mitigate  fever. 
Fr.  febrile ;  Lat.  febrllis,  febrt  f&ga  (febris  fugo,  to  put  to  flight  fever). 
February,  feb' .ru.a.ry  (notfeb'.u.a.ry).     Latin  februarius. 

The  month,  among  the  Komans,  of  tho  lustralia  (febr&o,  to  cleanse). 
Fecula,  fek'.u.lah,  starch ;  fec'ulent,  fectulency.    (Sec  FaciUae.) 

French/^cwJe;  Latin  foecida,  diminutive  otfazx,  sediment. 
Fecund,  fek'.iind,  fruitful ;  fecundate,  feJc'.un.date ;  fec'undat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  fec'undat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  fec'undat-or. 
Fecundation,  ffk' \un.day" '.shun ;   fecundity,  fe.kun'.di.ty. 
French  feconder,  ftScondation,  fe'condite' ;  Latin  fecundf tas,  fecundus. 
Federal,  fed'.e.rul,  leagued    together.      The  fed'erals,   states 
leagued  together ;  fed'eral-ism,  fed'eral-ist ;  federal-ise, 
fed'.e.ral.ize;  fed'eralised  (4  syl.),  fed'eralis-ing  (R.  xix.), 
federative,  fed'.e.ra.tiv.    Confederate,  con  fed'.Z.rate. 
Federation,  fed'.e.ray".shun  and  Confederation,  a  league. 
Fr.  f6d4ral,  f6d6raliste,  federation,  fe'de'ratif;  Lat.  f&dus,  a  league. 

Fee,  a  payment,  to  pay;  feed,  fee'-ing.     Land  held  under  an 
overlord;  fee-simple,  land  not  entailed;  fee-tail,  lands 
entailed ;  fee-farm,  a  farm  held  on  payment  of  rent. 
Old  Eng.  feoh,  stipend,  goods.    "  Fee  =  feoff,"    Span,  fe,  Ital.  fede, 
(Lat.  fides  [land]  in  trust),  not  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin 

Feeble,  fee'.b'l,  weak ;  fee'ble-ness,  fee'bly. 

French  faible;  Spanish  feble;  Italian  fievole. 
Feed,  past  fed,  past  part,  fed ;  feed'-ing,  feed'-er.     (See  Fee.) 

Old  English  fedlan],  past  fedde,  past  part,  fddcd,  v.  n.  fading. 
Feel,  past  felt,  past  part,  felt ;  feel'-ing,  perceiving  by  touch, 
sense  of  touch ;  feel'ing-ly,  tenderly;  feel'-er. 

Old  English  fel[ari],  past/eMe,  past  part,  feled;  felung. 
Feet,  plu.  of  foot.    Feat,  an  exploit.    Fete,  fate,  a  festival. 

"  Feet,"  Old  Eng.  ftt,  plu.  fet.    "  Feat,"  Fr.  fait.     "  F6te,  Fr.  fete. 
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Feign,  fane,  to  pretend.    Fain,  desirous.     Fane,  a  temple. 
Feign,  feigned  (1  syl.);  feigned-ly,  fay'.ned.ly ;  feign'-ing. 
Feint,  faint,  a  pretence.    Faint,  inclined  to  swoon. 

"  Feign,"  Vr.feindre,  feint ;  Lat.  fingfoe,  sufinefinctum,  to  counterfeit. 
"  Fain,"  Old  Eng.  fcegn[iari],  to  desire  ;  fcegnung,  a  desiring,  a  wish. 
"Fane,"  Lat.  fanum,  a  temple  (from  fdri,  to  speak,  quod  pontlflces 
a  sacrando  fanum  "fantui-,"  quod  vocabant  effari  tcmpla  (Varr.) 

Felicitate,  fe.Ks'.l.tate,  to  congratulate ;  felic'itat-ed  (E.  xxxvi), 

felic'itat-ing  (E.  xix.) ;  felicitation,  fe.lis'.i.tay".shun. 
Felicity,  fe.Ks'.f.ty,  happiness ;  felicitous,  fe.lls'.i.tus,  lucky, 

happy;  felic'itous-ly,  felic'itous-ness. 

FT.  faicitirjaicitation,  faliciti  ;I,ai.fmcltM,fellcttare(felix,lia.ppy). 
Fell,  the  skiu ;  [fell  of  hair'],  a  hilly  moor,  cruel,  to  bring  to  the 

ground,  did  fall.    Fell-monger,  dealer  in  hides ;  felt. 
To  fell,  felled  (1  syl.),  fell' -ing,  fell'-er,  one  who  fells  wood. 
(•'Fell"  retains  double  I  in  its  compounds,  E.  viii.,  as  befell.) 
Old  Eng./eW,  skin,  fur ;  felt  [for  hats] :  Germ,  fell ;  Lat.  pett[is],  a  hide. 
Germ,  fels,  a  rock,  hill,  cliff.     Old  Eng.  foil,  cruel ;  fyll,  death. 
(Verb)  Old  Eng.  fell\ari\,  to  cut  down  ;  past/eaWe,  past  part,  feled. 
Fellow,  fel'.lo,  a  person.    Felloe,  fel'.lo  (of  a  wheel).     Fell'er, 
one  who  fells  trees.    Felo  de  se,  fel'.o  de  se,  self  murder. 
" Fellow,"  Old  Eng.  felaw.     " Felloe,"  Old  Eng.  felge.    (See  Fell.) 
Felly,  plu.  fellies,  fel'.liz,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel. 

This  is  a  better  spelling  than  felloe.     (Old  Eng.  felge.) 
Felon, /eT. on,  one  who  has  committed  felony; 

Felony,  plu.  felonies,  fel'.o.niz,  a  capital  offence ;  felonious, 

fe.lo'.ni.us ;  felo'nious-ly. 
Felo  de  se,  fel'.o  de  se,  suicide,  a  self  murderer. 
Low  Lat.  felonia,  felo  de  se,  felony  on  oneself  [by  suicide] :  Fr.  felon. 
Fel'spar  (in  Geol.),  a  volcanic  product  the  basis  of  many  rocks. 

German  feldspath,  field  spar.    Kirwin  says/eZ  spar,  rock  spar. 
Felt,  the  hide  and  its  fur,  used  for  hats.    Past  tense  of  feel. 

Old  English  fell,  a  hide,  fur  ;  felt,  a  hide  with  its  fur. 
Felucca,  fe.liik'.kah  (Italian  feluca),  a  small  sailing  vessel. 
Female,  fe'.mail,  the  feminine  sex.    Male,  the  masculine  sex. 
Feminine,  /em'.t.n?n(not/em'.f.nme),pertainingtothefem  ale 
sex.    Masculine,  mus'.ku.lm,  pertaining  to  the  male  sex. 
Female  screw,  the  nut  or  indented  spiral.    Male  screw, 

the  part  with  the  thread  in  relief. 
Femme-sole,  fern-sole,  an  unmarried  woman. 

Fr.  femelle,  femme,  a  woman,  f&minin  ;   Lat.  fSmininus,  fcmella  or 
ff.mina,  a  woman  (a  feminum  partibus,  quibus  ffemina]  distiuguitur 
a  viro. — Isidore  of  Seville  (Originum  s.  Etymolog.,  lib.  xx). 
Femoral,  fem'.o.ral,  pertaining  to  the  thigh. 

Lat.  fgmur,  gen.  ftmdris,  outside  of  the  thigh  :  ffiiitn,  gen.  fimlnia 
the  inside  of  the  thigh. 
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Fen,  laud  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  water ;  fenn'-y  (R.  i.) 

Old  English  fenn,  a.  marsh  or  fen  ;  fennig,  fenny,  muddy. 
Fence  (1  syl.),  a  hedge,  to  enclose  with  a  hedge,  to  fight  with 

foils ;  fenced  (1  syl.),  fenc'-ing  (Kule  xix.),  fenc'-er. 
Latin  defensio,  a  defence ;  v.  defendo,  supine  defensum. 
Fen'nel,apot-herl).  (Old Eng./enoZ;  La,t.fceniculum,fcenum,lia.y.') 
Feod,  feud,  fee,  feoff,  fief,  feodal,  feudal. 

(At  present  the  uncertain  spelling  and  meaning  of  theso 
words  is  most  perplexing.   The  French  fief  is  not  wanted 
and  might  be  discarded.    Feud  should  be  restricted  to 
the  quarrels  of  clans  and  tribes.     It  is  a  very  corrupt 
spelling  of  the  Old  English  fcegth  or  fcehth,  a  deadly  feud.) 
The  words  retained  and  their  meanings  icould  then  be — 
Fee,  property  held  for  service ;  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  base- 
fee,  conditional  fee,  fee-expectant,  fee-farm  (Law  terms), 
Old  English  fih  or  feoh,  property,  goods,  any  medium  of  exchange. 
Feod,  fade,  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  a  fee ;  feodality,  fealty ; 
feodary,  fu.da.ry,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  wards  (abol- 
ished); feodatory,  ffi.da.to.ry,  the  tenant  of  a  fee. 
Feoff,  fef  (same   as   fee,   but  not  a   law   term),   whence 
feoff-or,  fef '-or,   one   who   gives  possession   of   a  fee  ; 
feoff-ee,  fef.ee,  one  who  is  put  in  possession  of  a  fee ; 
feoff-ment,  fef.mcnt,  a  deed  conveying  a  fee. 
Feud,  a  deadly  quarrel  between  clans  or  families;   feud- 
bote,  fude.bote,  money  paid  for  engaging  in  a  "  feud " 
quarrel;   feud'-ist,  a  writer  on  family  feuds. 
Feudal  [system].      Unhappily  the  spelling  is  too  firmly 
established  to  be  disturbed,  otherwise  feodal  would  bo 
better,  and  then  feudal  would  be  the  adj.  offend. 
Low  Latin  feodum,  fcoffarrwntum,  feoffalor,  feoffatus ;  French  feodal '. 
Ferment,  (noun)  fer'.ment,  (verb)  fer.ment'  (Rule  1.),  ferment'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  ferment'-ing,  ferment'-able. 
Fermentation,  fer' .men.tay"  .shun  ;    fermentability,  /<•/.. 
mcn'.ta.blV'.i.ty;  fermentative,  fer.men'.ta.tw. 

French  fermentfr,  fermentation,  fermentable,  fermentatif;    Latin 
fermentatio,  fermentum,  fcrmentdre,  to  leaven. 

Fern,  a  family  of  cryptogamic  plants ;  fern'-y.    (Old  Eng. /<?«?•>?). 
Ferocious  (Rule  Ixvi.),  fe.ru'. shus,  savage ;  fero'cious-ly ; 

Ferocity,  fe.ros'.i.ty,  inhuman  cruelty,  savageness. 
Fer'rel  (better  ferrule,  fef  .rule,  q.v.) 

Ferret,  fef.ret,  an  animal  of  the  weazel  kind,  a  narrow  woollen 
tape,  to  drive  out  of  a  hole,  to  teaze;  fer'ret-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.).  fer'ret-ing,  fer'ret-er. 

French  furet,fii refer/  G erman  frett ;  Old  English /refan,  to  gnaw, 
"Ferret"  (tape),  German  floret,  [band],  a  coarse  silk  ribbon. 
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Ferruginous,  fer.ru' '.gi.nus  (not  fe.ru '.gi.nus),  containing  the 
properties  or  colour  of  iron  [rust];  ferruginated,  fer.ru'.- 
(fi.na.ted,  impregnated  with  iron  (not  fe.ru'. gi.na.ted). 
Latin  ferrugo,  iron  rust  (ferum  rublgo,  rust  of  iron). 
Ferry,  plu.  ferries,  fer'.riz,  a  boat  for  conveying  passengers 
across  a  river,  to  convey  passengers  across  a  river  in  a 
boat ;  ferries,  fer'riz ;  ferried,  fer'rid ;  fer'ry-ing. 
Old  Eng.  ferian,  to  carry ;  past/<Jrode,  past  part,  fired;  Lat.  ftro. 
Fertile,  fer.til  (not  fe1/. tile),  more  fertile  (comp.),  fer'til-est,  or 

most  fertile  (super.);  fer'tile-ly;  fertility,  fcr.til'.i.ty. 
Fertilise  (not  fertilize,  "Rule  xxxi.),  fcr'.til.lze;  fertilised 
(3   syl.),  fer'tilis-ing    (Kule    xix.);    fer'tilis-er,   a    rich 
manure,  &c.;  fertilisation,  fcr'.ill.i.za".shun. 
French  fertile,  fertility,  fertiliser  ;  Latin  fertttis,  ferttlltas. 
Ferula,  fer'.ru.lah,  a  small  pallet  of  wood  or  leather  for  striking 

children  on  the  hand  by  way  of  chastisement. 
Latin  f&rtila,  f£rio,  to  strike.    (Ferulse  tristes,  sceptra  psedagogorum 
cessent.—  Martial,  10,  62,  10.) 

Ferrule,  fer'rule,  a  small  metal  hoop  for  walking  canes,  &c. 

Spanish  birola;  French  virole. 
Fer'vent,  ardent ;    (comp.)  fer'vent-er,  (super.)  fer'vent-est ; 

fer'vent-ly,  fer'vent-ness ;  fervency,  fer'.ven.sy. 
Fervour,  fer'.vor;  fer'vid,  fer'vid-ly,  fer'vid-ness. 
Latin fervens,  gen.ferventis;  ferveo,  to  be  hot;  fervtdus,  fervor. 
Fesse  (1  syl.),  a  band  crossing  an  heraldic  shield  horizontally, 
and  equal  to  one-third  of  its  entire  field.    It  is  one  of  the 
nine  honourable  ordinaries.    (Latin  fascia,  a  band.) 
Festival,  fes'ti.val,  a  holiday,  a  time  of  rejoicing;  festal,  festal; 
fes'tal-ly;    festive,  fes'.tiv;   fes'tive-ly;   festivity,  plu. 
festivities,  fes.tiv'.i.tiz,  amusement. 
Latin  festlvltas,  festlvus,  festivare ;  French/es<e,  novrftte. 
Festoon,  fes.toon'  (noun  and  verb);  festooned'  (2  syl.),festoon'-ing. 

Ital.  festone  (festa,  a  festival);  Fr.  feston  (Lat.  festum,  a  holiday). 
Fetch,  the  apparition  of  a  living  person,  to  go  and  get;  fetched'. 
To  fetch  a  compass,  to  make  a  circuit  in  order  to  reach  a  point. 
Old  English  /ecc[on],  to  fetch.    Fetich  (q.v.),  a  kind  of  demon. 
Fete,  fate,  a  holiday.    Fate,  destiny.    Feat,  feet,  an  achieve. 

ment.    Feet,  plu.  of  foot. 

"  FSte,"  French  fete  for  feste ;  Latin  festum,  a  festival. 
"  Fate,"  Lat.  fat um.   "Feat,"  'Fr.fait;  Lat.  factum,  something  done. 
"  Feet,"  Old  English  fdt,  plu.  fet. 

Fetich,  fe'.tish,  a  West  African  idol ;   fetich-ism  or  Jfeticism, 
fe'M.cizm,  the  worship  of  a  fetich. 
Portug.  fertifo,  witchcraft ;  Lat.  fasrtnum  (Ok.  IxisJciinSs,  witchcraft). 
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Fetid,  fe'.tid,  ill-smelling ;   fe'tid-ly,  fe'tid-ness,  fe'tor. 

French  fitide;  Latin  fxtidus,  fcetor,  v.fateo,  to  smell  offensively. 
Fetlock,  fet'.lok,  the  tuft  of  hair  behind  the  pastern  of  a  horse. 

Old  English  f&t  locc,  a  lock  of  hair  [on  the]  feet. 
Fetter,  a  chain  for  the  feet.    Man'acle,  a  shackle  for  the  hands. 

Old  English  fetor  or  fceter.    French  manacles  ;  Latin  mttrilca. 
Feud,  the  quarrel  of  a  clan  or  tribe.    (See  Feod.) 

Old  Eng.  fed[ian],  past  fc6dc,  to  be  at  enmity,  fdgth  orfcthth,  a  feud. 
Feudal  [system],  by  which  lands  were  held  for  military  service ; 
feudal-ism,  fu'.dal.izm,  the  feudal  constitution ;  feudal'- 
ist  or  feud'-ist,  one  versed  in  feudal  laws ;  feudality, 
fu.dal'.i.ty,  state  of  being  feudal;  feudary,  fu'.da.ri/ 
(adj.),  holding  lands  for  service;  feudatary,  fu'.da.tu.nj, 
one  who  holds  lands  for  service. 

Fr.  Jeudiste,  feudataie,  ftSodal,  ftodalitt ;  Span,  feudal,  fcudalidad, 
feudatario,  feudista,  feudo,  a  feoff  ;  Ital.  feudatario,  feudo. 

Feu-de-joie  (French),  few'd'  zjwah",  a  joy-volley. 

Feuilleton,  fu'l' .ton[g'],  that  part  of  [French]  journals  devoted 

to  literary  articles,  as  critiques,  tales,  and  so  on.     (Fr.) 
Fever,  fe'.ver;  fe'ver-ish,  having  a  slight  fever;  fe'verish-ly, 

fe'verish-ness  (E,.  Ixvii.)     (Old  Eng.  fefer;  Lat.  febris.) 
Feverfew,  fe'.ver. fit,  a  corruption  of  Old  English  feferfuge,  to 

drive  off  fever,  the  pyre'thrum  [Parthe'nium'}. 
Latin  febrtftiga.    Pyrethrum  (Greek  purtttis,  fever). 
Few,  (comp.)  few'er,  (super.)  few'-est;  few'-ness. 
Old  English /edw,  (super.)/«fwosto,  fedivnes,  fewness. 
Fiat,  fi'.at  (Latin  "let  it  be  done"),  an  order  to  do  something. 
Fib,  a  falsehood,  to  tell  a  falsehood  ;    fibbed  (1  syl.),  fibb'-ing 
(Kule  i.),  fibb'-er.    (Irish  fiabbare,  to  tell  flim-flam  tales.) 
Fibre,  plu.  fibres,  fi'.l)er,fi'.berz,  the  solid  part  of  animal  flesh, 
a  hair-like  root,  &c.  •    fibrous,  fi'.brus;    fibrine,  fi'brln, 
that  which  forms  fibre;   fi'brln-ous, 
French  fibre,  fibrine,  fibreux;  Latin  fibra  (fiber,  an  extremity). 
Fibula,  flb'.u.lah  (in  Lat.  fi'bula),  the  small  bone  of  the  leg; 
fib'ular,  adj.  of  fibula ;  fib'ulated.  (Lat.Jibiildre,  to  button.) 
Fickle,  fik"l,  inconstant;  fickle-ness.     (Old  English  ficol.) 
Fico,  plu.  ficoes  (Kule  xlii.),^'./co,  fi'.koze,  a  snap  of  the  finger. 

Italian  fico,  a  fig,  &c.    J  don't  care  a  fig  oifico. 

Fictile,  f Ik'. til,  pertaining  to  pottery;   fictor.      (Latin  fictilis.) 
Fiction,  fik'.shun;   fic'tion-ist,  a  writer  of  fiction. 

Fictitious,  fik.tish' .us ;  fictitious-ly,  fictitious-ness. 
French  Action;  Latin  fictio,  fictitiiw.    (See  Rule  bcvl.) 
Fiddle,  fid'.d'l,  a  violin,  to  play  the  violin;   fiddled,  fid'.d'ld; 
fiddling,  fid'. ling ;   fiddler,  ful'.ler;   fiddle-stick,  a  bow 
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for  playing  a  fiddle,  a  sword,  a  term  of  contempt  signi. 
fying  that  what  is  said  is  unworthy  of  notice. 
Fiddle-faddle,  trifling  matter,  much  ado  about  nothing. 
German  fiedel,  v.  fiedeln,  fiedler;  Latin  fides,  a  fiddle. 
Fidelity,  fi.dW.i.ty,  faithfulness.     (Fr.  fidtttt  ;  Lat.  ftdeUtas.) 
Fidget,  fij'.et,  a  restless  person,  worry,  to  annoy  with  petty 
annoyances  ;  fid'get-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  fid'get-ing ;  fidgety, 
fij'.et.y,  restless ;  fidgets,  a  fidgety  fit  or  conduct. 
German  fickfackcn,  to  fidget;  fictyacker,  fickfackerci. 
Fiduciary,  plu.  fiduciaries  (Rule  -x.liv.),ji.du'.si.a.r'iz,  a  feoffee  in 

trust;  fiduciary  (adj.),  bound  on  conditions  of  trust. 
Latin  fiduciarius,  v.  fiduciare,  to  make  conditions  of  trust. 
Fie !  fi,  an  exclamation  to  deter  children  i'rom  doing  something 

disagreeable  or  naughty. 

Fief,  feef,  land  held  on  condition  of  military  service. 
This  French  word  is  not  wanted.     (See  Feoff.) 
Field,  feeld,  originally  meant  a  "  clearing,"  and  was  spelt  feld , 

that  is,  a  place  where  the  trees  have  been  "  felled." 
Old  English  feld,  v.  fdl\ari\,  to  fell ;  past  fealde,  past  part,  feled. 
Fieldfare  (2  syl.),  a  corruption  of  feal-fare,  a  kind  of  thrush. 

Old  English  feala-fer,  the  migratory  flock  (far\ari\,  past  for,  past 
part,  faren,  to  travel ;  and  ftala,  many).  These  birds  flock  to 
Britain  in  October,  and  leave  in  February. 

Fiend,  feend  (not  feeri),  the  devil;  fiend'-ish  (-ish  added  to 
nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.) ;  fiend'ish-ly, 
fiend'ish-ness,  fiend' -like. 

Old  English  fednd,  fedndlic,  fiend-like  (fedn,  to  hate). 
Fierce,  fe'erce,  (comp.)  fierc'-er,  (super.)  fierc'-est,  fierce'-ly; 

fierce-ness,  ferocity;  fierce-minded. 
Fier  fierce  (se  dit  d'  un  lion  h6riss6);  Latin  ferus,  savage. 
Fiery,  fl"e.ry,  passionate,  like  fire.     (See  Fire.) 
Fife,  plu.  fifes  (1  syl.,  Rule  xl.),  flf-er,  flf'-ing,  fifed  (1  syl.) 

French  fifre;  German  pfeife,  pfeifer,  v.  pfeifcn. 
Fifteen,  f  If. teen',  a  numeral;  fifteenth,  ftf.teentli',  an  ordinal; 
Fifth,  ordinal  of  five ;  fifth'-ly,  in  the  fifth  place ; 
Fifty,  fif.ty,  five  times  ten ;  fifti-eth,  flf'.ti.cth,its  ordinal. 
Old  Eng.  fif,  5;  fifta,  5th;  f  if  ten,  15;  fiftcotha,  15th;  f  if  tig,  50 ; 

fiftigthcet,  50th. 
Fig,  a  fruit,  a  snap  of  tbe  fingers :  as  I  don't  care  a  Jig. 

Old  English  /w ;  Latin  ficus,  a  fig.    Fico  (Ital.),  a  flg,  a  snap  of  the 

lingers.    Fr.  Faire  lajigue  d  quclqu'un,  to  make  a  butt  of  one. 
Fight,  past  fought,  past  part,  fought,  flte.fawt;   [foughten, 
adj. :   as  the  foughten  field,  used  in  poetry],  fight-ing, 
flte'-ing  ;  fighter,  flte'.er. 
Old  English  feoht[an],  past/eaft<,  past  part,  fohtfn. 
t  The  -g-  is  interpolated,  and  is  worse  than  uselcw./ 
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Fig'ment,  an  idle  dream.     (L&t.figmcntum;  fingo,  to  imagine.) 
Figure,    fig'-iir    (not   fi.geur'),    shape,    form,    to    shape,    to 
make  figures;  figured,  fig'urd  (not  fi.geurd') ;  figur-ing, 
fig'.iir.ing  ;     figurative,    fig'gu.ra.tiv  ;    fig'urative-ly, 
fig'urative-ness,  fig'ur-ist. 
Figurante,  fig'gu.rant,  a  female  ballet-dancer. 

Fr.  figurante,  figuratif,  figure,  figurixte ;  Lat.  ftyfira,  figuratlvus, 
ftgurare  (Jingo,  to  mould,  to  fashion). 

Filament,  fil'.a.ment,  a  thread;  fil'anien'tary ;  filature, /??'.«.. 

t chiir,  spinning  [silk  from  the  cocoons]. 
French  filament ;  Latin  filamenta (filum,  thread). 
Filbert,  fll'.bert,  the  hazel  nut.     Corruption  of  ftlberd. 

Old  English  fill  bard  (fill-beard),  so  called  because  the  nut  exactly 
rills  the  cup  made  by  the  "beards"  of  the  calyx. 

Filch,  to  pilfer;  filched  (1  syl.),  filch'-ing,  filch'-er. 
Probably  a  corrupt  contraction  of  pillage  (pilge,  filch). 

File  (1  syl.),  a  tool  for  rasping,  a  line  of  soldiers,  a  wire  on 
which  bills  are  strung,  to  use  a  file,  to  put  a  [bill]  on  a 
file,  to  march  in  file;  filed  (1  syl.),  fll'-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
fil'-er ;  rank  and  file,  the  privates  of  the  army. 

French  fil  a.n&file;  Latin  fllum,  a  thread. 

Old  English  feol  orfyl,  a  file  or  rasp  ;  Norse  fill  -v.fi.le,  to  file  or  rasp. 

Filial,  fil'.Lul,  becoming  in  a  son  or  daughter ;  fil'ial-ly. 

Lat.  filialis  (Jllius,  a  son  ;  filia,  a  daughter :  Gk.  phile6,  to  love). 
Filibuster,  fU'.i.bus'.ter  (not  fill  ..),  a  piratical  adventurer. 

Spanish  filibuster;  French  fiibustier. 

Filigree,  fll'.i.gree,  thread-like  work  with  gold  or  silver  wire. 
French  filigrane;  Spanish  filigrana,  (the  grain  [made]  with  wire). 
Fill,  to  make  full;  filled  (1  syl.),  fill'-ing,  fill'.er. 

To  fill  full,  to  fill  completely;  To  fulfil,  to  accomplish. 
Six  words  (all,  thrall,  full,  fill,  still,  and  mass)  drop  one 
of  their  double  letters  in  those  compounds  whicli  do  not 
come  under  E.  iv.,  thus  fulfil,  fulfil-ment,  but  the  double 
I  is  resumed  in  fulfill-ed,  fuJfill-ing,  fulflll-er,  E.  viii. 
Old  English  /j/M[an],  fa.stfyllde,  past  part,  fylled. 
Fill'et,  an  astragal;  meat  boned,  rolled,  and  tied  with  a  string; 
a  baud  for  the  head,  to  bind  with  a  fillet;   filTet-ed  (not 
fillett-ed),  fill'et-ing  (TLOtfillett-ing),  Eule  iii. 

( Every  effort  should  be  made  to  redtue  the  irregularities  of  Rule  ill.) 
French  filet,  fil  and  dim.  et,  a  little  thread  (Latin  filum,  a  thread). 

Fillibeg,  fill'.iMg  (Tiotphilibeg),  the  pouch  of  the  Scotch  kilt, 

the  kilt  is  also  called  a  fillibeg. 
Gaelic  filleadh-beg,  a  little  plait  or  fold. 
Fillibuster  (should  be  filibuster,  q.v.) 
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FilTip,   a  jerk  with  finger  and  thumb,  to  give  such  a  jerk. 
Philip,  a  man's  name.    Filliped,  fill'ipt  (not  fdlipp-ed) ; 
fill'ip-ing  (not  fill'ipp-ing).     Same  as  flip,  flap,  &c. 
(Gossip,  kidnap,  and  worship  are  the  only  verbs  ending  In  "p"  which 
absurdly  violate  R.  iii.,  and  they  ought  at  once  to  be  reduced  to  order.) 
"Flip,"  a  dim.  variety  of  flap.    We  have  a  large  number  of  thn.-e 
vowel  changes,  as  pit  pat,  chit  chat,  film  flam,  snick  snack,  .flip 
flop,  wiggle  waggle,  and  many  more. 
"  Flap  "  is  allied  to  Latin  dl&pa,  German  klappe,  "Welsh  lldbio,  chip, 

slap,  &c. 
Filly,  (mas.)  colt,  (both)  foal,  file,  the  young  of  a  horse. 

Latin  filia,  a  daughter ;  Old  English  colt  and  fola. 
Film,  a  thin  skin,  to  cover  with  a  film ;  filmed  (1  syl.),  film'-ing ; 

film-y,  fil'.my  ;  fiTmi-ness,  R.  xi.     (Old  English  film.) 
Filter,  fll'.ter,  a  strainer,  to  strain.    Philter,  fil'.ter,  a  love- 
potion;  fil'tered,  fil'ter-ing;    fil'ter-er,  one  who  niters. 
Filtration,  fil.tray'.sliun,  the  process  of  filtering ;  fil'trage. 
French  Jiltrer,  filtre,  filtration,  fillrage  ;  Low  Latin  flltrum. 
Filth,  dirt;  filthy,  fll'.Thjj ;  fil'thi-ly,  fil'thi-ness  (Rule  xi.) 

Old  English  filth  oifylth,  filth,  impurity. 

Fin  (of  a  fish),  finned  (1  syl.),  having  fins ;  finn'-y  (R.  i.),  fin'-less. 
Old  English  fin  orfinn,  finiht,  finny.    Finnas,  the  people  of  Finland. 
Final,  fl'.nul,  last ;  fi'nal-ly ;  finality,  fi.nal'.i.ty. 

Finial,  fin'.i.cil,  an  ornamental  top  to  pinnacles,  &c. 
Finale,  fi.nah'.le  (aoifi.nay'.lc,  novfi.nul'.ly),  the  close. 
Finis,  fl'.nis,  the  end;  in  fine  (1  syl.),  in  conclusion,  once 

for  all.     (French  enfin.) 
Finish,  fin'.isJi,  the  end,  to  end :  finished  (2  syl.),  fin'ish-ing, 

fin'ish-er,  (-ish  in  verbs  means  "  to  make  "). 
Finite,  fi'.nlte,  terminable ;  finite'-ness,  finite'-less. 
Infinite,  in'.fi.nit,  without  end  ;   definite,  def'.Lnlt,  precise. 
Indefinite,  in.def  .i.riit,  not  definite. 
Latin  finis,  ftntttmus,  flnitio,  finltus,  finlre,  finalis :  Italian  finale 

(3  syl.) ;  French  final. 
Finance,  finance'  (not  fi'. nance),  revenue;   finan'ces,  ready 

cash ;  financier,  fi.nun'.se'r. 

Fr.  finances,  financier;  Low  Lat.  findre,  to  fix  a  fine.     "Finance" 
meant  originally  duty,  tax  (of  the  nature  of  A  fine). 

Finch,  a  singing  bird;  bullfinch,  goldfinch.     (Old  Eng.^nc.) 
Find,  (past)  found,  (past part.)  found;  find'-ing,  flnd'-er. 
Finding  of  the  court,  sentence  of  the  court. 
To  find  fault,  to  censure.    How  do  you  find  yourself?    In 
what  state  do  you  find  your  health  ?    (In  Latin  we  have : 
me  male  halere  sentio,  I  find  or  perceive  myself  ill.) 
Old  English  find[ari\,  past/a»wZ,  past  part,  funden. 
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Fine  (1  syl.)j  a  forfeit,  delicate,  beautiful,  flashy,  to  impose  a  forfeit; 

Fine  (adj.),  fm'-er  (comp.),  fin'-est  (super.);  fln'-er,  one 

who   refines    metal ;     finery,  fi'.ne.ry,   flashy  clothes  ; 

finary,  a  forge  at  iron  mills ;  fine'-ly,  fine'-ness. 

Finesse  (Fr.),Jl.ness',  petty  artifices;  finess'-ing  (Eule  xix.), 

practising  petty  artifices. 

Fine  (v.),  fined  (1  syl.),  f  m'-ing,  f  In'-able.     (See  Final.) 
Low  Lat.  finis,  a  fine  ;  findre,  to  refine.    Fr.  fin,  delicate  ;   originally 

the  amount  of  pure  gold  or  silver  found  by  assay ;  finesse. 
Finger,  fin'.ger  (not  fing'.er),  noun  and  verb ;  fin'gered  (2  syl.) ; 
fin'ger-ing,  touching  with  the  fingers,  the  right  use  of 
the  fingers  in  playing  on  musical  instruments.  At  my 
fingers  ends  (not  finger's  nor  fingers'  end),  familiarly 
known ;  fin'ger-board,  fin'ger.post. 

Old  Eng.  finger,  feng,  a  grasp,  v.  fdn,  past/ercr/,  p.  p.  fawjen,  to  seize. 
Finial,  fin'.i.al,  a  decoration.    (See  Final.) 
Finical,  fin.i.Ml;  fin'ical-ly,  fin'ical-ness. 

-ical  (Latin  termination),  "pertaining  to"  [what  is  fine  or  elegant]. 
Finis,  fi.nis  (Lat.),  the  end,  the  conclusion.    (See  Final.) 
Finish,  fin'.ish,  the  end;  fl'nish,  rather  fine  (fine  with  the  dim,. 

-ish).    Finnish,  pertaining  to  the  Finns.     (See  Final.) 
Finn,  a  native  of  Finland.    Fin  (of  a  fish).     See  Fin. 
Fiord,  fe'.or',  a  bay,  frith,  or  inlet  (Nonv.,  Swed.,  Dan.) 
Fir,  name  of  a  tree;  its  timber  is  deal.     For,  a  soft  short  hair. 

"  Fir,"  Old  English  furh-ivudu,  fir-wood.     "  Fur,"  Welsh  ffivrw. 
Fire  (1  syl.),  fired  (1  syl.), flr'-ing,  shooting,  fuel;  fiery,  fi'.e.ri/. 
Old  English  fir  orfyr,  fyren,  fiery  ;  fyrpanne,  a  fire-pan  ;  fyr-scofi,  a 

fire-shovel ;  fyr-tange,  fire-tongs  ;  fyr-tholle,  an  oven. 
Firkin,  fir'. kin,  a  quarter- barrel  or  nine  gallons  [of  beer],  a  tub 

of  butter  containing  fifty-six  pounds. 
Kilderkin,  two  firkins  or  eighteen  gallons  [of  beer]. 
Barrel,  four  firkins,  or  thirty-six  gallons  [of  beer]. 
"Firkin,"  German  fass  and  kin,  dim.,  a  little  barrel;  or,  Butch  vltr 
with  dim.  a  little  four  or  quarter  barrel.    "Kilderkin,"  Dutch, 
a  little  baby  [barrel  or  tub]. 
Firm,  substantial,  strong,  a  mercantile  company;  adj.  (comp.) 

firm'-er,  (super.)  firm'-est ;  firm'-ly,  firm'-ness. 
Lat.  firmus,  steady  ;  firmdmen,  an  establishment  (Gk.  hernia,  a  prop). 
Firmament,  fir'.mu.ment,  the  sky ;  firmamen'tal. 

Latin  firmamenium,  the  prop  of  the  fixed  stars  (Greek  herma,  a  prop). 

Firman,  fif.man,  a  royal  license  or  passport.     (Turk,  firmaun.) 

First,  foremost ;  first'-ly,  a  modern  innovation  for  first  (adv.) 

At  first,  or  at  the  first  (?).     If  adverbially  used,  meaning 

"  immediately,"  most  decidedly,  at  first  is  to  be  used.    It 

is  the  Anglo-Saxon  adverb  <Btf6re  (before),  at/rumen  at 
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first.  At  first  sight,  here  first-sight  is  one  word  like 
first-fruits, first-rate,  first-born,  and  "at"  is  the  adverbial 
prefix  as  in  cetf6re. 

Old  English /j/r,  far  ;  fyrre,  farther  ;  fyrrcst  orfyrst,  farthest  or  first. 
Our  word  is  a  contraction  of  the  Old  English  firmest  (fir'st),  foremost. 
Firth,  a  corruption  of  frith,  q.v.    (Lat.  /return,  a  frith.) 
Fiscal,  fis'kul,  pertaining  to  revenue. 

Latin  fiscus,  a  money-bag,  the  money  put  in  the  bag ;  fiscalis. 
Fish,  phi.  (collective)  fish,  plu.  (partitive)  fishes,  fish'.ez ;  fish's 

(poss.  sing.),  fish'. iz  ;  fishes',  fish'.ez.     (Rule  xxxiv.) 
Fish  (verb),  fish'es  (third  per.  s.  pres.  Ind.,  Rule  xxxiv.); 

fished  (1  syl.),  fish'-ing,  fish'-er. 

Fish'-y,  fish'i-ness  (R.  xi.),  fish'ery,  plu.  fisheries,  fish'.e.riz. 
Fish'er-man,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  catch  fish. 
Fish-woman  [fishwife],  a  woman  who  sells  fish  by  retail. 
Fish-mon'ger,  a  fish-dealer.     (Old  English  monger,  denier.) 
Fish'-tail,  to  shape  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Fish's  tail,  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Old  Eng.  fisc,  plu.fiscas,  fiscere,  a  fisher ;  fisc-nett,fisc-hus,  v.fisc[iari\. 
"Fish"  (a  card  counter),  a  blunder  for  the  French  word  fiche  (a  five 
sou  piece).    The  two  points  allowed  for  the  rub  are  called  in 
French  la  fiche  de  consolation  (see  Rule  Ixiv.) 

Fissure,  fizh'.'r,  a  crack  or  cleft.    Fisher,  fish'.er,  one  who  fishes. 
"Fissure,"  French  ;  Latin  fissura  (findo,  supine  fissum,  to  cleave). 
"Fisher,"  Old  English  fiscere  (fisc[ian],  to  fish). 

Fit,  a  paroxysm,  a  canto,  suitable,  to  adapt,  to  qualify ;  (adj.) 
fit,  (comp.)  fitt'-er,  (super.)  fitt'-est,  fitt'-ing,  fitt'ing-ly 
(Rule  i.);  (v.)  fitt'-ed,  fitt'-ing;  fit'-ly  (adv.),  fit'-ness; 
fit'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  capricious;  fit'ful-ly,  fit'ful-ness; 
by  fits  and  starts,  intermittently. 

"  Fit "  (of  illness),  Fr.  faite,  the  point  or  summit ;  paroxism,  means 
much  the  same  thing,  being  from  the  Gk.  oxus,  pointed  ;  oxuno, 
to  make  pointed,  to  sharpen  ;  par-oxtismtis. 
"Fit"  (a  canto),  Old  Eng.  fitt,  a  song;  filt[ari],  to  sing. 
"Fit"  (suitable),  Fr.  fait,  comely,  well  made,  as  un  homme  Ken  fit, 
il  est  lien  fit  dans  sa  taille,  c'cst  le  pere  tout  fit.     (Lat.  factum.) 

Five,  a  numeral;   fifth,  an  ordinal;  fifteen,  fifteenth;   fifty, 

fiftieth  (Rule  xi.) ;  five-fold,  one  and  four  times  more. 
Old  Eng.  ftf,  five  ;  fifta,  fifth  ;  fiften,  fifteen  ;  flfleotha,  fifteenth  ; 

fifti  otfiftig,  fifty ;  fiftigtha-t,  fiftieth  ;  fif-feald,  five-fold  ;  &c. 
Fix,   to   fasten;    fix'-ing,   fixed    (1   syl.);    fixed-ly,  fix'.ed.ly ; 

fixed-ness,  fix',  ed.ness  ;  fixity,  fix'. I.  ty  ;  fixture,  fix',  tchiir  ; 

fixation,  fix.d'.shun ;  fix'-able. 

French  fixer,  fixiti,  fixation  :  Latin  figo,  supine  fixum,  to  fix. 
Fizz,  one  of  the  few  monosyllables  (not  in/,  I,  or  s)  ending  with 

a  double  consonant:  as  add,  odd;  burr,  err;  bitt,  butt; 

ebb,  egg  ;  buzz,  fuzz ;  fizz,  frizz  and  whizz  (Rule  vii.) ; 

fizz'-ing,  fizzed  (1  syl.)    An  imitative  word. 
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Flab'by,  flaccid;   (comp.)  fiab'bi-er,  (super.)  flab'bi-est  (Rule 

Ixviii.) ;  flab'bi-ly  (Rule  xi.),  flab'bi-ness. 
"Welsh  llibin,  flaccid,  limber  ;  1W>,  a  flaccid  state. 
Flaccid,  flak'.sul,  limp ;  flac'cid-ly,  flac'cid-ness,  flaccid'ity. 

Fr.  JfaccidM  ;  Lat.  flaccidus,  flaccus,  flap-eared  ;  Jtacceo,  to  wither. 
Flag,   an   ensign,  a   water  plant,  a   paving  stone,  to   droop; 
flagged  (1  syl.).  flagg'-ing  (Rule  i.),  flagg'ing-ly,  flagg'-er, 
flagg'-y,  flagg'i-ness  (Rule  xi.) ;  flag'stone,  flag'ship. 
To  unfurl  the  black  flag,  a  token  of  distress. 
To  unfurl  the  red  flag  [with  the  Rom.],  a  signal  for  battle. 
To  unfurl  the  white  flag,  to  sue  for  quarter,  to  give  in. 
"Flag"  (an  ensign),  German  jlaggc;  Danish  fag,  flagen,  to  flutter. 
"Flag"  (the  water  iris),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  flag. 
"Flag"  (a  paving  stone),  Danish  flak,  flat ;  German  flach,  level. 
"Flag"  (to  droop),  Latin  flaccio,  Jlaccus ;  Welsh  lleyu,  to  flag. 

Flagellate,  flaj'.el.late,  to  scourge :   flag'ellated  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
flag'ellat-ing  (Rule  xix.);   flag'ellant,  one  who  scourges 
himself;  flagellation,  Jlaf M.lay" .shun ;  flagel'lum. 
Fr.  flageller,  flagellants,  flagellation  ;  Lat.  flagellum,  flagellare. 
Flageolet,  flcij'.o.lct  (not  fiiij'.e.o.lct),  a  wind  instrument. 

Fr.  flageolet ;  Gk.  plaglaulos,  a  flute  (plaglOs  aulos,  the  cross  flute). 
Flagitious,  fla.jlsh'.us,  villanous;  flagitious-ly,  flagitious-ness. 

Latin  flagUiosus,fldgUtum,flagrum  [a  crime  deserving]  a  scourge. 
Flagon,  flag'. on,  a  tankard ;    the  word  is  now  chiefly  employed 
to  designate  the  large  metal  vessel  which  holds  the  sacra- 
mental wine  before  it  is  poured  into  the  chalice. 
French  flacon,  a  small  bottle,  with  a  stopper  of  the  same  material. 
Flagrant,  fla'. grant,  notorious ;  fla'grant-ly ;  fla'grancy. 

Latin  flagrantia,  flagdre.  flagrans  (flagntm,  [deserving]  a  scourge). 
Flail  (not  frail),  an  instrument  for  thrashing  corn. 

Latin  fldgellum,  flagellare,  to  thrash. 
Flake,  anything  put  loosely  together :  as  a  flake  of  snow ;  flak-y, 

fla'.Tty  (R.  xix.),  fla'ki-ness,  flaked  (1  syl.),  flak'-ing. 
Old  English  flacea,  flakes  of  snow  ;  Latin  floccus,  a  flock  of  wool. 
Flambeau, plu. flambeaux  (FT.),flam'.bo,flam'.boze.  (Lat./amma.) 
Flame  (1  syl.),  a  blaze,  to  blaze;  flamed  (1  syl.),  flam'-ing  (Rule 
xix.),  fla'ming-ly,  nam'-y ;  flame'-less ;  flam'beau  (q.v .) 
Flamingo,  plu.  flamingoes  (Rule  -xl\\.},fla.min'.rj<jze,  a  bird 

Inflam'mable  (double  m);  inflammability,  in.flam'.ma.b'd".- 

t.ty  ;  inflammation,  in'. flam. may". shun  (double  m). 
French  flamme,  flambeau,  inflammable,  inflammability,  inflammation. 
Lat.  flamma,  inflammatio,  inflammdre  (Gk.  phttgma,  Mol  phlemma). 

Flamen,  fla.mVn,  a  Roman  priest  devoted  to  the  service  of  one 
god  only.    It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  "  flaraen  "  has 
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any  connexion  withflame,  and  that  these  priests  were  so 
called  because  they  "  set  flame  to  "  the  sacrificial  fires. 

Varro  says  (De Ling.  Lat.,iv.  16)  "quod  capnt  cinclumhabebant./Wo" 
(fillet),  from  "filum"  we  getfilamines  contracted  tof'lamines. 

Flannel  (double  n),  not  Jlan'ncn,  a  woollen  cloth ;  flannelled, 
flcin'.neld;  flan'nell-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -EL). 
( The  double  n  is  a  blunder  peculiar  to  our  own  language.) 
French  fanelle  ;  filum  laneus,  woollen  thread,  whence  flan'  with  -el 
"pertaining  to,"  "made  of"  [woollen  thread];  Welsh  ywlanen, 
flannel;  gwlan,  wool ;  German  flcmell :  Spanish  flanela;  Italian 
flanella;  Danish  flanel  or  flonel. 

Flap,  anything  which  opens  as  it  were  on  a  hinge,  as  the  flap 
of  a  garment,  ttieflap  of  a  shutter,  the  flap  of  a  table,  the 
flap  of  the  ear,  &c.,  a  disease  on  the  lips  of  horses ;  to 
flap  or  move  the  wings  backwards  and  forwards,  to  hang 
loose ;  flapped  (1  syl.)  or  flapt,  flapp'-ing,  flapp'-er  (R.  i.) 

German  klapp,  a  flap  or  slap ;  klappe,  a  valve ;  French  f rapper. 

"Flap"  (in  the  lips  of  horses),  German  flabbe,  a  large  hanging  lip. 

Flare  (1  syl.),  a  glare,  to  glare ;  flared  f  1  syl.),  flar'-ing  (R.  xix.), 

flar'ing-ly.     (German  flacUern ;  Danish  flagre.) 
Flash,  a  sudden  burst  [of  fire,  wit,  &c.],  to  burst  suddenly  on 
the  sight;  flashed  (1  syl.),  flash'-ing;  flash'-y,  showy; 
flash'i-ly  (R.  xi.),  flash'i-ness,  flash'-man,  flash'-pipe. 
French  fleche,  a  arrow.    A  "  flash  "  is  a  dart  of  light. 
Flask,  a  bottle,  a  powder-horn.   (Old  Eng.flasc,  a  leather  bottle.) 
Flat,  level,  insipid,  a  sign  in  music,  a  storey  or  floor ;  flat'-ly, 
flat'-ness,  (comp.)  flatt'-er,  (super.)  flatt'-est  (R.  Ixviii.), 
flatt'-ish.  (-ish  dim.);  flatt'-ed,  made  flat;  flatt'-ing  (R.i.) 
Flatt'-en  (-en  means  "to  make"  [flat]),  flattened  (2  syl.); 

flatten-ing,  flat"n.ing ;  flat' wise  (not  flatways). 
German  plait,  flat,  plain ;  flatten,  to  flatten  ;  French  plat. 
Flatter,  to  praise  falsely,  comp.  deg.  of  flat;  flattered,  flat'.erd; 

flatt'er-ing,  flatt'ering-ly,  flatt'er-er. 
Flattery,  plu.  flatteries,  flat'.e.rtz,  overwrought  praise. 
Fr.  flatter,  fiatterie  (Lat.  plaudo,  or  falso-laudo,  to  praise  falsely). 
Flatulence,   flat'tu.lehce,  wind   in  the   stomach;    flatulency, 
flut'tu.len.sy ;  flat'ulent,  flat'nlent-ly,  fla'tus. 
Latin  flatulentus  (flatus,  a  gust  of  wind,  flare,  to  blow). 
(" Flatulance "  and  "flatulant"  would  be  more  correct.  1st  Lat.  ccnj.) 

Flaunt  (to  rhyme  with  aunt,  is  the  more  general  pronunciation, 
but  -au-  as  in  "cause"  is  far  more  analogous  to  the 
general  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong),  to  give  one-self 
pert  airs,  to  parade  fine  clothes ;  flaunt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
flaunt'-ing,  flaunt'ing-ly,  flaunt'-er. 

Flaxito,  plu.  flaiitos  (Rule  xlii.),  the  flute,  music  for  flutes  (Ital.); 
flautist,  flaw'.tist,  a  flute-piny  or. 
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Flavour, fla,' .ver  (noun  and  verb);  flavoured, flaf.verd ;  fla'vour- 

ing ;  flavour-ous,  fid'. ver. us ;  fla'vour-less. 
Corruption  of  savour;  Lat  .sapor,  relish ;  sdpio,  sapid  taste  or  smell, 
Flaw,  a  blemish ;  flawed  (1  syl.),  flaw'-ing,  flaw' -less. 

Welsh  fflaw,  a  burst,  a  crack ;  fla,  a  parting  from. 
Flax,  a  plant;  flax'-en,  made  of  flax,  yellow  [hah.-],  flax'-y. 

Old  English fleax,  flax;  fleaxen,  flaxen. 
Flay,  to  strip  off  the  skin  of  an  animal  (noiflee) ;  flayed  (I  syl.), 

flay'-ing,  flay'-er  (Rule  xiii.) 

Old  English  flean,  to  flay ;  past  flfande,  past  part,  fleand. 
Flea,  Jle,  an  insect.    Flee,  to  take  to  flight.    Flay  (not  flee}. 
Fleas,  fleze,  plu.  of  flea.     Flees,  fluze,  runs  away. 
Flea-bite,  a  spot  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  flea,  a  trivial  evil. 
Old  English  flea,  a  flea;  fle6n,  to  flee ;  flean,  to  flay. 
Fleam,  fieem,  a  lancet  for  bleeding  cattle.    Phlegm,  flem. 

Welsh  fflaim,  a  lancet.    "  Phlegm  "  (pituitous  matter).    Gk.  phlegma. 
Fledge  (1  syl.),  to  be  in  feather ;  fledged  (1  syl.),  covered  with 
feathers ;  fledg'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  fledg'-ling,  a  young  bird 
just  fledged,     (-ling  Old  Eng.  affix,  a  dim.,  an  offspring.) 
Old  English  fteog[ari],  to  fly  ;  German  flttgge  orflucke,  fledged. 
Flee,  to  run  from  danger.    Flea,  fie,  an  insect. 

Flee,  (past)  fled,  (past  part.)  fled;  flG'-er  (R.  xix.),  flee'-ing 
(when  a  word  ends  in  two  vowels  it  retains  both  before  -ing : 
as  "baa-ing,  see-ing,  agree-ing,  coo-ing,  woo-ing,  dye-ing, 
eye-ing;  except -we:  as  argu-ing,  pursu-ing,  ensu-ing). 
Flee,  fly.  Flea,  an  insect.  To  fly  is  to  use  wings  or  speed 
quickly,  to  flee,  to  run  from  danger.  When  great  speed 
is  to  be  expressed,  or  the  idea  of  "  running  away  "  is  not 
indicated,  we  s&yfty  not  flee,  as: 

The  " express"  flies  along;  the  boy  flew  like  lightning;  fly  hence  to 
France  icith  the  utmost  speed.  Even  running  from  danger,  if  great 
dispatch  is  to  be  expressed,  as  "  Whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their 
hands  (3  Hen.  V.,  i.  3.) 

Old  English  fleog[an]  or  flig[an],  to  flee  or  fly ;  (past)  fledh,  (past 
•p&rt.)  flogcn,  flugen.  "  Flea,"  Old  English  flea. 

Fleece  (1  syl.),  the  entire  coat  of  a  sheep ;  fleeced  (1  syl.),  coated 
with  wool ;  fleec'-y  (R.  xix.),  comp.  fleec'i-er  (R.  xi.),  super. 
fleec'i-est  (R.  Ixviii.);  (verb)  to  plunder  by  exactions; 
fleeced  (1  syl.),  fleec'-ing  (R. xix.);  fleec'-er.  (The  idea 
is  "  cutting  off  the  wool,"  hence  "  plundering.") 

Old  English  fles  or  fly s,  a  fleece. 

Fleet,  a  navy,  swift,  to  be  transient,  to  skim  [milk] ;  fleet'-ly, 
swiftly ;  fleet'-ing,  transient,  hastening  away ;  fleet'-ness. 

"  Fleet"  (a  navy),  Old  English  fliet,  a  ship. 

"  Fleet "  (swift,  to  flow  away),  Old  Eng.  fleot[an],  to  float  or  flow  away. 

"  Fleet"  (to  take  the  cream  off),  Old  English  flet  or  fliet,  cream. 
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Flem'ing,  a  native  of  Flanders ;  Flemish,  pertaining  to  Flanders. 
Flesh  (noun),  to  flesh  [one's  sword],  to  draw  blood  with  it  for  the 
first  time;  fleshed  (1  syl.),  flesh'-ing.     Flesh'ings  (plu.), 
flesh-coloured  clothes  worn  sometimes  by  actors ;  flesh'-ly, 
carnal ;  flesh'-y,  full  of  flesh ;  flesh'i-ness ;  flesh'-less. 
Old  Eng.  fldsc,  fltfsceht,  fleshy ;  JUtsclic,  fleshly ;  fldisdlcnes,  fleshiness. 
Fleur.de-lis,  plu.  fleurs-de-lis  (Fr.),  Jluhr  d'lee,  the  water  iris 
or  fleur-de-luce.     The  French  word  is  nonsense,  as  tha 
plant  in  nowise  can  be  termed  a  lily  [Us].    From  this 
blunder  arises  the  erroneous  emblematic  term  the  lily  of 
France.    The  word  means  the  "  flower  of  Louis." 
Flew,  the  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound,  past  tense  of 
fly.    Flue  [of  a  chimney],  fluff.    Flewed  (1  syl.) 
"Flew"  (large  chaps),  Welsh  fflw,  a  tendency  to  spread. 
"Flew"  (did  fly),  Old  English JledJi,  past  tense  of  fledgan,  to  fly. 
"  Flue  "  (of  a  chimney),  formed  from  the  Latin  jluo,  to  flow. 
"  Flue"  (fluff),  Welsh  plu'  for  pluf,  feathers. 

Flexible,  fiex'.i.b'l,  pliant ;  flex'ible-ness,  flexibly ;  flexibility, 
flex'.iMV'.i.ty  ;  flexile,  flex'.ile ;  flexion,  Jlek'.shun  ; 
flex'or,  a  muscle  for  contracting  or  bending  a  joint ; 
extens'or,  a  muscle  for  extending  or  straightening  a 
joint ;  flexuous,  flex'.ii.us,  tortuous ;  flexuose,  flex'.u.dse 
(in  Bot.),  zigzag  [stem]  ;  flexure,  flek'.shur. 
Fr.  flexibility,  flexible,  flexion ;  Lat.  flextbtlis,  flextlls,  flexio,  flexuosus, 
jflexura,  flexus,  flectere,  supine  flexum,  to  bend. 

Flicker,  fltk'ker,  to  flitter;  flick'ered  (2  syl.),  flick'er-ing, 
flick'ering-ly.  Flick,  to  strike  Avith  a  smart  jerk ; 
flicked  (1  syl.),  flick'-ing. 

Old  English fliccer[ian],  to  flicker;  flacor,  a  flickering. 
Flier,  jfa'.er,  the  regulator  of  a  machine.    Fly'-er,  one  that  flies. 

Fliers,  fli'.erz,  stairs  which  do  not  wind.     (See  Fly.) 
Flight,  Jllte,  hasty  removal;  flight'-y,  eccentric ;  flight'i-ly 

(Rule  xi.);  flight'i-ness,  eccentricity,  levity. 
Old  English  fliht,  v.  flig[an],  to  fly  (-g-  of  flight  is  interpolated). 
Flim-flam,  mere  nonsense,  a  worthless  trifle  (Rule  Ixix.) 
Flim'sy,  limp ;  flim'si-ness,  flim'si-ly  (Rule  xi.) 

Welsh  llymsi,  of  fickle  motion,  weak. 
Flinch,  to  shrink,  to  draw  back  [from  pain  or  fear] ;    flinched 

(1  syl.),  ilinch'-ing,  flinch'ing-ly,  flinch'-er. 
Welsh  fflich,  to  squeal  out. 
Fling,  (past)  flung,  (p. p.)  flung,  to  cast;  fling'-ing,  fling'-er. 

Old  English  flige,  flying,  as  fligs-pil,  a  flying  dart,  v.  fligan,  to  fling. 
Flint,  a  stone;  flint'-y,  flint'i-ness  (Rule  xi.)     (Old  Eng./tnf.) 
Flip'pant,  pert  in  speech ;  flip'pant-ly,  flip'pancy. 
Welsh  llipanu,  to  make  glib ;  llipan,  a  glib  person. 
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Flirt,  a  coquette,  to  coquette,  to  flick;  flirt'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 

flirt'-ing,  flirt'ing-ly ;  flirtation,  Jlir.tay'.shun. 
Welsh  ffritlen,  a  flighty  girl ;  ffrittyn,  a  giddy  man :  ffrit,  a  jerk ;  or 

Old  English  flcard[ian],  to  play  the  fool ;  flcard,  folly. 
Flit,  to  fly  away;  flitt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  flitt'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Flitt'er,  flitt'er-ing,  flitt'er-flutt'er  (Rule  Ixix.) 
Danish  fly  tie,  to  remove;  (flytteri  [flittery],  "the  bustle  and  confu- 
sion of  removal "  would  be  a  good  word  to  introduce). 

Flitch,  the  side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured.    (Old  Eng.yh'cce.) 
Float,  flotc  (1  syl.),  a  buoy,  to  be  buoyed  on  the  top  of  water; 
fioat'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  float'-ing,  float'ing-ly,  float'-able,' 
float'-er;  floatation,  flo. lay' .shun ;  float'-age  (2  syl.) 
Old  English  fldt,  a  float ;  v.  fledt[an\  part,  fledt,  past  part,  foten. 
Flock,  a  lock  of  wool,  a  collected  number  of  sheep  or  birds.     A 
collected  number  of  large  cattle  is  a  herd,   of  horses 
[strung  together]  a  string,  of  horses  or  oxen  [driven]  a 
drove,  of  hounds  a  pack,  of  bees  a  swarm,  of  whales  a 
school,  of  mackerel,  a  shoal,  of  netted  fish  a  haul  or  take, 
of  human  beings  a  crowd,  of  children  a  posse  (pos'.sy), 
of  soldiers  a  troop,  of  stars  a  galaxy. 
Old  English  floe,  a  company.    (A  Christian  congregation  is  called  a 

flock  by  Dissenters,  the  minister  being  their  pastor  [shepherd]). 
"A  flock  of  wool,"  German  flocke. 

Floe,  a  mass  of  floating  ice ;  an  ice-berg,  of  stationary  ice. 

Old  English  floh,  a  fragment  broken  off. 
Flog,  to  whip ;  flogged  (1  syl.),  flogg'-ing  (Rule  i.),  flogg'-er. 

Lat.  flig[o],  to  flog;  flagrum,  a  scourge ;  Gk. pUgf,  Dor. plaga,  a  blow. 
Flood,  flud,  a  deluge,  to  deluge ;  flood'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  flood'-ing. 
Flood'-tide,  full  tide ;  ebb'-tide,  low  tide. 
Old  English  fldd,  a  flood. 
Floor,  fio'r,  notfiore  (noun  and  verb);  floored  (1  syl.),  floor'-ing 

(n.  and  part.);  floor'-er,  a  knock-clown  blow. 
Old  English  fldr  orjldre,  a  floor. 
Flop,  to  bounce,  to  bob ;  flopped  (1  syl.),  flopp'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

(Another  spelling  of  the  word  flap,  as  "  strop  "  is  of  strap.) 

Flora,  fld'.rah,  all  the  plants  of  a  country.  Fauna,  all  the  animals. 

Floral,  fio'.ral,  adj.  of  flower;  flo'ral-ly;   flo'-ret,  a  little 

flower ;  florescence,  JlO.res'. sense,  the  flowering  of  plants. 

Florid,  flor'rid,  highly  ornamented ;  flor'id-ly,  flor'id-ness, 

flor'id-ly;  &oj:i<lity,flo.rid'.i.ty;  floriferous, fio.rif'.v.r&s. 

bearing  flowers  (flores  f evens,  Lat.);  florifonn,  flo'.rt.form 

(Latin  floris  forma,  form  of  a  flower) ;  flo'rist. 

Floriculture,  Jlo'.ri.kul.tchiir  (Lat.  cultura),  cultivation  of 

flowers;  floricultural,yZo'.r?.A-«Z".«M.raZ;  flos'cule  (2  syl.) 

Latin  Flora,  goddess  of  flowers;  flos,  gen.  floris,  a  flower;  flora  Us, 

florescens,  gen.  florescentis  (inceptive  olflOrco,  to  blossom),  florldus. 
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Florentine,  flor'ren.tm,  a  native  of  Florence,  pertaining  thereto. 
Florid,  flor'rid  (notflo'.rfd),  flowery.     (See  Flora.) 
Florin,  flor'rln  (not  flo'.rin),  a  two-shilling  silver  coin. 

This  very  un-English  word  was  first  applied  to  a  coin  struck  in  Flo- 
rence in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  had  a  lily  on  one  side,  and  tlia 
head  of  John  Baptist  on  the  other.  There  was  an  English  flomi 
(value  6s.)  issued  by  Edward  III.,  in  1337,  probably  the  German 
florin  (value  2s.  6d.)  suggested  the  word  to  us. 

Florist,  flo'.rist  (not  flor'rist),  a  cultivator  of  flowers.  (See  Flora.) 
Flotage,  flo'.tage,  the  act  of  floating;  flotation,  flo. ,tay'. shun. 
Flotsam  (not  flotsom),  flat' '.sum,  goods  found  floating  on  the  se<i 
after  a  wreck.    Jetsam,  jet'.sum,  goods  cast  into  the  sen 
to  lighten  a  ship  in  distress.     (French  jeter,  to  cast  out.) 
Old  English  JWtan,  to  float ;  fldta,  anything  that  floats. 
Flotilla,  flo.til'.lah,  a  fleet  of  small  vessels.     (Spanish  flotilla.) 
Flounce  (1  syl.),  a  trimming,  to  bounce  about;  flounced  (1  syl.), 

flounc'-ing.     (Norman  flunsa,  to  bluster.) 
"Flounce"  is  one  of  the  French  words  misspelt  and  missapplied. 
Fronds  is  a  gather :  as  faire  un  fronds  d  une  manche,  cette, 
chemise  n'  est  pas  asscz  froncte  par  le  collet.    "What  we  miscall  a 
flounce  is  volant  in  French. 

Flounder,  floun'.der,  a  flat  fish,  to  struggle  in  water. 
"  Flounder"  (the  fish),  German  flilnder;  Danish  flynder. 
"  To  flounder"  is  to  flap  about  in  water  like  a  flounder. 
Flour,  ground  corn.    Flower,  the  blossom  of  a  plant  (bothflou'r)  ; 
flour'-ing,    dredging    flour    on ;    flour'-y,    like    flour ; 
flower-ing,^owY.tm7,  blossoming;  flower-y,  full  of  flowers. 
French  fleur  defarine,  flour ;  fleur,  a  flower. 

Flourish,  flur'rish,  an  ornamental  scrawl  with  the  pen,  a  salu- 
tation with  trumpets,  to   brag,  to   thrive,  to  make  a 
flourish;   flourished,  flur'rlshd ;  flourish-ing,  flur'rish.- 
ing ;  flourishing-ly ;  flourish-er,  fliir'rish.er. 
Latin  floresco  (inceptive  of  floreo,  to  flourish  ;  flores,  flowers),  hence 
"ornament,"  a  flourish  with  a  pen  is  an  ornamental  scrawl,  a 
flourish  with  trumpets  is  an  ornamental  turn  by  way  of  honours, 
to  flourish  a  sword  is  to  use  it  ornamentally  not  serviceably. 
Flout,  to  mock;  flout'-ed,  flout'-ing,  flout'ing-ly,  flout'- er. 

Old  English  flit[an],  to  quarrel,  to  wrangle. 

Flow,  flo,  (past)  flowed  (1  syl.),  (past  part.)  flowed  (not  flown). 
Fly,  (past)  flew,  (past  part.)  flown. 

The  river  has  overflowed  its  banks  (not  overflown.) 
Old  English  fldw[an],  pastjfeow;  oferflow[ari\,  to  overflow. 
Flower,  the  blossom  of  a  plant.  Flour,  ground  corn  (bothflou'r). 
Flower-stalk,  flower-garden ;  flower-y,  flou'r'ry ;  floweri. 

ness,  flou'r'ri-ness  (Rule  xi.);  flower'-et,  flour' r^t. 
To  flower ;  flowered,  flou'.erd ;  flower-ing,  but 
Flour,  ground  corn ;  flour'-y,  flour'-ing. 
Welsh  fflur,  bloom ;  v.  ffluro ;  Fr.  flewr,  fleuri ;  Lat.  flores,  flowers, 
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Flown,  past  part,  of  fly.     (See  Fly,  and  note  to  Flow.) 
Fluctuate,  fluk'.tu.ate,  to  waver;    fluc'tuat-ed   (Rule  xxxvi.), 

fluc'tuat-ing ;  fluctuation,  fliik'.  tu.d".s hun.     (Not  Fr.) 
Latin  fluctudtio,  fluctudre  (Unctuous  [fluctutisus]  "full  of  waves"  or 

"wavy  "  might  be  introduced),  fluctus,  a  wave  (fluo,  to  flow). 
Flue  [of  a  chimney],  fluff.     Flew,  the  large  chaps  of  a  deep- 
mouthed  hound,  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  fly. 
"  Flue"  (of  a  chimney),  a  noun  formed  from  the  Latin  fluo,  to  flow. 
"Flue"  (fluff),  Welsh  plu'  forpluf,  feathers. 
"  Flew"  (large  chaps),  "Welsh  fflio,  a  tendency  to  spread. 
"Flew"  (did  fly),  Old  English  fledh,  past  tense  offledgan,  to  fly. 
Fluent,  flu.ent,  ready  of  speech,  flowing  freely ;  flu'ent-ly. 
Fluency, flu.en.sy.    Fluid, flu'. id ;  fluidity, fla.id'.i.ty. 
Latin  fluens,  gen.  fluentis,  fluldus,  fluo;  French  flu ide,  fluidity. 
Fluff,  the  abrasions  of  cloth,  fine  down ;  fluff'-y,  fluff' i-ness. 

Welsh pluf,  feathers.    "Fluff  "  also  called  flue,  q.v. 
Flugelman  (not,flugleman),jlii'.g'l.man,  the  soldier  who  sets  the 
drill  exercises  which  the  rest  imitate. 
(Sometimes  but  incorrectly  called  a  fugleman.) 
German  flagelmann,  leader  of  the  file  (flilgel,  a  wing). 
Fluid,  fluidity,  flu.id.i.ty.    (See  Fluent.) 
Fluke  (1  syl.),  that  part  of  an  anchor  which  fastens  in  the 
ground,  a  flounder,  hap-hazard,  an  irregular  proceeding. 
"Fluke"  (of  an  anchor),  German  pfncken,  to  pick,  pfug,  a  plough. 
"Fluke"  (a  fish),  Old  English  fldc,  a  plaice  or  other  flat  fish. 
"  Fluke"  (hap-hazard),  a  flounder.    To  flounder  is  to  stumble  about, 
hence  a  stumble.    To  get  through  an  examination  by  a  fluke  is  to 
stumble  through  it  irregularly,  to  "flounder"  through  it. 

Flummery,  flum'.me.ry,  empty  compliments. 

German  pflaumerel,  food  made  with  plums  (pflaum,  a  plum). 
Flunky,  plu.  flunkies,  flun'Mz,  a  servant  in  livery  (a  term  of 
contempt);    flun'kyism,   pretentiousness,   consequential 
airs ;  flun'ky-dom,  the  state  politic  of  flunldes. 
German  flunkern,  to  glitter.    A  flunky  is  one  gorgeously  dressed. 
Fluor,  flu. or,  a  menstrual  flux ;  flu'or-spar,  a  mineral  used  for 
ornamental  vessels.    "  Derbyshire-spar  "  is  a  fluor-spar ; 
fluoric,  flu.or'nk ;  fluorine,  flu'.o.rin. 
Fr.  fluor,  spathfluor.    (In  Chem.)  -ine  denotes  a  simple  substance. 
Flurry,  commotion,  to  agitate ;  flurried,  flitr'red ;  flurry-ing. 

Hurry,  sJcurry,  worry,  and  flurry,  are  cognate  words. 
Welsh  herwa,  to  harry,  to  prowl ;  Lat.  urgeo,  to  urge  on  (cum,  to  run). 
Flush  [of  a  mill],  an  entire  suit  of  cards  of  one  sort,  a  reddening 
of  the  face,  well  supplied,  well  adjusted,  to  inundate,  to 
elate;  flushed  (1  syl.),  flush'-ing. 
German  flus$,  a  flow,  flux,  or  flush  [at  cards]. 
A  flux  of  water  is  &  flush,  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  face,  a  flow  of  money 
into  the  pockets,  &c.    Carpenters  call  their  work  flush  when  the 
parts  fit  properly  and  all  is  level :  thus  a  door  is  ' '  flush  "  with  the 
wall  when  it  stands  on  the  same  plane.     (Kussian  ploskei,  flat.) 
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Fluster,  to  flurry ;  flustered,  flits' terd ;  flus'ter-rng,  flus'ter-er. 
Fluster  and  bluster  are  cognate  words :  (as  Latin  flo  and  English  blow  ; 
Latin  fluo  and  Greek  bluo);  blast  an,  to  puff ;  hence  a  "blustering 
wind."    Fluster  may  be  a  variety  of  the  same  word,  or  may  indi- 
cate a  similar  "disturbance"  in  water. 

Flute  (1  syl.),  a  wind  instrument,  channel  in  a  pillar,  to  "  flute" 
n,  pillar;  flut'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  flut'-ing  (Kule  xix.), 
flut'-ist,  one  who  plays  the  flute. 

Fr.  flute  (the  musical  instrument) ;  Germ,  fldte  (Lat.  flo,  to  blow). 
A  "  fluted  "  column  is  one  with  concave  stripes,  being  like  "  a  flute  " 
cut  in  halves  :  a  "Doric  column  has  twenty  such  channels  ;  and  a 
Tuscan  column  has  as  many  convex  stripes  called  'cables.'" 
Flutter,  to  flap  the  wings ;   fluttered,  flutf.terd ;  flut'ter-ing, 

flut'tering-ly,  flut'ter-er ;  flitter.flutter  (Rule  Ixix.) 
Old  English  flogctan;  German  flattem. 
Fluvial,  flu'.vi.iil,  connected  with  or  pertaining  to  a  river. 

Latin  fluvidlis,  fluvius,  a  river  (fluo,  to  flow). 
Flux  (in  Metall),  anything  used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals, 

&c. ;  (in  Mcd.)  a  too-abundant  evacuation,  fusion ; 
Flux'-ible  (not  -able) ;   fluxibility,  flux' .i.bil" '.i.ty  ; 
Fluxion,  flti'k'.sliun,  the  act  of  flowing,  matter  which  flows; 
Fluxions,  fltik'.sliunz,  now  called  Differential  calculus ; 
Flux'ion-al,  flux'ion-ary,  fluxed  (1  syl.),  flux'-ing. 
French  flux,  fluxion,  fluxions ;  Latin  flu&re,  supine  fluxuin,  to  flow. 
Fly,  phi.  flies,  an  insect.  Fly,  phi.  flys,  a  sort  of  hackney  carriage. 
Fly,  the  index  of  the  mariners'  compass,  a  sort  of  wheel,  to 
move  with  wings,  to  run  with  great  speed,  to  hurst  asunder. 
To  fly,  (past)  flew,  (past  part.)  flown;  flies,  flize;  fly'-ing. 
To  flee,  (past)  fled,  (past  part.)  fled  (notjloivn):  as  the  man 

lias  fled,  the  bird  has  flown;  flees,  flee'-ing; 
Fli'-er,  one  who  flies,  the  regulator  of  a  machine; 
Fly'-ers,  stairs  which  do  not  wind. 
Fly-blown,  fly-wheel,  flying-buttress ; 
To  fly  in  one's  face,  to  scold  insolently,  to  insult; 
To  fiy  in  a  passion,  to  get  into  a  passion ; 
To  come  off  with  flying  colours,  to  come  off  triumphantly; 
To  let  fly,  to  discharge,  to  let  loose ; 

To  fly  out,  to  attack  with  angry  words ;  to  fly  at,  to  attack ; 
To  fly  open,  to  start  opeii:  as  the  door  flew  open; 
The  [glass]  flew,  cracked  suddenly.    Will  it  fly,  ...crack. 
Old  English  fl<:<i(/[an]  or  flig[an],  to  fly  or  flee,  past  fletih,  past  part. 
flogen,  flig,  a  fly  ;  German  flieycn,  to  fly,  fliehen,  to  flee. 

Foal,  fulc,  a  colt  or  filly.     Fool  (to  rhyme  with  cool),  a  simpleton. 
Foal,  to  bring  forth  a  foal ;  foaled  (1  syl.),  foal'-ing. 
Old  English  fola,  a  colt  or  filly. 
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Foam,  fame,  surf,  to  froth ;  foamed  (1  syl.),  foam'-ing,  foam'- 

ing-ly,  foam'-y,  foam'-less.     (Old  English  fdm,  foam.) 
Fob,  a  trouser  watch-pocket,  to  "  prig,"  to  trick ;  fobbed  (1  syl.), 

fobb'.ing  (Rule  i.)     Also  called  To  fub  [marbles],  <fec. 
"Fob  "  (to  trick) ;  German  foppen,  to  play  upon. 
Focus,  plu.  focuses  or  foci,  fd'.kus,fo'.kus.ez,fo'.si,  the  point  in 
which  light  or  heat  rays  meet ;  (in  mathematics  we  talk 
of  the  foci  of  on  ellipse,  parab'ola,  hyper 'boln,  and  so  on, 
but  never  of  the  focuses) ;  fo'cus-ing,  fo'cal  (adj.) 
Latin  fdcns,  the  hearth  (fd  short) ;  French  focal. 
Fodder,  food  for  horses,  to  feed  with  fodder.    Foth'er,  2184  Ibs. 

of  lead;  foddered,  fod'.derd;  fod'der.ing. 
Old  English  fddder  orfidcr  (fdda,  food) ;  father,  a  load,  a  father. 
Foe,  plu.  foes,  fd,  faze,  an  enemy.    Foh!  an  interj.  of  dipgust. 

• '  Foe  "  Old  English  fJh.     ' '  Foh,"  French  pounh ;  German  pfui. 
Foc'tus,  the  embryo  of  animals;  foetation,  fe.tay'.shun. 

French  foetus;  Latin  fcelus  (Greek  phoitao,  to  h*ve  pains  of  travail;. 
Fog,  dense  vapour;  fogg'-y  (Rule  i.),  (comp.)  fogg'i-er,  (super.) 

fogg'i-est,  fogg'i-ness,  fogg'i-ly  (Rule  xi.) 
Italian  sfogo,  exhalation  ;  v.  sfogare,  to  exhale. 
Fo'gey,  a  prosy  old  man.     Generally  old  [fogey]. 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  old  pensioners  of  Edinburgh  Ca&tle. 
Foible,  foy'.b'l,  a  failing.     (French /of lie,  now  faiblc,  weak.) 

Foil  (1  syl.),  a  blunt  sword  used  in  fencing,  leaf-metal,  to  frus- 
trate; foiled  (1  syl.),  foil'-ing,  foil'.er. 
"  Foil "  (a  blunt  sword),  Welsh  ffu-yl,  a  foil. 
"  Foil "  (leaf-metal),  French  feuille,  a  leaf  ;  (Latin  folium'). 
"Foil"  (to  frustrate),  French  affote,  said  of  a  'compass"  when  the 
needle  points  wrong. 

Foist  (1  syl.),  to  insert  surreptitiously  (followed  by  in),  to  palm 

something  off  upon  another  (followed  by  on);  foist' -ed 

(Kule  xxxvi.),  foist'.ing.     (A  corruption  of  forced.) 

Fold,  a  plait,  to  double ;  fold'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  fold'.ing,  fold'-er. 

Old  Eng?ish/eaJrf[<m],  past/eoW,  past  part,  ge-fealden  (feald,  a  fold). 

Foliage,  fo'.li.age,  the  leaf-hangings  of  trees;  foliaceous,  -n',sliils. 

Foliate,  fo'.lt.ate,  to  beat  [metal]  into  leaf,  to  cover  with 

leaf-metal ;  fo'liat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  fo'liat-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Foliation,  fu'. KM". shun,  the  leafing  of  plants. 
Folio,  plu.  folios  (R.  xlii.).  fd'.ll.o,  fr/.lt.tize.     In  bookkeep- 
ing the  left  and  right  hand  pages  of  a  ledger,  etc.,  a  book 
of  the  largest  size  in  which  the  paper  is  folded  only  oiice. 
Latin  ftliatio,  fCl-Mccus,  fdliutus  (folium,  Greek  phullSn,  a  leaf 
Folk,  fiike,  people;  folk-mote,  an  assembly  of  the  people. 
Old  English  folc,  fok-gcmotc,  a  popular  assembly. 
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Follicle,  folf. li.k'l  (in  Bot.),  a  dry  seed-vessel  opening  on  one 
side   only,   and  having    the    seeds  loose ;    folliculons, 
fol.ttk'.u.lus,  or  follicular,  foLlik'.u.lar;   follic'ulated. 
Fr.  follicule;  Lat.  folKctilus  (follis,  a  bag,  purse,  or  seed-vessel). 
Fol'low,  to  come  after ;  followed,  fol'.lowd ;  follow-ing. 

Old  English  folgian  or  fylig[eari],  past  fyligde,  p.  p.  fyliged,  folgere. 
Folly,  plu.  follies,  fbl'.liz,  foolish  acts ;  a  fanciful  mansion. 

Ital./o/Ha;  Fr.  folie;  Welsh  ffol,  foolish;  Lat.  follis,  a  wind-bag. 
"  Folly"  (a  mansion),  French  folie,  extravagance.    (See  Fool.) 
Foment,  fd.ment',  to  dab  with  a  wet  sponge  or  rag,  to  encourage ; 

foment'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  foment'.ing,  foment'-er ; 
Fomentation,  fo'.men.tay".shun,  a  lotion,  its  application. 
Fr.  fomenter,  fomentation  ;  Lat.  fomentum,  fomentari,  to  foment. 
Fond,  foolish,  partial ;  fond'-ly,  fond'-ness. 

Fondle,  fon'.d'l,  to  caress ;  fondled,  fon'.d'ld;  fon'dling. 
Fon'dling,  a  pet.  Found'ling,  a  child  deserted  by  its  parents. 
Chaucer  fonne,  a  fool;  Irish  fonn,  a  longing.    Originally  "fond" 
meant  a  foolish  weakness,  foolishly  partial. 

Font,  a  baptismal  basin,  a  complete  set  of  type.  Fount,  the  source. 

Fr.  fonte;  Lat.  fons,  gen.  fontis.     " Font"  (type),  Fr.  fonte,  fondre. 
Food  (1  syl.),  victuals.    (Old  Eng./dda.    See  Feed.) 
Fool  (1  syl.),  a  simpleton,  a  jester;   to  delude;  fooled  (1  syl.), 
fool'-ing,  fool'-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like,'1 
added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.),  foorish-ly,  foorish.ness. 
Foolery,  plu.  fooleries,  fool'.e.riz,  absurd  acts ;  fool-har'dy, 
foolishly  daring ;  foolhar'di-ness,  foolhard'i-ly ;  fools'cap 
(not  foolscap),  paper  the  size  of  an  ordinary  day-book, ' 
so  called  because  originally  its  trade-mark  was  a  fool's 
head  and  cap ;  fool's  errand,  a  purposeless  errand. 
Folly,  plu.  follies,  fol'Mz,  foolish  acts. 

Welsh  ffol,  foolish ;  ffoledd,  folly ;  ffoles,  a  silly  woman ;  ffoli,  to  delude. 
Foot,  phi.  feet  (each  1  syl.),  not  fut,  nor  foote  to  rhyme  with 
boot,  but "  foot "  to  rhyme  with  put.  Footfall  (not  footfal.) 
Foot,  (verb)  foot'.ed,  foot'-ing.  Fopf-ed,  having  feet,  as 
four-footed  beasts.  Foot'-ing,  position,  standing,  as  He 
has  a  good  footing.  Foot'.note,  a  note  at  the  bottom  of 
a  page.  To  foot  it,  to  dance.  To  set  on  foot,  to  originate. 
("Foot"  and  "put"  are  the  only  two  words  in  the  lan- 
guage with  this  vowel  sound.  All  other  words  in  -oot 
have  the  usual  diphthongal  sound  of  -oo- :  as  hoot, 
moot,  root,  and  shoot.  "  Soot "  is  at  present  vacillating, 
some  make  it  to  rhyme  with  foot,  some  with  root,  and 
others  with  hut.  So  with  "put,"  it  stands  alone,  all 
other  words  in  -ut  have  the  short  u  sound,  as  but,  cut, 
gut,  hut,  jut,  nut,  slut,  smut,  tut,  &c.) 
Old  Eng./rft,  plu.  ftt;  Lat.  pet,  gen.  yedfis];  Or.  pous,  gen.  pod[ot], 
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Fop,  a  dandy;  fopp'-ish  (Rule  i.),  like  a  fop  (-ish  added  to  nouns 

means  like);  fopp'ish-ness,  fopp'isn-ly. 
Foppery,  plu.  fopperies,  fop'.e.nz,  over-dressiness. 
Germ.fopperei;  Span,  guapo,  spruce,  foppish ;  Lat.  vappa,  a  simpleton. 
For.  (Old  Eng.  prefix  of  verbs),  privation,  deterioration,  against, 

aside,  away ;  in  former,  forward,  it  stands  for  fore. 
German  ver  and  vw ;  Latin  foris,  out  of  doors ;  French  /tors. 
For,  prep,  and  conj.,  on  behalf  of,  because;  in  as  much  as. 

Old  Eng.  for;  Germ,  fttr;  Span.  2>or;  Fi.pour;  Lat.  pro;  Gk.  pro. 
Forage,  for'rage  (not  fur'ri dye),  fodder,  to  collect  food  for  horses, 
<fec.,  to  strip  of  fodder;  for'aged  (2  syl.),  for'ag-ing  (E. 
xix.),  for'ag.er,  for'aging-cap,  a  light  military  cap. 

Spanish  foragido,  robbing  in  woods  and  forests;  Fr :  fourrage ;  Lat. 
farrago,  i.e.  far  ago,  to  drive  or  carry  off  provisions. 

Foramen,  plu.  foramina,  fo. ray'. men,  fo.ram'.i.nah,  a  hole  by 
which  nerves,  &c.,  obtain  a  passage  through  bone.    (In 
Botany)   the   opening  in   the   o'vulum ;    foram'inated ; 
\         foraminous,  fo.ram'.l.nus,  full  of  perforations. 

Foraminifera,  fd'.ram'.l.nife.rah,  the  rhizopoda  (ri.zop'.- 
o.dah  or  root-footed  animals),  microscopic  animals  with 
shells  having  numerous  chambers  communicating  with 
each  other  by  apertures  or  foram'ina. 

Lat.  fdrdmen,  plu.  ftiramlna,  a  perforation.  "  Foraminifer "  is 
foramina  ferens,  bearing  [many]  perforations. 

Forasmuch  as,  for'.as.much'.as,  because,  seeing  that. 

Forbade,  forbad',  past  tense  of  forbid  (which  see). 

Forbear',  (past)  forbore',  (past  part.)  forborne'  (not  forlorn), 

to  refrain,  to  cease ;    forbear,  for.bare';    forbear'.ing, 

forbear'ing-ly ;  forbear'-ance,  restraint  of  temper,  etc. 
Old  English  forb£r[ari],  past  forbdr,  past  part.  forMren.    The  idea  u 

' '  to  bear  aside,"  i.e.,  to  lay  aside.    (See  For-.) 
Forbid',  (past)  forbade',  (past  part.)  forbidd'en ;    forbidd'-ing 

(R.  iv.),  forbidd'ing-ly,  forbidd'-er ;  forbade,  for. bad'. 
Old  Eng.  forbe6d[ari\,  pastforbedd,  past.  part,  forboden.    To  bid  is  to 

command,  " for"  (negative),  to  command  not.    (See  For-.) 
Forbore,  f or. bore' ;   forborne'.     (Sec  Forbear.) 
Force  (1  syl.),  plu.  forces,  for'.sez  (R.  xxxiv.),  violence,  troops, 

to  compel,  to  violate;  forced,  forst;  fore-ing  (R.  xix.) 

for'. sing;  forc-er,  for'.ser ;   force'.ful  (R.  viii.),  force'. 

fiil-ly;    forcible,  for'^l.b'l;    for'cible-neBS,   for'cibly; 

perforce',  of  necessity ;   by  main  force,  by  sheer  force ; 

forcemeat,  force' .meet,  stuffing  of  meat. 
French  force,  forcer ;  Latin  fortis,  strong. 
"Forcemeat,"  a  blunder  to*  farce-meat  (Latin  farcio,  to  stuff). 
For'ceps  (plu.),  surgical  pliers.    A  for'ceps,  or  a  pair  of  for'ceps 

(not  a  /creep).     When  the  two  parts  of  a  pair  are  in. 
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separable  the  word  is  used  in  the  plu.  number  only :   as 
scissors,  trousers,  crackers,  pliers,  tweezers,  drawers,  tongs, 
&c. ;  but  if  the  two  parts  are  separable,  the  word  has  both 
numbers :  as  glove,  gloves  ;  sock,  socks  ;  boot,  boots. 
Latin  forceps,  tongs  (formus  capio,  to  take  up  what  is  hot). 

Ford,  a  pass  through  a  river,  to  ford  a  river;  ford'-ed  (K.  xxxvi.), 
ford'-ing,  ford'-er;  ford'-able.  (Old  Eng.  ford,  a  ford.) 

Fore.  (Old  Eng.  prefix),  beforehand,  preceding.  In  two  instances 
(former  &nd  forward)  the  -e  has  been  dropped,  and  fore- 
close is  a  blunder,  the  prefix  being  the  Lat.  f6r[um\. 

Fore,  tbe  front,  the  fore  part;   fore  and  aft,  the  fore  part  and 

hind  part  of  a  ship,  from  end  to  end. 
OW  English  fire, ;   German  cor. 

Forearm,  (n.)  fur'. arm,  (v.)  for.arm'  (E.  1.),  from  elbow  to  wrist, 
to  arm  beforehand ;  forearmed'  (2  syh),  forearxn'-ing. 

"The  forearm,"  Old  English  fore  earm. 

"  To  forearm  "  the  Teutonic  fore-  joined  to  the  Latin  armo,  to  arm. 

Forebode,  forMde',    to   presage;   forebod'.ed    (Rule   xxxvi.), 

forebod'-ing  (Eule  xix.),  forebod'.er. 
Old  English  fore  lod\jian],  to  fore  warn. 

Forecast',  (past)  forecast',  (past  part.)  forecas'ted,  forecast'-er, 
forecast'.ing,  to  foresee  and  provide  against  what  is  fore- 
seen.   Forecast',  (2  syl.),  foresight,  &c. 
Danish  fore  haste,  to  guess  beforehand ;  blind  kast,  a  rough  guess. 
Forecastle,  for.kas"l,  the  short  upper  deck  in  the  forepart  of  a 
ship.     Ships  were  at  one  time  turreted,  hence  the  Latin 
phrase  naves  turrltce  (the  part  before  the  turret). 
Forechosen,  for.clioze"n,  chosen  beforehand. 

Old  English  fore  ceosan. 
Forecited,  for.si'.ted,  before  said.    (Latin  citcire,  to  quote). 

(An  ill-compounded  word,  part  Teutonic  and  part  Lathi.) 
Foreclose  (ought  to  be  forclose),for.kldze',  to  compel  a  person 
to  redeem  a  mortgage  under  pain  of  losing  his  rights 
therein ;  foreclosed,  fur.klozd';  foreclos'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Foreclosure  (ought  to  be  forclosure),  fOr.klu'.zhur,  a  legal 
proceeding  to  compel  a  mortgagor  either  to  redeem  the 
pledge  or  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  property  mortgaged. 
To  foreclose  a  mortgage  (i.e.,  to  shut  out  a  mortgagee  from 
redress)  is  nonsense,   although  not  unfrequently  used. 
We  for  close  a  mortgagor,  not  a  mortgage. 
(This  prefix  is  the  Latin  for[nm\,  a  law-court.) 
Latin  forclusio  (eftiro  clusio,  exclusion  from  the  law-courts). 
Foredoom,  for.doom',  to  doom  beforehand ;  foredoomed'  (2  syl.), 
foredoom'-ing.  (Old  Eng. /or<2  dOm,  judgment  beforehand.) 
Forefather,  for'.far'ther,  an  ancestor.    (Old  English  fore  fader.) 
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Forefinger,  for'.fmg'  ger,  the  finger  next  the  thumb. 

Old  English  fore  fi-iiQer. 
Forefoot,  plu.  forefeet,  for'.foot,  for'.feet,  one  of  the  front  feet 

of  an  animal  with  more  than  two.     Forfeit,  for'. fit,  q.v. 
Old  English  fore  ftit,  foreftt.    "  Forfeit,"  Welsh  fforfcd. 
Forego,  (past)  forewent'  [not  in  rise],  (past  part.)  foregone ; 

forgo-ing,  for. go',  for.gon',  fdr.go'.ing. 
Old  English  fore  gdn,  past  part,  fore  gangen. 

Forgo,  to  "go  away  from,"  would  express  the  idea  more  simply,  but 
fore-go  means  to  "  go  before  you  enjoy  a  thing,"  hence  to  give  it  up. 

Foreground,  for'.grownd,  that  part  of  a  picture  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  nearest  the  spectator.  (Old  Eng.  fore  grund.) 

Forehead,  for'rSd  (not  fore.hed),  that  part  of  the  face  which  lies 

between  the  eyebrows  and  the  scalp-hair. 
Old  English  forc-heafod. 

Fore'horse  (2  syl.),  the  leader  of  a  team.    (Old  Eng.  fore  hors.) 

Toreh&nd.,  for'. hand,  more  frequently  beforehand,  in  anticipation. 
The  idea  is  that  it  is  in  hand  or  ready  before  it  is  required. 

Foreign,  for'rin  (not  fur'rln),  belonging  to  another  nation. 

Fr.  forain,  foreign ;  Lat.  fdris,  from  abroad  (Gk.  thura,  the  door). 

Forejudge,  for  judge',  to  judge  before  the  facts  are  proved. 

(This  hybrid  ought  to  be  dropped.     Prejudge  (French 
prejuger)  is  sufficient. ) 

Foreknow,  for.nmo'  (-now  to  rhyme  with  grow};  past  foreknew, 

for.new';    (past  part.)  foreknown,  for.noicn'  (-nown  to 

rhyme   with   groicn};    foreknow'-ing ;    foreknowledge, 

for.nol'.idge  (not  f or.no'. leje). 

Old  Eng.  fore  cndw[ari\,  past  -cne6w,  past  part  -cndwenfore  cndwincg. 

Foreland,  for'.lund,  a  point  of  land  which  juts  into  the  sea. 
Old  English  fore  land,  land  in  advance  of  the  general  coast. 

Forelock,  for'.lok  [in  a  horse],  the  hair  which  hangs  over  the 
forehead.  In  man,  a  lock  left  on  the  forehead  when  the 
head  is  nearly  bald.  Take  Time  by  the  forelock,  make 
the  best  of  the  present  opportunity. 

The  idea  is  taken  from  the  picturesque  representations  of  old  Time 
with  one  "  forelock  "  on  his  bald  pate.    (Old  English  fore  locc.) 

Foreman,  plu.  foremen ;  fern,  forewoman,  plu.  forewomen ; 
for'.mun,  fur. men;  fur. wo' man,  for.wim''n,  the  principal 
employee,  from  whom  others  take  their  directions.  The 
"  foreman  of  a  jury"  is  the  name  first  called,  this  man  sits 
first  and  makes  the  report. 

Old  English  fore  mann,  plu.  -menn  ;  fore  wifmann,  plu.  -w(fmenn. 
Foremast,  for'. mast,  the  mast  nearest  the  bow  of  a  ship. 
German  fockmast,  focksegel,  foresail ;  fockstag,  forestay,  &c. 
Foremost,  fur'. most,  first  in  rank  or  repute.   (Old  Eng.  formes •/.) 
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Forenamed,  for'.namd,  mentioned  before.  (Old  Eng./ore  naman.) 
Forenoon,/6r.noott',  from  morningto  midday.  (Old  Eng./orc  n6n.) 
Forensic,  fo.ren'.s1k,  pertaining  to  the  law  courts.  (Lat.  forensis.) 
Foreordain,  for'.or.dane', to  predestinate;  fore'ordained' (3  syl.), 

fore'ordain'-ing ;  foreordination,  fdrf.or.di.nay".shun. 
(These  are  ill-formed,  fore-  being  Teutonic  and  -ordain  Latin.    "  Pre- 
ordain" and  "preordination"  are  better  compounds J 

Forepart, for'. part, the  first  part  (fore-, Tent. ;  pars,  partis, ~LsA.) 
Forerun,  (past)  foreran,  (past  part.)  forerun,  for. run',  for'run' ; 
forerunn'-ing  (Ruleiv.);  forerunn-er,  fur. run'. er,  one  sent 
before  to  announce  the  coming  of  another,  a  courier. 
Old  English  fore-renn[ari\,  past  fore-ran,  fore-rynel,  a  forerunner. 
Foresaid,/5r'.sed,  mentioned  before,  set  forth  in  the  previous  part. 

Old  English  fore-sdd,  past  part,  of  -scegtari],  past  sctde. 
Foresee,  (past)  foresaw,  (past  part.)  foreseen,  for. see',  for^aw', 
fir.seen',  to  see  beforehand;   foresee'-ing  (II.  xix.,  -ing); 
forese-er,  for.see'.er  (E.  xix.),  one  who  sees  beforehand. 
Old  Eng.  fore-s&Sn,  past  -sedh,  past  part,  -ge-segen,  foresednd,  a  f oreseer. 
Foreshadow,   fdr.shud'.o,    to    typify;    foreshad'owed  (3   syl), 
foreshad'ow-ing,  foreshad'ow-er.   (Old 'Eng.  fore  sceddo.) 
Foreshow,  (past)  fore-showed,  for.showd'  (not  fore-shew),  (past 
part.)  fore-shown'  or  fore-showed',  to  predict ;  foreshow', 
ing,  foreshow'-er  (-show-  to  rhyme  with  grow). 
Old  English  forescedw\ian\,  past  -scedwode,  past  part,  -scedwod. 
ForesMp,  for'. ship,  fore  part  of  a  ship.     (Old  English  fore  scip.) 
Foreshorten,  for. shorten,  to  draw  objects  in  an  oblique  direction 
(the  fore  part   being  shortened) :    foreshortened,  for- 
shortf'nd ;  foreshorten-ing,  for.short"ning. 
Old  English  fore  scort\iari\. 

Foresight,  for'. site,  prevision.     (Old  English  fore  ge-siht.) 
Forest,  for'  rest,  land  covered  with  trees. 

Forested,  covered  with  forests.      Affor'ested,  converted 
into  a  forest  and  protected  by  forest  laws.    Disfor'ested 
or  dis'affor'ested,  deprived  of  its  forest  privileges. 
Forester,  for'  res.ter,  a  forest  warder  or  keeper. 
Forestry,  for'  res.try,  the  right  of  foresters ;  for'esty. 
Forestage,  for'res.tage,  service  paid  to  the  lung  by  foresters. 

(All  these  words  are  spelt  with  one  r,  not  double  r.) 
French  forest  now/or^,  forestier ;  Latin  fordre,  to  pierce  [with  darts] 
forests  being  set  apart  in  feudal  times  for  hunting  purposes. 

Forestall  (not  forestal,  Eule   viii.),  for.staivl',  to   anticipate; 
forestalled'  (2  syl.),  forestall' -ing,  forestall'-er. 

To  "forestall"  is  to  buy  up  goods  before  they  are  brought  to  the 
market-stall.    (Old  English  fore  st(vt[an],  st«l,  a  stall.) 
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Foretaste,  (noun)  for'. taste,  (verb)  for. taste'  (Rule  1.),  a  taste  in 
anticipation,  to  taste  before  possession  is  obtained,  to 
anticipate;  foretaat'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  foretast'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Fore  added  to  taste.  Germ,  fasten,  to  feel ;  Fr.  taster  now  tdtcr ; 
Ital.  tastare,  to  touch ;  Lat.  tactum,  to  touch ;  Gk.  thiggano,  pro- 
nounced thingano,  contracted  to  thing'o;  Lat.  tango,  sup.  tactum. 

Foretell  (not  foretel,  R.  viii.),  to  predict;   (past)  foretold,  '(pant 

part.)  foretold,  for  A  el',  for. told';  foretell'-ing,  foretell' -er. 

Old  English  fore  tell[an],  ymstfore-tealde,  past  part,  fore-ge-teald. 

ForJethought,/cr.T7;orf,  provident  foresight.  (Old  Eng./ore  thdlit.) 

Foretoken,  fdr.to'k'n,  au  omen  or  sign  beforehand,  to  foreshow ; 

foreto'kened (tf syl.), foreto'ken-ing.  (Old  Eng.fore  tdcen.) 

Foretooth,  phi.  foreteeth,  for'.toorh,  for'.teerh,  a  too.th  in  the 

fore-part  of  the  mouth.    (Old  Eng./ore  t6th,  fore  ttth.) 
Forever,  for.ev'.er,  always.    (Old  English  for  dfer.~) 
Forewarn,  fOr.worn',  to  give  notice  beforehand. 

Old  English  fore  ioarn[iari]. 
Forewoman,  plu.  forewomen,  for.wo'man,  -wim'en,  chief  woman 

in  a  shop,  from  whom  others  take  their  directions. 
Old  English  fore  wifmann,  fore  wifmenn.    (See  Foreman.) 
Forfeit,  for'. fit,  a  fine,  to  lose  through  fault ;  for'feit-ed,  forfeit- 
ing, for'feit-er,  for'feit-able ;   forfeiture,  for'.fi.tchur. 
Fr.  forfait,  forfaiture;  Low  Lat.  forisfactura,  alienation  of  a  thing. 
Forge  (1  syl.),  a  smithy,  a  furnace,  to  form  by  the  hammer,  to 

counterfeit ;  forged  (1  syl.),  forg'-ing  (R.  xix.),  forg'-er. 
Forgery,  plu.  forgeries,  for'.je.riz.  (Fr.  forge, forger, forgeu  r. ) 

Forget,  (past) forgot,  (past  part.)  forgott'en;  forgett'-ing (R. iv.), 

forgett'-er ;   forget'-ful,  forget'ful-ly,  forget'ful-ness. 
Old  English  for-git[ari],  past  for-geat,  past  part,  for-geten. 
To  "  forget"  is  to  get  out  of  or  away  from,  [the  mind  or  memory]. 

Forgive,  for.g'iv';  (past)  forgave,  for. gave';  (past  part.)  forgiven, 
for.giv"n ;  forgiv'ing  forgiv'ing-ly,  forgive'-ness. 
Old  English  for-gif[ari\,  past  for-geaf  or  gaf,  past  part,  for-gifen. 
To  "forgive"  [an  offence]  is  to  give  it  away,  not  to  keep  it;  in  Latin 
re-mitto,  to  remit,  to  send  it  back  or  away. 

Fork,  an  instrument  with  prongs,  to  divide  into  two  branches  ; 
Forked  (1  syl.),  fork'-ing;  forkedness,  for'.ked.ness ;  fork- 

edly,  for'.hed.ly ;  forktail,  a  salmon  in  its  fourth  year. 
Old  Eng.  fore;  Lat.  furca,  a  fork.   "  Fork  out,"  fecc[ari],  to  draw  out. 
Forlorn',  forsaken,  solitary;  forlorn'-ly,  forlorn' -ness,  forlorn 

hope  (ought  to  be  spelt  forelorri). 
Old  English  for  lioran,  to  send  away,  hence  to  forsake. 
"  Forlorn  Hope"  is  fore-Koran  haufe,  the  troop  sent  forward. 
In  German  haufe  =  a  multitude  as  ein  haufe  freunde,  a  troop  of 
friends;  haufen  gehen,  they  troop  to  their  standards,  &c. 
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Form,  shape,  to  shape ;  formed  (1  syl.),  form'-ing,  form'-er. 

Form-al,  done  in  due  form,  ceremonious;  form'al-ly,  cere- 
moniously ;  for'mer-ly,  in  times  past. 

Formality,  phi.  formalities,  for.miil'.i.ftz,  ceremony ;  for- 
malism, for'.mal.izm;  for'mal-iat. 

Formation,  for.may' .shun  ;  formative,  for'.mu.tiv. 

Formalise,  for'.ma.lize ;  for'malised  (3  syl.),  for'malis-iiig 

(Rule  xix.),  for'malls-er  (Rule  xxxi.) 

Fr.  forme,  former,  formel  (wrong),  formaliste,  formalisme,  fonnalite, 
formation;  Lat.  forma,  formdUs,  formdlUas,  formdtio,  formdtor. 

For'mer,  prior,  one  who   forms;    for'mer-ly,  in   times  past; 

for'mal-ly,  ceremoniously ;  foremost,  for'.most,  first. 
Our  word  "former  "  is  compounded  of  fore  mdr,  more  [to  the]  fore  : 
and  "foremost,"  most  [to  thel  fore  ;  both  "words  ought  to  have  the 
«  in  fore.  In  Anglo-Saxon  fyr,  far,  made  fyrre,  farther,  fyrest, 
fyrrest,  fyrst,  and/i/rmes<,  farthest ;  from  furth,  forth,  was/urdor, 
j'urdur,  furdra,  furma,  first ;  from  forth,  was  farther,  forthor, 
forthmest,  formost ;  from  forennbra,  illustrious,  was  foremttrest; 
from  feor,  far  [v.  fceran,  to  go  a  journey],  feorrcest  orfcerst. 

Formic,  for'.mik,  pertaining  to  ants ;  formic  acid,  an  acid  ori- 
ginally obtained  by  bruising  red  ants  in  water. 
Formica,  for.ml'.kah,  the  ant  genus. 

Formicidse,  for. mi'. si.de,  the  family  containing  the  Formica 
genus  (-id<e,  a  group  or  family,  a  Greek  patronymic); 
formication,  for'.mt.kay".shun,  a  sensation  like  that  of 
ants  crawling  over  the  skin. 

Latin  formica,  an  ant ;  formlcatio  (Greek  murmex,  an  ant). 
Formidable,  for'.mi.da.b'l,   dreadful;    for'midable-ness,    for'- 

midably.     (Latin  formidabllis,  formldo,  fear. ) 
Formula,  plu.  formulae  or  formulas,  for.mu.lah,  plu.  for'mu.le 

or  Jor' '.mu.lahz ,  a  pattern  rule. 

Formulary,  plu.  formularies,  for'.mu.la.rlz,  a  book  of  forms, 
a  ritual ;  formulate,  for'.mu.late,  to  reduce  to  a  formula  ; 
for'mulat-ed,  for'mulat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Latin  formula,  a  rule,  a  pattern  (forma,  a  form). 
Fornicate,  for'.ntkate;    fornication,  for'.ni.kay".shun;    for'- 

nicat-or  (not  -er,  Rule  xxxvii.),  fern,  for'nicatress. 
Latin  forntcdtio,  forritcator,  fomlcatrix,  forntcare  (Greek  pomikos, 

porng,  a  harlot). 
Forsake'  T2  syl.),  (past)  forsook',  (past  part.)  forsa'ken,  for- 

aak'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  to  desert. 

Old  Eng.  for  [negative]  s<?c[an],  to  seek,  past  sdhte,  past  part,  gesoht. 
Forsooth,  in  truth.  (Old  English  tosdtJie,  truly;  sdth,  truth.) 
Forswear,  for.sware';  (past)  forswore',  (past  part.)  forsworn', 

forswear'-ing;  forswear'-er.     To  swear  falsely. 
Old  English  forsvier\ian\,  past  forswdr,  past  part.  fors\v6ren. 
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Tort,  a  fortified  place.  Forte  (1  syl.),  special  faculty.  Fought, 
fort,  did  fight.  Forte,  for'.te,  loud.  For'ty,  a  numeral. 

Fort,  a  small  fortified  place  for  security  or  defence. 

Fort'ress,  a  natural  fort  strengthened  by  art,  like  the  fort- 
ress of  Gibraltar ;  fortressed,  for'.trest,  having  a  fortress. 

Fort'let,  a  small  fort.    Fortalice,  for'.ta.Us,  a  small  fortress. 

Fortifica'tion,  all  the  works  erected  in  defence  of  a  place. 
It  may  include  the  other  four  terms.  (See  Fortify.) 

French  fort,  forteresse;  Low  Latin  fortahtium  (Latin  fortis,  strong). 
"Forte " (a  strong  point),  French  fort :  as  la  critique  est  son  fort. 
"Fought, '  Old  English  feoht [an],  past/eo/it,  past  part,  fohtcn. 

Forte,  for'.te  (Ital.),  loud.    Forty,  for'.ty,  a  numeral. 

Fortissimo  (Ital.),loud  as  possible.  (Forty,  0.  Eng./eotccrf  1/7.) 
Forth,  forward,  abroad.    Fourth,  forth,  an  ordinal. 

Forthcoming,  forth-kum'.ing,  soon  about  to  appear;  forth- 
with, forrh'.with  (not  forrh.icirli),  without  delay. 
Old  English  forth,  forthcuman,  forth  with.     "  Fourth,"  femoertha. 
Fortify,  for'.ti.fy  ;   fortifies,  for'.ti.fize  ;  fortified,  for'.ti.  fide. ; 
for'tify-ing;  fovti&c&tion,for'.tt.fi.kay".shun.  (Sec  Fort.) 
Fr.  fortification,  fortifier;  Lat.  forttflcatio,  fortlficdre  (fortisfacio). 
Fortitude,  for'.ti  tude,  strength  of  mind.    (Latin  fortitudo.) 
Fortnight,    fort'.nite,    not  fort'.nit   (contraction    of   fourteen 
night[s]),  two  weeks.     Day  was  reckoned  by  the  ancient 
Britons  from  sunset  to  sunset.     Hence  also  se'nnight, 
sen'. it,  that  is,  seven  nights  or  one  week. 

Tacitus  says  of  the  Britons :  Non  dierum  numfrum,  ut  nos,  scd 
nocttum  comp&tant. 

Fortress,  f of  .tress,  a  natural  fort  aided  by  art.    (See  Fort.) 
Fortuitous,  for.tu'.Ltus,  accidental ;  fbrtu'itous-ly,  fortu'itous- 

ness;  fortuity,  plu.  fortuities,  for.tii' .i.tiz. 
L&tinfortuttus(fors,  chance);  French fortuit. 
Fortune,  for'.tchune,  chance,  portion,  fate ;  for'tune-less. 
Fortunate,  for'.tchu.nate,  lucky ;    for'tunate-ly. 
French  fortune  ;  Latin  fortuna,  fortunatus  (fors,  luck). 
Forty,  numeral;  for'ti-eth  (Rule  xi.),  ordinal,  4  x  10. 

Old  English f cower,  four;  feowertyne,  fourteen  ;  feowertig,  forty. 
Forward,  for'.werd,  advanced,  in  the  front,  to  promote,  to  send 
on ;  for'ward-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  for7 ward-ing,  for' ward-ness, 
for'ward-er.     Forwards  (adv.),  onwards. 
(The  prefix  ought  to  be  fore-,  Old  English  foreweard.) 
FOBS  or  fosse  (1  syl.)    In  Fort.,  the  moat  between  the  scarp  and 
counterscarp ;  V  the  long  line  is  the  scarp,  the  short  one 
the  counterscarp,  and  the  space  between  the  fosse. 
French  foese;  Latin  fossa,  a  moat  or  trench. 
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Fossil,  fos'.sil,  the  petrified  remains  of  plants  and  animals; 
fossiliferous,  fosf.si.ltf".e.rus,  containing  fossils ;  fos'sil- 
Ise  (notfossillize,  R.  iii.,  -IL);  fos'silised  (3  syl.),  fos'sills- 
ing  (E.  xix.),  fos'sil-ist ;  fossilisation,  fos'.sil.i.zd".shun, 
the  process  of  converting  to  a  fossil. 

Vr.fossile;  Lat.  fossflis  (fodio,  sup.fossum,  to  dig  [out  of  the  earth]). 
Fos'ter,  nursing  or  nursed,  to  nurse,  to  bring  up ;  fos'tered  (2 
syl.),  fos'ter-ing,  fos'ter-er ;  fos'ter-ling,  a  foster-child. 
Foster-child,  a  child  nursed  and  brought  up  by  one  not  its 
parent.     Foster-mother,  the  nurse  who  brings  up  the 
child.      Foster-father,   the  nurse's  husband.      Foster- 
brother,  foster-sister,  the  foster-child  is  foster-brother  or 
foster-sister  to  the  children  of  its  foster-mother. 
Old  English  fdster,  fdster-cild,  -brdthor,  -sweostor,  -fcedor,  -m6dor. 
Fother,  foth'.er,  2184  Ibs.  of  lead.    (Old  English /oifter.) 
Fought,  fort,  did  fight.    Fort,  a  fortified  place.    Forte,  fort, 

a  special  faculty.     (See  Fort,  Fight.) 
Foul,  filthy,  to  defile.     Fowl,  a  bird. 

Foul-er,  more  filthy.    Fowl-er,  a  sportsman  who  pursues 

wild  fowls.    Foul'-est,  most  foul. 

Foul-ing,  defiling      Fowl-ing,  pursuing  or   taking  wild 
fowls.    FouT-ly,  foul-ness.    Fowling-piece,  a  light  gun. 
"Foul,"  Old  English  fill,  v.  fiil[ian],  past/iWode,  past  part.  /Mod. 
"Fowl,"  Old  English  fugel;  fugelere,  a  fowler. 

Found  (1  syl.),  did  find,  to  cast  metal,  to  endow,  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion; found'-ed  (R.xxxvi.),  established,  &c.;  found'-ing; 
Found'-ling  (not  fond' ling,  q.v.),  a  child  "found,"  its  parents 

being  unknown  (-ling  Old  Eng.  dim.,  an  "offspring"). 
Foundery,  founderies,  or  foundry,  foundries,  foun'.drl:. 
Foundation,  foun.day'.shiin,  the  base  of  a  building,  &c. 
Foun'der,  fern,  foun'dress  (not  founder-ess),  one  who  endows 
[an  institution,  &c],    Foun'der,  to  sink  as  a  leaky  ship, 
to  lame  a  horse  by  hard  riding. 

"Found" (did  find).  Old  Eng.  flnd[an\  past  fand,  past  part,  funden. 
"  Found"  (to  establish),  Latin  fundare,  funddtio;  French  fondation. 
"  Found  (to  cast  metal)  and  "founder"  (to  sink  or  lame),  Lat./iwcfere. 

Fount,  the  spring,  the  source,  contraction  of  fountain,  foun'.t'n ; 
fountain-head;  fount,  better  font,  a  complete  set  of  type 
of  any  one  size,  with  all  the  usual  points  and  accents, 
about  100,000  characters  in  all;  w.f.,  wrong  font. 

"  Fount"  (fountain),  French  fontaine;  Latin  fons,  gen.fontis. 

"Fount  or  font"  (type),  French  fonte,  v.Jondre,  to  melt  or  cast. 

Four,  for,  a  number.  Fore,  for,  before.  For,  prep,  and  conj. 
Fourth,  forth,  a  cardinal.  Forth,  out,  forwards;  four- 
fold. Fourteen,  fo'r.teen',  a  numeral ;  fourteenth',  a 
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cardinal.    Forty,  for'.te,  a  numeral ;  fortieth,  for'tt.gtk, 
a  cardinal.     Forte,  for'.te  (in  Music),  loud. 
Old  English  feower,  four  ;  feowertha,  fourth ;  feowerfeald,  fourfold ; 
feotvertyne,  fourteen ;  feowerthcet  or  feowerteotha,  fourteenth ;  feo- 
wertig,  forty ;  feowerthcet  or  feoivertigotha,  fortieth. 

Fowl,  a  bird.    Foul,  impure.    Fowling,  catching  or  shooting 
birds;  fowl'-er,  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  catch  or  kill 
birds ;  fowling-piece,  fowl'. ing -pece,  a  light  fowling-gun. 
Old  English  fugel,  a  fowl ;  fugelere,  a  fowler.    "  Fovl,"fiil. 
Fox,  fern,  vixen  (for  fixen)  or  dog  fox,  bitch  fox ;  fox'y. 
Foxglove  (2  syl.),  a  plant  called  digitalis  (dij'.i.tay".lls}. 
Old  English  fox,  fixen,  foxglofa,  a  corruption  of  folcesglqfa,  fairy- 
glove  ;  the  Latin  digitalis  is  from  dlgttus,  a  finger. 

Fracas,  fra.kah',  a  brawl.     (Fr.  fracas,  a  crash;  Lat.  fractus). 

Fraction,  fruk'shiin,  a  broken  part,  part  of  a  unit ;  frac'tion-al, 

frac'tional-ly ;    fractions,  frak'.shunz,   an    arithmetical 

rule  for  the  treatment  of  broken  numbers. 

Fractious,  frak'.shus,  fretful ;  frac'tious-ly,  frac'tious-ness. 

Fracture,  frak'.tchur,  a  break,  to  break;  frac'tured  (2  syl.), 

frac'tur-ing  (Kule  xix.) 

Fr.  fraction,  fracture;  Lat.  f radio,  fractura,  frango,  sup.  fractum. 
Fragile,  fraj'.U  (not  f  raj. tie,  nor  fray  '.jll),  brittle ;  (comp.)  more 

fragile,  (super.)  frag'il-est  or  most  fragile. 
Fragility,  fr&.jll'.i.ty,  brittleness ;  frag'ile-ly.     (See  Frail.) 
Fr,  fragile,  fragility  ;  Lat.  frdgtlis,frdgttftas  (frago  tor  frango). 
Frag'ment,   an    imperfect  part;    fragment-al,  frag. men'. tal; 

frag'mental-ly ;  fragmentary,  frag'.men.tii.ry, 
Fr.  fragment,  fragmentaire  ;  Lat.  fragmentum  (frango,  to  break). 
Fragrant,  fray'. grant  (not  frag'grant),  sweet-smelling ;   fra'- 
grant-ly;    fragrance,   fray'.grance    (not  frag'grance); 
fra'grancy,  plu.  fragrancies,  fray'.grun.siz. 
Ij&tinfragrans,  gen.  fragrantis,  fragrantia  (fragro,  to  smell  sweet). 
Frail,  a  kind  of  rush,  hence  frail  basket,  a  basket  of  raisins 

about  75  Ibs.,  weak,  one  who  yields  to  temptation. 
Frailty,  plu.  frailties,  frail'. Viz ;  frail'-ly.    (See  Fragile.; 
Flail  (not  frail),  for  thrashing  corn. 

French  frele  (contraction  of  fragile) ;  Latin  frdglles,  frdyttltas.        . 
Fraise  (in  Fort.),  f  raze,  a  chevaux  de  frise,  a  frieze. 

Fr.  f  raise  ;  Ital.  fregio,  a  frieze.    (See  Chevaux  de  frise.) 

Frame  (1  syl.),  a  border,  a  state  of  mind,  to  enclose  in  a  frame, 

to  feign,  &c. ;  framed  (1  syl.),  fram'-ing  (B.  xix.),  fram'-er, 

Old  English  /remm[<w],  to  frame,  past  fremmde,  past  part,  fremmed. 

"  Frame"  (to  pretend),  Old  'Eng.fremed,  foreign,  artificial,  not  genuine* 

Franc,  frank,  a  French  silver  coin,  worth  about  lOd.    Frank,  g.v, 

28—2 
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Franchise,  fran'.chlze  (not  frun'.sheze),  freedom  to  vote  for 

members  of  parliament.     The  verb  is  Enfranchise. 
French  franchise;  Low  Latin  franchesia  (francus,  free). 
Franciscan,  fran.sis'.kan,  the  order  of  "  Grey  friars,"  so  named 

from  St.  Francis,  of  Assisi,  the  founder,  1209. 
Frangible,  fran'.ji.b'l,  easily  broken  ;  frangibility,  frun.jiMl'.t.ty. 
Latin  frangfre,  to  break. 

Sec  Fragile  and  Frail,  hom.fr  Ago,  the  older  form  of  frango. 
Frank,  a  Christian  name,  one  of  an  ancient  tribe  which  settled 
in  Gallia  (France);  the  Turks  call  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Europe  "Franks";    open,  candid;   to  exempt 
from  postage  ;  franked'  (1  syl.),  frank'-ing.  Franc,  a  coin. 
German  Franlte,  a  Frank,  a  Franconian  ;  frank,  free. 
Frankincense,  frank'.tn.sense,  a  gnm   resin  which  exhales  a 

fragrant  odour  when  sprinkled  on  hot  ashes. 
An  English  compound,  meaning  "free-incense." 
Frantic,  fran'.ttk,  furious,  distraught;   fran'tic-ly  or  fran'ti- 

cal-ly.     (Ought  to  be  phrenetic  or  phentic.) 
Frenzy,    fren'.zy,   violent   agitation   of  mind  ;     frenzied, 

freri.zed,  affected  with  frenzy.     (Properly  phrenzy.) 
Latin  phrgiissis,  phr£n?.tieus  ;  Greek  phrfnSsis,  phrfnitikos. 
French  frtndiie,  fr<!netique  (Greek  phrtn,  gen.  phrinos,  the  mind). 

Fraternal,  fra.lcf  .nul,  brotherly  ;  frater'nal-ly,  frater'nity. 

Fraternise  (Rale  xxxi.),  fra'ter.nize,  to  treat  as  comrades; 
fra'ternised  (3  syl.),  fra'ternls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  fra'ter- 
nis-er.    Fraternization,  fra'.ter.ni.zay".shun.    (Not  Fr.) 
Fratcrncl,  fraierniti,  fraterniser;  Lat.  fraternttas.fraternusffrCiter). 
Fratricide,  fra'.tri.side,  brother-murder  ;  fra'tricidal. 

French  fratricide;  Latin  fratriclda,  fraMculum  (frater  ccedo}. 
Fraud,  frawd,  crafty  dishonesty;  fraud'-ful  (R.  viii.),  fraud'- 
ful-ly,  fraud'ful-ness  ;  fraudulent,  fraw'.du.lent;  frau'd- 
ulent-ly;   fraudulence,  fraio'  .du.lence  ;   frau'dulency. 
Ft.  frauds;  La.t.fraus,  gen.fraudis,fraudulentia,fraudukntus. 
Fraught,  frawt,  filled,  laden.     (See  Freight.) 
Fray,  a  brawl,  to  frightpn,  to  wear  away  by  friction;  frayed 

(1  syl.),  fray'-ing  (llule  xiii.) 
"Fray"  (a  brawl),  Low  Latin  a.ffraia;  French  fracas. 
"Fray"  (to  frighten),  French  effrayer,  to  frighten. 
"Fray"  (to  rub  away),  French  frayer;  Latin  frlcurt. 

Freak,  freek,  a   whim,  a  prank;    freak'-ish,  capricious   (-ish 
added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.); 
freak'ish-ly,  freak'ish-ness.     (A  saucy  or  rude  trick.) 
Danish  frcek,  impudent,  rude;  German  frecJi,  saucy. 
Freckle,  frek'.k'l,  a  spot  on  the  skin,  to  spot  with  freckles; 

freckled,  frek'.k'ld;  freckh'ng,  frek'.ling  ;  freck'-ly. 
Welsh  Isi-yclm,  to  freckle  ;  Imjchni,  covered  with  freckles  ;  bryeh. 
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Free,  (comp.)  fre'-er,  (super.)  fre'-est,  freed  (1  syl.),  free'-ing, 
free'-ly,  free'-ness;  free'-boo'ter,  ouo  who  roves  about 
for  plunder;  free'boo'ting,  pillaging;  freo'-doin. 

Free'-man,  one  who  enjoys  civic  or  political  franchise; 

Freed'-man,  a  slave  set  at  liberty. 

Free-school,  a  school  free  to  a  given  number  of  the  sons  of 
freemen ;  free-mind'ed,  free-ruas'on ;  t'ree'-stone,  n 
variety  of  sandstone,  easily  or  freely  cut ;  free'-think"-er, 
a  sceptic ;  free-trade',  commerce  with  home  and  foreign 
customers  without  duty  or  restriction  ;  free'-will,  liberty 
of  obeying  tbe  will  independent  of  predestination  or  fate. 

To  make  free  [with...],  to  take  without  permission. 

Old  English  frtd,  frco-bcam,  free-born  ;  freuddm,  frettk,  liberal ; 
fre6lif,e,  freely ;  fntfmann,  frcdnes,  freeness ;  v.  frevn,  to  free. 

Freeze  (1  syl.),  to  congeal  with  cold.     Frieze,  freeze,  a  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  that  part  of  an  entablature  which  lies 
between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice. 
Freeze,  (past)  froze  (1  syl.),  past  part,  fro'zen,  freez'-ca 
(R.  xxxiv.),  freez'-ing  (11.  xix.),  freez'-able.   Frost  (q.v.) 

Old  English  freos[an\,  past/reas,  past  part,  frozen  (our froze). 
"Frieze"  (cloth),  French  frise  (sorte  d'  etoffe  de  laine  il  poil  frise). 

Also  a  cloth  "  qui  vient  do  la  province  de  Frise  en  Hollande." 
"Friezo"  (in  Architecture),  French/rise;  Italian  freyio. 

Freight,  frate,  cargo  of  a  ship,  to  load  a  ship  with  "goods"; 
frcight'-ed,  (past  part.)  freight'-ed  and  fraught,  frurt; 
freight'-ing,  freight'-er,  t'reight'-age,  freiglit'-less. 
German  fracht,  fracliier  ;  French  fret,  filter,  affrJtcur. 
French,  the  language  spoken  in  1'raiicc,  adj.  of  J'Vauce. 

French  leave,  taking  without  leave,  the  allusion  being  to 

the  raids  of  French  soldiers  in  their  numerous  \var-. 
French'man,  plu.  French'men,  or  The  French,  tlie  former 
is  partitive,  as  two,  three,  four,  some  Frenchmen,  the  lat- 
ter collective  (R.  xlvii.);  Frenchwoman,  plu.  -women. 
Land  of  the  Franci  ("the  freemen  "),  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes. 
Frenzy, /rett'.zy,  distraction  allied  to  madness  :  frenzied,  fren'.- 
zed;  fren'zy-ing.    Frantic,  fran'.tik;  fran'tic-ly,  fran'- 
tical-ly.     (Ought  to  be  spelt  with  ph-.)     See  Frantic. 
Latin  phrSnesis,  phrfneticus  ;  Greek  phr&nisis,  phrtnetikos. 
As  usual  our  error  arises  from  copying  the  French/j't;'rt<?si«. 

Frequent,  (a.Aj.)fre'.quent,  (verb)  fre.quent'  (Rule  1.) 

Frequent',  to  visit  often ;  frequent'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  frc- 
quent'-ing,  frequent'-er.    Frequentative,/re.<7?/2re'.ta./fr. 
Fre'quent,  often  ;  fre'quent-ly,  fre'quent-ness ;  frequence, 
fre'.quence ;  frequency,  fre'.quen.cy. 

French  frequence,  frfquenc£,  frequent,  v.  frequenter;  Latin  friquens, 
gen;  frtquentis,  frfqucnMre,  supine  frgquentatwrn. 
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Fresco,  plu.  frescoes  (Rule  xlii.),  J res'. koze,  a  method  of  painting 

on  walls;  frescoed,  fres'.kode,  adorned  with  frescoes. 
Al  fresco,  in  the  open  air.    (Italian,  in  the  cool.) 
Italian  dipignere  a  fresco,  to  paint  on  fresh  [plaster]. 
Fresh,  new,  not  stale,  not  salt,  cool,  hrisk ;  fresh'-ly,  fresh'-ness. 
Fresh'en,  to  make  fresh  (-en  converts  nouns  into  verbs); 

freshened,  fresh' -end;  freshen-ing,  freshening. 
Fresh'et,  an  overflow  of  river- water ;  fresh'man,  a  univer- 
sity student  of  the  first  year.    (Old  Eng.  /me,  fresh.) 
Fret,  to  vex,  to  eat  away;  frett'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  frett'-ing  (R.  i.), 

frett'-er,  fret'-ful  (R.viiL),  fret'ful-ly,  fret'ful-ness. 
Old  English  fret[ari],  to  gnaw ;  past/reef,  past  part,  freten. 
Friable,  fri'.a.b'l,  easy  to  be  crumbled ;  fri'able-ness ;  friability, 
fri'.a.btt".i.ty,  the  state  of  being  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
French  friable,  friability  ;  Latin  friabtlis  (friare,  to  crumble). 
Friar,  Monk,  Nun. 

Fri'ar,  a  member  of  one  of  the  Mendicant  Orders :  viz., 
Francis'cans  (Grey  friars),  Car'melites  (3  syl.,  White 
friars'),  Domin'icans  and  Augus'tines  (3  syl.,  Slack  friars)  • 
friarly  (adj.),/n'.ar.fy. 

Monk,  nnink,  a  hermit  or  member  of  a  monastery. 
Nun,  a  woman  who  lives  in  a  nunnery  or  cloister. 
"Friar,"  French  fr&re;  Latin  frater,  a  brother. 
"Monk,"  Greek  monachos  (monos,  alone);  Old  English  rn.un.ue. 
"Nun,"  Old  Eng.  nunne;  Fr.  nonne;  Low  Lat,  nonna,  a  penitent. 

Fribble,  frib'.b'l,  a  trifle,  to  trifle ;  fribbled,  frib'.b'ld  ;  fribb'ling, 

fribb'ler.     (French  frivole;  Latin  frivolus,  frivolous.) 
Fricassee  (French),  frik'.as.see",  meat  stewed  in  a  frying-pan,  to 
maEe  a  fricassee ;  fric'asseed",  fric'assee"-ing.     (Words 
which  end  in  two  vowels  retain  both  when  -ing  is  added 
Rule  xix.),  fricandeau  (French),  frik'.an.do",  a  ragout  of 
veal  larded.     (Latin  frigo,  to  fry ;  Gk.  phnigo.) 
Friction,  frik'-shiin,  resistance  produced   by  bodies    rubbing 

against  each  other,  attrition ;  fric'tion-al,  fric'tion-lesj. 
Latin  frictio,fricdre,  to  rub;  French  friction  (medical  term). 
Friday,  frl'.day.     (Old  English  frige-dag,  Friga's  day.) 
Friend,  frend :  friend'-ly,  friend'li-ness  (Rule  xi.),  friend'-less, 
friendless-ness,  friend'-ship,  attachment  (-ship,  state  of.) 
Old  Eng.  frednd,  fredndleas,  friendless ;  freundlice,  -ly,  Jreondscipe. 
Frieze,  freeze,  a  coarse  woollen  cloth.    Freeze,  to  congeal. 

"Frieze,"  French  /rise  (eloffe  de  laine  a  poll  frise),  also  toil  de  Frise. 
"  Freeze,"  Old  English  freos\an\  past/r«as,  past  part,  frozen. 

Frigate,  frig'. ate,  a  ship  larger  than  a  sloop  or  brig.  (Fi.fregate.) 
Latin  aphractus,  Greek  aphractos  (a  phractos,  not  fortified),  a  ship 
•without  hatches,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  ancient  Khodeans. 
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Fright,  frlte,  sudden  terror ;  Mght'-ful  (R.  viii.),  fright'ful-ly 

(R.  xi.),  fright'ful-ness.     A  fright,  an  untidy  person. 
Fright-en,  frite"n,  to  terrify;  frightened,  frite''nd;  fright- 
en-ing,  frite'.nlng  (-en  converts  nouns  to  verbs). 
Affright,    af.frite'    (not    a-frite'),   to    startle    with    fear; 

affright'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  affright'-ing  (not  a-f right-ing). 
Old  English  forht,  forhtfull,  forhtian,  forhtlice,  frightfully;  afyrht, 
changed  by  metathesis  to  afryht  (the  -g-  is  interpolated). 

Frigid,  frij'. id,  cold ;  frig'id-ly,  frig'id-ness.    The  frigid  zones, 
that  part  of  our  earth  enclosed  by  a  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  one  of  the  poles,  and  the  radius  23  J  deg. 
Frigorific,  frl.go.r~if.ik,  that  which  produces  cold. 
Latin  frlgidus,  frigoriftcus  (frigor,  gen.  frigorisficio  [torfacio]). 
Frill  (Rule  v.),  a  ruffle,  to  ruffle  with  cold  [as  a  hawk  does]; 

frilled  (1  syl.),  frill'-ing. 
Welsh  ffril,  a  trifling  thing ;  v.  ffrill,  to  twitter. 
Fringe  (1  syl.),  a  border,  to  adorn  with  a  fringe;  fringed  (1  syl.), 

fring'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  fringe'-less. 
French  f range,  v.  f ranger,  to  fringe. 
Frippery,  plu.  fripperies  (R.  xliv.),  frtp'.pe.rfz,  finery,  triviality. 

French  friperie,  fripier,  a  dealer  in  old  clothes  (/riper,  to  rumple). 
Frisk,  to  gambol;  frisked  (1  syl.),  frisk'-ing,  frisk'-y,  friskl- 

ness  (Rule  xi.),  frisk'i-ly.     (French  f  risque,  frolicsome.) 
Fris'ket,  the  light  frame  which  holds  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the 

tympan  of  a  printing  press.    (French  frisquette.) 
Frith,  the  opening  of  a  river  into  the  sea,  as  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

Lat.  fretum,  a  strait  between  two  seas  (ferveo,  /return,  to  boil). 
Fritter,  a  small  fried  pudding,  to  waste  on  trifles;  frittered, 
frit'.terd;  frit'ter-ing,  frit'ter-er.    (Fr.  friturc,  a  frying.) 
Lat.  frictus,  fried ;  frigo,  sup.  frictum,  to  fry  ;  Gk.  phrugo,  to  broil. 
"  To  fritter,"  is  to  lose  by  dicing ;  Latin  frttillus,  a  dice-box  (from 
fritinnio).    A  corruption  of  fritil,  should  have  only  one  -t. 

Frivolous,  friv'.o.lus,  trifling;  friv'olous-ly,  friv'olous-ness. 
Frivolity,  plu.  frivolities,  frivvol'.'i.tiz,  acts  of  folly  or  trifling. 
Latin  frivdlus;  French  frivolM,  frivole. 

Frizz,  to  curl;  frizzed  (1  syl.),  frizz'-ing;  frisure,  friz'zlier. 
Frizzle,  friz'z'l,  to    curl;    frizzled,  friz'z'ld;    frizzling, 
frizzier. 

("  Frizz  "  is  one  of  the  monosyllables  (not  ending  in  /,  /, 
or  s)  which  double  the  final  consonant:  as  add,  odd; 
burr,  err;  bitt,  butt;  ebb,  egg;  buzz,  fuzz;  fizz,  frizz, 
and  whizz,  Rule  viii.) 

French /mer,  to  curl ;  Greek  phrisso,  to  bristle,  to  ruffle. 
Fro  (not  a  contraction  of  from),  back,  backwards.    To  and  f*o, 

there  and  back,  backwards  and  forwards, 
Norse  fra,  Danish,  Norwegian,  &c.,/r«. 
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Frock,  a  dress ;  frocked  (1  syl.),  dressed  in  a  frock ;  frock'-less. 
Frock'-coat,  a  man's  garment ;  smock'-frock,  a  carter's  slop. 
To  unfrock,  to  suspend  a  clergyman  for  ill-conduct. 
French  froc;  Low  Latin  froccus,  corruption  otjloccus,  woollen. 
Frog,  a  reptile,  a  foot  and  tongue  disease  of  horses,  a  coat-tas- 
sel; frogged  (1  syl.,  Kule  i.) 
"  Frog  "  (a  reptile),  Old  English  frocga  orfroga. 
"Frog"  (a  tassel),  Low  "Latin  froccus  (floccus,  a  lock  of  wool). 
"Frog"  (disease),  German  frosch,  lampass  [of  horses],  &c. 
Frolic,  frol'.ik,  fun,  to  play;  frolicked  frol'.ikt;  frol'ick-ing; 
frol'ic-sonie,  full  of  fun  (-some,  Old  Eng.  affix,  "  full  of"), 
frol'icsome-ly,  frolicsome-ness.     (The  -k-  is  inserted  to 
prevent  the  c  from  coming  before  e  and  i,  in  which  casea 
it  would  have  the  sound  of  s.) 
German  frohlich,  gay,  merry  ;  frohloclcsn,  to  rejoice. 
From  (preposition).     Old  English  /ram. 

From  hence,  from  henceforth,  from  thence,  from  whence. 
"  From  "  in  these  phrases  is  redundant,  but  nevertheless 
is  too  well  established  to  be  wholly  dislodged. 
Similar  pleonasms  exist  in  Latin:  as  ex-inde  and  de-inde,  "from 
thence";  ab-hine  and  de-hinc,  "from  hence,"  &c. 

Frond,   a  union   of  leaf  and    stem,   as  in  ferns  and  palms ; 

frondescence,  fron.des'. sense ;  fron'dose. 
Fr.  fronde;  Lat.  frons,  gen.  frondis,  a  green  bough  with  its  leave*!. 
Front,  frunt  (not  front),  tho  forepart,  to  face,  to  stand  foremost  ; 
i'ront'-ed (II.  xxxvi.) ;  front-ing,  friint' -ing  (notfront'-iny) ; 
front'ing-ly ;    front-age,  frunt' '.ay    (not  front'. aj),  the 
fi  ont  of  a  building ;  front-less,  friintf.less  ;  front-view. 
Frontispiece  (ought  to  lie  frontispice).  fron'.tis.peece  (not 
frun'.tis.peece),  the  "view"  or  picture  in  the  frontpage 
"of  a  book ;  front-let,  front'. let  (not  frunt'. let). 
"Frontispiece "  is  a  blunder.    It  is  the  French  word  frontispioe,  Latin 
frontispicium  [frons  specio],  Hie  view  in  the  front  [page];  and 
not  the  hybrid  frontis-piece,  the  piece  of  the  front  [page], 

Frontier,  fron.teer',  border-land ;  frontiered'  (2  syl.) 
Fr.  front,  frontal,  frontiere,  frontispice ;  Lat.  frons,  gen.frontis,  the 

front,  the  forehead  ;  frontispicium,  the  "view"  in  a  title-page. 
(There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  tlie  "o"  of  the  last  three  word* 

should  have  a  different  sound  to  the  "o"  in  the  other  seven  J 
Frontigniac  [grape],  fron.tin'.yuk  (not  fon'.tin.yuk),  from  the 

valley  of  Frontignan,  between  Montpellier  and  Agde. 
Frost,  frost'-ing,  the  sugar  composition  on  the  outside  of  cakes ; 
frost'-ed   (Rule  xxxvL),  frost'-y,   frost'i-ly   (Rule  xi.), 
frost'i-ness ;  frost-bitten,  frost' Mt"n,  affected  by  frost. 
Freeze    (verb),  past    froze,   past   part,  frozen,   fro'.z'n; 

freez'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  freez'-able. 
Old  English  frost,  frostig,  v.  freos[ari],  p.  freas,  p.  p.  frorcn. 
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Froth,  foam,  to  throw  up  froth;   frothed  (1  syl.),  froth' -ing, 

froth'-y,  froth'i-ly  (Rule  xi.),  froth'i.ness,  froth'-less. 
Greek  aphros,  spume;  Latin  fritum;  Scotch  frith. 
Frouzy,  frow'.zy  (frow-  to  rhyme  with  now),  musty,  dirty,  and 

untidy;  frou'zi-ness.     (Dutch  vrouw,  a  slattern.) 
Froward,  frow'-ard    (frow    to    rhyme   with   grow),  perverse; 

frow'ard-ly,  frow'ard-ness.     (Old  English  frau-eard.) 
Frown  (to  rhyme  with  cloivn,  not  with  grown),  a  wrinkle  in  t.hu 
forehead  expressive  of  displeasure,  to  make  a   frown  ; 
frowned  (1  s.yl.),  frown'-ing,  frown'ing-ly. 
French  n-frogne[ment],  v.  se  refrogner,  to  knit  the  brows. 
Froze  (1  syl.),  frozen,  frO'.z'n.    (See  Freeze,  Frost.) 
Fructify,  fruk'.tlfy,  to  make   fruitful;    fructifies   (Rule   xi.), 

friik'.ti.fize;  fructified,  frilk'. ti.flde  ;  fruc'tify-ing. 
Fructification,  fruk'.ti.f%.kay".sliun,  fecundation. 
Fluctuation,  fruk'.tu.a".shun,  fruit,  produce  of  plants. 
Fructiferous,  friik.tif' '.e.rus,  producing  fruit. 
Fructuous,  fritk'.tu.us,  fertile,  impregnating. 
Fructescence,  fruk.tes'. sense,  the  time  when  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  reaches  maturity,  and  its  seeds  are  ripe.  (See  Fruit. ) 
French  fructification,  fmctifier;  Latin  fmctijicdre,  fructuosus  (fnu> 
tus,  fruit).     Fructuary  [La.tiu  fmctudrius],  "produce  which  yields 
a  profit,"  might  be  introduced. 

Frugal,  fru'.yul,  economical ;  fru'gal-ly ;  frugality,  froo.gul'i.ttf. 
French  frugal,  frugality ;  Latin  frugdlis,  frwjdlitas  (frugi,  thrifty). 
Frugiferous,  fru.jlf'.c.rtis,  fruit-bearing. 

Fmgivorous,  fru.jiv'.o.rus,  fruit-eating. 
Latin  frugi fer  ( f nidus  ferens),  fruit-bearing. 

"  Frugivorous,"  Fr.  fruyiv ore  ;  La.t.fruges  vdrans,  fruit-devouring. 
Fruit,  frute ;  fruit'-ing  [season];  fruit'-age,  the  frnit  produce 
of  a  season ;  fruit'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  fruit'ful-ly,  fruit'ful- 
ness,  fruit'-less,  fruit'less-ly,  fruitless-ness. 
Fruitery,  plu.  fruiteries,  frute'.e.rtz,  a  place  for  keeping 

fruit;  fruiterer,  frute' .e.rer,  a  fruit -merchant. 
Fruit'-y,  juicy,  like  fruit;  fniit'i-ness.     (See  Fructify.) 
French //-wi*,  fruitier,  fruiterer;  Latin fructus,  fruit. 
"Fruiterer"  is  ill-formed,  "fruit-er"  would  be  a  fruit-agent,  and 
"  fruiter-er"  is  about  as  absurd  as  hatter-er,  glover-er,  printer-er,  &c. 
Fruition,  fru.ish'.iin,  the  pleasure  of  possessing.     (Latin  fruor.) 
Fnimentaceous  (Rule  Ixvi.),  fru.men.taf'.slius,  made  of  whent, 
resembling  wheat.     Fmmentarious,  fru'.men.tair"ri.iis, 
pertaining  to  wheat.     T?ramety,friim'.e.ty  (for  frumenty), 
a  food  made  of  new  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 
Frumentation,  fru'.men.tay".shun,  a  gift  of  corn  made  ta 

the  ancient  Romans  to  prevent  bread-riots. 
Latin  fr&mentum,  frumentaceus,  frumentarius,  frumntdtioj  French 
froment  (la  meillure  epfice  de  b!6). 
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Frustrate,  frits'. trate,  to  defeat,  to  render  futile;   frus'trat-ed 
(E.  xxxvi.),  frus'trat-ing  (R.  xix.),  frus'trat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Frustration,  frits. tray'. shun  ;  frustratory,  frus'.tra.to.ry. 
'LMnfnMtratio,frustrare,  supine  frustraium  (frustra,  in  vain). 
Fry,  a  swarm  of  small  fish,  a  swarm  of  young  children,  to  dress 
meat  in  a  frying-pan;  fries, /me;  fried,  frlde  (R.  xi.); 
fry'-ing,  fry'ing-pan ;  fritt'er,  a  fried  pudding. 
Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  from  bad  to  worse. 
French frire,  friture ;  'LMnfrigere,  to  fry;  Greek phrugo,  to  broil. 
"Fry"  (fish),  French frai,  spawn  ;  Italian  frtgolo. 

Fuchsia,  fu.she.ah  (not  foo'. shah),  a  flowering  shrub. 

Named  after  Leonard  Fwhsiuj,  a  German  botanist  (died  1693). 
Fucus,  fu'.kus,  sea-weed;  fucoidal,  fu.koi'.dal  (adj.) 

Fucoid,  plu.  fucoides,  fu'.koid,fu,koi'.deze,  fossil  sea-weed. 
Fuooi'dea,  the  generic  name  for  fossil  sea-weeds. 
(As  Geological  terms  are  Greek,  these  words  should  have  been  spelt 

phukus,  phukoid,  &c. ;  "fucoid"  is  part  Latin  and  part  Greek.) 
"  Fucoid,"  Gk.  phukos  eidos,  like  sea-weed  ;  Fr.  and  Lat.  fucus. 

Fuddle,  fud'.d'l,  to  make  tipsy;  fuddled,  fud'.d'ld;  fuddling, 

fud'.ling.    (Norse  fuld,  full  to  repletion.) 
Fudge  (1  syl.),  an  exclamation  to  express  incredulity,  blague,  to 

vamp  up ;  fudged  (1  syl.),  fudg'-ing  (R.  xix.),  fudg'-er. 
Welsh  ffug,  pretence ;  ffugiad,  a  disguising ;  ffugiwr,  a  f udger. 
Fu'el,  fire-food,  to  supply  fuel;  fu'elled  (2  syl.),  fu'ell-ing  (Rule 

iii.,  EL),  fu'ell-er. 

French  feu,  fire ;  Latin  fdcus,  v.  fdcillo,  to  warm. 
Fugacious  (Rule  Ixvi.),  fu.gay'.shiis,  fleeting ;  fuga'cious-ness ; 
fugacity,  fu.gus'.l.ty,  the  act  of  flying  away,  uncertainty. 
Fugitive,  fu'.jLtiv,  apt  to  fly ;  fu'gitive-ly,  fu'gitive-ness. 
French  fugace,  fugitif;  Latin  fttgacUer,  fugax,  gen.  fugacls. 
Fugleman,  plu.  fuglemen,  fa.g'l.mun,  fu.g'l.men  (a  corruption 
of  flugelman),  the  leader  of  a  line  of  soldiers  on  march, 
drill,  &c.    (G6?m&n  flugelmann,  fliigel,  a  wing.) 
Fugue,  fuge  (in  Music),  a  piece  where  the  parts  follow  or  chase 

each  other ;  fugist,  fii'.gist,  a  composer  of  fugues. 
These  French  forms  are  quite  unsuited  to  our  language,  fuge  would 
be  far  better;  Latin  fuga;  Spanish  fuga;  Italian  fuga;  &c. 

Fulcrum,  plu.  fulcrums  [or  fulcra],  ful.krum  (ful-  to  rhyme 
with  dull).    (Latin  fulcrum,  v.fulcio,  to  prop.) 

Fulfil',  to  accomplish  (better  fulfill),  fulfilled  (2  syl.),  fulfill'-ing 

(Rule  viii.),  fulfill'-er,  fulfil'ment  (better  fulfillment). 
The  second  I  has  been  restored  of  late  years  to  such  compounds  as 
befall,  befell,  recall,  &c.,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  fill,  still,  and 
thrall  should  not  follow  suite.  There  may  be  some  little  difficulty 
with/uM,  as  it  is  often  followed  by  -ly,  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  other  three  words.  As  for  still-y,  the  affix  is  not  -ly  but  -y 
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Fulgent,  fiil'.jent  (fill-  to  rhyme  with  dull),  shining;  fulgency, 

plu.  fnigencies,  ful'.jen.slz  ;  ful'gent-ly. 
Latin  fulgens,  gen.  fulgentis,  fulyeo,  to  shine  bright. 
Fulgurite,  plu.  fulgurites,  ful'.gu.rltz  (fiil-  to  rhyme  with  dull), 

sand  vitrified  into  tubes  by  lightning. 

Latin  fulgur,  lightning.     "Fulgorite"  is  quite  incorrect,  as  fulyor 
means  glittering  brightness  or  sheen. 

Full  (like  lull  and  pull,  rhymes  with  wool,  but  all  other  words 

in  -ull  have  short  u :  as  cull,  dull,  gull,  hull,  lull,  mull, 

null,  skull,  trull,  &c.) 

Fool  (a  simpleton),  rhymes  with  tool,  not  with  wool. 
Full,  (comp.)  fulT-er,  (super.)  full'-est. 

In  all  its  other  compounds  "full"  drops  one  "  I":  as — 
Ful'-ly,  ful'-ness,  spoon'ful,  brim'ful,  care'ful,  &c. 

Added  to  "Jill,"  each  word  drops  an  "  I ":  as — 
Ful-fll',  (the  "1"  of  fill  is  restored  in)  fulfilled  (2  syl.), 

fulfill'-ing,  fulfill'-er,  but  not  in  fulfil'-ment. 

When  joined  by  a  hyphen,  the  double  "  I"  is  retained :  as — 
Full-age,  full-blown,  full-bod'ied,  full-dress,  full-drive, 

full-length,  full-pay,  full-size,  full-soon,  full-speed,  &c. 
Full  (verb),  to  thicken  cloth,  to  gather  into  plaits  or  puckers, 

to  whiten ;  retains  the  double  I  always ;  fulled  (1  syl.), 

full'-ing,  full'-er,  full'er's-earth,  &c. 
"Full"  (adj.),  Old  English  full,  in  composition  ful-  and  -ful. 
"  Full"  (verb),  Old  Eng.  full[ian],  to  full,  to  whiten ;  failure,  a  fuller. 

Fulminate,  ful'.mi.nate  (ful-  to  rhyme   with  dull),  to  send 
abroad  denunciations,  to  censure;   ful'minat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  ful'minat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  fuTminat-ory ; 
Fulmination,  ful'.mi.nay".shun  ;   fulminant ; 
Fulminator  (Rule  xxxvii.),  ful'. mi. nay. tor. 
French  fulminer,  fulmination,  fulminant ;  Latin  fulmfnatdr,  ful- 
mfndtio,  fulmlndre  (fulmen,  a  thunderbolt). 

Fulsome,  ful'.sum  (ful-  to  rhyme  with  dull,  not  fullsome,  witli 
ful-  to  rhyme  with  wool),  obsequious,  nauseous;  ful'some- 
ness,  ful'some-ly.     (No  compound  of  full.) 
Old  English  fM,  foul,  corrupt,  and  -some,  full  of  [what  is  foul]. 
Fumble,  fum'.b'l,  to  handle  much  and   listlessly;    fumbled, 

fum'.b'ld;  fum'bling,  fum'bling-ly,  fum'bler. 
Norse  famle,  to  fumble  ;  Low  German  fummelen. 
Fume  (1  syl.),  smoke,  fuss, perturbation,  to  fume ;  fumed  (1  syl.), 
fum'-ing    (Rule    xix.),    fum'ing-ly,    fum'-er,    fum'-y, 
fu'mi-ness  (Rule  xi.),  fu'mi-ly ;  fume'-less. 
Fumigate,  fu'.mi.gate,  to  disinfect  or  purify  by  smoke; 
fu'migat-ed  (R.xxxvi.),fu'migat-ing(R.xix.),fu'migat-or, 
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Fumigation,  fu'.mtgay".shun;  fumigatory,  fu'.mi.ga.t'ry. 

French  /tuner,  fumiger,  fumigation;   Latin  fumiyatio,  fQmXgitior, 
fumlgare,  to  perfume  a  place  ;  fumSre,  to  smoke  (fumus,  smoke). 

Fun,  sport;  funn'-y  (Rule  i.),  conip.  fun'ni-er,  super,  fun'ni-est, 

fun'ni-ly  (Rule  xi.),  fun'ni-ness,  oddity. 
German  ivonne,  mirth,  delight. 
Function,  funk 'shun,  faculty,  special  office  or  work. 

Functionary,  plu.  functionaries,  funk'. shun  .a.ry,  p]\\.funl;'.- 

shun.a.rtz,  an  official ;  func'tion-al,  func'tional-ly. 
Latin  functio,  v.fungor,  to  discharge  an  office. 

Fund,  a  store,  to  place  money  iu  the  public  funds;    funds, 
available  money;  the  funds,  money  lent  to  government 
on  interest;  fund'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  fund'-ing. 
French  fonds,  money,  the  public  purse;  Latin  fundo,  to  found. 
Fundament,  fun'.da.ment ;  fundament'-al,  essential,  a  primary 

principle ;  fundament'al-ly. 

Lat.  fundamentum  (funddmen,  a  foundation) ;  Fr.  fondamental. 
Funeral,  fu.ne.ral;  funereal,  fu.ne'.re.ul,  gloomy ;  fune'real-ly. 

Latin  ftinerale,  funereus,  funerdre,  funus,  a  corpse. 
Fungus,  plu.  fungi  [or  funguses],  fiin'.gus,fun'.jl,  a  mushroom, 

a  toadstool,  and  similar  plants. 

Fungi,  fun'.jl,  an  order  of  plants  containing  the  above ; 
Fungia,  fun'.ji.uh,  the  genus  containing  the  fungi  ; 
Fungoid,  fun'. gold,  a  plant  resembling  a  true  fungus ; 
Fungous,  ( adj. )  fun'.gus,  spongy,  fungus-like. 
Lat.  fungus,  plu.  fungi,  fungosus;  Gk.  sphogfjos;  Fr.  /imr/ws. 
Fun'nel,  a  vessel  used  iu  decanting  liquids,  a  chimney-flue. 

"Funnel"  £for  decanting),  Latin  fundidus,  fundo,  to  pour  out, 
"  Funnel "  (of  a  chimney),  Welsh  jftynnonell,  an  issue,  a  vent-hole. 

Punny,  fun'.ny,  odd,  curious.     (See  Fun.) 

Fur,  soft  short  hair.    Fir,  a  tree,  the  timber  of  which  is  deal. 

Fur,  to  line  with  fur;  furred  (1  syl.),  furr'-ing,  furr'-y. 

Furrier,  fui'rter  (furri-  to  rhyme  with  hurry). 

Furriery,  fur'ri.e.ry,  fur  mongery. 

The  tongue  is  furred,  furd,  covered  with  morbid  matter. 

T/tc  fur  of  a  kettle,  a  deposit  of  boiling  water. 
"  Fur  "(hair),  Welsh  ffivrw;  Vr.fourrure,v.fourrer,  to  line  with  fur, 
"Fur"  (of  the  tongue  and  kettle),  Latin  furfur,  scurf,  bran,  &o. 
"Fir,"  Old  English  furh-wudu,  fir-wood  ;  Welsh pyr,  fir. 

Furbelow,  fu^M.lo,  a  sort  of  flounce,  originally  made  of  "  fur." 
Corrupted  into  French  fulbalas,  Italian  and  Spanish  falbala. 
Tfce  word,  is/nr  below,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  dress,  a  fur-floupce. 
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Tur'bish,  to  rub  to  brightness.  Fnr'bish-up,  to  mend,  clean,  and 
make  serviceable ;   furbished,  fur'bish-ing,  fur'bish-er. 
French  fourbir,  fourbisseur,  fourbissure ;  Latin furnus  (from  furvus], 
a  furnace.    Furbish,  like  bran-new,  means  "  made  bright  by  burn- 
ing heat,"  the  two  words  illustrate  each  other. 

Furcate,  fui'.kate,  to  fork  or  branch  off;  fur'cat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

fur'cat-ing  (R.  xix.) ;  furcation,  fur.kay'.shun. 
Latin  furca,  a  fork.     "  Furcation  "  is  not  a  French  word. 
Furious,  fu'.riMS  ;  fu'rious-ness.     (See  Fury.) 
Furl,  to  roll  up  a  sail ;  furled  (1  syl.).  furl'-ing,  furl'-er. 

French  J'crler,  to  furl ;  a  variety  ol  fermer,  to  closo. 
Fur'long,  half-a-quarter  or  the  eighth  of  a  mile. 

Old  English  fur-lang,  furrow-long,  the  length  of  a  furrow. 
Furlough,  fur'.lo,  leave  of  absence  from  military  duty. 

Danish  forlov,  leave  of  absence ;  German  urlaub. 
Fur'nace  (2  syl.),  an  enclosed  fireplace,  where  great  heat  is  re- 

quired.     (Latin  furnus;   French  fournaise.) 
Fur'nish,  to  fit  out;  fur'nished  (2  syl.),  fur'nish-ing;  far'nisli-er; 
furniture,  fur'.nl.tchur. 

Low  Latin  furnitura ;  French  fournir,  fournilure  (Rule  Ixiii.) 
In  French,  fowmiiure  means  "provision,"  "trimmings,"  house  furni- 
ture is  meubles  ;  so  fournir  means  to  supply  soldiers  with  their  kit, 
&c.,  and  to  stock  a  house  with  furniture  is  garnir  (Rule  Ixiii.) 

Furrier,  fur'ri-er  (fur'ri-  to  rhyme  with  hurry).    See  Fur. 
Furrow,  fur'.ro  (not  fur'.rer),  a  ridge  made  by  ploughing ;   to 

form  a  furrow ;  fur'rowed  (2  syl.),  fur'row-ing. 
Old  English  fur  orfurh,  a  furrow  (for,  a  short  journey). 
Fur'ther,  more  distant,  to  promote.    Fur'thest,  most  distant. 
Fur'ther-more  (adv.),  besides,  moreover. 
Fur'ther-most,  utmost  (not  often  used). 
Further  (verb),  fur'thered  (2  syl.),  fur'ther-ing,  fur'ther-er. 
Furtherance,  helping  forward. 

"Further,"  "furthest,"  comp.  and  super,  of  the  obsolete  "furth;" 

the  positive  "forth"  remains,  but  its  comp.  "forther"  is  obsolete. 

The  original  distinctions  of  the  following  words  are  lost,  and  the 

several  words  are  now  almost  interchangeable. 
"  Far"  (a  long  way  off),  comp.  farther,  sup.  far'thest. 
"Fyr"  (of  old),  comp.  fyrre,  super,  fyrrcst  orfyrst  [first], 
"Fore"  (in  front),  comp.  for[e]-mer  (i.e.,  more),  super,  fore. most. 
To  these  add/drenusra,  more  illustrious;  super,  fdremdrest. 

Furtive,  fur'.tiv,  by  stealth ;  fur'tive-ly. 

Latin  furtivus,  furtive  (fur,  a  thief) ;  French  furtif. 
Fury,  rage.    The  Furies  (class,  mythol.),  three  avenging  female 
deities ;  fu'rore,  an  ardent  admiration  or  fashion. 

Furioso,  fu'.ri.o".so  (in  Music),  with  vehemence. 

Furious,  fit'. tf.ii* ;  fu'rious-ly,  fu'rious-ness. 
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Infuriate   (not  enfuriate),  in.fu' .ri.ate,  to   enrage;   infu'- 
riat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  infu'riat-ing  (R.  xix.),  infu'riat-or. 
(Being  Latin,  the  Latin  prefix  in-,  and  not  the  English, 
French,  and  Greek  prefix  en-  should  he  employed.) 
Latin  furia,  Furice,  furiosus,  in-f&ridre  ;  French  furie,  fureur. 
Furze  (1  syl.),  gorse.     Furs,  plu.  of  fur.    Firs,  plu.  of  fir. 
Furzy,  fur'.zy,  like  furze,  full  of  furze.    Fuzz'y,  flufly. 
"Furze,"  Old  English  fyrs,  furze  or  brambles. 
"Furs,"  Welsh  ffwrw,  hair.    Latin  furfur,  scurf  [fur  of  kettles]. 
"Fir,"  Old  English  furh-wudu,  deal  or  fir-wood. 
"Fuzz,"  German  ausfasen,  faseln,  to  fease  or  unravel. 

Fuse,  fuze,  a  tube  filled  with  combustible  matter  for  blasting 

and  firing  shells,  to  liquefy  metal,  to  blend   by  heat; 

fused,  fuzed  (1  syl.) ;  fus-ing,  fuze' -ing ;  fus'-er  (E.  xix.) 

Fusion,  fu'.shun,  the  act  of  melting,  the  state  of  being  melted. 

Fusible,  fuze'.i.Vl,  able  to  be  melted  by  heat;  fusibility, 

fu'.zi.bil".i.ty,  the  property  of  being  fusible. 
Fusee,  fu.ze',  a  small  firelock,  a  fuse,  the  cone  round  which 

the  chain  of  a  clock  or  watch  winds. 

"Fuse"  (to  melt),  Latin  fundo,  supine fusum,  to  cast  or  melt  metal. 
"Fuse"  or  "  Fusee,"  French  /user,  fusee;  Latin/wsus,  a  spindle. 

Fusil,  fu'.sil,  a  fusee  or  light  musket;    fusilier,  fu'.sil.eer",  a 
soldier  armed  with  a  fusil.     The  word  still  remains  in 
our  army,  as  The  Scotch  Fusiliers  (the  third  of  the  three 
household  regiments  of  Foot-Guards),  and  The  Royal 
Fusiliers  (the  seventh  regiment  of  the  line). 
French  fusil,  fusilier  (from  the  Italian  facile  ;  Latin  focus,  fire). 
Fusion,  fu'.sJiun,  the  act  of  melting  or  joining  by  heat,  the  state 

of  being  melted  or  joined  by  heat.     (See  Fuse.) 
Fuss  (Rule  v.),  ado  about  trifles ;  fuss'-y,  interfering  and  bother- 
some about  trifles ;  fuss'i-ness,  fuss'i-ly  (Rule  xi.) 
Greek  phusao,  to  snort,  to  puff  and  blow,  to  be  inflated. 
Fust,  mouldiness,  to  become  mouldy ;   fust'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

fust'-ing ;  fusty,  fus.ty,  musty ;  fus'ti-ly,  fus'ti-ness. 
French  fust,  now/rf<,  a  cask  or  barrel,  the  taste  of  the  cask,  fust. 
Fustian,  fus'.tchiin,  a  strong  cotton  cloth,  bombast. 

We  use  the  names  of  many  cloths  to  express  styles  of  writing :  as 
shoddy,  sleazy  compilations  ;  fustian,  inflated  composition ;  stuff, 
rubbish ;  silken  words,  &c. 
Span./wstan  (name  of  a  place) ;  Ital.  fustagno ;  Fr.  futaine  forfustaine. 

Fusus,  fu'.siis,  a  genus  of  shells,  as  the  red-whelk,  &c. 

Fusulina,  fu'.su.li".nah  (in  Geol.),  a  genus  of  foraminifera. 

Lat.  fusus,  a  spindle.  The  fusulina,  so  called  from  their  cell-growths, 
Futile,  fu'Ml,  trifling ;  fu'tile-ly;  futility,  fii.til'.Uy. 

French  fitWr,  futiJW ;  Latin  ffitlUs,  fut ritffin  (futio,  to  pour  out). 
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Futtocks,  fiit'.toks,  the  curved  ribs  of  a  ship  between  the  floor 

and  the  top  timbers. 

Old  English  f6t  Me.     "Hoc,"  a  curved  stick  or  piece  of  iron,  the 
curved  timbers  at  the  foot  or  bottom  of  a  ship. 

Future,  fu'.tchur;  futurity,  fu.tu'.ri.ty,  the  time  to  come. 

French  futur;  Latin  futurus,  v.fuo,  to  be. 

Fuzz,  light  particles,  to  fly  off  in.  minute  particles;  fuzzed  (1 
syl.),  fuzz'-ing ;  fuzz'-ball,  a  kind  of  fungus  full  of  dust. 
Fizz,  to  froth,  to  go  off  with  a  whizz. 
Furze,  gorse;  furzy,  like  gorse;  fuzz'y,  fluffy. 

Fuzz  is  one  of  the  few  monosyllables  (not  in  /,  I,  or  «) 
with  the  final  consonant  doubled,  like  add,  odd;   burr, 
err;  bitt,butt;  ebb,  egg;  buzz,  fuzz;  fizz,  frizz,  &ndivhizz. 
'•Fuzz,"  a  corruption  otfease,  ravelins ;  German  faseln,  to  unravel. 
"  Fizz,"  German  pfeise,  to  whistle  or  whizz. 
"Furze,"  Old  English /j/rs,  brambles,  gorse. 

-fy  (Latin  termination  "  to  make  "),  contraction  of  fie'  that  is  fac\ 

for  facio  in  composition  becomes  ficio  (to  make  or  do). 
Fy !  an  exclamation  of  reproof.   Fy  upon  you !   Fy !  for  shame  J 
German  pfui,  pfui  sch&me  dich,  fy  upon  you  ! 

G  is  sounded  like  j  before  e,  i,  and  y ;  otherwise  it  retains  its 
normal  sound,  except  in  the  word  gaol  =  jail. 

Before  e  in  the  following  examples,  and  their  derivatives,  "g" 
is  not  sounded  like  j :  viz.,  gang'-er,  gear,  gecko,  geese, 
Gehenna,  geld,  gemara,  gemote,  get,  geum,  and  gew-gaw. 

Before  *  in  the  following  examples,  and  their  derivatives,  "  g " 
is  not  sounded  like  j :  viz.,  gibberish,  gibbous,  gibeline, 
giddy,  gift,  gig,  giggle,  giglot,  gild,  gills  [of  a  fish],  gilt, 
gimlet,  gimp,  be-gin,  gingJiam,  gird,  girdle,  girl,  girth, 
gittern,  give,  and  gizzard. 

Before  "  y,"  gye  and  gypsum  are  pronounced  both  ways,  but  the 
g  hard  sound  is  more  usual  than  the  g  soft  or  j  sound. 

In  words  derived  from  the  Greek  ge-  ought  to  be  hard,  as 
geography,  geology,  &c.,  but  custom  has  willed  it  other- 
wise, and  we  must  submit  to  its  dictates. 

Gab,  clack,  to  clack ;  gabbed  (1  syl.),  gabb-ing  (Kule  i.) 

Gabble,  gab'.b'l,  chatter,  to  chatter ;  gabbled  (2  syl.),  &c. 
Danish  gab,  the  mouth  ;  gdbflab,  a  chatterbox ;  French  gaber. 

Gad,  to  rove  about ;  gadd'-er,  gadd'-ing,  gadd'-ed  (Rule  i.) 
"Gad"  (a  goad  or  wedge),  Old  English  gad,  hence  gad-fly. 
"Gad"  (verb),  Old  English  gader[ian],  to  assemble  a  crowd. 

Gaelic,  gay'lik  (not  gdh'Mk),  Erse.    Gar'lic,  a  plant. 

The  Scotch  Highlanders  call  themselves  gaidheal,  and  their  language 
gaelig.    The  Irish  they  call  Gad. 

Gaff  (R,  v.),  a  spar.  (Old  Eng.  gatin*,  spaix :  Fr.  gaffe, a  boat-hook.) 
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Gag  (norm  and  verb),  gagged  (1  syl.),  gagg'-ing,  gagg'-er  (R.  i.) 

Welsh  cegio,  to  choke  ;  ceg,  a  mouth. 

Gage  (1  syl.),  a  pledge,  to  pledge.    Gauge,  gage,  an  instrument; 
gaged  (1  syl.),  gag'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  gag'-er;    gauged, 
gaged  (1  syl.);  gaug'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  gaugf-er. 
French  gage,  jauge,  a  gauge,  jauger  (Low  Latin  vadium). 
Gaiety,  gay'.e.ty ;  gaily,  gay'.ly.    (See  Gay.) 

These  two  words,  with  daily,  are  exceptions  to  Rule  xiii. 
Gain  (1  syl.),  profit,  to  acquire;  gained  (1  syl.),  gain'-ful  (Rule 

viii.),  gain'ful-ly ;  gains,  earnings. 

Old  English  gyn[an] ;  French  gain,  gagner  ;  Low  Latin  guadagium. 
Gain'say,    to    contradict ;     gain-said,    gain'.sed    (Rule    xiv.), 

gain'-say'ing,  -say'-er.     (Old  English  gean,  opposite.) 
To  "  say  the  opposite."    It  has  no  connexion  with  the  verb  gain. 
Gait  (1  syl.),  manner  of  walking.    Gate  (1  syl.),  a  door. 
"Gait,"  Old  English  gdth,  from  gdn,  to  walk  or  go. 
"  Gate,"  Old  English  gdt  or  gedt,  a  gate  or  door. 

Gaiter,  gaiters.     When  a  "pair"  can  be  separated,  one  of  the 
articles  can  be  spoken  of  in  the  sing,  number :  as  a  glove, 
a  stocking,  a  shoe;   but  if  the  pair  is  joined  together 
there  is  no  sing. :  as  tongs,  trousers,  nippers,  &c. 
French  guetre,  i.e.  guestre;  Latin  vestis  ;  Greek  esthes. 
Galaxy,  plu.  galaxies  (Rule  xliv.),  gal'.ax.iz,  the  milky  way. 

Greek  gfilaxias  [kuUos],  from  gala,  milk. 

Galbanum,  gul'M.num  (not  galbay'.nuni),  a  resin.    (Latin.) 
Gale  [of  wind] ;  Gall,  gawl,  bile.    (See  Gall.) 

Danish  kule,  to  blow ;  killing,  a  breeze.    Norwegian  gal,  frantic. 
Galiot  (not  galliot),  gal'.i.ot,  a  small  Dutch  vessel. 

French  galiote  :  German  galeote ;  Spanish  galeota. 
Gall,  gawl,  bile,  to  fret.    Gaul,  a  native  of  ancient  Gallia. 
"  Gall"  (bile),  Old  English  gcalla  (gcele,  saffron). 
"  Gall"  (the  oak  nut),  French  galle  (noix  de  galle} ;  Latin  galla. 
"Gall "(to  fret),  French  galer  (Latin  galea,  a  helmet). 
Gallant,  gal'.lant,  brave ;  gallant',  courteous.    (Rule  1.) 

Gallantry,  gal'.lan.try,  bravery;    gallant-ly;    gallan'ted, 

escorted ;  gallant'-ing,  escorting  ladies. 
Gallavant,  rial.la.vant'  (a  corrupt  variety). 
French  galant,  both  senses,  gaJantKrie  (one  I). 
Galleon,  gul'.le.on.    Gallon,  gal'.on.     Galloon,  galloon'. 

"Galleon,"  Spanish  galeon;  French  galion,  a  large  ship  (one  I}. 
"  Gallon,"  French  gallon.     "  Galloon,"  French  galon,  a  ribbon. 
Gallery,  plu.  galleries  (Rule  xliv.),  gal'.le.riz. 

German  galhriz;  French  galcrie. 
GaUey,  plu.  galleys  (not  gallies,  Rule  xlv.),  gal'Mz. 

The  old  Venetian  galleys  had  thirty-two  banks  of  oars,  and  each  par 
was  managed  by  six  slaves,  hence  the  term  galley-slaves.  Italian 
yalcra ;  French  gaKre  (only  one  0. 
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Gallipot,  gal'.li.pot,  an  earthen  pot  used  by  druggists. 

Dutch  yley-pot,  a  clay-pot  (French  pot  de  faience). 
Gallon,  yal'.lon,  four  quarts.    Galleon,  gul',l%.on,  a  ship. 

-French  gallon  (measure  de  litres  4.543458). 

"Galleon,"  Spanish  galeon;  French  gallon  (with  one  T). 

Galloon,  gal.loon',  a  narrow  ribbon,  for  shoe-strings,  &c. 
French  galon  (tissu  itroit,  croisA,  et  tres-tpais}. 

Gallop  (does  not  double  the  final  letter,  Rule  iii.,  b),  galloped 

(2  syl.),  gal'lop-ing,  gal'lop-er. 

Galopade,  gal'.o.pard,  to  dance  the  gallop ;  galopad'-ing. 
(Only  three  words  ending  in  p  with  the  accent  not  on  the 
final  syllable  violate  the  rule,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
conformity  with  it.      Gossip,  gossipp-ing,  &c.  •    kidnap, 
Mdnapp-er,  &c.  •  worship,  worshipped,  worshipp-er,  <fec. 
French  galop,  galoper,  galopade  (danser  le  galop)  one  I. 
Gallows,  plu.  gallowses,  gul'.loze,  gal'.loze.ez  (not  gal'.lerz}. 

Old  English  galga,  &  gallows  or  gibbet ;  galga-tredio,  a  gallows-tree. 
Galoche,  ga.losh',  an  overshoe.  (Fr.  galocha ;  Span,  galocha.) 
Galvanism,  gal'.vun.izm;  galvanic,  gal.van'.ik. 

Galvanise  (Rule  xxxi.),  giil'.vu.nize;   gal'vanised  (3  syl.), 

gal'vanls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  gal'vanls-er,  galvanom'eter. 
So  called  from  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  the  discoverer,  1790. 
Gamble,  gam'b'l,  to  play  for  money.    Gam'bol,  to  frisk. 
"Gamble,"  a  dim.  of  game.    Old  English  gaming,  gamerung, 
"  Gambol,"  French  gambiller,  to  swing  the  legs  about. 
("Carol"  and  "gambol"  are  the  two  examples  of  words  in  -ol,  Hot 
accented  on  the  last  syllable.      "Carol"  violates  Eule  iii.,  and 
"gambol "  conforms  to  it.    Thus  : — 
Car'Ol,  car'olled,  car'oll-ing,  car'oll-er,  but 
"Gam'bol,"  gam'boled,  gam'bol-ing,  gam'bol-tf. 

Game,  play,  animals  protected  for  sport,  to  gamble ;  game'ster 
(Rule  Ixii,);    game-some,  game'. sum  (-some,   "full  of" 
play);  gamed  (1  syl.),  gam'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Old  English  gam[ian],  to  sport ;  gaming,  gamen  sport. 
Gam'mon  (of  bacon).     Gain'in,  a  French  street  Arab. 

"  Gammon  "  (of  bacon),  French  jambon  (Greek  kampt,  Roquefort). 
"Gammon"  (to  hoax),  Old  English  gamen,  sport,  scoff,  jest. 

Gam'mut  (not  gamut).    The  word  is  gamma  ut  (7-ut). 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  musical  scale  was  extended  one  note 
below  the  old  Greek  scale.  The  new  note  was  termed  gammd, 
The  Sol-Fa  notation  begins  with  'ut,"  and  starts  from  the  new 
note  gamma,  so  the  scale  is  that  of  ut  beginning  from  gamma. 

Gander,  fern,  goose,  plu.  geese,   offspring  gosling.      Except 
when  gender  is  specially  referred  to,  both  the  male  and 
female  are  spoken  of  as  goose  or  geese. 
Old  English  gandm,  fem.  gds,  plu.  gis,  g<5s-ling  (-ling,  offspring'). 
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Gang'way,  a  passage  way.     (Old  English  gang,  a"  passage.) 

"  Gang  "  (a  company),  comes  from  the  custom  of  combining  for  safety 

on  journeys,  as  in  caravansaries  (gang,  a  journey). 
Gangrene,  gan'. green,  an   eating  ulcer;   gan'grened   (2   syl.), 

gan'gren-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  gangrenous,  gtin'.gre.nus. 
Fr.  gang'ene;  Lat.  gangrana;  Ok.  gaggraina  (graino,  to  feed  on). 
Ganoid,  r/un'.oid.  fish,  like  the  sturgeon,  with  shiny  scales. 

Greek  ganOs  eictos  [having  horny  plates],  spendour-like. 
Gantlet   (better  than  gauntlet),  garnt'.let,  a  military  glove; 
gant'let-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  not  gauntlett-ed  (Rule  iii.) 

French  ganttlet,  dim.  of  gant,  a  glove.  Words  in  -et,  not  accented 
on  the  last  syl.,  are  very  irregular :  Thus  we  have  "  carburet,"  car- 
buretted;  "  epaulet,"  epaulett-ed,  &c.,  which  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  the  second  t.  On  the  other  side  we  have  carpet-ed,  bangud-ed, 
coronet-ed,  closet-ed,  gantlet-ed,  gar'ret-ed,  &c. 

To  run  the  gantlet  (a  corruption  of  gantlope,  or  running- 
passage  formed  by  soldiers  drawn  up  in  two  lines). 

German  gang-laufen  (gang,  passage ;  laufen,  to  [be]  run).  The  cor- 
responding German  word  is  gassen-laufen  (gassc,  a  street  or  lane). 
The  French  say  passer  Ics  baguettes  (the  sticks). 

Gaol,  jail  (the  only  exception  to  g  hard  before  a) ;  gaol'-er. 

Spanish  jaula;  French  gedle;  Low  Latin  gaola,  gaolarius,  a  jailer. 
Gape,  gape  (not  garp),  to  yawn ;   gaped  (1  syl.),  gap'-ing  (Rulo 

xix.),  gap'-er.     (Old  English  gedp[an],  to  gape.) 
Garbage,  gar'-baj,  offal  (a  contraction  of  garble-age). 

Garble,  gar'. VI,  to  sift,  hence  to  mutilate  by  omissions ; 

garbled,  gar'b'ld;  gar'bling,  gar'bler. 
Spanish  garbillar,  to  garble  (garbillo,  a  sieve). 

Garden,  ganV'n  (not  gar'. den);  garden-ing,  gard"ning :   gar- 
den-er,  gard"ner  (not  gar'.din.er);  gardened  (2  syi.) 

Welsh  gardd,  a  garden;  garddwr,  a  gardener;  German  garlen; 
French  jardin;  Spanish  huerta;  Latin  hortus. 

Gargle,  gar.g'l,  a  wash  for  the  throat.     Gargoyle,  gar'.goil. 
"Gargle,"  French  gargariser;  Latin  gargarizo;  Greek  gargatiso. 
"Gargoyle"  (a  water-spout  made  like  the   head  of  a  monster),  so 
called  from  the  gargouille,  or  great  dragon  from  the  Seine  which 
ravaged  Kouen,  and  was  slain  by  St.  Bomain  in  the  7th  cent. 
Garrot  (not  garot),  gar. rot',  to  strangle ;  garrott'-ed  (R.  xxxvi,), 

garrott'-ing  (R.  iv.),  garrott'-er. 
Spanish  garrote;  French  garrotte,  v.  garrotter. 
Gar'ret,  gar'ret-ed  (not  garrett-ed);  so  clos'et,  clos'et-ed  (R  .iii.) 

Corruption  of  French  galetas,  a  garret. 
Garrison,  gar'ri.s'n,  a  fortified  place,  a  body  of  soldiers  in  a 

garrison  ;  gar'risoned  (3  syl.),  gar'rison-ing. 
Corruption  of  Fr.  garnison;  Low  Lat.  garnisio;  Old  Ger.  wahren. 
Garrulous  (not  garrilous),  gar'ru.lus,  talkative. 
Garrulity,  gar  ru'.lLty  ;  gar'rulous-ly. 
Latin  garrulus,  ga/rrulltas,  gwrulure  (garrlo,  Greek  genio). 
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Gas  (one  of  the  sixteen  exceptions  to  Rule  v.),  ffuss ;  gasalier, 

gaz'.i.leer';  gaseous,  gas'.e.us  (not  gay' '.she. us) . 
Gasify,  gas'.i.fy  ;  gasifies,  gas'.i.fize;    gasified,  gus'.t.Jide 

(Rule  xi.),  gasification,  gas'. i.fi.kay". shun. 
Coined  by  Von  Helmont  (Saxon  gast ;  German  gelst,  spirit). 
Gasconade,  gas'.ko.nade",  to  boast ;  gas'conad'-ed  (B.  xxxvi.), 
gas'conad'-ing,  gas'conad'-er.    (To  boast  like  a  Gascon.) 
Gastric,  gus'.trlk,  pertaining  to  the  belly ;  gastron'omy. 

Gastritis,  gas.tri'.tis,  inflammation  of  the  stomach.     (-Itis 

denotes  inflammation.)     Greek  gasttir,  the  belly. 
Gastropod  (better  than  gasteropod),  gas'.tro.pod,  plu.  gastropoda 
or  gastropida,  gas'. trap". o.dah,  slugs,  snails,  and  other 
molluscs  which  walk  by  a  ventxal  disc. 
Greek  gaster,  gen.  gdst&rtis  or  gastrds  pfidts,  belly-footed. 
(In  composition  the  Greeks  always  use  gastro  and  not  gotten.) 

Gate  (1  syl.),  a  door.     Gait,  gate,  a  manner  of  walking. 

"Gate,"  Old  Eng.  gdt  or  gedt.  "  Gait,"  Old  Eng.  gdth,  from  gun,  to  walk. 
Gau'dy,  showy,  (camp.)  gau'di-er,  (super.)  gau'di-est,  gau'di-ly, 

gau'di-ness.    A  gau'dy,  a  feast  day. 
Latin  gaudium,  joy,  v.  gaiideo,  to  rejoice. 

Gauge,  gage,  a  measure,  distance  between  the  rails,  a  workman's 
tool,  a  mixture  for  ceilings  and  mouldings,  to  measure 
liquids  with  a  gauge;  gauged,  gaged  (1  syl.);   gaug-ing, 
gage' -ing ;   gaug-er,  gage'.er ;    gaug'-able.     (-ge  and  -co 
retain  the  final  e  when  -able  is  added.)     See  Gage. 
French  jauge,  v.  jauger  (Latin  jaculum,  a  stick,  the  gauge  being  "une 
verge  de  fer  ou  de  bois  pointue,"  which  is  thrust  into  the  cask,  and 
the  part  wetted  indicates  the  quantity  contained. 
G  auntlet.     (See  Gantlet. ) 
Gauze,  a  thin  fabric  of  linen  or  silk.     Gorse,  furze. 

"Gauze,"  Fr.  gaze;  (Lat.  gosstplnus,  made  of  cotton,  whence  gausape). 
"Gorse,"  Old  English  gorst,  gorse  or  furze. 
Gavel,  gav'.el,  tribute.     Gavial,  ga'.vi.al,  the  Asiatic  crocodile. 

"  Gavel,"  Low  Lat.  gabella,  tax  on  goods.    "  Gavial,"  an  Indian  word. 
Gawk,  a  cuckoo,  a  simpleton;  gawk'-y,  long-limbed,  ungainly. 

Old  English  geac,  a  cuckoo,  a  beardless  boy,  a  simpleton. 
Gay  (comp.)  gay'-er,  (super.)  gay'-est  (Rule  xiii.);  gay'-ness. 
Gaiety,  gay'.e.ty;   gaily,  gay'-ly.     (These  two  words  and 

daily  are  exceptions  to  Rule  xiii.     French  gai,  gaiet6.) 
Gazania,  ga.za'.ni.ah  (not  ga.zin'.i.ah),  a  flower. 
Gazelle  (French),  ga.zel',  a  species  of  antelope.     (Arabic  gazal.) 
Gazette,  ga.zet',  a  journal;  gazett'-ed,  officially  announced. 
Gazetteer,  gaz'.et.teer"   (not  gez'.e.teer"),  a  dictionary  of 
geographical  names.     (Italian  gazetta  ;  French  gazette.) 
"Gazette"  de  gazetta  petite  piSce  de  monnaie  de  Venise,  prix  de 
chaque  numero  d'  un  journal  qui  paraisait  en  cette  ville  au  com- 
mencement du  XVlIesiecle,  (Victionn.  Universd des sciences,  dec.) 
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Gear,  ge'r  (not  jeer),  tackle.    Jeer,  to  scoff.    Gear-ing.   (This  ia 

one  of  the  exceptions  to  g  =  j  before  e.) 
Old  Eng.  gearwa,  preparation,  dressing ;  gearw[ian'],  to  make  ready. 
Gelatine,  djel'.a.ttn  (the  principle  of  animal  jelly),  djel.a.teen' 
•"    (animal  jelly) ;  gelatinous,  dje.lat'.i.niis,  resembling  jelly. 

Fr.  gelatine,  geiatineux;  Lat.  gSlare,  supine  gSlatum,  to  congeal. 
Gem,  djem,  a  precious  stone,  to  bespangle;   gemmed  (1  syl.), 

gemm'-ing  (Rule  i.)     (Old  Eng.  fjim,  a  precious  stone.) 
Gender  is  formed  in  tliree  ways  :   (1)  By  employing  a  different 
word  for  the  two  sexes ;    (2)  by  adding  a  gender- word  to 
one  or  both  of  the  sexes;   (3)  by  a  gender  suffix.     Only 
Anglo-Saxon  words  come  into  the  1st  class,  and  most  of 
the  3rd  class  are  borrowed  from  the  French,  the  suffix 
being  -ess  added  to  the  masculine  to  make  the  feminine. 
Genealogy,  plu.  genealogies,  djen'.e.al".o.jiz,  pedigree  ;  genea- 
logical, djeri '.e.a.lbj" .i.kul ;   gen'ealog'ical-ly ;    genealo- 
gist, djcn'.eM".o.jlst;  gen'eal'ogise  (Rule  xxxi.) 
French  gtnealogie,  gin&alogiste ;  Greek  geneulogdi,  v.  g&nealQged. 
General,  djen'.e.rul.  usual,  a  military  officer;  gen'eral-ly. 
Generality,  plu.  generalities,  djen'.e.ral".i.tiz. 
Gen'eralise  (Rule  xxxi.),  gen'eralis-ing,  gen'eralisa"tion. 

Generalissimo,   plu.   generalissimos,    djen'.e,ral.i$"si.moze 

(Rule  xlii.)    The  general,  the  common  people. 
Gen'eral  officer,  plu.  general  officers. 
Lieutenant  general,  plu.  lieutenant  generals. 
Major  general,  plu.  major  generals  (not  majors  general). 
French    generate,    gineralite,    yJneraliser,  generalisation,   general, 
lieutenant-general:  Italian  generalissimo;  Latin  generalis. 

Generate,  djcn'.c.rate,  to  produce;   gen'eriit-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

gen'erat-ing  (Rule  xix.),    gen'erat-or   (Rule    xxxvii.) ; 

generative,  djen'.e.ra.tw  ;  generation,  djen'.e. ray". shun. 

French. generation,  g&n&raMf ;  Latin  ggnerdtio,  generator,  generdre. 

Generic,  dje.ner'rlk  (not  jen'.e.rik),  relating  to  genus;  generical, 

dje.ner'ri.kal ;  gener'ical-ly. 
French  gtnerique:  Spanish  generico  ;  Latin  ginus. 
Generous,  djen'.e.rus,  liberal;  gen'erous-ly,  gen'erous-ness. 
Generosity,  djen'.e.ros".i.ty,  liberality.     (French  generosite.) 
Latin  gencrdsitas,  genfrosus.     ("Generosity"  is  the  conduct  of  a 
gentleman,  or  one  belonging  to  the  "gens,"  or  patrician  class. 

Genesis,  djen'.e.sis.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  or  The  Book  Genesis  (?). 
Both  are  correct,  but  the  former  is  more  idiomatic :  thus 
we  say,  the  city  of  London,  the  continent  of  Europe,  &c., 
but  we  also  say,  the  River  Thames,  and  not  the  River  of 
Thames.  "Of"  in  these  examples  is  adjectival  :  thus, 
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the  nation  of  France  —  the  French  nation,  the  continent 
of  Europe  =  the  European  continent,  so  the  city  of  Lon- 
don =  the  London  city,  the  Book  of  Genesis,  &c. 
If  not  adjectival,  "  of"  stands  for  of  the  name  of,  and  then 
the  phrases  the  city  of  London,  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
mean  "culled  by  the  name  of"  (vulgo  vocato). 
Geneva,  dje.ne'.vah,  gin,  a  town  in  Switzerland. 

Genevan,  dje.ne'.van  (notjen'.e.van),  adj.  of  Geneva. 
Genevanism,  dje.ne'.van.izm  (notjen'.e.van.izm),  Calvinism. 
Genevese,  djen'.e.veze,  a  native  of  Gene'va. 
The  Genevese,  the  inhabitants  collectively  considered. 
Genial,  dje'.ni.al,  social;  geniality,  dje'.ni.al".i.ty. 

Latin  geniulis,  genidlltas  (genius,  pleasantness). 
Genii,  dje'.ni.i,  fairies.    (Arabic  jinnee,  m,jinniyeh,  f.) 

Genitive,  djen'.i.tw.  Only  nouns  denoting  animnl  life  and  nouna 
personified  have  a  genitive  case  in  English,  and  this  ig 
expressed  by  the  addition  of  (/s)  in  the  singular,  and  of  (') 
only  in  the  plural,  as  genitive  boy's,  plural  boys'. 

The  double  Genitive.  The  double  genitive  is  used  when 
the  latter  is  partitive,  the  first  genitive  being  made  by  of, 
and  the  second  by  the  suffix,  as  A  bust  of  Cicero's  (parti- 
live),  one  of  Cicero's  busts ;  a  bust  of  Cicero  would  mean 
a  bust  representing  Cicero.  How  many  hired  servants  of 
my  father's,  how  many  of  my  father's  hired  servants. 
Genius,  pin.  geniuses  (people  of  talent),  genii,  fairies,  dje'.ni.us, 

dje'.ni.us.iz,jS'.ni.l.     (Latin  genius,  see  Genii.) 
Genus,  plu.  genera,  dje'.ntis,  djen'.e.rah,  a  group. 
Genoese,  djfn'.o.eze,  a  native  of  Gen'oa.    The  Genoese,  the  in. 

habitants  of  Gen'oa  collectively  considered. 
Genre  [painting],  zhdr'n,  representation  of  every-day  life. 

French  genre,  man,  his  customs,  habits,  and  ways  of  life. 
Genteel,  djcn.teel,  polite,  refined ;  genteel'-ly;  gentility,  djrn.- 
tU'.i.ty ;   gen'tleman,  fern,  gen'tlewoman,  plu.  gen' tie- 
men,  geii'tlewomen,  djen'.t'l.ioim"n,   both   gentlefolks, 
collectively  considered  the  gentry. 
Gentleman-at-arms,  plu.  gentlemen- at-anns. 
Gentleman-usher,  plu.  gentlemen-ushers. 
Gent.,  a  contraction  of  gentleman,  means  one  with  the  "show," 

but  not  the  "  birth  "  and  position  of  a  gentleman. 
Latin  gentlHtas,  gentiles  (gens,  "family").    A  "gentleman"  means 
a  man  of  family,  a  man  of  good  birth. 

Gentian,  djeii'.shiin,  an  herb  named  from  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria, 
who  discovered  its  medicinal  virtues. 
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Gentile,  djen'.tile,  not  a  Jew,  a  heathen.    Gentle,  djSn'.t'l. 

Latin  gentilis.  The  whole  world  is  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  our 
own  nation  and  the  other  nations  fgentesj,  Christians  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  ( heathens). 

Gentle,  djen'.t'l,  (comp.)  gentler,  (super.)  gentlest ;  gently. 

"Gentle,"  mild,  not  rough,  means  "like  a  gentleman,"  q.v. 
Genuflection,  djen':u.flek".shun,  a  bending  of  the  knee. 

Latin  genuflectio,  v.  genufiecto  ;  French  genuflexion. 
Gemiine,  real,  not  adulterated,  not  a  forgery.    Authentic,  not 
a  fiction.    Genuine  [book],  one  written  by  the  parson 
who  professes  to  be  its  author.    Authentic  [book],  one 
whose  statements  are  facts. 

Latin  genulnus  (Greek  geino[mai],  to  beget),  a  genuine  book  is  be- 
gotten by  the  person  who  fathers  it. 

"Authentic,"  Latin  authenftcus  (Greek  authentSs  [autos  entfa],  the 
self-same  instruments),  an  authentic  book  contains  the  self-same 
facts  or  statements  as  really  occurred. 

Genus,  plu.  genera,  dje'.nus,  dj&i'.e.rah,  the  group  containing 

species.    Family  or  Order,  the  group  containing  genus. 
Genius,  a  person  of  talent,  plu.  geniuses,  genii,  fairies. 
Latin  gXnus,  plu.  gSnSra  (Greek  gZnds),  a  general  or  collective  term. 
Latin  genius,  plu.  genii  (gigno,  to  beget),  a  birth-endowment. 

Geodesy,  dje.od'.e.sy,  the  science  of  surveying  and  mapping. 

Latin  geodcesia;  Greek  gefidaisia  (g6  daio,  to  divide  the  earth). 
Geography,  plu.  geographies,  dje.og'.ra.fiz ;  geog'rapher. 

French  gdographie  (Greek  ge  graphe,  a  description  of  the  earth). 
Geology,  dje.ol".o.jy ;   geological,  dje'.o.loj".i.lial;   geologise, 

dje.ol'.o.jize  ;  geol'ogls-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

(French  gdologie  (Greek  gS  Wg6s,  a  discourse  on  the  earth).  Technically, 
' '  geography  "  describes  the  external  features  of  the  earth's  surface  ; 
but  "geology"  the  phenomena  beneath  its  surface. ) 

Geometry,  dj&om'.e.try,  the  properties  of  lines,  surfaces,  and 
volumes.  Originally  it  meant "  measurement  of  the  enrth." 
Latin  geometria;  Greek  gedmgtria  (g6  me'treti,  to  measure  the  earth. 
Georgic,  djur'.djik,  a  poem  on  husbandry,  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
Lat.  georgica  ;  Gk.  gcdrgikos  (ge  ergon,  earth  work). 
("Georgic"  ought  to  be  in  three  syl.,  dje.or'.djlk,  but  it  has  taken  its 
pronunciation  from  George,  the  pi-oper  name.) 

Geosaurus,  dje'.o.saw".rus,  a  gigantic  fossil  earth-lizard. 

Greek  ge  sauros,  an  earth  [or  terrestrial]  lizard. 

Geranium,   pelargonium,   dje.ra'.ni.um,  pel'.ar.go".ni.um,  the 
stork-bill,  plu.  geraniums,  pelargoniums.    Pelargoniums 
are  greenhouse  geraniums.     (Not palargonium.) 
Latin  geranium  (Greek  gerunds,  a  crane).     So  called  because  the 

beak  of  the  fruit  resembles  a  crane's  bill. 
"Pelargonium"  (Greek peT,argos,  the  stork),  the  stork-bill. 
Gerfalcon,  djer.faw'.kon,  the  large  "  vulture"  falcon. 
German  geierfalke,  the  vulture  or  hawk  [-billed]  falcon. 
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Ger'man,  of  the  same  stock.    Germain,  djer.manc,  appropriate, 
Cousin-gennan,  plu.  eousins-gcrman,  first  cousins. 
Germain  or  german  [to  the  subject]  ti  propos. 
French  germain  (both  senses);  Latin  gcnndnus,  of  the  same  stock. 
German,  plu.  Germans,  natives  of  Germany.    (Lat.  Germumts.) 
Probably  both  words  are  from  germ Ino,  to  sprout  out,  for  the  Ger- 
mans looked  on  themselves  as  indigenous,  but  some  derive  the 
word  from  gcr  (war),  and  othew  from  hecr-  (a  multitude). 

Gerund,  djer'rund,  a  verbal  noun.  It  may  be  the  subject  or 
object  of  a  verb,  may  have  an  article  before  it,  may  be 
qualified  by  an  adjective,  may  govern  a  noun,  or  be 
governed  by  a  preposition :  Seeing  is  believing,  the  toll- 
ing of  the  bell,  in  defending  myself,  the  quoting  of  author*. 
If  the  comes  before  a  verbal  noun,  of  must  come  after  it, 
otherwise  not :  as  by  the  preaching  of  repentance,  or  by 
preaching  repentance. 

Gesture,  djcs'.tchiir,  a  significant  movement  of  the  limbs,  fea- 
tures, or  body.     (Latin  gestus,  v.  gero,  to  behave.) 
Get  (not  git),  past  got,  past  part,  got  [or  gotten],  gett'-ing 
(R.  i.),  gett'-er.    To  fetch,  to  obtain  with  effort,  to  induce. 

To  get  head,  to  advance.    To  get  ahead,  to  overtake. 

To  get  along,  to  manage  with  difficulty.   Get  along,  move  on. 

To  get  asleep,  to  fall  asleep  with  difficulty. 

To  get  at,  to  reach  after  having  employed  effort. 

To  get  away,  to  free  from  entanglement.  Get  away,  be  gone. 

To  get  between,  to  insert  with  effort  or  difficulty. 

To  get  clear,  to  disengage  after  effort  made. 

To  get  drunk,  to  drink  to  inebriety. 

To  get  by  heart,  to  learn  by  rote. 

To  get  home,  to  reach  home  after  effort  made. 

To  get  in,  to  bring  under  shelter,  to  enter  with  effort. 

To  get  loose,  to  disengage  oneself  with  difficulty. 

To  get  near,  to  advance  close,  to  approach  with  effort. 

To  get  off,  to  escape  with  difficulty,  to  remove. 

To  get  on,  to  progress,  to  put  on  with  effort. 

To  get  out,  to  liberate,  to  free  oneself  with  effort. 

To  get  over,  to  surmount,  to  climb  over,  to  wheedle. 

To  get  quit  09-  rid  of,  to  part  with,  after  effort. 

To  get  the  day,  to  win  after  contest. 

To  get  through,  to  pass  with  difficulty,  to  succeed. 

To  get  to,  to  reach  after  overcoming  obstacles. 

To  get  together,  to  amass  with  toil  or  effort. 

To  get  up,  to  rise  from  bed,  to  mount. 
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Gew'gaw,  a  showy  trifle.     (Old  Eng.  geyaf,  vile;  Fr.  joujou.) 
Geyser,  gay'.zer,  spouting  hot  springs  of  Iceland. 

Icelandic  geysa,  raging,  roaring. 
Ghastly,  gast.ly,  death-like,  pale,  dreadful ;  ghast'li-ness  (R.  xi.) 

Old  English  ydst,  a  ghost.    The  interpolated  h  is  useless. 
Ghaut,  gort,  a  mountain  pass,  two  mountain  chains  of  India, 
stairs  descending  to  the  Ganges.     (Hiudostani  ghat.) 

Ghebers,  ga'.berz,  Persian  fire- worshippers.    (Persian  ghcbr.) 
Ghee,  ge  (not  je),  clarified  butter.     (Hiudostani  ghi.) 
Gherkin,  gcr'.Mn  (not  jcr'.lrtn),  a  small  cucumber  fit  for  pickling. 
German  gurke,  cucumber. 

Ghibelline,  gib'.elMn  (not  jlb'.el.line),  the  Imperialists  of  Italy 

and  Germany,  opposed  to  the  Guelfs  or  papal  faction. 
At  the  battle  of   Weinsberg,  in  Suabia  (1140),  Conrad,  duke   of 
Franconia,  rallied  his  followers  with  the  war-cry  hie  Waiblinycn, 
while  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  used  the  cry  hie  Jl'elfc  (the 
family  names  of  the  rival  chiefs). 

Ghost,  gost ;   ghost'-ly,  ghost'li-ness  (Rule  xi.),  ghost'like. 

Old  Eng.  gdnt,  gdstlic,  ghostly ;  gdstlice  (adv.)    h  interpolated. 
Ghoul,  goal,  a  demon  supposed  to  feed  on  human  dead  bodies. 

Persian  yhul,  a  mountain  demon. 

Giant,  fern,  giantess,  djl'.ant,  djl'.an.tess ;  gigantic,  djlgan'.tik, 
in  size  like  a  giant ;  gigan'tical-ly. 

French  giant,  gigantesque  ;  Latin  g'igas,  gen.  gfgantis,  giganlHus. 
Giaour,  djow'r  (Turkish),  one  not  of  the  Mohom.  faith. 
Gib,  djib,  a  mnle  cat,  to  shy;  gibbed  (1  syl.).  gibb'-ing,  gibb'-er. 

Jib,  the  foremost  sail,  to  shift  the  boom  -sail. 

Gibe,  djlbe,  sarcasm,  to  mock;  gibed  (1  syl.),  glb'-ing. 

"Gib "  (a  cat),  Germ,  gilbert,  a  male  cat.    "  Gib "  (to  shy),  Dan  giW>e. 

"  Jib,"  Dan.  gibbe,  to  jib  a  sail.    "  Gibe,"  Old  Eng.  gdbb[an],  to  scoff. 

Gibber,   djib'.ber,  to  prate  inarticulately;   gib'bered  (2  syl.), 
gib'ber-ing,  gib'ber-er.     (Some  pronounce  the  g  hard.) 
Gibberish,  gib'.ber.ish  (notjtb'.ber.isli),  unmeaning  words. 
Qeber  was  the  chief  alchemist  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  in  cryptogram  to  evade  persecution. 

Gibbet,  djib'.bet,  a  gallows,  to  hang ;  gib'bet-ed,  gib'bet-ing. 

French  gibet  (de  1"  arabe  djcbel  (montagne),  parce  qu'  autrefois  les 
exficutions  se  faissarent  ordinairement  sur  les  lieux  €lev6s). 

Gibbous,  gib'. bus  (not  jib'. bus),  the  moon  in  the  second  and  third 
quarter  is  so  called.  (Lat.  gibbus,  humped ;  Fr.  gibbeux.) 

Gibe,  djlbe,  a  sarcasm,  to  ridicule;  gibed  (1  syl.),  glb'-ing,  glb'- 
ing-ly ;  gib'-er,  dji'.ber,  a  snarler.  Gibb-er,  one  that  shies. 
Old  English  gabb[ari],  to  scoff ;  French  gaber 
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Giblets,  djib'.letz,  the  off-parts  of  a  goose,  duck,  turkey,  &c. ; 
giblet  [pie],  made  of  giblets.     (Fr.  gibier,  with  dim.  let.) 
Giddy,  (camp.)  gid'di-er,  (super.)  gid'di-est,  gid'di-ly  (R.  xi.), 

gid'di-ness.     Heedless,  a  swimming  iii  the  head. 
Old  English  gidig.     (The  g  is  hard. ) 

Gift  (g  hard,  notjift),  a  present;  gift'-ed,  talented"  ;  v.  give,  glc, 
(past)  gave,  (past part.)  given,  glv"n;  giv'-er,  glv'-ing. 
Old  Eng.  gift,  v.  gif\ian}.    The  e  of  "give  "  does  not  lengthen  the  i, 
Gig  Cg  hard),  a  two-wheeled  open  carriage.     Jig,  a  dance. 

Fr.  gi'jue,  v.  gigiier,  to  frisk  about ;  very  similar  to  cabriolet,  a  little 
civperer,  French  cairiolc  a  scamper  (cabrl,  a  kid).    "Jig,"  the  same. 

Gigantic,  djl.gan'.t'il-,  very  large;  gigan'tical-ly,  giant  (q.v.) 
Latin  gfgas,  gen.  gtgantis,  a  giant,  glgantcus;  French  gigantesyue. 
Giggle  (g  hard),  glg'.g'l,  to  titter;   giggled  (2  syl.).  giggling, 
gig'gling-ly ;  giggler,  giy'.lcr.  (Old  Eng.  geagle,  wanton.) 
Gild  (g  hard),  past  gild'-ed,  past  part,  gilt,  to  overlay  with  gold 
leaf;   gild-'ing,  gold-leaf,  overlaying  with  gold-leaf,  the 
finished  work;  gild'-er,  one  whose  trade  is  to  gild. 
Guild  (g  hard),  gild,  a  city  company. 
Guilt  (g  hard),  gilt,  criminality. 

Old  English  gitd[ari],  past  gildc.de,  past  part,  gilded;  gildcn,  gilt. 
"  Guild,"  Old  English  gild,     "  Guilt,"  Old  English  gijlt. 

Gill,  djil,  a  quarter  of  a  pint.     Gills  (g  hard),  the  lungs  of  a  fish. 

Lat.  gillo,  a  gill,  a  small  drinking  vessel.   "  Gills,"  A.  S.  geafl,  the  jawa. 

Gillyflower,  djll'.i.Jlow'cr  (not  a  corruption  of  July-flower,  but  of 

the  French  giroflee.     (Latin  carynphyllum,  a  clove.) 
Grilt(<r]iard),  overlaid  with  gold-leaf.  Guilt,  criminality.  (Sec  Gild.) 
Gimlet  (g  hard),  a  small  auger.     (French  gibelet,  a  gimlet.) 
Gin,  a  trap,  to  trap,  a  drink ;  ginned  (1  syl.),  ginn'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
"Gin"  (a  trap\  contraction  of  engine;   so  "spinning-jenny"  is  a 

little  spinning  engine. 

"  Gin  "  (a  spiritV  A  contraction  and  corruption  of  Fr.  geni&vre,  Lat. 
junipe'rua,  juniper-berry ;  these  berries  by  fermentation  make  gin 
and  hollands,  but  oil-of-turpentine  is  generally  used  instead. 

Gingham  (g  hard),  g  Ing'. am,  a  cotton  cloth  dyed  in  the  yarn. 

French  guingan  or  guingamp.  so  called  from  Guingamp  (Brittany). 
Gipsy,  phi.  gipsies,  dj~ip'.siz.     (A  corruption  of  Egyptian.} 

The  Fr.  call  them  Bohemians,  Danes  Tatars,  Ital.  Walachians. 
Giraffe,  dje.rdf,  the  camelopard.     (Span,  girafa,  Ital.  giraffa.) 
Girandole,  jfr'nm.dote,  acandelabrum,whose  branches  turnround. 

Italian  girandola  ;  Latin  gyrare,  to  turn  round. 
Gird  (g  hard),  to  bind ;  gird'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  past  part.  girt. 
Girdle,  gur'.d'l,  a  zone  or  belt;  gir'dled  (2  syl.),  girdling. 
("  Girdel"  is  the  more  ancient  and  better  spelling.) 

Old  English  gyrd[an],  past  yjrde,  past  part,  gyrdcd; 
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Girl  (g  hard),  fern,  of  boy,  both  child;    girl-ish,  like  a  girl; 
boy-ish,  like  a  boy  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "  like," 
added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.),  girlish-ness,  girl'ish-ly. 
Latin  gXnila,  a  rmrsemaid  (gffro,  to  carry  [infants]  about). 
"Boy,"  Old  English  byre,  a  son  :  v.  byr[iari],  to  raise  or  rear. 

Girondist,  djl.ron'.dist,  a  political  party  in  the  French  revolution. 

So  called  from  the  department  of  La  Girondc,  in  France. 
Girth,  a  horse's  girdle.    Girt,  girded;  girt'-ed.     (See  Gird.) 

Old  English  gyrd[an~\,  gyrdel;  German  gurt,  gurtcl,  v.  gurten. 
Gist,  djist,  the  drift  of  an  argument.     Grist,  corn  for  grinding. 

French  gist,  now  git  (C'est  la  que  git  le  lievrej,  v.  g&sir,  to  turn. 
Give  (g  hard),  giv,  (past)  gave  (gave,  not  guv),  (past  part.)  given, 

giv'^n;   glv'-ing,  giv'-cr;    gift. 
To  give  away,  to  bestow  gratis  ; 

To  give  back,  to  restore ;    To  give  £hase  to,  to  pursue ; 
To  give  ear  to,  to  hearken  to ;  To  give  forth,  to  announce ; 
To  give  in,  to  yield ;   To  give  in  to,  to  adopt  ; 
To  give  off,  to  let  out ;   To  give  out,  to  declare  publicly ; 
To  give  over,  to  cease,  .to  abandon,  to  submit  ; 
To  give  up,  to  relinquish ;  To  give  up  oneself  to,  to  addict ; 
To  give  way,  to  let  pass ;    To  give  way  to,  to  yield  to. 
Old  Eng.  gift,  v.  gif[an],  past  gcfifor  gaf,  past  part,  gifen,  gifa,  a  giver. 
(It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  substituted  v  for  i  in  the  verb,  and  the  e 
final  is  worse  than  useless,  it  positively  misleads.  J 

Giz'zard  (g  hard),  the  strong  muscular  stomach  of  a  bird. 

Welsh  glasog;  Fi:~gesier;  Lat.  gigeria,  the  gizzard  (dige'rere,  to  digest). 
Glacial,  glus'. i.al  (not  glay'.slie.ul),  icy. 

Glacier,  glas.i.erz   (not  gla'.she.erz),  a  field  of  snow-ice. 
The  rents  of  a  glacier  are  called  crev'asses,  the  mounds 
of  debris  deposited  by  the  moving  mass  are  moraines. 
Glaciers,  gliis'.i.ers,  plu.  of  glacier.     Glacieres,  glds'.l.airz 

(in  Gcol.),  caves  full  of  ice  found  in  Alpine  mountains. 
Glacis,  glus'.is  (in  Fort.),  a  smooth  gentle  slope. 

French  glacial,  glacier,  glacieres,  ice-houses  ;  glacis  (glace,  ice) ;  Latin 
ylacmlis,  ylacies,  ice  ;  v.  gldcidre,  to  freeze. 

Glad,  pleased.     Glade,  glade,  an  opening  in  a  wooJ,  &c. 

Gladd'-en,  to  delight  (-en  added  to  adj.  means  "  to  make"); 
gladdened,  glad'. end ;  gladden-ing,  ylad'-ning  (Rule  i.); 
gladden-er,  glad'.ner;    glad'-some  (-some  means  "full 
of);  glad'-ness  (-ness,  a  suffix  added  to  abstract  nouns). 
Old  Eng.  glced,  glcedlic  (adj.),  gla'dlfce  (adv.),  ghedmodnes,  gladness. 
Gladiator,  glad'.i.a.tor  (not  glay'.di.a.ter),  a  sword-player. 
Gladiatorial,  glud'A.a.to.riM;  glad'iatory. 
Latin  gltfdidtor,  gladiatorius  (gMdiiis,  a  sword). 
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Gladiolus,  glad'.i.o.lus  (not  glad.i.o'.lus),  the  sword-lily. 

Lat.  (jladitilus,  a  little  sword.    So  called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 
Glair  (1  syl.),  the  white  of  eggs.    Glare  (1  syl.),  strong  light. 

"Glair,"  Fr.  glaire.     "Glare,"  Old  Eng.  ghvre;  Dan.  glar,  glass. 
Glamour,  glam'.er,  a  deceptive  charm.    Claymore,  cla'.mor,  ft 
Scotch  broad-sword.    Clamour,  clam'.er,  noise. 

Glamour  allied  to  gleam,  a  shoot  of  light. 

"Claymour,"  Gaelic  claid-more,  great  sword  ;  Welsh  cledl-mo. 

"Clamour,"  Lat.  clamor,  v.  chlvulre,  to  clamour;  Fr.  clameur. 

Glance,    a  slight  view,   to   have   a   glance ;    glanced   (1   syl.), 

glanc-ing  (Bule  xix.,  glan'.sing),  glan'cing-ly. 
German  glanx,  v.  glanzen. 

Gland,  an  excretory  or  secretory  vessel.    Glans,  a  nut  in  bracts. 
Glandule,  glan'.dule,  a  small  gland  (-ule  dim.) 
Glan'ders,  a  disease  in  horses ;  glandered,  glan'.derd. 
Glandulation,  glun'.du.lay".sliun.    Glan'dular,  containing 

glands.     Glan'dulous,  pertaining  to  glands. 
Fr.  glande,  glandulaire,  glandulcur;  Lat.  glans,  gen.  glandis,  a  corn. 
Glare  (1  syl.),  dazzling  light,  to  shine  with  a  glare.     Glair,  white 

of  egg;  glared  (1  syl.),  glar'-ing  (R.  xix.),  glar'ing-ly. 
"  Glare,  Old  English  glcere.     "  Glair,"  French  glaire. 
Glass  (noun),  glaze  (verb).     So  "grass,"  v.  graze;    "price," 
prize  ;  "  cicatrice,"  cicatrize  (R.  li.) ;  glass'-y,  glass'i-nes3 
(R.  xi.),  glass'i-ly ;  glazed  (1  syl.),  glaz'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Glazier,  gld'.zher,  one  who  puts  glass  into  windows. 
Glass'-ful,  plu.  glass'fttls,  two,  three,  &-c.,  glassfuls  means  a 
glassful  repeated  twice,  thrice,  &c.,  but  two,  three,  &c.. 
glasses-full  means  two,  three,  &c..  distinct  glasses,  all  filled. 
"Glass"  (Rule  v.),  unlike  "mass"  (Rule  viii.),  retain* 
tJie  double  s  in  all  its  compounds  :  as 
glass'-y,  glass'-ful,   glass'-house,   glass'-wort,   crown'- 
glass,  flint'-glass,  plate'-glass,  &c.    "1'siuglass"  is  no 
compound  of  glass,  but  takes  double  s  from  sound-analogy. 
Old  Eng.  glcus,  glass ;  glcesen,  made  of  glass  ;  Lat.  glastuin,  wood. 
Gleam,  gleem,  a  ray  of  light,  to  shine.     Glim'mer,  a  faint  light, 

to  shine  faintly.     (Old  Eng.  gleam;  Germ,  glimmer.) 
Glean,  gleen,  to  pick  up  corn  after  the  crop  has  been  carried. 

Welsh  gldn,  clean  ;  French  glaner,  glancur. 

Glebe  (1  syl.),  the  soil;  gleb-y,  glee'.by,  cloddy.     (Lat.  gleba.) 
Gleditschia  (not  gledeshia),  gle.dee'.she.ah,  a  flower. 

So  called  in  honour  of  Dr.  Gleditsch,  of  Berlin  (died  1786). 
Glee,  merriment,  a  song  in  three  or  more  parts ;  glee'-rnan,  a 
minstrel ;  glee'-some  (-some,  full  of),  glee'.ful,  glee'ful-ly. 
Old  English  gletf,  mirth,  a  song ;  gkd-mann,  gte6-m<6den. 
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Glib,  smooth;  glib'-ly;  glib'-ness,  volubility,  smoothness. 

Lat.  glabcr,  smooth ;  v.  gldbrco  (Gk.  gldphd,  whence  gliiphurtis,  smooth). 
Glide  (1  syl.),  to  slide;  glld'-ed,  glld'-ing,  glld'-er  (Rule  xix.) 

Old  English  gli(l[an~\,  past  glad,  past  part,  glidcn. 
Glim'mer,  to  send  forth  a  feeble  light.     (See  Gleam.) 

Glisten,  glts''n  (not  glis'.ten),  to  sparkle;   glistened,  glis"n'd; 

glisten-ing,  ylls"ning;    glister,  ylu'.ter  (not  glis-er); 

glis'tered  (2  syl.) ;   glis'ter-ing. 
Old  English  glltn\:ian\ ;  German  yleiszcn,  glistern. 
Glitt'er,  to  sparkle;  glitt'ered  (9  syl.).  glitt'er-ing. 

Old  English  gUten[an],  glitin[iari\,  and  <jlit[ian],  to  glitter. 
Gloaming,  glome'.ing,  twilight.    (0.  E.  glcmung,  a  interpolated.) 
Gloat,   fjlijte,  to  gaze  earnestly  (followed  by  on) ;    gloat'-ed, 

gloat'-ing,  gloat'ing-ly,  gloat' -er.     (German  glotzen.) 
Globe,  Orb,  Sphere,  Ball,  Globule. 

Globe  (1  syl.),  a  solid  sphere,  this  earth,  an  artificial  sphere 

representing  the  earth,  or  the  starry  heavens. 
Sphere,  sfc'r,  a  poetic  and  scientific  word  for  globe. 
Ball,  a  round  mass,  as  a  ball  of  cotton,  a  cricket  ball ;   a 

globe  is  a  ball,  but  a  ball  is  not  of  necessity  a  globe. 
Orb,  a  circle,  hence  the  disc  of  a  planet,  and  hence  a  planet. 
Globule,  glob'bule,  a  little  ball,     (-vie,  diminutive.) 

"  Globe,"  Latin  globus,  a  bowl,  a  globe,  g'tjldre;  gldbtilus. 

"Sphere,"  Lat.  spha-ra,  same  as  "globus";  Gk.  spliaira,  v.  sphairtid. 

"  Ball,"  German  ball;  French  balle;  Latin  pila,  a  pill,  a  ball. 

"Orb,"  Latin  orbis,  any  round  thing,  a  wheel,  a  circuit,  a  circle,  &e. 

Glomerate,    glom' .e.rate,    gathered    into    a    head    or    heap  ; 
glom'erat-ed   (Rule  xxxvi.),  glom'erat-ing  (Rule  xix) ; 
glomeration,  glom'. e.ray". shun.     (See  Conglomerate.) 
Latin  glvm&rdtio,  gldmSrare  (gldmus,  a  ball  of  yarn,  &c.) 
Gloom,  obscurity;   gloom'-ing,  becoming  obscure.     Gloaming, 
glo'.ming,  twilight.    Gloomy,  gloo'.my ;  gloo'mi-ly  (R.  xi.), 
gloo'mi-ness.    (Old  Eug.  glom,  gloom ;  glomung,  twilight.) 
Glory,  plu.  glories,  gldr'riz  (not  gl~/.riz),  honour,  to  honour; 

(verb)  glories,  glfir'riz ;  gloried,  glur'red;  glor'y-ing; 
Glorify,  g lor'ri.fy ;  glorifies,  ylor'ri.fize ;  glorified,  ylur'ri,. 

fide;  glor'ifi-er  (Rule  xi.),  glor'ify-ing. 
Glorification,  glor'ri.fi.kay".shun,  act  or  state  of  glory. 
Glorious,  glvi'ri.us  ;   glor'ious-ly,  glor'ious-ness. 
French  glorification,  glorifier;  Latin  gloriosus,  gldrifico,  gloria. 
Gloss,  lustre,  a  comment.  Gloze,to  flatter.  Glows,  shines  with  heat. 
Gloss'y,  (camp.)  gloss'i-er,  (super.)  gloss'i-est,  gloss'i-ly. 
Gloss  (Rnle  viii.),  a  comment;  gloss'ary,  plu.  glossaries, 
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gloa'.a.riz,  a  dictionary  of  antiquated  words  ;   glossarial, 
glos.sair'ri.al ;   glosa'arist. 
"Gloss"  (lustre),  Old  English  glees,  glass. 

"Gloss"  (comment),  Germ,  glosse;  Old  Eng.  gles[an];  Lat.  glossa, 
Glottis,  glot'.tis,  the  narrow  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe.  Epiglottis,  ep'-i.glot'-tls,  the  valve  of  the  glottis. 
Glottitis,(jfiof.ti'.tis,innaminatiou  of  the  tongue.  (-t£(s,inflarn.) 
Fr.  glotte,  epiglotte;  Lat.  epiglottis;  Gk.  gldtta  (long  o),  the  tongue. 
Gloucester,  Glos'.ter.     (Old  English  Gleaw-ceaster.) 

Called  by  the  Britons  Cncr-glou;  glou  in  Latin  became  f/lov',  glev-um. 
The  Saxons  added  ca.stra,  and  the  word  became  Olou-ccaster  or 
Gleaw-ceaster.  "  Gleaw,"  wise,  skilful. 

Glozc,  to  natter.     Glows,  shines  with  heat.     (See  Gloss.) 

Glucine,  r/Zu'.sTre,  the  oxide  of  gluclnum.    Glucinum,  glu.si'.num, 

the  metallic  base  of  glucine.     Glucose,  yluf.kose,  grape 

sugar ;    glucic  acid,  ylu'.slk,  acid  obtained  from  grapo 

sugar.    (Gl<.  glukus,  sweet;  Fr.  glucine.    (See  Glycerine.) 

(These  words  retain  the  Gk.  "  u,"  generally  changed  to  y.) 

Glue,  glu ;  glued  (1  syl.),  glu'-ing,     (All  words  ending  with  a 

double  vowel  (except  -ue)  retain  both  of  them  before  -ing 

R.  xix.),  glu'-er,  glue'-y;  gluey-ness,  glu'.i.ness  (II.  xiii.) 

Gluten,  glu'.t'n,  a  gluey  substance  obtained  from  wheat  and 

other  grain.     Glutton,  glut"n,  a  great  eater; 
Glutinous,    glu'.ti.niis,    viscous.       Gluttonous,    glitfrtMs, 
greedy;  glut'inous-ness.     Glutinate,  glu'.ti.nate;  ghi'- 
tinat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  glu'tinfit-ing  (K.  xix.),  glutinative, 
glu'.ti.na.fiv  ;  glutination,  glu'.ti.nay".slm)t. 
-    Fr.  glu,  bird-lime,  v.  gluer,  gluten,  glulinatif;  Lat.  gluten,  glue. 
Glut,  to  gorge;  glutt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  glutt'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

Glutt-on,  glut"n,  a  great   eater;    glutton-ens,    gl{it"n.u*, 

greedy ;  glutt'onous-ly ;  gluttony,  gliit"n.y. 
Gluttonise,  gluf'n.ize  (Rule  xxxi.);   ghitt'onised  (3  syl.), 

glutt'onis-ing  (Rule  xix.),  glutt'onls-er. 
Latin  yluto,  gen.  glutonis,  a  glntton  ;  glutio,  to  swallow ;  gluttwi,  the 

gullet ;  French  yloutonne,  gloutonnerie. 
Gluten,  glu'.t'n.    Glutinous,  glu'.ti.niis.    (See  Glue.) 
Glutton,  glat"n.     Gluttonous,  gluf'n.us.    (See  Glut.) 
Glycerine,  gUfs'.e.rin  (not  glls'.e.reen),  the  sweet  principle  of  oils 

and  fat ;   glyceric  [acid],  gits'. e.rlk. 

Nitro-glycerine,  nl'.tro  glis'.e.rin,  a  powerful  blasting  oil. 
Greek  glukus,  sweet.    (These  words  convert  the  Greek  u  into  y,  and 

therein  differ  from  their  congeners  Glucine,  <?.«.) 
Glyptography,  gllp.tog'.ra.fy,  the  art  of  engraving  gems. 

Greek  yluptos  fjrapM,  a  treatise  [on]  the  art  of  carving. 
Glyptodon,  glip'.to.don,  a  huge  fossil  armadillo. 

Greek  gluptos  odontcs,  having  carved,  i.e.  fluted,  teeth. 
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Gn-.     G  or  K  before  n  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable  is 

silent.    All  these  (except  gnu)  are  Teutonic  or  Greek. 
Gnarled,  narld,  knotted  like  the  oak.    (Danish  knoldet,  knotty.) 
Gnash,  nash,  to  grind  the  teeth.     (Germ,  knirschen,  to  gnash.) 
Gnat,  nut.    (Old  Eng.  gnat.)    Natt'y,  spruce.     (Ital.  netto.) 
Gnaw,  (past)  gnawed,  (past  part.)  gnawn,  itaw,  nawd,  nawn, 
to  pick  with  the  teeth;  gnaw' -ing  (not  ndr'ring),  corrod- 
ing, painful,  picking  with  the  teeth ;  gnaw'.er  (not  nor'- 
rer),  one  who  gnaws  or  picks  with  the  teeth. 
Old  English  gnag[ari\,  past  gnoh,  past  part,  gnagen. 
Gneiss,  nice  (not  ne'iss),  a  slaty  rock,  differing  from  granite  in 

having  its  crystals  broken.     Nice,  as  it  should  be. 
"Gneiss,"  German  gneiss.     "Nice,"  Old  English  hntsc,  tender. 
Gnoine,  ndme,  a  sylph  who  guards  a  mine.     (Greek  gnome.) 
Gnomon,  nd.mon,  index  of  a  dial.     (Gk.  gndmdn,  an  indicator.) 
Gnostics,  nos'.tiks,  the  knoivers  as  opposed  to  the  believers.    A 
sect  which  tried  to  fuse  Christianity  and   1'latonism ; 
gnosticism,  nos'.ti.slzm;  gnostic,  nos'.tik  (adj.) 
Greek  gndstiktis  (v.  gigndskd,  to  know ;  Latin  nosco,  to  know). 
Gnu,  nu,  a  South  African  ox.     (The  only  word  beginning  with 

gn-  which  is  neither  Teutonic  nor  Greek.) 
Go,  (past)  went,  (past part.)  gone,  gon;  go'-ing.     "Went"'  is 

from  the  verb  to  wend ;  goes,  yoze ;  go'-er. 
To  go  under  the  name  of,  to  be  called  by  a  pseudonym. 
So  the  story  goes,  so  says  common  report. 
It  will  go  against  him,  will  tell  to  his  disadvantage,  will  be 

in  his  disfavour.    To  go  against  a  town,  to  besiege  it. 
It  will  go  hard  with  them,  there's  danger  of  a  fatal  issue. 
A  go-between,  a  middle  man,  a  mediator. 
Go  about  your  business !  mind  your  own  affairs,  and  don't 

interfere  with  mine.     To  go  by,  to  pass  by  or  near. 
To  give  one  the  go-by,  to  give  one  the  slip,  to  shuffle  off. 
Go  and  Come.     We  go  away  from  the  place  and  come  to 

the  place  where  we  are  [or  the  speaker  is]. 
Plants  come  up,  and  come  into  leaf  or  flower,  but  go  out  of 
flower  and  go  to  seed ;  because  their  leafing  and  flower- 
ing is  coming  to  be  with  us,  but  their  seeding  and  decay 
is  going  away  from  us. 
The  ship  went  to  pieces.     The  jug  came  to  pieces.    Because 

the  ship  was  away  at  sea,  but  the  jug  in  our  hand. 
The  sun  goes  behind  a  cloud,  but  comes  out  from  it.     It 
"goes"  out  of  sight  or  away  from  us,  but  "comes"  into 
sight  and  therefore  where  we  are  or  where  we  can  see  it. 
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The  sun  goes  down,  but  comes  forth  as  a  bridegroom  to  run 
his  race ;  because  at  sun-set  it  "  leaves  "  us,  but  at  sun- 
rise it  "comes"  into  our  hemisphere. 

Go  away,  leave  this  place.    Come  away,  leave  that  place. 

Go  to !  a  broken  sentence  meaning  Go  to or  get  along 

with  you.     Do  not  talk  so  for  I  do  not  believe  it. 

When  he  came  to,  recovered  from  a  fit.  When  he  came 
to  himself,  recovered  his  senses.  In  the  tit  the  " spirit" 
had  left,  but  on  recovery  it  returns  back. 

It  wo'n't  go  down,  it  is  not  to.be  swallowed  or  believed. 
It  wo'n't  come  down,  descend  or  yield  to  force. 
To  go  on,  to  proceed,  to  fit  [as  a  garment].     To  come  on, 
to  grow  [as  a  plant]. 

To  go  over  to,  he  went  over  [to  the  other  side  or  opinion]. 

To  come  over,  to  wheedle,  to  come  to  our  side  or  opinion. 

To  go  through,  to  undergo  suffering  or  trouble.  To  come 
through,  to  get  free  from,  to  pass  through. 

EXCEPTION. — We  use  the  word  come  [to  the  place  where  you 
are],  when  we  reply  to  an  invitation,  or  direct  the  idea  to 
the  act  to  be  performed  or  effort  to  be  made,  rather  than 
to  the  intention  formed  in  the  mind  of  doing  what  is 
referred  to  at  some  future  time. 

In  reply  to  an  invitation:  "Come  here."  Ans.  "I  will 
come  [i.e.,  to  you]  directly."  "When  will  you  come  and 
see  me?"  Ans.  "I  will  come  [i.e.,  to  you]  next  week." 
"  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow."  Ans.  "  I 
shall  be  happy  to  come  and  dine  with  you  to-morrow." 

The  stress  on  the  act  and  not  on  the  intention:  "I  am  com- 
ing to  pay  you  a  visit  on  Monday,"  i.e.,  I  will  undertake 
the  act  of  a  journey  to  your  house;  but  "I  am  going  to 
pay  you  a  visit  on  Monday  "  refers  more  to  the  intention, 
formed,  than  to  the  journey  to  be  made. 

Effort  to  be  made.  This  is  a  slight  variation  of  the  preced- 
ing idea;  when  our  Lord  was  told  about  the  Centurion's 
son,  he  replied,  "I  will  come  [i.e.,  to  your  house]  and 
heal  him."  Here  the  main  stress  of  the  idea  is  on  the 
effort  Jesus  was  willing  to  make  to  heal  the  sick  child. 
If  he  had  said,  "  I  will  go  and  heal  him,"  the  main  force 
would  have  been  directed  to  the  healing  and  not  to  the 
condescension  of  Jesus  undertaking  the  mission. 

Goad,  node  (noun  and  verb).    Good  (adj.)    God,  deity. 
Old  English  gdd,  a  goad ;  god,  good  ;  god,  deity. 
(These  examples  will  show  some  of  the  shifts  we  have  resorted  io 
to  represent  the  accent  so  itnvisely  discarded. ) 
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Goal,  golc,  the  winning  post.     Ghoul,  goal,  a  vampire.    Gaol, 
jail,  a  prison.     Gale,  a  high  wind. 

"Goal,"  French  gal,  gaule,  a  pole.     "Ghoul,"  Persian  yliul,  a  moun- 
tain demon.    "  Gaol,"  French  geole.     "  Gale,"  Norse  kule. 

Goat,  he-goat,  fern,   she-goat,   (familiarly)    Billy-goat,  fern. 

Nanny-goat;  goat'.ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like  "). 

Old  Eng.  gcit,  a  goat ;  gdt-hyrde,  a  goat-herd  ;  gdta-hus,  a  goat-house. 

Gobble,  gob'. 'I,  to  devour  fast  and  noisily  ;    gob'bled  (2  syl.) 

gobbling,  devouring.     Gob'lin,  a  spirit.     Gobelin,  gob'.. 

lin  [tapestry].     See  below.     (French  gober,  to  swallow.) 

Gobelin,  gob'.lin  [tapestry].     Gob'lin,  a  spirit.     Gobbling,  v.s. 

Gobelins,  a  famous  manufacture  of  tapestry  near  Paris,  so  called  from 
the  brothers  Gobelin  who  established  it. 

Gob'lin  (see  above).    (Fr.  gobelin;  Germ,  kobold;  Gk.  kobalSs.) 

God,  fern,  godd-ess  (R.  i.);  god'-less;  god'-ly,  pious,  piously; 

god'li-ness  (R.  xi.),  god'li-ly  or  god'-ly,  god'less-ly. 
Old  English  god,  god-beam,  a  god  child  ;  god-modor,  god-siinu,  &c. 
Gofer,  gu'.fer,  to  crimp,  a  cake  baked  in  a  go'fering  iron ;  go'fer- 
ing,  crimping.     Gopher,  go'.fer,  the  wood  of  which  the 
ark  was  made,  a  species  of  turtle. 

"  Gofer,"  French  gaufrt,  v.  gaufrer.     "  Gopher  [wood] "  Hebrew. 
Goitre,  goi'.t'r  (French),  a  large  tumour  in  the  neck ;  goitered, 
goi'.terd;  goitrous,  goi'.trus.     (Latin  guttur,  the  throat.) 

Golden  Reinette  (not  -Rennet),  gdld'n  rain'.et. 

French  Rein-ette,  a  little  queen  [of  apples]. 
Golosh,  go.losh',  on  overshoe.     (Ought  to  be  galoch.) 

Fr.  galoche ;  Span,  galocha,  a  clog ;  Ger.  galosche ;  Lat.  gallicce. 
Gondola,   gSn'.do.lah  (not  gon.do '.laJi),  &  Venetian   pleasure, 
barge ;  gondolier,  gon'.do.leer',  the  barge-man. 

Good,  (comp.)  better,  (super.)  best  (from  the  obsolete  positive 
bet,  v.  bet[an],  to  improve) ;  good'-ly,  good'li-ness  (R.  xi.), 
good'li-est ;  good'y,  mistress ;  good-man,  master. 
Good-bye,  -bl  (God  be  ivitliyou),  farewell. 
Good-looking  [person],  or  Well-looking  (?).  "  Good-look- 
ing" is  sanctioned  by  usage  and  analogy;  thus  we  have 
good-humoured,  good-natured,  good-tempered.  &c.  "  Look- 
ing" is  not  a  participle,  but  a  verbal  noun,  and  should 
be  written  lookung,  but  the  termination  -ung  has  been 
unhappily  converted  into  -ing,  thereby  confounding 
verbal  nouns  with  participles. 

Old  English  gdd,  betera,  beiest  or  best ;  gddncs,  gddllc,  gddleas. 
Goose,  plu.  geese,  (male)  gan'der,  (offspring)   gosling  (-ling 
denotes  offspring).     (Old  English  gos,  plu.  g€$.) 
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Gooseberry,  plu.  gooseberries,  goos'.berrlz  (no  connection  with 
goose).  Gooseberry  fool  (a  corruption  of  gooseberry  foul& 
mashed.  The  French  have  foule  de  pommes,  foul£  de 
raisins,  foule  de  groseilles,  &c.) 

A  compound  of  gorst  and  berie,  the  rough  borry.  The  French  gro- 
seille  is  from  the  Latin  grosstila. 

Gopher,  gu'.fcr  (Heb.),  the  wood  of  which  the  ark  was  made. 
Gofer,  gu.fcr,  to  crimp,  a  calce  baked  on  a  gofering  iron. 
French  gaufr6,  v.  gcnifrer. 
Gordiau  knot,  gor'.di.an  not,  an  inextricable  difficulty. 

The  leather  harness  of  Clordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  was  tied  into  a  knot 
so  intricate,  that  an  oracle  said  whoever  untied  it  should  become 
master  of  the  world.  Alexander  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword. 

Gordonia  (not  gardonia),  gor.do'.ni.ah,  a  plant. 

So  called  from  James  Gordon,  of  Mile  End,  near  London. 
Gore,  clotted  blood,  to  wound  with  horns,  a  gusset ;  gory,  gtir'ry. 

Old  English  gtir;  (to  wound)  gar,  a  dart ;  (a  gusset)  Welsh  gor. 
Gorge,  a  defile,  to  cram;  gorged  (1  syl.),  gorg'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Gauge,  gage  (not  gorge),  to  inete  the  contents  of  a  cask. 
Fr.  gorge  (Lat.  gurges,  a  glutton).     "Gauge,"  Fr.  ja-uge,  v.  jauger. 
Gorgeous,  gor'.je'us,  showy  (should  be  gaudious);  gor'geous-ly, 

gor'geous-ness.     (An  exception  to  Eule  Ixvi.) 
Latin  gaudium,  joy;  gaudiiiUs,  gaudeo,  to  delight. 
Gorilla,  go.ril'.lah,  a  large  ape.     (An  African  word.) 
Gor'mand ;  gormandise,  gor'.man.dize  (R.  xxxi.),  gor'mandised 

(3  syl.),  gor'mandls-ing  (E.  xix.),  gor'mandis-er. 
Gor'mand,  a  glutton;  gourmet,  gour'.may',  a  high  feeder. 
French  gourmand,  gourmet,  gourmandise ;  Latin  gumia,  a  glutton. 
Gorse  (1  syl.),  furze.     Gauze  (1  syl.),  a  thin  transparent  cloth. 

" Gorse,"  Old  Eng.  gorst.     "Gauze,"  Fr.  gaze,  made  at  Gaza,  in  Syria. 
Gos'hawk,  the  goose-hawk.     (Old  Eng.  goa-hafoc,  goose-hawk.) 
Gosling,  goz'.ling,  a  young  goose.     (Old  English  g6s,  -ling  dim.) 
Gospel,  gos.pel;  gospell-er  (ought  to  be  gospeler ;  (Rule  iii.) 
Gospelled,  evangelized;   gos'pell-ing.     (These  two  words 
ought  to  be  abolished.)    Gos'pel-ise  (R.  xxxi.),  gos'pelised 
(3  syl.),  gos'pells-ing  (R.  xix.),  gos'pells.er. 
(The  double  I  of  "gospeller,"  d-c.,  ought  to  be  abolished, 
or  else  gospel  should  have  its  double  I  restored  to  it.) 
Gospel  for  Gods-spel,  Old  English  godspell,  v.  godspell[ian],  godspel- 
lere,  a  gospeller ;  (spell,  story,  tidings)  good  tidings.    The  Greek 
word  is  eu-aggflion,  good  tidings. 

Gossamer,  gos'.sa.mer  (not  gossimer),  a  fine  web. 

Old  English  Gos  [god's]  sedmere,  god's  tailor.  The  tradition  is  that 
gossamer  is  a  ravelling  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  winding  sheet,  which 
fell  away  when  she  was  carried  up  to  heaven. 
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Gos'sip,  a  tattler,  a  sponsor,  a  neighbour,  to  chat;  gos'sipped 

(3  syl.),  gos'sipp-ing,  gos'sipp-er,  gos'sipp-y,  chatty. 
Old  English  Godsibb  (sib-,  related,  as  sibling,  a  related  child). 
(If  one  p  is  dropped  in  gossip,  it  ought  to  be  omitted  in  all  of  its 

derivatives.  The  same  remark  applies  to  "worship,"  Rule  Hi.) 
Got  past  tense  of  get.  Much  foolish  prejudice  exists  against 
this  very  useful  word.  Has  means  the  simple  fact  of 
possessing,  but  got  implies  that  the  possession  has  been 
obtained  by  effort,  exposure,  gift,  &c.  Thus  "  I  have  a 
cold"  states  a  fact  only,  but  "  I  have  got  a  cold"  implies 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  exposiire  or  bad  weather.  "  I  have 
the  hammer"  states  a  fact,  but  "  I  have  (jot  the  hammer" 
implies  either  I  have  fetched  it,  or  I  have  taken  it  in 
possession  [without  your  knowledge  or  consent]. 
Ko  doubt  the  word  is  often  used  in  a  very  slip-shod  manner 
as  may  be  inferred  by  the  following  sentence :  "  I  got  on 
horseback  immediately  I  got  your  message,  and  got  to 
the  train  by  ten  o'clock,  but  got  such  a  cold,  as  I  shall 
not  get  rid  of  in  a  hurry.  However,  when  I  got  home,  I 
got  my  supper,  .and  got  to  bed,  got  nicely  warm,  and 
soon  got  into  a  sound  sleep.  Next  morning  I  got  up 
and  got  dressed,  and  scarcely  had  I  got  into  the  break- 
fast room,  when  I  got  a  telegram,  and  got  the  boy  to  get 
a  little  refreshment,  while  I  got  ready  niy  answer,  which 
I  hope  you  will  get  in  good  time." 
Gouge,  gooj  (not  goicj),  a  chisel  for  cutting  grooves,  to  scoop 

out ;  gouged  (1  syl.),  goug'-ing,  goug'-er. 
Fr.  gouge,  from  the  Low  Lat.  guvia,  a  gouge  ;  Span,  gulia. 
Gourd,  goo'rd  (not  gord),  a  plant.     Gored,  gord,  wounded. 

French  gourde  and  courge ;  Latin  c&curbtta,  a  cupping-glass,  &c. 
Gout,  a  disease.     Gouty,  gout'i-ness  (R.  xi.)     Gout,  #00,  relish. 
French  goiitte  (the  disease),  so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  goutte  or  drop  of  acrid  matter  in  the  joints. 
"Gout"  (relish),  French  gout;  Latin  gustus;  Italian  gusto. 
Governor,  a  ruler,  whether  male  or  female ;  governess,  a  fern. 
teacher;  governante,  go'.ver.nant,  a  lady  who  IMS  charge 
of  young  girls  of  quality;  gov'ernor-ship,  the  office  of  a 
governor  (-ship,  OldEng.,  office);  gov'ern-able,  gov'ern, 
gov'erned  (2  syl.),  gov'ern-ing,  gov'ern-ment. 
French  gouvcrner,  gouvemement,  gouvernemental,  gouvcrnante  ;  Latin 

guberndre;  Greek  kubernad,  to  guide  or  govern. 
Gown  (to  rhyme  with  crown),  gownsman  (not  gownman),  a  uni- 

versity  student;  a  silk-gown,  a  Q.C. 
Welsh  gwn,  a  gown  ;  v.  gwmio,  to  sew. 

Grab,  to  pilfer;  grabbed  (1  syl.),  grabb'-ing  (R.  i.),  grabb'.er. 
Grabble,  graV'l,  to  grope;  grabbled,  graV'ld;  grabbling. 
Welsh  cribddail,  pillage ;  Danish  gribe,  to  seize  (grib,  a  vulture). 
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Grace,  favour,  elegance,  to  adorn,  to  honour;  graced  (1  syl.), 
grac'-ing  (11.  xix.);   gracious,  grit'. sh-iis;   gra'cious-ly, 
gra'cious-uess,  grace'ful,  grace'ful-ly,  grace'ful-ness. 
Gra'tis,  for  nothing.    Grati'fy,  grat'.i.fy.     (See  Gratify.) 
French  grace,  gracieux ;  Latin  gratia,  gratiosus,  gratis. 
Grade  (1  syl.),  a  degree,  promotion;  gradient,  grii'.di.ent,  the 
slope  or  incline  of  a  rail-road;   gradual,  grad'ual-ly, 
graduate  (;J  syl.),  grad'uiit-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  grad'uate-ship. 
Gradation,  gra. day'. shun,  a  series;  graduation,  firad'.i/.a".- 

xhnn;  a  marking  into  degrees,  reception  of  a  degree. 
French  (imduel,   (/r<«h«r,   <imthmtion,  gradation;    Latin  j/nhMi'o 
(yrudua,  a  stop  ;  grudior,  to  go  step  by  step). 

Graif  (Eule  v.).     The  older  and  better  spelling  of  graft. 

Graft,  a  part  of  one  tree  inserted  into  another,  to  insert  a  graft 
graft-ed  (11.  xxxvi.),  graft'-ing,  graft'-er.     (Fr.  griffe.) 

Grain,  gran'ary  (not  grain'ery),  a  grange;  granivorous,  f/rnn.- 
iv'.o.rus;  granulate,  grun'.u.late ;  gran'ulat-ed  (Eulo 
xxxvi.),  gran'ulat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  gran'ular,  gran'ule  ("i 
syl.),  a  little  grain  (-ule  dim.),  granulous,  gran'.u.lus. 
(The  blunder  of  i  in  "grain"  (seed),  ive  have  taken  from 
the  French,  but  it  is  not  perpetuated  in  its  derivatir<:i. 

The   dcriratires   of   "grain,"  to  imitate   the  grain  of 
wood,  retain  the  i  throughout :  as 
Grained  (1  sy].),  grain'-ing,  grain'.er.     Grains,  refuse  of 

malt  after  brewing.     Grain,  purple  dye. 

French  ;/cci/i,  <ir<nnilei;  granulation,  grannie;  Latin  gnlnum,  gnln- 
ndrium,  fjnlntfei;     "  Granivorous"  is  granum  voro,  to  eat  grain. 

Gramineous  [fLofgrannnidits,  Eule  Ixvi.),  gra.mln'.e.us,  grassy; 

graminivorous,  grtfm'. in.lv". o.riis,  grass- eating. 
Graminacese,  grfnn'.tn.d".se.v,  the  order  of  plants  called 

grasses  (-acece  (in  l>ot.),  denotes  an  orde.r  of  plants). 
Lat.  grumcn,  gen.  grdmtnis,  grdm'incus,  "graminivorous" (vow,  to  cat\ 
Gram'mar    (double    m),  gramma'rian,    granimat'ical,   gram- 

niat'ical-ly,  grammat'icise  (Eule'xxxi.),  ifec. 
Fr.  grammaire,  grammatical;  Lat.  grammattcus  (Gk.  gramma). 
Grampus,  plu.  grampuses,  Eule  xxxiv.  (not  grampi),  a  fish. 

A  corruption  of  French  grand-poisson,  great  fish  (grampolse). 
Granary,  plu.  granaries,  gmn'.a.riz ;  gran'ulate.     (See  Grain.) 
Grand-father,  -mother,  plu.  grand-fathers,  -mothers.    Parents' 
parents  to  parents'  children. 

French  compounds  adapted  :  grand-fire,  grand-mere. 
Latin  grandis,  remote,  as  cevuin  grande,  a  remote  age. 

Grandson,  -daughter,  plu.  grand-sons,  -daughters.     Sona 

and  daughters  children  to  sons'  and  daughters'  parents. 
The  French  say  "petit":  petit  filn,  pctite-fiUe. 
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Grandchild,  phi.  grand-children,  -tchll' .dren. 
Formed  on  the  same  model ;  no  corresponding  word  in  French. 
Grand-jury,  plu.  grand-juries,  -ju.rlz,  the  jury  which  de- 
cides  whether  or  not  there  is   sufficient  prima  facie 
evidence  of  guilt  in  an  accused  to  be  worth  "trial." 
Petit-jury,  plu.  petit-juries,  pet'.ty  ju.rlz,  an  ordinary  jury. 
Special  jury,  plu.  special  juries,  a  jury  for  a  special  cause. 
Grandee,  gran.de'.    (Spanish  grande,  a  nobleman.) 
Grandeur,  gran'.djur,  elevation.     (French  grandeur.) 
Grandiloquent,  gran.dil'.o.quent,  pompous  in  language;   gran- 
diloquent-ly ;    grandiloquence,  yran.dil'.o.quence. 
Lat.  grandtldquentia  (grandis  loquens,  gen:  loquentis,  grand  talking). 
Granite,  gran'.it,  so  called  from  its  granular-crystalline  compo- 
sition and  appearance;   granitic,  gran.lt'. Ik. 
French  granit,  granitique ;  Latin  grdnum,  grain. 
Granular,  gran'.u.lar;  gran'ulate,  &c.    (See  Grain.) 

Graphic,  gruf'.ik,  life-like,  delineated;   graphical,  grdf.i.kal; 

graph'ical-ly.     (The  -ph-  points  to  a  Greek  word.) 

Latin  graphicus  ;  Greek  grdphilcos  [grapho,  to  write  or  draw). 

Graphite,    gruf.lte,    black-lead,  or  rather  carburet    of   iron. 

Grapholite,  graf'.o.lite,  slate  fit  for  school  uses. 
-ite,  like  stone ;  -lite,  stone ;  Greek  llihos,  grapho,  to  write  or  draw. 
Grapnel,  grap'.nel,  a  small  anchor  with  four  or  five  flukes. 

Grapple,  grap'.p'l,  to  struggle  [followed  \>jwith];  grap'pled 

(2  syl.},  grap'pling,  grappling-irons,  grap'pler. 
French  grapin  or  grappin,  a  grapnel,  a  struggle. 

Grass  (noun),  graze  (verb),  to  feed  on  grass;  similarly  glass, 
glaze  (Rule  li.);  plu.  grass'-es  (Rule  xxxiv.),  grass'-y, 
grass'i-ness  (Rule  xi.) 

Grass,  to  cover  with  grass ;  graze  (1  syl.),  to  feed  on  grass ; 
grassed  (1  syl.),  grass'-ing;    grazed  (1  syl.),  graz'-ing; 
grazier,  gra'.zhei;,  one  who  pastures  and  rears  cattle. 
Old  English  gars  or  grass,  grass ;   gras[ian],  to  graze  ;  grces-hoppa. 
Grate  (1  syl.),  a  fire-stove,  to  rasp.    Great,  grate,  large. 

Grat'-er,  a  rasp,  one  who  grates.     Greater,  gra'.ter,  larger; 
grat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  grat'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  grat'ing-ly. 
"  Grate"  (a  stove),  Ital.  grata ;  Lat.  crates,  a  hurdle,  crate,  or  grate. 
"Grate"  (to  rasp),  French  gratter,  to  scratch.    (See  Rule  Ixiii.) 

Grateful,  grate'.ful  (II.  viii.),  thankful,  agreeable ;  grate'ful-ly. 
Gratify,  grut'.i.fy,  to  please ;  gratifies,  grut'.i.flzc ;  grati- 
fied, grut'.i.fide  ;  gratifier,  grut'.i.fl.er  ;    grat'ify-ing ; 
gratification,  grat'.l.fi.kay".shun,  pleasure,  satisfaction. 
Gracious,  gra'.shus, kindly  disposed;  gra'cious-ly,  -ness. 
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Gratitude,  grat'.i.tude,  thankfulness.     (See  Gratis.) 
Latin  gratus,  gratiftcatio ,  gratiftcdri,  gratiosut,  gratitudo. 
Gratis,  gra'.tiss,  for  nothing ;  gratuitous,  grd.tu'.i.tus,  free  [gift] ; 

gratu'itous-ly,  without  compensation,  without  proof. 
Gratuity,  plu.  gratuities,  gra.tu'.t.tlz,  a  donation. 
Lat.  grdtuttus,  gratis  (i.e.,  gnltils,  for  thanks  only) ;  Fr.  gratis. 
Grauwacke,  the  Germsn  way  of  writing  graywacke  (q.v.) 
Gravamen,  plu.  gravamina  or  gravamens,  gra.vay'.meh,  plu. 
gra.vay'.ml.nah  or  grd.vay'.menz,  cause   of  complaint, 
chiefly  used  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Latin  gravamen,  plu.  gravamina,  a  grievance  (gravis). 
Grave  (1  syl.),  a  place  of  interment,  solemn,  to  carve. 

Grave  (noun),  plu.  graves  (1  syl.)    Graves,  food  for  dogs. 
Greaves,  greevz,  leg-armour.     Grieves,  greevz,  laments. 
Grave-clothes,  grave-digg'er,  grave-stone,  grave-yard. 
Grave  (adj.),  grav-er  (comp.),  gray-est  (super.),  grave'-ly, 
grave'-ness.    Gravity,  plu.  gravities,  grav'.i.tlz.    "  Grav- 
ity" (seriousness)  has  no  plural.     (See  Gravitate.) 
Grave  (verb),  graved  (1  syl.),  graV-ing,  grav'-er,  a  tool  for 
engraving,  one  who  engraves.      Engra'ving,  a  picture 
engraved,  using  a  graving  tool.     Grav'-en  (adj.),  chiefly 
used  in  conjunction  with  "images":  as  graven  images. 
"  Grave"  (for  interment),  Old  English  grcef,  also  a  graving-tooL 
"Grave"  (adj.),  French  grave,  gravite" ;  Latin  gravis,  (jravltas. 
"  Grave"  (verb),  French  graver;  Latin  graphis,  the  art  of  engraving ; 
graphium,  an  iron  pen;  (Greek  grdpho,  to  write,  &c.) 

Grav'el  (noun  and  verb);   gravelled,  grav'.eld;   grav'ell.ing, 

grav'el.ly,  E.  iii.,  -EL.    (Fr.  gravier,  gravelle,  the  malady.) 

Graves  (1  syl.),  should  be  greves,  refuse  of  a  melting  pot,  made 

into  dogs'  food.     Greaves,  greevz,  armour  for  the  legs. 

Grieves,  greevz,  laments  (3rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Grieve) ; 

Graves.     (See  Grave.) 

"Graves"  (dogs'  food),  Danish  grcver,  residuum  of  tallow,  fibrous 

remains  of  lard.     "Grave,"  Anglo-Saxon  grcef. 
" Greaves "  (leg- armour),  Spanish  grevas.     "Grieve,"  French  grief. 

Gravitate,  grav'.i.tate,  to  tend  towards  a  material  body  by  at- 
traction ;     grav'itat-ed,    grav'itat-ing ;      gravitation, 
grav' .i.tay" .shun ;  grav'ity,  plu.  gravities,  griiv'.iMz. 
Fr.  gravitcr,  gravitation,  gravM;  Lat.  grdvttas  (yrdvis,  heavy). 

Gravy,  plu.  gravies,  gra'.vi/,  grd'.viz,  the  juice  of  cooked  meat. 
Same  as  graves  (dogs'  food).    Danish  grevcr,  residuum  of  lard. 

Gray  or  Grey,  (comp.)  gray'-er,  (super.)  gray'-est,  gray'-iah 
(-ish  added  to  adj.  is  diminutive,  added  to  nouns  it  means 
"  like");  gray'-beard,  gray'-ness.  (Old  Eng.  grdg,  gray.) 

Grayhound  (better  than  greyhound),  the  hound  that  hunts  the 
gray  or  badger  without  being  trained  to  do  so. 
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Graywacke,  r/rat/.tow/o'.y,  a  kind  of  sandstone.  (Germ.grauicacke.J 
Graze  (1  syl.),  to  pasture ;   grazed  (1  syl.),  graz-ing ;   graz'-er, 
an  animal  sent  to  graze ;   grazier,  gray'.zher,  one  who 
pastures  and  rears  cattle.     Glazier,  see  Glass. 
Old  English  gras[ianj,  to  graze.     (See  Grass.) 

Grease,  (noun)  greece  ;  (verb)  greaze  (llule  li.),  fat,  to  smear  with 
grease;    greas.y,  gree'-zy   (not  gree'.cy);    greas'i-ness, 
greas'i-ly  (s  =  z).     Greece,  the  country  so  called. 
French  graisse,  graisser;  Latin  crassus,  fat  (Greek  Jcrtfas). 
Great,  large.     Grate,  a  stove,  to  rasp.     Greet,  to  salute. 

Great,  grate  (not  greet),  corny,  great-er,  super,  great'-est. 
Old  English  great,  greatnes,  greatness. 

"Grate"  (to  rasp),  Fr.  gratter.    (A  stove),  Ital.  grata,  Lat.  crates. 
"  Greet "  (to  salute),  Old  English  gret[an],  to  bid  welcome. 
Greaves,  greevz,  leg-armour.     Grieves,  grcevz,  laments. 

Graves  (better  greves),  dog's  food.     Graves  (1  syl.),  places 

for  interment.     (See  Grief.) 
"  Greaves  "  Spanish  grevas.     "  Grieves,"  French  grief. 
"Graves"  (dog's  food),  Danish  grevcr,  residuum  of  fat.     "Graves," 

Anglo-Saxon  grccfas. 

Green,  a  colour;  green' -ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.),  green. 
ness  (double  n).     Greens  (no  sing.),  cabbages  dressed  fur 
food ;  green-gage  (2  syl.),  a  sort  of  plum ;  green-sward, 
a  grassy  lawn;  green-tea;   Scheele's  green,  a  pigment; 
green-grocer,  a  dealer  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Old  English  griine,  grunnes,  greenness ;  v.  gr6n[iari]. 
Greet,  to  salute.     Great,  grate,  large.    Grate,  a  fire  stove. 

Greet'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  greet'-ing,  greet'- er.  Great-er,  larger. 
"Greet,"  Old  English  grtt[an],  past  grette,  past  part,  grdt,  gretunrj. 
Gregarious,  gre.gair'rl.us,  living  in  herds  (-ions  not  -eous,  be- 
cause "  herd  "  is  an  abstract  noun),  gregarious-ly,  &c. 
Latin  grffgdrius  (grcx,  gen.  grfgis,  a  flock  or  herd). 
Gregorian,  gre.g&r'ri.an,  adj.  of  Gveg'ory. 

Grenade,  gre.nade',  an  instrument  of  war;  grenadier,  gren'.a.- 
deer'  (not  grin'.a.decr'},  one  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  so 
called  because  at  one  time  employed  to  throw  grenades. 
Grenado,  plu.  grenadoes,  grc.nah'.doze.    (A  blunder  for  the 

Spanish  granada,  plu.  granadas.) 

Fr.  grenade,  grenadier ;  Ital.  grenata,  grenadicre;  Span,  granada. 
Grey  or  gray,  (comp.)  grey'-er  or  gray-er,  (super.)  grey-est  or 
gray-est,  grey-isli  or  gray-ish,     (Anglo-Saxon  qneg.) 
The  following  are  spelt  iclth  "e,"  not  "  a." 
Grey-hound  (the  canis  grains).     01 1  English  yrig-liuml. 
This  is  a  blunder  for  flraylionnd,  the  badger-hound,  so  called  because 
(unlike  other  dogs)  it  will  hunt  the  </)•<<;/  or  badger  without  being 
trained  to  do  so. 
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The  Scotch  Greys  or  The  Greys,  the  2nd  dragoons.     So 

called  because  they  are  mounted  on  grey  horses. 
Grey-wethere,  -weth'.'rs,  huge  boulders  near  Avebury. 
Grey  Friars,  Franciscan  friars  (who  wear  a  grey  habit). 

Gridiron,  grid'.i.ron,  a  grated  frame  for  broiling  food. 

Welsh  grddell,  a  griddle,  of  which  "  gridiron  "  is  a  corruption. 
Grief,  greef  (Eule  v.),  sorrow;  plu.  griefs  (Eule  xxxix.) 

Grieve,  grcev,  to  mourn  (Rule  li.);  grieved,  greevd ; 
griev'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  griev'-er,  griev'-ance;  grievous, 
grec'.vus;  griev'ous-ly,  griev'ous-ness. 

French  grief;  Latin  grams,  heavy ;  v.  gravdre,  to  put  to  pain. 
Griffon  or  griffin,  gnf'.fin,  a  fabulous  animal. 

French  griffon;  Latin  gryps  or  gryphus;  Greek  grups,  gen.  grupos. 
Grill  (Rule  v.),  a  grate,  to  broil;  grilled  (1  syl.),  grill'-ing. 

French  griller,  to  broil  (gril,  i.e.,  un  trellis  de  fer). 
Grilse,  yrils,  a  salmon  not  fully  grown.    (Scotch.) 

Grim,  fierce-looking;  (comp.)  grimm'-er,  (super.)  grimm'-est 

(Rule  i.),  grim'-ly,  grim'-ness.     Grime  (1  syl.),  dirt. 
Old  English  grim,  or  grlmm,  horrible  in  aspect ;  grimlic,  grimly. 

Grimace,  grl.mace'  (Fr.),  a  distortion  of  face,  to  make  a  grimace ; 
grimaced'  (2  syl.),  grimac'-ing  (R.  xix.),  grhnac'-er. 

Grimalkin,  gri.mal'Mn,  au  old  cat. 

"Malkin,"  a  Moll  or  female  cat,  the  male  being  Tom.  When  the 
cat  mews,  the  Witch  in  "Macbeth"  calls  out,  "I  come,  Gray- 
malkin."  (i.  1.) 

Grime  (1  syl.),  dirt,  to  foul  with  dirt ;  grimed  (1  syl.),  grim-ing 

(Rule  xix.);  grim-y,  grl'.my;  gri'mi-ly,  gri'mi-ness. 
Old  English  hrum  or  hrym,  soot ;  hrtimig  or  hrymig,  Booty. 

Grin,  grin,  a  snarling  smile,  to  smile  scornfully ;  grinned,  grind. 
grinn'-ing  (R.  i.),  grinn'ing-ly,  grinn'-er.     (See  Grind.) 
Old  English  grinn[iari],  past  grinnode,  past  part,  grinnod. 

Grind,  grind,  (past)  ground,  (past  part.)  ground;  grlnd'-ing, 
to  reduce  to  powder  by  friction,  to  rub  [the  teeth]  toge- 
ther; grlnd-er;  grind-stone,  often  called  grmd-s  tone. 
Old  English  grlnd\ari\,  past  grand,  past  part,  grunden. 

Grip,  grip,  a  grasp,  a  fast  hold,  to  give  a  grip;  gripped,  gript ; 
gripp'-ing  (Rule  i.),  gripp'ing-ly,  gripp'-er. 

Gripe,  gripe  (R.  li.),  to  grasp ;  griped,  grlp'-ing,  grlp'-er. 
"  Grip,"  Old  Eng.  griop[ari\,  to  lay  hold  of ;  past  griopte,  p.  p.  griopt. 
"Gripe,"  Old  Eng.  grip[an],  past  grdp,  past  part,  gripen;  n.  gripa. 

Grisette,  gre.zet'  (French),  jeune  ouvriere  coquette  et  galate. 
It  means  one  who  wears  a  gray  or  russet  gown  (grisette). 
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Grisly,  griz'.ly.    Grizzly,  griz'.ly.    Gristly,  gns'.ly. 

Grisly,  hideous.     Grizzly,  grayish.     Gristly,  cartilaginous. 
Grisly ;  grisli-ness,  grls.li.ness,  hicleousness. 
Grizzly;  grizzli-ness,  a  stubbly  state  of  half- gray  hair. 
Gristle ;  gristli-ness,  the  state  of  being  cartilaginous. 

"Grisly,"  Old  English  grisltc.     "Grizzle,"  French  gris,  gray. 

"Gristle,"  Old  English  gristel. 

Grist,  grist,  corn  for  grinding.     Bringing  grist  to  the  mill, 

bringing  gain  or  profitable  work.     (Old  English  grist.) 
Gristle,  gris"l,  cartilage ;  gristly,  gris'.ly,  cartilaginous ;  gristli- 
ness,  gris'.li.ness  (Rule  xi.)     (See  Grisly.) 
Old  English  gristel,  gristel-ldn,  the  gristle-bone. 
Grit,  grit,  the  coarse  part  of  meal,  sand ;  gritt'-y  (R.  i.),  gritt'i- 

ness  (R.  xi.)     Grits,  gntz,  prepared  barley  for  ptisan. 
Old  English  gryt,  fine  flour,  mill-dust ;  grut,  wheat  or  barley  meal. 
Grizzle,  gnz'.z'l,  grey  [hair]  mixed  with  black ;  grizzled,  griz'.z'ld. 
Grizzly,    somewhat    gray.       Grisly,    griz'.ly,    hideous. 
Grist-ly,  gristly,  cartilaginous.    Grizzli-ness.    (Fr.  gris.) 
Groan,  grdne,  a  cry  of  anguish.    Grown,  increased  in  si/e. 

Groan,  to  utter  a  cry  of  anguish;  groaned,  grand;  groan- 
ing, grone.ing  ;  groan'ing-ly,  groan-ful  (llule  viii.) 
Old  English  grdn\ari],  past  grdnede,  past  part,  grdned;  grdnung. 
Groat,  grawt,  an  ancient  piece  of  silver  coin  worth  fourpencc. 
Our  modern  coins  are  called  "  Four-penny  bits  or  pieces." 

German  grot  (4d.),  a  great  penny,  because  prior  to  the  coining  of 

groats  by  Edward  III.  our  largest  silver  coin  was  a  penny. 
"Groat"  (a  small  sum),  Old  English  grot  or  gretit,  a  particle,  atom. 

Groats,  grotz,  also  called  grits,  oats  prepared  for  ptisan. 

Old  English  grut,  wheat  or  barley  meal ;  gryt,  fine  flour. 
Grocar,   gro'.cer,  a  dealer  in  grocery.     Grosser,  grd'.cer,  coarser. 
Grocery,  plu.  groceries,  gro'.se.riz,  housekeeper's  stores. 
Green-grocer,  a  dealer  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
German  grossirer,  a  wholesale  merchant ;  French  grosserie,  wares. 
Grog,  grfirj,  spirit  and  water,  origin  alh  applied  to  rum  and  water 
cold  without  sugar ;  grogg'-y  (Rule  i.),  tipsy;  grog'gery. 
Admiral  Vernon  was  called  Old  Grog  because  he  wore  on  deck  in 
rough  weather  a  grogram  cloak.    He  was  the  first  to  serve  water  in 
the  rum  on  board-ship,  and  the  mixture  acquired  his  nickname. 
Grogram,  a  coarse  stiff  taffety.  (Ital.grossagrana,  Sp&n.gorgoran.) 
Groin,  yroyn,  part  of  the  human  body ;  groined  (1  sji.),  having 
an  angular  curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  arches. 
Groom  (1  syl.),  one  who  has  charge  of  a  horse,  to  tend  and  clean 
a  horse;  groomed  (1  syl.),  groom'-ing.     Groom  of  the 
Stole,  keeper  of  the  royal  state  robes.  (Gk.  stole,  a  robe.) 
Old  Eng.  guma,  a  man.    Gum-cynn,  mankind;  Low  Lat.  grometiu. 
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Groove  (1  syl.),  a  furrow,  to  furrow.     Grove,  grove,  a  small 
forest ;  grooved  (1  syl.),  groov'.ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Icelan.  groof;  Old  Eng.  groue,  a  grave.  "Grove,"  Old  Eng.  grnf. 
Grope,  grope,  to  search  by  feeling.  Group,  (troop,  to  arrange  in 
batches.  Groped  (1  syl.),  felt  in  the  dark;  grouped, 
f/roopt,  arranged  in  a  group.  Grop'-ing  (R.  xix.),  search- 
ing  in  the  dark ;  grouping,  groop'.ing,  arranging  in  groups. 
GrGp'-er,  one  who  gropes;  group-er,  one  who  groups-. 

Old  English  grup[ian],  past  gropede,  past  part,  grdped. 

"Group,"  French  groupc,  v.  grouper. 

Gross,  grose  (not  gros),  fat,  thick,  coarse,  unrefined,  whole  or 

entire,  twelve  dozen ;  gross'-ly,  gross'-ness. 
A  Gross,  12  doz.;  A  great  Gross,  112  doz. 
To  sell  or  buy  in  the  gross,  the  whole  lot  just  as  it  comes; 

by  the  gross,  one  whole  lot  where  there  are  several  lots. 
Gross  weight,  the  entire  weight  including  casks,  dross,  &c. 
Tare,  the  weight  of  casks,  packages,  and  so  on. 
Tret,  the  weight  of  dross  and  refuse. 
Net,  the  real  weight  with  tare  and  tret  deducted. 
To  buy  or  sell  wholesale  in  large  quantities  [to  sell  again], 

as  a  whole  pipe  of  wine,  a  whole  cargo  of  goods. 
To  buy  or  sell  by  retail,  in  small  quantities  [for  use]. 
Fr.  gros;  Span,  groscro ;  Ital.  (/rosso;  Low  Lat.  grossum;  (venditio 

in  grosso,  selling  by  wholesale):  Lat.  crassus,  fat,  thick. 
Twelve  dozen,  French  yrosse,  demi-grosse,  six  dozen. 

Grot,  grot  or  Grotto,  plu.  grottos,  fjrot'.tozc,  a  garden  cave. 
Old  English  grv-t ;  Italian  yrotta;  French  grotte. 

Grotesque,  yru.tesk'  Drench),  whimsical,  outre;  grotesque-ly ; 
grotesque-ness,  gru.tcak'.ucss. 

Outre1  ornaments  such  as  were  employed  in  the  thirteenth  century  to 
ornament  garden  caves  and  bowers. 

Ground  (1  syl.),  the  earth,  did  grind,  to  lay  on  the  ground,  to 
stick  fast  [as  a  ship  in  shallow  water],  to  teach  the  first 
principles,  (in  Paint.)  the  first  colour;  ground'-ed, 
ground'-ing;  ground'-age,  toll  for  lying  in  port;  ground'- 
ling,  a  fish  that  keeps  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  hence 
the  dregs  of  the  people;  ground'-less,  without  founda- 
tion ;  groundless-ly,  ground'less-ness.  Grounds,  dregs, 
landed  property,  land  in  occupation  (no  sing.) 
Ground-floor,  the  basement  floor  of  a  house.  The  first- 
floor,  all  the  rooms  above  the  basement  floor.  The 
second  floor,  tbe  flat  over  the  first-floor. 
In  France  the  ground-floor  is  called  "le  rez-de-chausee"=fc  rf.il 
sho'.sy,  above  which  is  a  low  flat  called  the  "entre-sol,"  and  tbe 
floors  (ttagcsj  begin  from  the  entre-sol.  Thus  persons  who  live 
"au  premier"  fo  prfm'.e.ay)  occupy  the  first  flat  above  the  cntrt* 
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sol;  those  who  live  "an  second"  (o  s'konej  occupy  the  second  flat 
abovo  the  entre-ful,  and  so  on. 

A  floor  is  also  called  a  storey  (stor'ry),  but  great  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  on  the  use  of  this  word.  Some,  like 
the  Americans,  call  a  house  with  ground  floor  and  a  flat 
above,  a  "two  storey  house,"  and  a  house  with  three 
tiers  of  windows  (above  the  ground)  a  "  three  storey 
house,"  while  others  begin  the  storey  with  the  first  floor, 
and  call  a  house  with  two  rows  of  windows  a  "  one-storey 
house,"  and  a  house  with  ground  floor  and  two  flats  above 
it,  a  "  two-storey  house."  Probably  the  majority  would 
reckon  every  row  of  windows  between  the  basement  and 
the  caves  a  "  storey"  (but  not  mjlat.) 

To  gain  ground,  to  advance.    To  lose  ground,  to  recede. 

Old  Eng.  grund;  grundleas,  groundless ;  groundleaslice,  gvoundlessly. 
Groundsel,  ground'. sel  (not  groundsil),  the  plant  senecio. 

Old  English  grund-swelige,  the  ground-s  wilier,  so  called  because  it 
greatly  infests  and  impoverishes  the  soil.  Called  in  Latin  stitecio 
(from  scxex,  an  old  man),  because  of  its  downy  head. 

Group  (1  syl.),  a  cluster,  to  form  a  groupe.     Grope,  to  feel  one's 
way  in  the  dark ;    grouped  (1  syl.),  arranged  in  group ; 
group-ing,  group-er.    Groped,  gropt,  searched  for  in  the 
dark;  grop'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  grop'-er. 
French  groupe,  v.  grouper.    "Grope,"  Old  English  grop[ian\. 
Grouse,  grouc'e,  the  heath-cock.    Grows,  graze,  doth  grow. 
Grout,  coarse  meal,  plaster  for  walls,  to  grout ;   grout'-ing. 

Old  English  gnit,  wheat  or  barley  meal,  grout. 
Grove,  grove,  n  small  forest.    Groove,  groov,  a  channel. 

Old  Eng.  grcef;  Low  Latin  grova  (a  grove).  Icelandic  groof,  a  groove. 
Grovel,  grov"l,  to  act  meanly;  grov'elled  (3  syl.),  grov'ell-er, 

grov'ell-ing  (K.  iii.),  part,  and  adj.,  mean  in  character. 
Icelandic  gruva;  Chaucer  uses  groff,  flat  on  the  ground. 
Grow,  (past.)  grew,  (past  part.)  grown.    Groan,  grone  [of  pain]. 
Grow,  to  increase  in  size,  to  vegetate ;  grow'-ing,  grow'-er. 
Growth,  increase  from  growing. 

Old  Eng.  gr6w[ari],  past  greow,  past  part,  grdicm,  grownes,  growth. 
Growl,  an  angry  snarl,  to  grumble ;  growled  (1  syl.),  growl'-ing, 
growl'ing-ly,  growl'-er.     (French  grouiller,  to  rumble.) 
Grub,  a  maggot,  food  (slang),  to  dig  with  the  hands ;   grubbed 

(1  syl.),  grubb-ing  (Rule  i.) ;  grubb'-er. 
German  grube,  a  ditch ;  grubcn,  to  make  holes,  to  dig. 
Grudge  (1  syl.),  reluctance,  to  feel  reluctance;  grudged  (1  syl.), 

grudg'-irig  (Eule  xix.),  grudg'ing-ly,  grudg'-er. 
Welsh  (/rwgnachu,  to  murmur ;  grwgnachiad,  a  murmuring. 
Gruel,  yru'.fl  (not  grill*),  oatmenl  porridge.     (Welsh  grual.) 
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Gruff  (R.  v.),  harsh,  surly;  gruff'-ly,  gruff'-ness.    (Welsh  yrujf.) 

Grumble,  grvm'.b'l,  to  murmur;  grumbled,  grum'.b'ld;  grum'- 

bling,  grum'bling-ly,  grum'bler. 
Welsh  grwm,  a  murmur,  with  dim.    French  grommekr,  groin* 
Grmnous,  gru'.mlts,  clotted.     (Fr.  grumdeux  ;  Lat.  grumus.) 

Grunt  (noun  and  verb),  grunt'-ed,  grunt'-ing,  grunt'-er. 

Old  English  grun[an] ;  Welsh  grwng,  to  grunt. 
Gryphaea,  grl.fce'.ah,  a  sub  genus  of  fossil  oysters. 

Gryphite,  //rl'.fltc,  a  specimen  of  the  above  sub-order. 
Latin  grypMtcs;  Greek  grupos,  hooked.     The  beak  of  the  ?In  il  i  , 
curved  (-cea  in  Gcol.  denotes  a  sub-genus). 

Guaiacuin,  gwai'.a.kum,  better  gwa.a' .hiim.     (Spanish  yuayaco.) 
Guano,  gwah'.no,  tlie  dung  of  sea-fowls.     (Spanish.) 
Guarantee,  gui'run.tee'  (occasionally  guar'anty),  one  who  war- 
rants to  perform  a  promise,  the  promise  itself,  to  makr 
the  promise;  guaranteed,  (jar'ran-tccd';  guar'antee'-ing. 
(Words  ending  with  any  two  vowels,  except -ue-,  retain 
both  when  -ing  is  added.     Obs.  only  one  r. 
A  disgraceful  French-looking  word.     We  ought  to  have 
Guarantor,  the  person  who  stipulates,  the  warrantor. 
Guarantee,  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is  made. 
Guarant,  the  assurance,  the  warrant. 
Guaranty,  guarantied,  guaranty-ing,  the  verb. 
French  guarantie,  v.  guarantor. 
Guard,  yard,  defence,  a  body  of  men  for  defence,  to  protect ; 

guard'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  guard'-ing,  guar'ded-ly. 
Guardian,  gar'.di.an;   guar'dian-ship ;    guard'-able. 
The  Guards,  the  household  troops;   guards-man,  a  soldier 
of  The  Guards.     Van-guard,  the  guard  in  advance  of 
the  army ;   Rear-guard,  the  guard  behind  the  army. 
Ital.  guardare;  Span,  guardar;  Old  Eng.  wcard,  v.  weard[iari]. 
Guava,  gwclh'.rah,  a  tropical  fruit.     (Spanish  guayaba.) 
Gudgeon,  giid'.jun,  a  small  fish.     (French  gonjon.) 
Guelder-rose,  gcl'.derrdze  (not  yil'.der),  the  snowball  tree. 

The  rose  dc  Gueldres,  i.  e. ,  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Guelderland  (Holland ). 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,   ttuclj's  and  Gib'.el.linz,  two  factions 
of  Italy  (llth  to  1-ith  century).     The  former  espoused 
the  papal  cause,  and  the  latter  the  imperial. 
At  the  battle  of  Weinsberg,  in  Suahia  (1140),  Conrad,  duke  of  Frau- 
conia,  rallied  his  followers  with  the  war-cry  Jl'n:    11'niiiili/iii  ,t .' 
wliile  Henry,  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  used  the  cry  of  Hi'-  Wtilft 
(the  family  names  of  the  two  chiefs). 

Guerdon,  gur'.don,  reward.     (French  guerdon,  v.  gvrrdonner.) 
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Guerilla,  give.ril'.lah,  [war]  by  skirmishes.    (Should  be  guerrilla.) 

Spanish  guerrilla,  a  skirmish  (gucrra,  war,  v.  guerrear). 
Guess  (Rule  v.),  a  conjecture,   to   conjecture ;     guessed,    gest 

(Guest,  a  visitor) ;  guess'-ing,  guess'ing-ly,  guess'-cr. 
Danish  yisse,  to  guess ;  Old  English  gesccg[ari],  to  explain. 
Guest,  gest,  a  visitor.     Guessed,  gest,  discovered  by  guessing, 
Gest,  jest,  a  feat.     Jest,  a  joke. 

Old  Eng.  gest,  gcest,  or  gyxt;  Welsh  gwest,  a  visit ;  gwcstal,  a  visitor. 
"Gest,"  Fr.  geste;  Lat.  yesta.     "Jest,"  Span,  chiste,  fun,  witticism. 

Guide,  ylde,  a  director,  to  direct ;  guid'-ed  (Ii.  xxxvi.),  guid'-ing 
(K.  xix.),  guid'-ance,  guid'-able;  guide-book,  guide-less. 

Fr.  guidcr;  Low  Lat.  guida;  Germ.  [weg]weiser,  a  guide,  a  leader. 
Guild,  gild,',&  corporate  body.     Gild,  to  cover  with  leaf-gold. 

Old  English  geld  or  gild,  a  society  (geldan,  to  pay).   "Gild,"  gild[an]. 
Guilder,  gil'.der,  a  Dutch  "  florin."     Gilder,  one  who  gilds. 

Guile,  glle,  deceit;  guile'-ful  (liule  viii,),  guile'ful-ly,  guile'- 

ful-ness,  guile'-less,  guile'less-ly,  guile'less-nesa. 
Old  English  wile,  craftiness. 

Guillotine,  gll'.lo.teen  (not  guilotine),  a  decapitating  machine,  to 

decapitate  therewith ;  guillotined  (3  syl.),  guil'lotln-ing. 

So  named  from  Dr.  Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin,  who,  in  1791,  greatly 

improved  the  old  Italian  mannaja. 
Guilt,  gilt,  crime.    Gilt,  covered  with  leaf-gold.     Guilt-y,  gilt'.y; 

guilt'i-ness  (Rule  xi.),  guilt'i-ly,  guilt'-less,  «fec. 
"Guilt,"  Old  English  gylt,  gyltig,  guilty.    "Gilt."  gildede  and  glides 
Guinea,  gln'nij  (g  hard).     A  gold  coin  =  21s.,  not  in  use. 
Guinea-pig,  gin'.ny  pig  ;  guinea-hen,  guinea-fowl. 
The  gold  pieces  coined  of  the  gold-dust  from  the  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
in  Guinea  (Africa),  captured  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  H.  Holmes,  IGtW, 

Guipure,   ylp.pure'    (not   gwe.pure'),   an    imitation    old    lace ; 
guipeuse,  glp.puze',  one  who  makes  guipure  ;   guiper, 
gip'.per,  to  make  guipure ;  guip'ered  (2  syl.),  guip'er-ing. 
A  French  corruption  of  the  English  word  whip. 
Guise,  glze,  deceptive  dress;  guisards,  gl'.zerts,  masqueraders. 

French  guise  ;  Welsh  gurisg,  dress. 
Guitar,  ge.tar',  a  stringed  instrument  of  music. 

French  guitare ;  Italian  chitarra;  Latin  cithara ;  Greek  kitharn. 
Gules  (1  syl.)   In  Her.  denotes  red  (represented  by  upright  lines). 

French  gueides,  red  ;  Latin  gula,  [red  like]  the  gullet. 
Gulf,  plu.  gulfs.     (All  other  words  in  -If  form  their  plural  by 
changing  -If  to  -ves :  as  "calf,"  calves;  "  half,"  halves; 
"  elf,"  elves ;    "  self,"  selves  ;    "  shelf,"  shelves ;    "  wolf," 
ivolves ;  Paile  xxxviii.) 
French  golfe;  Greek  /.«//«>  •,  a  bosom  or  bay. 
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Gull  (Hale  v.),  a  sou-bird,  a  simpleton,  to  cheat ;  gulled  (1  syl.), 

gull'-ing,  gull'-ible;  gull-ibility,  gul'.i.bll'^.i.ty.     (-able 

and  -ability  would  bo  more  consistent.) 
Welsh  gwylan,  a  gull  or  sea-mew.     "Gull,"  to  cheat,  Is  very  similar 

to  the  German  be/an  (yellow  beak),  meaning  a  greenhorn. 
"Wilbraham  says  all  unfledged  nestlings  are  called  gulls,  from  their 

yellow  skin  and  beaks.    (Anglo-Saxon  gcolo,  yellow.) 

Gullet,  giil.let,  the  inside  of  the  throat.     (Fr.  goulet,  Lat.  gula.) 
Gully,  gfil'.li/,  a  channel  for  running  water;  gullied,  gtil'.lid, 

worn  by  running  water ;  gul'ly-hole. 
French  confer,  to  run  ;  couloir,  a  strainer,  a  drain. 
Gulp,  to  swallow  in  large  portions.    Gulf,  a  bay. 
Gulp'.ing/gulp'ing.ly;  gulped,  gfdpt. 
Danisli  gulpe,  to  gulp,  n.  gulp.     "Gulf,"  a  bay,  Greek  ktilptis, 
Gum,  a  resin,  to  smear  with  gura  ;  gummed,  yumd;  gumm'-ing 

(Rule  i.) ;  gumm'-y,  gumm'i.ness  (Rule  xi.) 
The  Gums,  the  fleshy  part  out  of  which  the  teeth  protrude. 

Latin  gummen  or  gumen,  also  gummis  and  gummi. 

"The  gums,"  Germ,  gaumen,  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  Dan.  gum/me. 

Gun,  a  fire-arm;  gun-bar'rel;  gun-carriage,  -car'ridge ;  gun- 
cotton;    gun-boat,  -bate;    gun-shot,  gun-smith,  gun- 
tackle,  gun-powder;  gunwale,  gun 'XI. 
Gunn'-er  (Rule  i.),  one  appointed  over  guns;  gunn'-ery. 
To  blow  great  guns,  to  blow  very  violently. 
Welsh  givn ;  Low  Lat.  gunna;  Lat.  canna;  Gk.  kanna,  a  reed. 
Gunter's  chain,  a  surveyor's  measure,  60  feet  long,  (4  poles), 
divided  into  100  links;   100,000  of  which  forming  each 
side  of  a  square  would  inclose  a  acre  of  land. 
80  named  from  Edmund  Gunter,  of  Hertfordshire  (1580-1626). 
Gurgle,  gur'.g'l,  to  purl ;  gurgled,  gnr'.g'ld  ;  gur'gling. 
Gurgoyle,  gur'.goyl,  a  fantastic  stone  waterspout. 

Italian  gorgoglio,  a  purling ;  Latin  gurges,  a  whirlpool. 
"Gurgoyle  "  or  gargoyle,  French  yargouille.    (See  Gargoyle.) 
Gush,  a  sudden  irruption,  to  rush  [as  water]  suddenly  and  vio. 

lently ;  gushed  (1  syl.),  gush'-ing,  gush'ing'-ly. 
Gust,  a  sudden  irruption  [of  wind]  ;   gust'-y. 
German  gicssen,  to  gush  down. 
Gusset,  gfis'.set,  a  triangular  gore  let  into  garments. 

Welsh  cwyscd,  a  gore  or  gusset ;  French  gmtsset,  a  fob  or  gusset. 
Gust,  a  sudden  blast  of  wind,  sense  of  relish;    gust'-y,  windy; 

gust'i-ness  (Rule  xi.),  gust'i-ly. 
Gust  (relish),  gust'-able;    gustatory,  gits'. ta.to.nj,  pertain- 

ing  to  the  organs  of  tasting.     Gusto,  guce'.to,  relish. 
Welsh  civthwn,  a  gust  or  squall. 
"Gust"  (relish),  Fr.  goust  novrgoilt;  Lat.  gustus;  Italian  gusto. 
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Gilt,  the  intestinal  canal,  to  take  out  the  intestines;   gutt'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  gutt'-ing  (Rule  i.) ;  guts,  the  stomach. 
Old  English  /jut  or  gutt ;  German  kuttel. 

Giitta   percha,   yiit'tah  per'.tchah  (not   per'.kali),  a  gum   re- 
sembling caoutchouc  (M.tchook'). 
Lat.  gutta,  a  drop  [from  the  island]  of  Pulo  Percha. 
Gutta  serena,   gut'.tah   se.ree'.nah,    amauro'sis    or    blindness 
arising  from  palsy  in  the  ret'ina. 

It  was  once  thought  to  be  due  to  a  transparent  watery  humour 
distilling  on  the  optic  nerve. 

Gutter,  f/iit'.ter,  a  channel  for  water;    to  run  down  [like  the 
tallow  or  wax  of  a  candle],  to  form  a  gutter ;   guttered, 
gut'.terd;   gut'ter-ing. 
French  goutttire  fgoutle,  a  drop ;  Latin  yiMa). 

Guttural,  giit'.tur.al,  formed  in  the  throat,  a  letter  formed  in 
the  throat  (as  k,  with  c  and  g  before  a,  o,  u,  as  call,  cot, 
cut;  gall,  got,  gun.  The  sibilant  sound  of  c  and  the  j 
sound  of  g  before  e,  i,  was  introduced  by  the  French 
after  the  Conquest;  guttural-ly. 
French  gutturale;  Latin  guttur,  the  throat. 

Guy,  pin.  guys  (gi,  gize),  a  rope  to  guide  and  steady  a  body 
while  hoisting  or  lowering,  an  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes,  one 
dressed  in  a  ridiculous  fashion. 

Spanish  guia,.  a  guide  ;  v.  guiar.    The  other  is  from  Guy  [Fawkes]. 
Guzzle,  giiz'.z'l,  to  drink  greedily ;  guzzled,  guz'.z'ld  ;  guzzling, 

guzz'ler.     (Ital.  gozzoviglia,  v.  gozzoviglione.) 
Gymnasium,  djim.nay'.si.um,  a  school  for  athletic  exercises. 
Gymnastics,  djwi.nas'.tiks,  athletic  exercises  (Rule  Ixi.) 
Gymnas'tic  (adj.),  gymnas'tical-ly  (adv.) 
Gym'nast,  one  who  teaches  gymnastics;  gymna'siarch. 
Latin  gymnasium,  gymnastic,  gymnasticus,  from  the  Greek  gumna- 
•  ii,  (jumnaste»,  pwnnastikds,  gumnasiarcha  (gumnos,  naked,  he- 
cause  these  exercises  were  performed  naked). 

Gymnosperm,  djim'. no. sperm  (in  Bot.)    Applied  by  Linnaeus  to 
certain  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  he  erroneously  thought 
to  be  naked  or  without  pericarp ;  gymnosper'mous. 
Greek  gumnos  sperma,  naked  seed. 

Gymnotus,  djim.no'.tus,  the  electric  eel  of  South  America. 
Greek  gumnos  ndtos,  naked-back.    They  have  no  dorsal  fins. 

Gynandrian,  djin.an'.dri.an  (in  Bot.\  having  stamens  inserted 
in  the  pistils;  gynandria,  djrn.un'.dri.ah,  that  class  of 
plants  which  have  stamens  and  pistils  consolidated  into 
a  "column"  (-ia  in  Bot.,  a  class  or  order);  gynander, 
djin.un'.der,  a  plant  of  the  above  order. 
Linnseus  called  "stamens"  andria,  the  male  organs  of  plants,  from 
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Greek  antr,  man  ;  the  "  pistils  "  he  called  gynta,  the  female  organs 
of  plants,  from  Greek  gmif-,  woman. 
"Gynandria"  is  gune  and  aner  combined,  meaning  that  the  pistils 

and  stamens  are  consolidated  or  combined  in  one  column. 
Gypsum,  djip.siim,  plaster  of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime. 

Lat.  gypsum,  white  lime  ;  Gk.  gupsos.    (The  y  shows  it  to  be  Greek.) 
Gypsy,  plu.  gypsies.     (See  Gipsy.) 
Gyrate,  dji'.rate,  winding,  to  revolve  round  a  central  point ; 

gyrfit'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  gyrat'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Gyration,  djl.ray'.shun,  circular  motion. 
Gyratory,  djl' .ra.t'ry ,  moving  with  circular  motion. 
Latin  gyrus,  a  circle  ;  Greek  guros.     (The  y  shows  it  to  be  Greek.) 
Gyrfalcon,  djif.faw'.kon,  the  large  vulture-like  falcon. 

German  ycier-faulk,  the  vulture  hawk. 
Gyrodus,  dji'.ro.dus,  a  genus  of  thick-toothed  fossil  fishes. 

Greek  guros  odous,  [the  fish  with]  round  teeth. 
Gyroniancy,  dji'.ro.man.sy,  divination  by  walking  round  and 

round  in  a  circle. 
Greek  guros  manteia,  circuit  divination. 
Gyroscope,  dji.ro.scope,  an  instrument  to  exhibit  the  effects  of 

rotary  motion. 

Greek  gurtis  sWpe6,  rotary  [motions]  I  exhibit. 
Gyves,  djlvz,  fetters;  gyved,  djivd,  fettered.    (Welsh  gefyn.) 

H.  Tlie  initial  h  is  wholly  mute  in  only  three  simple  words  in 
the  language,  viz.,  (1)  heir,  (2)  hoheat  nnd  honour,  (.'!) 
hour.  It  is  almost  mute  in  three  other  sets  of  words, 
viz.,  human,  humour,  and  humus. 

The  three  simple  words  give  birth  to  twelve  compounds,  in 
all  of  which  the  h  is,  quite  mute :  thus 

1.  Heir,  heir-ess,  heir-less,  heir-loom,  heir-ship.    (See  Heir.) 

2.  Honest,  honesty,  honestly,  with  the  neg.  dis-honest,  &c. 
Honour,  honorary,  honourable,  honourably,  with  the  neg. 

•°>.  Hour,  hour-glass,  hour-hand,  hour-ly. 
The  three  in  which  the  h  is  almost  mute  give  birth  to  six- 
teen or  seventeen  derivatives  in  all  of  which  the  h  is 
almost  mute:  for  example 
1.  Human,  human-ly,  human-ity,  human-itarian. 

Humane,  humane-ly,  human-isc. 
•2.  Humour,  humour-less,  humour-ist,  humour-ous,  &c.. 
Humour-some,  humour some-ly,  &c.,  humoral. 

3.  Hximns,  humate,  humic,  humulin, 

IT  When  h  follows  initial  w,  the  w  is  slightly  aspirated  ns 
•    in  whale,  wharf,  what,  wheal,  wheat,  ^vheel>  wheeze,  whelm, 
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whelp,  when,  whence,  where,  wherry,  whet,  whether,  whey, 
which,  who,  whom,  ivhy,  &c. 

The  loss  of  the  h,  like  so  many  other  of  our  irregularities,  is  due  to 
French  influence.  There  was  no  mule  initial  h  in  the  language 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Half  a  century  ago  many  words 
were  similarly  emasciilated,  but  good  taste  has  been  gradually 
restoring  the  aspirate. 

Ha!  exclamation  of  surprise.    Ha!  Ha!   laughter.    Hah-hah, 

haw-haw  [hedge],  a  sunk  fence. 
Old  English  ha !,  ha  !  ha  !,  and  hcege,  a  hedge. 

Habeas  Corpus,  ha'M.as  cor'.piis,  a  writ  in  law,  beginning  with 

these  words,  one  of  the  greatest  securities  of  liberty. 
It  provides  that  the  person  addressed  in  the  writ  shall  produce  the 
body  of  the  person  accused  within  twenty  days,  and  prefer  a  charge 
against  him  of  having  broken  some  law  of  the  land.  If  bailable, 
the  person  accused  may  be  set  free  on  finding  bail,  and  if  the 
charge  is  merely  vexatious  he  may  be  at  once  released. 

Haberdasher,  hub'. er. dash". er,  a  dealer  in  woollen,  linen,  and 

other  cloths ;  haberdashery,  hub'. er. dash". e.ry. 
From  hapertas,  a  cloth,  the  width  of  which  was  settled  by  Magna 
Charta.    A  hapertas-er  is  a  seller  of  hapertas-erie. 

Habergeon,  ha.ber'.je.on,  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  rings. 

French  haubergeon,  from  German  hals-burgen,  to  guard  the  neck. 
Habiliment,  ha.bil'.i.ment,  clothing ;  habiliments,  garments. 

French  habillement,  v.  hdbiller,  to  dress  ;  Latin  habitus,  dress. 
Habit,  hab'.it.    Cus'torn.     Habit  is  the  effect  of  custom,  and 

custom  is  that  repetition  which  confirms  a  habit. 
Habitual,  ha.bif.u.ul;  habit'ual-ly,  habit'ual-ness. 
Habituate,    haMt'.u.ate ;      habit'uat-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.), 
habit'uat-ing  (Rule  xix.);  habituation,  ha.bU'.u.a".shiin  ; 
habitude,  hub.i.tude. 

French  habit,  habituel,  habituate,  habitude;  Latin  habitus,  hdbltiido 
(from  habere,  to  have).  ''Custom,"  French  coutume. 

Habitable,  hab'.i.ta.b'l,  that  may  be  lived  in;   hab'itable-ness; 
habitation,  hub', i.tay" . shun;  habitat,  the  natural  locality 
of  a  plant  or  animal;  hab'itancy,  legal  settlement. 
French  habitable,  habitation;  Latin  habUdrc,  hcibltdtio,  habitat. 
Hack,  a  horse  kept  for  hire,  anything  used  in  common,  to  cut 
into  smnll  pieces,  to  notch,  to  mutilate  an  author's  mean- 
ing ;  hacked  (1  syl.),  hack'-ing,  hack'-er. 
Hackney,  pin.  hackneys  (not  Jiacknies,  Rule  xiii.),  a  horse 
kept  for  hire,  to  use  overmuch ;   hackneyed,  hackf.neyd, 
common,  worn  out;  hack'ney-ing ;  hack'ney- coach. 
French  haquen&e,  a  cob-horse.     The  French  were  at  one  time  ac- 
customed to  let  out  their  cob-horses  for  hire,  and  these  horses,  at  a 
later  period,  were  harnessed  to  a  plain  vehicle  called  a  cochc-d- 
haquenie.    (Romance  haque,  a  horse  ;  Latin  equus.) 
"To  hack,"  Old  English  hacc[aii],  past  haccode,  past  part,  haccod. 
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Had,  did  have.     (See  Have.)    Add,  to  sum  together. 

I  had  rather.    I  had  as  lief  be...    These  are  corrupt  forms 
of  I'd  rather  (I  would  rather) ;   I'd  as  lief  be...  (I  would 
as  lief  be...).    Latin  malo  (magis-volo),  I  would  rather. 
Old  English  hceftle  and  hcefd  (of  habbari).     "Add,"  Latin  addo. 
Haddock,  had'. dak,  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind. 

Cod  with  -ock  dim. ;  Latin  gadus,  a  cod. 

Hades,  ha'.deez,  the  abode  of  the  dead  in  Greek  mythology. 
Greek  Hades  (from  aides,  invisible  ;  a  cidd,  not  to  see). 
Our  word  "hell"  is  Old  English  hcel[an],  to  be  out  of  sight. 
Hadj,  haj,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  Medina;  hadji,  Iwj'.i,  a 

Mohammedan  pilgrim.     (Arab,  hadjdj.) 

Hadrosaurus   or   hadrosaurian,  plu.  hadrosaurians,    had'.ro.- 
8aw".rus  or   had'.ro.saw".ri.un,  plu.  ltad'.ro.saw".ri.anz, 
a  huge  herbivorous  fossil  reptile,  first  discovered  in  the 
chalk-marls  of  Haddenfield,  New  Jersey,  in  1858. 
Greek  hadrds  saurtis,  large  or  huge  lizard. 
ILoma-  or  hema-  (Greek  prelix),  haima,  blood. 

Hsema-chrome,  he'.ma.krome,  colouring  matter  of  blood. 
Greek  haima  chr6ma,  blood  colour. 
Hsemanthus,  lie.man'.rhus,  the  blood  lily. 
Greek  haima  anthtis,  blood  flower. 
Hseniat-ernesis,  he'.ma.tcm".e.sis,  blood-spitting. 
Greek  haima,  gen.  haimatCs  fmtsls,  blood  vomiting. 
Hsemat-ine,  he'.ma.tm,  the  colouring  principle  of  logwood. 
Logwood  is  called  hcematoxfylon,  blood-wood,  from  its  colour,    -ine 

(in  Chem.}  signifies  a  simple  substance  (haima,  blood). 
Hreniat-ite,  he'.ma.tite,  blood-stone,  native  oxide  of  iron. 
Gk.  haima,  gen.  haimiltfa,  blood,  with  -He,  stone-like  (Gk.  lithos). 
Haemato-cele,  he'.ma.to.seel,  a  bloody  tumour. 
Greek  haima,  gen.  haimcttds  Mlf,  blood  tumour. 
Hicmato-crya,  he'.ma.tok".ri.ah,  cold-blooded  animals. 
Greek  haima,  gen.  haimdtfa  krufo,  blood-cold  [animals], 
HsBmato-logy,  he,'.ma.tol".o.(iy,  description  of  the  blooJ. 
Greek  haima,  gen.  haimattis  I6g6s,  discourse  on  the  blood. 
Haematos-ine,  hc'.ma.to.sin,  colouring  principle  of  blood. 
Greek  haima,  gen.  haimatds,  blood,  with  -ine  (in  Chem.)  a  sinii>lo 

principle.     The  o  is  short  in  Greek. 
Hsematos-is,  lief. ma. to. sis,  the  formation  of  blood. 
Greek  haimdtdd,  to  make  blood.    The  o  is  short  in  Greek. 
Hsemato-therma,  -to.rher".mah,  warm-blooded  animals. 
Greek  haima,  gen.  haimattis  thermds,  blood-warm  [animals]. 
Heemato-xyline,   he'.ma.tox".i.lm,  the  colouring  principle 

of  logwood ;  hsematoxylon,  he'.ma.tox".i.lon,  logwood. 
Greek  haima,  gen.  haim&tds  xultin,  blood  [coloured]  wood. 
Hsemat-uria,  he'.ma.tu".ri.ah,  discharge  of  bloody  urine. 

Greek  haima,  gen.  haimdtds  ourdn,  blood  urine. 
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Haemoptysis,  he.mop'.ti.sis,  blood  expectoration. 

Greek  haimo-ptu6,  to  spit  blood  (haima,  blood). 
Haemorrhage,  hem'.o.rage,  &  bleeding  or  discharge  of  blood. 

Greek  haimorr&ges,  violent  bleeding  (haima  rhegn&mi,  to  burst). 
In  the  compound  word  the  h  of  rMgnumi  should  be  dropped. 
The  Greek  word  is  a.ifj.oppayris  not  aluoppayfis.— (Liddell  &  Scott. ) 
Haft,  a  handle.    Aft,  the  stern.    Halved,  Jiarvd,  divided. 

"Haft,"  Old  Eng.  hceft,  from  hdbb[ari],  to  hold;  past  part,  hasfd. 
"Aft,"  Old  Eng.  (K/t,  after.     "  Halved,"  Old  Eng.  healf  or  half. 

Hag,  an  ugly  old  woman;    hagg-ish  (Rule  i.),  like  a  hag  (-ish 
added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.); 
hagg'ish-ly,  hagg'ish-ness.     Hagg'is,  minced  lamb's  fry. 
OW  English  hcegesse,  a  witch ;  Welsh  hagr,  ugly.    (See  Haggis.) 
Hag'gard,  gaunt  and  worn  out ;   hag'gard-ly. 

French  hagard  (Greek  hayios,  holy),  like  a  "holy  man." 
Haggis,  hug'.gis,  a  food  made  of  minced  lamb's  fry. 
Haggish,  hug'.gish,  like  a  hag.     (See  Hag.) 
Scotch  haggis;  French  hachis,  hash  or  minced  moat  food. 
Haggle,   hag'.g'l,  to  chaffer;    haggled,   hag.g'ld;    haggling, 

haggler.     Same  as  Higgle. 

Hagiographa,   hag'.i.og".ra.fah,   Old    Testament    "writings"; 
hagiographal,  hag.i.og".ra.fal;    hagiographer,   hag'.i.- 
og".ra.fer,  a  sacred  penman ;   hagiographist,  hag'.i.og".- 
ra.fist,  one  versed  in  sacred  scriptures;    hagiography, 
hag.i.og".ra.fy,  sacred  "writings"  [of  the  Jews]. 
The  Jews  divided  the  Old  Testament  into  three  parts,  (1)  the  Law  or 
five  books  of  Moses;  (2)  the  Nevim  or  prophets ;  and  (3)  the  Cetu- 
Vim  or  "ivritings,"  called  in  Greek  hayiographa. 
Greek  hagiographus,  ta  hagiogrdpha  [biblia],  (hagitis  graphoj. 

Hail,  Ail.    Hale,  Ale.    Haul,  Awl.    Hall,  All. 

Hail,  hale,  rain  frozen  in  descent,  to  salute,  to  call  [a  coach], 
to  call  to,  to  pour  down  hail ;  hailed  (1  syl.),  hail' -ing, 
hail-fellow,  a  companion ;  hail-stone,  hail-storm ; 
Ail,  to  be  affected  with  some  illness.    (Old  Eng.  egl,  v.  cglan.) 
Hale,  healthy,  to  drag  forcibly;  haled  (1  syl.),  hal'-ing; 
Ale,  malt  liquor.    (Old  English  eala  or  ealo.) 
Haul,  haiol,  to  drag ;  hauled  (1  syl.),  haul'-ing,  haul'-er ; 
Awl,  a  tool  for  piercing  holes.     (Old  English  eal  or  dl.) 
Hall,  haicl,  the  entrance  of  a  house,  a  mansion ; 
All,  awl,  every  one,  the  whole.     (Old  English  (el.) 
"Hail,"  Old  English  hagol,  hcegel,  or  hoegl,  hagol-stdn. 
"  Hale,"  Old  English  luU,  healthy,  sound  ;  French  haler,  to  drag. 
"  Haul,"  Fr.  haler,    "  Hall,"  Old  Eng.  heal,  a  mansion,  a  house. 
Hair,  Air.    Hare,  Are.    Here,  Ere.    Hear,  Ear.    Heir,  E'er. 
Hair,  hare,  a  sort  of  wool ;  hair,  a  single  filament,  jifct.  hairs, 
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a  definite  number  of  filaments;    hair-y,   adj.  of  hair; 
hair'i-ness ;  hair-dye,  -powder;  -sieve,  siv;  -splitting; 

Air,  the  atmosphere ;  air-y,  airl-ness.     (Fr.  air ;  Lat.  acr.) 
Hare,  a  quadruped.     (Old  English  hara.) 
Are,  r  (not  air),  Norse  plu.  of  the  verb  To  be. 
Here,  he'r,  in  this  place.     (Old  English  lidr  or  h£r.) 
Ere,  air,  before  iu  time.    (Old  English  dr.) 
Hear,  h?r,  to  apprehend  by  the  ear.    (Old  English  lieran.) 
Ear,  e'r,  the  organ  of  hearing.     (Old  English  cur.) 
Heir,  air,  successor  to  real  property.    (Latin  hares.) 
E'er,  air,  contraction  of  "ever."    (Old  English  e&fre.) 
Hake  (1  syl.),  a  fish,  an  iron  hook.    Ache,  ake,  pain. 

Old  English  hac.od,  a  hakot ;  and  hcvrce,  a  hook. 

"  Ache,"  Old  English  ixce  or  eac,  pain. 

Hakeein  or  Hakim,  haf.keem  (Arab.),  a  wise  man,  a  physician. 
Halberd  or  Halbert,  hol'.berd  or  hol'.bert,  a  battle  axe  mounted 

on  a  long  pole;  halberdier,  hoi'. her. deer". 
French  hallebarde,  hallebardier;  German  helUlarde,  hellelardier. 
Halcyon,  hal.s/£on,  the  kingfisher;  hal'cyon  days,  days  of  pros- 
perity and  calm. 
According  to  Sicilian  legend,  the  kingfisher  incubates  fourteen  days, 

seven  before  and  seven  after  the  winter  solstice,  during  which  time 

the  sea  is  perfectly  tranquil. 

Latin  iMlcyou;  Greek  lialkudn  (hals  kud,  to  breed  on  the  sea). 
Hale  (1  syl.),  healthy,  robust.     (Old  English  lull.) 

Hale,  to  drag  by  force;  haled  (1  sy].),  haling  (Rule  xix.).  or 
Haul,  hau-l;  hauled,  haul'-ing.     (French  halcr.) 
Ale,  malt  liquor.     (Old  English  eala  or  ealo.) 
Hail,  rain  frozen,  to  salute.     (Old  English  lueyl  or  liayol.) 
Ail,  to  be  in  suffering.     (Old  English  cgl,  v.  cylan.) 
Hall,  luiwl,  a  mansion,  entrance  of  a  house.     (0.  E.  heal.) 
All,  awl,  every  one,  the  whole.     (Old  English  eel.) 
Awl,  a  tool  for  piercing  holes.     (Old  English  col  or  <6l.) 
Half,  pin.  halves,  harf,  harvz.     (Nouns  in  -of  and  -If  form  the 

plural  by  changing  "f"  into  ves.     The  only  exception  is 

"  gulf,"  gulfs  (Rule  xxxviii.) 

To  halve,  harv,  to  divide;  halved,  Itarvd;  halv-ing,  har'.riinj. 
Halfpenny,  plu.  halfpence  and  half-pennies,  hay'.pen.ny, 

hay'. pence,  hay'.pen.nlz.      "Half-pence"  means  copper 

money,  either  penny  or  halfpenny  pieces ;  "  half-pennies  " 

means  two  or  more  half-penny  pieces. 
Half  and  half,  a  mixture  of  beer  and  porter,  or  ale  and  porter. 
Half-boarder,  a  pupil  who  dines  at  school,  br.t  props  home 

to  sle*p.    Half-bound,  the  back  and  comers  in  leather. 
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Half-blood,  born  of  the  same  father  or  mother,  but  not  both. 

Half-bred,  a  mongrel.  Half  brother,  half  sister,  a  brother 
or  sister  related  by  one  parent  but  not  both. 

Half-caste,  half  European  and  half  Hindi!  in  parentage. 

Half-cock,  the  lock  of  a  gun  raised  half-way. 

Half-crown,  a  silver  coin  equal  to  2s.  Gd. 

Half-dead,  -ded,  almost  dead,  greatly  exhausted. 

Half-hol'iday,  a  school  holiday  from  dinner  time  to  tea. 

Half-moon,  the  moon  when  half  its  disc  is  illuminated. 

Half-pay,  a  reduced  pay  given  to  navnl  and  military  men. 

Half-price,  reduction  of  price  to  one  half. 

Half-seas-over,  nearly  intoxicated. 

Half-sovereign,  a  gold  coih  worth  10s. 

Half-tint,  an  intermediate  tint. 

Half-witted,  weak  in  intellect. 

Half-yearly,  every  six  months. 

Old  Eng.  healf,  thridde  healf,  three  halves  ;  healf  civic,  half  alive. 
Halibut,  1iol'.i,l>utt  a  large  flat  sea-water  fish.    (Germ,  heilbntte.) 
Hall,  liawl.    Haul,  hawl.    Awl.     All,  awl. 

Hall,  a  mansion,  entrance  to  a  house ;  hall-mark,  the 
stamp  on  gold  and  silver  articles.  (Old  Eng.  heal.) 

Haul,  to  drag  by  force ;  hauled  (1  syl.),  haul'-ing.  (Fr.  haler.) 

Awl,  an  instrument  for  piercing  holes.    (Old  Eng.  eal  or  dl.) 

All,  awl,  everyone,  the  whole.     (Old  English  al.) 
Hallelujah,  hiil'.le.lu".yah  (Heb.  halalu  Jah,  praise  ye  God). 
Halliards,  hul'.yardz,  tackle  for  hoisting  and  lowering  masts. 

A  compound  of  hale,  to  drag,  and  yards. 
Halloo,  Hallow.    Holla,  Hollo,  Hollow.    Halo. 

Halloo,  halloo',  a  shout  to  dogs,  to  shout...;  hallooed  (9 
syl.),  halloo' -ing.  (Verbs  ending  in  any  two  vowels,  ex- 
cept we.retain  both  when  -iny  is  added,  II.  xix.)  Span,  haloo. 

Hallow,  hal'.lo,  to  keep  or  make  holy.     (Old  Eng.  hdlgian.) 

Holla,  hol'.laJi,  shout.     (French  Jiolti;  Spanish  hola.) 

Hollo,  hol.lo',  a  call  to  a  fellow  to  stop.     (German  halloh.) 

Hollow,  liol'.lo,  a  mere  case,  to  excavate.  (0.  E.  hoi,  v.  holian.) 

Halo,  hay'.lo,  a  luminous  circle,  "a  glory."     (French  halo.) 
Hallow,  hul'.lo;  hallowed,  hal'.lode  or  hiil'o.ed;  hal'low-ing. 

Halloo',  hallooed',  halloo'-ing,  to  dogs.    (Spanish  haloo.) 

Hallo,  hal'.ler,  or  hollo,  hol'.ler,  to  shout  to ;  halloed,  hal'.lerd, 
or  holloed,  hol'.lcrd;  hallo-ing,  hul'.ler.iny,  or  hollo-ing, 
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~hol.ler.ing  (followed  by  to  or  after),  to  call  to  one  with  a 
shout.    (German  halloh.) 

Halloween,  Ml'.lo.een',  holy  eve;  Hal'lowmas  (Kule  viii.) 
All  Hallows,  awl  hul'.loze,i.e.,  All  Saints,  Nov.l.  (See  Halloo.) 
Old  English  hdlgian,  past  Mlgode,  past  part,  hdlgod,  hdlgung. 
Hallucination,  hul.lu'M.nay".shun,  delusion  of  mind. 

French  hallucination;  Latin  halliicinalio  (hallux,  the  great  toe). 
Halm  or  haum,  harm  or  horm,  a  stalk.    Harm,  injury. 

Germ,  halm;  fr.chaume;  Lat.  culirws,  &  stalk.  "Harm/'O.  E.  Jiearm. 
Halo,  Jiay'.ld,  a  "  glory,"  a  luminous  circle ;  haloed,  hay'. lode, 

encircled  by  a  halo.     Hallo,  hul'.lo,  to  call  to. 
"Halo,"  Fr.  halo;  Lat.  halo;  Gk.  halds.    "Hallo,"  Germ,  halloh. 
Halt,  holt,  lame,  to  stop;  halt'-ing.  limping,  stopping;  halt'-ed 

(R.  xxxvi.)     (Old  Eng.  healt,  v.  healt[ian],  to  limp.) 
"Halt"  (to  stop),  French  haltc;  German  halte,  v.  halten. 
Halter,  holt'.er,  a  rope  [for  horses,  for  hanging  criminals]. 
Alter,  ol'.ter,  to  change.    Altar,  ol'.tar,  [for  sacrifice,  <fcc.] 
"Halter,"  Germ,  halter,  [a  rope]  for  holding.     "Alter,"  Fr.  alterer 

(Lat.  alter,  another.     "  Altar,"  Lat.  allure  (alto,  ara)  Isid.) 
Halve,  liarv,  to  divide  into  two  equal  parts ;  halved,  harvd ; 

halv'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  liar'-ving  ;  halves,  harvz. 
Half,  plu.  halves,  harf,  harvz,  a  moiety.     (Old  Eng.  healf.) 
Ham,  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.    Am,  part,  of  the  verb  to  be. 
Ham'string,  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  leg;  ham'stmng, 

ham'string-ing.     Ham'strings,  sinews  of  the  thigh. 
Old  English  ham  or  hamm;  ham-elan,  to  hamstring. 
Hamadryad,  Jiam'.a.dri.ad,  a  tree  nymph;  plu.  ham'adryads  or 
hamadryades,  ham'.a.dri'.a.deez. 

Latin  hdmddryas,  plu.  h&mddryades  (Greek  hama  drus,  so  called 
because  they  are  born  with  their  tree  and  perish  with  it). 

Hamburgh  [grapes],  Ham'. bur. rah.    The  city  is  Ham'.burg. 

Homburg,  hom'.burg  (in  Bavaria). 

Hamlet,  ham'. let,  a  small  village.    (Old  Eng.  ham,  dim.  -let.) 
Ham'mer,    an    instrument    for    driving    nails,    to    hammer ; 

hammered,  liam'.mcrd;  ham'mer-ing,  ham'iner-er. 
Ham'mer-cloth,  the  cloth  which  covers  a  coach-box. 
To  bring  to  the  hammer,  to  sell  by  auction. 
Old  English  hamor,  hamor-wyrt,  hammer-wort,  a  herb. 
Hammock,  Mm'.mSk,  a  hanging  bed  on  board  ship. 

An  Indian  word :  Columbus  says,  "A  great  many  Indians  In  canoes 
came  to  the  ship  ...  to  barter  their  . . .  hamacas  or  nets,  in  which 
they  sleep."  German  hange-matte. 

Ham'per,  a  basket,  to  perplex,  to  shackle;  hampered,  ham'.- 

perd;  ham'per-ing,  ham'per-er. 
Low  Latin  hana-pertum,  a  hanaper ;  German  hapcrn,  to  impede. 
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Hand,  the  palm  with  its  live  lingers.    And,  a  conjunction. 

Hand,  a  suit  of  cards  dealt  to  one  "hand"  or  player,  to 
deliver;  hand'-ed  (li.  xxxvi.),  hand'-ing,  hand'-y,  (comp.) 
hand'i-er,  (super.)  hand'i-est;  hand'i-ness,  hand'i-ly; 
hand-bill,  hand-book;  hand's-breadth,  four  inches; 
hand-loom,  hand-mill,  hand-rail,  hand-writing. 

Hand'ful,  plu.  handftils  (not   handsful),  two,  three 

handfuls  means  a  handful  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  but 
two,  three, ...  handsful  means  two  or  three  hands  all  full. 
Off  hand,  impromptu,  without  delay. 
On  hand,  in  the  process  of  being  done. 
On  all  hands,  on  every  side. 
Come  to  hand,  arrived,  received. 
To  have  a  hand  in,  to  be  partaker  in. 
To  lend  a  hand,  to  assist.     To  strike  hands,  to  confirm. 
To  take  in  hand,  to  undertake. 

Old  Eng.  hand,  hand-breed,  hands-breadth ;  handfull.    And,  and. 
Hand-cuffs,   manacles ;    handcuff,   to  confine  the  hands  with 

handcuffs;   handcuffed,  hand' .Teuft ;   hand'cuffing. 
"  Handcuffs  "  has  no  singular.     The  rule  is  this  :  if  a  pair  is  separ- 
able, each  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number,  as  a  glove, 
a  stocking,  a  shoe;  but  if  the  two  articles  are  joined  together 
there  is  no  singular,  as  trousers,  nutcrackers,  handcuffs. 
"We  see  feet-warmers  announced  at  the  railway  stations.    As  well  talk 

of  liands-cuffs,  eyes-glasses,  and  books-binder. 

Handicap1,    hand'.i.cap,   the  weighting   of  horses  differing  in 

age,  &c.,  in  order  to  place  them  in  a  race  on  an  equality. 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  a  game  of  cards  somewhat  similar  to  Loo, 

only  the  winner  is  weighted  with  extra  stakes. 

Handicraft,  hand'.i.kraft,  work  done  by  the  hand ;  handicrafts- 
man, an  artisan ;  hand'i-work,  work  of  skill. 
Old  English  handerccft,  handicraft ;  handcrceftig,  mechanical. 
Handkerchief,  plu.  handkerchieves,  hand'. her. cheef,  plu.  hand'.- 
ker.chcevz.    This  wretched  compound  is  half  French  and 
half  English,  and  the  plural  is  a  foolish  exception  to  a 
general  rule,  Rule  xxxix. 
We  had  an  excellent  word  in  the  language,  handsceate  or  handscyte, 

hand  napkin,  which  in  every  respect  is  to  be  preferred. 
Old  English  hand  and  French  couv-re  chef  (ancien  mot  qui  signifle 
bonnet,   chapeau,   coiffe  de   toile   de  paysanne ;    bandage  pour 
envelopper  la  tete.    Flemimj  et  Tibbins). 
Handle,  lum.d'l  (noun  and  verb);  handled,  han.d'ld;  handling, 

handler.     (Old  Eng.  handle,  \.  handlian,  to  handle.) 
Handsel,    hun'.sel,  earnest    money,    to    pay   earnest    money ; 

handselled,  han'.seld;   hand'sell'-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -EL). 
Old  Eng.  handselen,  handsylen,  v.  handsyttan,  to  give  into  the  hand. 
Handsome,  hand'.sum, beautiful;  hand'some-ly, hand'some-ness, 
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Handy, ready;  (coinp.) hand'i-er, (super.) hand'i-est;  hand'i-ly, 

hand'i-ness,  li.  xi.   (Old  Eng.  hand  with  the  adj.  suffix  -y.) 

Hang,  to  suspend  on  a  gallows,  (past  and  p.  p.)  hanged  (1  syl.) 

Hang  [not  on  a  gallows],  (past  and  p.  p.)  hung;    hung 

[beef];  hang'-ing.    Hangings  (no  sing.),  house  drapery. 

Hang'-er,  a  short  broadsword;  hang'er-on,  a  dependant; 

hang'man,  the  public  executioner. 

Old  English  htin,  past  heng,  past  part,  liangen,  to  suspend,  to  crucify. 
Hang-nail  (corruption  of  ang-nait),  a  sore  near  the  nail. 

Old  English  ang-ndEgle,  sore  of  the  nail  (ange,  a  sore,  a  trouble). 
Hanker,  to  long  for.    Anchor  [of  a  ship].    Anker  [of  brandy]. 
Han'ker,  han'kered  (2  syl.),  han'ker-ing.      (Followed  by 

after  or  for  :  "I  hanker  after  fruit"  or  "  for  fruit.") 
"  Hanker,"  German  [nach]hanger,  to  hanker  after. 
"Anchor,"  Latin  anclidra  (Greek  o.gkiiltis,  hooked). 
"Anker,"  a  Dutch  liquid  measure,  about  thirty-two  gallons. 
Han'sai'd,  the  books  which  contain  the  official  printed  record; 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

These  are  printed  and  published  by  the  Messrs.  Hansard.     Luko 
Hansard,  the  founder,  came  from  Norwich,  in  1752. 

Hanseatic  [league],  hun'.se.ut".ik,  a  German  trade  union  estab- 
lished in  the  13th  century,  and  virtually  dissolved  in  1G30. 
The  triennial  diet  was  called  the  Hansa,  its  members  Hansards,  from 
am-see,  [towns]  on  the  sea.     The  league  was  first  called  amsco 
staatcn,  free-cities  on  the  sea. 

Han'sel,  a  reward,  gift,  bribe,  the  first  money  received  in  a  da\ . 

To  hansel,  to  use  for  the  first  time;   han'selled  (2  syl.), 

han'sell-ing.   Han'sel  Monday,  Monday  of  the  new  year. 

A  corruption  of  handsyl.     Old  English  Jiandsylen,  a  giving  into 

one's  hand,  v.  handsyllan,  to  deliver  into  one's  hand. 
Hap,  chance,  to  befall;  happed  (1  syl.);   hap'-ly,  by  chance; 

by  hap-haz'ard,  by  mere  accident,  at  random. 
Happen,  liup'n,  to  befall ;  happened,  Mp'.n'd ;  happen-ing, 

hap'.ning.     (Welsh  hap,  luck,  chance ;  v.  Jiapiaw.) 
Hap'py,    (comp.)    hap'pi-er,    (super.)    hap'pi-est    (Rulo    xi.); 

hap'pi-ly,  felicitously ;  hap'ly,  fortuitously. 
Hap'pi-ness  (-ness  abstract  noun),  state  of  enjoyment. 
"  Happy  "  means  lucky.    It  is  an  adjective  formed  from  hap,  luck. 
Haraftgue  (Fr.),  ha.rang',  a  set  speech,  to  make  a  set  speech  ; 
harangued,     ha. rang  d' ;      harangu-ing,     M.  rung',  ing. 
(Verbs  ending  in  any  double  vowel,  except  -ue,  retain 
both  when  -ing  is  added,  E.  xix.);  harangu-er,  M.rang'.er. 
Harass,  to  torment  (only  one  r).    Arras,  a  tapestry  curtain. 
Harass,  har'rus ;  harassed,  har'rast;   harass-ing,  har'rus.- 

ing ;  harassing-ly ;  harass-er,  liar'ras.cr. 
French  harasser;  Greek  arassfi,  to  strike  against,  to  dash  on. 
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Harbinger,  har'.bin.djer,  precursor,  to  precede;  harbingered, 

har'Mn.djerd;  harbinger-ing,  har'.bin.djer.ina. 
A  "harbinger"  is  one  sent  forward  to  provide  for  an  army  on  the 
march.    Old  English  here-bergan,  to  lodge  the  army. 

Harbour,  har'.bor,  a  haven.    Ar'bour,  a  bower. 

Har'bour,  to  shelter;    har'boured  (2  syl.),  har'bour-ing, 

har'bour-er;  harbourage,  har'.bor.age. 
Old  English  here-beorgo,,  a  station  where  an  army  on  march  rested, 

v.  here-byrigan,  to  harbour,  to  shelter  an  army  on  the  march. 
Hard,  (comp.)  hard'-er,  (super.)  hard'-est.     Ar'dour,  zeal. 

Hard,  not  soft,  difficult ;  hard'-ly,  scarcely  ;  hard'-ish  (-ish 

added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  means  "  like.") 
Hard'-ness,  firmness,  solidity.  Har'di-ness,  boldness. 
Hard'-ship  (-ship,  state  of  being  [hard]) ;  hard-earned, 

-urnd  ;     hard-fought,   -fort  ;     hard-headed,   -hcd'.ed  ; 

hard-hearted,   -har'.ted;    hard-mouthed;     hard-ware, 

metal  household  goods ;  hard-water,  hard-won,  -wun. 
I  don't  hardly  know:   Should  be  I  hardly  know. 
I  can't  hardly  tell:   Should  be  I  can  hardly  tell. 
Old  English  Iward,  heard?,  adv. ;  heard-htort,  hard-hearted  ;  heard- 

hcortnes;  Jieardlic,  hardish  ;  heardlice,  hardly;  heardnes. 
Harden,  Jiard''n,  to  make  hard  (-en,  converts  adj.  to  verbs) ; 

hardened,  hard'n'd;  harden-ing,  Jiard'.'ning;  harden-er, , 

hard'.'ner,     (Old  English  heard[ian'],  to  harden.) 
Hard'y,  strong  in  health ;   (comp.)  hard'i-er,  (super.)  hard'i-est 

(R.xi.);  hard'i-ly,  stoutly ;  hard'i-ness,  hard'i-hood(-/tood, 

state,  a  hardy-state),  daring,  effrontery.    (French  hardi.) 
Hare,  Are;  Hair,  Air;  Here,  Ere;  Hear,  Ear;  Heir,  E'er. 
Hare  (1  syl.),  a  quadruped;  (male)  buck,  (fern.)  doe,  do; 
hare-bell,  the  blue-bell  of  Scotland,  the  squill; 
hare-brained,  -braind,  giddy,  heedless ; 
hare-lip,  a  cleft  lip;  hare-lipped,  -lipt; 
hare's-foot,  hare's-ear,  hare's-tail  grass,  hare-wort  (plants). 
Old  English  ham,  a  hare ;  hare-fot,  hare-wyrt,  &c. 
Are,  r  (not  air),  Norse  plural  of  the  verb  To  be. 
Hair,  a  sort  of  wool.     (Old  English  hdr.) 
Air,  the  atmosphere.     (Fr.  air ;  Lat.  aer ;  Gk.  a6r.) 
Here,  he'r,  in  this  p]ace.     (Old  English  li&r  or  h6r.) 
Ere,  air,  before,  in  time.     (Old  English  dr.) 
Hear,  her,  to  learn  by  the  ear.     (Old  Eng.  liyran,  heran.) 
Ear,  c'r,  the  organ  of  hearing.     (Old  English  car.) 
Heir,  air,  the  successor  of  rcnl  property.     (Latin  hares.) 
E'er,  air  contraction  of  "ever:'     (Old  Eng.  difre,  <kfer.)    - 
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Harem,  hair"m,  the  female  apartments  in  Eastern  families,  a 

seraglio.    (Arab,  harama,  to  forbid.) 
Haricot,  har'ri.ko,  the  French  kidney-bean,  a  ragout. 

Fr.  haricot  (petite  ffive,  ragoftt  fait  avec  du  mouton  et  des  navets). 
Hark,  listen  (imper.  mood).    Ark,  a  coffer,  Noah's  ship. 

Contraction  of  hearken,  Old  English  hcorcn[iari\. 

Harlequin,  Jiar'.le.kivin,  the  companion  of  Columbine  in  panto- 
mimes ;  harlequinade,    har'.le.kicin.ade',   a  pantomime 
especially  for  harlequin. 
French  arlequin,  arlequinade;  Italian  arlecchino. 

Harlot,  a  wanton  woman,  at  one  time  applied  to  males  as  well 
as  females,  "  He  teas  a  gentle  harlot  (stripling)  and  a 
hind,"  Chaucer;  harlotry,  har'.lo.trj/,  lewdness. 
Welsh  herlaiod,  a  tall  stripling  (lawd,  a  lad). 

Harm,  injury,  to  injure.  Arm  [of  the  body],  to  equip  for  fight ; 
harmed  (1  syl.),  injured.  Armed  (1  syl.),  equipped...; 
harm' -ing,  injuring.  Arm-ing,  equipping  for  fight ; 
harni'ful  (Rule  viii.),  injurious.  Armful,  as  much  as  the 
arms  will  hold ;  harm'ful-ly,  harm'ful-ness ;  harm'-less. 
Arm'-less,  without  arms.  Harm'less-ly,  hami'less-ness. 

"Harm,"  Old  English  hearm,  v.  ]iearm[iari],     "Arm,"  earm  cr  ami. 
"To  arm,"  French  armer ;  Latin  armo,  n.  arma. 

Harmattan  (Arab.),  the  hot  dry  wind  of  the  great  desert. 
Har'mony,  plu.  harmonies,  har'.iiw.niz,  concord. 

Harmonise,  har'.mo.nize  (R.  xxxi.),  to  agree,  to  adjust  in 
musical  harmony;   har'monised  (3  syl.),  har'monis-ing 
(K.  xix.),  har'monist;  harmonic,  har.mon'.ik;  harmon'- 
ical,  harmon'ical-ly ;  harmonics,  har.jnon'.iks  (R.  lxi.\ 
harmonica,  har.mon'.i.kah,  a  musical  instrument. 
Harmonious  (R.  Ixvi.),  har.mo'.ni.ns  ;  harmo'nious.ly,  &c. 
French  harmonie,  harmoniquc,  harmonica,  harmonieux,  harmoniste; 
Latin  harmtinia,  harmdnicus. 

Har'ness,  equipments  for  horses,  armour,  to  harness  [a  horse] ; 

har'nessed  (2  syl.),  har'ness-ing,  har'ness-er. 
Welsh  harnais,  v.  Uarneisiaw,  hamcsiwr,  a  harnesser. 
Hai-p,  a  musical  instrument,  to  play  the  harp ;   harped  (1  syl.) ; 
harp'-iug,  playing  the  harp,  talking  constautly  on  one 
subject ;  harp'-er,  a  minstrel ;  harp'-ist. 
Old  English  Jiearp[iari],  past  hcarpodc,  past  part,  hcarpod ;  hcnrp'-.  a 
liarp  ;    Jiearpere,   a  male  harper ;    hcarpostrt',   a  female  harpur  : 
iie.arpcstrentj,  a  harp-string;  hearpung,  a  harping. 

Harpoon,  har.poon',  a  spear  for  whaling,  to  use  the  harpoon; 

harpooned'  (2  syl.),  harpoon'-ing,  harpoon'-er. 
Frencli  hurpon,  harponner,  Jiarponneur. 
Harpsichord  (not  harpsicord),  liarp'.si.kord,  the  clavecin. 


or 


Har'py,  plu.  harpies,  liar'.piz,  fabulous  winged  monsters. 

French  harpie;  Latin  harpyice;  Greek  harpuai  (harpazo,  to  ravage). 
Harquebus,  harquebuss,  harquebuse,  and  arquebuse,  fyar'.kwe.- 
bus  or  ar'.kwe.buz,  a  fire-arm;   arquebusier,  ar'.kive.bu.. 
seer',   one   armed   with    an   arquebuse ;     arquebusade, 
ar'.kzce,bu.zade',  the  shot  of  an  arquebuse. 
Eau  de  arquebusade,  a  lotion  for  gunshot  wounds. 
French   arquebuse,   arquebusade,    arquebusier;     Italian   arcobuaio 
(arco-buso,  a  bow  pierced  with  a  hole). 

Harridan,  har'ri.dcin,  a  worn-out  licentious  woman. 

French  haridelle,  a  jade,  a  harridan. 
Harrier,  har'ri.er,  a  dog  for  hunting  hares,  a  kind  of  hawk. 

Old  English  hara,  a  hare.    The  word  should  be  haraer. 
Har'row,  an  instrument  used  in  farming.    Ar'row,  a  dart. 

Harrow,  har'ro,  to  rake  land  with  a  harrow,  to  distress 
acutely;  har'rowed  (2  syl.),  har'row-ing,  har'row-er. 

Latin  uro,  to  till  land ;  Greek  artid,  to  plough  or  till. 
Har'ry,  to  pillage,  to  torment;  harried,  har'red;  hai-'ry-ing. 

Old  English  herian  or  hergian,  past  herode,  past  part.  Iwrod. 
Harsh,  rough ;  harsh'-ly,  harsh'-ness.  (German  liarscli.*) 
Hart,  Heart,  Art. 

Hart,  fern,  roe,  (both)  deer,  (offspring)  fawn. 

Old  English  heart,  the  hart ;  rd,  the  roe;  "fawn,"  French  faon. 
Heart,  Jiart,  part  cf  th«  animal  body.     (Old  Eng.  hcortc.) 

Art,  a  work  of  human  skill.     (Latin  an,  gen.  artist.) 
Harum-scarum,  hair'.wn  skair'.um,  a  young  scape-grace. 

Har'vest,  ingathering  of  crops,  to  gather  in  crops;  har'vest-ed 
(Eule  xxxvi.),  har'vest-ing,  har'vest-er,  har'vest-man ; 
harvest-hoine,  harvest-fenst;  harvest-moon,  the  full  moon 
when  the  sun  is  crossing  the  equator  in  the  autumn. 
Old  English  Jicerfest  or  herfest.    Eax'ing,  the  time  of  sowing 
Has  (poetical  hath),  verb  have.     As,  couj.     (Greek  h6i.) 
Old  English  ic  liable  thfl  ho  fast  or  her/at,  he  Juifath  or  h(efth. 
Has  is  a  later  form,  but  goes  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century. 

Hash,  mince,  to  mince.    Ash,  a  tree.     (Old  Eng.  asc,  an  ash.) 
Hashed  (1  syl.),  hash-ing.     (French  hachis,  v.  haclier.) 
Hasp,  a  fastening,  to  fasten  with  a  hasp.    Asp,  a  venomous  worm. 
Hasped  (1  syl.),  hasp'-ing.     ("Asp,"  Lat.  aspis;  Gk.  a-spis.) 
Old  Eng.  keeps,  a  hasp ;  v.  hcepstfari],  past  liccpsode,  p.  p.  hcepsod. 
Hassock,  lias'. sols,,  a  doss.    (Welsh  hcsg,  sedges ;  and  -ock  dim.) 
Hast,  second  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  have.     Haste,  hurry. 

Old  English  ic  habbe,  thd  hnfast  or  hcefat,  whence  ha'st,  ha'st. 
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Haste  (1  syl.)»  hurry,  to  hurry ;  hast'ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  hast'-ing 

(Eule  xix.) ;  hast'-y,  hast'i-ly  (Kule  xi.),  hast'i-ness. 
Hasten,  hace''n,  to  make  haste  (-en  converts  adj.  to  verbs); 
hastened,  hace"rfd;  hasten-ing,  hace"niny ;  hasten-er. 
Hasty-pudding,  -pood'. ing,  flour  dropped  into  hot  milk. 
French  haste  now  hate,  haster  now  hater;  German  hast,  hasten. 
Hilt,  a  covering  for  the  head.    At,  prep.    (See  Hate.)    Hatt'-er 
(Rule  t.)i  a  seller  of   hats.      Hater,   one  who  hates. 
Hatt'-ed,  wearing  a  hat.    Hated,  hate'.cd,  detested. 
"  Hat,"  Old  English  Juct.    "At,"  cut.    "  Hate,"  hntian,  n.  liete. 
Hutch,  a  brood,  to  bring  forth  a  brood,  to  plot;  hatched  (1  syl.), 

hatch'-ing,  hatch'-er.     (See  Hatchet.) 
Hatches,  hatch'. ez,  the  coverings  over  the  hatchway. 
Hatch'way,  an  opening  in  deck  to  afford  a  passage  up  and 

down.    Hatch-bar,  a  bar  for  closing  the  hatches. 
German  hf.cke,  a  brood,  v.  hecken,  [aiis]hecken. 
"  Hutches,"  Old  English  hcvca,  a,  bar. 

Hatch'et,  a  small  axe ;  hatchet-faced,  gaunt  with  big  features. 
To  take  up  the  hatchet,  to  make  war. 
To  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make  peace. 
Fr.  hachette,  figure  A  hache,  hatchet-face;  Lat.  ascia;  Gk.  axint. 
Hntch'ment  (corruption  of  achievement),  a  funeral  escutcheon. 

French  achevemcnt,  from  achever,  to  achieve. 

Hate  (1  syl.),  detestation.    Ate  (1  syl.),  did  eat.    Ait,  an  isle. 
Hate,  to  detest ;  hat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  hat'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

hat'-er,  hate'ful  (Rule  viii.),  hate'ful-ly,  hate'ful-ness. 
Ha'tred.     (See  Hat.) 

Old  English  htte,  hetelice,  hatefully ;  v.  haf[iari],  hatung,  a  hating. 
Hatter,  hcit'.er,  a  maker  or  seller  of  hats.     (See  Hat,  Hate.) 
Hauberk,  haw' .berk,  a  ringed  mail-armour  tunic. 

Old  English  healsborga,  a  shirt  of  mail  (heals,  the  neck). 
Haughty,  hor'.ty,  (comp.)  haught'i-er,   (super.)  haught'i-est, 
haught'i-ly,  haught'i-ness, ;  hauteur  (French),  Jiu.tfir"r. 
French  hautain  (hnut,  lofty,  Latin  ortus,  from  orlor,  to  arise). 
Haul,  a  catch  [of  fish],  to  drag  by  force.     Awl,  an  instrument. 
All,  adj.  Hauled (1  syl.),  haul'-ing,  haul'-er.    (See Hale.) 
"  Haul,"  French  haler.    "Awl,"  Old  English  <tl  or  awel.    "All,"  nil. 
Haum,  hawm,  a  stalk.    (See  Halm.)    Harm,  injury. 
Haunch,  harnsh  or  hawnsh,  the  part  between  the  ribs  and  the 

thigh.     (French  hanche,  the  hip;   Low  Latin  ancha.) 
Haunt,  harnt,  a  place  of  frequent  resort.      Aunt,  n  parent's 
sister  or  sister-in-law.     Ant,  ant  (not  mint),  an  insect. 
Haunt,  to  resort  often  to  a  place,  to  visit  [as  ghosts]; 
haunt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  haunt'-ing,  haunt'-er. 
•'Haunt,"  Fr,  hanter.     "Aunt,"  Lat. -amito  fam'tj.     " Ant,"  em't. 
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Hautboy,  ho'. boy,  a  large  strawberry,  a  wind  instrument;  plu. 
hautboys,  ho.boyz.    The  instrument  is  also  written  oboe. 
Fr.  haul  bois  (haut  bois,  long  stalk) ;  Ital.  oboe,  the  mus.  inst. 
Hauteur  (French),  hd.tur"r,  insolent  haughtiness. 
Haut-gout  (French),  ho'. goo',  high  relish,  rich  flavour. 
Have,  hav,  (past)  had,  (past  part.)  had,  huv'-mg  (Rule  xix.),  to 

j)ossess,  also  an  auxiliary. 
I  had  rather,  a  corruption  of  I'd  rather  (I  would  rather, 

Latin  malo,  i.e.,  mag  is  volo). 

Old  English  liabb[an},  past  hcefde,  past  part,  licefecl  or  hcefd. 
Haven,  liay'.v'n,  a  harbour.    Heaven,  hev''n,  paradise. 

Old  English  hcefm-,  a  haven  ;  heofon,  heaven. 
Haversack,  hav'. er. salt,  a  soldier's  knapsack. 

French  havre-sac  (dans  lequel  les  soldats  portent  leurs  hardes). 
Havoc,  Jiav.ok,  devastation.     (Welsh  hafog.) 
Haw,  Awe.    Hoar,  Oar,  O'er,  Or.    Whore.     Horehotind. 
Haw,  the  hawthorn  berry.     (Old  Eug.  Jiaga,  hagathorn.) 
Awe,  i'ear  arising  from  reverence.     (Old  English  ege.) 
Hoar,  ho'r,  white  with  frost  or  age.     (Old  English  /id/-.) 
Oar,  or  [of  a  boat].     (Old  English  dr.) 
O'er,  or,  contraction  of  over.     (Old  English  ober  or  6Jer.) 
Or,  conjunction.    (Old  English  oththe.) 
Whore,  Jio'r,  a  harlot.     (0.  E.  hdre,  hure;  Welsh  lavrcn?) 
Hore-hound,  corruption  of  hara-hune,  hare's  honey. 
Hawk,  a  falcon,  a  plasterer's  tool,  to  peddle,  to  clear  the  throat. 
Hawk'ing,  sport  with  hawks,  clearing  the  throat  of  phlegm, 
peddling  goods;  hawked  (1  syl.),  hawk'-er. 

"  Hawk  "  (a  falcon),  Old  English  hafoc,  hafocere,  a  fowler. 
"  Hawk,"  Welsh  hoch,  a  hawking  of  phlegm  ;  v.  Itoclii. 
"  Hawk"  (to  peddle),  German  hocken,  to  take  on  one's  back. 
"Hawk"  (a  plasterer's  tool),  German  hocker,  inequality.     It  is  a  tool 
to  rub  down  inequalities  and  make  the  plaster  smooth. 

Hawse,  liawz.    Hoarso,  Jio'rce.    Horse.     Whores,  ho'rz. 

Hawse,  the  position  of  the  cables  before  a  vessel  moored ; 
hawse-hole,  the  hole   through  which  the  cable  runs; 
hawser,  haw'.zcr,  a  Lirge  rope  for  towing,  warping,  itc. 
"  Hawse-hole,"  Old  English  fta?.v  lio!e,  a  neck  hole. 
Hoarse,  having  a  rough  voice  from  a  cold.     (Old  Eug.  Jut*.) 
Horse  (1  syl.),  a  quadruped.     (Old  English  hors.) 
Whores,  ho'rz,  prostitutes.    (0.  E.  Jiore,  hure;  Welsh  hurcn.) 
Hawthorn,  the  hedge  thorn.     (Old  English  haga-thorn.) 
Hawthorn-dean,  haw'. thorn. deen',  a  species  of  codlin  [apple]. 
So  called  from  Hawthorn  Dean,  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh. 
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Hay,  diied  grass.    Hey?  what  say  you?    Ha!  exclamation  of 

surprise.     Aye,  a,  always.     Ay,  aJie,  yes. 
Hay-cock,  a  pile  of  hay  partly  rnailo  ;  hay-rick,  a  hay  stack. 
"Hay,"  Old  Eng.  hfg.     "Hey?"  Fr.  hein  ?    "Ha!"  Fr.  ha! 
"  Ayo,"  Old  Eng.  d,  always.     "Ay,"  Teutonic  ja  =  ya  ;  Fr.  oui. 
Hazard,  liaz'.ard  (only  one  z),  accident,  to  adventure;  haz'ard-ed 
(Rule    xxxvi.),   haz'ard-ing;     hazardous,    haz'.ar.diis  ; 
haz'ardous-ly,  haz'ardous-ness.     (Fr.  hasard,  hasardcr.) 
Haze,  mist;  haz'-y  (Rule  xix.),  haz'i.ness,  haz'i.ly. 

Webb  hws,  a  covering  ;  or  Old  English  haso,  a  livid  colour. 
Hazel-nut,  hay'.zel  nut,  nut  of  the  hazel  tree. 

Old  English  hccsel-hnut  or  hcesl-hnut,  the  hazel  or  cap  nut. 
He,  (poss.)  his,  (object.)  him;  fern,  she,  (pass.)  hers,  (olj.  her; 

plu.  of  both,  they,  (poss.)  theirs,  (object.)  them. 
(His,  her,  their,  possessive  pronouns  used  as  adjectives.) 
He,  she,  are  also  used  ns  gender-  words  :  as  he-ays,  she-ass  • 
lie-bear,  she-bear  ;  he-devil,  she-devil;   he-goat,  she-yoat; 
she-cat,  she-fox  or  vixen. 

He,  him;    they,  them.     Unhappily,  in  our  pronouns  we 
have  departed  from  a  general  rule.     The  oLj.  case  being 
different  from  the  nom.  has  led  to  endless  perplexities. 
In  the  following  examples  the  wrong  cases  are  used. 
(1.)  He  for  "him." 

Let  he  that  looks  after  them  [mind  this].  (Scott.) 
All  is  now  made  up  between  you  and  he  (between  him), 
1  saw  you  and  he  in  the  park  yesterday  (saw  him). 
Did  you  know  it  to  be  he  (it  [obj.  cane]  .  .  him). 
I  always  suspected  it  to  be  he  (it  [obj.  case]  .  .  him). 

(2.)  Him  for  "  he." 

No  mightier  than  thyself  or  him. 

She  suffers  more  than  him. 

If  there  is  one  character  baser  than  another  it  is  hin  Vi}.Q..(Sir 

Sydney  Smith}. 

There  were  thousands  who  could  do  as  well  as  him  (X<  pierj. 
That  must  be  him,  I  am  sure. 

(3.)  Them  for  "  they,"  and  vice  versa. 
A  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both.    (Prov.  xxvii.  3.) 
They  that  honour  me  I  will  honour  (honour,  .them). 
In  regard  to  "but"  (except.}  and  "than,"  it  is  quite  certain  that  at 

one  time  they  were  used  as  prepositions,  Ihns  the  expression*  "  tlian 

whom."  "tlianme,"  "than  her,"  "than  him,"  "noonebut  me,"  <frc., 

are  to  be  found  in  our  very  best  autlwrs. 
Old  Eng.  he,  gen.  his,  dat.  him,  ace.  hint.     "She,"  heo,  gen.  hire, 

dat.  hire,  ace.  hi.     Plu.  nom.  hi,  gen.  hira,  dat.  hem,  ace.  hi. 
(It  will  be  seen  that  our  obj.  case  is  the  dat.  not  the  ace.) 

Head,  hed,  part  of  the  body,  to  lead.    Heed,  caution. 
Head-ed,  hSd'.ed,  led.    Heed'-ed,  regarded. 
Head-ing,  hed'.ing,  leading.    Heed'-ing,  regarding. 
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Head-less,  lied'. less.    Heed'-less,  regardless. 
Head-piece,  Jicd-piece ;   head-ship  (-ship,  office  or  state) ; 
headsman,  hcdz'.man,  an  executioner;   head'man',  fore- 
'  man  ;  head'-strong,  obstinate ;  head'-way,  movement  in 
advance ;  head'-wind,  contrary  wind ;  [so  many]  head  of 
cattle,  [so  many]  cattle;  head  of  the  table,  at  the  top  : 
neither  head  nor  tail,  no  consistency  [of  account] ;   over 
head  and  ears,  quite  overwhelmed ;   make  head-way. 
Head-y,  hed'.y,  affecting  the  head.    Eddy,  a  whirl. 
Head'i-ly,  head'i-ness,  obstinacy,  rashness. 
-head,  -hood,  suffixes  meaning  "  state,"  "  office,"  or  "  per- 
sonality"; god-head  (the  god  personality),  maiden-head 
(maiden  state) ;   child-hood,  man-hood,  priest-hood,  &c. 
Block-head  is  one  who  has  a  "  wooden  "  [stupid]  head. 
Fore-head  is  the  "  fore"  or  front  part  of  the  head. 
Old  English  hedfod,  hedfod-mann ;  -Md  (suffix),  -head,  -hood. 
Heal,  to  cure.     Heel,  of  the  foot  (both  heel).    Eel,  a  fish. 
Healed  (1  syl.),  heal'-ing,  heal'ing-ly,  heal'-er. 
Old  English  hM[an],  past  luelde,  past  part,  httled,  heeling. 
"  The  heel,"  Old  English  Ml.     "  Eel,"  Old  English  etl,  al-ndi. 
Health,  helth;   health'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  health'ful-ly,  health' - 
ful-ness.     Health' -y,  conducive  to  health  ;  health'i-ly 
(Rule  xi.),  health'i-ness.     (Old  English  JUlth.) 
Heap,  heep,  a  mass,  a  large  quantity,  to  pile  up,  to  amass  ; 

heaped,  heept ;  heap'-ing,  to  heap  up. 
Old  English  hedp,  v.  hedp[ian],  past  hedpode,  past  part,  hcupod. 
Hear,  Ear;    Here,  Ere.    Heir.     (See  Hare.) 

Hear,  he'r;  (past  and  p.p.)  heard,  hurd.    Herd  [of  cattle]. 

Hear'-ing,  hear'-er,  hear-say.     (See  Hearken.) 

Ear,  eY,  the  organ  of  hearing.     Ear' -ing,  seedtime.    Ear'- 

ring,  ring  for  the  ear.     (Old  English  edr,  edr-hring.) 
Here,  he'r,  in  this  place.     (Old  English  Mr.) 
Ere,  air,  before  in  time.     (Old  English  dr.) 
Heir,  air,  the  successor  of  real  property.     (Latin  hares.) 
Old  English  hyr[an],  to  hear ;  past  hyrde,  past  part,  hi/red. 
Hearken,  hark"n,  to  listen;  hearkened,  hark'.n'd;  hearken-ing, 

hark"ning ;   hearken-er,  hark'.'ner. 
Old  English  heorcn[iari],  heorcnung,  a  hearkening,  &c. 
Hearse,  hurse,  a  carriage  to  convey  coffins  to  sepulture. 

French  hcrse,  a  harrow,  a  frame  with  spikes  to  hold  candles,  one  of 

the  herses  mounted  on  wheels.     "Erse,"  Gaelic. 
Heart,  hart,  [of  the  body].    Hart,  a  male  deer.    Art,  skill. 
Heart-less,  hart'-less,  without  henrt.   Art'-less,  without  art. 
Heart'less-ly  (art'less-ly) ;   heart'less-ness  (art' less-ness). 
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Heart-y,  har'.ty ;  heartl-ness,  heart'i-ly  (Rule  xi.) 
Heart-ache,  hart'-ake ;  heart-sick,  heart-sick'ness. 
To  learn  by  heart,  by  rote ;    by  heart,  in  the  memory. 
Old  English  hforte,  the  heart ;  heort-ece,  heart-ache  ;  heort-seoc,  -sick. 
"Hart,"  Old  English  heart,  lieorot.     "Art,"  Latin  ars. 
Hearth,  harth  (not  herth'),  the  stone  floor  in  front  of  a  fire -place ; 
hearth-rug,  the  carpet  for  the  hearth ;  hearth-stone,  a 
chalky  stone  for  whitening  a  hearth.     (Old  Eng.  hearth.} 
Heat,  Jieet,  warmth,  to  make  warm.    Eat,  to  masticate.    Heat'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  heat'-ing,  warming.      Eat'-ing,  feeding. 
Heat'-er,  an  iron  [for  tea-urns,  «fec.].  Eat'-er,  one  who  eats. 
Hot,  heated;  hot'-ly,  hot'-iiess. 
Old  English  Mt,  v.  hcit[iari],  past  hdtode,  past  part.  Juitnd. 
Heath,  heeth,  a  plant,  a  large  open  waste ;  heath-y.  (Old  Eng.  lidtli.) 
Heathen,  he'. then,  a  pagan ;  heathenise  (R.  xxxi.),  he'.then.lze ; 
heathenised,  he'.then.lzd;    heathenls-ing  (Rule  xix. ); 
heathen-lab,  hu'.then.ish  (-is/i  added  to  nounsmeans  "  like"); 
heathenish-ly ;    heathenism,  he' .then.izm,  paganism. 
Old  English  hdthcn,  hdthenisc  (hd-th,  a  heath),  dwellers  on  the  heaths. 

"  Pagans,"  dwellers  in  the  villages  (Latin  par/us). 
Heather,    hitth'.cr,    the    heath  -  plant ;     heathery,    Jieth'.e.ry, 

abounding  in  heather.     (Old  English  hMh.) 
Heave,  (past)  hove,  (past  part.)  hove  [in  sight],  i.e.,  appeared. 
Heave,  (past  and  p.  p. )  heaved,  [a  sigh].    Eve,  evening. 
To  heave-to,  heev-too',  to  bring  a  ship's  head  to  the  wind 

and  stop  her  motion;  (past  and  past  part.)  hove-to. 
Old  English  hebb[n>i],  past  Jwf,  past  part,  hafen,  to  heave. 
Heaven,  hev.'n;  Haven,  hay'.v'n;  Even,  c'.v'n. 

Heaven,   paradise ;    heaven-ly,   heo"n.ly ;    heavenli-ness 
(Rule  xi.),  hev"n.li.ness ;  heaven-ward,  hev"n.wr'd  (adj.), 
heaven-directed ;  heaven-wards  (adv.) 
Haven,  hay'.v'n,  a  harbour.    (Old  English  heefcn.) 
Even,  e'.v'n,  level,  evening.   (Old  Eng.  cfen,  both  meanings.) 
Old  English  heofon,  heaven  (from  Jieofen,  elevated  or  vaulted). 
Heavy,  Mv'.y,  weighty ;  heavi-ly  (R.  xi.),  hev'.i.ltj ;  heavi-ness, 
hev.i.ness.     (Old  English  hefig,  hefiglic,  hefigltce,  heavily.) 
N.B — It  will  be  observed  that  every  word  (except  hearse^  begin ni,i,i 
with  hea-  belongs  to  our  native  language. 

Hebrew,    hB'.brew ;     Hebraic,    hc.bray'.ik    (adj.    of   Hebrew)  ; 
Hebraical-ly,  he.bray'.i.kal.ly ;  Hebmicise,  he.bray'.i.s~ize, 
to  convert  into  Hebrew;    Hebraicised,  he.brat/' .i.sizd  ; 
Hebraicls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  he.bray'.i.slze.ing ;   Hebraism', 
Jie'.bray.izm,  a  Hebrew  idiom  ;   Hebraist,  he'.bray.ist,  a 
Hebrew  scholar ;  Hebraistic,  he'.bray'.is'.tik  (adj.) 
"  Hebrew,"  either  from  Abraham,  or  Eber  great  grandson  of  Shem, 
Gk.  HUbraitis,  HMra'istifadv.);  Lat.  Hebrmis;  Fr.  H<!breu. 
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Hecatomb,  lick'. a. tome,  the  sacrifice  of  100  oxen  at  a  time. 

Latin  Mc&tonbe  ;  Greek  hfcatdn  bous,  100  oxen. 
Hectic,  hek'.tlk,  a  feverish  red  blush  on  the  cheeks. 

Latin  hecKca ;  Greek  Mktflct;  French  hectique. 
Hector,  hek'.tor,  a  bully,  to  bully  and  bluster ;  hec'tored  (2  syl.), 

hec'tor-mg.     (From  Hector,  the  Trojan  hero.) 
fit  is  hard  to  imagine  how  this  modest,  noble-minded  patriot  came  !o 
signify  a  bully  and  braggart  like  AjaxJ 

Hedge,  a  field  fence,  to  make  a  hedge.     Edge,  a  border. 

Hedged  (1  syl.),  hedg'-ing  (Rule  xix.)    Edged,  edg'-ing. 
Hedg'-er,  hedge'-less.     Edge'-less,  blunt. 
Hedge'-hog,  hedge'-row,  hedge'-spar'row. 
Old  Eng.  hege,  hedge-rewe,  v.  heg[ian],  past  hegedc,  past  part,  heged. 
Heed,  care,  to  regard  with,  care ;  heed'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  heed'-ing, 
heed'-less,  heed'less-ly,  heedless-ness,  heed'-ful  (R.  viii.), 
heed'ful-ly,  heed'ful.ness.     (See  Head.) 
Old  English  hed[an],  past  Mdde. 
Heel  [of  the  foot].    Heal,  to  cure.    Eel,  a  fish. 

Heel,  to  put  a  heel  on  a  boot,  &c.,  to  lie  over  on  one  side 

(said  of  a  ship);  heeled  (1  syl.),  heel-ing. 
Heal,  to  cure ;  healed  (1  syl.),  heal-ing,  heal'-er. 
At  one's  heels,  close  by.    To  take  to  one's  heels,  to  run  off. 
Old  Eng.  Ml.    Hel-heort,  heel-hearted,  i.e.,  fearful.    (A  good  word.) 
"Heel "  (to  lay  a  ship  on  its  side),  O.  E.  hyld[ari],  to  incline,  to  bend. 
' ' Heal, "  Old  English  h(el\an\.    "Eel, "  Old  English  till. 

Hegemony,  hS.gem'.o.ny,  the  leading  influence  of  one  state  over 

others.    (Greek  Mgemonia,  Mgem6n,  a  leader.) 
Hegira,  he.dji'.rah,  the  epoch  of  the  Mahometnn  era. 

Arabic  hadjara,  to  remove,  referring  to  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from 

Mecca,  July  16th,  A.D.  622. 

Heifer,  hef'.fer,  a  young  cow.      Steer,  a  young  ox,  both  calf. 
The  sire  a  Bull,  the  dam  a  Cow.     A  steer,  3  years  old,  Ox. 
Old  English  heafor,  steor,  bulluca,  cu,  cdlf. 
Heigh-ho !  hi'.ho',  an  exclamation  expressive  of  weariness. 

Height,  kite.    Length,  breadth,  depth,  but  height  (not  heigJttli), 

elevation  from  the  ground.    Hight,  kite,  called. 
High,  lii,  elevated ;  high'-ly,  high'-ness. 
Heighten,  hlte'.'n,  to  make  high;    heightened,  hite"n'd; 

heighten-ing,  lilte'.'ning ;  heighten-er,  hlte"ner. 
Old  English  hedh,  high  ;  hedhltce,  highly ;  hedhnes,  highness ;  hedtho 

or  htthe,  height.    (Our  word  should  be  heigth.) 
"Hight"  (to  call  or  name),  Old  Eng.  hdt[an],  past  hdtte,  p.  p.  hdtt. 

Heinous,  hay'.nus  (not  lie'nus),  atrocious;   heinous-ly,  hay'.- 
nus.ly ;  heinous-ness.     (French  Juiineux.  haine.) 
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Heir,  (fern.)  heir-ess,  air,  air'-ess.    (One  of  the  tlireo  simple 

words  which  lose  the  initial  7t),  the  others  are  honest  and 

honour,  with  hour  (R.  xlviii.) ;   heir'-ship  (-ship,  state  or 

office) ;   heir-loom,  something  which  descends  to  heirs. 

Heir-appa'rent,  a  direct  heir.     Heir-presumptive,  tin  in- 

direct  heir  who  will  succeed  if  there  is  no  direct  heir. 
In  the  following  derivatives  the  h  is  resumed. 
Heritage,  her'.ri.tage,  what  is  due  to  an  heir. 
Heritable,  her'ri.ta.b'l ;   heritor,  her'rLtor. 
Hereditable,  he.red'.i.ta.b'l ;   hered'itably ;   hereditament^ 
her'ri.dit".a.mcnt;  hereditary,  he.red'.i.ta.ry ;  heredity* 
Inherit,  in.her'rit ;   inher'it-ed,  inher'it-ing,  inher'itor. 
Inheritance,  in.her'ri.tance,  what  an  heir  inherits. 
Latin  h(ercs  (from  lurrfo,  to  stick).     Heir-loom  is  hybrid,  "loom" 

being  the  Anglo-Saxon  geldma,  household  goods. 
French  heritage,  Mreditaire,  hvriter,  hAretier. 

(The  same  irregularity  exists  in  the  French  words,  thus  the  "  h !>  id 
aspirated  in  h&r&tage,  hAriter,  not  in  UAritler,  hdrddite,  &c.) 

Heliacal,  he.li'.a.kal,  emerging  from  or  passing  into  tbe  sun's 
light;   heli'acal-ly.     (Lat.  heliacus;  Gk.  helios,  the  sun.) 
Helianthus,  lie' M.an" .rhus,  tbe  sun  flower. 

Greek  helids,  anlhfis,  the  flower  [picturing]  the  sun. 
Helical,  hel'.i.kul,  spiral;  hel'ical-ly. 

Greek  hilix,  gen.  JuMkds,  spiral ;  v.  hdlissd,  to  turn  round. 
Heliocentric,  lie,' '.li.o. sen" '.ink,  concentric  with  the  sun. 

Greek  Mllds  kSntrdn,  [having  for  centre]  the  sun's  centre. 
Heliotrope,  hel'.i.o.trope  (should  be  he'.li.o.tropc),  a  turnsole, 

supposed  at  one  time  to  turn  always  towards  the  sun. 
Greek  helws  trtpd,  to  turn  to  the  sun. 

Hell,  the  place  of  future  torment.    Ell,  a  measure  of  length. 
Hell'-ish  (  ish  added  to  nouns  means  "  like,"  added  to  adj. 
it  is  dim.) ;  hell'ish-ly,  helTish-nesi?,  hell-hound. 

Old  English  hell,  v.  hMan,  to  conceal.     "  Hades"  is  the  same,  being 
the  Greek  a'idos  (not  hcados),  a-ides,  not  seen. 

Hellebore,  hel'.e.bore,  the  Christmas-rose,  aconite,  &c. 

Greek  hMMbdrfo  (ele-fn  Wra,  to  destroy  pasture). 
Hellenes,  hSl.lee'.neez  (not  hcl'.len.ecz),  the  Greeks. 
Hellenic,  hcl.lec' .nik,  adj.  of  Helle'nes. 
Hellenism,  hel.lee' .riizm  (not  hel'.len.izm),  a  Greek  idiom. 
Hellenize,  hSl.lee'.nize    (not   hel'len.ize,   Rule   xxxii.),   to 

imitate  the  Greeks ;  hellenizing,  hel'.len.ize'.ing. 
Hellenistic,  hel'.len.is".tik,  pertaining  to  Greek. 
Hellenistically,  hel' .len.fa" .ti.kal.ly ,  in  Greek  style. 
Greek  WUnSs,  MtWnlktis,  h-nienizd,  heiltnistto. 
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Helm,  a  rudder,  a  helmet.    Elm,  a  tree.     (Old  English  ellin.) 

"  Helm,"  Old  English  hclma,  a  rudder ;  helm,  a  helmet. 
Helmet,  he  I', met;  hel'met-ed  (Rule  iii.),  wearing  a  helmet,  v.s. 
Helot,  hel'.ot,  Spartan  serfs ;  helotisrn,  hel'.o.tizm,  slavery,  the 

condition  of  helots ;  hel'otry,  the  hody  of  helots. 
Greek  Heil6t6s,  heildtera,  serfdom  (from  haired,  to  overpower). 
Help,  (past)  helpt  or  helped,  (past  part.)  helpt  or  helped  [hoi- 
pen,   ho'. pen],  assistance,  to  assist;   help'-er,  help'-ful 
(Rule  viii.),  help'ful.ly,  help'ful-ness,  help'-less,  help'- 
less-ly,  help'less-ness ;  help-mate,  one  who  renders  help 
to  another ;  help-meet,  a  wife,  I  will  make  a  help-meet 
for  him  (Genesis  ii.  18). 

Old  English  help,  v.  help[ari],  past  hcalp,  past  part,  holpen. 
Helter-skelter,  in  tumultuous  confusion. 

Helve  (1  syl.),  the  handle  of  a  hatchet ;  helved  (1  svL),  furnished 

with  a  helve.    (Old  English  helf.) 
Hem,  the  edge  of  a  garment  sewed  down,  to  sew  down  the  edge, 

to  confine  (followed  by  in),  an  exclamation. 
Hemmed  (1  syl.),  hemm'-ing  (Rule  i.),  hemm'-er. 
Old  English  hem,  a  hem  or  border. 

Hema-.     See  Hsema-  for  words  derived  from  Greek  lia'nna-. 
Hem'i-,  half.     (Greek  hemi-;  Latin  semi-;  French  dem'i.) 
Hemicarp,  hem'.i.Jcarp  (in  Hot.),  one  portion  of  a  fruit  whidi 
spontaneously  divides  into  halves.     (Greek-  Mmi-ltarpos.) 
Hemicrania,  hem'.i.kray'.ni.ah,  pain  O'i  one  side  of  the  head. 

Greek  htmi-  kranlon,  half  the  head. 

Hemicycle,  Jiem'.i-si'.k'l,  a  half  cycle.     (Greek  Mmi-ltul;los.) 
Hemigamous,  he.mig' .a.mns  (in  Hot.),  having  two  florets  in  the 

same  spike,  one  neuter  and  the  other  uni-sexual. 
Greek  Mmi-  g&mds,  half  marriage. 

Hemiptera,  he.mip'.te.rah,  an  order  of  insects  including  cock- 
roaches, locusts,  hugs,  grasshoppers,  lantern -flies,  &c. 
Hemipter,  phi.  Hemipters,  he.mtp'.ter,  one  of  the  ahove ; 

hemip'teral  or  hemipterous,  he.mip'.te.rus. 
Greek  Mmi-  ptfrdn,  half-wing,  because  half  of  the  upper  winif-  is 
inembranaceous  and  half  crustaceous. 

Hemisphere,  hem'.i.sfere,  a  half  sphere ;  hemispherical,  hem'.i.. 

sfer"ri.kal ;  hem'ispher'ical-ly. 
Greek  Mmi-  sphaira,  a  half-sphere  or  ball. 
Hemistich,  hern'.i.stik  (often  called  hem'.i. stitch),  half  a  staux.i. 

two  lines  of  poetry  [in  rhyme]. 
Greek  hemi-  sttchds,  half  a  row  or  verse. 

Hemlock  (corruption  of  the  Old  Eng.  hcmlcac,  "leac"  meaning 
a  herb,  wlionci-  l,'<ii'tun,  a  herb  garden,  wcic-weard. 
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Hemp,  a  plant,  the  fibres  thereof;  hemp'-en,  made  of  hemp. 

Old  English  hencp  or  hcencp ;  Latin  canndbia,  hemp. 
Hen,  fern,  of  cock.     In  domestic  fowls  both  called  poultry ;    a 
young  hen  is  a  pullet,  a  young  cock  is  a  cockerel.    A 
"  pullet"  is  sometimes  called  a  poult,  and  a  "  cock"  a  bird. 
Hen  and  cock  (suffixed  or  affixed)  are  also  used  as  gender- 
words:  as  cock-bird, hen-bird;  cock-pheasant,  hen-pheasant; 
cock-sparrow,  hen-sparrow ;  moor-cock,  moor-hen;  peacock, 
pea-hen;  turkey-cock,  turkey,  &c. 
Hen-coop,  a  coop  for  hens  when  rearing  their  young; 
Hen-pecked,  hen-pekt,  domineered  over  by  a  wife. 
Old  English  hen  or  henn,  coc  or  cocc.    French  poulet. 
Henbane,  hen'. bane,  the  hyoscy'amus  plant. 

A  corruption  of  Old  English  henbclle,  belene,  belone,  or  behine.  There 
is  no  such  word  as  hcn-bana,  hen-murderer,  and  the  notion  of  thu 
seeds  being  fatal  to  poultry  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
word.  The  Greek  word  hi/oscyamus  fhuos  kudmds),  hog-bean, 
throws  no  light  on  the  meaning. 

Hence  (1  syl.),  from  this  place.    Hens,  henz,  female  birds. 
Hence'-forth,  hence-for'ward,  from  this  time  onwards. 
From  hence,  from  henceforth ;  from  thence,  from  thence- 
forth; from  -whence.     ("  Hence,"  0.  E.  hconan,  hinan.) 
"Prom,"  in  the  phrases  given  above,  is  redundant,  but  well-estab- 
lished.    There  are  similar  Latin  examples :   as  ex-inde  and  dc- 
inde ;  ab-hine  and  de-hine,  &c. 

Hench'man,  a  servant.     (Old  English  hina  or  hine,  a  domestic 

servant,  whence  hlnemann,  a  henchman. 
Hepatic,  he.pat'.ili,  pertaining  to  the  liver. 

Hepatitis,  hc'.pa.ti".tts,  inflammation  of   the  liver  (.itis 

denotes  inflammation). 

Latin  lifpar,  the  liver;  hcpaticus;  Greek  htpar,  hepcitlkos. 
Hepatica,  he.pat'.i.kah  (not  hepetica),  liver  wort. 

Gerard  says,  "It  is  singular  good  against  the  inflammation  of  the 
liver."  (Latin  hepar  ;  Greek  Mpar,  the  liver.) 

Hep'ta-.     (Greek  prefix  for  seven.) 

Hep'ta-chord,  a  instrument  with  seven  strings.  (Gk.  chorda.) 
Hep'ta-gon,  a  figure  with  seven  angles  (Greek  gdnia); 

heptagonal,  hep.tag'.o.nal  (long  o  in  Greek). 
Hep'tandria,   hep.tan'.dri.ah,   plants   with   seven   stamens 

(Linnceus  called  stamens  andres,  men  or  the  male  organs 

of  plants) ;  heptan'drian. 
Heptan'gular,  a  hybrid  which  should  be  abolished. 

Heptagon  is  good  Greek,  and  septangular  good  Latin. 
Heptarchy,  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms  of  England. 
Greek  Mpta  arclif.,  sovereignty  [under")  seven  [rulers]. 
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Her,  object,  case  of  She;   also  a  poss.  pron.,  used  as  an  adj. 

(Nom.)  she,  (poss.)  hers,  (obj.)  her;  plu.  (Nom.)  they, 

(poss.)  theirs,   (obj.)  them;    herself,    (mas.)  himself, 

(plu.  both  genders)  themselves.     (,S'<?<2  He.) 

Old  English  heti,  she  :  gen.  hire,  dat.  hire,  ace.  hi ;  plu.  nom.  hi, 

gen.  hira,  dat.  hem,  ace.  hi.     (Our  obj.  is  the  old  dative.) 
Herald,  her'ruld,  one  to  make  state  proclamations,  to  proclaim ; 

her'ald-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  her'ald-ing,  herald-ship. 
Heraldry,  lier'ral.dry ,  the  science  of  coat-armour. 
Heraldic,  he.ral'.dik,  pertaining  to  coat-armour. 
Heraldical-ly,  he.ral'.di.kal.ly,  adv. 

French  lif.ra.ut,  Mraldique;  Old  French  Mrault;  German  heralt. 
Herb  (not  erb),  a  plant  with  a  succulent  deciduous  stalk; 
herbage,  her'.buge  (not  cr'.bage),  grass,  pasture ;  herbal, 
her'.bul,  a  book  about  herbs;  her'bal-ist,  a  collector  or 
cultivator  of  herbs ;  herbarium,  phi.  herbaria,  hcr.bair'- 
ri.um,  her.bair'ri.ah,  an  album  or  collection  of  dried 
plants ;  herbary,  her'.ba.ry,  a  garden  of  herbs ;  herba- 
ceous, her.bay'.xhns  (-e-  before  ''-ous"  of  concrete  nouns, 
-i-  before  "-ous"  of  abstract  nouns,  R.lxvi.);  herbes'cent. 
Herbivora,  her.blv'.o.rah,  eaters  of  herbs;  herbivorous, 
her.btv'.o.rus.  Herborise,  her'.bo.rize  (Rule  xxxi.),  to 
search  for  herbs ;  her'borised  (3  syl.),  her'borls-ing 
(R.  xix.),  her'borls-er ;  herborisation,  her'.bo.ri.za".shiin. 

French  herbe,  herbace,  herboriste,  herborisation,  herboriser;  Latin 
herba,  herbdceus,  herbarius. 

Herculean,  her. leu'. le. an  (not  her.ku.lee'. an),  very  great. 
Hercules,  her'.ku.leez,  type  of  strength. 
Herculanean,  her'.ku.lay".ne.an,  Hercules-like. 
Latin  Hercules,  herculgus,  herculdneus ;  Greek  H6'rakUs. 
Herd  [of  beasts].    Heard,  herd  [v.  hear].    Erred,  erd  [v.  err], 
A  herd  of  bucks,  bullocks,  camels,  cattle,  deer,  elephant?, 

harts,  horses,  oxen,  stags,  swine,  rabble. 
A  flock  of  birds,  goats,  sheep. 
A  drove  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  going  to  market. 
To    herd    together,   to    associate    together,    like    cattle; 

herd'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  herd'-ing ;    herds'man. 
Old  English  heorde,  same  word  as  hoard  ;  v.  heord[ari]. 
"  Heard,"  Old  English  hyr[aii],  past  hyrde,  past  part,  hyred. 
"Erred,"  French  errer;  Latin  erro,  to  err,  to  wander. 

Here,  Ere;  Hear,  Ear;  Heir,  E'er;  Hair,  Air;  Hare,  Are. 
Here,  he'r,  in  tbis  place  ;  here-abouts,  here-after,  here-by, 

here-in,   here-of,   here-to    (-too),   here-unto,   here-on ; 

here-upon ;  here-with,  here-withal.  (Old  Eng.  Mr.) 
Ere,  air,  before  in  time.  (Old  English  rf?\) 
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Hear,  htr,  to  apprehend  by  the  ear.     (Old  Eug.  ]ii/r[fm]'\ ; 
Ear,  e'r,  the  organ  of  hearing.     (Old  English  edr.) 
Heir,  air,  the  successor  of  property.     (Latin  hares) ; 
E'er,  air,  contraction  of  ever.     (Old  English  dfer.) 
Hair,  a  sort  of  wool.     (Old  English  httr  or  Mr) ; 
Air,  the  atmosphere.     (French  air;  Latin  aer.) 
Hare  (1  syl.),  a  quadruped.     (Old  English  Jiara) ; 
Are,  r,  Norse  plu.  of  the  pres.  iud.  of  to  be. 

Hereditary,  he.red'.i.ta.ry,  descending  by  heirs;  heredltari-ly 
(Rule  xi.);  hereditable,  he.red'.i.ta.b'l ;  hereditament, 
ln:r'ri.dU".a.mcnt,  any  property  which  may  be  inherited  ; 
heritage;  heritor,  owner  of  parish  lands  (Scotland). 

Inherit,  in.her'rit;  inherlt-or,  inheritrix,  inher'it-able ; 
inheritance,  in.hcr'ri.tance,  property  inherited. 

In  the  above  the  "  h  "  is  aspirated.    In  the  following  it  is  dropped  : 

Heir,  air;  heir'-ess,  heir'-less,  heir'-ship,  heir'-loom. 

Latin  hm-edltarius,  hasredUas,  hcsres.  The  same  irregularity  prevails 
in  French :  "H"  is  aspirated  In  heritage  and  heriter,  but  not  in 
hdritier,  heredite,  h6reditaire. 

Heresy,  plu.  heresies,  her'ri.sfc,  heterodoxy;  heretic,  her'ri.Kk : 
heretical,  he.ret'.i.kal;  heretlcal-ly. 

French  hertsie,  he're'tique ;  Latin  hasr&sis,  hare'ticns ;  Greek  /mm'.v  <'.•.•, 
hairitikos  (haireo,  to  choose  for  oneself,  not  to  receive  by  faith). 

Heritable,  heritage,  heritor.     (See  Hereditary.) 

Hermaphrodite  (not  hermaphrodite),  hcr.mvj'.ro.dlte,  a   living 

creature  uniting  in  one  the  two  sexes. 
Fr.  hermaphrodite;  Gk.  hfrm-aphrodUtSs  (Hermes  and  AplirfidUes}. 

Hermeneutics,  Mr'.me.nu".tiks  (R.  Ixi.),  the  science  of  exposi- 
tion ;  liermene\itic&\,her'.me.nu".ti.kal;  hermenu'tical-ly. 

French  henntneuiique ;  Greek  hSrm6ncutlk6s  (hcrm&nms,  an  inter- 
preter, from  Hermes,  Mercury). 

Hennetlcal,  chemical.     Hermitlcal,  hermit-like. 

Hermetlcal-ly  sealed,  -sceld,  closed  up  [like  a  glass-tub. •] 

by  fusion ;  hermetic,     (French  hermetique.) 
Herm6s  (Mercury)  is  the  fabled  inventor  of  chemistry. 
Her'mit  (corruption  of  Eremite),  fern,  her'mit-ess. 

Hermitlcal,  hermit-like.    Hermetlcal,  chemical. 
Hermitage,  her'. mi. tag e,  the  dwelling  of  a  hermit. 

French  hermite,  hermitage;  Latin  eremlta,  eremittcus :  Greek  crf- 
mlUs  (from  Srem6s,  a  desert.)  Our  error  is  from  the  French. 

Hernia,  her'.rii.ah,  a  rupture  of  some  organ  through  the  skin ; 
lier'nial  (adj.)  (Latin  hernia,  a  rupture.) 
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Hero,  plu.  heroes,  he'.roze  (Rule  Ixii.),  fern,  heroine,  Her'roM; 
heroism,  her'ro.izm ;  heroic,  he.rO'.ik  ;  heroical,  he.ro'. L- 
kal ;  hero'ical-ly,  he'ro-wor'ship,  idolising  celebrities. 
French  Mros,  heroine,  Mroisme,  Mrffique;  Latin  herds,  heruma, 

Mrotcus;  Greek  h£r6s,  MrffinS,  Mroikfs. 
Heron,  her'ron,  or  hern,  a  game-bird.    Her'ring,  a  fish. 
Her'onry,  a  place  where  herons  congregate  and  breed. 
Hernshaw,  the  hern  at  which  hawks  were  flown. 
Not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw,  to  be  without  discrimination. 

Not  to  know  a  "  hawk  "  from  the  "  hern  "  at  which  it  flies. 
French  Mron.    Archaic  hernshaw,  heamesew,  hernsue,  herunsew. 
Herpes,  her'.peez,  a  skin  disease,  the  shingles ;  herpet' ic. 

French  herpes,  herpdtique;  Latin  herpes  (Greek  hcrpo,  to  creep). 
Her'ring,  a  fish.     Erring,  wandering.     Heron,  a  bird  (q.v.) 
Old  English  hiring,  a  herring  or  shoal  of  fish  (here,  an  army). 
"Erring,"  French  errer;  Latin erro.     "Heron,"  French  hiron. 
Hera,  poss.  case  of  She,  (obj.)  her.     Mas.  his,  n.  he,  dbj.  him. 
Herse  (French),  hearse,  lierse,  a  carriage  for  the  dead. 
Hesitate,  hes.i.tate,  to  doubt,  to  stammer;    hes'itat-ed  (11  ale 
xxxvi.),  hes'itat-ing  £R.  xix.),  hes'itating-ly ;  hesitation, 
Ji&s'.i.tay".shun;  hesitancy,  plu.  hesitancies,  lies'. i.tan.siz. 
French  htsiter,  hesitation  ;  Latin  hcesltatio,  hassttdre. 
"Hesitude,"  a  state  of  doubt  (Latin  hcesttudo)  might  be  introduced. 
Het'ero-  (Greek  prefix),  dissimilar,  irregular,  diverse. 

Het'ero-cephalus,  -sef'.a.lus  (in  Bot.),  having  male  and  fe- 
male flower-heads  on  the  same  plant.    (Greek  kephale.) 
Het'ero-cer'cal,  [fishes]  having  a  tail  unequally  lobed :  as 

dog-fish  and  sharks.    (Greek  kerkos,  a  tail.) 
Heteroclite,  lief. e.rok". lite,  anything  anomalous,   varying 

from  the  ordinary  rule.     (Greek  klitus,  a  slope.) 
Het'ero-dox,   heretical ;    het'ero-dox'ical,    not   orthodox ; 

het'ero-dox'y,  heresy.     (Greek  doxa,  opinion.) 
Heterogamous,    liet\e.rog".a,mus,    where    the    florets    in 
the   same    truss    are   of  different  sexes ;    (in  grasses) 
where  the  parts  of  fructification  are  on  different  spike- 
lets  of  the  same  plant.    (Greek  games,  marriage.) 
Hetero-geneous,   het'.e.ro-dje'.nS.us,  dissimilar;     het'ero- 
ge'neous-ly,    het'ero-ge'neous-ness ;     het'ero-geneity, 
-dje.nee'.i.ty,  opposite  of  homogeneity. 
French  Mttrogbne,  htte'roge'ne'ite ;  Greek  httfrds  gSnds,  another  kind. 
Hew,  Hue,  Hugh,  Yew,  You,  Ewe,  U. 

Hew,  you;  (past)  hewed  (1  syl.),  (past  part.)  hewed  or 

hewn,  to  cut ;  hew'-ing.  hew'-er.    Hevm  stone, 
Hue,  you,  colour,  tint.     (Old  English  licaw  or  lilw.) 
Hugh,  you,  proper  name  (Dutch  for  "  high  "). 
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Yew,  u,  a  tree.    (Old  English  iw,  the  yew-tree.) 
You,  u,  plu.  nom.  and  obj.  of  Thou.     (0.  E.  ge,  dat.  eow.} 
Ewe,  u  (not  yow),  a  dam  among  sheep.    (0.  E.  eoiou.) 
Old  English  Jieuw[a)iJ],  to  hew ;  past  hedw,  past  part,  hedwen. 
Hexa-  (Greek  prefix  for  "  six  ").     Greek  hex,  six. 

Hex'a-chord,  an  iust.with  six  strings.   (Gk. chorda,  a  string.) 
Hex'a-gon.  n  fignro  with  six  sides  find  angles;  hexagonal, 

hex.ag'.o.nal;  hexag'onal-ly.     (Greek  gdnia,  an  angle.) 
Hexa'gynian,  hcx'.a.gin".i.an  (in  Bot.),  having  six  pisfils 
or  female  organs.     (Greek  hex  gitne,  six  female  [organs].) 
Hexa-hedron,  hex' '.a.hed" '.ron,  a  cube  or  figure  with  six  equal 

sides ;  hexa-hed'ral.     (Greek  hcdra,  a  side,  seat,  base.) 
Hexameter,  hex.am'.e.ter,  a  verse  with  six  "feet"  or  poetic 

beats.    (Greek  hex  metron,  six  measures.) 
Hexandrian,  hex.an'.dri.an  (in  Sot.),  having  six  stamens; 

hexandria,  hex.an'.dri.ah.    (Greek  hex  aner,  six  men.) 
Hexangular,  hex.an'.gu.lar,  half  Gk.  and  half  Lat.,  hex'agon 

is  good  Gk.,  sexangular  good  Lat.  (with  six  angles). 
Hexa-petalous,  -pet'.a.lus,  having  six  petals.   (Gk. pctulon.) 
Hexapla,  hcx.ap'.lah,  six  versions  in  six  different  languages 

of  a  book.     (Greek  hex-haploos,  six-fold.) 
Hexa-pod,  plu.  hexa-pods,  animals  with  six  feet;  hexapoda, 

hex.ap'.o.dah,  the  genus.     (Greek  pous,  gen.podthi.) 
Hey  ?  what  say  you  ?     Hay,  dried  grass.     (Old  Eng.  Mg,  lily.) 
Heyday!  an  exclamation  of  pleasurable  surprise,  frolic,  wild- 
ness:  as  the  heyday  of  youth. 

"Heyday!"  German  heida.    "Heyday"  (frolicsome  time),  hu'Mid, 
the  festive-tide,  the  joyous  time  [of  youth]. 

hhd,  contraction  for  hogshead;  i.e.,  h  [hog],  hd  [head]. 
Hiatus  (hl.a'.tus)  [in  a  MS],  a  gap  from  loss  in  the  continuity,  a 
difficulty  of  pronunciation  produced  by  the  concurrence 
of  vowels.     (Latin  hiatus,  hiare,  to  gape.) 
Hibernate,  hi'.ber.nate  (not  hi.ber'.nate),  to  pass  the  winter  in 
a  dormant  state  or  in  seclusion ;  hi'bernat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
hi'bernat-ing  (R.  xix.);   hibernation,  hi'. her. nay". shun; 
hiber'nal.     (Latin  hiberna,  v.  hibernare,  hlbernus.) 
Hibernian,  hi.ber'.ni.an,  Irish,  an  Irish  man  or  woman. 
Hibernicism,  hl.ber'.ni.sizm,  an  Irishism. 
Latin  Hibemia,  Iroland  (lernia));  Keltic  Jar  or  Eri,  western. 
"  Erin"  is  Eri-innis  or  lar-innis,  western  island. 

Hiccough  (better  hiccup),  hik'.up  (noun  and  verb)  •  hiccoughed, 

Inh'.upt;  hiccough-ing,  hik'.up-ing  (Rule  Ixv.) 
Dutch  huckup  ;  French  hoquet,  an  imitation  word. 

Hidal'go  (Spanish),  a  nobleman  of  the  lowest  class. 
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Hide  (1  syl.),  the  skin  of  a  beast,  a  measure  of  land,  to  conceal. 

Ides,  between  the  calends  and  nones  (Rom.  calendar). 
Hide,  to  conceal,  (past)  hid,  (past  part.)  Mdd'-en;  hid' -ing 

(Kule  xix.),  hld'-er.     Hied  (v.  hie).    Eyed  (v.  eye). 
Old  English  hyd,  a  skin,  or  a  measure  of  land  ;  v.  hyd[an\  to  conceal. 
Hideous,  Md'.e.us,  horrible;  hid'eous-ly,  hid'eous-ness. 
Archaic  hidovs ;  Norman  hidous  ;  French  hideux. 
(The  -e-  of  "hideous"  was  interpolated  when  the  fashion  prevailed  of 
pronouncing  "  d"  like" j,"  as"  dew" '  =  jew;  "  odious  "  =  o.jus,  so 
"  hideous  "  =  hid  .jus,  d-c.J 
Hie,  hi,  to  hasten.    High,  hi,  elevated.    I,  pron.     Eye,  i. 

Hied,  hide,  hastened.    Hide  (a  skin).    Eyed,  ide  (v.  eye) ; 
hie-ing,  hi' -ing.    (Verbs  ending  in  any  two  vowels,  except 
-ue,  retain  both  when  -ing  is  added.)    Eye-ing. 
Old  Eng.  "  To  hie,"  hig[an}.     "  High,"  hig  or  hedli     "  Eye,"  £ge. 
Hierarch,  lii'.e.rark,  chief  priest;    hierarchy,  hi'.e.rar.lty,  the 
church  dignitaries;  hierarchal,  hi'.e.rar.kul;  hieratic; 
hierarchism,  hi'.e.rar.klzm;  hieroc'racy  (not  -sy). 
Latin  hierarcha,  hicrarchia,  hierarchies  (Greek  hiJrds  arcM). 
Hieroglyphic,  hi'.e.ro.glif.ik  (not  hi'.ro.glff.ik),  a  sacred  sym- 
bol,   emblematic ;     hieroglyphical,    hi'.e.ro.gltf'.i.kul ; 
hieroglyphical-ly ;    hieroglyphist,  hl'.e.rog".ll.fist. 
Hieroglyph,  hl'.e.ro.glif,  a  sacred  symbolic  word. 
Latin  hieroglyphlcus  ;  Greek  hifrds  yluphd,  to  carve  sacred  [words]. 
Hierogram,  hi'.e.ro.gram,  a  species  of  sacred  -writing;   hiero- 
grammatic,    hi'.e.ro.grum.mat".:ik ;    hierogrammat'ical, 
hierogrammat'ical-ly ;  hierogramrnatist,  -grain", ma.tist. 
Greek  hicrds  gramma,  a  sacred  letter. 
Hierophant,  hi' .e.ro.fdnt,  a  Greek  priest;  hierophan'tic. 

Greek  hiiZr&phantts,  hiirophanKkos. 

Higgle,  hig'.g'l,  to  chaffer;  higgled,  hig'.g'ld;  hig'gling. 
Higgler,  hig'.ler,  a  hawker  of  eatables,  a  caviller. 
Welsh  hie,  hiced,  hoced,  a  cheating,  a  tricking ;  v.  hiciaw,  hoccdu, 
Higgledy-piggledy,  all  in  disorder  (Rule  Ixix.) 
High,  hi,  elevated.    Hie,  hi,  to  hasten.    I,  pron.    Eye,  i. 

High,  (comp.)  high'-er,  (super.)  high'-est.    Hire,  hl'r,  to 

borrow.    Ire,  i'r,  anger. 
High-ly,  lil'.ly ;   high'-ness ;   high'-way  or  high-road,  the 

turnpike ;   high'-lows,  lace-boots ;   high-treason. 
Lord  High  Admiral,  phi.  Lords  High  Admiral. 
High  Admiral,  plu.  High  Admirals. 

High'-way-man,  phi.  highwaymen,  a  robber  on  the  high-road. 
Old  English  Mg  or  hedh,  hedlMce,  highly  ;  hedhncs,  highness. 
Highlands,  hi -lands,  a  district  of  Scotland.    Islands,  i'. lands; 
Highlander,  hl'Mn.der,  a  native  of  the  Jlighlands, 
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Hilarity,  hil.lar'rtty,  mirth ;  hilarious,  hil.lair'rtits,  not  hU'.lu.. 
riis  (-i-ous  for  adj.  formed  from  abstract  nouns ;  -e-ous  for 
those  formed  from  concrete  nouns,  Rule  Ixvi.) 
Latin  MlttrUas,  MliWs,  v.  hllurdre,  to  make  merry. 
Hilary  term,  hil'.a.ry,  a  law  term  beginning  about  the  time  of 

St.  Hilary's  day,  Jan.  13. 

Hill,  an  elevation  of  land  less  than  a  mountain.    HI,  not  well. 
"Hill"  retains  its  double  "I"  in  all  compounds  except  hil-ly. 
Hill'-ock,  a  small  hill,     (-ock,  Old  English  diminutive.) 
Hll'-ly  (adj.),  hill'-side.     (Old  English  liyll.') 
Him,  obj.  sing,  of  he  the  pronoun.     Hymn,  him,  a  sacred  lyric. 
Him,  (fern.)  Her,  (worn.)  She;  (plu.  of  both)  They,  (obj.)  them. 
Hlm-self,  fern,  herself,  (plu.  of  both)  themselves. 
(For  errors  of  speech  see  He  and  I.) 

"Him,"  "her,"  and  "them"  are  the  dative  not  the  ace.  cases  of  the 
original  pronouns  :  Nom.  he.  Gen.  his,  Dat.  him,  Ace  hine;  i>!u. 
N.  hi,  G.  hira,  D.  him,  Ac.  hi.   So  heo,  she,  G.  hire,  D.  hire,  Ac.  hi. 
"Hymn,"  Old  Eng.  hymen;  Low  Latin  hymnus ;  Greek  humnos. 

Hind,  fern,  of  Stag,  both  Ked-deer,  a  field  labourer,  (adj.)  the 
back  part;  hmd'-er  [part],  the  part  behind  (hln'der,  to 
obstruct);  hmd'-most,  hinder' -most. 

Old  Eng.  hynd,  a  fern.  stag.    Hinder,  behind.     Hind,  a  labourer. 

("Hinder,"  Ang.-Sax.  "hinder,"  "behind,"  not  thecomp.  of  "hind.") 

Hinder,  hln'.der,  to  obstruct ;  hind'  er,  the  back  part ;  hindered, 
Mn'.derd;  hin'der-ing,  hin'der-er ;  hinderance,  hin'.der.. 
ance,  an  obstruction. 

Old  English  hindr[ian],  means  to  keep  back  ;  hinder,  back,  behind. 
Hindoo  or  Hindu,  h'm.doo',  a  native  of  Hindustan. 

Hinduism,  hrn.doo'.izm,  the  religion  of  the  Hindus. 
Hindustani,  liin'.doo.$tun"ni,  the  language  of  Hindus. 
Hind  (Persic).    Sind  (Sanskrit),  black.     "  India,"  the  black  country. 
Hinge,  a  joint  on  which  a  door  or  lid  moves.     To  hinge  on,  to 

turn  on ;  hinged  (1  syl.),  hing-ing,  hinj'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
The  Anglo-Saxon  word  is  hear,  but  our  word  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  verb  hang[ian],  to  hang  ;  German  hange,  a  hinge. 

Hinny,  a  mule,  to  whinny;  hinnied,  Inn'.md;  hin'ny-ing. 

Latin  hinnio,  to  neigh  or  whinny;  hinnus,  a  mule  ;  Greek  ginndx. 
Hint,  an  indirect  allusion,  to   intimate  indirectly;    hlnt'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  hint'-ing,  hint'ing-ly,  hlnt'.er. 
Hip,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  an 

exclamation,  as  in  hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  (hu.ray'). 
Hipped,  Mpt,  melancholy  with  the  meagrims.    (Corruption 

of  hypped,  from  "  hypochondriac.") 
Hlpp'ish,  rather  hipped  (-ish  diminutive). 
Old  Eng.  hyp,  the  hip ;  hypMn,  the  hip-bone.    Heope,  the  hip  berry. 
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Hipomsea,  no  such  word.    It  is  Ipomsea,  a  sort  of  bindweed. 
Hippocrass,  hip'.po.kras,  a  spiced  wine  cordial. 

So  called  from  " Hippoc'rat6s  Sleeve"  or  woollen  bag  used  as  a 

strainer.    (Hippoc'rates,  physician,  born  at  Cos,  B.C.  460.) 
Hippo.  (Greek  prefix),  a  horse.     (Greek  hippos,  a  horse.) 

Hip'po-drome,  a  horse  circus.  (Greek  dromos,  a  course.) 
Hip'po-griff,  half  a  horse  and  half  a  griffin.  (Gk.  grays.) 
Hip'po-pathology,  -pu.rhol'.o.gy,  the  science  of  horse 

diseases.     (Greek  -pathos  logos,  disease-treatise.) 
Hippophagi,    Jnp.pof'.a.gl,  eaters   of  horse-flesh;    hippo- 

phagous,  lup.po/'.a.giis.     (Greek  phagd,  to  eat.) 
Hip'po-pot'amus,  plu.  hip'po-pot'ami,  the  sea  or  river  horse. 
Greek  hippo's  pdttimds,  river  horse. 
Hip'po-tlierium,  plu.  hippo-theria,  Inp'.po-TJiv'ri.um,  plu. 

hvp'.po-rhe'.ri.ah,  a  fossil  beast  allied  to  the  horse. 
Greek  hippos  therWn,  horse-beast. 

Hippurites,    hip' '.pu. rites    (better   hip. pu'. rites),  fossil    bivalve 
molluscs;  hippu'ric  [acid] ;  hip'purite  [limestone],  lime- 
stone abounding  in  the  above 
(The  -u-  in  tliese  words,  representing  Greek,  -on-,  is  long.) 
Greek  hippds  oura,  horse-tail  (-He,  a  fossil,  Greek  litlios). 
Hippuris,  hip.pu'.ris,  mare's  tail.     (Greek  hippos  oura.) 
Hire,  hl'r,  wages.    Higher,  hl'r,  more  high.    Ire,  I'r,  anger. 
Hire,  to  borrow  on  a  consideration  ;   Let,  to  lend  on  a  con- 
sideration;   hired,  hl'rd;    hir'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  hlr'.er; 
hire'-ling,  a  mercenary. 

Old  Eng.  hyr,  hire,  v.  hyr[iari],  past  hyrode,  past  part,  hi/rod,  hy  fling. 
"Higher,"  Old  Eng.  hyra.    "Ire,"  Lat.  ira. 

Hirsute,  hur'.sute,  covered  with  hairs,  hairy ;  hirsute'-ness. 

Latin  hirsutus,  hairy. 

His,  lilz,  poss.  pers.  pron.,  fern,  her,  plu.  their.     Hiss  (q.v.) 
Hiss,  to  express  disapproval  by  a  dental  aspiration ;   hissed, 
hist;  hiss'-ing,  hiss'-er.    Hist,  silence!    His,  hiz,  pron. 
Old  Eng.  hys[iari],  to  hiss.   "  His,"  hys.    "  Hist,"  Norse  hysse,  to  hush. 
HTst!  hush  (Norse  hys  /).    Hissed,  hist  (v.  hiss). 
History,  plu.  histories,  his'.to.riz,  chronicle  of  events. 

Historian,  his.tor'ri.an ;    historic,  his.tor'rik ;    historical, 

his.tor'ri.Ual;  histor'ical-ly. 
Historiographer,   his'.to.ri.og".ra.fer,  one  employed  by  a 

sovereign  to  write  the  current  history  of  the  realm. 
Latin  histdria,  histdrtcus,  histdriographus  (Greek  histdria). 
Histrion'ic,  relating  to  the  stage ;  histrionical,  his'.tri.on".i.kal ; 

histrion'ical-ly ;  histrionism,  his' .tri.o.nizm. 
Latin  Mstrionims,  histrio,  an  actor ;  French  Mstrion, 


- 
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Hobgoblin  (not  hopgobling],  hob.gob'.Tin,  a  bogy. 

Hobnail,  Jiob'.nule,  a  nail  for  shoeing  horses  or  for  peasants' 

highlows.     (German  hufnagel,  a  hoof-nail.) 
Hob'nob,    to    fraternise    in    drinking;    hob'nobbed    (2    syj.l, 
hob'nobb"ing.      (The  6  is  doubled  because  "nob"  is 
treated  as  a  monosyllable,  Rule  i.) 
Hock,  a  Rhenish  wine,  the  ham,  to  cut  the  hamstring ;  hocked, 

kokt;  hock' -ing.     Also  spelt  hough,  hok. 
Old  English  hoh  or  ho,  the  bock  or  bam. 
Hocus,    lio'.kiis,  to  cheat ;     hocussed,   hokfUt ;    ho'cuss-ing ; 

ho'cns-po'cus,  a  juggling  trict,  to  impose  by  trick. 
An  exception  to  E.  iii.    "Welsh  hoccdus,  a  juggling :  hocedu,  to  trick. 
"  Hocus-pocus"  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  hoc  eft  corpus,  the  word* 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  encharist. 

Hod,  a  dorse!  for  earning  bricks.    Odd,  not  even. 
Hod'-man,  a  labourer  who  carries  the  hod. 
Germ,  hotle;  Fr.  hotte,  a  hod  or  dorseL     "  Odd,"  Ang.-Sax.  other. 
HocTden-gray,  a  coarse  cloth  of  undyed  wool. 
Hudge'-podge  (2  syl.),  a  medley,  a  stew  of  odds  and  ends. 

French  hoehepot  (ragout  fait  de  bosuf  hach6 ,  et  cult  sans  ean  dans  un 

pot  avec  des  marrons). 

Hoe,  lio,  a  garden  and  field  tooL    Ho!  stop!    How  (A.  S.  M). 
Hoe,  ho  (verb),  hoed  (1  syl.);  hoe-ing,  Iw'-ing  (verbs  ending 
in  any  two  vowels,  except  -««,  retain  both  before  -ing); 
ho'-er  (R.  xix.)  (Fr.  houe,  v.  Tiouer.  "  Ho,"  Welsh  and  Fr. ) 
Hog,  a  male  pi?.    Boar,  the  sire.    Sow,  the  dam.    Litter,  the 
brood.    Farrow,  a  '•  litter,"  to  bring  forth  a  litter.    Pork- 
era,  young  pigs  for  slaughter.    Pork,  tbe  flesh  of  pigs. 
Hogg'-ish,  filthy  (-ish  added  to  norms  means  "  like,"  added 

to  adj.  it  is  dim.) ;  hogg'ish-ly,  hogg'ish-ness. 
Hcgg'.et,  a  boar  of  the  second  year,  a  weaned  sheep. 
Welsh  fttn*,  a  swine.    "  Boar,"  Old  Eng.  Mr.     "Sow,"  O.  E.  sAg. 
"Swine,"  O.  E.  svin  or  twin.     "Litter,"  Fr.  litUre  (lit,  a  bed  :  Lat. 
leetm\     "Farrow,"  O.  E.  f-.arh.      "Pork"  and  "porker,"  Fr. 
pore,  Lat.  porou,  a  pig.    Hogget,  Welsh  hogyn,  a  stripling. 
Hogmanay,  hog'.ma.ny,  December ;  hogmany-night,  New-year's 

eve.  (Old  English  hdlig-mondth,  holy  month.) 
Hogshead  (written  hhd.),  a  Dutch  measure  of  liquids. 
Hoiden,  hoy'den,  a  boisterous  romping  girl ;  hoi'den-iah,  rather 

boisterous  and  rude  [said  of  girls]. 
Welsh  hoeden,  a  flirt,  a  coquette. 
Hoist  (1  syl.),  to  raise,  to  lift;  hoisf-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  hoisf-ing. 

"  Hoist "  (a  corruption  of  hoite],  Fr.  hautter,  to  raise ;  Germ,  histen. 
Hoity-toity,  hoy'.ty  toy'.ty,  an  exclamation  to  check  over  em- 
berance,  or  noisy  ill-temper. 
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Hold,  a  grasp,  to  cling  to.     Old,  advanced  in  age. 

Hold,  a  grasp,  the  keelson  of  a  ship,  to  grasp,  to  support, 

to  forbear ;  (past)  held,  (past  part.)  held  [hol'den], 
Hold'-ing,  a  tenure,  grasping,  supporting,  &c. 
Hold'-er,  hold'.fast,  hold  on,  cling  to,  continue. 
Old  English  heald[an],  past  heold.  past  part,  heablen. 
"Hold"  (of  a  ship  ,  Old  English  hoi,  a  hollow,  a  cavity. 

Hole  (1  syl.),  an  excavation.     Whole,  hole,  all. 

Old  English  hoi,  a  cavity.    "  Whole,"  Old  English  walg;  Greek  holds. 
Holiday,  hdl'.l.day,  a  festival,  release  from  work.     Holy-day, 

h<~/.ly.day,  a  day  set  apart  for  religious  observances. 
Both  the  same  compound  word  :  Old  English  hdlig-dafj. 
Holiness,  Jio'.li.ness,  sacredness.     His  Holiness,  the  title  of  the 

pope.     (Old  English  hdlignes.     See  Holy.) 
Holland,  hoi'. land,  the  Netherlands  ;  Hollander,  a  Dutchman ; 
hol'lands,  a  superior  kind  of  gin;   hol'land,  fine  linen, 
originally  bleached  in  Holland. 
Holla,  Holloa,  Hollo,  Holloo,  Hollow,  Halo. 

Holla  or  holloa,  hdl'.lah,  to  shout;    holloaed,  hul'.lard; 
holloa-ing,    hol'.laJi-ing.      (Verbs    ending    in    any   two 
vowels,  except  -««,  retain  both  before  -ing.) 
Hollo,  hoLlr/,  a  shout  of  surprise,  a  call.   (Fr.  ho !  Id,  Iwla !) 
Halloo' !  a  shout  to  incite  dogs  to  run  after  game. 
Hollow,  hol'.lo,  a  cavity.     (Old  English  hoi.) 
Halo,  hay'.lo,  aluminous  ring.     (French  halo;  Latin  halo.) 
Hollow,  hol'.lo,  a  cavity,  an  outside  with  no  solid  inside,  false, 
to  excavate;  hollowed.  (2  syl.),  hollow-ing;  hollow-ness, 
hollow-ly,  hollow-eyed.     (See  Holla.) 
Old  Eng.  hoi,  a  hollow,  v.  hollian],  past  holede,  past  part,  holed. 
Holly,  hol'.ly,    Wholly,  hule'.ly.    Hole'-ly.    Holy,  hd'.hj. 

Holly,  hol'.ly,  an  evergreen.   (Old  English  holegn  or  Jwlcn.) 
Wholly,  hijle'.ly,  entirely.  (O.E.iraf^;  Gk.holos, the  whole.) 
Hole'-ly,  full  of  holes.    (Old  English  liol  or  hole.) 
Holy,  hv'.ly,  sacred.     (Old  English  hdlig.) 
Hollyhock,  a  tall  flowering  plant.     (Old  English  holi-hoc.) 
Holm,  holm  or  home,  the  evergreen  oak.    Hume  (1  syl.),  abode. 
Holm  or  holme,  home,  a  river  islet :  as  Stockholm. 
"Holm "  (the  oak),  Old  English  holegn  or  holen,  holly  or  holm. 
"Holm"  (a  river  island),  Old  Eng.  holm.     "Home,"  Old  Eng.  hdm. 

Holo-,  hol'.o-  (Gk.  prefix),  the  whole.    (Gk.  holos,  the  whole.; 
Hol'o-caust,  -korst,  a  burnt-offering  in  which  the  whole  wag 
consumed.    (Greek  holo-  kaustos,  the  whole  burnt.) 
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HdTo-graph,  -gruf,  a  deed  written  by  the  hand  of  the 

grantor.     (Greek  holo-  graphe,  wholly  [in]  writing.) 
Holoptychius,  hol'.op.tih".i.us,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes. 
Greek  HOlo-  ptticM,  wholly  wrinkled  or  corrugated. 
Holster,  hol'.ster,  a  leather  case  in  a  saddle  for  pistols,  bolstered, 

hol'.sterd,  provided  with  holsters. 
Old  English  heolster,  a  hiding  place. 

Holt  (Ang.  Sax.),  a  wooded  hill,  a  cover.     (In  names  of  places.) 
Holy,  hu.ly;  Wholly,  hole.ly ;  Hole'-ly,  Holly,  hdl'.ly. 

Holy,  hd'.Iy,  sacred;  ho'li-ness  (Kule  xi.),  ho'li-ly;  ho'ly- 
day,  a  sacred  day.     Holiday,  hol'i.day,  a  festival,  a  day 
of  release  from  business ;  plu.  holidays,  hol'.i.dilze. 
Holy  of  Holies,  hd'.Iy  ov  ho'.Kz,  part  of  the  Jewish  temple. 
Holy  Ghost,  hd'.Iy  gust,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Holyrood,  ho'.ly.rood,  a  crucifix  over  the  rood-screen. 
Wholly,  hole'.ly,  entirely.     (Old  Eng.  walg ;  Gk.  holos.) 
Hole'-ly,  full  of  holes.     (Old  English  hoi  or  hole.) 
Holly,  hol'.ly,  an  evergreen.     (Old  English  holegn.) 
Old  English  hdlig,  holy  ;  hdligdcrg,  Mlignes,  holiness  ;  hdlig-wccter. 
Homage,  horn' .age  (not  om'.age),  reverence. 

Low  Latin  homagium  (hdrno,  a  man);  French  hommage  (homme}. 
Home  (1  syl.),  place  of  abode;    home-ly,  plain,  like  home; 
homeli-ness    (Etile    xi.),    home'-less,    home'less-ness ; 
hume'bred,  reared  at  home.    Home' -made  bread  (-bred), 
bread  made  at  home.     Home'-farm,  the  fields,  &c.,  con- 
tiguous  to   the   farm-house.      Home'-sick,   pining  for 
home;   home-sick'.ness.      Honie'-spun,  plain,  spun  at 
home.    Home'-brewed,  beer  made  at  home. 
Home-Sec'retary,  plu.  Home-Secretaries,  -sek'.re.ta.riz. 
Home'-stead,   -sted,  the  ground   on  which   a  farm-house 

stands,  the  farm-house  itself. 
Home-ward,  home'w'rd  (adj.),  towards  home. 
Home-wards  (adv.),  in  a  homeward  direction. 
Old  English  hum,  hdmes,  at  home  :  hdmstede,  homestead ;  Juimweard, 
Homeopathy,  horn' '.e.op" '.a.thy  (no  compound  of  home) ;   home, 
opathist,  horn'. e.op". a.thist,  one  who  practises  homeopathy 
or  curing  disease  on  the  principle  of  "  like  cures  like  " :  as 
heat  to  cure  a  bum,  &c.     The  other  system  of  medicine; 
is  Allopathy,  al'. lop". a. tliy  (no  compound  of  all). 
"Homeopathy,"  Greek  h6moios pathdx,  [medicine]  like  the  disease. 
"Allopathy,"  Gk.  alltis  pathtis,  [medicine  one  thing,]  disease  another. 

Homer,  hu'.mer,  the  great  Greek  epic  poet,  his  two  epics. 
Jiomeric,  h!).infi'frtlc,  like  Homer. 
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Homicide  (not  homocide),  hom'.Lside,  a  mauslayer ;  homicidal, 

]iom'.i.si".dal,  murderous. 
Latin  hOmtclda,  htimlcldiwm  (htimo,  gen.  hdmtnis). 
Homo-  (Greek  prefix),  "  the  same."    (Greek  homos.) 
Hom'o-centric,  -sen'.trik,  having  the  same  centre. 
Greek  hdmds  kJntrtin,  the  same  centre. 
Hom'o-cercal,  -ser'.kal,  having,  like  herrings  and  cod-fish, 

both  lobes  of  the  tail  alike.     (Greek  kerkos,  a  tail.) 
Hom'o-chromous,  -krd'.mus  (in  Sot.),  having  all  the  flowerets 

of  one  colour.     (Greek  chrdma,  colour.) 
Hom'o-geneotis,  -djc,'.ne.iis,  having  a  uniform   structure ; 

hom'o-ge'neous-ness ;  hom'o-geneity,  -cljt.uce'.i.ty,  uni- 
formity of  structure  throughout. 
Greek  hdmtigtnes,  hdmds  gtnOs,  the  same  kind  throughout. 
Homologous,  hom.ol'.o.gus,  parts  constructed  on  one  uniform 

plan,  but  each  having  its  proper  function ;  homological, 

hom'.o.lodf'.i.kal ;  homolog'ical-ly. 
Greek  hdmds  Wgds,  the  same  analogy. 
Hom'o-nym,  -nitn,  a  word  like  another  in  sound,  but  not  in 

meaning.     (Greek  onuma  for  onoma,  a  name.) 
Hom'o-petalous,  -pet'.a.lus,  having  all  the  petals  formed 

alike.     (Greek  petalon,  a  petal,  a  leaf.)* 
Hone  (1  syl.),  a  whetstone.    One,  wiin,  a  unit. 

Old  English  Mn,  a  whetstone.    "One,"  Old  English  dn  or  dn. 
Honest,  on'.est,  morally  upright.      (One  of  the  three  siiuplr 

words  which  drop  the  h :  as  heir  =  air,  hour  =  our,  E.  xlviii.) 

Honest-ly,  on'.est.ty ;  honest-y,  on'.es.ty. 
(This  loss  of  the  h  is  due  to  French  'influence.} 
French  honneste,  now  honncte ;  Latin  Mnestas,  hdnestus. 

Honey,  hun'.y,  a  syrup  collected  by  bees ;  honeyed,  hiin'M  (not 
honied),  sweet:  as  honeyed  words ;  lioney.comb,  hiin'.i.- 
kvme,  the  waxen  cells  in  which  bees  deposit  their  honey ; 
honey-combed,  hun'.i.kdmd,  punctured  all  over;  hon'ey. 
moon,  the  first  month  after  marriage;  honey-suckle, 
hun'.i.siik"l,  a  climbing  plant;  honey-wort,  Mn'.i-wt"irt. 
Old  English  hunig,  hunig-camb,  honey-comb  ;  honig  sucle. 

Honorarium,  plu.  honoraria,  lion'.o.rair"rl.um,  hon'.o.rair" r'i.ali, 

a  douceur  to  a  professional  man. 

Latin  Mfnordrtum,  a  gift  to  a  consul  when  he  came  into  his  province, 
the  "footing"  paid  on  entering  office. 

Honour,  on'.er,  rank,  rectitude,  to  respect;  honoured,  on'.erd; 

honour-ing,  on'.er.ing;  hon'our.er  (Rule  xlviii.) 
Honorary,  on'.o.ra.ry,  without  emolument.     Onerary,  OH'.. 

e.ra.ry,  fitted  for  burdens. 
Honourable,  on'.o.ra.b'l,  deserving  honour  (Rule  siviii.) 
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The  Eight  Honourable,  title  given  to  cabinet  ministers,  to 

earls  and  countesses,  viscounts  and  viscountesses,  barons 

and  baronesses,  chief  justices,  lord  mayors,  &c. 
The  Honourable,  title  of  address  given  to  puisne  judges,  td 

the  younger  sons  of  earls,  and  to  all  the  sons  of  viscounts 

and  barons. 

Honourably,  on'.er.a.Vly  ;  hon'ourable-ness  (Eule  xlriii.) 
Honours,  on'.erz,  university  final-examination  distinction. 
Honours  of  war,  the  privilege  granted  to  the  vanquished  of 

marching  past  their  conquerors  with  military  insignia. 
Debt  of  honour,  one  incurred  by  gambling,  betting,  &c., 

not  recoverable  in  courts  of  law. 

French  honneur  I !  honorer,  honorable  ;  Latin  Mnor,  hon5rdl>Uis. 
Hood  (to  rhyme  with  good  not  with  food),  a  covering  for  the 

head,  to  cover  the  head  with  a  hood;    hood'-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  hood'-ing,  hood'-less. 
Hood'.wink,  to  bamboozle;  hood' -winked  (2  syl.),  hood- 

wink'-ing.     (01J  English  ]iod,  "wink"  ioinc\ian~]). 
-hood  (a  native  suffix),  state,  condition:  as  man-hood, priest-hood, 

child-hood.     (Old  English  had,  state,  degree,  sex.) 
Hoof,  plu.  hoofs  (Ik  xxxix.),  the  horny  part  of  the  feet  of  horses, 

oxen,  sheep,  &c.;  hoofed  (1  syl.),  having  hoofs.   (0.  E.  Ii6f.) 
Hook,  a  crome,  to  catch  on  a  hook;   hooked  (1  syl.),  hook'-ing. 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  by  one  way  or  another,  by  fair 

means  or  by  foul.     (Old  English  hoc,  hdciht,  hooked.) 
(N.B.    -ook  [except  in  hookah]  is  always  short :  as  book,  brook,  cook, 

crook,  Iwok,  look,  nook,  rook,  shook,  took.) 

Hookah,  hoo'.kah,  a  Turkish  pipe. 

Hoop,  a  band  for  casks.     Whoop,  a  war  cry.     Hope,  Ope. 
Hooped  (1  syl.),  furnished  with  hoops  ;  hoop'-er. 
(N.B.    Unlike  -ook,  -oop  is  always  Ion? :   as  coop,  droop,  hoop,  loopi 

poop,  scoop,  sloop,  stoop,  swoop,  troop,  whoop.) 
"Hoop,"  O.  E.  hdp.    "  Who'jp,"  w6p.    "Hope,"  hopa.    "Ope,"  open. 

Hooping-cough,  lioo'.ping-kof  (should  be  whooping-cough),  a 
cough  with  a  whoop.  (Old  English  loop  or  hweop.) 

Hoot,  a  shout  of  contempt,  to  shout  in  contempt ;    hoot'-ed 

(E.  xxxvi.),  hoot'-ing,  hoot'-er.     (Welsh  hwchw,  a  hoot.) 

(N.B.    Except  in  "foot"  and  "soot,"  -oot  is  always  long:   as  600*, 

coot ,  hoot,  moot,  root,  shoot.    "  Foot "  rhymes  with  put,  and  "  soot " 

is  uncertain,  being  a  rhyme  to /oot,,  cut,  or  hoot.) 

Hrip,  a  iump  on  one  leg,  a  dance,  a  plant,  to  jump  on  one  leg; 
hop,  (past)  hopped,  liopt;  hopp'-ing  (Eule  i.),  hopp'-er. 
Old  English  hopp[ian],  to  hop  or  dance ;  hoppere.  a  hopper. 
"  Hop"  (plant),  German  hopfen;  French  houblon. 

Hope  (1  syl.),  expectation,  to  expect.   Ope  (1  syl.)*  to  open.    Hop. 
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Hoped  (1  syl.),  hup'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  hop'.er  (of  hope). 

Hupped,  Jiopt;    hopp'-ing  (Rule  i.),  hopp'-er  (of  hop). 

Hope'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  hope'ful-ly,  hupe'ful-ness. 
Old  English  hrtpa,  hope,  v.  Jiop[iari],  past  hopode,  past  part,  hopod. 
"Hop,"  Old  English  hopp[ian],  past  hoppcde,  past  part,  hopped. 

Hopper,  hop'.per,  the  funnel  through   which  grain  passes  into 

a  mill;  so  called  from  its  hopping  or  jerking  motion. 
Horal,  hor'.al,  pertaining  to  hours.  Oral,  or'.al,  by  word  of  mouth. 
Hor'ary,  noting  the  hours.    Or'rery,  an  astronomical  toy. 
Latin  Iwra,  the  hour,  horartus  ;  Greek  hdra. 
"  Oral,"  French  ami  (Latin  6s,  gen.  orin,  the  mouth). 
"Orrery,"  so  called  in  compliment  to  C.  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery. 

Horde,  hurd,  a  migratory  tribe.     Hoard,  htird,  a  store. 

French  horde;  German  horde.    "  Hoard,"  Old  English  Jieord,  a  store. 
Horehound,  a  plant.     (Old  English  hara-hunig,  hares'  honey.) 

(There  are  many  similar  compounds  :  as  hara-fdt,  haresfoot ;  hara,' 
mint,  hare-mint ;  hara-ioyrt,  hare-wort,  &c.) 

Horizon,  ho.rl'.zon  (not  hor'ri.zon),  the  line  of  view  where  sky 

and  earth  seem  to  meet. 

Latin  hdrizon  (Greek  htirizd,  to  mark  a  boundary,  Jidros). 
Horizontal,  hor'ri.zon". tal,  on  a  line  with  the  horizon ;    hori- 

zon'tal-ly;  hor'izontal'ity.     (French  horizontal.) 
Horn,  a  hard  substance  projecting  from  the  head  of  some  nui- 

mals,  a  musical  instrument.     Awn,  the  beard  of  grass. 
Horn'-y;  horned,  hdrnd  or  hiir'-ned;  horned-ly,  Jwr'.ned.ly ; 
horned-ness,  hdr' .ned.ness  ;  horn'-er,  a  worker  in  horn  ; 
horn'-ing  (said  of  the  moon).    Awn'-ing,  a  cloth  cover 
to  protect  goods  from  the  sun  or  weather. 
Old  Eng.  horn,  Jwrnleas,  hornless.    Awn,  Lat.  arena;  Gk.  achni. 
Hornblende,  horn.blSnd,  a  mineral.     (German  hornblende). 
Hornet,  a  large  wasp-like  insect.     (Old  English  hyrnet.) 
Horology,  ho.rol'.o.gy,  science  of  clock-making. 

Horologist,    ho.rol'.o.jist;    horolpgical,    hd.ro.lodf'.i.kal  t 

horologe,  M'.ro.lodfje,  a  time-piece ;  horog'raphy. 
Latin  horologlnm,  hortiloglcus ;  Greek  hdra  logos. 

Horoscope,  hor'ro.skdpe  (in  Astral.),  the  aspect  of  the  planets  a.t 
a  given  time  [as  at  the  birth  of  a  child];    horoscopy, 
hor'ros,ko.py,  divination  by  horoscopes. 
French  horoscope;  Latin  horoscopes,  horoscGpium ;  Greek  hOra  sfceJ- 

pcin,  to  investigate  the  hour  [of  nativity]. 
Horrible,  hor'ri.b'l  (not  hor'rub  VI),  dreadful ;  horribly,  Jidr'ri.bliJ 

(not  hor'rub b'ly);  hor'rible-ness. 
Horrid,  hor'rid,  disagreeable;  hor'rid-ly,  hor'rid-ness. 
Horrify,  hor'ri.fy,  to  strike  with  horror;  horrifies,  hor'rl^ 
flze;  hor'rified,  -fide ;  hor'rify.ing ;  horrific,  hor'rif'.ik. 

33 
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Horror,  hor'ror  (not  horrour),  dread ;  horrors,  a  disease  so 

called ;  horror-stricken,  hor'ror.strW'n. 
Latin  horrtbilis,  horrldiis,  horrificus,  horror  (horrire,  to  set  the  hair 
on  end);  French  horrible. 

Hors  de  combat  (Fr.),  hor'  d'  kdne.bah",  disabled  in  battle. 
Horse,  horce,  a  quadruped.    Hoarse,  horse,  rough  in  voice. 

Horse,  the  animal  irrespective  of  sex.     Stallion,  stul'.yiin, 
the  sire.     Mare  (1  syl.),  the  dam.    Foal,  tlie  infant  off- 
spring irrespective  of  sex.    Colt,  Filly,  male  and  fern.  foal. 
Horsed,  hdrst,  mounted  on  horseback ;  horse-shoe,  -shoo. 
Horse'-laugh,  horce  lahf,  a  loud  vulgar  laugh ;  horse-leech. 
Horse-whip,  horce.whtp,  a  whip  for  a  horse,  to  flog ;  horse'- 
whipped,  whtpt;  horse'- whipp-ing  (Eule  i.,  "whip"  is 
treated  as  a  monosyllable),  horse'-whipp-er. 
Horsemanship,  horce'. man.ship,  the  art  of  a  horseman. 
The  Horse  Guards,  (sing.  "One  of  the  Horse  Guards"  or 

"In  the  Horse  Guards,")  cavalry  household  troops. 
Old  Eng.  hors,  hors-steal,  a  horse-stall.     "Hoarse,"  Old  Eng.  hds. 
" Stallion,"  Welsh  ystahvyn.     "Mare,"  Old  English  nxere  or  myrc. 
"Foal,"  Old  English  fola.      "Colt,"  Old  English  colt.     "Filly," 
French  fille;  Latin  filia,  a  daughter. 

Horse-radish,  horce. r ad' -ish  (not  -red'.isli),  a  pungent  root. 

The  word  horse  enters  into  the  name  of  several  plants,  as  horse-bram- 
ble, horse-cucumber,  horse-mint,  horse-vetch,  horse-parsley,  horse- 
chestnut.  The  Greek  hippos,  a  horse,  is  used  also  for  anything 
large  and  coarse,  as  hippo-krgmnos,  a  horse-cliff,  i.e.,  very  steep, 
&C. ;  so  in  Latin  hippo-lapathum,  hippo-mar athrwn,  wild  fennel ; 
hippd-s£llnum,  horse  or  wild  parsley.  Compare  also  horse-play, 
horse-laugh,  horse-faced  (having  a  large  coarse  face),  &c. 

Horticulture,  horf.ti.kfil".tchur,  the  art  of  gardening ;  horticul- 
tural, hor'.ti.kul".tchur.ul;   horticulturist,  hor'.ti.kul".- 
tchiir.ist,  one  skilled  in  garden  plants. 
Fr.  horticulture,  horticultural.     (Lat.  hortus  cultura,  garden  culture.) 

Hortus  siccus,  hor'.tus  slk'.kus,  a  collection  of  plants  dried  and 
sorted.     (Latin  hortus  "seccus,  a  garden  of  dried  plants.) 

Hosanna,  ho.zan'.nah,  an  "  lo  triumphe ! "  to  Jehovah. 

A  Hebrew  word,  meaning  "Save,  I  beseech  thee!"  but  it  is  now 
used  to  signify  "Praise  ! "  "  Glory  be  given  ! " 

Hose,  hoze.  Hoes,  hoze,  plu.  of  hoe,  a  tool.  Owes,  5wz  (v.  owe). 
Hose,  hoze,  stockings.  (The  plu.  hosen,  hd'.zen,  not  in  use.) 
Hosier,  hd'.zher,  a  dealer  in  stockings.  Osier,  d'.zhcr,  willow. 
Hosiery,  ho'.zhe.ry,  stocking-goods. 

"Hose,"  Old  Eng.  hose,  plu.  hosan.     "Osier,"  Fr.  osier;  Gk.  oisua. 
Hospice,  hos'.pis,  an  Alpine  convent  where  travellers  are  enter- 
tained. (Fr.  hospice;  Lat.ftospft!<m,aninn;  hospes,  a  host.) 
Hospitable,  hos'.pi.tti.b'l  (not  hos.pU'.a.b'l');  hospitably,  hos'.pi.- 
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ta.Vly  (not  has. pit',  a  My);  hospitable-ness,  hos'.pl.td.l'l.. 
ness  (not  hos'.plt'.u.b'l.ness). 
Hospitality,  plu.  hospitalities,  hos'.pi.tcil".i.tiz. 
Hospital,  Tios.pi.till,  an  infirmary. 

Latin  hospttdlis,  hospitalitas  (hospes,  a  guest) ;  French  hospitalitie. 
Hospodar,  hos'.po.dar  (not  hospidar),  a  vassal  prince  of  Turkey. 
Host,  fern,  host'ess,  the  entertainer  of  guests.    Host, -an  army, 
a  multitude ;  the  consecrated  wafer  in  the  papal  church. 
Hostel,  hos'.tel,  now  hotel;  hostelry,  hos'.t'l.ry,  an  inn. 

French  hoste,  now  hdtc,  a  landlord.     "Host "  (an  army),  Latin  hostcs. 
"Hostel,"  Low  Latin  hostilaria;  French  hostel,  now  hotel. 


s,  hos'.tage,  a  pledge.     (French  ostage,  now  6tage.) 
Hostile,  hos'.tlle,  inimical ;  hos'tile-ly,  hos'.til.ly  (adv.) 
Hostility,  plu.  hostilities,  hos.til'.i.tiz,  enmity. 
French  hostile,  hostility ;  Latin  hostilis,  hostllUas. 
Hostler,  lios'.ler  (not  os'.ler),  the  man  who  takes  charge  of  the 
horses  at  an  inn.  (Fr.  hosteler,  now  hdteler,  the  innkeeper.) 
Hot,  warm;  (comp.)  hott'-er,  (super.)  hott'-est  (Kule  i.) 

Hott'-er,  warmer.  Otter,  ot'.ter,  an  animal.    Ottar  [of  roses]. 
Hot'-ly,  hot'-ness,  hot'-house ;  hot-pressed,  hot-prest. 
Heat,  heet;  heat'-ed,  heat'.ing,  heat'.er.     Eat,  &c. 
Old  Eng.  hat,  heat,  hot ;  v.  hdt[iari],  past  hdtode,  past  part,  hdtod. 
" Otter,"  0. E.  oter.    "Ottar,"  Arab.    "Eat,"  O.  E.  at;  "eater,"  <kta. 
Hotch-potch,  a  medley.    (See  Hodge-podge.) 
Hotel,  hd.tZll',  a  large  inn.     (French  hdtel,  for  hostel.) 
Hottentot,  hot' .ten.tot,  a  native  of  South  Africa. 
Hough,  hok  (not  huff),  the  ham,  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 
(Of  the  words  in  -ough,  three  are  pronounced  -ok,  viz., 
hough,  lough,  and  shouyh,  two  -off,  five  -uff,  three  -Sir, 
and  three  -ow,  Kule  Ixv.);  houghed,  hokt;  hough' -ing. 
Old  English  h6  or  hoh,  the  hough  or  ham.    The  word  should  be  pro- 
nounced "hoh,"  slightly  guttural,  not  htik. 

Hound,  a  dog  that  hunts  by  scent  and  gives  tongue  upon  trail 
or  drag.  Grayhound  (not  greyhound),  is  a  dog  which  will 
attack  a  gray  or  badger  without  being  taught  so  to  do. 
"Grayhounds"  do  not  use  their  nose  in  coursing,  like 
hounds,  but  their  eyes.  Harrier,  a  dog  for  hares  (Old 
Eng.  harra,  a  hare).  Terrier,  a  fox-dog,  &c.,  so  called 
because  it  will  follow  game  even  to  the  burrow  or  earth- 
hole.  (Fr.  terre  ;  Lat.  terra;  Old  Eng.  hund,  a  hound.) 

Hour,  our,  sixty  minutes  of  time.    Our,  belonging  to  us. 
Hour-ly,  our'.ly;  hour'-hand,  hour'-glass. 

(This  is  one  of  the  three  simple  words  in  which,  from  Fr.  influence, 
the  h  is  wholly  dropped  :  as  in  heir,  honour,  and  honest,  II.  xlviii.) 
French  heure=  eur ;  Latin  hvra;  Greek  h6ra. 

33-2 
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Houri,  hoo'.ry,  plu.  houris  [or  houries],  lioo'.riz,  a  nymph  of 

paradise  in  Mahometan  mythology.    (Arabic  hurl.) 
House,  (noun)  houce,  (verb)  howz  (Kule  li.) 

House,  houce,  a  dwelling-place;  house'-less,  house'-hold; 
house-holds,  flour  for  domestic  use ;  house-maid. ; 
house-leek,  house-keeper ;  house-breaker,  brilker  ; 
house-wife ;  house-wifery,  huz'.if.ry,  economical  do- 
mestic management.  Huzzy,  a  house  trull. 
House,  howz,  to  place  under  the  shelter  of  a  house  ; 

housed,  howzd;   hous-ing,  liowz' -ing. 
Old  English  hus,  hiis-lrice,  house-breaking ;  huso,,  a  housemaid. 
Housel,  how'.zel,  to  give  or  receive  the  eucharist ;   houselled, 

liow'.zeld  ;   hou'sell-ing  (Rule  iii.) 
Old  English  Ktisel[ian],  past  htiselode,  past  part,  hiiselod,  to  give  or 

receive  the  eucharist ;  htisel,  the  eucharist. 
Housing,  how'.zlng,  depositing  in  a  house,  a  cloth  laid  over  a 

saddle ;  housings,  how'.zingz,  horse-trappings. 
"Housing"  (in  a  house),  Old  English  hns,  a  house,  v.  hus[ian]. 
"  Housing"  (a  covering),  "Welsh  hws,  a  housing  or  covering. 

Hove  (1  syl.),  as  hove  in  sight,  appeared  in  sight,  past  tense  of 

heave  in  seaman's  language.  (0.  E.  7it</,  past  t.  of  hebban.) 

Hovel,  hov'.cl  (not  huv'.el),  a  mean  hut;    hovelled  hov'.eld, 

put  into  a  hovel;   hov'ell-ing  (Rule  iii..  -EL). 
Old  English  hdf,  a  house,  with  -el,  diminutive;  Welsh  hogyl,  a  hovel. 
Hover,  hov'.er  (not  hiiv'.er),  to  flutter  over,  to   hang  about; 
hovered,  hdv'.erd;  hov'er-ing,  hov'ering-ly,  hov'er-er. 
(Followed  by  over  or  about.) 

"Welsh  hofio  or  hofian,  to  hover ;  hnf,  that  which  hovers. 
How  (to  rhyme  with  now,  not  with  [/row),  in  what  manner  ? 

How  do  you  do?  i.e.,  how  do  you  duf    (Old  Eng.  dug[an] 

valere  =  "  Quamodo  vfiles,"  how  do  you  thrive  ?) 
Howbeit,  how.be'. it,  nevertheless ;  however,  how  so;  how- 
soever, ]ioiD'.so.ev".er  (not  how'.sum.ev".cr.) 
Old  English  lui,  how  ;  hugcares,  however ;  (gcares,  certainly,  ever). 
Howdah,  how.dah,  a  seat  fixed  on  an  elephant's  back  for  two  or 

more  riders.     (Hindustani  haudah.) 
Howitzer,  howM'.zer,  a  mortar  with  the  trunnions  at  the  middle 

of  the  piece,  and  not  at  the  end. 
A  corruption  of  the  German  haubitze,  a  howitzer. 
Howker,  how.ker,  a  Dutch  fishing-boat.    Hookah,  hoo'.kah,  a 

Turkish  pipe.    Hooker  (to  rhyme  with  looker.) 
Howl  (to  rhyme  with  cowl,  not  with  buivl.)    Owl,  a  bird. 

Howl,  the  cry  of  a  dog,  to  cry  like  a  dog ;  howled  (1  syl.), 
howl'-ing,  howl'-er.     (German  heulen;  Greek  hulad.) 
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How'let,  the  grey  or  brown  owl.    Ow'let,  a  young  owl. 

"Howlet,"  Fr.  hulotte.    "Owlet,"  Old  Eng.  Hie;  Lat.  ul&la. 
Hoy!  (interjection),  stop!  a  small  Dutch  vessel. 

" Hoy"  (a  boat),  Dutch  huy;  French  heu. 
Hoya,  hoy'. yah,  a  hothouse  wall-flower  called  the  wax-plant,  from 

its  waxy  appearance.     It  is  of  the  order  Asclepiadacete. 
Hubbub,  hub'.bub,  uproar.     (Welsh  uban,  a  hubbub,  v.  ubain.) 
Huckaback,  huk'.a.bak  (not  huckerbuck),  toweling. 
Hucklebone,  huk"l.bone,  the  hip  bone.     (Germ,  hooker,  a  knob.) 
Huckster,  hak'.stcr,  a  pedlar;   huck'ster-ing.     (-ster,  Eule  Ixi.) 

Archaic  hucche,  a  hutch  or  chest,  with  -ster.  m 

The  German  word  is  hlike,  a  higgler,  v.  hiiken. 

Huddle,  hud'd'l,  to  crowd  promiscuously  (followed  by  together) ; 

huddled,  hiid'.d'ld;  huddling,  hud'. ling ;  hudd'ler. 
German  hudler,  a  huddler  ;  v.  hudeln,  to  bungle,  to  muddle. 
Hudibrastic,  hu'.di.bras".tik,  in  the  style  of  Hu'dibras. 
Hue,  Hew,  Hugh,  all  hue.    You,  Yew,  Ewe,  TT,  all  it. 
Hue,  hue,  tint ;  hued,  heud,  tinted ;   hue'-less. 
Hew,  to  cut;  hewed,  heud;  hew'-ing;  hew'-er. 
Hugh,  hue,  a  proper  name.    (Dutch  for  "  high.") 
You,  nom.  and  obj.  plu.  of  thou.     (Old  English  eow.) 
Yew,  a  tree.    (Old  English  iw.    The  ash-tree  is  eow.) 
Ewe,  the  dam  of  sheep.     (Old  English  eowu.) 
"  Hue,"  hiw  or  hiow.   "  Hew,"  hedw[an],  past  hedw,  past  part,  hedwen. 
Huff,  plu.  huffs,  hiifs  (Rule  xxxix.).  ill-temper,  to  offend,  to  fine 
your  adversary  at "  draughts "  for  omitting  to  take  a  "man  "; 
huffed,  huft;  huff'-ing,  huff'-er;  to  take  huff,  ...offence. 
Span,  chufar,  to  mock  or  bully  ;  O.  Eng.  hteearf,  to  make  an  exchange. 
Hug,   an  embrace,  to  embrace ;     hugged,   hiigd ;    hugg'-ing 

(Rule  i.),  hugg'-er.     (Welsh  ug,  that  is  enveloping.) 
Huge  (1  syl.),  vast ;  huge'-ly,  huge'-ness.    Hugh,  a  man's  name. 
Old  Eng.  hou,  a  mountain  ;  Germ,  hugel,  Hi/go;  Dutch  hugh,  lofty. 
Hug'ger-mug'ger,  in  disorder;  In  hugger-mugger,  clandestinely. 

Danish  hug,  to  squat ;  smug,  privately,  clandestinely  ("smuggle"). 
Huguenot,  hew'.gne.not,  protestants  of  France;  hu'guenot-ism, 

French  huguenot,  huguenotisme ;  German  hugenott. 
Hulk,  the  body  of  a  ship,  anything  unwieldy,  to  loiter  about ; 
hulk'-y,  heavy,  stupid ;    hulk'-ing,  unwieldy,  loitering 
about ;   The  Hulks,  old  ships  once  used  for  convicts. 
Old  English  hulc,  a  cabin  ;  hulce,  a  light  ship. 

Hull,  the  body  of  a  ship,  a  husk,  to  shell,  to  throw ;  hulled, 
hiild ;  hull'-ing.     (Old  Eng.  hule,  a  husk ;  hulc,  a  ship.) 
Hulla-baloo,  liul'.lah  ba.loo',  an  uproar,  a  confused  noise. 
French  hurlu-btrlu  (hurler  berlue,  to  yell  [like]  a  crazy  man). 
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Hum,  a  murmur,  a  falsehood,  to  deceive,  to  sing  with  the  mouth 
shut,  to  murmur  ;  hummed,  hiimd  ;  humm'-ing  (Rule  i.), 
htunm'-er ;  hum'-drum',  without  animation. 
Humble-bee,  the  buzzing  (not  the  lowly)  bee. 

German  hummen,  to  hum,  to  buzz  ;  hummel-bee,  the  humble-bee. 

"Hum"  (a  falsehood,  to  deceive),  a  contraction  of  humbug,  q.v. 

Human,  you'. man  (R.  xlviii.),  pertaining  to  mankind;  hu'man-ly. 
Humane,  you'. main'  (R.  xlviii.),  compassionate;  humane'-ly. 
Humanise,  you' .mu-nlze,  to  civilise;  hu'manlsed  (3  syl.), 

hu'mams-ing  (Rule  xix.),  hu'manis-er  (Rule  xxxi.) 
Humanity,  you'.mun.i.ty,  benevolence,  kindness. 
Humanity  Studies,  -stud'.iz  or  Humanities,  you.mun'.i.tiz, 

classic  literature  (lit'erce  humanio'res),  so  called  in  oppo- 
sition to  divinity  (or  lit'era  divina). 

French  humain,  humanity,  humaniser;  Latin  humanitas,  humanus. 
Humble,   Mm'. VI  (not  um'.Vl),  lowly,  to   debase;    humbled, 

hum'. V Id;     hum'bling,    hum'bling-ly,     hum'ble-ness, 

huni'bly  (not  iim'.b'l.ness,  um'.bly).  Humble-bee,  v.  Hum. 
Humility,  you.mil'.i.ty,  lowliness  of  mind,  modesty. 
Humiliate,  you.mU'.i.ute,  to  degrade;   humiTiat-ed,  hu- 

mil'iat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  humil'iat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Humiliation,  you.miV .i.a" .shun,  an  abasing. 
French  humble,  humiliU,  humiliation;  Latin  humiilis,  humttiatio, 

humtliator,  v.  humfliare,  hiimttUas. 
Humbles,  lium'.Vlz  for  Umbles,  iim'.b'lz,  the  heart,  liver,  <fec.,  of 

deer,  the  huntsman's  perquisite ;  hum'ble-pie  for  uiuble- 

pie,  pie  made  of  umbles. 
To  eat  umble-pie,  to  be  humiliated  (to  be  sent  from  the 

master's  "  venison  "  to  the  servant's  "  pie  of  umbles." 
Latin  unMltcus,  the  insides  of  anything,  the  navel. 
Humbug,  hum'. bug,  a  pretender,  a  deceiver,  to  hoax;  hum'- 

bugged  (2  syl.),  hum'bugg-ing,  hum'bugg-er.      (This 

/word  is  treated  as  if  bug  were  a  separate  word,  Rule  i.) 
Irish  uim-bog  =  umbug,  soft  copper,  worthless  money,  a  mixture  of 

bad  copper  and  brass,  issued  by  James  I.,  whence  umbug  is  the 

opposite  of  sterling  or  genuine  (F.  Crossley). 
Humeral,  you'.me.rul.    Humoral,  you'.mo.rul. 

Humeral,  pertaining  to  the  Ira'merus  or  shoulder; 
Humoral,  pertaining  to  the  humours  or  fluids  of  the  body. 
Humerus,  you'.me.riis,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow ; 
Humourous,  you'.mo.riis,  full  of  humour  or  fun. 
"Humeral,"  Fr.  humeral,  hum^rus;  Lat.  h&m&rus;  Gk.  6mds. 
"Humoral,"  French  humeur;  Latin  humor,  moisture. 

Huinic,  you'.mik  [acid],  obtained  from  humus  or  moulcl, 
Latin  humus,  moiild,  moist  earth. 
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Humid,  you'. mid,  moist;  humidity,  dampness. 

French  humide,  humidite" ;  Latin  humtdus,  hilmldUas. 
Humiliate,  you.mll'.i.ate;  humil'iat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),humil'iat-ing 

(R.  xix.);  humiliation,  you.mil' d.a.shun ;  humil'ity. 
Humite,  you'.mltc,  a  precious  stone  of  a  brown-red  tint. 

So  named  after  Sir  Abraham  Hume,    (-ite,  a  stone,  Greek  lithos.) 
Hummock,  hum'.mok,  a  hillock,  a  mass  of  floating  ice. 
Hammock,  hum'.mok,   a  swing  bed  [on  board  ship]. 

"  Hummock,"  hump  with  dim.  -ocl*  ,•  Latin  umbo ;  Greek  amb6n. 
"  Hammock,"  Indian  hamacas,  nets  for  sleeping  on. 

Hummums,  Persian  sweating-baths.    (Persian  liamman.") 
Humour,  you'.m'r,  moisture,  temper,  fun,  to  indulge;  humoured, 

you'.merd;  hu'mour-ing,  hu'mour-er; 
Hu'mour-less,  hu'mour-ist ;   hu'mour-some,  you'.mor.sum. 

(-some,  Old  English  "  full  of,") 
Hu'mourous,  jocose.    Hu'merus,  from  shoulder  to  elbow. 

Hu'mourous-ly,  you'.mor.its.ly ;    hu'mourous-ness. 
Latin  humor,  moisture.    According  to  an  old  theory,  there  are  four 
principal  "  humours"  in  the  body,  on  the  due  proportion  and  com- 
bination of  which  a  man's  temper  and  disposition  depend.    The 
four  humours  are  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy. 

Hump,  a  protuberance  [on  the  back] ;   hump'-back,  one  with  a 

protuberance  on  the  back ;    hump-backed,  hump-bakt. 
Latin  umbo;  Greek  ambtin.    (In  Danish  humpe  is  "to  hobble.") 
Humus,  you'.mus,  black  mould.    (Latin  humus,  mould.) 
Hunch,  a  hump,  to  elbow ;  hunched  (1  syl.),  hunching ;  hunch- 
backed, -bakt.    Hunk  or  hunch  [of  bread],  a  large  slice. 
Lat.  uneus,  bowed ;  Gk.  oykos,  bulk,  mass  (v.  ogkod,  to  enlarge). 
Hundred,  hun'.dred  (not  hun'.dcrd),  ten-times-ten ;  hxm'dredth, 
hun'dred-fold ;    hun'dred-weight,   -wait   (marked  cwt.t 
that  is,  c  for  centum,  a  hundred,  and  wt.),  112  Ibs. 
Old  English  hundred,  hundrath,  hund,  hundfeald,  hundtig. 
Hung,  suspended;  hanged,  hungd  [on  a  gallows];  hung-beef, 
beef  salted  and  dried.  (0.  E.  hang[ian],  hangede,  hanged.) 
Hunger,  hung'ger,  desire  for  food,  to  crave  food;  hxingered, 

hiing'gerd;  hunger-ing,  liuny'ger.ing. 
Hun'gry,  feeling  a  craving  for  food  ;  hun'gri-ly  (Rule  xi.) 
Old  English  hungu,  v.  hungr[ian],  hungrig,  hungry. 
Hunks,  a  sordid  man,  a  niggard.     (Welsh  one.) 
Hunt,  a  chase,  to  chase;  hunt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  hunt'-ing. 
Hunt'-er,  fern,  huntress,  one  who  hunts ;  hunt'-er,  a  horse 

for  hunting ;  huntsman  (not  huntman). 
Hunting,  Coursing.     "  Hunting,"  the  pursuit  of  game  by 
jjorses  and  a  pack  of  hounds.    "  Coursing,"  searching  for 
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hares  and  rabbits  chiefly  on  foot  with  two  hounds  held 
in  leash  and  slipped  together. 
Old  English  huntath,  a  hunting  ;  huntere,  v.  hunt[ian],  past  huntode, 

past  part,  huntod,  huntdd,  huntung,  a  hunting. 
Hurdle,  hur'.d'l,  twigs  twisted  into  a  frame  for  a  fence,  to  fence 

with  hurdles ;  hurdled,  liur'.d'ld ;  hurdling. 
Old  English  hyrdel  (hyrde,  a  guard,  a  guardian,  a  keeper). 
Hur'dy-gur'dy,  a  stringed  hist,  worked  by  a  wheel  and  handle. 

"Hurdy,"  Ital.  ordigno,  a  machine;  "gurdy"  is  guitar  with  dim. 
Hurl,  to  cast.  Earl,  url,  an  English  peer  next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 

Hurled  (1  syl.),  hurl'-ing,  hurl'-er.     (Old  Eng.  Jnceofa.) 
Hur'ly-bur'ly,  uproar.     (Fr.  hurlu-berlu,  yelling  of  madmeu.) 
Hurrah!  hoo.rdh !  a  shout  of  exultation.     (German  Imrrali!) 
Hurricane,  hur'.ri.kaiii,  a  stonn  of  wind ;    hurricane,  Mr'ri.- 
kdh.nu,  plu.  hurricanoes,  hiir'ri.kah.noze  (liule  xlii.) 

This  is  not  a  comp.  of  hurry  cane  (to  carry  off  the  sugar  canes  rapidly), 
but  the  Span,  hurican;  Ital.  oragano;  Fr.  ouragon  (vrage,  a  storm). 

Hur'ry.     Haste.      "Hurry"  implies  haste  with  confusion   or 

agitation.    "  Haste"  simply  implies  speed  and  dispatch. 
Hurried,  hur'rld,  hastened  and  flustered;  hurries,  hur'rlz ; 

hurried-ly;   hur'ri-er,  hur'ry-ing,  hur'ry-skur'ry. 
Welsh  gyriad,  a  racing,  a  forcing  on,  gyrol,  gyru,  to  hurry  on. 
•hurst,  a  copse,  a  thicket.    Erst,  formerly. 

Ang.  Sax.  hyrste,  a  copse.     "Erst,"  (erst,  for  drest,  super  of  <tr. 
Hurt,  injury,  to  injure ;  (past)  hurt,  (past  part.)  hurt;  hurt'-ing, 

hurt'-er;  hurt'-ful  (R.  viii.),  hurt' ful-ly,  hurt'ful-ness. 
Old  English  hyrt  (Italian  urto,  a  blow,  v.  urtare,  to  strike). 
Hurtle,  hur'.t'l,  to  clash  together,  to  jostle;   hurtled,  hur'.t'ld; 

hurt'ling.     (French  hurter,  to  run  foul  of  each  other.) 
Hurtle-berry,the whortle-berry.  (Gcrm.lieidel  bcere, heath-berry.) 
Hus'band,  fern,  wife   (1   syl.) ;     (verb)  to    manage    frugally ; 
hus'band-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  hiis'band-ing ;    hus'band-man, 
a  tiller  of  the  soil.     Hus'band-less,  liuz'. band-less. 
Husbandry,  huz' .ban.dry ,  tillage,  domestic  economy. 

Old  English  Matbonda,  not  the  house  band,  but  the  house  proprietor 

or  house  holder.     "  Wife,"  Old  English  wif. 

Hush,  to  silence ;   hushed  (1  syl.),  hush'-ing.     (German  husch.) 
Husk,  a  shale ;  husk'-y,  full  of  husks,  hoarse ;   husk'i-ly  (Rule 

xi.),  husk'i-ness.     (German  hulse,  a  sheath,  a  husk.) 
Hussar,  hoo.zar',  one  of  the  hussars  or  light  cavalry.     Huzza ! 
"  Hussar,"  Fr.  hussard,  from  the  Hungarian  housz-ar  (20-pay),  because 
to  form  this  corps  the  Hungarian  nobles  equipped  at  their  own 
expense  one  man  out  of  every  twenty  families. 

Hussif,  liiiz'.if,  a  case  to  contain  needles,  cotton,  &c.  (house-wife), 
Hussite,  Jius'.lte,  a  follower  of  John  Huss  of  Bohe'mia. 
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Hussy,  huz'.zy,  a  slattern.    (Old  English  husa,  a  maidservnnt.) 
Hustings,  hus'.tings,  a  booth  where  votes  are  taken,  a  platform. 

Old  English  Ituttiity,  a  busting,  a  place  of  council. 
Hustle,  hits' s' I,  to  push  together,  to  elbow  out;  hustled,  hits'.. 

s'ld;  hustling,  hits'. ling ;  hustler,  hiis'.ler. 
Dutch  hutselen,  to  shake  about ;  Danish  hutcre,  to  act  violently. 
Huswife,  hiis'.wife,  a  thrifty  female  house  manager. 

Hussif,  liuz'.if,  a  neetllo  and  cotton  case.     (0.  E.  hus  wif.) 
Hut,  a  mean  cottage,  a  temporary  dwelling,  to  place  in  huts; 
hutt'-ed  (Rule  i.),  hutt'-ing.     (Germ,  hutte ;  Fr.  hutte.) 
Hutch,  a  rabbit  coop,  a  slight  wooden  chest.     (French  Ituche.) 
Huzza,  hoo'ziih',  a  shout  of  joy  or  triumph,  to  shout  with  joy; 

huzza-ing,  huzzaed'  (2  syl.)     Hussar',  n  horse  soldier. 
"  Huzza,"  German  hvs*ah  !    "  Hussar,"  Uoheiniau  liouaz-ar. 
Hyacinth,  hl'.a.ntnth,  a  bulbous  flowering  pluut;  hyacinthine, 

hl'.a.sin".th1H;  purple,  like  a  hyacinth. 
French  hyacinthe ;  Latin  hyacinth/us;  Greek  huakiiithtis. 
According  to  Grecian  fable,  Hyacintbos  was  a  Laconian  youth  greatly 
beloved  by  Apollo,  but  accidentally  killed  by  him  with  a  discus. 

Hyads  or  Hyades,  hi'. adz  or  lil'.u.deez,  a  cluster  of  seven  stars, 
the  rising  of  which  (with  the  sun)  was  supposed  to  indi- 
cate rain.     (Lat.  hyadcs  ;  Gk.  huades,  v.  hu6,  to  rain.) 
Hybrid,  hi'.brld,  a  mongrel,  [applied  to  words]  compounded  of 
different  languages  as  bi-monthly  ;  hybridous,  hl'.brld.us; 
hybridism,  hi' '.bnd.lzm. 
Hybridise,  hl'.brid.lze ;   hybridised  (3  syl.),  hy'bridls-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  hybridisation,  ]u'.br~id.i.zay".tihiin. 
French  hybride;  Latin  hybrida  (Greek  hubris  wanton  violence). 
Hydatids  or  hydatides,  hi'.dii.tldz  or  hi'.dut".i.deez,  small  vesi- 
cles of  water  (supposed  to  be  animals)  found  in  dropsical 
patients,  the  simplest  kind  of  intestinal  worms. 
Greek  hud&tin,  plu.  huddtldfs,  vesicles  of  water  (huddr,  water). 
Hydr-  before  vowels,  hydro-  before  consonants  (Latin  form  of 

the  Greek  prefix  hudr,  hudro-);  huddr,  water. 
Hydra,  hi'.drah,  a  water-snake.     (Lat.  hydra;   Gk.  hitdra.) 
Hydr-acid,  hi.dms'.id,  an  acid  containing  hy'drogen  as  an 

essential  element.     (Greek  hudr-;  Latin  acidus.) 
(This  hybrid  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  " aquacid"  would  be  good  Lat.) 
Hydr-angea,  hl.drdntje'.ah  (the  c  is  to  soften  the  g),  a  shrub. 

Greek  huddr  aggos,  a  water  pitcher,  which  the  seed-vessel  resembles. 
Hydrant,  hi'.drant,  a  pipe  for  the  discharge  of  water. 
Greek  hudrain6,  to  sprinkle  water,  to  irrigate. 
Hydr-ate,  hl.drate,  a  compound  containing  water  in  chemical 

combination  :  thus,  slaked  lime  is  a  "  hydrate  of  lime." 
Hydraulics.  hl.draw'.H1ts  (E.  Ixi.),  the  science  which  treats 
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of  water  iu  motion,  the  laws  by  which  the  motion  is  regu- 
]ated,  the  machines  employed,  and  the  eft'ects  produced. 
The  science  which  treats  of  water  at  rest  is  Hydrostatics. 
Hydraulic,  hl.draiv'.ttk  (adj.) :  as  hydraulic-press. 
Greek  hudraulis  or  hudraullktis  (huddr  aulSs,  a  water  pipe). 
Hy'dro-  before  consonants,  same  as  hy'dr-.    (Gk.  huddr,  water.) 
Hy'dro-cephaltis,  -sef'.a.lus,  water  in  the  head ;    hy'dro- 
cephalic,  -se,f.al".ik.  (Gk.  huddr  kcpliale,  water  in  the  head.) 
Hy'dro-dynamics,  -dl.nam'.ifa,  the  science  which  treats  of 

water  as  n  force ;  hy'dro-dynam'ic  (adj.) 
Greek  huddr  dun&mls,  water  [as]  a  force. 
Hydro-gen,  hi'.dro.djen,  the  gas  most  prevalent  in  water. 

(Water  consists  of  two  volumes  of  hyd.  to  one  of  oxy.) 
Greek  huddr  gennad,  to  generate  water. 
Hydropathy,    hl.drop'.a.rhS,  the  water    cure ;      hydropathist, 

hl.drop'.a.rhist ;  hydropathic,  hl.dro.puth'.ik. 
Greek  huddr  pathos,  water  [the  cure  of]  disease. 
Hydro-phobia,  hi.dro.fo' M.ah,  canine  madness. 
Greek  huddr  phUbSs,  water-dread,  the  dread  of  water. 
Hy'dro-statics,  -stiit'.iks  (R.  Isi.),  the  science  which  treats 
of  water  at  rest :  its  weight,  pressure,  specific  gravity,  A'c. 
(See  Hydraulics,  Hydrodynamics.) 
Greek  huddr  stattktis,  water  static  or  at  rest. 
Hydro-zoa,  hi'dro-zd'.ah,  living  creatures  in  water. 
Greek  huddr  z6a,  living  animals  in  water. 
Hyena  or  hyaena,  hl.e'.nah,  a  wild  beast  of  the  dog  family. 

Latin  hymia;  Greek  hitaina  (hus,  a  hog,  so  called  from  its  mane). 
Hygiene,  hl'.djteen  (not  hi'.djeen),  health,  how  to  preserve  and 
how  to  restore  it;    hygienic,   hi' '.dji.en" '.ik ;    hygieist, 
hl.dje'.ist.    Hygieia,  hl.dje'.ah,  the  goddess  of  health. 
Greek  Jvngteia,  health  ;  hwjlcinos,  pertaining  to  health. 
Hy'gro-  (Greek  prefix,  moist).     Greek  hugros,  moisture. 

Hygrometer,  hl.grom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air;  hygrometry,  hi.gront'.- 
e.try ;     hygrometric,   hl'.gro.met".rik ;    hygrometrical, 
lii.f>ro.mct".n.kiil ;    liygromet'rical-ly. 
Greek  hugros  m^trdn,  the  measure  of  moisture. 
Hygrology,  hl.grol'.o.gy,  treats  of  the  phenomena  due  to 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  their  causes  and  effects. 
Greek  hugrtis  Itigds,  a  treatise  on  [atmospheric]  moisture. 
Hygro-scope,  ]i,l?.gro.skdpe,  an  instrument  to  show  the  dry- 
ness  and  moisture  of  the  air;  hy'gro-scopic,  -skop'.ik.  ' 
Greek  hugrtis  sktipfd,  to  look  at  the  moisture. 
Hygro-statics,  hi'.gro-stat'.iks  (Rule  Ixi.),  the  science  of 

comparing  degrees  of  moisture. 
Greek  hugrds  st&ttktis,  moisture  static  or  at  rest. 
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Hyloeo-saurus,  lil'.le.o.saw".rus,  a  fossil  wood-lizard. 

Greek  hu,U  sauros,  wood-lizard.     It  should   be   Hylesaui'os  or 
HylOsaUTUS.    Dr.  Mantell's  compound  is  not  a  good  one. 

Hylism,  hi'.lizm,  the  theory  which  regards  matter  as  the  prin- 
ciple  of  evil.    (Greek  hule,  wood,  raw  material,  matter.) 
Hylotheism,  lil'.lo,Tliee".\zm,  the  belief  that  matter  is  God ; 
hylo-theist,  hi'.lo.Thee".!ist,one\tho  believes  in  hylotheism. 
Greek  huU  thftis  -ism,  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  God. 
Hy'lo-zoism,  -zd'.1zm,ihe  belief  that  life  is  only  material  organism; 

hy'lo-zoist,  -zd'.ist.    (Greek  huU  ztig,  matter  [is]  life.) 
Hymen,  hi'. men,  the  god  of  wedlock ;  hymeneal,  hi' .me.nee" .til. 

Greek  Hun&n,  Hymen  ;  humSnaios;  Latin  Hymen. 
Hymenoptera,  hl'.men.op".te.rah,  an  order  of  insects  with  four 
membranous  wings,  like  bees,  wasps,  &c.;  hymenop'ter, 
one  of  the  above  order;  hymenopterous,  hi'.mcn.op".te.rus. 
Greek  humSn  pteron,  membrane  wing. 
Hymn,  Mm,  a  sacred  lyric.    Him,  obj.  sing,  of  He. 

Hymnal,  Mm'.nal,  a  collection  of  hymns ;  hyninol'ogy. 
Hymn,  to  praise  in  hymns;    hymned,  Mmd;    hymn-ing, 

Mm'. ing ;    hymnic,  Mm'.nik.     (The  y  points  to  Greek.) 
O.  E.  hymen  ;  Lat.  hymnus ;  Gk.  humntis,  v.  hum#6,  to  praise  in  song. 
Hyoscyarniis,  Jn'.os.sl".a.mus,  henbane.    (Old  Eng.  henne -belle.) 
Latin  hyoscydmus  (Greek  hits  ku&mtis,  hog-bean). 
Bane  is  a  corruption  of  Old  English  belene,  lelune,  or  lelone. 

Hyper-,  hl'.per-  (Gk.  prefix),  over,  above,  beyond.     (Gk.  hiiper.) 
Hy'per-sesthesia,  -cs.Thee'.zi.ah,  morbid  sensibility. 
Greek  huper  aistMsts,  over  sensibility. 
Hyperbola,  M.per'.bo.lah.    Hyperbole,  hl.per'.bo.le: 

Hyper'-bola,  one  of  the  conic  sections  or  curves ; 

Hyper-bole,  hl.per'.bo.le  (not  hi. per'. bole),  exaggeration. 
Hyper-boloid,  hl.per' .bo.loid,  a  geometrical  solid  formed  by 

the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola  about  its  axis. 
Hyperbolic,  hl'.per.bol"M;   hyperbolical,  hi'.per.bol.i.kal, 

exaggerated ;  hyperbol'ical-ly. 
Hyperbolism,  hl.per'. bol.lzm ;   hyper'bolist ; 
Hyperbolise,    hLper'.bo.llze    (Rule  xxxi.);     hyper'bolised 

(4  syl.),  hyper'bolis-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Latin  hyperbdle,  hyperbolicus  (Greek  huper-balW,  to  overshoot). 
Hyper-borean,  hi'.per-bd'.re.an,  far  north. 
Latin  hyperWrtus ;  Greek  hupcrbdreios,  in  the  extreme  north,  [where 

the  "hyperboreans"  were  supposed  to  live], 

Hy'per-critical,   -krti'.i.kal,  over  critical;    hy'per-crit'ic ; 
hyper-criticism,  hl'.per-kritf.i.stim,  petty  criticism; 
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Hypo -critical,  hip'.o.kritf.i.kal,  deceitful;   hypo-critical-ly, 
French  hypercritique ;  Greek  huper  "krltiktis.    (Sec  Hypocrisy.) 

Hyper-dulia,  hl'.pgr.du'.li.ah  (better  -du.li'.aK),  a  special 
service  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Greek  huper  douhia  or  doulin,  extreme  servitude.    "Dulia,"  in  the 

Iloman  Catholic  Church  is  an  inferior  adoration  paid  to  saints,  in 

contradistinction  to  "latri'a,"  the  worship  paid  to  deity  only. 

Hyphen,  hi'. fen,  a  short  line  to  join  together  two  parts  of  a 

word:  asmess-matc ;  hyphened,  hi'.fend  .joined  by  a  hyphen. 

Lat.  hyphen  (Gk.  huph'cn,  "under  one,"  both  belonging  to  one  word). 
Hypo-,  liip'.o-  (Gk.  prefix),  under,  less  in  quantity.     (Gk.  hupo.) 

Hypo-chondria,  hlp'.o-kon'.dri.ah,  the  spaces  each  side  of 
the  epigastric  region;  hyp'o-chondriac;  hypo-chondriasis, 
lup.o-kon.drl' '.a.sls,  melancholy;  hyp'o-chondriac,  -lion'.- 
dri.uk,  one  affected  with  melancholy ;  hyp'o-chondriacal, 
-kon.dri'.a.kal;  hyp'o-chondri'acal-ly ;  hypo-chondria- 
cism,  hip'.o-kon.dri'.a.sizm,  the  disease  of  melancholy, 
Greek  hupo  chtindrOs,  under  the  cartilage  or  spaces  each  side  of  the 
epigastric  region," supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy. 

Hypocrisy,  plu.  hypocrisies,  M.pok'.ri-slz,  dissimulation; 
hypocrite,  h'ip' .o.krit,  a  dissembler. 

Hyp'o-crit'ical,  deceitful.  Hy'per-crit'ical,  over  critical; 
hyp'o-crit'ical-ly,  deceitfully.  Hy'per-crit'ical-ly. 

Latin  hypocrisis,  hypocrUa;  Greek  hupd-krisis,  hupd-krltes,  hupd- 
Icritlktis,  huptf-krlsta  (v.  hvpd-krlntimai). 

Hy'po-gastric,  -gcis'.irll;,  pertaining  to  the  hypo-gastrium, 

Mp'.o-gas'.tri.um,  or  paunch. 
Greek  hupS-rjastritin,  the  paunch  (hupo  gaster,  under  the  abdo'men). 

Hy'po-phosphite,  fas'. fit ,  a  compound  of  hypo-phosphorous 
acid  with  a  base  (-ite  [in  Chem.]  a  salt  formed  from  ail  ncid 
ending  in  -ous  not  -ic);  hy'po-phosphorous,  -fos'.fo.rTu 
[acid],  an  acid  which  contains  less  oxygen  than  "  phos- 
phorous acid,"  and  phosphorous,  fos'.fo.rus  [acid]  con- 
tains less  than  phosphoric  acid  (4c  [in  Chem.]  denotes. 
the  highest  possible  quantity  of  oxygenj. 

Greek  hupo,  an  inferior  quantity,  with  phosphite,  &c. 

Hypostasis,  hl.pos'.ta.sl-t,  distinct  personality  combined  with 
perfect  union  (applied  to  the  Trinity);  hypostatic,  hl.po.. 
stat'.ik,  individual  but  united;  hypostatical,  1ft.po.stat'.- 
i.kal;  hy'postat'ical-ly. 

Latin  hypost&sis  ;  Greek  hupo-stdsis,  subsistence,  reality,  essence  (v. 
huphistamai,  to  subsist  or  remain  when  everything  else  is  gone). 

Hy'po-sulphate,  -sul'.fatc,  a  compound  of  hypo-sulphuric 
acid  with  a  base;  ny'po-sulphite,  -sul'.fit,  a  compound 
of  hj'po-sulphurous  acid  with  a  base;  hy'po-sulphuric, 
-sul.fu'.rik  [acid],  an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than 
sulphu'ric  acid,  hut  more  than  sul'phurous  acid ;  hy'po- 
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sulphurous,  -sul'.fu.riis,  a  compound  containing  less  oxy. 
gen  than  sulphurous  acid. 

Greek  hypo-,  inferior  in  quantity,  -ate  denotes  a  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  acid  in  -ic  with  a  base,  -ite  denotes  a  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  acid  in  -ous  with  a  base,  -ic,  the  highest  state  of 
oxygenation ;  -ous,  an  inferior  state. 

Hypothenuse,  hl.poth'.e.nuce,  the  longest  side  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  or  the   side   opposite   the  right-angle. 
(This  word  ought  to  ue  hypot'enuse.) 
Latin  hypotenusa,  (Greek  hupoteinO,  to  subtend) ;  French  hypotenuse; 

German  hypotenuse;  Spanish  hipotenusa. 

Hypothecate,  hi.poth'.e.kate,  to  assign  in  pledge  as  security  ; 
hypoth'ecat-ed   (Rule    xxxvi) ;     hypoth'ecat-ing   (Rule 
xix.),    hypoth'ecat-or    (Rule    xxxvii.);     hypothecation, 
hl.poth' '.e.hay" '.slnm ;   hypoth'ec,  a  lien  on  movables. 
Lat.  hypotheca,  hypothccdrius ;    Gk.  hupo-tMM;  Fr.  hypotheqitr.. 
Hypothesis,  plu.  hypotheses,  lil.poth'S.sis,  hi.poth'.%.secz,  a 
supposition,    something    assumed    for    argument-sake ; 
hypothetic,     hi.po.rhet".ik,    assumed    without    proof; 
hypothetical,  hi'.po.Thet".i.kal ;   hypothet'ical-ly. 
Latin  hypothesis;  Greek  hupo-tMsts  (hupo-tithemi). 
Hyson,  hi'. sun,  best  green  tea.     (Chin,  hi-tshun,  first  gathering.) 
Hyssop,  hiss' .up,  a  plant.     (Latin  liyssiipus ;  Greek  husstipos.) 
Hysterics,    hiss.tgr'riks,    mother-fits ;    hysteria,    hiss.te'.rl.ah ; 

hysterical,  hiss.ter'ri.kal ;  hyster'ical-ly. 
Latin  hystericce  (Greek  husttrte,  the  womb). 
Hythe,  hlthe,  a  staith,  a  landing  place.     (Old  English  Jtyth.) 

I,  Eye,  i.    High,  hi.    Hie,  hi. 

I,  pron.,  (poss.)  mine,  (obj.)  me.     Flu.  we,  oxtrs,  us. 

My,  our,  are  possessive  pronouns. 
Anglo-Saxon  ic,  gen.  min,  dat.  me,  ace.  mcc. 
Plu.  we,  gen.  user,  dat.  tJ.s,  ace.  lisic. 
fit  will  be  seen  that  our  "obj."  is  the  "  datii'e"  case,  not  the  ate, 

Errors  of  Speech. — I  for  Me. 
Let  you  and  I  set  them  a  better  example.    (Let  mcj 
Let's  you  and  I  go.    (That  is,  let  us,  viz.,  you  and  me  go.) 
Between  you  and  J,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
For  you  and  I  it  has  no  sort  of  interest.    (For  me.) 
They  can  do  nothing  without  you  and  I  to  help  them. 
This  is  for  you  and  /.    (For  you  and  for  me.) 
It  has  long  puzzled  a  good  many,  you  and  I  among  the  number. 

Me  for  I. 

Who's  there?    It  is  only  me.    Only  you  and  me,  are  left. 
Whocalls?    Me.     (I  call.)    Who  told  him  ?    Me. 
Better  you  than  me.     Sooner  you  than  me. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  neither  you  nor  me  had  any  hand  in  it. 

Eye,  the  organ  of  vision.     (Old  English  eye  or  edge.} 

High,  hi,  elevated.     (Old  English  hedh.) 

Hie,  hi,  away,  to  make  haste.     (Old  Eng.  hir;[an].  to  hie.) 
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-ia  (Lat.),  things  pertaining  to :  rega'lia,  insignia. 

-ia  (in  Bot .),  denotes  a  class  or  order :  as  monogyn'ia. 

-iad  (Greek  suffix,  -iades,  a  patronymic),  belonging  to,  about : 

Luciad,  Dunciad,  Batiad,  Rosciad,  Henriade  (Fr.),  «tc. 
Ibidem,  i.bi'.dem  (Lat.),  in  the  same  place;  ibid.,  I'. bid. 
Ibis,  i'.blss,  an  African  bird.     (Latin  His;  Greek  1615.) 
-ible  (Latin  i-bil-is)  adj.,  liable  to,  able  to,  full  of,  fit  for :  risible, 

fit  for  laughter ;  mixible,  able  to  be  mixed. 
(Words  from  Latin  verbs  not  of  the  first  conj.  add  -iblc,  these  from 

the  fimt  conj.,  with  all  native  words,  and  those  coined  by  ourselves, 

add  -able.    For  exceptions  see  Bule  xriii.) 

Iberis,  i'.be.ris,  the  candy-tuft  (from  Iberia,  Spain). 
(The  -e-  is  long  in  Latin  and  Greek  ISrjpla, 

-ic  (Latin  -ic-us),  adj.,  pertaining  to:  cttAic,  gigantic. 

-ic,  -ics  (Greek  -ik-a),  added  to  names  of  sciences. 

(Except  in  the  five  words  borrowed  from  the  French,  [arilhmeiiqut, 
logique,  magique,  natsique,  and  rhetorique],  the  plural  "-ics"  ia 
employed,  as  it  ought  always  to  be :  conies,  optics,  &c.) 

-ic  (Greek  -ik-os)  in  Pathology,  "in  an  excited  state";  tetan'ic. 
(In  Chem.)  an  acid  containing  the  largest  possible  quan- 
tity of  oxygen :  as  ni'tric  [acid]. 

-ical  (Latin  -l-cal-is-),  adj.  "pertaining  to":  astronom-ical. 
Ice  (1  syl.),  frozen  water,  to  cover  with  ice  or  sugar ;  iced  (1  syl.) ; 
ic-ing,  ice' -ing  (Rule  xix.);  icy,  i'-*y;  I'ci-ly,  I'ci-ness; 
icicle,  i'M.k'1,  a  pendent  of  ice ;  ice'-berg,  a  mountain  of 
ice ;  ice'-floe,  -flo,  a  small  mass  of  floating  ice ;  ice'-house, 
a  place  for  storing  ice ;  ice-pack,  broken  and  drifting  ice 
again  united  into  an  irregular  mass. 
Old  English  is  or  ins,  isgicfl,  an  icicle. 

Icelander,  ice'Mn.der,  a  native  of  Iceland ;  Icelah'dic. 
Ich  dien,  ee'k'  deen',  "I  serve."  The  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

(This  motto  was  first  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince,  134G .) 
Ichneumon,  Ik.new'.mon,  a  son  of  weasel  (common  in  Egypt). 
Ichneumonidse,  ik'.ncic.mon".'(.dee  (-idee,  a  group  or  family). 
Ichneumonidan,  lU'.neic.mon".i.dun,  pertaining  to  the  ... 
Latin  ichneumon  (Greek  ichnvs,  a  footstep,  so  called  because  it  fol- 
lows the  footsteps  of  the  crocodile). 
Ichor,  i'.kor,  the  blood  of  gods,  the  pus  of  ulcers:   icliorous, 

i'.kor.iis,  like  ichor.     (Greek  ichdr.) 
Ich'thyo-,  ik'.rh$.o-  (Greek  prefix),  fish :  ichthus,  fish. 
Ichthyo-graphy,  ik'.rhe-og'.ra.fy,  treatise  on  fishes. 
Greek  ichthus  graphe,  a  description  of  fishes. 
Ichthyo-logy,  ik'.rhe-ol'.o.gy,  a  history  of  fishes. 
Greek  ichthu*  Ifytf,  a  treatise  on  fishes. 
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Ichthyo-graphist,  Ik' '.rhe.og" '.ra.flst ;  ichthyol'ogist. 
Ichthyo-lite,  Ik'.rhe.o.lite,  &  fossil  fish. 
Greek  ichthus  lithos,  a  flab  [of]  stone. 
Ichthyo-saurus,  ik'.rhe.o-saw".rus,  the  fish-lizard. 
Greek  ichthua  sauros,  the  fish-lizard  or  saurian. 
Iclithiosis,  Ik'. T he. d". sis,  a  thickening  of  the  skin. 
Greek  ichlhus,  [scaly  like]  a  fish. 
Icicle,  i'.si.k'l;  i'ci-ness,  i'ci-ly.     (See  Ice.) 
Icono-,  l.kon'.o-  (Greek  prefix),  image;  eikdn,  an  image. 
Icono-clast,  i.kon'.o.klast,  a  breaker  of  idols  or  images. 
Icono-clasm,  i.kon'.o.klazm.     (Greek  klastts,  Ida6,  to  break.; 
Icosahedron,    i'.ko.sa.hed".rXn,    having    twenty    equal    sides; 

icosahedral,  i.ko.saMd".ral.   (Gk.  eikosi,  twenty,  li> 
Icy,  i'.sy,  full  »f  ice,  cold  as  ice,  consisting  of  ice.     (See  Ice.) 
I'd,  I'd,  contraction  of  I  would. 
id.,  contraction  of  idem  (Latin),  the  same. 
-id  (Lat.  -id-us),  nouns,  something  subject  to  an  action:  acid. 
-id  (Gk.  -id£s,  patronymic),  "of  the  race,"  "about'':  JEne'id. 
-id  (Gk.  -eidos),  nouns.    (In  CJiem.)  preceded  by  -o-,  and  indica- 
ting "likeness,"  "resemblance  to":  alkaloid,  spheroid. 
(We  pronounce  -old  in  these  compounds  as  one  syllable,  but  the 
French  have  preserved  the  proper  separation,  and  we  should  have 
done  the  same :    al'.ka.lo.id  and  rphe.ro. id  would  be  far  better 
than  al'.ka.loid  and  tphef.roid.) 

-idse  (Gk.  -id4s,  patronymic),  a  group  or  family:  cani'dtc. 

-ide  (1  syl.,  Gk.  -eidos),  like,  (in  CJwm.)  bases,  combinations  of 

oxygen  not  forming  acids:  oxide,  chloride. 
Idea,  i.dee'.ah,  a  mental  conception  ;  Ide'a-less ;  ideal,  l.dee'.ul ; 
Ide'al-ly;  ideal-ism,  i.dee'.al.izm  •  idealise  (Kale  xxxi.\ 
i.dee'.ul.lze;   Ide'alised  (4  syl.) ;   Ide'alls-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
ide'alls-er;   idealisation,  i.dce'.iil.i.zay".shfln;    ideality, 
i.dee.ul".i.ty,   enthusiasm  from   ideas;    Ide'allst.      The 
Ide'al,  the  imaginary  standard   of   perfection.       Beau 
ideal  (Fr.),  bu  Ldee'.al, imaginary  standard  of  the  beautiful. 
Ideology  (q.v.)    Ideography  (q.v.) 
Latin  idea;  Greek  ttfeo  (from  eid/6,  to  see). 
Identical,  i.dui'.ti.k'il,  the  self-same;   Iden'tical-ly ; 

Iden'tify,  identifies,  i.den'.ti.fize;  identified,  l.den'.ti. 

Iden'tifi-er,  iden'tify-ing  (Rule  xix) ; 
Identification,  i.den'.li.Jl.km/'.sJiun;   Iden'tity. 
French  identique,  id.enti fixation,  identifier,  identiU  (Latin  idem). 
Ideography,  \d' .e.og" .ra.fy ,  the  representation  of  ideas  by  sym- 
bols; ideographic,  id'.e.o.gruf'.lk;  id'eograph'ical-ly. 
Greek  idta.  giapM,  idea  picturing  or  drawings. 
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Ideology,  id'.e.ol".o.jy,  mental  philosophy :  ideologist,  ul'.e.ol".- 

o.jlst ;   ideological,  id'.e.o.lddf'.i.'kal ;  ideological-ly. 
Greek  idta  logos,  treatise  about  ideas. 
Ides  (1  syl.),  between  the  calends  and  the  noues  in  the  Roman 

calendar.     (Latin  idus  [Etruscan  iduare,  to  divide]). 
-ides, .-i'.deez  (Greek  -ides,  patronymic),  a  "  family,"  a  "group." 
Idio-,  td'.i.o-  (Greek  prefix),  individual,  special. 

Idio-crasy,  id'.i.ok".ra.sy.    Idiosyncrasy,  -sin".kra.sy. 
Idiocrasy,  personal  speciality.    Idio-syncrasy,  a  craze. 
Idio-cratic,  -krat".ik;  idio-syncratical,  -siii.kmt'.Lkiil. 
Greek  idtis  krdsis,  personal  or  individual  craze. 
Greek  idios  sun  krdsis,  an  individual  with  a  craze. 

Idiom,  id'.i.om,  that  construction  which  characterises  and 
individualises  a  language  ;  idiomatic,  td'.i.o.mal".ik  ; 
idiomat'ical,  idiomat'ical-ly. 

(We  want  Hie  word  "idiotism"  (Latin)  for  idiomatic  phrascs.J 
Latin  idioma;  Greek  idioma,  (idios,  one's  own,  individual). 

Idio-pathic,  id'.i.o-path".ik.     Symptomat'ic  (in  Medicine'), 
A  symptomatic  disease  is  one  which  proceeds  from  some 
prior  disorder :   as  symptomatic  fever  which  follows  the 
fracture  of  a  limh.     An  idiopathic  disease  is  one  which 
does  not  proceed  from  a  prior  disorder. 
Greek  idio's  pathos,  special  disease,  a  disease  of  its  own. 
"Symptomatic,"  Greek  sumptoma  (sun  pipto,  to  fall  with  or  after 
another  [disease],  &c.) 

Idio-syncrasy,  pin.  idio-syncrasies,  \d'.i.o-s1n".kra.siz,  a 
craze  or  morbid  notion  held  by  an  individual ;  idio- 
syncratic, id'.i.o-sin.krat".ik. 

Greek  idtia  sun  krdtis,  a  craze  peculiar  to  an  individual. 

Idiot,  id'.iM,  one  of  imbecile  mind ;  idiotic,  $d'.i.8t".1k ; 
idiotical-ly,  Id' .Lot" .i.ktil-ly  ;  idiotism,  id'.i.o.tizm ; 
idiotcy,  ld'.i.ot.sy. 

Greek  idi6Us,  a  private  man,  one  who  has  no  part  in  public  affairs : 
hence  ignorant,  incompetent. 

Idle,  I'.d'l,  doing  nothing,  lazy.     Idol,  I'.dol,  an  image  adored. 
Idling,  I'.dling,  frittering  time  away;  i'dler;  i'dly. 
Idleness,  I'.d'l.ness.    (The  older  spelling  is  idel.) 
Old  English  idel,  idellic,  idelllce,  idly ;  idelnes,  idleness. 
Idol,  i'.dol,  an  image  adored.    Idle,  i.d'l,  lazy  (see  above.) 
Idolater,  fern,  idolatress,  l.dol'.a.ter,  l.dol'.a.trcss. 
Idolatrous,  l.dol' .a.triis  ;  idol'atrous-ly. 
Idolise,  i'.do.lize,  to  dote  on ;  i'dolised  (3  syl.),  i'dolls.ing 

(Rule  xix.) ;  i'dolis-er,  one  who  "  idolises  "  another. 
Latin  iddlatra,  idolatrix,  idolatria,  idolum;  Greek  eidolon,  eid6lo- 
latrein,  idol- worship ;  eirl.Olo-latr&s. 
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Idyll  (double  1),  i'.dll,  a  pastoral  poem;  idill-ic,  I.dil'.ik. 

Latin  idylWum;  Greek  eidulltdn  (eidtis  with  dim.) 
If,  provided   that,  supposing  that.     "If"  for  whether  is  not 
agreeable  to  modern  usage,  hence  the  following  sentences 
are  not  to  be  imitated : — 

Uncertain,  if  [whether]  by  augury  or  chance  (Dryden). 
Noah  sent  forth  a  dove . .  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated.  Gen.  viii.  8. 
(This  use  of  if  is  according  to  Latin  idiom,  "visam  si  domi  six," 

"  sinito  ambulare  si  foris,  si  intus  volant "  (Plau.  Capt.  1,  2,  6) 
-iff  (Latin  suffix  -iv-us)  nouns,  "  one  who  is  " :  as  plaintiff. 
Ig.,  the  prep.  in.     There  are  ten  examples  of  this  prep,  before 

no-,  five  have  ig-,  and  five  In-  for  prefix: — 
Ig-noble,  ig-nominious,  ig-noramus,  ig-norance,  ig-nore; 
In-nocent,  in-nocuous,  in-nominate,  in-novate,  in-noxious. 

Igneous,  ig'.ne.us  (Rule  Ixvi.),  containing  fire,  resulting  from  the 

action  of  fire  :  as  igneous  rocks.    (Latin  igneus,  burning.) 

Ignis  fatuus,  phi.  ignes  fatiii  (Lat.),  ig'.nis  fat'.u.us,  plu.  Ig'.nces 

fat'.u.i,  Will  o'  the  whisp,  Jack  o'  lantern. 
Ignite,  ig.nlte',  to  set  on  fire ;  ignit'.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  ignit'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  ignlt'-er,  ignit'-ible  (not  -able.) 
Ignition,  ig.nish'.on,  the  act  of  setting  on  fire.    Combustion, 

com.bus'.tchiin,  the  act  of  burning  after  ignition. 
Igneous,  ig'.ne.iis  (R.  Ixvi.),  containing  fire.     (See  Igneus.) 
Latin  ignlre,  ignltus  (ignis,  fire) ;  French  ignition. 
Ignoble,  ig.no'. b'l,  the  contrary  of  noble ;  igno'ble-ness,  igno'bly. 

Latin  ignobttis  (ig[in\nobilis),  in-  negative  ;  French  ignoble. 
Ignominious,  ig'.no.min".i.iis  (R.  Ixvi.),  the  contrary  of  renowned; 

ignomin'ious-ly,  ignomin'ious-ness ;  ig'nominy. 
Latin  ignomlnia  (ig[va\nomen),  in-  negative  ;  French  ignominie. 
Ignora'mus,  plu.  ignora'mus-es  (not  ignorami,  because  "  ignora* 
mus"  is  not  a  Latin  noun,  but  a  verb,  and  means  "we 
are  ignoi-ant "),  one  wholly  unversed  in  a  matter. 
Ignorant,  ig'.no.rant,  the  contrary  of  knowing ;  The  ig'no- 

rant;  ig'norant-ly.     Ignorance,  ig'.no.runce. 
Ignore,    ig.nur',   the   contrary   of   acknowledge;    ignored' 

(2  syl.),  ignor'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  ignor'-er. 
French  ignorant,  ignorance,  ignorer;   Latin  ignorantia,  v.  igndro 

(iq[in]gnarus,  knowing),  in-  negative. 
Iguana,  ig'.u.ah".nah,  a  genus  of  the  lizard  family. 

Iguanidao,  ig'.u.an".i.dec,  the  family  of  the  above  genus 

(-idee,  Greek  -idds,  a  group,  a  family,  &c.) 
Iguanidon,  fy'.u.&n".i.don,  a  fossil  reptile  with  teeth  like  the 

iguana. 
Cuvier  calls  iguana  a  "St.  Domingo  word,"  7nMana  =  ig.o.8h'.nah. 

Bontius  says  it  is  Japanese,  leguan,  the  monitor. 
( It  will  be  observed  that  every  word,  except  the  last,  beginning  u-itfy 
"  ig- "  is  from  the  Latin. ) 

34 
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-il,  -ile  (Latin  -il-is),  adj.,  "capable  of,"  "  belonging  to":  civ-il, 
the  manners  belonging  to  a  citizen ;   host-ile,  &c. 

H-  for  in-,  before  words  beginning  with  I:  as  il-legal,  il-liberal; 
il-luminate,  il-lustrate. 

Iliad,  ll'.i.ad,  Homer's  epic  about  the  siege  of  Ilium  (Troy). 

Greek  Iltds,  gen.  Ill&dtis  (Ilias  poiesis,  a  poem  about  Ilias  ge,  the 
land  of  Ilium) ;  Latin  Ill&s  malorum,  a  world  of  troubles. 

Ilk.     In  Scotch  it  is  put  after  a  man's  name  when  the  place  of 
his  estate  is  of  the  same  name  as  his  own :  as  Balfour  of 
that  ilk ;  that  is  Balfour  of  Balfour. 
Anglo-Saxon  celc,  each  [alike]. 
Ill,  Hill.    I'll,  ile.    Isle,  ile.    Aisle,  ile. 

Ill,  not  well.    Hill,  an  elevation  of  earth.    Ill'-ness. 
I'll,  ile,  a  contraction  of  I  will.    Isle,  ile,  an  island. 
Aisle,  ile,  the  wing  of  a  church.     (French  aile,  a  wing.) 
HI  retains  the  double  I  in  all  its  compounds:  as  ill-nature, 

illtimed,  illtemper,  illwill,  &c. 
"  111,"  Old  English  yfel,  evil.    "  Hill,"  Old  English  hyl. 
Hlapse,  tl.lups'.    Elapse,  e.laps'. 

Illapse,  a  gradual  slipping  of  one  thing  into  another. 
Elapse,  to  glide  away,  to  transpire. 
Illapsed'  (2  syl.),  illaps'-ing  (R.  xix.)    Elapsed,  elapsing. 
Latin  illapsus  (il[m]lapsus,  sliding  into  something). 
Latin  elapsus  (e[ex]lapsus,  sliding  out  or  away). 

Illative,  U'.la.tiv,  inferential ;    il'lative-ly,  by  inference. 

"Illative"  is  Latin  U[in]fero,  il-latus;  whence  it  will  be  seen  that 
infer-ential  and  illat-ive  are  parts  of 'the  same  verb. 

Illegal,  ll-le'.gal,  the  contrary  of  legal ;   ille'gal-ly;    illegalise, 
ll-le'.gal.ize;  ille'galised  (4  syl.),  ille'galla-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Illegality,  U'.le.gal".i.ty. 

French  illegal,  UUgalite;  Latin  il[va\legaUs,  against  the  law. 
Illegible,    U.ledge' '.l.Vl,   not   legible ;    illegibly ;    illegibility, 

il.ledge'.iMV'.i.ty,  the  state  of  being  illegible. 
Latin  il[in]le(ftMUs,  not  easy-to-be-read  (IZgo,  to  read). 
Illegitimate,     il'.le.djit".i.mate,    not     legitimate,    base-born ; 
illegit'imate  -  ly ;    illegitimate  -  ness ;    il'l  egitimat  -  ed, 
proved  to  be  base-born  ;    illegit'imat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ; 
illegitimacy,  plu.  illegitimacies,  tt',le,djlt".i,ma.siz. 
Latin  illegUlmus  (il[in\le.gitimus,  not  legitimate). 
Illiberal,  il.KV '.e.ral,  the  contrary  of  liberal;  illib'eral-ly ; 
Hliberality,  il.Ub'.e.ral".i.ty,  meanness. 
Latin  illlberalis,  ilUbgralttas  (il[m]UMralis,  not  liberal). 
Illicit,  il.Ks'M,  unlawful ;   illic'it-ly,  illic'it-ness. 
Latin  illMtus  (iHli^UcU'us,  not  allowed-by-law). 
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Illimitable,  tl.ttm'Jt.ta.b'l,  not  having  a  limit ;  illim'itable-ness, 

illim'itably.     Unlimited,  not  limited  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  illimitable  (Latin  il[in]liinitdre,  not  to  limit). 
Illiterate,  U.lit'.e.rate,  the  contrary  of  literate;   illiterate -ly, 

illit'erate-ness ;  illiteracy,  il.lit'.e.ra.sy,  ignorance. 
Unlettered,  un.let' .terd,  not  able  to  read  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  il[ln]llt<?rdtus,  not  skilled-in-letters. 

Illness,  U'.nts,  sickness,  suffering  from  ill-health.     (See  111.) 
Illogical,  U.lodtje'.i.kul,  not  logical;  illog'ical-ly,  illog'ical-nesa. 

Latin  il[in]lv<jlca,  not  logic. 

Illude,  U.lude'.    Elude,  e.ltide'.     Delude,  dc.lude' : 
Illude,  to  deceive  the  sight ; 
Delude,  to  deceive  the  mind  or  imagination  ; 
Elude,  to  escape  by  artifice. 
Illud'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  illud'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Illusion,  tt.lu'.shun.    Delusion,  de.lu'.sh&n : 
Illusion,  ocular  deception ;   Delusion,  mental  deception ; 
Elusion,  evasion,  an  escape  by  artifice. 
Illusive,  U.lu'.siv;  illu'sive-ly,  illu'sive-ness. 
Illusory,  il.lu.so.ry,  deceptive  to  the  eye. 
Latin  il[in]lud<?re,  to  play  on  one  [to  deceive  his  sight] ;  dc  liuUtrt, 
to  cheat  the  imagination  or  mind ;  t[ex]ltt4e"re,  to  slip  away. 

Illuminate,  U.lu'.ml.nate,  to  throw  light  on,  to  adorn  with  illu- 
minated letters,  <fec.,  to  light  up  a  place  with  lamps,  &c.; 
illu'minat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  illu'minat-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
illu'minat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  illuuiina'ti,  those  who  belong 
to  a  clique  assuming  to  be  in  advance  of  the  age;  illu- 
minative, U.lu  .mi.na.tiv. 

Illumination,    tt.lu'.mi.nay".shun.       Illume,    ll.lume',    to 
ailorn,  to  enlighten;  illumed'  (2  syl.),  illum'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Latin  illumindtio,  illuminator,  v.  iUumindre(il{ln]lumindre;  here  in 
is  intensive)  ;  French  illumination,  illuminer. 

Illusion,  il.lu'.shuji,  occular  deception.  Delu'sion,  mental  de- 
ception. Elusive,  il.lu'.sw ;  illu'sive-ly,  illu'sory. 

Latin  illusio  (il[in]lusio,  a  playing  on  [one  to  deceive  his  sight]). 
Illustrate,  tt'. liis.tr ate  (not  U.lus'.trate),  to  explain  by  pictures ; 
il'lustrat-ed   (Rule  xxxvi.),  il'lustrat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ; 
il'lustrat-or (Rule xxxvii.);  illustration,  H'.lus.tray".shun; 
illustrative,  ll.lus'.traMv ;   illus'teative-ly. 

Illustrious,  il.lus'.tri.us,  celebrated ;   illus'trious-ly,  illus'- 
trious-ness;    illustratoiy,  ll.lus'.tra.to.ry. 

Latin  illustris,  illmtratio,  v.  illustrdre  (il[ln]liistrare,  to  shine  or 
throw  light  on  something) ;  French  illustration,  illustrer,  &c. 

fit  will  be  observed  that  every  word,  except  "ill"  and  its  compounds, 
beginning  with  "ill-"  is  from  the  Latin,  "il-"  representing  "in-".) 
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Im-,  the  Latin  prep.  "  in,"  prefixed  to  words  beginning  with  the 
labials  6,  m,  p  :  as  im-bibe.  im-mortal,  im-perfeet. 
(If  a  icord  is  not  found  under  "  Jm-"  look  under  "Em-'.) 
-im,  the  Chaldaic  plu.  suffix :  Chenib-im,  Seraph-im. 
I'm,  I'm,  contraction  of  J  am. 
Image,  \m'.age,  an  idol,  a  statue,  a  personal  likeness;   (verb} 

im'aged  (2  syL),  im'ag-ing;  imagery,  im'.age.ry. 
Imagine,  Im  mJd/.fn ;  imag'ined  <  3  syl.X  imag'in-ing .  Rule 
xix.i;  imagin-able,  im  madj'.in.u.b'l ;  imag'inable-nesB. 
imaginably ;  imaginary,  fm  madj' .l.nu.ry ;  imagination, 
J  m  madj'. i. nay"  jhiin  ;     imaginative,    im  madj'.  in.  a.tir, 
possessed  of  imagination,  fanciful ;  imag'inative-ly. 
Lai.  imagtndriMt,  imdyfnatio,  imagtnatlrtu,  T.  imayinare  (tmdyo). 
Imago  (Latin),  Lmay'.go,  the  third  or  perfect  state  of  insects. 

The  first  state  is  the  Larra,  the  second  the  Pvfpa. 
Imbecile,  \m.beMel,  weak,  infirm ;  imbecility,  \m'.bej\f'.\.ty. 

French     imUeilt,     imbicUM ;         Latin     \mbec\Uit,     inbecititat 

(tm(in]6aeiU«,  [leaning]  on  a  staff  [from  infirmity]). 
Imbed  (better  embed),  to  collect  into  a  bed.    (O.  E.  em-bad.) 

"Im-,"  "Km-,"  preftr.     "Im,"  Lai.  in,  tnto,  not;   Eag.  t»,  into. 

"Em-,"  prefix  of  native  words,  "  to  make,"  "  to  collect  into." 
Imbibe,  \rn.bibe',  to  drink  in ;  imbibed'  (2  syL),  imblb' -ing  (Rule 

xix.),  imbib'-er.     (Latin  tm[in]Wfco,  to  drink  in.) 
Imbitter  (better  embitter),  to  make  bitter.     (0.  E.  em-biter.) 
Imbricate,  im'.bri.kate  (in  Botany),  to  overlap  like  roof-tiles; 

im'bricit-ed  (Rule  xxrri.),  imT)ricat-ing  (Bule  ITS.) 
Imbrication,  <im'.brt.kay"jhvn. 

T^H»  imbritare,  imbrex,  a  roof-tile  (tmber,  [protection  from]  rainX 
Imbroglio,  plu.  imbroglios  (Rule  xlii.),  im.bro'Ji.dze  (not  em- 

broglio),  a  complicated  embarrassment  (Italian). 
Imbrown  (better  embrown),  to  make  brown.    (O.  E.  em-brun.) 
Imbrue  (better  embrne),  to  make  gory.    (Gk.  em  bro[tos],  gore.) 
Imbrute,  im.brute  (not  embrute),  to  degrade  to  the  state  of  a 

brute ;  imbruf -ed  (R.  xxxvL),  imbrut-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Lat.  imtfnTbruta.    It  is  an  Eng.  made  word,  but  from  Lat.  sources. 
Imbue,  \rn.bii,  to  saturate;  imbued'  (2  syL),  imbu'-ing.     (\"erbs 
ending  with  any  two  letters,  except  -ue,  retain  both  before 
-ing.  Rule  xix.^;  imbument,  Im.bu'.ment. 
Latin  tm{in]biu>,  to  staff  or  swell  in,  to  soak,  to  saturate. 
Imitate,  Im'.Uate,  to  copy;  im'itat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.,,  im'itat-ing 
(Rule    xix.),    im'itat-or    (Rule    rxxvii.)  :     imitation, 
im'.i.tay".ihun ;    imitative,  im'.t.fa.fir  ;    im'itative-ly, 
im'itativeness ;    imitable,   im'.i.ta.bl  (not   imitatable) ; 
imitability,  im'.i.ta.b\l".\.ty.    Neg.  In-im'itable,  &c. 
Latin  imitabtlis,  imltatio,  imitator,  T.  imiiari;   French  imiiabb, 
vniiatim,  imiMif.    (Onlj  one  «,) 
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Immaculate,  im.mak'.u.late,  without  spot,  unstained  ;  immac'u- 
late-ly,  immac'ulate-ness.    Immaculate  Conception,  the 

dogma  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  born  without  sin. 
Latin  im[iu\mdcQ,lCdu8,  not  spotted. 
Immanation,  \m'  .ma.  nay"  .shun  (better  Emanation),  flowing  out 

from.     (Latin  manure,  to  flow.) 
Immanent,  im'.ma.ncnt,  inherent.    Im'minent,  threatening. 

Latin  im[in]manens,  gen.  manentis,  remaining  In  ;  im[ia]minens,  gen. 
mincntis,  [hanging]  threatening  over. 

Immanuel,  Sm.man'.u.££.     In  the  Bible  Emman'uel  (Isa.  vii.  14, 

compare  Mutt.  i.  23),  Jesus,  the  Messiah. 
Immaterial,  im',ma.tee".ri.al,  not  material  ;  immato'rial-ly. 
Immateriah'ty,  tm'.ma.te.ri.ul".i.ty  ;  immate'rial-ist. 
Immaterialism,     wi'.ma.te".r'i.al.izm  ;      immate'rialised, 

im'.ma.te".ri.al.ized  ;   immate'rial-ness. 
Latin  im[in]inaterialis,  not  material  ;    French  immatdriel  (wrong), 
tmnaUriaUam,  immoUrioliito,  immattriaHW. 


Immature,  im'.ma.tur,  not  mature  ;   immature'-ly,  immature'* 

ness,  immatured'  (3  syl.);  immatu'rity,  unripeness. 
TJnmatured,  tnf.ma.tfl'rd,  not  ripe  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  im[in}maturus,  not  mature;  immaturitas 
Immeasurable,  Im.mezh'.ur.u.b'l,  not  measurable  ;   lmmeas'ur» 

able-ness,  immeas'urably.     (See  Immense.) 
Unmeasured,  un.mezh'.erd,  not  measured  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Lat.  im[ln]mcnsurabili3,  not  measurable  (mensQra,  a  measure). 
Immodiate,    Im.mee'.di.att    (not    im.mee'.jlt),    without    delay} 

imme'diate-ly,  directly  ;  imme'diate-ness. 
Latin  immediate;   French  immddiat  (Latin  tn  mfdius,  without  A 

medium,  whence  "  direct,"  directly  or  without  delay). 
Immemorial,  ?m'.we.;n0".rt.<H,  beyond  the  reach  of  memory; 

immemo'rial-ly.     Immemorable,  im.mem'.o.ra.l'l. 
Lat.  im[in]m<rm<Jrta,  beyond  the  reach  of  memory,  -memorabilia. 
Immense,  Im.metise',  not  to  be  measured  ;    immense'-ly. 
Immensity,  im.mcn'-sl.ty,  unbounded  extent. 
Immensurable,  Im.mcn'.su.ra.l'l.    Immeasurable,  q.v. 
Latin  iHi[iu]i)ient>it.s,  not  [to  bu]  measiired,  -mensurdbilia. 
Immerge,  im.merfjc',  to  plunge  under  [water].    Emerge',  to  rise 
out  of...   Immerged  (a  syl.),  immerg'-ing.   Emerged,  <fec. 
Immerse,  im.merse',  to  plunge  into  [water],  to  be  deeply  en- 
gaged in  business  ;  immersed'  (2  syi.),  immers'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Immersion,  vn.mer'.shiin,  the  act  of  plunging  into  [water]  ; 
Emersion,  c.nwr'.shiin,  the  act  of  rising  out  of  [water]. 
Immersible,  im.mer'.s"t.l'l  (not  -able).    Emersible. 
Unmerged,  un.merged',  not  sunk  (Rule  Ixxii.) 

Latin  im[vn\mergo,  supine  mersum,  to  plunge  into  [water]. 
Latin  e[ex]«er</p,  supine  mersum,  to  rise  out  of  [water]. 
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Immethodical,  imf .me.rhod" .i.kal,  not  methodical;   inimetliod'- 

ical-ly.     (Latin  im[in]me£/jdd£cus,  not  methodical.) 
Immigrate,  im'.mLgrate.    Emigrate,  cm'.l.grate. 

To  emigrate,  to  leave  one's  country  for  residence  elsewhere 
To  immigrate,  to  enter  a  new  country  to  settle  there. 
Im'migrat-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.),  iin'migrat-ing,  im'migrant. 
Immigration,  im'.mi.gra".shun,    Emigrat-ed,  &c. 
Latin  im[in]migrdre,  to  migrate  into  [another  country] ; 
e[ex]migrdre,  to  migrate  out  of  [your  own  country]. 

Imminent,  im'.mi.nent,  threatening.    Im'manent,  inherent. 
Eminent,  em'.i.nent, illustrious.  (Lat.  e-minens,  hanging  out.) 
Latin   im[iu]minens,  gen.    minentis,    [hanging]   threatening   over; 
im[in]manens,  gen.  manentis,  remaining  or  abiding  in. 

Immixable,  im.mix' .u.b'l,  not  mixable.     (Paile  xxiii.) 
Unmixed,  un.mixt',  not  mixed  (Kule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  im\\n]mis<xre,  supine  mixtum,  not  to  mix. 
Immobility,  lm'.mo.bil".'i.ty,  steadfastness,  permanency. 
Immobile,  tm'.mo.beel'  (not  Im'.mo.bil').    French. 
Immovable,  fai.moo'.va.Vl;  immo'vable-ness,  immo'vably. 
Latin  im[m\moWUs,  not  movable ;  mobllUas ;  French  immobility. 
Immoderate,   im.mod'.e.rate,   not    moderate ;    immod'erate-ly. 
immod'erate-ness.     Immoderation,  im.mod'.e.ray".shuji. 
TTnmoderated,  un.mod'.e.ra.ted,  not  moderated  (Kule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  im\va]m6(Urdtus,  not  moderate ;  iminddtrcllio. 
Immodest,  im.mod'.est,  not  modest ;  immod'est-y,  immod'est-ly. 
Latin  im[iri]modestus,  not  modest ;  immddcslia;  French  immodeste. 
Immolate,  im'.mo.late,  to  sacrifice ;  im'molat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
im'molat-ing   (Rule  xix.),  im'molat-or   (Rule   xxxvii.); 
immolation,  im' ' .mo.lay" '.shun. 

Latin  immdldtio,  immdlare,  to  sacrifice.      (In  mMa,  in  meal-flour, 

referring  to  the  meal  and  salt  thrown  over  the  victim.) 
Immoral,  im.mor'ral,  not  moral ;  immor'al-ly,  indecorously. 
Immorality,  plu.  immoralities,  im'.mo.ruV'.iMz. 
Latin  im[io]mordKs,  not  moral ;  -mordlitas;  French  immoral. 
Immortal,  Im.mor'.tal,  not  mortal ;  immor'tal-ly. 

Immortality,  ^m'.mor.tul".i.ty ;   immortalise  (Rule  xxxi.), 
im.mor'.tal.izc ;  immor'talised,  inimor'talls-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Immortalisation,  tm.mdr'.taLi.za".shiin. 
Immortelle  (French),  tm'.mor.tell",  a  wreath  of  "  everlasting 

flowers"  to  decorate  the  grave  of  a  person  deceased. 
Litin  im[hi]mortdlis,  not  mortal;    immortatttas ; '  French  immor- 
telf! !)  immortaliU,  immortalisation,  immortaliser. 

Immovable  (not  immovcablc,  R.  xx.),  im.moo' '.va.b'l,  not  movable; 
immo'vable-ness,  immo'vably,  fixedly,  steadfastly. 
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Immovables,  im.moo'.va.b'lz,  fixtures,  houses  and  lands. 
Immobility,  lm'.mo.bil".i.ty.    (See  Immobility.) 
Unmoved,  un.moovd',  not  moved  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
"Immovable"  (Rule  xxiiL),  Latin  im[in]mdveri,  not  to  be  moved. 
Immunity,  plu.  immunities,  un.mu'.nl.tiz,  exemption  [from  toll], 
Latin  im[iri]munus,  not  [obliged   to  make]   a  gift ;    immfmftas, 

immunis,  free.    French  immunity. 
Immure,  im.viure',  to  enclose  in  a  wall;    immured'  (2  syl.), 

immur'-ing,  Rule  xix.     (Latin  im[in]murus,  in  a  wall.) 
Immutable,    I m  mu'.ta.b'l,    not    mutable  ;      immu'table-ness, 

immu'tably.    Immutability,  im.mu.taMV'.l.ty. 
Lat.  im[Tta\mutabllis,  not  mutable  ;  immutabllitas.     Fr.  immutable. 
(N.B. — Allbut  three  words  beginning  with  "im-"  [before  m]  are  Latin, 

and  in  two-thirds  of  the  examples  "im-"  is  negative.} 
Imp,  a  scion,  a  child ;    now  it  means  "  a  little  devil,"  to  eke 

a  hive  by  an  extra  piece ;  imped,  fmt ;   imp'-ing. 
Old  Eng.  imp[ari]  (to  eke,  to  graft),  past  impode,  past  part,  impod. 
Impact,  fm'.pukt,  collision ;  impact'-ed,  driven  close  together ; 

impaction,  im.pak'.shun,  the  act  of  striking  against. 
Impinge,  im.pinge',  to  strike  against  something;  impinged' 

(U  syl.),  imping' -ing  (Rule  xix.),  imping'-ent  (not  -ant.) 
Latin  impactus,  impactio,  v.  im[in]pinge're  [pangtre],  supine  pactum, 
to  strike  on  or  against ;  French  impact  ("impaction"  is  not  French). 
Impair,  Impair',  to  injure;    impaired'  (2  syl.),  impairing, 
impair'-er.     (Should  be  empair,  Fr.  empirer,  Lat.  pejor.) 
Impale,  im.pail'  (better  empale,  q.v.)    (Fr.  empaler,  empalement.) 
Impalpable,  im.pul' .pu.b'l,  not  palpable ;  impal'pably. 
Impalpability,  im.pul' pa,bll".l.ty,  intangibility. 
Fr,  impalpable,  impatpabilite  (Lat.  iwfin]  palptire,  not  to  stroke). 
Impannel,  im.pari .nel,  to  enter  the  nnmes  of  a  jury  in  a  panel 
or  piece  of  parchment ;  impanneled  (3  syl.),  impan'nel- 
ing,  impan'nel-er  (Rule  iii.,  -EL). 

Latin  im[ia]pannus,  [written]  on  "pannus"  or  cloth  (Greek  ptnds.) 
Impart',  to  communicate ;  impart'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  impart-ing, 
impart'-er,  impart'-ible  (not  -able,  R.  xxii.),  impartibil'ity. 
Latin  im[va]partlre,  to  divide  or  part  to  fpartitio,  pars). 
Impartial,  im.par'.shal,  not  partial  or  biassed ;  impar'tial-ly. 
Impartiality,  im.par' .slie.al" .i.ty ,  fair  dealing,  justice. 
French  impartial,  impartiality  (Latin  in![in]2>ars,  not  a  part). 
Impass'able,  not  to  be  passed.    Impassible,  not  subject  to  pain ; 
impass'able-ness,  state  of  being  impassable;  impass'ably. 
Impassible,  impass'ible-ness ;  impassive,  tm.puss'.lv ;  im- 
pass'ive-ly ;    impass'ive-ness,   insusceptibility   of  pain ; 
impassibility,  im.pass'.'i.bil.l.ty,  state  of  being  impassive, 
"Impassable,"  French  impassabilitt,  impassable  (im passer). 
"  Impassible,"  Latin  impassibilis,  impassibllitas  (im  patior). 
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Impassion,  im.pash'.on,  to  affect  with  passion ;    impassioned, 
tm.pash'ond;  iinpassion-ing,  im.pash' .on.ing ;  impassion- 
able,  Im.pasli'on.a.Vl ;  impassionably,  im.pash'. on.u.bly. 
French  impassioner,  im-  intensive  (Latin  passio,  passion). 
Impatient,  im.paif  .slient,  not  patient ;   impatient-ly  ; 
Impatience,  wi.pay'.shence,  want  of  patience. 
Latin  impatientia,  impaliens  (im[m]patiens,  not  patient). 
Impeach,  im.pecch,  to  charge  with  crime  ;   impeached'  (2  svl), 

impeach'-ing,  impeach'-er,  impeach'-able,  -ment. 
Low  Latin  impetitro,  impcttre;  Law  Latin  impeeldre.    It  is  not  from 
the  French  einp&cher,  to  hinder,  but  im\in\petgre,  to  seek  for  legal 
redress  against  a  person  ;  (petllio,  the  charge  of  a  plaintiff). 

Impeccable,  im.j>2h'.ka.b'l,  not  peccable ;   impec'cably  ; 
Impeccability,  im.pek'.ka.lll".i.ty  ;   irnpec'cancy. 
Latin  im[in]peccdbtlis,  not  peccable,  impeccdbllitas. 
Impede,  im.peed',  to  hinder ;  imped'-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  imped'-ing 
(11.  xix.) ;  impediment,  im.ped'.i.ment ;  impediment"-al. 
Latin  impfcilmentum,  impZdio  (im[in]pedes,  [clogs]  on  the  feet).    The 
idea  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  fastening  "  tricae"  or  hair  round 
the  legs  of  chickens  to  keep  them  from  roaming. 

Impel',  to  urge  forward ;  impelled,  im.peld';  impell'-ing  (Rule 

iv.),  impell'-er,  impell'ent.     Impel,  better  impell. 
Impulsive,  Im.pul'.slv  ;   impul'sive-ly,  impul'sive-ness ; 
Impulse,  im'.pulce ;  impulsion,  im.  pul'.sliiin. 
Latin  impelterc,  supine  impulsum,  to  drive  forward. 
Impend',  to  hang  over ;  impend'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  impend'-ing ; 
Impend'-ent  (not  -ant,  R.  xxii.);  impendence,  im.pen'.dcncc  ; 

impendency,  im.pen'.den.sy,  the  state  of  impending. 
Latin  impendens,  gen.  impendent/is,  im[in]pendere,  to  hang  over. 
Impenetrable,  im.pen'.e.tra.l'l,  not  penetrable ;  impenetrably. 
Impenetrability,  vn.pcn'.c.tra.bU".i.ty,  obduracy. 
Unpenetrated,  mi.pcu'S.tra.ted,  not  penetrated  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  impfnetrdbttis,  im\ia]ptnelraliULS,  not  penetrable. 
Impenitent,  Im.pen'.l.tent,  not  penitent ;  impen'itent-ly. 

Impenitence,  im.penf X.tcnce ;  impenitency,  im.pen'.l.ten.sy. 
Lat.  impccnitens,  gen.  impccnitentis ;  Ft.  impenitent,  impdnitence. 
Imperative,   im.per'ra.tiv,  absolutely  indispensable;    imper'a- 

tive-ly;  imperious,  im.pe'.rt. us.    (See  Imperial. ) 
Latin  imperdtivus  (impfrure,  to  command,  with  authority). 
Imperceptible,  im'.per.sep".tt.ble,  not  perceptible  (Rule  xxii.), 

impercep'tible-ness,  imperceptibly,  impercep'tibirity. 
Tlnperceived,  im.per.ceevd',  not  perceived  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  imperceptible,  imperceptibilit<i(Lat.  imli^percipio,  not  to  perceive). 
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Imperfect,  im.per' .feet,  not  perfect;  imper'fect-ly,  imper'fect 

ness;  imperfection,  im'. per  .f ek". shun. 
Lat.  im[iri]perfcctus,  not  perfected ;  imperfeciio ;  Fr.  imperfection. 
Imperial,  im.pee' '.ri.ul,  royal,  supreme ;  impe'rial-ly. 
Imperialism,  im.pee' .rl.al.izm ;  impe'rial-ist. 
Imperative,  im.pefru.tw ;  imper'ative-ly  (q.v.) 
Imperious,  im.pee'. rf.ite,  dictatorial,  arrogant;  impe'rious-ly ; 

impe'riou8-ness,  arrogance,  haughtiness. 
Emperor,  fern,  empress,  em'.pS.ror,  em'. press.     (We  owe  the 

irregularity  of  "emperor"  to  the  French.) 
Latin  imptfridlis,  impgrid&tis,  impfrator,  impfratrix,  v.  impdrdre,  to 
command  ;   French  empereur  !  I  imperatrice. 

Imperil  (only  one  r),  im.per'ril,  to  endanger;  imper'illed  (3  syl.), 

imperill-ing,  E.  iii.,  -EL.     (Would  be  better  with  one  I.) 
Fr.  pe'ril,  with  im-  to  verbalise  the  word  (Lat.  ptrlculum,  danger). 
Imperious,  im.pu'.rl.us.    (See  above,  Imperial.) 
Imperishable,    im.pei-'rish.u.b'l,    not    perishable    (Rule    xxiii.), 

imper'ishable-ness,  imper'ishably,  imperishabil'lty. 
TJnperished,  un.per'rislid,  not  perished  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  impiirisaable,  impgrissabllite  (Lat.  iin[in]perire,  not  to  perish.) 
Impermeable,  im.per', me.u. VI,  not  permeable ;  imper'meably,  im- 
per'meable-ness ;    impermeability,  im.per'. me.a.bH".i.ty. 
Unpermeated,  un.per'.me.a.tcd,  not  permeated  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  im[in]^crmeaZ«7ix,  not  permeable  (per  medre,  to  go  through). 
Impersonality,  im.per'. so.nuV'.'i.tij,  without  distinct  personality. 
Impersonal  Verbs,  verbs  with  only  the  3rd  per.  sing,  of  each 
tense.     (These  verbs  have  it  for  their  nom.  case :   as  It 
rains,  it  snows,  it  irks  me,  it  behoves  you) ;  imper'sonal-ly. 
Latin  im[iv]pcrsondli3  :  French  impersonel  (wrong). 
Impersonate,    im.pcf.so.nate,    to    personify;    imper'sonat-ed 

imper'sonat-ing;  impersonation,  im.per'. so.nay".sliun. 
Lat.  persona,  a  person,  an  actor  (with  im-  to  verbalise  the  word). 
Impertinent,  im.per'. tf.ncnt,   not  pertinent,   rude,   impudent ; 

imper'tinent-ly.     Impertinence,  im.pfr'.tl.ncnce. 
Latin  im\\n.]pe,rlincm,%en.  impartfnentia,  not  pertaining  to  (peri 
to  pertain  to  ;  per  Unco,  to  hold  throughout). 

Imperturbable,  im'.per.liir".l)u.Vl,  not  to  be  disquieted;  imper- 

tur'bably ;   imperturbability,  im'.per.tur'.bu.bU".i.ty ; 
Imperturbation,  im. per'. tur. bay". shun,  calmness. 
Unperturbed,  un'.pcr.tnrbd',  not  perturbed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  imperturbable,  imperturbability! :  Lat.  imperturMtux  (Jtm[\n]per- 
turbare,  not  thoroughly  disturbed). 

Impervious,    im.per'. vt.iis,    not    penetrable ;      imper'vious-ly, 

imper'vious-ness,  impassibility. 
Latin  impcrrius  (»j«[in],  not,  per  w'n,  a  way  through). 
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Impetuous,  im.pet'.u.tis,  hasty,  violent;   impet'uous-ly,  impet'- 

uous.ness;  impetuosity,  im.pet'.u.os".i-ty. 
Impetus,  im'.pe.tus,  impulsive  force. 
Latin  impfftuosus,  impetus;  French  impetuosity. 

Impiety, plu. impieties,  im.pl'. e.tiz, profanity;  impious,  im'.pi.iis, 
profane  (unpious,  not  pious) ;  im'pious-ly,  im'pious-ness. 
Latin  impittas,  im[in]pius,  not  pious ;  French  impWM. 
Impinge,   im.pinge',   to    strike    against ;     impinged'   (2   syl.), 

imping'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  imping'-ent.     Impact'  (q.v.) 
Latin  impingo,  supine  impactum  (im\in\pango,  to  strike  against). 
Impious,  im'.pi.us ;   im'pious-ly.     (See  Impiety.) 
Implacable,  im.play' .ku.b'l  (not  im.plak'.a.b'l),  not  to  be  appeased; 
inipla'cable-ness,  impla'cably;    impla'cability,  -bll".i.ty. 
Latin  impldcdlttis,  impldcdbilitas  (im[in]pldcdre). 
Implant',  to  plant  in  [the  mind] ;   implant'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

implant'-ing ;    implantation,  im' .plun.tay"  .shun. 
Old  Eng.  plant[iari],  to  plant,  past  plantode,  past  part,  planted. 
Implead,  im.pleed',  to  prosecute;    implead'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

implead'-ing ;   implead'-er,  one  who  prosecutes. 
Implead  is  to  state  the  plaintiff's  case. 
Plead,  to  state  the  defence  or  answer  to  the  charge. 
French  plaider,  to  plead  (pM,  a  defendant's  answer). 
Implement,  im'.ple.ment,  a  tool.     (Low  Latin  implemenla,  plu.) 
Implicate,  im'.pli.kate,  to  involve;  im'plicat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi), 
im'plicat-ing ;  implicative,  im'.pltkd  tiv  ;  im'plicative- 
ly;  implication,  im' .pll.kay" .shun. 
Latin  impUcdtio,  im[in]pUcdre,  to  fold  in,  to  involve. 
Implicit,  im'.pU.8it  or  im.plis'M,  entire,  implied;  implicit-ly, 

im-plis' .it.ly ;  implicit-ness,  im.plis'.U-ness. 
Latin  impUcftus  (im[m]pttctto,  freq.  of  pltco)  v.s. 
Implore,  im.pldr',  to  entreat;    implored'  (2  syl.),  implor'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  implor'ing-ly,  implor'-er. 
Latin  im[in]pl6rdre,  to  beg  or  entreat  for  [something]. 
Imply',  to  mean,  to  hint  at;  implied'  (2  syl.),  R.  xi.,  imply'-ing. 

Latin  im[m]plicdre,  to  fold  in. 
Impoison  (better  empoison),  im.poi'.zon,  to  infect  with  poison ; 

irnpoi'soned,  impoi'son-ing.     (French  empoisonner.) 
Impolitic,  im.pol'.i.tik,  not  politic ;  impol'itic-ly. 

French  impolitique;  im[iri]p&Kticus,  not  politic. 
Impolite,  im'.po.llte,  not  polite ;  impolite'-ness,  impolite'-ly. 

Latin  impolltMS  ;  im[in]polltus,  not  polished. 
Imponderable,  im.pon'.de.ra.Vl,  without  weight. 

Imponderables,  im.pon' dc.ra.Vlz ,  whatever  has  no  sensible 
weight,  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 
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Imponderability,  im.pon' .de.r&.bll"  &.ty ;  impon'derous. 
French  imponderability,  imponderable  {Latin  pondus,  weight). 
Import,  (noun)  im'.port;  (verb)  im.port'  (Kule  1.)    Export. 
Im'port,  something  brougbt  into  a  country  from  abroad ; 
Ex'port,  something  sent  out  of  a  country  into  foreign  lands. 
Import',  to  bring  something  into  a  country  from  abroad; 
Export',  to  send  something  out  of  a  country  into  foreign 
lands ;  import'-ed,  import'-ing,  import'-er,  import'-able. 
Importation,  im'.por.tay".shiin.    Exportation,  -tay"  .shun. 
Im'port,  meaning  that  which  is  imported  by  words. 
Important,  of  great  consequence;   import'ant-ly ; 
Importance,  im.p5r'.tance,  serious  consequence. 
French  importer,  importabU,  importance,  important,  •iiiif)cii'>li"ii , 
exporter,  exportation;  Latin  im[in]portare,  to  carry  into  a  place. 

Importune,  im'.por.tune',  to  tease  with  entreaties ;  importuned' 

(-'5  syl.),  importun'-ing  (Eule  xix.),  importiin'-er ; 
Importunity,  plu.  importunities,  im'.por.tu".ni.tiz ; 
Importunate,  im.pbr'.tu.nate,  annoyingly  urgent; 
Impor'tunate-ly ;  impor'tunate-ness. 
Latin  importilnltas,  importunus  (im[in]portilnus,  not  quiet). 
Impose,  im.puzc'  (followed  by  on  or  upon),  to  Lay  [a  duty  on  one], 
to    practise    [on   one's    credulity]  ;     imposed'   (2   syl.\ 
impos'-ing  (E.  xix.),  impo'sing-ly,  impos'-able.    Im'post. 
Imposition,  im'.po.zish"-on,  a  fraud.     Imposition  of  hands, 

the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordination  and  confirmation. 
Impostor,  im.pos'.tor,  a  cheat.    Imposture,  im.pos'.tclnir, 
deception.  (Lv&.impositio, impostor, impostura;  Gk.pono.) 
Impossible,  im.pos'.si.Vl,  not  possible ;   impos'sibly ; 

Impossibility,  plu.  impossibilities,  im.pos'.si.bil".i.tiz. 
Lat.  im[in]possiH lis  (im,  not ;  posse,  to  be  able) ;  Fr.  impossibility,  &c. 
Imposthurae,  im'.pos.tume,  an  abscess.     A  corrupt  spelling  of 

aposteme.     (Lat.  apostema,  Gk.  apostema,  an  abscess.) 
Imposture,  im.pos'.tchur.    Impos'tor  (see  Impose). 
Impotent,  im'.po.tent  (not  im.po'.tent),  not  potent  or  strong ; 

im'potent-ly.    Impotence,  im'.po.tense;   im'potency. 
Latin  impdtens,  gen.  impdtentis,  impdtentia  (im,  not,  ptitens,  able). 
Impound',  to  shut  up  in  a  "pound,"  to  keep  back;  impound'-ed 
(Eule  xxxvi.),  impound'-ing,  impound' -er,  impound'-age 
(-age  [Latin  n//8re],  the  act  of),  the  act  of  impounding. 
Old  English  pynd[an],  to  pound,  to  shut  up. 
Impoverish,  im.pov'.cr.ish,  to  pauperise ;  impoverished  (4  syl.), 

impoVerish-ing,  impov'erish-er,  impov'erish-ment. 
Italian  •imiwrire,  (Latin  paupero,  to  make  poor ;  pauper). 
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Impracticable,  im.praJc'.ti.ka.b'l,  not  practicable;  imprac'ticable- 
iiess,   imprac'ticably ;    impracticability,   im.prak'.tl.M.- 
bll".i.ty.     (French  impracticabilite,  impracticable.) 
Latin  practfcus;  Greek  pratl6,  to  do ;  with  im  [in]  negative. 
Imprecate,  im' .prZ.kate,  to  curse ;  im'precat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

im'precat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  im'precat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Imprecation,  im' .prZ.kay"  .shun ;  im'precatory. 
Latin  imprtcdtio  (im[in]precdre,  to  pray  against  a  person). 
Impregnable,  im.preg'.na.b'l,  not  to  be  taken  by  force  (11.  xxiii.), 
impreg'nably ;   impregnability,  im.preg'.naMl".i.ty. 
(The  "  #  "  in  these  ivords  is  a  yross  blunder.     See  below.  ^ 
Fr.  imprenable,  imprcnabil'M;  Lat.  im[in.]prchendi,  not  to  be  taken. 
Impregnate,  im.preg'.nate,  to  fecundate,  to  saturate;  impreg'- 

nat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  impreg'nat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Impregnation,  im.prc<j.nay".shun,  the  act  of  impregnating. 
French  imprdgner,  impregnation  (Latin  pragndtio  ;  Greek  gennao). 
Imprescriptible,  im'.pre.scrip".tl.b'l,  inalienable,  not  to  be  lost 

on  the  plea  of  prescription ;  imprescrip'tibly. 
Unprescribed,  im'.pre.shrj,bd",  not  prescribed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  imprescriptible;  (Latin  im[in]prcescribo,  prcescriptio.) 
Impress,  (noun)  im'. .press  ;  (verb)  im.pres/  (Rule  1.),  a  stamp,  to 
stamp;  impressed,  im.pres t';  impress'-ing,  impress'-ible, 
impress'ibly ;  impressibility,  im'.pr$s.$i.bll".i.ty. 
Impression,  im.presh'.on,  a  mark,  a  notion,  an  indistinct 
remembrance.     Impressive,  im.pres'. slv,  exciting  atten- 
tion ;  impres'sive-ly,  impres'sive-ness. 
Impress'-ment,  the  act  of  forcing  men  into  the  army  or  navy. 
Latin  impressio,  imprlmo,  supine  impressum,  to  imprint. 
Imprimis,  im.pri'.mis,  in  the  first  place.     (Latin  imprimis.) 
Imprint,  (noun)  im'. print,  (verb)  im.print'  (Rule  1.) 

Im'print,  name  and  address  of  printer  attached  to  books, 
tfcc.     Imprint',  to  fix  on  the  mind,  to  stamp;  imprint'ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  imprint'-ing.    ImprTma'tur. 
Ihil.  imprimire,  to  print ;  Fr.  imprimer;  Lat.  imprlmSre,  to  engrave. 
Imprison   (better  emprison),  im.priz'.on,  to  put  into  prison ; 
imprisoned,  im.priz'.ond;   iinpris'on-ing,  imprls'on-er; 
imprison-ment,  im.priz'.Sn.mcnt.     (Fr.  emprisonner,  &v.) 
Improbable,  im.prob'.fl.Vl,  not  probable ;  improb'ably; 

Improbability,  2^u-  improbabilities,  im.prob'.u.bll".i.tiz. 
Latin  im[in]prtfbabtlis,  not  probable ;   French  improbable,  &c. 
Improbity,  im.prob'.t.ty,  dishonesty.    (Latin  im[iu]probUas.) 
Improficiency,  im' '.pro.ftsh" '.Vn.sy ',  want  of  proficiency. 

Latin  im[lri]prof'lciens  (iiii[in]pro  fddo,  not  to  make  progress). 
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Impromptu  (French),  im.promp'.tu,  offhand,  without  study. 

Latin  im[in]promptus,  not  drawn  out  (promo,  to  draw  out). 
Improper,  im.prop'.er,  not  proper ;  improp'er-ly. 

Impropriety,  plu.  improprieties,  im'.pro.prl".e.tiz. 
Improper  Fraction,  a  fraction  in  which  the  denominator  or 

divisor  is  not  greater  than  the  numerator:  as  §  or  |. 
Lat.  im[in]proprtus,  not  proper,  improprtttas. 

Impropriator,  im.pro'.pri.u.tor,  a  layman  who  "enjoys"  eccle- 
siastical revenues;  iinpropriation,  im.pru'.pri.a".shifn, 
secularisation  of  church  property. 

Latin  im[ia]proprfus,  for  [the  use  of]  a  private  person  or  layman. 
Impropriety,^?*,  improprieties,  m'.pro.pn".e.<i.z.  (Seelmproper.) 
Improve,  im.proov'  (not  im.prove),  to  ameliorate ;   improved, 
im.proovd' ;      improv-ing    (Pkule    xix.),    im.proov' Any ; 
improv'ing-ly ;    improv-er,  im.proov'.er;  improv-able, 
im.proo' '.vu.b'l  (R.  xx.) ;  improv'able-ness ;  improvably, 
im.proo'.vu.bly ;  improvability,  im.proo'.va.bil".i.ty. 
Improvement,  im.proov' .ment,  amendment. 
(Of  the  sixteen  words  in  "-ove,"  only  two  (move,  prove)  are  pro- 
nounced -oov;  four  (dove,  glove,  love,  ihovej  are  pronounced  -uve, 
and  the  rest  are  pronounced  -ove,  Eule  Ixxi.) 
Latin  pro-v6ho,  to  carry  or  travel  forwards. 

Improvident,  im.prov'.i.dent,  not  provident ;  improv'ident-ly ; 
Improvidence,  im.prov'.i.dence,  want  of  foresight. 
Latin  im\\n\provldens,  gen.  -provldentis,  not  fore-seeing. 
Improvise,  im'.pro.vlze'  (not  im'.pro.veez'),  to  compose  [poetry] 

offhand ;  improvised'  (3  syl.),  improvls'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Improvisator,  plu .  improvisators,  im' .pro.viz" '.u.torz ;  fern. 

improvisatrice,  im'. pro.viz". a.tris. 
Improvisatore,  plu.  improvisatori,  im'. pro.viz'. a.to.ry,  plu. 

im'. pro.viz'. a.to.ri  (Eng.-Ital.),  improvisator,  &c. 
Improvisation,  im.pro.vi.za' '.shun,  the  art  of  improvising. 
French  improvisation,  improvisatrice ;   Italian  improwitatore,  im- 
provvisatori,  improvvisare,  to  make  rhymes  extempore. 

Imprudent,  im.pru' .dent,  not  prudent;  impru'dent-ly;  impru- 
dence, im.pru'.dence,  indiscretion. 
Latin  im[in]prudens,  not  prudent ;  imprudentia. 
Impudent,  im'.pu.dent,  not  modest;  im'pudent-ly,  rudely. 
Impudence,  im'.pu.dence,  effrontery,  want  of  modesty. 
Latin  im[in] pudcns,  not  modest ;  impfidentia. 

Impugn,  im.pune',  to  call  in  question;   impugned,  im.piind'; 
impugn-ing,  im.pu'.ning;   impugn-er,  im.pu.ner;    im- 
pugn-able,  im.pu' '.nu.Vl,  subject  to  be  impugned. 
Archaic  Fr.  imjnigner,  to  impugn  ;  Lat.  impugnare,  to  flght  against. 
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Impulse,  im'. pulse,  without  reflection;    impulsive,  im.puV.siv, 

energetic  and  thoughtless;  impuTsive-ly,  impulsive-ness. 

Impulsion,  im.piil' .shun,  the  force  given  to  a  body  in  motion 

by  another  striking  against  it. 
Impel,  im.pel;  impelled'  (2  syl.),  impell'-ing,  impell'-er, 

Kule  iv.     ("Impel"  would  be  better  with  double  I.) 
Latin  impello,  supine  impulsum  (im\\ti\pello,  to  drive  against). 
Impunity,  im.pu'.ni.ty,  without  punishment. 
Latin  impunftas  (im\iri\puriire,  not  to  punish). 
Impure,  im.pure',  not  pure ;  impure'-ness,  impure'-ly. 
Impurity,  phi.  impurities,  im.pu'.ri.tiz. 
Latin  im[m]purus,  not  pure  ;  impurttas;  French  impurett  (! !) 
Impute,  im.putc',  to  attribute  (followed  by  to);  imput'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  imput'-ing  (Eule  xix.),  imput'-er,  impilt'-able, 
imput'able-ness,  imput'ably. 
Imputation,  im'.pu.tay".shun.     Imputative,  im.pu'.ta.tiv ; 

impu'tative-ly,  by  imputation. 
French  imputable,  imputation,  fmputatif,  imputer. 
Latin  im[m]putdre,  to  charge  against,  to  think  ill  of. 
(Of  the  eighty  or  ninety  words  beginning  with  "im-p.."  only  three 
[imp,  im-plant,  im-pound]  are  native  words,  two  of  which  have  been 
tampered  with,  the  rest  are  Latin  or  Gallic-Latin.    In  rather  more 
than  half  the  number  "im-"  is  negative,  in  ten  examples  it  verbal- 
ises a  noun,  and  in  thirty-one  examples  it  stands  for  the  prep,  "in") 
In.  (negative)  does  not  belong  to  native  English  words,  our 
proper  negative  prefix  is  un-  or  on-,  in  one  example 
(inability)  changed  to  in-. 

In-  is  the  Latin  negative,  equivalent  to  un-.  Dis-  is  Latin 
and  Greek.  Both  these  have  been  adopted  in  the  French 
and  English  languages. 

In-  and  un-  signify  the  absence  of  the  thing  referred  to. 
J)is-  signifies  severance  from  the  thing  referred  to. 
In-  (not  negative)  belongs  to  our  native  words  as  well  as  to 
Latin  and  French  words.     Its  meaning  is  in,  into,  within, 
against,  and  in  some  instances  it  simply  intensifies. 
In-  before  710-  in  five  instances  is  written  ig-  (always  in  a  nega- 
tive sense),  but  in  a  similar  number  of  examples  it  is 
written  in-.    Before  the  labials  "  b,"  "  m,"  "  p,"  it  is  writ- 
ten im-.    Before  "1"  it  is  I,  and  before  "  r  "  it  is  ir. 
In  a  negative  sense  in-  should  never  be  written  en-,  although 
as  a  preposition  it  is  not  unfrequently  so  written  in  words 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  always   so  in   words 
derived  from  the  Greek. 
When  en-  is  prefixed  to  native  words  it  means  "  to  make," 

"  to  collect,"  or  it  verbalises  a  word. 

In  (prep.),  inn'-er  (E.  i.),  in'ner-most,  in'most.     Inn,  an  hotel. 
"  Inner-most "  is  not  most  inner,  but  a  corruption  of  inne-most  or 
inne-mest. 
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Inability,  in' .a.bil"  .i.ty ,  absence  of  ability.    Disability,  loss  of 
ability.     (The  idea  of  "  separation "  ia  shown  better  in 
disable.)     (Old  English  in-,  neg. ;   abal,  ability.) 
(This  is  the  only  example  of  in-,  neg.  [for  un-]  with  a  native  word.) 
Inaccessible,  in.ak.ses'.si.b'l  (not  un-,  being  from  the  Latin ;  not 
-able,  because  not  of  the  first  conj.),  inapproachable ; 
in'acces'sible-ness,  in'acces'sibly. 

Inaccessibility,  in.uk.ses'.si.btt".tty,  unapproachableness. 
French  inaccessible,  inaccessibility;  Latin  in-accessm,  not  accessible. 
Inaccurate,  in.uk'. kii.rate  (not  un-,  as  it  is  from  the  Latin), 

incorrect ;  inac'curate-ness,  inac'curate-ly. 
Inaccuracy,  plu.  inaccuracies,  in.uk'. ~ku.ru.siz. 
Latin  in-  accurdtus,  -accurdtio  (v.  i»  ac[&A]curare,  not  to  care  for). 
Inaction,  in.ak' .shun,  absence  of  action,  idleness,  rest; 

Inactive,  in.uk'.tiv ;  inac'tive-ly ;  inactivity,  -ak.tlv'.t.ty. 
French  inaction,  inactif,  inactivity.    Latin  in,  actlvus,  not  active. 
Inadequate,  in.ud' .e.kwate   (not  un-,  being  from  the  Latin), 

insufficient ;  inad'equate-ly,  inad'equate-ness ; 
Inadequacy,  in.ad'.c.kwa.tsi/,  insufficiency. 
Fr.  inadequate.    Lat.  in,  ad-a>quatus,  not  equal  to,  v.  adcequdre. 
Inadmissible,  in' '.tid.mis" '.si.b'l  (not  un-,  being  from  the  Latin ; 
-not  able,  because  not  of  the  first  CODJ.);  in'admissibil'ity. 
Fr.  inadmissible,  inadmissibilite'.  Lat.  in,  ad-missus,  not  admitted  to. 
Inadvertent,  in' .ad.ver" .tent,  not  intentional ;  inadver'tent-ly ; 
Inadvertency,     plu.     inadvertencies,     in' .ad.ver'. ten.siz  ; 

inadvertence,  in'. ad.ver'. tense,  an  unintentional  error. 
French  inadvertant  (wrong),  inadvertance  (wrong).    Latin  in,  not, 
ad-vertens,  gen.  vertentis,  turning  to  (in  ad  vertire,  not  to  turn  to\ 
Inalienable,  in' Ml" .l.e.na.b'l  (not  un-,  not  being  from  the  Latin), 

not  alienable ;  inalienable-ness,  inaYien-ably. 
Unalienated,  un.al'.i.e.nate.ed,  not  estranged  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  inalienable;  Latin  in  alienari,  not  to  be  alienated. 
Inamorato,  plu.  inamoratos,  in'Mm.o.rah".toze,  a  man  in  love ; 
fern,  inamorata,  plu.  inamoratas,  in'.um.o.rah".tah,  plu. 
-tarz,  a  woman  in  love.    (Eng.-Ital.  for  innamorato,  &c.) 
Inane,  in.ain',  vapid,  void  of  energy ;  inane'-ly,  stupidly ; 
Inanity,  plu.  inanities,  in.un'.t.tiz,  vanities,  sillinesses. 
Inanition,  in' .a.riish" .on,  feebleness  from  starvation. 
Latin  indnis,  inanltas,  v.  indnire,  to  make  void,  to  empty. 
Inanimate,  in.an'.i.mate,  destitute  of  life  or  animation ; 

Inanimation,  in',an}i.may".sliiin,  lifelessness,  spiritlessness. 
Unanimated,  un'.an".i.ma.ted,  not  animated  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
(The  past  part,  in  Fr.  is  negatived  by  peu  or  non,  and  in  Eng.  by  un-.) 
Latin  in-anlmus,  without  mind  or  life,  inanimdtus;  French  anime. 
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Inapplicable,  in.ap'.pU.ka.Ul  (not  un-,  being  Latin),  not  appli- 

cable;  inap'plicably ;  inapplicability.     (Double  -p-.) 
Unapplied,  un'.ap.plide',  not  applied  (Kule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  inapplicable,  inapplicability;  Lat.  ap[a.H]plicare,  to  fold  together. 

Inappreciable,  in'.ap.pree".she'«.b'l  (not  in' '.a.pree" '.sha.b'l),  not 

appreciable,  invaluable,  inestimable,  not  perceptible; 
Inappreciably,  in'.ap.pree".she'a.My.     (Double  p.) 
Unappreciated,  un'.ap.pree".she.a.ted,  not  valued  (E.  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  inappreciable  ;  Lat.  in  «p[ad] predatus,  not  prized  to  [its  value]. 

Inapprehensible,  in'.ap.prcJien".sV.l>'l,  not  intelligible. 
Unapprehen'ded,  not  understood  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Lat.  in,  not,  ap[a,CL]prehe>idi?re,  supine  apprehensutn,  to  lay-hold  on. 

Inapproachable,  in' '.ap.prdch" '.u.b'l,  not  to  be  approached. 

Fr.  approcher,  to  draw  nigh  (proche,  near ;  Lat.  proaAme),  with  in-,  neg. 
Unapproached,  un'.ap.proched',  not  approached  (E.  Ixxii.) 

Inappropriate,   in'.ap.pro".prl.ate  (not  in'.a.pro".prtate),  not 

appropriate ;  in'appro'priate-ly,  in'appro'priate-ness. 
Unappropriated,  un'.ap.pro".pri.a.tid,  not  appropriated. 
(The  past  part,  is  negatived  in  Fr.  by  peu  or  non,  and  in  Eng.  by  un-.) 
French  approprier;  Latin  in  ap[a,&]propridre,  not  to  appropriate. 

Inapt,  in.apt'  (not  un-,  being  Latin),  unfit;  inapt'-ly,  inapt'- 

ness.     Inaptitude,  in.ap' .ti.tude,  unfitness. 
French  inaptitude ;  Latin  in.  aptus,  not  apt. 
Inarticulate,  in'.ar.tik"ku.late  (not  un-,  being  Latin),  not  articu- 

late ;  inartic'ulate-ly,  inartic'ulate-ness. 
Inarticulation,  in'.ar.tlk'ku.lay".shun,  indistinct  speech. 
Unarticulated,  un'.ar.tik".u.ldte.ed,  not  articulated. 
French  inarticulation ;  Latin  in  artlc&ldtus,  not  articulated. 
Inartificial,  in.ar'.ti.fish".al  (not  un-,  being  Latin),  not  arti- 
ficial; inartific'ial-ly,  artlessly. 

French  inartificiel  (wrong).    Latin  in,  not ;  artifieialis  farte  foetus). 
In-as-much-as,  in'.az.much".az,  seeing  that,  because. 
Inattentive,  in'.at.ten".tiv  (not  in' .a.ten" .tive),  not  attentive; 

inatten'tive-ly;  inattention,  in' .at.ten" .shun. 
Unattentive  should  be  discarded.    (Double  (.) 
French  inattention,  inattentif.    Latin  in,  not;  attentus,  attentive, 
-attentio  (at[&A]tendo,  to  stretch  [the  mind]  to  something). 

Inaudible,  in.aw'.dt.b'l  (not  un-,  being  Latin ;  not  -able,  because 
it  is  not  of  the  first  con.].),  not  audible;  inau'dible.nesa, 
inau'dibly;  inaudibility,  in.aw'.diMl".i.ty. 
Latin  in  audltua,  not  heard ;  v.  audire,  to  hear. 
Inaugural,  in.aw' .gu.rul,  made  at  inauguration. 

Inaugurate,  in.aw'. gu.rate,  to  invest  with  office ;  inau'gu- 
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rat-ed  (11.  xxxvi.),  inau'gurat-ing  (R.  xix.),  inau'gurat-or 
(E.  xxivii.) ;  inauguration,  in.aw'.gu.ray".shun. 
French  inaugural,  inaugurer,  inauguration;  Latin  inaugivrare,  tn- 
auguratio  (augur,  a  soothsayer.    To  consult  a  soothsayer). 

Inauspicious,  in'. aus. pish". us  (not  un-,  being  Latin),  not  auspi- 
cious ;  inauspic'ious-fy,  inauspic'ious-ness. 

Latin  in  auspletum,  not  [favoured  by]  the  auspices  (avis  spido,  to 
observe  the  birds  [in  augury]). 

Inborn',  innate.     (Old  English  in  boren,  past  part,  of  Mr[ari\.) 
Inbred',  inherent.     (Old  Eng.  in  br<td,  past  part  of  lred[an\.) 
Incalculable,  in.kal'.ku.la.b'l,  not  calculable;  incal'culably. 
Uncaloulat.ed.  un.kal'.ku.late.ed,  not  reckoned  up. 
(The  past  part,  in  Fr.  is  negatived  by  non  or  peu,  and  in  Eng.  by  un-.) 
French  incalculable;  Latin  in[uot]calculdtus,  calculated. 

Incandescent,  in' '.kan.des" '.sent,  glowing  with  white  heat. 
Incandescence,  in'.kcin.des', sense,  the  glow  of  white  heat. 
French  incandescent,  incandescence;  Latin  incandescffre. 
Incantation,  in'.kan.tay".shun,  the  words  used  by  enchanters, 

French  incantation  ;  Latin  t n-cantdre,  to  enchant  or  charm. 
Incapable,  in.kay'.pa.Vl,  not  capable ;  incapably. 
In'capabil'ity.     Incapacity,  in'.ka.pus.i.ty. 
Incapacious,  in',ka.pay".shus ;  incapa'cious-ness. 
Incapacitate,   in'.ka.pas".i.tatc,   to   disqualify;    incapac'i- 

tat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  incapac'itat-ing. 
Fr.  incapable,  incapacity ;  Lat.  in  capax,  not  capable  (v.  capio}. 
Incarcerate,  in.kar'.se.rate,  to  imprison ;    incar'cerat-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  incar'cerat-ing ;   incarceration,  -se.ray"shiin. 
Lat.  inearc&ratio,  incarcgrare  (career,  a  prison) ;  Fr.  incarceration. 
Incarnate,  in.kar'.nate,  embodied  In  flesh  [said  of  deity]; 

Incarnation,  in',  kar. nay",  shun,  assumption  of  a  form  of  liesh. 
Latin  incarnatio,  incarnare  (in  caro,  gen.  carnis,  in  the  flesh). 
Incautious,  in. kaio'. shits,  not  cautious ;    incau'tiotts-ness,  in- 

cau'tious-ly.     (Latin  incautus,  not  cautious.) 
Incendiary,  plu.  incendiaries,  in.sen'.di.a.riz,  one  who  mali» 
ciously  sets  fire  to  [buildings],  or  inflames  the  public  mind ; 
1ncendi&Tisna,in.sen'.di.a.rizm.  (Lat.incendiarius,incendere.) 
Incense,  in'. sense,  odoriferous  exhalation.    Incense',  to  provoke ; 
incensed,  in.senst';  incens'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  provoking  to 
anger;  incens'-er;  incens-ive,  in.sen'.siv,  provokative. 
(As  a  rough  rule,  if  "c"  and  " s"  occur  in  the  same  syl.  "c"  is 
followed  by  "s,"  and  "s"  by  "c,"  R.  lix.    "Sense"  ii  an  exception./ 
Lat.  incensum,  incense ;  incensus,  provoked  (incende're,  to  inflame). 

Incentive,  in.sSn'.tiv,  a  stimulus.    (Latin  incentivum.) 

aO 
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Incertitude,  in.ser'.ti.tude,  want  of  stability. 

Uncertain,  un.ser'.t'n,  not  sure ;  uncer'tain-ness ; 
Uncertainty,  pin.  uncertainties,   un.ser'.t'n.tiz.       (These 

forms  are  established  but  cannot  be  commended.) 
French  incertitude,  incertain ;  Latin  incertitudo,  incertus. 
Incessant,  in.ses'.scint,  without  cessation ;   inces'sant-ly. 

Latin  incessanter  (in  cessdre,  not  to  cease) ;  French  incessant. 
Incest,  in'.s&t;  incestuous,  in.ses' .tu.us ;  inces'tuous.ly. 

Latin  incestum,  incestuosus  (in  castus,  not  chaste);  French  inceste. 
Inch,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot  in  length.  (Old  English  ince.) 
Incidence,  Incidents.  Accidence,  Accidents. 

Incidence,  in'.st.dence,  a  term  in  optics,  as  the  line  or 
angle  of  incidence,  opposed  to  the  line  or  angle  of 
reflexion.     The  two  angles  being  always  equal. 
Co-incidence,  "a  chance  concurrence  of  similar  events,"  is  used,  but 
incidence  is  not  used  to  signify  "a  chance  occurrence." 

Incident,  plu.  incidents,  in'.si.dentz,  an  occurrence. 
Accidence,  ak'.si,.dence,  a  rudimentary  grammar ; 
Accident,  plu.  accidents,  ak'.si.dentz,  a  mishap. 
Incidental,  in' '.si.den" '.tal,  casual ;  inciden'tal-ly. 

French  incidence  (in  Qeom.),  incident,  incidentel;  Latin  incident, 

gen.  in&dentis,  v.  incfdZre  (in-c&do,  to  fall  on). 
French  accident;  Latin  accidens,  gen.  accidentis  (ac[ad]caeZo). 

Incipient,  in.sip'.i.ent,  rudimentary ;  incip'ient-ly. 

Lat.  indplens,  gen.  inciptentis,  v.  inctp&re  (Old  Lat.  ccepio,  to  begin). 
Incisive,  in.sl'.siv,  cutting ;  incl'sive-ly.    Inci'sor,  a  front  tooth. 

Incision,  in.sizh'.un,  a  cutting  into  [something]. 

Latin  inclsio,  incisores  [denies}  (in-ccedo,  to  cut  into). 
Incite,  in.slte',  to  stir  up;   inclt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  incit'-er 
(Eule  xix.),  inclt'-ing,  inclting-ly,  inclte'-ment. 

Incitation,  in'.si.tay".shun,  an  incentive,  a  strong  motive. 

Insight,  in'slte,  a  discriminating  knowledge,  a  glance. 

Latin  incttatio,  incttamentum,  v.  incltare,  to  spur  on. 
Incivility,  plu.  incivilities,  in'.si.vil".i.tiz,  discourtesy. 

Unciv'il,  not  civil ;  unciv'il-ly,  not  civilly. 

Uncivilised,  un.civ 'M.izd,  not  civilised  (Eule  Ixxii.) 

(The  past  part,  in  Fr.  is  negatived  by  peu  or  non,  and  in  Eng.  by  un-.) 

Fr.  incivilit^,  incivil;  Lat.  incivllis  (in,  not;  civilis,  like  a  citizen). 

Inclement,  in.kKm'.cnt,  not  mild ;  inclem'ent-ly,  rigorously  ; 
Inclemency,  inMem'.cn.sy,  severely  cold  [weather], 
Lat.  inclementia  (in  clemens,  not  mild) ;  Fr.  incUmence,  incUment. 

Incline,  in.kllne',  to  slope,  to  feel  disposed ;  inclined'  (2  syl.), 

inclm'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  inclm'-er,  incliii'-able ; 
Inclination,  in'. Mi. nay". shun,  willingness,  slope. 
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Un-inclined  not  disposed  [a  passive  state].    Dis-inclined, 
positively  averse ;  disinclination,  aversion,  unwillingness. 
Latin  incllnabttis,  incllndtio,  in-cllnare ;  French  inclination. 
Inclose,  in.ldoze',  to  shut  up  one  thing  in  another:   as  a  letter 
in  an  envelope ;  inclosed'  (2  syl.),  inclos'-ing  (Rule  xix.) ; 
inclos'-er,  one  who  incloses;  inclosure,  in.kld'.zhur,  some- 
thing inclosed.     ("Enclose"  is  the  French  form,  encios.) 
Include,  in.klilde',  to  comprise ;    includ'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

includ'-ing ;  inclusive,  in.clu'.siv,  comprehending ; 
Exclusive,  not  comprehending,  leaving  out. 
Inclu'sive-ly ;  Exclusive-ly. 
Inclusion,  in.klu'.zhun,  the  act  of  including,  the  state  of 

being  included.    Exclusion,  the  state  of  being  left  out. 
Old  Eng.  clusa,  a  prison  ;  Lai.  inclusio,  v.  inclildo,  supine  inclusum, 

to  include ;  exclude,  supine  exclusum,  to  exclude. 
Incognito,  plu.  incognitos  (Rule  xlii.),/em.  incognita  (Italian), 
in.koy'.ni.tdze,  in.koy'.ni.tah.    Contiacted  form  incog'., 
in  disguise,  in  privacy.     Incognisable,  in.koy'.ni.za.b'l, 
not  recognisable.    (Latin  irwognitus,  unknown.) 
Incoherent,  in.koM'.rent,  not  coherent;  incohe'rent-ly ; 
Incoherency,  plu.  incoherencies,  in.ko.he'.ren.siz; 
Incoherence,  in.ko.he'.rence,  want  of  coherence. 
Fi.  incoJierent,incoherenc«;  Lat.  in,  co[con]ha>reo,  not  to  stick  together. 
Incombustible  (not  -able),  in'.com.bus'M.b'l,  not  combustible; 
incombus'tible-ness,  incombus'tibly,  incombus'tibirity. 
French  incombustible,  incombustibility;  Latin  in-cmnbur£rc,  supine 
-combustum  (con-buro  [Old  Latin],  uro,  to  burn  together). 

Income,  in'.kiim,  annual  amount  of  property  arising  from  inte- 
rest, business,  pay,  &c.     (German  einkommen,  income.) 
Incommensumble,  in'.kom.men".su.ra.b'l,  not  having  a  common 

measure ;  incommen'surably,  incommen'surabU'ity. 
Incommensurate,  in'.kom.men".su.ratc,  disproportionate. 
Fi.  incommensurable,  incommensurabillit  (Lat.  in,  com,  mensura). 
Incommode,  in'.kom.mode'  (not  in'. ko. mode'),  to  inconvenience; 
incommod'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  incommod'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Incommodious,  in'.kom.mo".dius   (not  in'.ko.m!)".jus),  in- 
convenient ;  incommo'dious-ness,  incommo'dious-ly. 
Lat.  incommdddre,  incommvdus;  Fr.  incommode,  v.  incommoder. 
Incommunicable,  in'.kom.mu".ni.kii.b'l,  not  able  to  be  commu- 
nicated ;  incornrnu'nicable-ness,  incommu'nicably. 
Incommunicative,  in',kom,mu".ni.ka.tiv,  reserved. 
Uncommu'nicated,  not  communicated  (Rule  Ixii.) 
Uncommunicative,  un'.kom.mn".ni.ka.tiv. 
French  incommunicable,  incomnmnicabiliU,  peu  communicatif. 
Latin  incommwicdb'Uis ;  in,  not ;  communicare  (communing. 
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Incommutable,  in'.kom.mu'.ta.b'l, indefeasible;  incommu'table- 

ness,  incommu'tably.     Uncommut'ed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  Incommutable ;  Latin  in-commutabttis  (in,  com,  matare). 

Incomparable,  in.kom'.pa.ra.b'l  (not  inkompaif'.a.b'l),  not  to 
be  compared  together;  incom'parable.ness ;  incom'par- 
ably,  infinitely,  beyond  all  comparison. 
Uncompared,  un'.kom.paird',  not  compared  together. 
(The  past  part,  in  Ft:  is  negatived  by  peu  or  non,  and  in  Eng.  by  un-.) 
Latin  incomparabtlis  (in,  compiirdri,  not  to  be  compared). 

Incompatible  (not  -able),  in' .kom.pat"  .i.b'l,  not  consistent  [with] ; 
incompat'ible.ness,  incompatibly.     Incompat'iblea  (iu 
Chem.),  salts  which  in  contact  decompose  each  other. 
Incompatibility,  in' '.kom.pat' '.i.bil" '.i.ty ',  unsuitability. 
French  incompatible,  incompatibility  (Latin  in,  com,  pe'te're). 
Incompetent  (not  -tanf),  in.kom' '.pe.tent,  not  competent;    in- 

com'petent-ly,  incom'petence,  incom'petency. 
French  incompetent,  incompetence;  Latin  incompe'tens,  gen.  -pMentig. 
Incomplete,  in'.kom'.pleet'  (not  un-,  being  Latin),  not  complete; 
incomplete'-ness,  in  an  unfinished  state;  incomplete'-ly. 
Uncompleted,  un'.hom.pleet'.ed,  not  completed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  incomplet;  Latin  in,  not ;  complere;  supine  completum. 
Incomprehensible,   in.kom'. pre.lien"M.b'l    (not    -able),   beyond 

human  understanding ;  incomprehensibly ; 
Incomprehensibility,  in.kdm'.pre.}t^n',s~i.bil".1.ty. 
Incomprehensive,  in.kom'. pre.heii'.s1v. 
Uncomprehended,  rtn.kom'.pre.hcn".ded,  not  understood. 
Fr.  incomprehensible,  incomprehensibility;  Lat.  incompreTienslbUis. 
Incompressible,  in'.kom.prea".si.b'l,  not  to  be  reduced  in  size  by 

pressure;  incompressibility,  in'.kom.pre^.s~i.bll''.i.tij. 
Uncompressed,  un'.kom.prest',  not  pressed  together  (R.lxxii.) 
French  incompressible,  incompressibilite'.   Latin  in,  not ;  comprfme're, 
supine  compressum  (in,  con,  pressus,  not  squeezed  together]. 

Inconceivable,     in'.kon.see".vu.b'l,    not     to     be     imagined; 

inconceivable -ness,  inconceiv'ably  (Rule  xxviii.) 
("-able,"  the  wrong  conj.,  Rule  xxiii.    This  error,  as  usual,  is  French  ) 
French  inconcevable.    Latin  in,  not ;  conclpire  (con  caplo). 

Inconclusive,  in'.MnMu".zfv,not,  conclusive;  inconclu'sive-ly, 
inconclu'sive-ness.    Unconcluded,  not  finished  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  non  conclu.    Lat.  in,  not;  concludo,  sup.  conclusum  (con  claudc). 
Incondensable,  in'.kon.den".sa.b'l  (not  -ible,  being  the  1st  conj., 
Lat.),  not  to  be  condensed ;   inconden'sably,  inconden'- 
fiabil'ity.     Also  uncoridensable,  uncondensibility. 
French  non-condensible,  non-condensibilit£.    French  non  and  peu  are 
represented  Vy  »«-•    Latin  in,  condensari,  not  tg  be  condensed. 
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Incongruent,  in.kon'.gru.ent,  not  suitable;   incon'gruent-ly; 
Incongruous,  .gru.iis,  not  in  keeping ;   inoon'gruous-ly ; 
Incongruity,  phi.  incongruities,  in'.Tion,gru".i.tiz. 
French  inconyruiU;    Latin  incongr&us,  incongrtiens,    gen.    -cntii, 
incongruUas  (in,  con,  gnifre,  not  to  flock  together). 

Inconsequential,  in.kon'.se.kwen".sh$l,  not  following  from  the 

premises,  of  small  moment;   incon'sequen'tial-ly. 
Latin  inconstquens,  gen.  -seyuentis,  inconsgquentia  (in,  con,  sgqiior). 
Inconsiderable,  in'.kon.std".e.ra.b'l,  not  important;  -sid'erably; 
Inconsiderate,  in'.kon.sid".e.rate,  thoughtless,  rash ;  incon- 

sid'erate-ly,  inconsid'erate-ness,  thoughtlessness ; 
Inconsideration,  in'.kon.sid'.eray".shun,  negligence. 
Unconsidered,  un'.kon.sid".erd,  not  duly  thought  about. 
French  pcu  consider^.    Our  un-  represents  the  French  pen,  mal,  nnn. 
Lat.  inconsideratio,  inconsiderdre,  not  to  consider ;  Vt.inconsidcration. 

Inconsistent,  in'. kon. sis". tent,  not  consistent ;  inconsis'tent-ly ; 
Inconsistency,  pin.  inconsistencies,  in' '.kon.sis" '.tcn.s\z  ; 
Inconsistence,  in'. kon.&ls". tense,  incongruity. 
Latin  in,  con,  sistfre,  not  to  bide  together. 

Inconsolable,  in'.ko)i.sd".la.b'l  (not  -ible,  being  the  1st  conj., 

Lat.),  not  to  be  solaced ;  inconsolably,  in' '.kon.so" 'Za.bly . 

Disconsolate,  dis.kon'.so.late,   lost   to   comfort,   unhappy; 

disconsolate-ly,  discon'solate-ness. 
Unconsoled,  un'.kon.soled",  not  solaced  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  inconsolable;  Lat.  inconsoldbflis  (in,  con,  soldri,  not  to  be  solaced). 
Inconstant,  in.kon'.stant,  not  constant;  incon'stant-ly ;  incon- 
stancy, in.kon'.stan.sy,  fickleness,  want  of  persistency. 
French  inconstant,  inconstance;  Latin  IncoTUta/lU,  gen.  -constant-is, 
inconstantia  (in,  con,  stans  [stare],  not  to  stand  firmly). 

Inconsumable,  in'. kon.su". mti.b'l,  not  able  to  be  consumed. 

Unconsumed,  un'.kon.mmed",  not  consumed  (Rule  Ixxii.); 
unconsum'-ing  [fire],  fire  which  burns  without  consuming. 
Latin  in,  consumt're,  not  to  consume  (con.  sumo,  to  take  wholly). 
Incontestable,  in'.kon.tes".ta.b'l,  indisputable;  incontest'ably. 
Uncontested,  unr.kon.trs"dcd,  not  disputed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 

Latin  in,  contestdri,  not  to  be  proved  by  witnesses  (testis). 
Incontinent,  in.kon' .tl.nent,  not  chaste;   incon'tinent-ly. 
Incontinence,  in.kon'. ti.nence ;  incon'tinency. 
French  incontinence,  incontinent;  Latin  inco-nttnens,  gen.  -ttni'titlg, 
incontlnentia  (in,  con,  Unto,  not  [able]  to  contain  [oneself]). 

Incontrovertible,  in.kon'.tro.vcr".tl.b'l,  indisputable;  incontro- 

ver'tibly,  incontrovertibil'ity,  indisputability. 
Uncontroverted,  un.kon'.tro.vcr.tcd,  not  called  in  question. 
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Uncontrover'tible,  not  to  be  changed  from  one  form  to 

another:  gold  is  uncontrovertible. 

French  incontrovertible,  non-controverti,  non-controvertible,  non  being 
represented  by  un-.     These  words  are  ill-formed.    The  Latin  verb 
is  controversari,  to  dispute.    The  French  have  evidently  taken  ver- 
Ure  (to  turn)  for  versari  (to  converse),  and  we  bave  copied  the  error. 
Inconvenient,    in'.kon.ve"ni.ent,  not  commodious;    inconve'- 
nient-ly ;    inconvenience,  in'.con.ve".ni.ence,  that  which 
deranges,  to  derange;  inconve'nienced  (5  syl.),  inconve'- 
nienc-ing  (Rule  xix.),  incommoding. 
Inconveniency,  phi.  inconveniencies,  in'.con.ve",n^.en^'iz. 
Latin  inconvtfniens,  gen.  -v£nientis  (in,  con,  vgniens,  not  coming  to- 
gether [amicably]) ;  French  inconvenient. 

Incorporate,  in.kor'.po.rate,to  unite  into  one  body,  to  intermix; 
incor'porat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  incor'porat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Incorporation,  in.koi-'.po.ray".shun. 

Incorporeal  (not  incorporal),  in'.kor.po"  re.al,  not  having  a 
material  body.     Incorporeal-ly  (not  incorporal-ly),  in'.- 
kor.po".re.al.ly,  immaterially,  without  a  material  body. 
Incorporeity,  in,korf.po.re".i.ty,  immateriality. 
Incorporealism,  in'.kor.po"re.al.izm,  spiritual  existence. 
Latin  incorpordre,  incorpordtio ;  French  incorporer,  incorporation. 
Latin  incorporates  or  incorporeus  ;  French  incorporel,  incorporeal. 
Latin  incorpordlltas  ;  French  incorporaliU,  incorporeality. 
Fr.  incorporeiU  (Lat.  in  corpus,  without  body).    See  Corporeal. 
Incorrect,  in'.kor.rektf,  not  correct;  incorrect'-ly,  mcorrect'-ness. 
Uncorrected,  un' .kor.rek" .ted,  not  corrected  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
(The  past  part,  is  negatived  in  Fr.  by  non  or  peu,  and  in  Eng.  by  un-.). 
French  incorrect;  Latin  incorrectus  (in,  corrig^re,  supine  -correct-urn). 
Incorrigible,  in.kor'ri.jlb'l,  not  able  to  be  reforined;  incor'ri. 

gible-ness;  incor'rigibly,  beyond  the  hope  of  reform. 
Incorrigibility,  in.kor'rLji.ltt".i.ty,  an  incon-igible  state. 
Fr.  incorrigible,  incorrigibilite' ;  Lat.  in  corrigi,  not  to  be  corrected. 
Incorrodible,  in'.kor.rO".di.b'l,  not  possible  to  be  corroded ; 
Incorrodibility,  in'.kur.rD'.diMl".i.ty. 
Uncorroded,  un'.kor.rd".ded,  not  corroded  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  corroder  ;  Lat.  corrod£re  (in,  co?-[con],  rodffre,  not  to  gnaw  away). 
In'comipt',  not  subject  to  decay.     Un'corrupt',  not  depraved. 
Incorrupt'ed,  not  turned  to  corruption. 
Uncorrupted,  not  morally  depraved. 
Incorrupt'-ible,  not  liable  to  decay.    Uncorruptible,  not 

liable  to  be  morally  corrupted  (1  Cor.  xv.  52). 
Incorrupt'ible-ness,  incormp'tibil'ity,  the  quality  of  not 

being  subject  to  material  corruption ; 
Uncorrupt'ible-ness,  uncorrup'tibil'ity,  the  quality  of  not 
being  subject  to  moral  corruption  (Titos  ii.  7). 
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Incorrtiption,  in'.kor.rup".shun,  the  state  of  not  being  sub- 
ject to  material  corruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  50); 
TTncorruption,  un'.kor.rup".shun,  the  state  of  not  being 

subject  to  moral  corruption. 

Fr.  incorruptible,  incorruptibility;  Lat.  incorrupttbttis,  incorruptio. 
Increase,  (noun)  in'.krese,  (verb)  in.krese'  (Rule  1.) 

In'crease,augmentation.  Increase',  togetlarger;  increased', 

increaa'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  increas'ing-ly,  increas'-able. 
Latin  increscire,  to  grow  larger  and  larger.  Verbs  in  -sco  are  inceptive. 
Incredible,  in.kred' '.i.Vl,  not  credible ;  incred'ible-ness,  incred'- 

ibly;  incredibility,  in.kred'. l.bW.i.ty  ; 
Incredulous,  in.kr 'ed'.u.lus,  unbelieving ;  incred'ulous-ness, 

incred'ulous-ly.     Incredulity,  in'.kre.du".ll.ty. 
Uncredited,  un.kr%d' .It.ed,  not  believed,  not  trusted. 
Uncred'itable-ness,  quality  or  state  of  not  being  trustworthy. 
Discreditable,  base,  ruinous  to  one's  reputation. 
Discredit,  dis.kred'.it,  dishonour,  disgrace. 
French    incredible,    incrtdibiliM,    incredulity,    discredit;      Latin 

incredibllis,  incredibttitas,  incredftus,  incredulttas,  incrediilus. 
Increment,  in'.kre.ment,  increase.    (Latin  incrementum.) 
Incriminate,  in.krim' .i.nate,  to  charge  with  fault ;  incrim'inat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  incrim'inat-ing.  (In  Lat.  the  second  i  is  long.) 
Latin  incrlmindri,  to  incriminate ;  French  incriminer. 
Incrust,  in.krust'  (not  en-,  being  Latin),  to  form  a  hard  crust; 

incrust'-ed,  incrust'-ing.     Incrustation,  ~tay".shun. 
French  incrustation,  incruster ;  Latin  incrustdtio,  incrustdre. 
Incubate,   in'.ku.bate,   to    brood;    in'cubat-ed   (Rule   xxxvi.), 

in'cubat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  in'cubat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 

Incubation,  in' .Uu.bay" .shun ;  incubative,  in'.kii.ba.tiv. 

Incubus,  in'.kti.bus,  a  night-mare,  a  mental  oppression. 

Latin  incubdtio,  incubator,  incubus,  incubdre ;  French  incubation. 

Inculcate,  in.kul'.kate  (not  in'.kul.kate),  to  teach ;  incul'cat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  incul'cat-ing,  incul'cat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Inculcation,  in' .kiil.kay" .shun,  indoctrination. 
Latin  inculcdre  (in  calco,  to  tread  in ;  calx,  a  heel),  inculc&tor. 
Inculpate,  in.kul'.pate,  to  criminate ;  incul'pat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

incul'pat-ing  (Rule  xix.);  inculpatory,  in.kul'.pa.to.ry. 
Inculpation,  in' '.kul.pay" '.shun,  censure. 
Inculpable,  in.kiil'.pa.b'l,  unblamable;  incul'pably;  incul- 

pability,  in.kul'.pa.bll".i.ty,  freedom  from  blame. 
French  inculpable,  inculpation,  inculper;  Latin  inculpdbtlis,  incul- 

pare.    (In  all  these  cases  the  in-  is  negative.) 
"Inculpate,"  to  blame,  is  directly  opposite  to  the  Latin  inculpare 

(to  hold  blameless),  and  the  French  inculper. 

We  have  opposed  it  to  the  English-Latin  word  ex-culpate,  bnt  having 
a  fixed  meaning  in  Latin  it  ought  not  to  be  reversed; 
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Incumbent,  in.kumf  .bent,  a  clergyman  with  a  "living,"  obliga- 
tory; incum'bency,  plu.  incumbencies,  in.kum'.ben.siz. 
Latin  incumbens,  gen.  incumbentis  (in-cumbgre,  to  lie  upon). 
Incur,  in.kur',  to  become  liable ;  incurred'  (2  syl.),  incurr'-ing, 

Rule  iv.     (Latin  in-curro,  to  run  into.) 
Incurable,  in.ku.ra.b'l,  not  to  be  cured;   incii'rable-ness,  in. 

cu'rably;  incurability,  in.ku'.ra.bil".l.ty. 
French  incurable,  incurability ;  Latin  in,  not,  curdbllis,  v.  curdre. 
Indebted,  in.det'.ed  (not  en-,  being  Latin),  to  owe;  indebted. 

ness,  in.det'.ed.ness.    (Latin  indebltus.) 
Indecency,  plu.  indecencies,  in.dee'.sen.siz,  indecorum. 
Inde'cent,  offensive  to  modesty ;  inde'cent-ly. 
French  indecent,  indicens;  Latin  indtcens,  gen.  -centis  (in  dtceoj. 
Indecision,  in'.dc.sizh'.un,  want  of  decision  ;  indecisive,  in'.dc.- 

si'.sw ; .indeci'sive-ly,  indeci'sive-ness. 
Undecided,  un'.de.si".ded,  not  decided  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  indecision ;  Latin  in,  not,  decldtre,  sup.  declsum  (de  ctedo). 
Indeclinable,  in'.de.kli".na.b'l,  not  declinable. 

Undeclined,  un'.dc.klind',  without  case-endings  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Indecorous,    in'.d$.kur"rus    (not    in.dek'o.r&s),    not    decorous; 

indecor'oiis-ly ;    indeco'rum,  impropriety  of  conduct. 
Latin  indecorum  (in,  not,  dgcor,  decent,  v.  d£c£o,  to  be  fit). 
Indeed,  in  fact,  is  it  possible?    (Old  English  in  d&d,  in  fact.) 
Indefatigable,  in'.de.fat'.i.gu.Vl,  persistently  industrious;   in- 

defat'igable-ness,  indefat'igably,  indefat'igabil'ity. 
Latin  inde/dt'tfjabttis,  in,  def&tigdri,  not  to  be  wearied. 
Indefeasible,  in'.de.fee'.za.b'l,  inalienable ;  indefea'sibly. 
Indefeasibility,  in'.de.fee'.zu.'bU"i..ty,  imprescdptibility. 
Low  Latin  in.,  not,  defdsibilis  (Latin  de-ficio  [facio],  to  undo). 
Indefensible,  in'.dc.fcn'.s1.Vl,  not  to  be  defended ;  indefen'sibly ; 
Indefensibility,  in'.dc.fen'.sl.l)U".i.ty. 
Undefended.  un'.d$.fen".dcd,  not  defended  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Lat.  in,  not,  defewHrc,  supine  defensum;  Fr.  indcfendable  (wrong). 
Iiadcfinite,     in.def.Lnit     (not     in.def  .i.nite),    not     definite  ; 
indeflnite-ly,  indefinite-ness,  indef In'ity ;  indefinitive, 
in'.dc.fin".i.tlv ;   indefin'itive-ly. 

Indefinable  (Rule  xxiii.),  in'.dS.fi".na.b"l;  indef  I'nably. 
Undefined,  un'.de.find',  not  defined  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  in,  not,  deflnlre,  -dcfinltlws ;  French  indqflnissable  (wrong). 
Indeliberate,    in'.de.lib".e.rate,    without    due    consideration  ; 

indelib'erate-ly.    Undelib'erated  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  in,  not,  dellberdre,  to  deliberate  (libra,  a  balance). 
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Indelible,  in.del'.i.Vl  (not  -able),  not  to  be  erased;    . 
Indelibly;   indelibility,  in.del'AMl".l.ty. 
(These  words  are  disgraceful  and  ought  to  be  corrected  into  indeleble, 

indelebly,  and  indelebility.     The  verb  is  deleo,  not  delio.) 
Fr.  indtUbb,  inde'Ubilite' ;  Lat.  indelebilis  (deleo,  to  blot  out). 

Indelicate,  In.del'.l.kate,  not  refined ;  indel'icate-ly,  indelicate- 
ness;  indelicacy,  plu.  indelicacies,  in.dSl'.l.ka.slz. 
French  indelicat ;  Latin  in,  not,  delicatus,  delicate,  dainty. 
Indemnify,  in.dem'.nt.fij,  to  secure  against  loss ;  indemnifies, 
in.dem' .ni.flze  ;   indemnified,  in.dem' .ni.fide  (Rule  xi.); 
indem'nifi-er,    indem'nify-ing.      Indemnification,    in.- 
dcm'.m.fi..kay".shun,  security  against  loss. 
Indemnity,  plu.  indemnities,  in.d&n'.ni.tiz. 
Fr.  indemnit^;  Lat.  indcmnis  fice're  [facere],  to  secure  from  loss. 
Indemonstrable,  in'.de.mdn".stru.b'l,  not  to  be  demonstrated. 
Undem-onstrated,  un'.du.mon".stra.ted,  not  proved  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Latin  indemonstrdbtlis  (in,  not,  dcmonstrdri,  to  be  demonstrated). 
Indent',  to  mark  with  indentations,  to  make  an  indenture; 
indent'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  indent'-ing ; 

Indentation,  in' .d&n.tay" .shun,  a  jag,  a  deut; 

Indenture,  in.den'.tchur,  a  written  contract,  to  bind  by  an 

indenture ;  indentured,  in.den'.tchurd  ;  inden'tiire-ing. 
Tliese  are  ill-formed  words.    The  Latin  in-dent[atus]  means  without 

teeth,  and  "  Indent"  in  English  means  to  nuike  teeth  or  jags. 
Latin  den,?,  gen.  dentis,  a  tooth  ;  Greek  6dous,  gen.  tidontds. 
" Indentures"  are  so  called  because  they  were  origintilly  made  in 
duplicate  on  one  skin.    The  skin  being  divided  with  an  indented  or 
zigzag  edge,  the  two  parts  of  which  could  be  fitted  together. 

Independent,  in'. dc. pen". dent  (noun),  a  "  dissenter,"  (adj.)  not 
dependent;    indepen'dent-ly.      Independence,    in'.dc.- 
pen".dence,  private  means,  self-reliance,  self-confidence ; 
independency,  plu.  independencies,  in'.de.pen".den.siz. 
Dependent  on  [another],  "  hanging  on  "  another. 
Independent  of  [another].     Of  unites  the  two  nouns  in 

regimen :  so  exclusive  of,  irrespective  of. 
French  IndAjsendant  (wrong),  imUpendance  (wrong) ;   Latin  in,  not, 
dependents,  gen.  dependents,  dependJre,  to  hang  from  or  on. 

Indescribable  (R.-z-x.iii.),in'.de.skri".ba.b'l  (not  in'.des-krl".ba.b1l>, 

not  able  to  be  described;  indescri'bably. 
Tlndescribed,  un'.de.skrlbd,  not  described  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  in,  not,  de-scr~Mre,  to  write  down  or  describe. 
Indestructible,  in'.de.struk".ti.b'l   (not  in'.dcs.trtik".t'i.b''l),  im- 
perishable ;  indestruc'tibly,  indestructibility. 

Undestroyed,  un'.de.stroid',  not  destroyed  (Rule  Ixxii,) 
Fr.  indestructible,  indestrudibiliW ;  Lat.  in,  de-strMre,  to  pull  down. 
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Indeterminate,  in'. de.ter". nti.nate,  indefinite ;  indeter/minate-ly ; 
Indeterminable,  in'. de.ter". mi.na.b'l ;  indeter'minably ; 
Indetermination,  in' .de.ter' .mi.nay"  .shiin,  irresolution; 
Undetermined,  un'. de.ter". mind,  not  fixed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Indeterminate  [quantities],  those  which  cannot  be  known. 
Undetermined  [quantities],  those  which  are  capable  of  being 

known,  but  have  not  yet  been  determined. 
Vi.  indeterminable,  indetermination ;  Lat.  in,  not,  determfnare. 
In'dex,  plu.  indexes  [of  books],  indices  [of  figures],  in'.dLsez. 
Indices,  in'.di.sez,  exponents:  in  32,  a3,  the  little  figures  2, 

3  are  the  indices  to  point  out  to  what  power  the  figure  is 

to  be  raised ;   "  3  "  is  to  be  raised  to  the  square  or  second 

power,  3x3  =  9;    and  a  to  the  cube  or  third  power. 
In'dex  (verb),  to    make    an    index;     indexed,   in'.dext; 

in'dex-ing,  index'ical,  index'ical-ly. 
In'dex  Expurgatorius,  ex.pur'.ga.tor"ri.us,  the  list  of  books 

which  Roman  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  read  till  the 

objectionable  parts  are  expurgated. 
In'dex  Libro'rum  Prohiblto'rum,  the  list  of  books  wholly 

forbidden  to  the  faithful  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Index-finger,  the  first  finger  (^^).    (See  Indicate.) 
Fr.  index;  Lat.  index,  plu.  indices,  inventory  of  a  book,  the  forefinger. 
Indian,  in'.di.un,  pertaining  to  India,  a  native  of  India ; 
Indian-corn,  Indian-red,  Indian-yellow ; 
Indian-ink,  or  India-ink,  in'.dl'  ink ; 
India-rubber,  in'.dl'  rub'.er;  India-paper,  in'.di'  pa'. per  ; 
India-man,  in'.di'-man,  a  large  merchant  ship  for  trading  to 

India.     (Persian  hind;    Sanskrit  sind,  black.) 

Indicate,  in'.dl.cate,  to  point  out;   in'dicat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
in'dicat-ing  (R.  xix.),  in'dicat-or  (R.  xxxvii.),  in'dicatory. 
Indication,  in' .di.kay"  .shun,  a  premonstration. 
Indicative,  in.dik'.a.tiv;  indic'ative-ly.     (See  Index.) 
French  indication,  indicatif;  Latin  indicdtio,  indlcatlvus,  v.  indt- 

care  (indicium,  a  discovery  ;  index,  a  discoverer). 
(This  is  not  a  compound  of  dicer e,  to  show  or  speak,  but  ofdlcare.) 

Indict,  in.dite',  to  charge  with  crime.    Indite',  to  write. 

Indict-ed,  in.dite'.ed;  indict-ing,  in.dite'. ing ;  indict-able, 

in.dite'. a.b'l,  what  may  be  legally  indicted. 
Indictment,  in.dite'. ment,  a  formal  charge  in  writing. 
Indict-or,  in.dl'.tor,  the  person  who  indicts  another. 
Indict-ee,  in.dl'.tee,  the  person  indicted. 
Latin  in-dico,  supine  in-dictum,  to  speak  against,  to  denounce. 
"Indite  "  is  from  the  same  Latin  verb  meaning  "to  write  out." 
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Indiction,  in.dik'.shun,  the  reckoning  by  cycles  of  fifteen  years. 

(This  system  was  introduced  by  Constantine,  A.D.  312,  in  conned  to  n 

with  the  payment  of  tribute. ) 

Latin  indictio,  declaration  [of  a  tax  prior  to  its  being  collected]. 
Indifferent,  in.dlf'.fe.rent,  regardless ;  indif  ferent-ly,  not  well. 
Indifference,  in.dif'.fe.rence,  absence  of  interest  in  a  matter. 
French  indifferent,  indifference;   Latin  indifftrens,  gen.  -differentis, 
indiffdrentia  (in,  not,  difftro,  to  distract  [oneself]). 

Indigenous,  in.didy"e.nus,  native  to  a  place. 

Latin  indlgfna,  a  native  (indu  geno  [in-gigno],  born  within). 
Indigent,  in'.dtdjent,  needy;  in'digent-ly,  indigency. 

French  indigent,  indigence  ;  Latin  indlgentia,  indtgco,  to  want. 
Indigestion,  in'.di.djes".tchun,  constipation;  indigestible  (not 

-able),  iri.di.dje$"M.Ul;  indiges'tibly. 
Undigested,  un'.di.djes".ted,  not  digested  (Rule  IxxiU 

French   indigestion,  indigestible;    Latin  indigently,  indigestibtlis, 
in,  not,  digirSre,  supine  digestum,  to  dissolve,  to  digest. 

Indignant    (not    indignent),    in.diy'.nant,    scornfully    angry ; 

indig'nant-ly.     Indignation,  in'. dig. nay". shun; 
Indignity,  plu.  indignities,  in.dig'.ni.tiz,  insult. 
Latin  indigndtio,  indignftas,  v.  indiyndri;  French  indignation,  &c. 
Indigo,  plu.  indigoes  (Rule  xlii.),  a  blue  dye,  a  plant. 

Fr.,  ItaL,  Span.,  indigo;  Lat.  indicum,  the  Indian  plant. 
Indirect,  in' .di.rekt,  not  direct ;    indirect'-ly,  obliquely ;    indi- 
rect'-ness.     (Fr.  indirect ;   Lat.  indirectus,  reclus,  right.) 
Indiscernible,  in'.diz.zer".nl.b'l  (not  ~able),  imperceptible ; 

Undiscerned,  im'.diz.zemd'  (not  un'.de.zernd'),  Rule  Ixxii. 
Latin  in,  not,  dis-ccmtfre,  to  sift  [flour],  to  discern. 
Indiscoverable,  in'.dis.cuv".er.a.b'l,  not  to  be  found  out; 
Undiscovered,  un'.dis.ciiv".erd,  not  discovered. 
French  in,  not,  dtcouvrir.    Low  Latin  coftra,  a  coffer  ;   de-cofcra,  to 

take  out  of  a  coffer ;  in,  de,  coffra,  not  to  take  from  its  coffer. 
Indiscreet,  in'.dis.Ureet', imprudent;  indiscreet'-ly,  -creet'-ness; 
Indiscretion,  in'.dis.krcsh".un  (not  in'.dis.kree"-shiin). 
French  indiscretion,  indiscret;    Latin  in,  not,  discern^re,  supine 

discretum,  not  to  sift  or  separate  [right  from  wrong]. 
Indiscriminate,  in'.dis.krim".i.nate,  promiscuous ;  indiscrim'i- 
nate-ly;  indiscrim'inat-ing,  not  making  any  distinctions; 
Indiscrimination,  in'.dis.krim'.i.nay".shiin  ; 
Indiscriminative,  in'.dis.krim".i.na.tiv ;   -native-ly; 
Undiscriminated,  un'.dis.Mm".l.na.ted,  not  sorted  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Lat.  in,  not,  discnminure;  Gk.  dis-krima,  Judgment  between  [things]. 
Indispensable,  in'.di$.pen".sa.b'l,  absolutely  necessary;   indis- 
pensably, indispen'sable-ness,  indispensabil'ity. 
Undispensed,  un'.dis.penst,  not  dispensed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  indispensable,  indispensnbintt ;  Lat.  in,  not,  dispensdre. 
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Indisposed,  in'.dit.pozed',  not  in  health,  disinclined  ; 
Indisposed  towards,  averse  to. 

Indisposition,  in.di*'.po-zlsh"vn,  ill-health,  reluctance. 
Undisposed  of,  un'.dis.puzed'  or,  not  sold  (Rule  IxiiL) 
French  indispose?,  indirporitio*;  latin  disponfre,  to  set  aside,  heuea 
to  put  in  order  ;  in-dispoitfrt,  to  pat  oat  of  order,  hence  to  be  Ji*- 
onlered  or  unwell  :  not  set  aside,  hence  not  parted  with. 
ladisputable.  in.du'.pSJa.b'l  (not  in'.dit.pu".ta.b'l>,  without  dis- 
pute :  indis'put  able-ness:  indisputably,  beyond  all  doubt. 
Undisputed,  vn'Mt.pu"  Jted,  not  disputed  (Rule  Lrm.) 
French  t>uJup^««<;  !**"»  *«»  »<*.  ditfUSbOu,  dufitdre. 
Indissoluble,  inAi^^oJULVl  (not  irfjli$jtol"M.b'I).  not  capable 

of  bein?  melted;  indis'soluble-ness,  indis'solubly. 
Indissolnbility,  in.dli'^o.JS.blT'.i.ty. 
Indissolvable,  in'jU*j5r'.va.VL,  not  able  to  be  dissolved. 
Undissolved,  UR'.dit^oltd',  not  dissolved  (Bnle  lnii.) 
French  i»dute**bU,  AwKnofeKUtl;   Latin  in,  not,  dit-iolffre,  to 

loose  thoroughly  ;  Greek  «t?n  fuo,  to  loose  altogether. 
Indistinct,  in'jdi».Gnetf  ,  not  distinct  ;    indistiucf  -ness,   indis- 

tincf-ly.     Indistinction,  in'.dii.tlnk"jkiin. 
Indistinguishable,  in'  .dit.t\n"  .gwlt1i.a.Vl,  not   able  to  be 
distinguished.      (An  ill-formed  word,  the  Latin  corres- 
ponding cne  is  indistinguibilii  \in.dis.tin.<nci.b'f\\. 
Undistinguished,  un'.du.tin".gicf*ht,  not  distinguishei. 
Fr.  imiittinet,  iHcKrfi«rfi<m  .-   Lat.  in,  not,  dittimetta,  duti*ft**. 
distinyufre,  diitixelum,  to  notify  by  a  mark  (Gk.  ttiyxa,  a  mark). 
Indite,  f  n.dite',  to  write.    Indict,  tiuiife',  to  accuse  ;  indit'-ed 

(Eule  xxivi.X  indit'-ing  (Rule  xii.),  indif  -er. 
Latin  ln-dufre,  supine  »ndic{iu»,  to  set  forth  in  wilting.      Hence 

Cicero  says  *'  now  idem  {ogtri  at,  ft  ditere"  [to  write]. 
Indiyidual,  \n'  jK.rtd"  .u.al  (not  in'.<ft.ri".j«T.aZ),  one  person  or 
thing;  individ'ual-ly;  individuality,  ln'.d>.i:~iaM^H"Ji.ty  ; 
Individualise  'P..  xxii.).  iV.d>.ruf".'j.'I/.7r*.  to  paiticularise  ; 

individ'nalised  (6  syl.),  individ'ualis-ing  ; 
Individualisation,  in'jd1.r~id'.u.al.l^ay"*hun.  ; 
Individualism,  in'  .di.rld"  '.vMl.lzm  ; 
Individuate,  i  n'.  di.rld".  usite  ;  individ'uat-ed  iKnle  x 
individ'uat-ing;  individuation.  in'. 


Fr  inditiduel('.  :),  indiridvalitt,  vtdiridiuUiiatio*,  inditidtMliter; 

Las.  ijvllciduus  (in,  not,  dirld*.  to  be  rlmded). 

Indivisible,   in'.d>.tfz".i.b'l  (not  -able:,  not  capable   of  being 
divided:  indivisibles,  i"n'.<lT.rL:".f.67-  'in  Mathematics); 
indivisibly,  in'.dl.rlz".i.b'l>j,  insepar.. 
Indivisibility,  in'.d~i.ri:'.1b\rr.\.ty,  inseparability. 
Undivided,  nn'.di.rl".ded,  not  divided  (Rule  IxxiL) 
FT.  indititMf,  indinsibHiU;  Lat  indiritibVit  (in-dlndfrtj, 
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Indocile,  in.dos'.llc,  not  docile ;   indocility,  in'.do.sU".l.ty. 

Frencli  indocile,  indocilite;  Latin  inddctlis,  indoctlttas. 
Indoctrinate,  in.dok'.tri.nate,  to  instruct ;  indoc'trinat-ed  (Kule 

xxxvi.),  indoc'trinat-ing  ;  indoc'trination,  -nay".shitn. 
As  the  Latin  word  in-doclus  is  "  un-learned,"  endoctrinate  (French 

endoctfiner]  would  have  been  a  better  form. 
Indolent,  in'.do.lent,  slothful ;    indolent' -ly,  listlessly ; 
Indolence,  in'.do.lence,  laziness,  sluggishness. 
Latin  ind&lentia  (v.  in-dtiltre,  not  to  feel  pain,  not  to  grieve),  a  state 
in  which  there  is  no  grief,  "labour"  being  trouble. 

Indomitable,  in.dom'.l.ta.b'l  (not  -ible,  the  first  Latin  conj.), 

untamable,  persistent ;  indom'itably,  persistently. 
Fr.  indompldble  (!  !)  Lat.  indtimabllis  (in,  not,  dCmflre,  to  tame). 
We  have  taken  the  freq.  v.  dijmltare,  to  tame,  to  weary. 

Indoors,  in'. dor z  (not  indoor,  in  the  house.     (It  is  the  -s  [  es] 
which  gives  the  adverbial  form,  as  in  backwards,  north- 
wards, anights,  adays.)     Old  English  in  d6r  \in-d6res]. 
Indorse,  in.dorce',  to  write  one's  name  on  the  back  [of  a  bill, 

cheque,  &c.];  indorsed'  (2  syl.),  indors'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Indorse'-ment  (only  five  words  omit  e  before  -ment,  R.  xviii.) 
Indors'-er,  the  person  who  indorses  a  bill,  &e. 
Indorsee',  the  person  to  whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  assigned 

by  indorsement ;  indors'-able. 
Latin  indorsdre,  to  put  on  the  back  (dorsum,  the  back). 
Indubitable,  in.da'.bl.ta.b'l,  beyond  all  doubt;  indu'bitable-ness; 

indu'bitably,  doubtlessly. 

French  indubitable;  Latin  indHMlabttis,  in-d&bttdre,  not  to  doubt. 
Induce,  in.diice',  to  persuade ;    induced'   (2  syl.) ;    induc-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  in.diice' .ing  ;  induc-er,  in.diice' .er. 
Induce'-ment  (Rule  xviii.);  induc-ible,  in.duce' .i.b'l. 
Latin  in-duce're,  to  lead  into  [a  scheme],  to  persuade. 
Induct,  in.dukt',  to  put  formally  into  possession  [of  a  "  living"]; 
induct'-ed (R.  xxxvi.), induct'-ing,  induct'-or  (R.xxxvii.) 
Induction,  in.diik'.shun,  introduction  into  a  benefice,  the 

drawing  of  inferences  from  given  data ; 
Inductive  [philosophy],  in.duli'.iiv,  the  science  of  drawing 
general   conclusions    from    given    data ;    induc'tive-ly ; 
induction-al,  in.diik' .shun.al,  adj.  of  induction. 
(In  the  following  examples  the  prefix  is  negative.) 
Inductile,  in.duk'.til,  [metal]  not  capable  of  being  drawn 

out  into  threads ;   inductility,  in'. duk.nl". t.ty. 
French  induction,  inductile ;  Latin  indwtio,  inductor  (inducfre). 
It  is  most  undesirable  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  prefix. 
Indue,  in.du,  to  invest.    Endue,  en.dfi',  to  endow. 

Indued'  (2  syl.),  indu'-ing.     (Verbs  ending  with  any  two 

vowels,  except  -ue,  retain  both  before  -ing,  Rule  xix.) 
Latin  indufre,  to  put  on  [a  garment] ;  Greek  endv6. 
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Indulge,  indulge',  to  humour,  to  cocker;  indulged'  (2  syl.), 
indulg'-ing  (Rule  xix.);  indulg'-er;  indulg'-ent,  indul'- 
gent-ly ;  indulgence,  in.dul'.jence. 

Fr.  indulgent,  indulgence;  Lat.  indulgentia,  indulgens,  gen.  -entis. 
Indurate,  in'.du.rate,  to   harden ;    in'durat-ed  (Eule   xxxvi.), 

in'durat-ing  (Eule  xix.);  induration,  iri.du.ray".$hun. 
Latin  induratio,  indilrdre  (durus,  hard) ;  French  induration. 
Industry,    in'.dus.try    (not    in.dus'.try),    diligence    in    work; 
industries,   manual    trades ;     industrial,   in.dus' .tri.5l ; 
indus'trial-ly ;   industrial  school,  where  trades,  &c.>  are 
taught ;  industrious,  in.dus' '.trl.iis  (not  in.dus'.triis),  hard- 
working; indus'trious-ly,  diligently. 
French  Industrie,  industriel;  Latin  industna,  industfiv.* 
Indweller,  in.dwell'.er,  an  inhabitant ;  indwell'-ing. 

Norse  in  dvcele,  to  dwell  In ;  dvaler,  a  dweller. 

-ine  (Latin  -in[us]),  adj.,  pertaining  to,  as  canine  (canis,  a  dog). 
-ine  (Latin  -in[us]),  nouns,  (in  Chem.)  a  gas  or  simple  substancer 
-ine  (Latin  -ina),  feminine  termination,  as  hcro-ine. 

Inebriate,  in.e'.brtate,  to  make  dmnk ;  ine'briat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

ine'briat-ing  (E.  xix.);  inebriety,  in'.e.lri".e.ty. 
Inebriation,  in.e'.bri.a".s'hun,  intoxication. 
Lat.  inebriatio,  inebriator,  v.  inelrldre  (in,  intensive,  ebrius,  di-unk). 
Inedited,  in.ed'.i.ted,  not  published.     (Latin  ineditus.) 
Ineffable,  in.ef'.fa.b'l,  unspeakable ;  ineffably. 

French  ineffable;  Latin  ineffabtlis  (in,  not,  furi,  to  speak). 
Ineffaceable,  in.ef.face'.a.b'l  (only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  tbe  e  before 

-able,  Rule  xx.),  not  to  be  effaced  ;  inefface'ably. 
Fr.  ineffofable  (Lat.  in,  ef[wi\farie3,  not  [wiped]  from  the  face). 
Ineffectual,  in'ty.feK'.tu.al  (not  in'.ff.fek".tchit.al),  failing  to 

produce  the  desired  result ;  ineffec'tual-ly. 
Ineffective,iV.^y./e?;".t?y ;  ineffec'tive-ly, ineffec'tive-nes«. 
Inefficacious,  in'.ef.fi.l;ay".shus,  inadequate;  inefficacioirs- 

ly,  ineffica'cious-ness,  inefficacy,  in.vf'.fi.ka.sy. 
Inefficient,  in'.$f.fish".ent,  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose; 

inefficiently ;  inefficiency,  in'.ef.flsh".en.sy. 
Lat.  inefflcax,  gen.  -efficuds,  without  potency  (in,  ef[e\\ficio  [facioj). 
Inelastic,  in'.e.lass".t1.k,  not  elastic;  inelasticity,  in'.e.las.t~is"l- 

si.ty,  not  possessed  of  elastic  power. 
Non-elastic,  non-elasticity.     (Fr.  forms  jion-elastique,  &c.) 
French  in,  not,  elastique,  MastijiM  (Greek  elaun6,  to  draw  out). 
Inelegant,  in.&l'e.gunt,  not  elegant;  inel'egant-ly ;  inelegance, 
in.e I'.e.gance ;  inelegancy,  in.el'.c.g(in.sy. 
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Ineligible,  (with  -li-  not  -le-),  in.el'.tgi.b'l,  not  eligible; 
inel'igibly ;  ineligibility,  in.gl\1.gl.bU"JlJy. 

French  in&Ugance,  iniltgant,  ineligible,  ine'ligibilite' ;   Latin  inHe- 

gantia  (in,  not,  e[ex]M0o  [l#go],  to  pick  out} 
An  "elegant"  thing  is  something  "picked  out"  for  its  beauty. 
An  "eligible '•  person  is  one  "picked  out "  for  his  suitability. 
(If  we  had  not  Cicero's  assurance  of  the  fact,  the  derivation  of 

elegant  from  eligent,  gen.  eligentis,  would  be  quite  incredible.; 

Inequality,  plu.  inequalities,  in'.&.kwtil".l.(iz,  want  of  equality. 
Inequitable,  in.gk'kwl.tu.b'l,  not  just  or  impartial. 
Unequal,  un.e'.kwcil,  not  equal ;  unequal-ly,  unequalled. 
Latin  in,  not,  wquatttas,  cequltas  (cequus,  equal). 
Ineradicable,  in'.e.rad".i.ka.b'l,  not  to  be  rooted  out. 

Uneradicated,  un'.e.rad".i.ka.ted,  not  uprooted  (E.  Ixsh'..) 
Latin  in,  not,  e[ey]rddicare,  to  root  out  (radix,  a  root). 
Inert,  in.ert',  slow  to  act,  sluggish ;  inert'-ly,  inert'-ness. 

Inertia,  in.er'.she.ah,  the  reluctance  of  material  bodies  to 

change  motion  for  rest,  or  rest  for  motion. 
French  inerte;  Latin  inert,  gen.  inertis,  inertia,  sluggishness. 
In  esse  (Lat.),  in  £s'.sy,  in  actual  existence,  in  actual  possession ; 

In  posse  (Lat.),  in  pos'.sy,  in  expectancy,  what  may  be. 
Inestimable,  in.es' M.ma.Vl,  invaluable ;  inestimably. 
Unesteemed,  iin'.&.teemd',  not  esteemed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  inestimable;  Lat.  inastlmaMlis,  -asttmare  (Gk.  eis  tim6). 
Inevitable,  in.ev'.tta.b'l,  not  to  be  avoided ;    inev'itable-nesa, 
inevitably;  inevitability,  in.Sv'.l.ta.lnl"/i.ty. 

Unavoided,  un'.a.void'.ed,  not  avoided ;  unavoid'-able. 
Fr.  inevitable;  Lat.  inentdbllis  (in,  e[ex]vltari,  not  to  be  avoided). 
Inexact,  in'.ex.act',  not  exact ;  inexact'-ness ;  inexactitude. 
TJnexacted,  un.ex.ak'.ted,  not  exacted  or  insisted  on. 
Fr.  inexacte,  inexactitude;  Lat.  in,  exactus,  not  exact  (exactus,  don-> 
throughout ;  ex-ago,  to  do  to-the-end). 

Inexcitable,  in'.ex.si".ta.b'l,  not  excitable;    inexci'table-ness; 

inexcitability,  in'.ex.si'.taMl".i.ty,  insensibility. 
Unexcited,  un.ex.sl'ted,  not  excited  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  in,  not,  excitable,  excitability ;  Lat.  -exeitdre  (ex  cieo,  to  stir  up). 
Inexcusable,  in'.ex.ku".sa.b'l,  not  to  be  excused;   inexcu'sably, 

inexcu'sable-ness.     Unexcused,  un'.ex.kdsed',  not ... 
Fr.  inexcusable;  Lat.  inexcusabllis  (in,  ex,  causa,  not  free  from  motive). 
Inexhausted,  in'.ex.haus'.t%d,  not  exhausted ;    inexhaustible, 
in.ex.haus'.ti.b'l  (not  -able)  •    inexhaus'tible-ness,   inex- 
haus'tibly ;  inexhaustibility,  in'.exJiaus'MMV'.l.ty. 
Unexhausted,  uri.ex.haus".ted,  not  exhausted  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  in,  not,  exhaurio,  supine  exhavslum  (to  draw  [all]  out). 
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Inexorable,   in.ex'.o.ru.b'l,  not  to  be   appeased ;    inex'orably, 

inex'orable-ness ;  inexorability,  in.ex'.o.ra.bU".i.ty. 
French  inexorable;    Latin   inexSrabtlis  (in,  ex   ordri,  not   to   be 

induced  by  prayers  not-to-do  a  thing). 

Inexpedient,  in'.ex.pZ".di.ent  (not  -ex.pee'.jent),  unfit,  undesir- 
able; inexpe'dient-ly ;  inexpedience,  in'.ex.pee".di.encc ; 
inexpediency,  plu.  inexpediencies,  in'.ex.pce".dl.en.siz. 
French  in,  not,  expedient ;  Latin  in-expMlre  (in,  ex,  pede,  not  to  put 
the  foot  forth,  i.e.,  not  to  bestir  oneself,  not  to  expedite]. 

Inexpensive  (Not  connected  with   pence),  in'.ex.pen.siv,    not 

costly;  inexpen'sive.ly,  inexpen'sive.ness. 
Unexpended,  un'. ex. pen". did,  not  all  spent  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  in,  not,  expendo,  sup.  expensum  (pendo,  to  weigh  out  money;. 
Inexperience,  in'.ex.pe".ri,ence,  want  of  experience;  inexpe'ri- 

enced  (5  syl.)  or  Unexperienced  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  inexperience;  Lat.  t';i,  not,  exptrientia,  v.  expffrlri  (perllus). 
Inexpiable,  in.ex'.pi.a.b'l,  not  atonable ;  inex'piably. 

French  inexpiable;  Latin  inexpiabllis,  -cxpidre  (pio,  to  purge). 
Inexplicable,  in.ex'.pli.ku.VL    Unexplainable,  iin.ex. plain'. a.b'l. 
Inexplicable,  impossible  to  be  explained  from  mysterious 

obscurity,  hence  we  say  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
Unexplainable,  impossible  to  be  explained   for  moral  or 
physical  reasons,  thus  the  processes  of  algebra  arc  unex- 
plainable  to  young  children  and  rustics. 
Inex'plicable-ness,  inexplicably;    inexplicability,  in.ex'.- 

pK.ka.bll".i.ty  (not  in'.ex.pKk'.u.bil".i.ty). 
Unexplained,  un'.ex.plaind',  not  explained  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  inexplicable ;  Latin  inexplfaabllis,  inexpldndbttis,  in,  ex-pll- 
cdri,  not  to  be  unfolded  (plica,  a  fold  or  plait)  ;  in,  ex-plandri,  not 
to  be  smoothed  out  or  made  level. 
Inexplicit,  in'.ex.plis'.U,  not  clear ;  inexplic'it-ly. 

Latin  inexpllco,  supine  -expHcUnm,  not  to  unfold  or  reveal. 
Inexplorable,  in'.ex.pldr"ra.b'l,  not  able  to  be  explored. 
Unexplored,  un'.ex.plord',  not  explored  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  in,  explordri,  not  to  be  explored  (ploro,  to  bewail,  to  burst 

into  tears.    The  connection  is  not  manifest). 

Inexpressible,    in'.ex.pres".si.b'l    (not    -able),    indescribable; 
inexpres'sibly.    Inexpressive,  in'.ex.pres"sw ;  inexpres'- 
sive-ly,  inexpres'sive-ness.    Unexpressed,  un'.ex.prest'. 
Lat.  in,  not,  exprf-mtre,  sup.  expresswn  (exprfmo,  to  press  or  draw  out). 
Inextinct,  in'.ex.tinkt',  not  extinct. 
Latin  inextinctus,  not  extinguished. 

Inextinguishable  (Rule  xxiii.),  in'.cx.tin".gw\s'h.a.Vl. 
Unextinguished,  un'.ex.tin'.gwisht,  not  quenched  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Latin  in,  not.  extingufre,  supine  extinctum  (sting-no,  to  quench). 
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Inextricable,  in.ex'.tri.ku.Vl,  not  to  be  disentangled  ;  inex'tric- 
able-ness,  inex'tricably.     Unex'tricated  (Rule  Ixxii.) 

Fr.  inextricable;  Lat.  incxtricdbilis  (in,  not,  ex  trlc<t,  out  of  the  "hair 
leggings  "  wrapped  round  the  feet  of  fowls  to  prevent  their  roaming). 

Infallible  (not  -able),  in.fal'.K.b'l,  not  liable  to  err ;  infallibly. 
Infallibility  (double  1),  in.fal'MMV'A.ty ;  infallible-ness. 
Lat.  infalllbttis  (in,  falUre,  to  deceive;  Gk.  ophalld,  to  make  to  fall). 
Ini'amous,  in'.fa.mtis  (not  in.fa'.mus),  shameful ;  in'famous-ly. 
Infamy,  in'. fa. my,  public  disgrace,  extreme  baseness. 
Lat.  infdmia,  infdmis  (in  fama,  the  reverse  of  fame);  Fr.  infaiiii?. 
In'fant,  a  babe.     Infante,  in.fun'.ty  (in  Spain  or  Portugal),  any 
royal  prince  except  the  eldest.     Infanta,  in.fan'.iah,  any 
royal  princess  except  an  heiress-apparent  to  the  throne. 
Infancy,   in'.fan.cy.       Infanticide,    in.fun'.tl.slde,    infant 

murder.    Infantile,  in'.fun.tlle ;  infantine,  in'.fan.tine. 
Infantry,  in'.fan.try,  foot  soldiers.   Cavalry,  horse  soldiers. 
Fr.    infant,  infanticide;    Lat.   infantia,   infaniicldiitm,   infantlles 

(in- fans,  gen.  -fantis,  not  able  to  speak). 

"Infantry,"  the  servants  of  the  knights.     They  went  on  foot,  while 
the  knights  rode  on  horseback,     i"  Infant "  =  Latin  puer,  a  boy  or 
servant  =  French  garfon  =  Italian  fantt,  a  serving-man.) 
Italian  fanteria  ;  Spanish  infanteria  ;   French  injanterie. 

Infatuate,  in.fut'.u.ate,  to  bewitch ;  infat'uat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

infat'uat-ing  (Rule  xix.)     Infatuation,  in.fat'.uM".shun. 

French  infatucr,  infatuation;  Latin  infdtudtio,  v.  infdtuare  (fatuim, 

a  fool ;  in-fatuus,  to  make  a  fool  of  one). 

Infect',  to  taint;  infect'-ed  (Rule xxxvi.),  infect'-ing, infect'-er. 
Infection,  in.fek' .shun.     Infections,  in.fek'.shus;    infec'- 

tious-ness,  infec'tious-ly ;  infect-ive,  in.fZk'.tlv. 
Infectiotis  disease,  one  communicated  by  the  air. 
(Latin  inficio  [-fdcio],  supine  infectum,  to  unmake,  to  deprave.) 
Conta'gious  disease,  one  communicated  by  contact. 
(.Latin  con-tago  [tango],  to  touch  together.) 
Epidemic  disease,  one  not  restricted  to  a  locality. 
(Greek  epi-d&mos,  on  [all]  the  people,  popular.) 
Endemic  disease,  one  restricted  to  a  narrow  locality. 
(Greek  en-d&mos,  at  home,  local.) 
Infer',  to  deduce ;  inferred,  in.ferd';  inferr'-ing,  Rule  iv.  (with 

double  r).     Infer'-able,  Rule  xxiii.  (better  inferr'-ible). 
In'fer-ence ;  infer.ential,  in'.fer  r?n".shal ;  inferen'tial-ly. 
Latin  inferre,  to  bring  in,  to  infer ;  inffrens,  gen.  inferenlis. 
Inferior,  in.fe'.r?.or,  of  lower  rank  or  quality. 

Infe'rior  plan'ets,  those  which  have  their  orbits  nearer  to 
the  sun  than  our  own.    Superior  planets,  those  which 
have  their  orbits  further  from  the  sun  than  our  own. 
Inferiority,  in.fe'.ri.or"ri.ty.    (Lat.  inferior;  Fr.  inferiorite.) 
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in.fer'juil,  diabolical,  pertaining  to  bell;  infer 'nal-ly. 
TnmA  infenal;  Latin imftr*aiu  {»V«,  below). 
Infertile,  i*.ftr:tiU,  not  fertile;  iafertile-ly,  ia.fn'.KLtg. 
Infertility,  tn'.rirrJJr.Uy,  sterility,  barrenness. 
FroMfc  t>/fa<*fc, '«•/*<*»*;  Lain  imftrtait. 
lafiesf ,  to  annoy,  to  haunt  [as  vermin,  weeds,  beggars,  th: 
fa.] ;  infesT -*d  (Bole  mri.),  infest' -ing,  infest'-er. 
Laan»Va<4re(U,/Mt»«,mot  jOTfal);  FROM*  imfater. 
TwMrt,  im'.fiJaL,  a  disbeliever  in  the  national  religion. 

In  y-ngiMK^  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  "  atonement." 
In  Turkey,  one  who  does  not  follow  the  Mahometan  faith. 
Heart,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  revelation. 
nlfcriirt.  ef.rhe.ift,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  a  God. 
Infidel'itr,  deism,  a'theism,  the  notions  of  infidels,  tests, 

and  atheists  respecting  God  and  the  Bible. 
Fr.  tmAfcU,  i*JUaiie;  I^t  imft&Ni,  tofi&tB**  {fit*,  falttt 
Imffltrate,  in.ftfJtratt,  to  enter  through  the  pores :  rmfil  trat-ed, 

iafil'trat-ing  (B.  xix.);  infiltration,  iR'.fiUray~jhiin. 
TnmA  mJUtrvtio*,  T.  imfttrtr  i&fattn,  (AuAed]  thro^h  fefc). 
Infinite,  in'jijut  (not  i*f.ji.inlt\  endless;  ia'finite-ly. 

Infioitrre,  tn/1  n'.Uic  [mood],  part  of  a  verb  in  Grammar; 

mfin'iuve-ly.     Infinitude,  in.fui'JLtude. 
Infimitesimal,  i  n'./mJLtct" JuB^a,  infinitely  smalL 
Ad  infinitum  (LaO.  od  iif .f\.mf  ASm,  far  erer.  without  end. 
Frendi  fafcrffe.  lifmttfifmul,  imtmOff;   Irim  im/Mlas,  imfotit*}. 

i\fi»4tir*»  B«fei»^(»»/MU*,  without  «nd)L 

Infirm',  feeble.    Unfirm,  not  steady;   infirm'-ly,  unfirm'-ly. 
Infirmity,  pfc.  infirmities  (Bole  iiiv.),  M/i^jKLfij. 
Infirmary,  pin.  iaiimariflB,  in^jmajv,  a  hospitaL 
Fi«mck  imfrrnt,  imfrmtrit  (wirmf\  Mrwiit*;  Latn  i&rwuss,  imfr- 


Inflame'  (4  srL;,  to  ^j^4lg ;  tn flamed'  (2  srl ),  inflAia '-ing (Rule 

T±L).  inflam'-er.     (The  verb  should  have  been  ixjlamm.) 

Infla™iiriM'ft_  in.HSm'jKaJb'l ;  JTiflain'^^h^-nffl 

mably.     Inflammatory,  in-£am'j*a.to.ry. 

in'.fldw.may" ^*«fj»  'not  in'.JK-ma 
•—  **-  fmJfaBtf*tfc&it£   u4flflifliafv>B,  ti 
.  T.  iujfaa^air  (.tfoatMo,  a  flame\ 


,    .     .  .,  . 

syL),  to  puff  out;  inflaf-ed  (E^Ie  XT-TV?.',  inflaf-ing 
rlx.).  inflat'ing.ly,  inflif-er.    Inflation,  in.ifay'jtkffn. 
Lat,  i*fatia  ("infiation,"  not  Fr.X  i  r/-.Tr?.  to  Mow  or  pnff  ent. 
Infleef,  to  bend;  inflect'-ecL  mflecf -iag;  mflectire,  nt.fff.rTr; 
T«fla^i«m  ' 
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Inflcxed,  in.Jlcxt',  bent;  inflex'-ible  (not  -able),  inflexible- 
ness,  inflexibly;  inflexion,  in.flek'shun; 

Inflexibility,  in.flex' '.l.btt" '.t.ty ,  obstinacy,  stiffness. 
Latin  infleclio,  y.  inflectgre,  supine  inflexum,  inflexio,  inflexltrtliit 
infltxlbflttas  (in-flecto,  not  to  bend) ;  French  inflexible,  inflexibility^ 
inflexion.    (The  other  forms  are  not  French.) 

Inflict',  to  impose  (followed  by  on) ;  inflict'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

inflict'-ing,  inflict'-er;  inflict-ive,  in.JKk'.tw; 
Infliction,  in.flik'.shun,  a  hardship,  a  calamity. 
French  infliction,  inflictif;  Latin  in-flige're,  supine  inflictum. 
Inflorescence,  in' -fiv. res". sense,  a  flowering,  a  mode  of  flowering. 

Fr.  inflorescence ;  Latin  infloresctre,  frequent,  of  fl&reo,  to  flourish. 
Influence,    in' '.flu.ence,    authority,  social  or   moral  power,  to 
induce,  to  affect  by  social  or  moral  force;   in'fluenced 
(3  syl.),  in'fluenc-ing  (R.  xix.),  influ'enc-er ;  influential, 
in'.ftii.en"shdl;  influeutial.ly,  in'.flu.<in".shal-ly. 
Influenza,  in' '.flu.en" '.zah,  an  epidemic  catarrh  or  cold. 
In'flux,  an  inpouring,  a  large  number  of  strangers  arrived. 
French  influence,  v.  influencer;  Latin  influentia,  influens,  in-flufre, 
supine  -fluxum,  to  flow  in.    (The  idea  is  that  one  liquor  affects 
another  by  flowing  into  it. )    "  Influenza  "  (Ital.),  an  astroni.  notion 
that  the  disease  is  under  the  "influence"  of  the  stars. 
Infold'  (not  en-fold.    It  is  to  "fold  in,"  not  to  "make"  a  fold), 

infold'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  infold'-ing,  infold'.ment. 
Old  Eng.  in,  in,  feald[ari],  past  -feold,  past  part,  -gefealden,  to  infold. 
Inform',  to  instruct,  to  tell;  informed'  (2  syl.),  inform'-ing. 
Inform'-ant,  one  who  tells  another  a  piece  of  news  or  gossip. 
Inform'-er,  one  who  tells  a  magistrate  of  persons  who 

violate  the  laws,  one  who  prosecutes  a  law-breaker. 
Information, in'.for.may".shtin.  To  inform  against,  to  accuse. 
Inform'-al,  irregular;  inform'al-ly ;  informal'-ity. 
Fr.information,v.informer;  Lat.  informal™,  infurmare(forma,torm}. 
Infraction,  in.fr uk' .shun.     (See  Infringe.) 
Infrangible,  in.fran'.gi.b'l,  &c.     (See  Infringe.) 
Infrequent,  in.fre'.quent,  TTnfrequent,  un.frc'.quent,  seldom;  in- 

or  un-fre'quent-ly ;  in-  or  un-fro'quency ; 
Unfrequented,  un.fre.quen'.ted,  rarely  visited  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  infrequent,  gen.  -frequentis,  infrfquentia,  infriquentatut. 
Infringe'  (2  syl.),  to  violate,  to  encroach  on ;  infringed'  (2  syl.), 

infrlng'-ing,  infrlng'-er  infringe'.ment  (Rule  xvrii.); 
Infrangible,  in.frun'.gi.b'l,  not  to  Le  violated  or  broken; 

infran'gible-ness,  infran'gibly,  infrangibil'ity. 
Infraction,  in.frdk' .shun,  a  violation,  a  breach. 

Latin  infringfre  [frango],  fractum,  to  break  in  pieces,  to  violate ; 
infractio,  infranyibllis.    French  infraction,  infrangible. 
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Infuriate,  in.fu'.n.ate,  to  enrage;  infn'riat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
infu'riat-ing ;  infu'riate  (adj),  enraged;  infu'riat-er. 

Latin  in,  intensive,  f&riare,  to  madden,  -fUridtus. 
Infuse,  in. fuze',  to   steep   in  water  without  boiling  (followed 
by  in),  to  instil  (followed   by  into) ;    infused'   (2  syl.), 
inf  us'-ing,  infus'-ible  (not  -able) ;  infusibil'ity. 

Infusion  (R.  xxxiii.),  in.fu.zhun.    Decoction,  de.kok'.shun. 

Infusion  is  maceration  without  boiling :  as  tea  ; 

Decoction  is  a  boiled  infusion:  as  gruel  and  barley-water. 

Infusive,  in.fnf.sw;  infu'sive-ly  (in-  meaning  "in"). 

(In  the  following  examples  the  prefix  "in-"  is  used  negatively,  and  tin 
same  words  are  used  in  a  directly  contradictory  sense.} 

Infu'sible,  able  to  be  infused,  or  not  able  to  be  infused. 
Infusibil'ity,  capacity  of  being  made  into  an  infusion  (see 

above),  incapacity  of  being  made  into  an  infusion. 
(Some  other  net/alive  prefix,  as  "non-,"  ought  to  have  been  employed.) 
Infusoria,    in'.J'u.zor"rl.ah,  miuute    animal   organisms   in 
impure   water.      Obtained   from  infusions  of  vegetable 
matter,   after    being   exposed  to  the   air ;    infuso'rial ; 
infu'sory,  an  order  of  infusoria,  containing  infusoria. 
French  infusible,  infusibilite,  infusion,  infusoire,  infusoires;  Latin 

infusorium  (a  cruse),  infusio,  v.  infundgre,  sup.  infusum. 
-ing  (native  suffix),  the  pres.  part,  (representing  -endc  or  -inde), 

as  "  he  is  coming"  [cwm-ende]. 

-ing  (native  suffix),  in  verbal  nouns  (representing  -ung\  as  "  the 
preaching"  [predic-ung~\.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  termination  has  been  discarded. 

-ing  (native  suffix),  a  patronymic,  originating  from.     Common 
in  the  names  of  places,  with  or  without  -ham,  -ton,  den,  &c. 
Ingenious,  in.gee'.nl.us,  skilful.     Ingenuous,  in.gen'.u.us,  frank. 
Inge'nious-ness,  ingu'nious-ly.    Ingenuity,  in'.r)e.nu".i.ty. 
Latin  inr/Zniosus,  ingSnuitas  (inggnium,  talent) ;  French  ingenuitd. 
Ingenuous,  in.gen'.il.us,  frank,  candid.     Ingenious,  skilful. 
Ingen'uous-ness ;    ingen'uous-ly,  candidly. 
Latin  inf/J'/iiJus,  honest,  frank  (becoming  a  gentleman,  gens) 
Inglorious,  in.fjlor"rl.iis  (R.  Ixvi.),  ignominious;  inglor'ious-ly, 

inglor'ious-ness.     (Latin  inglorius,  ingloriusus.) 
Ingraft.     (See  Engraft.) 

Ingratiate,  in.gra'.she.ate,  to  secure  the  goodwill  and  favour  of  a 
person.     (Followed  by  with  before  the  person  concerned) ; 
ingra'tiat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  ingra'tiat-ing. ; 
(In  thefolloiving  examples  "in-"  with  gratia  is  negative.} 
Ingratitude,  in.grut'.i.tude,  want  of  gratitude.    Ingrate'. 
Ungrateful,  un.grdte'.ful;  ungrate'ful-ly. 
Fr.  ingrat,  ingratitude ;  Lat,  ingrdtUiid  >,  ingratus  (gratia,  thank*). 
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Ingredient,  in.gr  ee'.dl.ent  (not  in.grce'.djent),  one  of  the  items 

of  a  mixture,  a  component  part. 

In'gress,  entrance ;  E'gresa,  exit.    Ingression,  in.greah'.nn. 
French  ingredient;  Latin  ingredior  [gradior],  to  enter  in. 
Ingulf.     (See  Engulf.) 
Inhabit,  in.hab'M,  to  occupy  as  a  residence,  to  dwell  in;   in- 

hab'it-ed  (liule  xxxvi.),  inhablt-ing,  iuhab'it-able. 
Inhabitant,  a  rightful  and  permanent  resident; 
Inhab'it-er,  one  living  in  a  house  permanently  or  not. 
Habitation,  hub' .i.tay" .shun ;  habitable,  hub'.i.tu.b'l;  habi- 
table-ness; habitancy,  hab'.l.tan.Ki/. 

Latin  inhdbUalillis,  inhdbUantes,  inhilbltdtio,  inhabit  u  re :   French 
liabitable,  habitation;  "in-habitable"  (French),  not-habitable. 

Inhale'  (2  syl.),  to  draw  into  the  lungs;  inhiiled'  (3  syl.),  in- 
hal'-ing  (R.  xix.),  inhal'-er,  inhal'.able  (first  Lat.  conj.) 
Inhalation,  in'.ha.lay".shun,  inspiration  [of  fumes]. 
Latin  inhdldtio,  in-hdldre  (to  breathe  in);  Freuch  inhalation. 
Inharmonic,  in'.har.m8n".ik,  sequence  of  sounds  at  abnormal 
intervals;  inhannonical,  -man" '.i.kal ;  inharnionlcal-ly. 
Inharmonious,  in'.har.mr/'.ni.us  (Rule  Ixvi.),  not  harmo- 
nious; inharmo'nious-ly,  inharmo'nious-ness. 
Fr.  in,  not,  harmonque,  harmonicux;  Lat.  harmdnia,  harmdnicus. 
Inherent,  in.he" .rent,  innate ;  inhe'rent-ly,  inhe'rency. 

French  inherent,  inherence;  Latin  in-hcDr£re,  to  stick  fast  in. 
Inherit,   in.her'rit,   to   |)osscss    by    inheritance :      inhcr'it-ecl 
inher'it-ing,  inher'it-able,  iuher'itably,  inln'-r  it  ancc. 
Inhcr'it-or,  fern,  inheritress  or  inheritrix. 
Inheritability,  in.hcr'rl.ta. III". ~i.tif. 

(The  prffix  "in-"  should  not  have  been  added  io  these  wm-tl*,  fur  "  i>\ 
hares  "  (Lat.)  is  "one  who  is  not  the  heir"  or  one  who  has  no  heir.) 

Heritage,  Mr'rl.tage ;  heritable,  her'it.or. 
Hereditable,  he.rcd'.l.ta.b'l;  heredltably,  hered'Hy. 
Hereditary, he.red'.i.ta.ry ;  hereditament, her're.(ilt".a.mcnt. 

(In  the  following  the  "7i"  is  not  sounded.} 
Heir,  fern,  heir-ess,  air,  air'-ess  ;  with  the  compounds. 

French  h&riter,  heritage,  Mritier,  Mrtditaire;  Latin  hceredltarius, 
hcerfdttas,  hceres,  an  heir.     No  verb  in  the  Latin. 

Inhospitable,  in-hos.pl.ta.b'l  (not  in'.hos.plt".u.b'l),  not  hospit- 
able ;  inhos'pitably.    Inhospitality,  in'.hos.jn.t8l"~i.t\j. 

Latin  inhospltalis,  inhospttalUa*  (in,  neg.,  hospes,  a  host). 
Inhuman,  in.you'.man,  cruel;  inhu'man-ly,  cruelly. 

Inhumanity,  plu.  inhumanities  (R.  xliv.),  in'.you.man".~i.tiz. 

Lftfln  inhtimdnus,  inhumdnUas;  French  inhumain,  inhumanity. 
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Inhume,  in.hewm',  to  bury.    Exhume,  cx.heivm',  to  disinter. 
Inhumed'  (2  syl.),  inhiim'-ing ;  in'humation,  -may". shun. 
Fr.  inhumation,  v.  inhumer;  Lat.  inhumatio,  inhiimare  (humus J. 
Inimical,  in.im' .t.kfil  (not  in'.i.ml".kul),  hostile ;  inimlcal-ly.  . 

Latin  intmicus  (in,  not,  amicus,  a  friend). 
Inimitable,  in.im'.'i.ta.b'l,  exquisite,  beyond  imitation ;   inim'i- 

tably;  inimitability,  in.wn'.i.taMl".i,.ty. 
Lat.  inlmltaVtlia  (in,  not,  imttdri,  to  be  copied) ;  Fr.  inimitable. 
Iniquity,  plu.  iniquities,   in.ik'kwi.tiz,    atrocity;    iniquitous, 

in.ik'kwi.tus;  iniquitous-ly,  in.lk'kwi.tus.ly. 
French  iniquiU;  Latin  iniquitas  (in,  not,  cequus,  even  or  just). 
Initials,  in.lsh'.alz,  the  first  letters  of  a  person's  name :  as  J.  S. 

[John  Smith];  initial,  in.foh'.al,  at  the  beginning. 
Initiat-or  (Eule  xxxvii.),  in.ish'.i.a.tor,  one  who  initiates. 
Initiate,   in.ish'.i.ate,  to  teach,  to   introduce ;    initiat-ed 
(Eule  xxxvi.),  in.feh'.t.ate.ed;    initiat-ing  (Rule   xix.), 
in.isli'.i.ate.ing.    Initiative,  in.ish' '.i.a.tiv ;  initiative -ly, 
in.ish'.i.a.tiv.ly ;   initiatory,  in.feh'.i.a.to.ry. 
Initiation,  in.ish'.i.a".shun,  formal  admission. 
French  initiative,  initiation;   Latin  inttidtio,  initiator,  inltiare 

(inttlum,  the  beginning ;  in-eo  supine  in-t turn,  to  go  in). 
Inject',  to  force  in ;  inject'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  inject'-ing,  inject'-er. 
Injection,  in.j$k' .shun,  the  act  of  injecting,  what  is  to  be... 
Fr.  injection,  v.  injecter;  Lat.  injectio,  injectdre(injacto,  to  throw  in). 
Injudicious,    in.dju.dish".us,    not   judicious;     injudic'ious-ly, 
injudicious-ness.  Injudicial,  in'.dju.dlsh".ul,  not  judicial. 
Injudicable,  in.dju' .dtka.b'l,  not  amenable  to  law-courts. 
Latin  injudicabttis ;  in,  not,  judtcialis  (jiidex,  a  judge). 
Injunction,  in.junk'.shun,  command.     (Latin  injunctio.) 
Injury,  plu.  injuries,  in'.dju.riz,  damage ;  in'jur-er. 

Injurious,  in.dju  .ri.iis  ;  inju'rious-ly,  inju'rious-ness. 
Injure,  iri.djiir,  to  damage ;  in'jured  (2  syl.),  in'jur-ing. 
Latin  injuria,  injuriosus,  v.  injuriari  (in,  not,  jus,  what  is  right). 
Injustice,  in.jiisf.iss,  failure  or  violation  of  justice. 

Unjust'  (should  be  injust),  unjust'-ly,  unjustifi'able. 
Unjustified,  un.djfis'.ti.fide,  not  justified  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  injustice,  injuste;  Latin  injustUia,  injustus,  injuste  (adverb). 
Ink,  a  fluid  for  writing,  &c.,  to  daub  with  ink;  inked,  Inkt; 
ink'-ing,  ink'-y,  ink'i-ness  (R.  xi.),  ink'i-ly,  ink'-stand. 
French  encre;  Italian  inchiostro;  Latin  encaustum;  Dutch  inlet. 
Inkling,  ink'. ling  (no  connection  with  ink),  an  intimation. 

"Welsh  yngan,  to  hint  or  intimate. 
Inlfice'  (2  syl.),  to  embellish  with  lace,  to  lace  together;  inlaced' 

(2  syl.);  inlac-ing,  in.lase'dng ;  inlac-er,  in.lase'.er, 
Latin  in  Idctno,  to  make  holes  in  [cloth] ;  Itictwla,  fringe. 
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Inlaid',  -laid,  paid,  said,  with  their  compounds.    (See  Inlay.) 
Inland,  remote  from  the  coast;  in'land-er,  one  who  dwells  inland. 
Inland  Revenue,  re.ven'.u,  derived  from  taxes,  excise,  stamps. 
Old  Eng.  in-land,  inlanda,  an  inlander ;  inlandisc,  born  %i  the  land. 
Inlay,  (noun)  in'. lay,  insertion;    (verb)  in.lay',  to  lay  brass, 
ivory,  &c.,  in  furniture.    Inlay,  past  inlaid,  past  part. 
inlaid  (R.  xiv.),  inlay'-ing,  inlay'-er.     (0.  E.  in  lay.) 
In'let,  a  small  bay,  a  passage  into. 

Old  Eng.  in  with  l<kt,  v.  Ud[an],  to  lead  in,  or  lat[an],  to  let  in. 
Inly,  in'.ly,  internally.    (Old  Eng.  inlic  (adj.),  inlice  (adv.),  inly.) 
In'mate  (2  syl.),  a  mate  in  the  same  house.     (Dutch  maat.) 
In'most,  furthest  from  the  outside.    In'nermost  (a  corruption 

of  the  Old  English  innemest  [in'.ne.mest]). 
Tun,  an  hotel.    In,  a  prep.    Inn-keep'er,  Inn-yard. 

Inns  of  Court,  the  four  "societies"  which  exercise  the  right 
of  admitting  persons  to  practice  at  the  bar :  (1)  The  Inner 
Temple,  (2)  The  Middle  Temple,  (8)  Lincoln's  Inn,  (4)  Gray's 
Inn.  Inns  of  Chancery,  nine  appendages  to  the  "  Inns 
of  Court":  (1)  Clement's,  (2)  Clifford's,  (3)  Lyon's  (of  the 
"  Inner  Temple  ") ;  (4)  FurnivaVs,  (5)  Thavies',  (6)  Sy- 
mond's  (of  "  Lincoln's  Inn  ") ;  (7)  New  Inn  (of  the  "  Middle 
Temple");  (8)  Barnard's,  (9)  Staples' Inn  (of  "  Gray's  Inn"). 

Old  English  inn,  an  .hotel,  a  mansion.  In,  prep.  "Clifford's  Inn," 
once  the  mansion  of  De  Clifford;  "Lincoln's  Inn,"  of  the  earls  of 
Lincoln;  "  Gray's  Inn,"  of  the  lords  Gray  [of  Wilton], 

Innate'  (2  syl.),  inborn ;  innate'-ly,  innate'-neas.   (Lat.  imiatus.) 
In'ner,  comparative  of  in,  (super.)  in'ner-most  or  in'-most. 

"Inner-most,"  a  corruption  of  innemost  or  innemest  (in'.ne.mest), 
not  inner  and  most.    Old  English  in,  inner,  inneincst. 

Innervatjpn,  in'.ner.vay".shun,  a  state  of  weakness,  a  vital  pro- 

cess  by  which  nervous  energy  is  imparted. 
Unnerved,  un.nervd',  the  nerves  unstrung.    (Lat.  nervus.) 
("In"  fintens.  and  neg.)  in  the  same  word  is  objectionable J 
Innings,  in'.ningz,  the  turn  of  a  player  to  use  the  bat  in  cricket. 

Old  Eng.  innung,  an  inning.     "Outing,"  a  jaunt  into  the  country. 
Innocence,  in'.no.sense.    In'nocents,  idiots. 

In'nocence,  freedom  from  impurity,  even  in  thought ; 

in'nocency.     In'nocent,  in'nocent-ly. 
The  Innocents,  the  babes  slain  by  Herod. 
French  innocence,  innocent;  Latin  inndcens,  gen.  -centis,  innfoentia. 
Innocuous,  in.nok'ku.us.    Innoxious,  in.nok' sheets  (Rule  Ixvi.) 
Innocuous,  productive  of  no  harm,  safe  from  harm. 
Innoxious,  free  from  harmful  qualities. 
You  may  take  [chloral]  innocuously,  because  it  is  innoxious. 
The  drug  is  innocuous  [harmless],  because  it  is  innoxious. 
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Innoc'uous-ly,  innoc'uoufi-ness,  freedom  from  harming ; 

innoxious-ly,  in.nok'.shus.ly ;   innoxious-ness. 
Latin  inndcuus  (in  nticens,  not  hurting) ;  innoxius  (noxa,  a  hurt). 
Innovate,  in'.no.vate,  to  introduce   change ;    in'novat-ed  (R. 
xxxvi.),  in'novat-ing  (R.  xix.) ;   in'novat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) ; 
innovation,  -vay".shun,  a  change  of  established  custom. 
Lat.  inntivatio,  innovator  innivdre  (itdfoiw,  new) ;  Fr.  innovation. 
Innoxious,  in.nok'.she'us.    (See  Innocuous.) 
Innuendo,  plu.  innuendoes  (double  n),  in'.nu.Kn".doze,  an  indi- 
rect hint.     (Lat.  in-nuendo,  [to  hint]  by  nodding  to  one.) 
Inmimerable,  in.nu'.mZ.r&.Vl,  numberless ;   innu'merably. 
Unnumbered,  un.num'.berd,  not  numbered  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  inntimerdbttis  (in  ntimgrus,  without  number). 
Innutritions  (not  -cious,  nutrlcius  [in  Lat.]  is  the  adj.  of  nutrix, 
gen.  nutricis,  a  uurse),  yielding  nourishment  (Rule  Ixvi.) 
Innutritive,  in.nu' .tri.tw ,  innutrition,  in'. nu.tr  ish".un. 
Latin  innutritio,  v.  innutrire  (in  nutrio,  not  to  nourish). 
Inobservant,  in'.ob.zer".vant,  not  observant;  inobser'vant-ly ; 
inobservance,  in'.ob.zer".vance ;  inobservable,  -zer".va.b'l. 
Unobserved,  un'.ob.zemd',  not  observed.    (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  inobservdbttis,  inobservantia,  inobservans,  gen.  ~vantis  (in,  not 

observare,  to  observe) ;  French  inobservable,  v.  inobserver. 
Inoculate  (only  one  -c-).  in.ok' .u.late,  to  bud,  to  propagate  disease 
by  introducing  infectious  matter  into  the  blood;  inoc'u- 
lat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  inoc'ulat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Inoculation  (one  -n-  and  one  -c-),  in.ok'. u.lay". shun. 
Inoc'ulat-or  (only  one  -c-),  one  who  inoculates  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Latin  inScHlatio,  inSc&lator,  inSc&lare  (in  Oculus  [to  put]  an  eye  in). 
French  inoculation,  v.  inoculer,  inoculiste,  a  partisan  of  inoculation, 
Inodorous,  in.d'.do.riis,  scentless. 

Latin  inddorus  [in  odor],  without  scent. 
Inoffensive,  in'.of.fen".siv  (not  in'.o.fen".siv),  giving  no  offence ; 

inoffensive-ly  (double  -/-),  inoffen'sive-ness. 
Latin  inoffensus,  inoffendere,  supine  -offensum  (in,  of[ob]fendo,  not 

to  strike  against,  not  to  provoke  to  anger) ;  French  inoffensif. 
Inofficial,  in' .of .fish" .til  (not  in'.o.ffsh".al,  a  common  error), 

not  official ;  inofficial-ly,  in'.of.flsh".ul.ly  (double  -/-). 
Latin  in,  not,  officialis  (officium,  oflBce);  French  in  officiel  (wrong). 
Inoperative,  in.op'.e.ra.tw,  not  effectual ;  inop'erative-ly. 

Lat.  in,  not,  dpfrari,  to  work  (dpus,  gen.  Opiris) ;  Gk.  Mp6,  to  be  busy. 
Inopportune,  in.op'. par. tune,  not  opportune ;  inop'portune-ly. 

Latin  inopportunus,  in,  not,  op[ob]portus,  in  the  port. 
Inoppressive,  in'.5p.pres".siv    (not  in'.o.pres".sive,   a   common 

error),  not  oppressive ;   inoppressive-ly  (-pp-  and  -ss-). 
Unoppressed,  un'.op.prest'  (not  un'.o.prest'),  not  oppressed. 
Lat.  in,  not,  opprlmSre,  sup.  oppressum(op[Q\)]prfmo,  to  press  against 
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Inordinate,  in.or'.di.nate,  immoderate;  inor'dinate-ly,  inor'di- 

nate.ness.     (Latin  inordmdtus,  in  ordindre,  ordo,  order.) 

Inorganic,  in'. or. gun". ik,  not  organic,  as  earths  and  minerals  ; 

inorganical,  in'.or.gciri'.i.kul;   inorgan'ical-ly. 
Inorganised,  in.or'.gan.ized,  not  having  organic  structure  ; 
Unorganised,  not  methodised,  not  arranged ; 
Disorganised,  deranged,  broken  up. 
French  inorganique ;  Latin  in,  not,  orydntcus;  Greek  org&ntin. 
Inosculate,  in.os'.ku.latc,  to  unite  as  two  vessels  in  a  living 

body;  inos'culat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  inos'culat-ing  (II.  xix.) 
Inosculation,  in.os'.ku.lay".shun,  union  by  ducts. 
Lat.  in  ostfdari,  to  [fit]  one  little  mouth  into  another  (osctilum,  o.sdim.) 
Inquietude,  in.kwi'.c.tude,  anxiety.    (Lat.  inquctudo,  disquiet.) 
Disquiet,  dis.kwi'.et,  discomfort ;  disqui'et-ed,  distressed. 
Unquiet,  un.kici'.et,  not  in  repose,  restless. 
Inquire,  in.kwlre',  to  ask  about,  to  search  after ;   inquired'  ('3 

syl.),  inquir'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  inquir'ing-ly,  inquir'-er. 
Inquiry,  plu.  inquiries,  in.kwl'.riz,  investigation,  a  question. 
Inquisitive,  in.kwiz'.i.tiv,  prying,  apt  to   ask   questions ; 
inquis'itive-ly,  inquis'itive-ness,  impertinent  curiosity. 
Inquest',  an  official  investigation  into  the  cause  of  a  deatb. 
Inquisition,  in'.kwi.zish".un,  a  court  for  trying  "heretics"; 
inquisition-al,   in'.kwi.zish".iin.al,  adj.   of  inquisition  ; 
inquiaition-ary,  in'.kwi.zish".-un.a.ry ; 
Inquisit-or,   in.kitfz'.i.tor,   an   officer   of  the   inquisition  ; 

inquisitorial,  in:ku;iz'.i.tdr"ri.ul ;    inquisito'rial-ly. 
French  enqudrir,  enqueue  now  enqutte,  inquisition,  inquisitor  in!, 
inquliiteur ;    Latin   iuquisltio,    inquisitor,   v.    inqulnre,    supine 
inqulsitum  (in  guccro,  to  search  into). 

Inroad,  in'. rode,  an  encroachment.     (Old  English  in  rdd.) 
Insalubrious,  in'.su.lu".bri.iia  (11.  Ixvi.),  unhealthy ;  insalu'brity. 
Insalutary,  in.sal'.ii.ta.ry,  not  favourable  to  health. 
Latin  insdlulus,  instilubrUas  (salus,  health);    French  insalubrity. 
Insane,  in.sain',  mad  ;   insane'-ly,  insane'-ness,  madness. 
Unsound,  not  sound ;  unsound'-ly,  unsound'-ness. 
Insanity,  plu.  insanities,  in.sun'.i.tiz,  madness. 
Latin  insdnia,  insdnltas,  v.  insdntre  (in  sdnus,  not  sound). 
Insatiable,  in.say'.sM.a.Vl,  greedy;  insa'tiably,  insfi'tiable-ness ; 

insatiability,  in.say'.sln.aMl".i.ty. 
Insatiate,  in.say' '.slii.ate •,  never  satisfied;    insatiated,  in,- 

say' '.shS.d.ted,  not  satisfied ;  insa'tiate-ly. 
Insatiety,  in'.sa.ti".e.ty,  state  of  hungering  for  more. 
French  insatiable,  insatiability ;  Latin  intatiaWKs,  insMiablUtas. 
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Inscribe,  in.skrlbe,  to  write,  to  draw,  to  address  [to];  inscribed' 

(2  syl.),  inscrlb'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  inscrlb'-er. 
Inscription,  in.skrlp'.shun;  inscriptive,  in.skrip'.tiv. 
Latin  inscriptio,  inacrlbe're,  supine  insfriptum ;  French  inscription. 
Inscroir  (not  inscrol),  to  insert  on  a  scroll;  inscrolled'  (2  syl.), 

inscroll'-ing.  inscroll'-er  (in-scroll,  in-roll,  see  Roll.) 
Inscrutable,  in.skru'.ta.b'l,  mysterious ;  inscru'table-ness. 
Inscrutability,  in.skru'.tuMl".t.ty  ;  inscrii'tably. 
French  inscrutable,  inscrutability.-  Latin  inscru taWlin,  inscrutabtttlas 

(in-scrutdri,  not  to  scrutinise). 

In'sect,  a  small  animal  (like  a  bee  or  fly)  whose  body  seems  to 
be  almost  cut  through  in  parts ;  insectivora,  in'.se  kMv".- 
o.rah,  a  family  of  animals,  like  the  hedgehog  and  mole, 
that  lives  on  insects ;  insectivorous,  in'.sek.tw".o.rus. 
Latin  insecta  vordre,  to  devour  insects. 
Insectile,  in.sek'.tile,  having  the  nature  of  insects. 
Insertion,  in.sek' .shun,  an  incision ;   insect'-ed. 
Latin  insecta,  insectio  (in  sgco,  supine  sectum,  to  cut  into  slices). 
Insecure,  in'.se.kuref,  not  secure ;  insecure'-ly,  insecu'rity. 
Unsecured,  un'.se.kiired',  not  secured  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  in,  not,  securus,  -securttas  (sc[orsum]  cura,  special  care). 
Insensible  (not  -able),  in.sen'.si.b'l,  without  feeling ;  insen'sible- 

ness ;  insen'sibly,  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
Insensibility,  in.sen.s1Ml"  d.ty ,  loss  of  sensibility. 

Insensate,  in.sen'.sate,  destitute  of  sense  or  sensibility. 
Insentient,  in.sen'.shi.ent,  not  having  perception. 
Fr.  insensible,  insensibility ;  Lat.  insenstbtlis,  'senstbtlttas  (sensusj. 
Inseparable,  in.sep'.ii.ru.b'l  (-pa-  and  only  one  p),  not  separable ; 

insep'arable-ness,  inseparably,  inseparabil'ity. 
Inseparables,  in.sep'.a.ra.b'lz,  things,  &c.,  not  to  be  parted. 
Unseparated,  un.sep' .u.rd.ted,  not  separated  (Rule  Ixxii ) 
Fr.  inseparable,  inseparability,  inseparables;  Lat.  in-  separaVtlis. 
Insert',  to  put  in ;  insert'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  insert'-ing,  insert'-er. 
Insertion,  in.se/.shun,  a  putting  in,  something  inserted. 
French  insertion  ;  Latin  inscrtio,  in-sSro,  to  put  in. 
Insessores,  in'.ses.so'.reez,  birds  which  live  perched  on  trees; 

insessorial,  in',ses.sor"n.al,  adj.  of  the  above. 
Latin  insldere  [sedeol  ins^ssum,  to  perch  on  [a  tree],  insessor. 
Inshrine.     (See  Enshrine.) 
Inside,  in'Mde,  the  part  within.     Out-side,  the  part  without. 

Old  English  in  side,  lit  aide,  v.  insith[ian],  utsith[ian]. 
Insidious,    injfid' '.l.us    (not   in.sid'.j-us),    treacherous,    crafty ; 

insidious-ness,  insid'ious-ly,  craftily,  treacherously. 
Jjatin  insidiosvj,  insidia,  a  snare. 
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Insight,  in'. site,  a  clear  comprehension,  a  sight  beyond  the  surface. 
Old  Eng.  in  gesiht,  v.  gesfdn,  [to  see],  past  gesedh,  past  part,  gesfyen. 
Insignia  (plu.),  in.sig'.nl.ah,  badges  [of  office],  &c.  (Lat.  insignia.) 

Insignificant,  in' sig.riif".t.Jcunt,  of  no  importance;  insignif  i. 
cant-ly;  insignificance,  in'.sig.nif"A.kance;  insignifi- 
cancy; insignificative,  in'.siy.nif".l.ka.tiv,  not  expres- 
sive by  symbols. 

Lat.  in,  not,  signtflcans,  gen.  -cantis,  signlficatlvus  (signum,  a  sign). 
Insincere,  in'.sm.seer't  not  sincere ;  insincere'-ly,  untruthfully ; 
Insincerity,  in'.sm.ser"ri.ty,  want  of  candour  and  fidelity. 
Fr.  insincbre;  Lat.  insinsems  (in,  $ine-cera,  not  without  wax).    The 
reference  is  to  honey  from  which  the  wax  has  been  carefully  extracted. 

Insinuate,  in.sin'.u.ate,  to  screw  oneself  into  [place  or  favour], 
to  hint  insidiously ;  insin'uat-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  insin'uat-ing 
(K.  xix.),  insin'uating-ly,  insin'uat-or  (B.  xxxvii.) 
Insinuation,  in.sin'.u.a".shun;    insinuative,  in.sln'.u.a.t'ir. 
Latin  instnudtio,  inslnuativus,  inslnudtor,  instmuire  (in  sinus,  [to 
creep]  into  one's  bosom ;  French  insinuation,  v.  insinuer. 

Insipid,  in.sip'.id,  without  flavour ;  insip'id-ly,  vapidly ; 
Insipidity,  in'.s^.ptd".tty ;  insip'id-ness,  vapidity. 
French  insipide,  insipidite;  Latin  insipid/us  (in,  not,  sAptdus,  sapid). 
Insist',  to  demand  (followed  by  on),  insist'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
insist'-ing,  insis'tence  (not  insistance).    We  have  also 
consistent  and  consistence,  persistent  and  persistence  ; 
but  have  copied  the  French  error  in  resistant,  resistance. 
("  Desistent "  is  not  fixed.) 

Latin  insistens,  gen.   insistentis  (in-sisttre,  to  sit  or  stand    on); 
French  insistance  (wrong),  insistant  (wrong),  v.  insister. 

In  situ  (Latin),  in  si'.tu,  in  position.    (Said  of  a  fossil,  when 

found  in  its  original  locality.) 
Insnare,  in.snair',  to  allure  into  a  trap ;  in  snared'  (2  syl.),  in- 

snar-ing  (R.  xix.),  in.snair'. ing ;  insnar-er,  in.snatV.fr. 
Old  English  in  sneure,  [to  drive]  Into  a  snare  ;  Danish  snare. 
Insobriety,  in'.soJ)rl".e.ty,  drunkenness.    TJnso'ber,  drunk. 

Latin  in,  neg.,  sobri^tas  (sobrius,  sober,  s  priv.  and  ebrius,  drunk. 
The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  sd-phr6n,  of  sound  mind). 

Insolent,  in'.so.lent,  impertinent ;  in'solent-ly,  in'solence. 

French  insolent,  insolence;   Latin  ins&lent,  gen.  -lentis,  insMenlia 
(in-s6tere,  to  be  unusual).    "  Insolence  "  means  unusual  conduct. 

Insoluble,  Insolvable,  in.sol'.u.b'l,  in.sol' .va.Vl^ 

Insol'uble,  incapable  of  being  melted  or  dissolved; 
Insol'vable,  incapable  of  being  solved  or  guessed. 
Insolubility,  in.sSl'.u.btt".1.ty.    Insolvabil'ity. 
Insolvent,  in.s$l',vent,  one  not  able  to  pay  hia  debts, 
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Insorvency,  the  state  of  being  insolvent.   (Lat.  solvo,  to  pay.) 
French  insoluble,  insolvable,  -insolubility,  insolvabilitt;    Latin  in- 
s&lubUis,  insolvcns,  gen.  insolventis  (soMre,  supine  solutuni). 

In  so  much  that,  so  that,  to  such  a  degree  that...     (Old  Eng.) 
Inspect',  to  review ;    inspect'-ed   (Rule   xxxvi.),  inspect'-ing, 

inspect'-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  inspect'or-ship  (-ship,  office). 
Inspection,  in. spelt'. sliiin ;  inspective,  in.spek'.tiv. 
Inspexinrus,  injpSx'.ljnus,  confirmation  of  a  grant.     So 
called  from  the  first  word.     4i  We  have  inspected "  the 
grant  and,  being  satisfied,  confirm  it. 

Latin  inspectio,  inspector,  v.  inspecto  (freq.  of  in-splclo,  to  pry  Into)  ; 
French  inspection,  inspecter,  innpecteur. 

Inspire,  in.spl"r,  to  infuse  courage  or  divine  afflatus ;   inspired' 

(•2  syl.),  insplr'-ing  (E.  xix.),  insplr'-er,  insplr'-able. 
Inspiration,  in' .spl.ray"  .sliiin,  divine  afflatus. 
Plenary  Inspiration,  ple'.na.ry,  inspiration  which  renders  a 

person  incapable  of  committing  error. 
Verbal  Inspiration,  inspiration  of  words  as  well  as  thoughts. 
Inspire,  to  draw  air  into  the  lungs ;  Respire,  to  exhale  it. 
Inspiration,  inhalation;   Respiration,  exhalation. 
Inspiratory,  in'.sp'i.ra.t'ry  ;   Respiratory,  res'.pi.ra.t'ry. 
Uninspired,  un'.in.spi'rd',  not  inspired  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
ffr.inspiration,  v.  inspirer;  Lat.  inspiratio,  v.  in-spirare,  to  breathe  in. 
Inspissate,  in.spis' .sate  (double  -s-),  to  thicken  [by  evaporation]; 

inspis'sat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  inspis'sat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ; 
Inspissation,  in'.spis.say".shiin,  the  act  of  inspissating,  &c. 
Lat.  in,  in  tens.,  spissare,  to  thicken  ;  spissatio  ("-spissament,"  fLat. 
spissamentum],  what  is  used  for  thickening,  might  be  introduced). 

Inst.,  Prox.,  Ult.,  for  in'.stant,  prox'.Lmo,  ul'.ti.mo. 

Instant,  the  current  month  :  as  On  the  IQth  Inst.  or  inst. 
Ultimo,  the  month  just  past:  as  On  the  IQth  ult. 
Proximo,  the  next  month  :  as  On  the  10th  prox. 
"Instant,"  for  instante  mense,  in  the  current  month  ;  proximo  mense, 
in  the  next  month  ;  ultimo  mense,  in  the  last  month  (Latin). 

Instability,  in'.staMl".i.ty,  want  of  stability. 

Unstable,  un.stay'.Vl,  not  steady,  not  permanent. 
French  instabilite;   Latin  inst&bllftas  (in,  not,  stare,  to  stand). 
Install  (not  instal),  in.stawl',  to  invest  with  office  by  placing 
the  person  on  a  stall  or  chair;    installed,   in.stawld' ; 
install-ing,  in.stawl' .ing ;  install-er,  in.stawl'.er; 
Installation,  in' .stul.lay" .shiin,  the  ceremony  of... 
Instalment  (would  be  better  installment),  in.stawl' .ment. 
Fr.  installation,  v.  installer;  Germ,  inftalliren,  installation. 
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Instance,  in'. stance  (R.  lix.),  an  example  in  point,  to  give  an  ... 
For  instance,  for  example.    In'stanced  (2  syl.),  in'stanc-ing. 
In'stant,  a  moment,  present ;  in'stant-ly,  directly. 
Instanter,  in.stun'.ter  (Lat.),  directly. 
Instantaneous,  in'.stan.tay".ne.us,  momentary;   instanta'- 
neous-ness ;    instanta'neous-ly,  momentarily. 

Latin  instans,  gen.  instant-is,  instantaneus,  instanter,  instantia  (in 
stare,  to  stand  by)  ;  French  instance,  v.  instant. 

Instate'  (2   syl.),  to  put  in  office;    instat-ed'    (Rule  xxxvi.), 
instat'-ing,  Rule  xix.    (Latin  in-stutus,  [to  put]  in  state.) 
Instead,  in.sted,  in  the  place.     (Followed  by  of.) 

Old  English  stcde,  a  place,  hence  stcd-ig,  steady  or  fixed  in  its  place, 
sted-fcest,  stedncs,  steadiness,  &c. 

In'step,  the  upper  curve  of  the  human  foot.    (Old  Eng.  insteppe.) 
Instigate,  in' '.stl.gate,  to  urge,  to  induce ;    in'stigat-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  in'stigat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  in'stigat-or. 
Instigation,  in' .sti.gay" .sliiin.  inducement. 

Latin  instigntio,  instigator,  instigare  (in  stigo,  to  prick  on ;   Greek 
stiz6,  to  prick) ;   French  instigation. 

Instil'  (better  instill'),  to  infuse  hy  drops;   instilled' (2  syl.); 

instill' -ing  (Rule  iv.),  instilT-er,  instil'-ment. 
Instillation,  in'.sfil.lay".shun,  infusion  hy  drops. 
Fr.  instillation,  v.  instiller;  Lat.  instillatio,  instillare,  to  drop  in. 
Instinct,  (noun)  in'stinct,  (adj.)  in.stinct'  (followed  by  with). 

In'stinct,  the  "intellectual"  faculty  of  animals  below  man. 
Reason,  ree'-son,  the  intellectual  faculty  of  man. 
Instinct'  [with],  replete ;   instinctive,  in.stink'.tiv,  impul- 
sive, spontaneous ;  instinc'tive-ly,  spontaneously. 
Latin  instinctus,  instingufre,  supine  instinrtum,  to  provoke,  to  spur 
on  (stigo,  Greek  5(120,  to  provoke) ;  French  instinct,  instinctif. 

Institute,  in' .sti.tute,  a  literary  society,  a  law,  to  found,  to  hi- 
stall;  in'stitut-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  in'stitut-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
in'stitut-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  in'stitiit-ist. 
Institution,  in' .stl.tu" .shun  ;  institu'tion-ary,  institu'tion- 

al;  institut-ive,  in'.sfi..tu".tw. 

Latin  instttutio,  institutor,  instttutum,  v.  instUuo  (instdtuo,  to  ap- 
point) ;  French  institut,  institution,  institi"  r. 

Instruct',  to  teach,  to  direct ;    instmct'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  in- 

struct'-ing,  instruct'    Me  (not  -able). 
Instruct'-er,  one  who  gf.^a  directions  to  another. 
Instruct' -or,  fern,  instruct'ress,  a  teacher. 
Instruction,  in.struk' .shun ;  instructive,  in.struk'.tlv. 
Latin  instructia,  instructor,  instruere,  supine  -structum,  (to  pile  up, 
to  draw  up  in  rank) ;  French  intimation,  inntrudif. 
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Instrument,  in' '.stru.ment,  a  machine;  instrument-al,  in'.stru.- 
men".tal,    conducive,    [music]    by    instruments;    vocal 
[music]  by  voices ;  instru'mental-ly. 
Instrumentation,  in'.stru.men.tay".shunn  instrumen'tist. 
Instrumentality,  in' .strii.men.tal"  3,.ty ,  agency. 
French  instrument,  instrumental,  instrumentation,  instmmentistc ; 

Latin  instrumentitra,  instrumentdlis,  v.  instrugre,  to  instruct. 
Insubjection,  in'.sub.jek".shiin,  unruliness,  want  of  subjection ; 
Unsubjected,  un'.sub.jek".ted,  not  subjected  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Lat.  in,  neg.,  subjectio  (sub-jlcio  [jticio],  supine  -jectum,  to  lie  under). 
Insubordination,  in'.sub.or'.di.nay".shun,  resistance  of  authority ; 
Insubordinate,  in' '.sub.or" \di.nate,  not  yielding  to  authority. 
Fr.  insubordination;  Lat.  in,  neg.;  ordinatiofiody  of  rules  (v.  ordindre). 
Insufferable,  in.suf.fcr.a.b'l  (Rule  xxiii.),  not  to  be  tolerated; 

insufferable-ness,  insuf' ferablyv  intolerably. 
Latin  in,  su/[sub]/erro,  not  to  bear  up  under. 
Insufficient,  in' .siif.fisli" .ent,  not  sufficient;  insufnci'ent-ly ; 
Insufficiency,  -fish" '.ent.sy ;    insufficience,  -fisK'.ence. 
Lat.  in,  not,  sufftcicns,  gen.  -entis,  -sufftcientia,  (suflsublficio,  i.  e.facio}. 
Insular,  in'.su.lar,  adj.  of  island ;  insularity,  in'.su.lur"ri.ty. 
Insulate,  in',sii.late,  to  detach  ;    in'sulat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
in'sulat-ing    (Rule    xix.),    in'sulat-or    (Rule    xxxvii.); 
insulation,  in' .su.lay" .shun  (Latin  forms). 
Isolate,   l'.so.late,   to    detach ;     I'solat-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.), 
I'solat-ing  (R.  xix.),  Tsolat-or ;   isolation,  i' .so.lay" '.shun 
(French  forms). 

Lat.  instilaris  (instila,  an  island)  •  Fr.  isoler,  isolement  (ill-formed). 

Insult,   (noun)  in'. suit,   (verb)  in.sult\  an  affront,  to  affront; 

insult-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  insult'-ing,  insult'ing-ly;  insult'-er. 

Latin  insulto  [salto],  to  leap  on  one.     Similarly  "Result"  to  leap 

back,  and  hence  to  connect  effect  with  cause  ;  but  "Consult"  has 

quite  another  derivation,  being  from  the  v.  consulo,  sup.  Consultum. 

Insuperable,  in.su'. per. a.V I,  insurmountable;   insu'perably. 

Latin  insHpfrdbflis  (in-super,  [not  to  be  got]  over). 
Insupportable    (double    -p-),    in'.sup.por".ta.b'l,    insufferable; 
insuppor'tably.     Unsuppor'ted,  not  supported  (R,  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  insupportable;  Lat.  in,  not,  s«p[sub]perfo,  to  bear  up  under. 
Insuppressible,  in'.sup.pres"si.b'l,  not  to  be  suppressed ;  insup- 

press'ibly ;  insuppressive,  in'.sup.pres".siv. 
Unsuppressed,  un'.sup.prest'  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Lathi  in,  not,  sup[snb]pnmo  [prgmo],  sup.  pressum,  to  press  In. 
Insure,  in.-shure';  Assure,  as'.shure;  Ensure,  en.sure. 

Insure.  (This  word,  in  the  sense  of  "  assure,"  ought  to  be 
abolished;* the  Latin  in-securus  means  "unsure,"  "inse- 
cure;" it  never  means  "  secure.") 
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Assure,  to  contract  for  an  indemnity  in  case  of  fire,  <fcc. 
Ensure,  to  make  sure,  to  certify,  to  guarantee. 
Insured,  in.sMred';  insur-ing  (Rule  xix.),  in.shure'-ing. 
Insur-er,  in.shure'.er.     (So  with  Assure  and  Ensure.) 
Insurance  (better  Assurance),  in.shure'.ance. 
Insurable,  in.shure' .a.b'l  (better  Assurable). 
Insurer,  in.shure'.er,  one  who  makes  a  contract  to  indemnify 

himself  against  loss  (better  Assurer). 
French  assurer ;  Latin  ad  securus,  to  make  secure  to  one. 
Insurgent,  in.sur'.tljent,  one  who  rises  in  arms  against  govern- 

ment;  insurgency,  plu.  insurgencies,  in.sur'.djc'n.slz. 
Insurrection,    in'.sur.rek".shiin,    a    revolt,    an    uprising; 

insurrec'tion-ist,  insurrec'tion-al,  insurrec'tion-ary. 
French  insurgent,  insurgence,  insurrection,  insurrectionnel ;   Latin 

insurgens,  gen.  -gentis,  insurrectio  (in-surgo,  supine  sivrrectum). 

Insurmountable,  in'. sur. .mount". a.b'l,  insuperable ;  insurmount'- 
ably.     (French  insurmontable ;  Latin  in  sursum  montcs.) 
Insurrection,  in'.sur.rek".sliun.    (See  Insurgent.) 
Insusceptible,  in'.sus.sep".ti.b'l,  not  susceptible ;  insuscep'tibly, 

insusceptibility,  in'.sus.sep'.tiMl".l.ty,  callousness. 
Latin  insusceptus  (in,  not,  sws[sub]crp!:o  [capio],  supine  mscepium}. 
Intact',  untouched,  uninjured.     (See  Intangible.) 
Intaglio,  plu.  intaglios  (Rule  xlii.),  in.tul'.yo,  in.tal'.ydze. 

Intaglio  relievato,  in.tul'.yo  rel'.i.vah".to  (Eng.-Ital.  for 
rilevato),  intaglio  in  relief.  "  Intaglio  "  is  a  gem  or  clone 
with  a  design  cut  in  it,  like  that  of  a  seal.  When  designs 
are  raised  above  the  general  surface  they  are  called 
Relievos  (Eng.-Ital.  for  rilievo  or  rilevo) ;  intagl'iated. 

Intangible    (not    -able),    in.tun'.djl.b'l,    insensible    to    touch; 

intan'gible-ness,  intan'gibly,  intangibility. 
Intact,  in.tact',  not  touched,  uninjured. 
French  intangible,  intangibility,  intact;    Latin  in,  not,  tangtre, 
supine  -tactum,  to  touch,  intactus,  intact. 

Integer,  in'.te.djer,  a  whole  number.  Frac'tion,  less  than  a 
whole  number.  Integral,  in'.te.gral,  whole,  entire ; 
in'tegral-ly ;  integrant,  in'. te. grant,  a  component  part. 

Integral  Calculus  fin  Math.),  in'.te.gral  kal'.ku.lus. 

Integration,  in'.te.gray".shiin  (In  Math.) 

Integrate,  in'.tS.grate,  to  renew,  to  complete ;  integrated 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  in'tegrat-ing,  in'tegrat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 

Integrity,  in.teg'.ri.ty,  honesty,  entirety. 
French  integral,  integrant,  integration,  v.  iuttgrer,  inUgritt;  Latin 
integer,  integrdtio,  integrltas,  intcgrdre  (intact). 
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Integument,   in'.teg'gu.ment,   a  covering  [like  the  skin]; 

integumentary,  in.teg' gu.men"  .t&.ry  (adj.) 
Latin  intfyumentum  (in  t^ggre,  to  cover  in,  to  cover  entirely). 
Intellect  (double  -1-),  in'.tel.lekt   (not  in'.te.lckt),  talent,   the 
understanding;    intellect-ual,    in'. tel.lek". tu.al;    intel- 
lec'tual-ly,  intellec'tual-ist,  intellec'tual-ism. 
Intellection,  in'. tel.lek". shun;  intellective,  in.tel.lek'.tiv. 
Intelligence,  in.tel'.K.jence,  intellectual   acuteness,  news ; 

intelligencer ;    intelligent,  intel'ligent-ly. 
Intelligible,     in.tel'.li.fji.b'l,     clear,    lucid,     perspicuous ; 
intelligible-ness,  intelligibly ;    intelligibility,  in.tel'.- 
li.gi.bil".i.ty,  perspicuity. 

French  intellect,  intellectif,  intellection,  intellectucl  (wrong),  intelli- 
gence, intelligent,  intelligibility,  intelligible ;  Latin  intellectualis, 
intellectus,  intelllgens,  gen.  -gentis,  intelligcntia,  intelllglbllis, 
\.  inteWgtre,  supine  intellectum  (inter,  kg£re,  to  read). 

Intemperance,  in.tem'.pe.rance,  excess;    intemperate,  in.tem'.- 

pe.ratc;  intem'perate-ly,  intem'perate-ness. 
French  intemperance,  intempdrant;   Latin  intemperantia,  intempi- 
rans,  gen.  -rantis  (in,  not,  tempe'rdre,  to  mix,  to  abstain). 

Intend',  to  mean,  to  design  ;  intend'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  intend'-ing. 
Intend'-ant,  a  manager;  inten'dancy,  management. 
(Two  French  words,  and  both,  as  usual,  conjugationally  wrong.) 
Intense,  in.tense,  extreme ;  intense' -ly,  intense-ness. 
Intensity,  in.tcn' .si.ty ;  intension,  in.ten' .shun. 
Intensify,  in.ten'.ni.fy,  to  render  more  intense ;  intensifies 

(Kule  xi.),  in.ten'. si.flze ;  inten'sified,  -fide  ;  intensitier, 

in.tcn'. si.fl.er ;  inten'sify-ing. 

Intensive,  in.ten'. siv ;  inten'sive-ly,  inten'sive-ness. 
Intent',  having  the  mind  bent  on  a  subject,  meaning,  drift; 

intent'-ly,  earnestly ;  intent'-ness,  close  application. 
Intention;  Intension,  in.ten'. shun ;  Attention,  at.ten.shun. 
Inten'tion,  meaning,  purpose,  determination; 
Inten'sion,  same  as  tension,  state  of  being  strained ; 
Atten'tion,  diligence,  vigilance,  a  listening  state. 
fObs.  "-sion"  is  restricted  to  the  mechanical  word.) 
Intention-al,    in.ten'. shiln.nl,    with    design,    on    purpose ; 

inten'tional-ly ;  [well]  or  [ill]  intentioned,  in.ten'. shiind. 
Attentive,  at.ten'.tiv,  bent  on  a  subject,  diligent;  atten'. 

tive-ly  ;  atten'tive-ness,  state  of  being  attentive. 
To  all  intents  or  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  virtually. 
French  intendant,  intendance ! !  intense,  inteiisif,  intensity,  intention, 

[bien]  or  [mal] intentionne',  intentionel ! !  attcntif,  attention;  Latin 

intendens,  gen.  intcndentis,  intentio   and  intensio,  intentus  and 

intcnaus,  v.  in  tendfre,  supine  intensvm,  to  strain  on  [something]. 
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In'ter-  (Lat.  prep.),  between,  among  :   as  inter-vene,  inter-cept. 

In  the  word  inter-diet  it  is  a  negative. 
Inter',  to  Imry  in  the  earth;    interred,  in.terd'  ;   interr'-ing 

(Bule  iv.),  interr'-er,  inter'-ment.     (Should  be  interr.) 
Ital.  interrare;  Lat.  in  terra,  (ter,  thrice,  terr[a],  earth). 
Intercalated  (only  one  -Z-),  in.ter'.kal.a.ted,  interposed  [applied 

to  Feb.  29  in  Leap  Year];   intercalation  (not  intercalla- 

tiori),  in'.ter.kdl.d".shun,  addition  of  a  day  to  the  calendar. 
Latin  annus  intercdldris,  leap  year,  dies  intercalwris,  the  extra  day 

in  leap-year  ;    intercalatio  (inter  caldre,  to  call  [the  extra  day] 

between  [the  ordinary  ones]). 

Intercede,  in'  .tcr.seed"  ,  to  go  between,  to  interpose;  interccd'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  interced'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  interccd-er. 
Intercession,  in'  .ter.ses"  .shun  ;   interces'sion-al,  interces'- 
sional-ly,  intercess'-or  (Rule  xxxvii.);    intercessor-ial, 
in'.ter.ses.sur"ri.al  ;    intercessory,  in'.  ter.ses".  so.  ry. 
(We  have  ten  words  from  the  Latin  "cedo"  (to  go),  seven  of  which  spell 
the  word  "-cede,"  and  three  "-ceed."  Tlie  three  ["exceed,"  ''proceed," 
"succeed"}  ought  to  be  written  "-cede"  like  the  other  seven,  K.  xxvii.) 
Lat.  intercessio,  intercessor,  inter-cedo  ;  Fr.  interctder,  intercession. 
Intercellular  (double  -1-),  in'  .ter.sel"  .lii.lar  (in  Bot,},  lying  be- 
tween the  cellular  tissues.    (Lat.  inter,  cellula,  a  little  cell.) 
Intercept,  in'.  ter.  sept',  to  take  or  seize  while  on  the  way  ; 
intercept'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  intercept'-ing;  interception, 
in'.  ter.  sep".  shun;  interceptive,  -s!>p".tiv;   intercept'-or. 
French  interception,  v.  intercepter;    Latin  interceptio,  interceptor, 
inter-clplo  [capio],  supine  -ceptwn,  to  take  [on  the  way]  between 
[the  sender  and  the  proper  recipient]. 

Intercession,  in'.  ter.  ses".  shun,  &c.    (See  Intercede.) 
Interchain,  in'.  ter.  chain,  to  link  together  with  atehain. 

Fr.  inter  chaine  (Lat.  c&tena),  v.  -chainer,  to  put  a  chain  between  [two], 
Interchange,    (noun)   in'.ter.tchange,  (verb)  in.ter.tchange',  an 
exchange,  to  exchange;    interchanged'  (3  syl.),  inter- 
chang.ing,  in'  .ter.tchange"  .ing  ;   interchang.er,  in'.ter.- 
tchange". er  ;    interchange'-&ble  (-co  and  -ge  retain  the 
-e  before  -able,  Rule  xx.);  interchange'able-ness,  inter- 
change'-ably  ;  interchangeability,  -tchdnge'a.bU".l.ty. 
French  inter  changer;  Low  Latin  cainbiare,  to  change. 
Intercolonial  (only  one  -1-),  in'.ter.ko.lu".ni.ul  (not  in'.ter.col.lij".- 

nl.ul),  relating  to  mutual  colonial  intercourse. 
Latin  inter,  between,  coldnia,  a  colony. 

Intercommunicate    (double    -m-),  in'.ter.kom.mu".ni.kdte    (not 

in'.ter.ko.mu".m.kdte),to  communicate  mutually;  inter- 

commu'nicat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  interconimu'nicat-ing   (R. 

xix.),  intercommunication,  in'.ter.kdm.mu'.ni.kay".shun. 

Intercommunion,    in'.ter.kom.mii".rii.on,   mutual    commu- 

nion; intercommunity,  in'.ter.kom.mii".ni.ty. 
French  inter,  communication,  communion;  Latin  communltas,  com- 
mftntc  commilnlcatio,  commiintcftre  (communis,  cornmon). 

87 
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Intercostal,  in'.ter.kos".tul,  lying  between  the  ribs. 

French  intercostal ;  Latin  intercostdlis  (inter  costa,  between  the  ribs). 
Intercourse  (K.  lix.),  in'.ter.ko'rce,  good  fellowship,  trade. 

French  inter  course;  Latin  -cursus,  a  running  from  one  to  another. 
Interdict,  (noun)  in'.ter.dlkt,  (verb)  in.ter.dlkt' . 

In'terdict.     Excommunication,  ex' '.kom.mu' \ni.ltay" '.shun. 
An  interdict  is  a  papal  bull  forbidding  the  clergy  to  perform 
religious  rites  to  the  person  or  state  named  in  the  docu- 
ment.   "  To  interdict "  is  to  issue  this  bull. 
An  excommunication  (the  necessary  effect  of  an  interdict), 
is  the  cutting  off  from  church  fellowship  the  person  or 
state  interdicted. 
"  To  excommunicate  "  is  to  cut  off  from  church  fellowship 

the  person  or  state  interdicted. 

An  in'terdict  carries  excommunication,  and  excommunica- 
tion implies  the  issue  of  an  interdict. 
An  excommunication  is  capable  of  degrees,  and  the  amount 

is  always  stated  in  the  bull. 

Interdict',  interdict'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  interdict'-ing. 
Interdiction,  in'. ter.dik". shun;    interdictive,  in' .ter.dik" '.< 

tw ;  interdictory,  in'. ter.dik". to. ry. 
Fr.  interdiction,  excommunication;  Lat.  intcrdictfo, interdietum,  inter- 

dicdre,  sup.  -dictum,  to  forbid ;  excommun'lcdtio,  Kxcommunicdre. 
("  Interdict "  is  the  only,  word  in  which  "  inter  "  has  a  neg.  sense.) 

Interest,  in'.ter.est,  concern,  influence,  a  premium  for  a  loan,  to 
amuse.    To  interest  [oneself],  to  use  one's  influence  and 
exertion  (followed  by  in  or  on  behalf  of); 
Interest-ed,  in'.ter.es.ted,  amused,  biased,  concerned ; 
Interest-ing,  in'.ter.est.ing,  amusing,  exciting  an  interest; 

interest'ing-ly ;  interested- ness,  bias. 
IT  In  loans :  the  sum  lent  is  the  Prin'cipal, 

the  premium  paid  for  it  is  the  Interest, 
the  amount  of  premium  is  the  Bate. 

If  £5  is  given  for  the  year's  use  of  £100,  then  £100  is  the 

principal,  £5  the  interest,  and  5  per  cent.  (5  %)  the  rate. 

Simple  Interest  is  when  the  annual  premium  is  paid  to  the 

lender,  so  that  the  interest  is  limited  to  the  original  loan. 

Compound  Interest  is  when  the  annual  premium  is  not 

paid,  but  being  added  to  the  loan  increases  it.    In  the 

following  year  interest  is  paid  on  the  original  loan  -f-  the 

interest  due  thereon. 

Thus  :  If  £100  is  lent  at  £5  per  cent.,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
loan  will  be  £100  +  £5,  on  which  interest  must  be  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  accumulated 
loan  will  be  100  +  5  +  5J  (£110  5s.),  on  which  interest  will  be  due, 
and  so  on,  the  "principal"  increasing  every  year. 
Germ,  interesscnt,  a  partaker ;  intcresse,  interest,  (Lat.  inter  csse). 
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Interfere,  in'.ter.fee'r",  to  intermeddle;  interfered,  iri.ter.fce'rd"; 
interfer-ing,  in'.ter.fee'r" -ing ;  interfer-er,  in'.ter.- 
feeY'.er ;  interference  (not  -ance),  in'.ter.feeY'.ence. 
Latin  inter  ferre,  to  carry  [oneself]  between,  or  inter  ferlre,  to  strike 
between.  Similarly,  "interpose"  is  inter  pone're,  to  put  [oneself] 
between,  and  "interrupt"  is  inter  rumpere,  to  burst  in  between. 

Interim,  in'.tS.nm,  meanwhile.    (Latin  interim.) 

Interior,  in.tee' .ri.or ,  inside,  internal.    Exte'rior,  outside,  ex- 
ternal ;  inte'rior-ly ;   exte'rior-ly.     (Not  comp.  degrees.) 
Lat.  interior,  exterior,  comp.  (leg.  of  intra  and  extra,  but  in  English 
used  sometimes  substantively  and  sometimes  as  positive  adj. 

Interjacent,  in' '.ter.jay" '.sent,  lying  between. 

Interject,  in'.ter.jckt",   to   throw  in,   to  throw   between; 

interject'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  interject'-ing,  interject'-er ; 
Interjection,    in'.ter.jek".shun,  an  exclamation,  an  oath ; 
interjec'tion-al ;  interjec'tional-ly. 

Interlace,  in'.ter.lace",  to  intertwine ;  interlaced'  (3  syl.),  inter- 
lac-ing    (Rule    xix.),  in'.ter.lace," .ing;    interla'cing-ly, 
interlace'-ment. 
French  entrelacer;  Latin  laqueus;  Greek  lugos,  a  withe. 

Interlard,  in'.ter.lard",  to  intermix  [fat  with  the  lean];  inter- 

lard'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi. ),  interlard'-ing. 
French  entrelarder ;  Latin  lardum,  lard. 

Interleave,  in'.ter.leev",  to  insert  blank  leaves  between  printed 
ones;  interleaved,  in'.ter.leevd"  (not  -left);  interleav'-ing. 
A  hybrid,  Latin  inter,  between,  and  Anglo-Saxon  leaf,  a  leaf. 
Interline,  in'.ter.line,  to  write  between  other  lines;  interlined" 
(3  syl.),  interlln'-ing  (R.  xix.),  interlin'-er;  interlinear, 
in'.ter.lm".e.ar;  interlineary,  in' .terMn" .e.u.ry  ; 
Interlineation,  in'.ter.lm'.e.d".sJmn,  remarks  between  lines. 

French  interlineaire,  interlineation  y.  interlin&er ;  Latin  interlined,, 
interlinedris,  interlinere,  (linea,  a  line). 

Interlocutor,  in'.ter.lok"ku.tor,  one  of  the  speakers  in  a  dialogue ; 
interlocutory,  in'.terlok"ku.t8.ry,  consisting  of  dialogue. 
Latin  interldcutorius,  inter-loquor,  to  speak  between  [each  other]. 
Interloper,  in',ter.lo".per,  an  intruder;  interlope,  in'.ter.lope'\ 
to  intrude ;  interloped'  (3  syl.),  interlop'-ing  (Rule  xix.  j 
French  interlope,  which  is  compounded  of  inter  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  hledp[a,n],  to  leap  or  loop  ;  past  Meop,  past  part,  hledpen. 

Interlude,  in'.ter.lude,  a  slight  dramatic  piece  performed  between 
the  main  drama  and  the  "  afterpiece."  (Lat.  interludium.) 

Interlu'nar  (not  -er),  pertaining  to  that  dark  period  which  comes 
between  the  disappearance  of  one  moon  and  the  visible 
appearance  of  the  new  one.  (Latin  interlunium  lilna.) 
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Intermarry,  in'.ter.mar"ry,  to  marry  a  relative ;  intermarried, 
in'.ter. mar"  rid    (Kule    xi.) ;     intermar'ry-ing.      (Latin 
inter-maritare ;   French  marier.) 
(Tlie  double  "r"  in  "marry"  is  disgraceful.    In  "bury"  we  liave  a, 

similar  "r,"  but  never  think  of  doubling  it  to  help  out  the  sound.) 
Intermeddle,    in'.ter.med".d'l,    to    interfere  ;      intermeddled, 

in'.ter.med".d'ld ;   intermed'dling,  intenneddler. 
German  \ver\niitteln,  to  mediate,  to  interpose,  -mittler,  an  interposer, 

-mittelung,  an  interposing ;  -mittler,  a  mediator. 

Intermediate  [space,  colour],  in'.ter. me". dl.ate,  between  two  ex- 
tremes; interme'diate-ly.     (Lat.  inter  medius.) 
Interminable,  in.ter'.mi.na.Vl,  boundless;   inter'minable-ness, 

inter'minably ;  interminate,  in.ter'.mi.nate,  endless. 
Indeterminate,  in'.de.ter".mi.nate,  uncertain. 
French  interminable  (not  a  compound  of  [Latin]  inter  mlnari,  to 

threaten  severely,  but  of  m-terminare,  not  to  terminate). 
Intermingle,  in'.ter.nnn".g'l,  to  mix  together;     intermingled, 

in'.ter.min".g'ld;  intermm'gling,  intermin'gler. 
German  inter,  [ge]mengsel,  a  confused  mixture,  [ge]menge. 
Intermission,  in'.ter.  mish".iin,  temporary  interruption ; 

Intermit,  in'.ter.mit";  intermitt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.) ;  inter- 

mitt'-ing  (Rule  iv.),  intermitt'ing-ly. 
Intermitt'-ent  [fever,  spring],  ceasing  at  intervals. 
Fr.  intermission,  &c. ;  Lat.  inter  mittffre,  to  cease  between  whiles. 
Intermix',  to  mix  confusedly ;   intermixed,  in'.ter.mixt",  (past 

part.)  intermixt';  intermixture,  in'.ter. mix". tcMr. 
Latin  intermixtus  from  inter-misceor,  to  intermix. 
Intennural  [burials],  iri.ter.mu".ral,  within  the  city  walls,  be- 
tween wall  and  wall.    (Lat.  intermurdlis,  murus,  a  wall.) 
Inter'nal,  interior,  domestic.    Exter'nal,  exterior,  foreign;  in. 

ter'nal-ly.     Exter'nrtl-ly.     (Latin  internus,  externus.) 
International,  in'.ter.nash".un.ul,  mutual  between  nations. 
International-ly,  in'.ter.nash".un.al.ty,  mutually... 
Internationally,  in'.ter.nash'.un.ul".i.ty. 
French  international ;  Latin  inter  nationes,  between  nations. 
Internuncio,  plu.  internuncios  (Rule  xlii.),  in'.ter. nun". she.vzc, 
a  representative  of  the  pope  in  inferior  states,  a  messen- 
ger between  two  courts.    (English-Italian  internunzio.) 
Interpellation,  -pel.lay" '.shun.    Interpolation,  -po. lay". shun. 
Interpella'tion  (double  -1-),  a  citation,  a  Bummons. 
Interpolation,  a  spurious  word  or  sentence  foisted  in. 
Latin  interpellate  (inter  pelldre,  to  drive  or  force  bstween). 
Interpolate,  in.ter'.po.latc,  to  add  something  without  authority 
to  what  has  been  written  by  another ;  inter'polat-ed  (R. 
xxxvi.),  in ter'pol fit-ing  ("R.  xix.),  inte^polat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
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Interpolation,  in.ter'.po.lay".shun,  Interpellation,  q.v. 
Latin  interpdldtio,  interpolator,  interpdldre  (inter  pdlio,  to  polish  or 

furbish  between  [the  parts  supplied]; ;  French  interpolation. 
Interpose,  iri.ter.poze",  to  intervene ;  interposed,  in'.ter.pdzd"; 
interpo&-ing,in'.ter.pdze".ing;  interpoa-er,in'.ter.puze".er. 
Interposition,  in.ter'.po.zish".un,  intervention. 
French  interposition,  v.  interposer;  Latin  interptisttio,  inter  pono. 
Interpret,  in.tef'.pret,  to  explain,  to  translate;   inter'pret-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  inter'pret-ing,  inter'pret-er,  inter'pret-able. 
Interpretation,  in.tcr'.pre.tay".shun,  explanation,  meaning. 
Interpretive,  in.ter'.pre.tw  ;  inter/pretive-ly. 
French  interpretation,  interpretif,  v.  interpreter  ;  Latin  inter pretdtio, 
interprgtator,  interpretabllis,  interpretdri(interpres,  an  interpreter^. 
Interregnum  (double  r),  in'.ter.rvg".num,  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  one  sovereign  and  the  succession  of  another. 
"Latin  inter  regnwm,  space  between  two  reigns.  (So  inter-vallum.) 
Interrogate,  in.ter'ro.yatc,  to  question ;  inter'rogat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

inter'rogat-ing  (R.  xix.),  inter'rogat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Interrogation, in'.ter'ro.£ra7/".s7m7i,examination  by  questions. 
Interrogative,  in'.ter.rdg".a.tw ;   interrog'ative-ly. 
Interrogatory,  in'.ter.rog".a.t'ry,  a  question,  containing  a 

question. 

Lat.  interrfigatio,  interrogative1,  interrogator,  interrOgatOrius,  inter~ 

rogdre  (inter,  rogo,  to  ask  questions);  Fr.  interrogation,  interroyatif. 

Interrupt,  in'.ter.rupt",  to  hinder,  to  stop;    interrupt'-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  interrupt'ed-ly,  interrupt'-ing,  interrupt'ing-ly. 

Interruption,  in'.ter.rup".shun;  interrupt'-er  (should  be -or, 

R. xxxvii.) ;  interruptive,  in'.ter.rup".tw; interrup'tive-ly. 

Latin  interruptio,  interrupter,  intcr-rumpfre :  French  interruption. 

Intersect,  iri.ter.sekt',  to  meet  and  cross  [like  two  lines]  ;  inter- 

sect'.ed,  intersect'-ing ;  intersection,  in'. ter.se k". shun. 
Latin  internect-io,  inter-sfcdre,  to  cut  midway ;  French  intersection. 
Intersperse,  in'.ter.spcrce",  to  scatter;    interspersed'  (3  syl.), 
interspers'-ing  (R.  xix.)  Interspersion,  in'.ter.sper".sltun. 
Latin  interspersus  (inter  spargo,  to  scatter  among). 
Interstice,  in.ter'.stfa,  a  chink ;  plu.  interstices,  in.ter' '.sti.sez 

(Rule  xxxiv.);   interstitial,  in'.ter.stlsh"ul. 
French  interstice  ;  Latin  interstitium.    (-sisfo,  pastaitti.) 
Intertwine,  in'. ter. twine",  to  twist  one  thing    into  another; 

intertwined',  intertwln'-ing,  -twm'ing-ly,  -twln'-er. 
Old  English  inter  (Latin),  twin[ari\,  to  twine  or  twist. 
Interval,  the  space  between  two  events,  two  points  of  time,  two 

musical  sounds,  &c.     (Fr.  intervalle,  Lat.  intervallum.) 
Intervene^,  in'.ter.veen",  to  come  between ;  intervened'  (3  syl.), 
interven'-ing  (R.  xix.)    Intervention,  in'. ter. v  en". shun. 
La^in  interventio,  inter-vfnio,  to  come  between ;  French  intervention, 
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Interview,  in'.ter.vew,  appointment  between  two  persons  to  see 

each  other.     (Fr.  entrevue ;  Lat.  inter,  videre,  to  see.) 
Inter-weave    (past)    inter-wove,    (past  part.)    inter-woven, 

in'.ter.weev",  in'.ter.wdve",  in'.ter.wo".v'n. 
Latin  inter,  Old  English  w6f[ari\,  past  wee/,  past  part,  wefcn. 
Intestate,  in.tes'.tate,  without  a  will  at  the  time  of  death. 
Intestacy,  in.tes'.ta.sy,  the  state  of  being  intestate. 
Latin  in-testdtus,  not  witnessed  (testis,  a  witness),  an  "intestate"  is 

one  whose  will  is  not  duly  attested  ;  French  intestat. 
Intestine,  in.tes'.tin  (not  in.tes'.tine),  domestic,  home,  internal; 
The  Intestines,  in.tes'.tinz,  the  entrails;  intes'tinal. 
Lat.  intestina,  intestmus  (intus,  within) ;  Fr.  intestin,  intestinal. 
Inthral,  in.thrawl' ;  inthralled',  inthrall'-ing.     (See  Enthral.) 
Intimate,  in'.ti.mate,  a  familiar  friend,  to  hint,  to  announce ; 

in'timat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  in'timat-ing,  in'timate-ly. 
Intimation,  in' 'M.may" '.shun,  a  hint,  an  announcement. 
Intimat-er  (should  be  intimat-or,  R.  xxxvii.),  in' '.ti.mu.tor. 
Latin  intiinas,  gen.  inttmati.i,  intZmiitio,  intlmator,  intimure,  inVt~ 

WMS  (infra,  within) ;  French  intimation,  v.  intimer. 
Intimidate,  in.itm' .l.date,  to  frighten ;  intim'idat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
intim'idat-ing,  intim'idat-or  (R.  xxxvii.);  intimidation, 
in.tim'.i. day". shun.     (Fr.  intimidation;  Lat.  timidus.) 
("  EntimidaU"  (en  timidus  "to  make''  timid}  would  be  better.    In- 
timidate should  properly  mean  "not  to  frighten."} 
Into  follows  verbs  of  motion.    In  follows  verbs  of  rest. 
Intolerable  (-tol  only  one  I),  in.tol' .Z.ra.Vl,  insufferable;  intol'e- 
rable-ness,  intol'erably.  Tolerable,  pretty  good,  bearable. 
Intolerance  (not  intolerance),  in.tol'.e. ranee,  want  of  tole- 
ration;  intol'erant  (only  one  -Z-),  prejudiced;    intol'e- 
rant-ly-     Intoleration  (only  one  I),  in.tol' .e.ray" .shun. 
Latin  inttil£rabttis,  intdlgrans,  gen.  intOKrantis,  intdUrantia,  in 
tOKrare,  not  to  tolerate  ;  French  intolerable,  intolerance,  intolerant. 
Intonate,  in'.to.nate,  to  modulate  the  voice  in  speaking ;  in'to- 
nat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  in'tonat-ing ;  intonation,  -nay". shun. 
Intone,  in.tone,  to  read  with  a  monotonous  chanting  voice ; 

intoned'  (2  syl.),  inton'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  inton'-er. 
Latin  intdndre,  to  speak  with  a  strained  or  stretched  voice  (tonus, 

tone) ;  Greek  tUnds,  from  teino,  to  stretch  ;  French  intonation. 
Intoxicate,  in.tox'.i.kate,  to  make  drunk;  intox'icat-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  intox'icat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;   intox'icant. 
Intoxication,  in.tox' .i.kay" .shun,  drunkenness: 
French  intoxication  (Latin  toxlcum  ;  Greek  tdxikdn,  rank-poison). 
Intra,  in'.tra  (Latin  prep.),  within. 
Intractable  (not  -ible),  in.tr Sli'.tu. VI,  stubborn ;    intrac'table- 

ness,  intrac'tably,  intractabil'ity,  stubbornness. 
Latin  intractabilis,  in  trdMre,  supine  -tractwm,  not  to  draw. 
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Intra-mu'ral,  within  the  city  walls.    Extra-mu'ral,  outside... 
Latin  murdlis  (murus,  a  wall).    The  Latin  forms  are  intra-muranua 
apd  extra-muranus,  within  and  without  the  city  walls. 

Intransient,  in.tran'sl'ent,  not  transient. 

Intransitive  [verb],  in.trans'.i.tw,  a  verb  with  "  subject"  but 
no  "  object."    A  Transitive  [verb]  has  both. 

"I  sit":  sit  has  the  "subject"  /,  but  no  "object,"  and  therefore  is 
an  intransitive  verb.  " I  love  him " :  love  has  the  "subject"  I 
and  the  "object"  him;  it  is,  therefore,  a  transitive  verb. 

Lat.  intransitlvus,  in  trans  Hum,  not  to  go  over  [to  an  "object"]. 

Intrench.     (See  Entrench.) 

Intrepid,  in.trZp'M,  fearless ;  intrepld-ly,  fearlessly. 
Intrepidity,  in.trc.pid' .%.ty ,  fearlessness. 
Latin  intripldus,  intrtpldltas  (in  trgpldus,  not  trembling).     • 
Intricate,  in'.tri.kate  (notin.trik'.it),  complicated;  in'tricate-ly ; 

in'trlcate-ness,  state  of  being  complicated : 
Intricacy,  plu.  intricacies,  in'.tri.ka.slz,  complication. 
Latin  intncntus,  inMcatio  (in  tric.as,  in  the  clogs  of  hair  called  trice? 
fastened  round  the  legs  of  fowls  to  prevent  their  roaming). 

Intrigue,  in.treeg',a,  cabal',  a  plot,  to  plot;  intrigued,  in.treegd'; 
intrigu-ing,  in.treeg' .ing  (verbs  ending  in  any  two 
vowels,  except  -ue,  retain  both  before  -ing,  Rule  xix.); 
intriguing-ly,  in.treeg'. ing. I  ij  ;  intrigu-er,  in.treeg'.er ; 
intriguant,  in.treeg' -ant. 

French  intrigant,  intrigue,  intrigueur,  v.  intriguer  (Latin  intflcdre, 
to  entangle).    (See  Intricate.) 

Intrinsic,  in.trin'.slk,  real,  not  merely  ontside  show;    intrin'- 

sic-ly  or  intrin'sical-ly,  truly,  really,  genuinely. 
Latin  intrinsScus  (intra  s£cus,  in  the  inside);  French  intrinseque. 
In'tro-  (Latin  prepositional  prefix),  within,  into,  in. 

In'tro-duce  (3  syl.),  to  bring  in,  to  begin,  to  make  acquainted  ; 
introduced'    (3    syl.) ;    introduc-ing,   in',tro.duce".ing ; 
introduc.er,  in'.tro.duce".cr ;  introductive,  in'.tro.duk".- 
tlv ;  inti-oduc'tive-ly,  introductory,  introduc'tori.ly. 
Introduction,  in'.tro.diik".shun,  the  beginning,  &c. 
Latin  introductio,  intro-ducgre,  to  lead  in  ;   French  introduction. 
Intro-it,  in'. tro.lt,  what  is  sung  while  the  priest  is  going  to 

the  altar.     (Latin  intro-it,  [while  the  priest]  goes  in.) 
Intrude,  in.trude',  to  come  without  right  or  welcome ;  intrud'-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  intrud'-ing  (R.  xix.),  intriid'ing-ly,  intrud'-er. 
Intrusion,  in.tru'.zhiin  (Rule  xxxiii.);  intru'sion-ist ;  intru- 
sive, in.tru'.zlv ;  intru'sive-ness,  intru'sive-ly. 
Latin  in-trud&re,  supine  trusum,  to  thrust  in ;  French  intrusion. 
Intuition,  in'.tu.ish".un,  instinct ;  intuitive,  in.tu'.Ltvo,  instinc- 
tive; intu'itive-ly.   (Fr.  intuition,  intuitif;  Lat.  in  tueor.) 
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Inundate,  in'.un.date  (not  in.un'.date),  to  overwhelm;  in'un- 

dat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  in'undat-ing  (R.  xix.),  in'undat-or; 
Inundation,  in' '.un.day" '.shun,  a  flood,  an  overflow. 
Latin  inundatio,  inundator,  inunddre  (unda,  a  wave). 
Inure,  in  nure',  to  habituate ;  inured,  in  nured';  inur-ing  (Rula 

xix.),  in  nure' -ing  ;  inure-ment,  in.nure'.ment. 
Should  be  Enure.    Archaic  ure,  use,  habit ;  French  en  heur,  hourly. 
Imirn',  to  put  into  an  urn ;  inurned'  (2  syl.),  inurn'-ing. 

Latin  in  urna,  [to  put]  into  an  urn. 

Inutility,  in'.u.til".i.tyt  uselessness;  inutile,  in'.u.teel'; 
Unnseful,  un.use'.ful,  not  useful ; 

Unused'  (2  syl.),  not  used;   Dis'used,  the  use  discontinuc-d. 
Use-less  (2  syl.),  use'less-ly,  use'less-ness. 
Latin  inutttltas,  inutllis  (in-utor  [tsus],  not  to  use);  French inutilitt, 
inutile,  inusiU  (user,  to  use). 

In  vacuo  (Latin),  in,  vak'ku.o,  in  a  place  from  which  all  air  has 

been  extracted.    A  vacuum,  vak'.u.um. 
Invade'  (2  syl.),  to  violate  another's  rights,  to  enter  a  country 

hostilely ;  invad'-ed,  invad'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  invad'-er. 
Invasion  (R.  xxxiii.),  in.vay'.zhun  ;  invasive,  in.vay'. zw. 
Lat.  in-vade're,  supine  invasum,  to  go  against,  invasio  ;  Fr.  invasion. 
Invalid,  (noun)  in'.va.leed',  (adj.)  in.val'.id  (Rule  li.) 

In'valid',  one  not  in  health,  one  disabled ;  invalid'-ed. 
Invalid,  worthless,  of  no  authority ;  invalidity. 
Invalidate,  in.val' '.l.date,  to  render  worthless ;  inval'idat-ed 

(R.  xxxvi.),  inval'idat-ing,  R.  xix.     (All  with  -li-.) 
Invaletudinarian,  in.val'.e.tu.dl  nair"ri.an,  one  always  ill. 
Fr.  invalids,  invalidity ;  Lat.  invaletudo  (in,  v&leo,  not  to  be  well). 
("Invalid,"  the  noun,  ought  to  be  written  "invalide.") 

Invaluable,  in.viil'.u.a.Vl,  inestimable ;   inval'uably. 
Unvalued,  un.vul'.ude,  not  appreciated  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  in  value;  Latin  valor,  value  (valere,  to  be  worth). 
Invariable,  in.vair'ri.a.Vl,  without  variation;  inva'riable-ness ; 
inva'riably.     (Fr.  invariable ;  Lat.  in  vuridbilis,  varius.) 
Invasion,  in.vay'.zhun;  invasive,  in.vay'.ztv.    (See  Invade.) 
Invective,  in.vek'.tlv,  a  tirade ;  invective-ly. 

Inveigh,  in.vay'  (followed  by  against),  to  rail  at ;  inveighed, 
in.vaid';  inveigh-ing,  in.vay'. ing;  inveigh-er,  in.vay'. er. 
Invade,  in.vdde',  to  enter  a  country  hostilely. 
( The  spelling  of  "  inveigh  "  cannot  be  commended,  and  the  interpola- 
tion of  "g"  before  "h"  to  lengthen  a  wivel  or  to  give  "-ei-"  the 
sovaid  of  "a"  is  certainly  a  very  clumsy  contrivance,  to  say  the  least.) 
Latin  inviho,  supine  vectum,  to  inveigle  (in  vihi,  to  be  carried  against 
,  pne),  invectiva,  invectivus;  French  invective,  v.  invectiver. 
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Inveigle,  in.vee'. (f  I  (not  in.vay'.g'l),  to  allure;  inveigled,  in.- 

vee'.g'ld;  inveigling,  in.vee' .gling ;  inveigler,  in.vee'. glcr; 

inveigle-inent,  in.vee'. g'l.ment.  enticement  to  evil. 
Norman  enveogler;  French  aveugler,  to  blind,  to  hoodwink. 
Invent'.     Discover,  dis.kuv'.er. 

We  invent'  (or  find  out)  a  work  of  art,  as  a  machine ; 
We  discover  (or  find  out)  a  country  or  work  of  science. 
To  invent  is  to  create  what  did  not  before  exist. 
To  discover  is  to  make  known  what  was  before  unknown. 
Invent'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  invent'-ing,  invent'-er  (should  be 

invent'-or,  R.  xxxvii.),/m.  inventress,  in.ven', tress. 
Invention,  in.vP.n' .sliitn,  a  discovery  in  art. 
Inventive,  in.ven'Mv;  inven'tive-ness,  inven'tive-ly. 
Inventory,  in'.ven.to.ry  (ought  to  be  inventary),  a  list  of 

movable  property ;  inventorial,  in'.ven.Wr"n.uL 
Invention  of  the  Cross,  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  cross 

in  the  fourth  century,  by  certain  agents  of  St.  Hel'eua. 

(This  use  of  the  word  is  quite  abnormal.) 
French  inventaire,  inventif,  invention,  v.  invcnter,  v.  inventorier; 

Latin  inventarium,  inventio,  inventor,  in  venio,  supine  ventum. 

Inverse,  in'.verse  (adj.),  in.verse'  (verb)  (Rule  li.);  inverse'-ly. 

Inversion,  in.ver'. shiin,  a  reversion  of  the  order. 

Invert',  to  turn  upside  down ;  invert'-ed,  invert'-ing. 

Inversely  as  (not  to) :  as  "  Velocity  is  inversely  as  the  time."  • 

In  inverse  ratio  to  (not  in  inverse  ratio  as):  Thus,  1,  2,  0, 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  3,  2,  1. 

In  the  inverse  ratio  of  (not  in  the  inverse  ratio  to) :  as 
"  Time  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  velocity." 

Latin  inversio,  in  verto,  supine  versum;  French  inverse,  inversion. 
Invertebrate  (obs.  -te-\  in.ver'. te.brate,  an  animal  with  no  back- 
bone ;  invertebral,  in.ver'. te.br ul,  without  a  backbone. 

Invertebrata,  in.ver'. te.bray"tah.  Lamark  divided  the 
animal  kingdom  into  vertebrata  and  invertebrata ;  the 
former  embraces  all  animals  which  have  a  backbone  or 
bony  skeleton ;  the  latter,  those  animals  which  are 
devoid  of  such  a  structure :  as  molluscs  [snails,  &c.] 

Latin  in  vertebra,  without  backbone,  vertebrdtus. 
Invest',  to  dress;  invest'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  invest'-ing. 

Invest'-ment ;   investive,  in.ves'.tiv,  covering,  clothing. 

Investiture,  in.ves'.tttchur,  the  act  or  right  of  giving  legal 
possession  [of  church  preferment]. 

Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  a  ring  and  crosier  given  as  external 
signs  of  office.  An  Anglican  bishop,  a  crosier.  A  university  student 
has  a  cap  and  gown.  A  freemason  has  an  apron,  d-c. 

Latin  in-testio,  to  clothe  in  [official  symbols],  vestis,  a  robe. 
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Investigate,  in.ves'.ti.gate,  to  examine  into ;  inves'tigat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  inves'tigat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  inves'tigat-or  (Rule 
xxxvii.);  investigable,  in.ves'.ti.gH.b'L 
Investigation,  in.ves'.ti.gay".shun;   investigative,  in.ves'.- 

ti.ga.tw ;  investigatory,  in.ves' M.ga.t'ry. 
Latin  investigable,  investigdtio,  investigator,  investigdre  (vestigia,  a 
slot) ;  French  investigation. 

Inveterate,  in.vet'.e.rate,  confirmed  by  long  habit ;  invet'erate-ly, 

invei'erate-ness ;   invet'eracy,  long  habituation. 
Latin  irw&t&rdtms  (veins,  old,  long-standing). 
luvidious,  in.vld'.i.us  (not  in.vld'.jus),  obnoxious,  provocative, 

ill-natured ;  invidious-ness,  invid'ious-ly  (Rule  Ixvi.) 
Latin  invtdiosus  (invldia,  envy). 

Invigorate,  inmy'.o.rate,  to  strengthen ;   invig'orat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  invig'orat-ing;  invigoration,  in.vlg'.o. ray". shun; 
invig'orat-er.     (Latin  vigor,  vigour,  strength.) 
Invincible,  in.vin' .si.b'l,  unconquerable ;   invin'cibly ; 
Invincibility,  in.vm'.siMl".:i.ty  ;   invin'cible-ness. 
Fr.  invincibility,  invincible:  Lat.  invinc'lbllis  (vincvre,  to  conquer). 
Inviolable,   in.vl' '.o.la.Vl,  not    to    be    profaned    or    polluted ; 
invi'olably;  inviolate,  in.vi'.o.late,  unbroken,  unpolluted. 
Inviolability,  in.vl'. oMMl".i.ty,  state  of  being  inviolable. 
Fr.  inviolable,  inviolability  ;  Lat.  invidldbUis  (violdre,  to  violate). 
Invisible    (not   -able),   in.viz'.t.b'l,   imperceptible  to  the   eye ; 
invis'ible-ness,  invisibly.     Invisibility,  in.viz'.iMl".i.ty. 
Fr.  invisible,  invisibilitA ;  Lat.  invisWtlis  (video,  sup.  vlsum,  to  see). 
Invite'  (2  syl.),  to  request  the  company  of,  to  challenge,  to  solicit ; 
invit'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  invit'-ing  (Rule  six.),  invlt'ing-ly, 
invit'-er.     Invitation,  in'.vi.tay",shun. 
Latin  invitatio,  v.  invitdre  (in  vltdre,  to  do  the  contrary  of  shun- 
ning, i.e.,  to  seek,  to  court) ;  French  invitation,  v.  inviter. 

Invocate,  in'.vo.kate,  to  address  in  prayer ;    in'vocat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  in'vocat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  in'vocat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Invocation,  in'. vo. hay  ".shun,  an  address  to  deity. 
Invoke,  in.vSke',  to  address  in  prayer;  invoked'  (2  syl.), 

invok'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  invok'-er. 

("Invocate"  is  used  in  poetry,  but  "invoke"  in  ordinary  spcechj 
Latin  invdcatio,  in-vucdre,  to  call  on  [one]  for  help. 

Invoice,  in' .voice,  a  written  priced  list  of  goods   sent  to  a 
customer,  to  make  such  a  list ;   in'voiced,   invoic'-ing, 
Rule  xix.    (French  envois,  things  sent.) 
Lat.  in  via,  [a  list  of  goods]  on  the  way  ;    Spanish  enviado,  Italian 
inviato  (an  envoy),  show  the  compound  more  distinctly. 

Invoke,  in.vdke';  invocation,  in'.vo.kay".shiin.    (See  Invocate.) 
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Involuntary,  in.vol'.un.ta.ry,  not  done  by  the  will;    invol'uu- 

tari-ly  (Kule  xix.),  invol'untari-neBS. 
Latin  invdlu/ntarius  (in  vdluntas,  in-vdlo,  not  to  will). 
Involve'  (2  syl.),  to  implicate,  to  surround,  to  embarrass ;  in- 

volved'  (2  syl.),  involv'-ing  (Eule  xix.),  involve'-ment. 
Involution,  in'.vo.lu".shun.    Evolution,  e'.vo.lu".shiin  (in 
Math.),  "  Involution,"  the  raising  of  a  number  to  a  given 
power.     "  Evolution,"  extracting  the  given  root. 
Involution :  as  43,  i.e.,  multiply  4  thrice  by  itself  —  64. 
Evolution :  as  3  VG4,  5  Va,  i.e.,  extract  the  third  or  cuho 
root  of  64,  and  the  5th  root  of  "  a":  (3  VG4  =  4). 

Latin  ih-volvo,  to  roll  on  [itself];  e-wlvo,  to  roll  out,  extricate,  or 
extract ;  invSlutio,  evolutio,-  French  involution,  evolution. 

Invulnerable,  in.vul'.ne.ru.b'l,  not  able  to  be  wounded ;  invul'- 

nerable-ness,  invul'nerably,  invulnerability. 
French  invulnerable,  invulnerability  ;  invulngrabtlis  fvulnusj. 
Inward,  in'. ward,  internal,  placed  inside ;  in'ward-ly. 

Inwards  (adv.),  towards  the  inside.     (As  the  -s  [-eg]  is  the 

adverbial  suffix,  it  is  wrong  to  use  inward  as  an  adv.) 
Old  English  inweard,  inward  ;  inweardliee,  inwardly. 
Inweave,  (past)  inwove,  (past  part.)  inwoven,  in.wccv',  i».- 
wove',  in.wo'.v'n,  to  intertwine ;   inweav'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Old  Eng.  in  wef[an],  past  wcef  or  wtfode,  past  part,  wcfen  or  iv6fod. 
Inwrap,  in.rup',  to  envel'op ;  inwrapped,  in.rapt';  inwrapp-ing 

(Rule  iv.),  in.r&p'.ing.     Enrapt',  inspired. 
Inwrought,  in.rawt',  worked  in,  adorned  with  figured  work. 
Old  English  in  uoeorc[an],  past  wprMe,  past  part,  ge-worht. 
There  are  672  words  beginning  with  "in,"  all  of  which,  except  31,  are 
directly  or  indirectly  from,  the  Latin.   In  540  cases  the  force  of  "in" 
is  negative,  in  2ti  it  is  part  of  another  prep.:  as  "inter,"  "intro," 
<L-c.,  in  11  it  means  "  to  make,"  and  in  9  it  is  radical. 

Iodine,  I'.o.dlne  (not  i'.o.deeri),  an  element. 

In  Chem.  the  termination  -ine  denotes  a  simple  substance. 
lodate,  I'.o.date,  a  salt  of  iodic  acid. 
In  Chem.  -ate  denotes  a  salt  from  an  acid  ending  in  -ie. 
Iodic  [acid],  I'.o.dik.     (In  Cliem.  -ic  denotes  an  acid  con- 
taining the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  oxygen.) 
lodous  [acid],  i'.o.dus.    (In  Chem.  -ous  denotes  an  acid  with 

less  oxygen  than  -ic.) 

Iodide,  I'.o.didc,  a  compound  of  iodine  with  a  base. 
In  Chem.  -ide  denotes  a  compound  with  a  base, 
lodite,  I'.o.dlte,  a  non-acid  compound  of  oxygen. 
Greek  Wdes,  violet,  so  called  from  its  colour. 
Ionian,  i.o'.nl.an,  relating  to  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
Ionic,  i.on'.ic.    (The  -o-  is  long  in  Greek  itinikos,) 
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Iota,  i,d',tah,  a  jot,  a  tittle.     (The  smallest  Greek  letter.) 
I.  0.  TJ.  (I  owe  you),  a  brief  acknowledgment  of  a  debt. 
Ipecacuanha,  tp'.e.Mk'.it.an".ah,  a  South  American  plant. 

Peruvian  ipe,  the  root,  cacuanha. 
Ipomcea,  ip'.o.mee".ah,  a  plant  allied  to  the  convolvulus. 

Greek  ips,  gen.  ipfis  hdnwiits,  like  a  worm. 
Ir-  for  in-,  before  the  letter  r. 

Irascible,  l.rus'.sl.b'l,  prone  to  anger ;   iras'cible-ness ; 
Irascibility,  i.ras' .siMl"  3»ty ;  iras'cibly. 
Fr.  irascible,  irascibility ;  Lat.  Irascor,  to  be  angry  (Ira,  anger). 
Ire,  I'r,  anger;  ire-ful,  ir'.ful;  ireful-ly,  lY.ful.ly. 

Old  English  yrre  or  irre,  Latin  Ira,  anger. 
Iris,  i'.ris,  the  rainbow,  the  coloured  circle  which  surrounds  the 

pupil  of  the  eye;  irised,  i'.rist;  irisated,  I'.ris.a.ted. 
Iridescence  (not  irrediscencc),  ir'ri.des"  .sense,  a  rainbow. 

like  exhibition  of  colours ;   irides'cent ; 
Iridium,  l.rid' .turn,  a  metal  which  assumes  divers  colours  while 

under  dissolution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Latin  Iris,  the  rainbow ;  Greek  iris. 
Irish,  i'.rfeh,  the  language  of  Ireland,  the  people  of  Ireland,  a 

cotton  cloth  made  in  Ireland,  pertaining  to  Ireland; 
Irish-ism,  I'.rish.izm,  a  blunder  of  speech  conveying  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms.    Ireland,  lY.land. 
Irishman,  plu.  Irishmen,  fern.  Irishwoman,  plu.  -women. 
Proper  names  of  a  people  ending  in  -ch,  -sh,  and  -x,  have  two  plural 
forms,  one  partitive  made  by  adding  -man,  and  one  collective  by 
placing  The  before  the  word  :  as  The  Irish,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  Irishmen. 
Celtic  Eri-in  or  lar-in  [innis],  the  western  island. 

Irk,  erJc,  to  distress ;  irk-some,  erk'.sum,  distressing  (-some  de- 
notes "full  of");  irk'some-ness,  irk'some-ly. 
Old  English  earg,  wretched,  evil,  earg-sum. 
Iron,  generally  pronounced  I'on,  sometimes  I'ron. 

In  irons,  i'onz,  in  chains.  Fire  irons,  poker,  shovel,  and  tongs. 
To  iron,  I'on,  to  smooth  with  a  hot  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  ironed,  I'ond ;  iron-ing,  I'on.ing ;  iron-er,  I'on.er. 
Iron-y,  I'.on.y,  containing  iron.    Ironry,  I'.ron.ry,  satire. 
Old  English  iren,  iren-bend,  an  iron  band,  iren-fetor,  an  iron  fetter, 
iren-grKQ,  iron-grey,  iren-sid,  iron-side. 

Ironry,   I'.ron.ry    (never    I'on.ry),    ironical    speech,    sarcasm ; 

ironical,  i.ron'.i.Ml;  iron'ical-ly.     Irony,  I'.on.y  (v.s.) 
Latin  Jroiwcws,  won'ta;   Greek  eirGneia  (eirGn,  a  dissembler). 
Irradiate,  Ir  rud'.i.ate.    Eradiate,  e.rud' .l.ate. 

IiTadiate,  to  adorn  with  rays  of  light.    Eradiate,  to  shoot 
forth  like  rays  of  light ;  irrad'iat-ed,  irrad'iat-ing. 
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Irradiation,  irrad'.t.u".shiin,  the  act  of  being  irradiated; 
Eradiation,  e.rad' .i.a" .sliun,  emission  of  beams  of  light. 
Irradiance,  irrad'.i.ance,  lustre;  irrad'iancy;  irrad'iant. 
Lat.  irrddidtio,  ir[ia]rddidre,  to  cast  rays  on  [objects] ;  Fr.  irradiation. 
Irrational,  irrash'.on.ul,  unreasonable ;  irrational-ly,  Irrash'.' 

on.ul.ly ;  irrationality,  \r  rash' .on.ul"  3, ,ty. 
Lat.  irr&tionalis  (in  ratio,  without  reason) ;  Fr.  irrationel  (wrong). 
Irreclaimable,  Ir've.claim" .a.Vl,  not  to  be  reclaimed ;  irreclaim'- 
ably.     Un'reclaimed'  (3  syl.),  not  reclaimed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  ir[in]reclamdre,  not  to  claim  again  (cldmo,  to  demand). 
Irreconcilable,  vr're.kon.si".la.l>'l,  not  reconcilable;  irreconcll'- 
able-ness,  irreconcll-ably ;    irreconciliation,    lr'rc.l<6n.- 
sil' '.IM" '.shun,  want  of  reconciliation. 
Unreconciled,  un'.r£k'.on.slld,  not  reconciled  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  irr£conciliable ;  Latin  ir[in]reconcllidtiot  v.  re-concttiiire,  not 
to  conciliate  again  (concilium,,  a  meeting  ;  concdlo,  to  call  together). 

Irrecoverable,  ir're.ciiv".er.a.b'l,  not  to  be  recovered ;  irrecov'- 

erable-nees,  irrecov'erably. 

Unrecovered,  un'.re.cfiv".erd,  not  recovered  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  recouvrdbU  (re-couvrir) ;  Lat.  rCcfipgrdre,  to  recover;  withneg.  ir. 
Irredeemable,  ir're.deemf'.a.Vl,  not  to  be  redeemed ;  irredeem- 
ably.    Unredeemed,  (3  syl.)  not  redeemed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  red/lmSre  (re[d]gm^'re,  to  buy  back) ;  with  tr-[in]  neg. 
Irreducible,  ir're.dii".si.b'l,  not  to  be  reduced ;  irredu'cibly. 
Unreduced,  un're.duced",  not  reduced  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  re-ducfre,  to  reduce,  to  bring  back  again  ;  with  <r-[in]  neg. 
Irrefrangible,  ir're.frcin".ji.b'l.    Irrefragable,  ir'ref'.ru.ga.b'l. 
Irrefran'gible,  not  to  be  refracted ;    irrefran'gibly,  irre- 

frangibil'ity.     Irref'ragible,  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
Latin  refringtre  fre-frango,  snpmefractumj,  to  refract  or  bend  back, 
with  t'rlin],  neg.     Used  chiefly  in  reference  to  rays  of  light. 

Irrefragable,  Ir'ref'.ru.ga.b'l,  not  to  be  gainsaid ;  irrefragably. 

French  irrefragable  ;   Latin  irrefragdlttis,  v.  refragdri,  to  gainsay. 
Irrefutable,  ir're.fu".tu.b'l,  not  to  be  refuted;   irrefutably. 

Latin  irrSfulabUis  (ir[m]re-futdri,  not  to  be  refuted). 
Irregular,  Irreg'.u.lar,  not  regular;  irreg'ular-ly ; 

Irregularity,  plu.  irregularities,  irreg'.u.lur"rttiz. 
Latin  irreg&ldris,  irregiddrUan,  ir[va]regHldre  (rSgiila,  rale). 
Irrelative,  irrel'.u.tlv.    Irrelevant,  Irrel'.e.vant. 

Irrelative,  unconnected :  as  irrelative  chords  (in  music), 

chords  which  have  no  common  sound ;   irrelative-ly. 
Unrelated,  un'.rS.late".ed,  not  related  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  t rliaYrtlcWivu*  (re-ferro,  supine  Ifttum,  to  referl. 
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Irrelevant  (not  irrevelant],  inapplicable,  not  to  the  point : 

as    irrelevant    to    the    subject,    irrelevant    testimony; 

irrel'evant-ly,  irrel'evancy;   irrelevance,  Irrel'.e.vunce. 

Latin  vr[in]rf-Kvare,  not  to  lift  off  or  relieve.    Something  that  does 

not  "lift  off"  the  difficulty. 

Irreligion,  ir're.Kdf'.un,  want  of  religion  or  contempt  of  it; 
irreligious,  Ir'.re.tidj'.us;  irrelig'ious-ness,  irrelig'ious-ly. 
French  irr6ligion;  Latin  irrgligiosus. 
Irremediable,   ir're.m&'.di.a.b'l,    not    curable;     irreme'diably, 

irrenie'diable-ness.     Kemedi-less,  re.med'.i.less. 
Unremedied,  un.rem' .i.ded,  not  cured  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Lat.  irrgme'diaWlis(ir[not]re'me'dium,  without  remedy);   Fr.  irrSmt- 
diable,  irre'ine'diabttis. 

Irremovable  (not  irremoveable,  only  -ce  and  -ge.  retain  the  ?, 
before  -able,  Eule  xx.),  ir'rc.moov".a.b'l,  not  able  to  be 
moved;  irremov'ably ;  irremovability,  ir're.moov' .a.bil" .- 
l.ty.    Unremoved,  un'.re.moovd"  (Rule  Ixxii,) 
Latin  re-mtivgo,  to  remove  ;  with  ir  [in]  negative. 

Irreparable,  Irrep'.a.ra.b'l  (not  Zr're.pair".ra.b'l),not  to  be  re- 
paired or  recovered ;  irreparably,  irrecoverably. 
Unrepaired,  un'.re.paird",  not  repaired  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Lat.  ir[ia]rKpdrabttis  (re  pdrdre,  to  make  anew) ;  Fr.  irreparable. 
Irrepealable,  lr're.peel".a.b'l,  not  to  be  repealed. 

Unrepealed,  uri '.rc.paeld" ',  not  repealed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 

Latin  ap[ad]pelldre,  to  call  to  one ;  re-appellare,  to  call  back  again  ; 
ir[in]re-ap[ad]pellare,  not  to  recall  or  repeal. 

Irreprehensible,   ir  rep' .re.hen" .si.b'l,  not    blamable;    irrepre. 

hen'sibly.     (Lat.  irreprehensibilis  ;  Fr.  irreprehensible.) 
Irrepressible,  ir're.pres".si.b'l,  not  to  be  repressed ;  irrepres'sibly. 
Unrepressed,  un' .re.prest' ,  not  repressed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  re-prlme're  (premoj,  sup.  pressus,  to  press  back  ;  with  ir  neg. 
Irreproachable,  ir're.prdtch".a,.b'l,  not  worthy  of  censure;  irre- 

proach' able-ness,  irreproach'ably. 
Unreproached,  un.re.protchd,  not  censured  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
French  irriprochable,  re-procher  (proche  [Latin  proximus],  near,  re- 
procher,  not  to  admit,  to  reprove  ;  ir-reprocher,  not  to  reprove). 

Irreprovable,  Wre.proov".u.b'l,  blameless ;  irreprov'ably. 
TJnreproved,  un'.re.proovd",  not  censured  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  prSbare,  to  prove  ;  re-prSbdrc,  to  reprove  ;  with  ir  neg. 
Irresistance,  ir're.zis".tance,  forbearance  to  resist. 

(Would  be  'better  irresistence,  'but,  as  usual,  we  have  been  led  astray  by 
the  French,  which  gives  "resistance,"  but  r£$i$t,-ible ! !) 

Irresistible  (not  -able),ir're.z^".tr.b'l,  not  to  be  resisted; 
irresis'tibly ;   irresistibility. 
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Eesist'-less,  not  to  be  resisted;  resistless-ness,  resist'less-ly. 
TJnresisted,  un'.re.z:ts".ted  not  resisted  (Rule  Ixxii.) 

French  resistance,   irresistible,   irrisistibiliti  ;    Latin  re-aisif'rc,   to 
make  to  stand  back,  with  iV[in},  negative. 

Irresolute,   ir  rez'.o.lute,  not  decided ;   irres'olute.ness , 
Irresolution,  irrez'.o.lu".s7iun;  irres'olute-ly. 
Irresoluble,  ir  rez'.o.lu.b'l,  incapable  of  being  resolved  into 

parts  or  into  a  more  elemental  state. 
Irresolvable,  Ir're.zoV'.va.b'l,  not  to  be  resolved 
Unresolved,  un'.re.zolvd",  not  resolved  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  irresolution,  irresolu  .•   Lat.  ii-rcsOli'ilMis,  -rgstilutio,  re-solvirt, 
supine  -stilutum,  to  melt  back  [to  its  simple  state],  with  ir,  neg. 

Irrespective,  ir're.spek".tw  (not  cr're.spck".tw),  independent ; 
irrespec'tive-ly.    Unrespect'ed,  not  respected  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Latin  re-spteio,  supine  respectum,  to  look  back  upon,  to  respect,  with 
*Y[in],  negative,  not  to  respect,  to  disregard. 

Irrespirable,  ir  res' .pi.ru.b'l,  not  fit  for  respiration. 

TJnrespired,  un'. re. spired',  not  exhaled  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  re-spirare,  to  exhale  breath,  with  ir[in],  negative. 
Irresponsible  (not  -able)  ir're.spon"  .sl.b'l,  not  responsible ; 
Irresponsibility,  w're.spon'.slMl".1.ty ;   irrespon'sibly. 
Unresponded-to,  un'.re.spon".ded-too  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  re-spondere,  supine  responsum,  to  respond,  with  irfin],  neg. 
Irretrievable,  ir're.tree".va.b'l,  not  to  be  retrieved  or  recovered; 
irretrievably ;   irretrievable-ness,  ir'rc.tree".vu.b'l.ncas. 
Unretrieved,  un'.re.treevd",  not  recovered  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  re-trlbuSre,  to  give  back,  with  ir[in),  neg. ;  French  trouver.. 
Irreverent,    ir rev'.e.rent,   not  reverent ;    irrev'erent-ly ;     ir- 
reverence, irrev'.e.rence,  want  of  reverence. 
Unreverenced,  un.rev'.e.rencd,  not  reverenced  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Fr.  irreverent,  irreverence;  Lat.  irrtvfrentia,  irrevgrens,  gen. 
Irreveraible,  ir're.ver".si.b'l  (not  er're.ver".su.b'l),  not  to  be  re- 
versed or  recalled ;  irrever'sable-ness,  irrever'sably. 
Unreversed,  un'.rc.verst",  not  reversed  (Rule  Ixxii. ) 
Lat.  re-vertgre,  sup.  reversum,  to  turn  back,  to  reverse,  with  t>[in],  neg. 
Irrevocable,  irrev'.o.ka.b'l  (not  errc.voke'.u.b'l),  not  to  be  re- 
versed or  annulled;  irrevocably  (not  cr're.vC>ke".a.b'ly  ). 
Unrevoked,  un'.rc.vdkt',  not  revoked  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Latin  <r[in]  re-vScabllis,  not  to  be  recalled  ;  French  irrevocable. 
Irrigate,  Ir'ri.gate,  to  pour  water  over  [land] ;  ir'rigat-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  ir'rigat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ; 

Irrigation,  tr'ri.gay".shun;   ir'rigat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Lat.  irrfgalio,  irrfgntortfrtt^rigdrc,  to  throw  wateron);  Fr.  irrigation 
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Irritate,  ir'n.tate,  to  provoke,  to  inflame ;  ir'ritat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

ir'ritat-ing  (R.  xix.),  ir'ritat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Irritation,  ir'n.tay" '.shun ;   irritative,  ir'ri.ta.liv  ;    ir'rita- 

tive-ly.     Irritant,  that  which  irritates ;  ir'ritancy. 
Laitable,  Ir'ri.ta.Vl,  passionate ;  ir'ritably,  irritabil'ity. 
Irritatory,  ir'ri.td.t'ry,  productive  of  irritation. 
French  irntabiliU,  irritable,  irritant,  irritation,  v.  irriter;    Latin 

irritabttts,  imtalrilltas,  irritatio,  irrltator,  v.  irrltare. 
Irruption,  irrup'.shun,  incursion.    Erup'tion,  a  bursting  out; 

irruptive,  irrup'.tw.    Eruptive,  e.riip'.tw. 
Lat.  irruptio,  ir[in]rumpe'rc,  sup.  ruptum,  to  break  in ;  Fr.  irruption. 
(There  are  thirty-nine  words  beginning  with  the  prefix   "  -ir  "  all 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Latin,  and  in  all  (except  the  first 
one  and  the  last  three)  the  prefix  is  negative  ) 
Is,  lz,  third  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  the  anomalous  verb  To  be. 
Gothic  i-m,  i-s,  is-t.    Old  English  eo-m,  ear-t,  is,  plu.  ar-on. 
-ise  (Latin  -itium)  nouns,  "act  of,"  "habit  of":  as  exercise. 
-ise  (Latin  -Ire)  verbs,  "to  give,"  "to  make  ":  as  apologise. 

(The  cm-responding  Greek  ending  is  "-ize.") 

-ish  (Old  English  -ise  or  -isch)  adj.,  pertaining  to :  as  Engl-inli. 
Added  to  adj.  it  is  a  dimin.  as  good-ish,  bad-ish. 
Added  to  nouns  it  means  "  like  ";  as  boy-ish,  girl-ish. 
-ish  (Lat.  -Ire,  Fr,  -ir,  -iss)  verbs,  "to  make,"  "to  give":  fin-ish. 
Isinglass,  I' '.zin.glass  (a  corruption  of  German  hausenblase,  that 

is,  hausen-blase,  the  sturgeon's  bladder). 
This  is  a  very  disgraceful  word,  and  quite  misleads  (see  Rule  Ixiv. } 
Islamism,  Iz'M.mizm,  the  religious  creed  of  Mohammedans. 
Islam,  iz'Mm,  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  the  countries 
where  it  is  professed,  the  whole  body  of  Mohammedans. 
Arabic  islam,  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  salama,  to  submit. 
Island,  i'.land,  land  surrounded  by  water.     Highland,  hi'.land. 
Island-er,  I'.lun.der,  an  inhabitant  of  an  island. 
Highland-er,  hi'.lan.der,  one  who  lives  in  the  Highlands. 
Old  Eng.  ed,  water ;  ed-land,  water-land,  an  island ;  Lat.  insula. 
Isle,  He.    Aisle,  He.    I'll,  He.    Ill,  Hill. 

Isle,  lie,  an  island ;   islet,  I'. let,  a  little  island. 
French  isle,  now  lie ;  Lat.  insula,  an  island. 
Aisle,  lie,  the  side  "wings"  of  a  church. 
French  aisle,  now  aue  [of  a  church] ;  Latin  ala,  a  wing. 
I'll,  ile,  contraction  of  I  will. 
m,  tt,  not  well.     (Old  English  yfel) 

Hill,  hil,  an  elevation  less  than  a  mountain.   (0.  Eng.  Jiyll.) 
-ism  (Gk.  suffix  -ism-os),  nouns,  "system,"  "doctrine"  "imita- 
tion of":  as  baptism,  despot-ism,  Mohammed-ism. 
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I'so-  (Greek  prefix),  equal,  similar.     (Greek  isos,  equal.) 

Iso-chronal,  Lsok'.ro.nal,  occurring  at  equal  intervals,  like 

the  beats  of  the  pulse.     (Greek  isos  chronos,  equal  time.) 
Iso-clinal,  l'.so-kll".nul,  having  equal  inclines  or  dips. 
Greek  isos  klinti,  to  make  equal  slopes  or  inclines. 
I'so-pud,  plu   i'so-pods,  an  insect  which  has  all  its  legs 

alike;   isopoda,  i.sop'.S.duh,  the  order  ... ; 
Isopodous,  i.sop'.o.dus.     (Greek  isos  podes,  equal  feet.) 
Isosceles,  Lsos'.ke.lecz  or  Lsos'se.leez,  applied  to  triangles 

which  have  two  sides  equal.     (Greek  skelos,  a  leg.) 
Iso-thermal,  '%' \so-rher' .mul,  having  the  same  temperature. 
Greek  isos  tJierm£,  equal  heat. 
Isolate,  I'.so.ldte,  to  cut  off  from  all  connections,  to  detach ; 

I'8olat-ed(R.xxxvi.),I'solJit-ing;  isolation, i'. so. lay". si t fin. 
In'sulate,  in'sulat-ed,  in'sulat-ing,  insulat-or  (R.  xxxvii.); 

insulation,  in' 'ju.lay" '.shun  ;   in'sular. 

"Isolate,"  &c.,  the  French  form,  isoler,  isolation      "Insulate,"  &c., 
the*  Latin  form,  insula,  ins&laris,  instila/re,  supine  instiltUum. 

Israelite,  iz'.ra.el.lte  (not  tz'.reLite),  a  descendant  of  Israel  or 

Jacob,  a  Jew;  Israelitish,  iz',rd.el.lte".lsh. 
Issue,  tss'.su  (not  ish'.shu),  result,  offspring,  exit,  an  artificial 
ulcer,  to   proceed  out  of;    issued,  ws'.sude;    issu.ing, 
ws'.su.ing  (verbs  ending  in  any  two  vowels,  except  -ue, 
retain  both  before  -ing,  Rule  xix.);  issu-er,  iss'.su.er. 
Fr.  issue,  outlet ;  issu,  born  (past  part,  of  issir);  Lat.  ex-Ire,  to  go  out. 
-ist  (Greek  suffix  -ist-Ss)  nouns,  "  an  agent " :  art-ist. 
-ister  or  -ster,  nouns,  "  one  engaged  in  ":  chorister.    (E.  Ixii.) 
Isthmus,  isth'.mus,  a  neck  of  land  joining  a  continent  or  penin- 

sula  to  the  mainland ;  isthmian,  Isth' '.ml.un. 
Latin  isthmus;  Greek  isthmCs,  a  neck  or  bridge. 
It,  possessive  its,  plu.  they,  theirs,  them.    Hit,  to  strike. 

(The  introduction  of  "its"  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 

James  I.  (1603).    In  the  Bible  "his"  is  used  for  its.) 
Old  English  nom.  hit,  gen.  his,  dat.  him,  ace.  hit. 
Italian,  l.tal'.yun,  adj.  of  Italy;    Italian-ise,  i.tul' .yan.lze,  to 
reduce  to  Italian  habits  or  idiom ;  Ital'ianis-ing  (R.  xix.); 
Ital'ianised,  i.tal' .yan.lzd  ;  Ital'ianis-er. 
Italics,  sloping  type.     Italicise,  i.tul'.i.size,  to  print  in  slop- 
ing  type;  italicised,  i.tal' .Lsized ;  ital'icls-ing  (R.  xix.); 
italicism,  Ual'.i.sizm,  an  Italian  idiom ;  Itarian-iron. 
Latin  Italia,  the  land  of  the  Vitali,  Vituli,  or  Siculi. 
Itch,  a  cutaneous  irritation.     Hitch,  an  obstruction. 

Itched,  itcht ;   itch'-ing,  itch'-y,  itch'i-ness,   (Rule  xi.), 
itch'ing-ly.     (Old  English  gictha,  itch  or  tetter.) 
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-ite  (Latin  -it-us),  adj.,  "quality  of,"  "pertaining  to,"   "like", 
.ite  (Latin  -it-us),  nouns,  subject  of  an  action  -.  favour-ite. 
-ite  (in  Chem.),  a  salt  formed  from  an  acid  ending  in  -ous :   as 

sulphite  [of  silver],  sulphurous  acid  combined  with  silver. 
-ite  (Greek  lithos,  stone),  in  Geology,  a  fossil :  ammon-ite. 
Item  (Latin),  I'.tem,  furthermore,  also,  a  separate  article. 
Itinerant,  l.tm'.e.ran.t,  a  vagrant;    itin'erant-ly,   itin'erancy ; 

itinerary,  plu.  itineraries,  i.tm'.e.ra.riz,  a  route-book,  a 

traveller's  book  for  jottings  on  the  way. 
Latin  Her,  gen.  itingris,  a  journey  (eo,  supine  ttum,  to  go), 
-itis,  z'.tiss,  added  to  Greek  words  to  denote  inflammation :   as 

card-itis  (kardia),  inflammation  of  the  heart. 
Itself,  plu.  themselves,  a  reciprocal  pronoun.     (0.  E.  hit  sylf.) 
-ity,  it'.y  (Latin  -itas),  abstract  nouns:  as  curiosity. 
-ium  (in  Chem.),  a  metal :  as  potass-ium,  sall-ium. 
-ium  (in  Bot.),  a  species :  as  delphin-ium  (larkspur). 
-ive  (Lat.  -iv-us),  adj.,  "  able  to,"  "inclined  to":  cohesive. 
-ive  (ditto),  nouns  formed  from  adj.,  "  one  who  is":  captive. 
I've,  we,  contract,  of  I  have.  Hive,  a  place  for  bees.   (0.  E.  hyfe.) 
Ivory,  i'.vo.ry,  the  tusk  of  male  elephants,  made  of  ivory ; 
Ivories,  i'.vo.riz,  works  of  art  in  ivory ; 
I'vory-black,  charred  ivory  or  bone  mixed  with  charcoal. 
Fr.  ivoire;  Lat.  flyur,  gen.  gbdris  (e[e±]barrus,  from  elephant's  tooth). 
Ivy,  plu.  ivies,  i'.viz,  a  plant.     (Old  English  ifig.) 
-ize  (Gk.  hizd),  "to  make,"  "to  make  like,"  "  to  give":  tantal-ize. 

The  corresponding  Latin  suffix  is  "-isc." 
Jabber,  djab'.ber,  to  gabble  unintelligibly;  jab-bered,  djab'.berd; 

jab'ber-ing,  jab'bering-ly,  jab'ber-er.     (French  jaboter.) 
Jacinth,  djas'.cinth,  a  pellucid  gem  (Rev.  xxi.  20). 

Latin  jacinthus  or  hyacinthus :  Greek  Imakintfws.    This  gem  is  so 

called  because  its  colour  is  like  that  of  the  purple  hyacinth. 

Jack,  a  machine  for  sundry  purposes. 

Jack-ass,  the  male  ass.    Jack-daw,  a  daw. 

Jack.pike,  a  young  pike.    Jack-rat,  a  male  rat. 

Jack-plane,   a  large  rough   plane.      Jack-towel,    a  long 
coarse  towel  hung  on  a  roller.    Jack-pudding,  a  clown. 

Jack  o'  lantern,  ignis  fatuus.    Jack-in-office,  official  prig. 

Jack  of  all  trades,  a  man  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 
Jackal,  jak'.awl,  an  animal  half  dog  and  half  fox.  (Span,  chacal.) 
Jackanapes,  jak'.a.napes,  an  impertinent  vulgar  prig. 
Jacket,  juk'.et,  a  short  coat  without  tails ;  jack'et-ed,  put  into 
jackets,  wearing  a  jacket.     (French  jaquette.) 
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Jacobin,  Jacobite,  zJuik.oMn,  djiik'.o.bite. 

Jacobins,  a  revolutionary  party  in  France  who  met,  during 
the  first  revolution,  in  nn  old  monastery  of  Jacobin 
monks ;  Jacobin-ism,  Jacobin'ical. 

Jacobites,  favourers  of  (lie  pretender,  when  the  Stuart 
dynasty  was  set  aside.     So  called   from  Jac'obus,  Latin 
for  .Tames;  Jac'oblt-ism ;  Jacobitical,  djak' .o.bit" .t.kul. 
Jacob's  ladder,  d/a'.c.obz  lad'.dt'r  (not  djd'.cups...),  the  common 

Greek  vale'riau.     Its  successive  leaflets  form  a  ladder. 
Jaconet,  zhak'.o.net,  a  thick  muslin.     (French  jaconas.) 
Jacquard  loom,  zMk'.ard  loom,  for  weaving  figures  on  silks  and 

muslins.     Invented  by  M.  Jacquard,  of  Lyons. 
Jade,  djddc,  a  sorry  horse  or  woman;  jiid'-ed,  wearied  ouC  " 
French  jadis,  onco,  In  times  gone  by.    A  "jade,"  "once"  a  horse. 
Jag,  djug,  a  rough  tattered  edge,  to  notch  like  a  saw ;   jagged 
(1  -syl.),   jagg'-ed-ly    (:!  syl.),  jagg'-ed.ness,  jagg'-ing 
(Kule  i.),  jagg'-er,  jagg'-y,  not  smooth  at  the  edge. 
Welsh  gag,  a  hole ;  or  German,  zacke,  dented,  a  jag  or  spike. 
Jaguar,  djag'.u.ar  or  dja.gwdr',  the  American  tiger. 
Jail,  djdle,  a  prison ;   jail'-er ;    jail-bird,  a  prisoner. 

Spanish  jauto."  French  gedle;  Low  Latin  gaola,  gaolanus,  a  jailor. 
Jalap,  djal'.ap  (not  djol'.op),  a  purgative  drug. 

Fr.  jalap  ;  made  from  the  root  of  a  plant  common  in  Xalapa  (Mexico). 
Jalousy,  plu.  jalousies,  zhul'.o.zeez'.    Jealousy,  djel'.<i.sy.   (q.v.) 
Jalousy,  zjal'.o.zee',  a  Venetian  blind.  Jealousy,  suspicion... 
trench. jalousie,  both  senses  ;  Italian  gelosia,  jealousy. 
The  persienne  (paif'.se.enn'j  is  a  folding  outside  shutter  with  bars 
like  thosu  of  a  louver  [window].    The  Jalousy  is  an  inside  blind. 

Jam,  a  conserve  of  fruit,  to  squeeze.    Jamb,  djtim  [of  a  door] ; 
jammed,  jamd  (Rule  i.) ;  jamm'-ing,  jamm'-er. 

Jamb,  djam,  the  side  supports  of  a  door- way,  fireplace,  &c. 
French  jambage  fjambe,  a  leg) ;  Greek  kamax,  a  pole  or  stake. 

Jangle,   djan'.g'l,  to    wrangle ;    jan'gled  (2  syl.),  jan'gling, 
jan'gler.     (Germ,  zanken,  to  quarrel,  zanker,  zankerin.) 

Janitor  (Lat.),  djan'.i.tor,  a  door-keeper  (janua,  a  door). 

Janizary,  plu.  janizaries,  djan'.i.za.riz,  Turkish  foot-guards. 

The  Turkish  infantry  so  called  rose  in  1826  against  the 
Sultan  and  were  utterly  exterminated  to  the  number  of 
25,000.  (Turkish  yeni  askari,  new  troops.) 

Jansenism,   zhan'.se.mzm,   the   dogmas  of  Jansen,   bishop   of 
Yprea,  regarding  grace  and  free-will ;   Jan'sen-ist. 

January,  djcin'.u.er  ry,  the  first  month  of  the  year. 

Latin  janudrius,  from  jdnua,  a  gate  or  porch.    Generally  derived 
from  Janus,  a  god  with  two  faces,  one  behind  and  one  before. 
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Japan,  dja.pan',  to  varnish  with  "japan  varnish";  japanned, 

ja.pandf  (Rule  iv.);  japann'-ing,  japann'-er. 
Japanese,  djap'.an.eez'  (sing,  and  plu.).  a  native  of  Japan. 
Names  of  peoples  in  -ese  are  both  sing,  and  plu.,  as  Portuguese,  Ac 
Jar,  djar,  an  earthen  vessel,  to  distress  the  ear,  to  clash,  to 

wrangle  ;  jarred,  jard  ;  jarr'-ing,  jarr'ing-ly  (Rule  i.) 
Ajar,  not  shut  close  [said  of  a  door]  because  in  such  a  state 

it  is  liable  to  rattle  by  striking  the  jamb. 
Spanish  jarra,  a  jug  ;  chirriar,  to  sing  out  of  time  and  tune. 
Jardiniere,  zhar.diri.i.air,  an  ornamental  flower-stand. 

French  jar-din,  a  garden  ;  jardiniere,  a  flower-stand. 
Jargon,  djar'.gon,  unintelligible  talk.     (Fr.  jargon,  gibberish.) 
Jargonelle  [pear],  djar'.go.nel'.    (Called  after  Mad.  Jargonelle.) 
Jasmine,  djas'.mln,  a  flower.     (Fr.  jasmin,  Lat.  jasmlnum.) 
Jasper,  djas'.per,  a  variety  of  quartz.     (Fr.jaspe,  Lat.  iaspis.) 
Jaundice,  djarn'.dis,  a  disease  ;  jaundiced,  jarn'.dist. 
French  jaunisse  (jaune,  yellow).    The  d  is  interpolated. 
Jaunt,  djaunt  (to  rhyme  with  aunt),  a  pleasure  trip. 

Archaic  jaunce;  Archaic  French  jancer. 
Jaunty,  djarn'.ty,  coquettish  in  dress;  jaun'ti-ness  (Rule  xi.), 

jaun'ti-ly.    (French  gentil,  gentilesse.) 
Javelin,  djav'.lm,  a  light  spear.    (Et.javeline,  Lat.  jaculum.) 
Jaw,  djaw,  the  bone  in  which  the  teeth  are  set,  to  snag  ;  jawed 

(1  Byl.),  jaw'-ing.     (Old  English  geagl  or  geahlas,  plu.) 
Jay,  djay,  a  bird.    (French  geai,  in  Latin  graculus.) 
Jealousy,  djel'.us.y,  suspicion  of  fidelity  in  love.    Jalousy,  q.v. 
Jealous,  djel'.us;  jeal'ous-ness,  jeal'ous.ly. 
French  jalousie,  jaloux  ;  Spanish  zeloso  ;  Latin  zelus,  zeal,  envy. 
Jean,  djdne  (not  djeeri),  a  twilled  cotton  cloth.    Jane,  a  name. 

French  jean,  so  called  from  GSnes,  i.e.  Genoa,  in  Italy. 
Jeer,  djeer,  a  scoff,  to  scoff;  jeered  (1  syl.),  jeer'-ing,  jeer'- 

ing-ly,  jeer'-er.     (German  scheren,  to  teaze,  to  jeer.) 
Jehovah,  je.ho'.vah,  not  connected  with  the  word  Jove. 

"Jehovah"  is  made  from  the  three  letters  y  h  v  (y[e]h[o]v[ah])(  and 

conies  from  the  Heb.  verb  to  be  :  hence  the  synonym  "I  am." 
•'Jove"  is  a  contraction  of  Jup[iter],  that  is  Diespiter  [pater],  Greek 
Dis  or  Zeus  p&ter,  "  father  Dis,"  whence  Latin  dies,  day  or  light. 
From   thed   (to  put  in  order),  or,  according  to  Plato,  the6  (to 
run),  from  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Others  derive  the 
word  from  thcaomai,  to  see  [all  things].    (Compare  Herodotus 
K6ff/J,tf  0ENTES  ra  rrdvra  and  Xenophon  'Hire/)  ol  0EOI 
AI-E0ESAN.) 
Jejune,  dje.djune',  empty-headed,  childish,  deficient  in  brain- 

muscularity  ;  jejune'-ness,  jejune'-ly. 
Latin  jvftnus,  fasting,  bare,  barren. 
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Jelly,  plu.  jellies,  djel'.liz,  a  conserve  from  fruit,  calves'  feet,  <tc. 
Jellied,  djel'.led,  made  into  a  jelly.    Gelid,  djel'.id,  cold. 
"Jelly,"  Spanish  jalea,  jelly.    "  Gelid,"  Latin  gtltdus,  cold. 
Jennet,  djen'.net,  a  small  Spanish  horse.    (French  genette.} 
Jenneting,  djen'.nti.ting,  an  apple.     (French  jeanneton.) 

Not  a  corruption  of  June-eaten,  although  It  means  the  midsummer 
apple.  La  Saint  Jean  means  midsummer.  Jeannctte  is  a  dim., 
and  jeanneton  means  the  little  midsummer  [apple]. 

Jenny,  djen'.ny,  a  spinning  machine.     (Corrupt  for  'gin'y.) 

Not  so  named  by  Arkwright  from  his  wife,  for  his  wife's  name  was 
Eetsy,  but  from  enyine  with  dim.  'gln-ie,  pronounced  'gBn-y. 

Jeopardise,  djep'.ar.dlze,  to  endanger;    jeopardised  (.3   syLJl 
jeop'ardls-ing  (Kule  xix.) ;  jeopardis-er,  djep'.ar.dlze.er. 

Jeopard-ed,  djep'.ar.dSd  (R.  xxxvi.),  exposed  to  loss  or  injury» 

Jeopardy,  djep'.ar.dy,  exposure  to  loss,  injury,  or  dange?. 

French  jeu  parti  (jd-cus  partitus),  an  even  game  (Tyrwhitt). 
Jeremiad,  djer're.rm.ade,  a  doleful  long-winded  story. 

So  called  from  the  "  Book  of  Lamentations  "  by  Jeremiah. 
Jerk,  djerk,  a  twitch,  meat  dried  in  the  sun,  to  twitch,  to  jolt; 
jerked,  djerkt;  jerk'-ing,  jerk'ing-ly;  jerk'-y. 

"Welsh  terc,  a  jerk  or  jolt ;  v.  tercu.  "  Jerk  "  (dried  meat),  Per.  ctorgui. 
Jerkin,  djerk'.zn,  a  short  coat.     (French  jaque  with  kin  dim.) 
Jer'sey,  plu.  jer'seys  (notjer'sies),  a  woollen  under- waistcoat. 

So  called  from  a  fine  woollen  yam  spun  to  Jersey. 
Jerusalem-artichoke,  dje.ru'. sa.lem  ar'.ti.tchoke,  a  plant  from 
Brazil,  with  edible  roots,  akin  to  potatoes. 

"Jerusalem,"  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  giraiole,  the  sunflower, 
which  the  plant  resembles  in  leaf  and  stem. 

Jessamine  (corruption  of  jasmine),  a  plant. 

French  jasmin;  Latin  jasnunitm  ;  Greek  iasine. 
Jess,  plu.  jesses,  the  leather  strap  tied  to  a  hawk's  leg  and 

fastened  to  the  fist  of  the  tosser.    (Fr.  jeter,  to  toss  off.) 
Jest,  a  joke,  to  joke;  jest'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  jest'-ing,  jest'ing-ly. 
Jest'-er,  a  joker,  a  licensed  fool.  Gesture,  dyes',  tchiir,  attitude. 
Spanish  chiste,  a  witticism,  fun.    "Gesture,"  Latin  ycstus. 
Jesuit,  djez'.u.it,  a  member  of  the  "  order  of  Jesus,"  founded  by 

Ignatius  Loyola,  in  1534,  a  crafty  propagandist ; 
Jesuitical,    djez'.uM".i.kal ;    jes'uit'ical.ly ;    jesuit-ism, 

dj&z' '.uM.izm ;  jesuit-ry,  djcz'.u.l.try  (not  djez'.u,ig.try.) 
Jet,  djet,  a  small  shoot  of  water,  a  gas  nipple,  ag'ate. 

Jet  d'eau,  plu.  jet  d'eaux,  zlid.do,  zhil.doze',  a  fountain. 
Jet'sam,  goods  cast  overboard  to  lighten  a  ship ; 
Flut'sam,  goods  found  floating  about  the  sea; 
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La'gan,  goods  thrown  into  the  sea  but  tied  to  a  buoy. 
Fr.  jet,  v.  Jeter,  to  throw  [out].     "Flotsam,"  Old  Eng.  flot[ari],  to 

float.    "  Lagan,"  Old  Eng.  licgan  or  Ivjfjnn,  to  lie  on  [the  seal. 
"  Jet"  (the  mineral),  Lat.  gagates,  so  called  from  Gag&tes,  in  Sicily. 

Jetty,  plu.  jetties,  djet'Mz,  a  pier,  a  landing-place.     (Fr.  jetee.) 
Jew,  fern.  Jewess ;    Jew'-ish,  Jew-like  (-ish  added   to   nouns 

means  like,  Eule  Ixvii.) ;  Jew'ish-ness,  Jew'ish-ly. 
Jew'ry,  Judea.    Ju'ry,  a  panel  of  twelve  men  for  law  trials. 
Jew's  harp  (corruption  of  jeu  harpe  (Fr.),  a  toy -harp). 
Jew's  eye,  10,000  marks.     (Italian  gioia,  a  jewel.) 
French  Judah,  the  father  of  the  Jewish  race,  fourth  son  of  Jacob. 
Jew'el,   a    gem ;    jewelled,   djew'.eld,    adorned    with   jewels ; 

jew'ell-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -EL),  jew'ell-er;  jew'el-ry. 
German  juwcl,  jmvelier;  Italian  gioiello,  gioielliere. 
Jib,  djlb,  to  start  aside.     Gibe,  djibe,  to  scoff'.    Jibbed,  djibd; 
iibb'-ing  (R.  i.),  (noun)  a  ship's  sail,  the  beam  of  a  crane  ; 
jib-boom.     (See  Gibe.) 
Jiffy,  djif.fy,  a  hurry.     "  To  send  one  off  in  a  jiffy." 

Welsh  ysgip,  a  quick  snatch  ;  v.  ysyipio,  to  snatch  off. 
Jig,  djig,  a  dance,  to  dance  a  jig.     Gig,   a  two-wheeled  open 

carriage;  jigged,  dfujd;  jigg'-ing.     (Fr.  gigue,  a  jig.) 
"  Gig,"  Fr.  giguer,  to  frisk  about.    So  cabriolet,  from  cabri,  a  kid. 
Jilt>  djUt.    Guilt,  gilt,  crime.     Gilt,  covered  with  gold  leaf. 
Jilt,  a  woman  who  wins  a  man's  love  and  then  discards  it, 

to  win  and  discard  a  man's  love;  jilt'-ed,  jilt'-ing. 
Jiin'my,  a  small  crow-bar  for  forcing  doors. 
Jimmers,  djim'.merz,  jointed  hinges. 
Jingle,  djin.g'l,  a  rattling  sound,  to  rattle  [keys,  &c.] ;  jingled, 

djin.g'ld;  jin'gling,  jin'gling-ly. 
Job,  a  piece  of  chance  work.    Job,  a  Bible  character. 

Job,  to  do  a  job,  to  hack,  to  sell  to  a  broker ;  jobbed,  jobd ; 

jobb'-ing  (Rule  i.),  jobb'-er ;   jobb-ery,  djob'.be.ry. 
Jockey,  plu.  jockeys  (notjockies),  djok'.y,  djok'.w,  one  who  rides 
a  horse  in  a  race,  one  who  deals  in  horses,  to  cheat,  to 
bilk ;  jockeyed,  djnk'.fd ;  jock'ey.ing,  jock'ey-ism. 
Scotch  Jockif,  English  Jacky,  a  little  Jack. 
Jocose,  djo.kijce',  given  to  jokes;  jocose'-ly,  jocose'-ness. 

Jocular,    djok'.ii.lar,   full    of   little   jokes ;     joc'ular-ly ; 

jocularity,  djok'.u.lur"n.ty,  sportfulness. 
Latin  jdcosus  (jdcus,  a  joke),  jdc&ldris  (jdcMus,  a  little  joke). 
Jocund,  djok'.und,  lively ;  joc'und-ly ;   jr>ciin'dity. 
Latin  jocundus  (for  jvsuiuUis,  pleasant),  jHcundttas. 
Jog,  a  shake,  a  jolt,  to  jolt;  jogged,  djot/d;  jogg'-ing  (Rule  i.); 
jogg'-er.     (Welsh  gogi,  to  shake,  yogis f  a  jolt.) 
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Join   (1  syl.),  to   unite;   joined   (1   syl.),  join'-iug,   j6in'-er  ; 

join'ery,  the  art  or  trade  of  a  joiner. 

Joint  (1  syl.),  a  hinge,  a  piece  of  meat,  as  a  joint  of  mutton, 
shared  by  two  or  more,  to  separate  into  "joints,"  to  form 
with  joints,  to  fit;   joint'.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  joint'-ing, 
joint'-ly,  joint-stock-company,  plu.  ...companies,  -riiz. 
Joint'-er,  a  plane.     Jointure,  djoin'.tchur,  a  settlement  on 
a  wife  at  the  death  of  her  husband;  jointuredj  joint'.  - 
tcliurd;  jointur-ing  (Rule  xix.),  joint'.  tchiir.  ing. 
French  joint  or  jointure,  a  joint  ,  v.  joindrc;  Latin  jungfre,  to  join. 
Joist  (1  syl.),  djoyst  (not  djlste),  the  beams  to  which  the  boards 

of  a  floor  or  laths  of  a  ceiling  are  nailed.     Rafter  (q.v.) 
A  similar  meaning  to  "sleeper"  of  a  railroad.     French  tjister  (giter), 
to  sleep,  to  lodge  ;  giste  (gite),  a  "  sleeper,"  a  resting-place. 

Joke  (1  syl.),  a  jest,  a  merry  trick,  to  make  a  joke  ;  joked  (1  syl.), 

jok'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  jok'ing-ly,  jok'-er;  in  joke,  in  fun. 

A  practical  joke,  a  trick  played  on  a  person.     (Latin  jocus.) 

Jolly,  buxom,  merry;  jol'li-ly  (Rule  xi.),  jol'li-ness,  jdTli-ty; 

jollification.  j5l'.K.fi.kay".shun,  a  feast. 
Jolly-boat,  a  small  boat  belonging  to  a  ship,  a  yawl. 
French  joli,  pretty.    Jolly  [boat],  another  form  of  "yawl";  French 
jale,  a  large  bowl  ;  German  and  Danish  jolle  ;  Swedish  julli.-. 

Jolt,  a  jog,  to  jog;  jolt'-ed,  jolt'-ing,  jolt'ing-ly,  jolt'-er. 
Jonquil,  djon'.kwil,  a  flower  of  the  narcissus  species. 

French  jonquille;  Italian  giunchiglia,  (Latin  juncus,  Junk). 
Jostle,    djos"l,    to    push    against    rudely  ;    jostled,    djos"l'd  ; 

jostling,  djos'.ling  ;  jostler,  djos'.ler. 
French  jouster,  now  jouter,  to  tilt  ;  Italian  giostrare. 
Jot,  a  very  small  quantity,  to  note  down  ;  jott'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
jott'-ing  (Rule  i.),  jott'-er.    (Gk.  i6ta,  the  smallest  letter.) 
Journal,  djur'.nul,  a  daily  newspaper,  a  daybook  ;   journal-ise, 
djur'.niil.ize,  to  enter  in  a  journal  ;  jonr'nalised  (3  syl.), 
jour'nalis-ing  (Rule  xix.),  jour'nah"s-er,   jour'nal-ism  ; 
jour'nal-ist,  a  newspaper  writer  ;  jour'nalist"-ic. 
Journey,  phi.  journeys  (not  journies,  Rule  xlv.),  djur'.rt)/, 

djur.mz,  land-passage.     Voy'age,  sea-passage. 
Journey,  djur'.ny,  to  travel  by  land  ;  journeyed,  djiir'.ned; 

jour'ney-ing  ;  jour'ney-er,  one  who  travels  by  land. 
Journeyman,  plu.  journeymen,  (fern.)  -woman,  -•women, 
djur'.ny  -man,  ,men,  djur.ny-wo.man,  -wnn'.en,  a  mechanic 
employed  from.  day  to  day  and  ptaid  wages. 
An  "apprentice"  is  not  hired,  but  pays  a  premium  to  be  tai      'a 
trade.     An  articled  clerk  or  assistant  is  au  apprentice  in  a  pri,. 
sion  (law.  medicine,  school). 
French  journal,  journalist?,  ivurnrr  fjour,  a  day,  Latin  dies). 
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Joust  (1  syl.),  a  tournament.    Just,  equitable,  right. 

Joust  (verb),  joust'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  joust' -ing,  joust'-er. 
' ' Joust "  Fr.  jouste,  nowjoute,  v.  jouter.  "Just "  Fr.  juste,  Lat. juslug. 
Jovial,  djo.vi.&l,  convivial,  gay,  jolly;   jo'vial-ly,  jo' vial-ness ; 

joviality,  plu.  jovialities,  djo'.vi.al".i.tiz,  conviviality. 
Born  under  the  planet  Jove  [Jupiter],  the  most  genial  and  auspicious 
of  all  the  planets  according  to  astrology. 

Jowl,  jole,  the  cheek.    Cheek  by  jowl,  tete  d  tete.    (0.  E.  ceole.) 
Joy  (1  syl.),  plu-  joys,  .7012,  pleasure ;  joy'-ful,  joy'ful-ly,  joy'- 

ful-ness,  joy'-less,  joy'less-ly,  joy'less-ness. 
Joyous,  jdy'-us ;  joy'ous-ly,  joy'ous-ness.     (French  jole.) 
Jubilant,    dju'M.lant,    exulting ;     jii'bilant-ly ;      jubilation, 

dju' ' .Hi. lay" .shun,  exultation. 
Jubilee,  dju'M.le,  a  grand  periodical  festival. 
Jubilate  [Sunday],  dju'M.lay".te,  the  third  after  Easter. 
(The  service  for  this  Sunday  anciently  began  with  Psalm  ixvi,  "Jubi- 
late Deo,  omnes  terne  "  (Sing  joyfully  to  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands). 
French  jubilation,  jubiU  ;  Latin  jubilalio,  jubttans,  gen.  jubilantis. 

Judaism,  ju'.da.izm,  the  religion  and  social  system  of  the  Jews; 
judaise,  ju'.da.ize,  to  conform  to  Judaism ;   judals-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  judaised,  ju'.da.izd;    judals-er.      Judaic, 
ju.day'.ik;  judaical,  ju.day' .i.kal ;  juda'ical-ly. 
Judean,  ju.dee'.un,  a  native  of  Jude'a ;  juda'ist. 

Judah,  fourth  son  of  Jacob,  father  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
founder  of  the  Judaei  or  Jews. 

Judge  (1  syl.),  judged  (1  syl.),  judg'-ing  (E.  xix.),  judge'-ship. 

Judg'-ment  (words  in  -dg  and  -ue  drop  -«  before  -ment :  as 
acknowledg-ment,  abridg-ment,  lodg-ment,  and  argu-mcnt, 
Eulexviii.);  judg'ment-day,  judg'ment-seat ; 

Judge-ad'vocate,  plu.  judge. ad' vocates  (not  judges..,'). 

Judicature,  ju'.di.ka.tchur;  judicative,  ju'.di.ka.t'w. 

Judicatory,  jii' .dtku.t'ry ;  judicable,  ju' .d!i.lta.VL 

Judicial,  jii.dish'.al ;  judicial-ly,  ju.dish'.ul.ly. 

Judicious,  jtt.dish'.us ;  judic'ious-ly,  judic'ious-ness. 

Judiciary,  ju.disli' .i.u.ry ,  pertaining  to  courts  of  justice. 

French  jv.ge,  judicature,  jiidieiaire,  jvdicieux,  jugement,  v.  jaycr; 
Latin  judex,  judlcabttis,  judicial  is,  judiciarius,  judkdre. 

Jug,  a  pitcher,  to  warble  [like  a  nightingale],  to  stew  [hare]. 

Junius  speaks  otjuggc  (an  urn,  a  pitcher),  and  calls  it  a  Danish  word. 
Juggernaut,  djug'ger.natvt  (better  Jag'anaaut),  a  Hindu  idol. 

Hindustani  jagannatha,  lord  of  the  world. 
Juggle,  djug'.n'l,  to  conjure;  juggled,  jug'.gl'd;  jugg'ling. 

Juggler,  djug'.gler;  jugglery,  djug'gle.ry.    Ju'gular  (q.v.) 

Span,  juglar,  jugleria,,  buffoonery  ;  Fr.  jongleur,  &c. ;  Lat.  jdculator. 
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Jugular,  Jocular,  Juggler,  dju'.gu.lar,  djok'ku.lar,  djug'.gle.r. 
Ju'gular  [vein]  (not  djug.u.lar),  the  large  vein  of  the  neck. 
Joc'ular,  given  to  jokes  and  fun.  (Lat.jocularis,jocus,  a  joke.) 
Jug'gler,  a  conjurer.     (Spanish  juglar,  Latin  joculdtor.) 
"Jugular"  Lat.  jtigittum,  the  throat.    In  Lat.  the  first  syl.  is  short. 
Juice,   djuce,  the   liquor    of   fruit ;    juicy,    (comp.)   juci-er, 
(super)  juci-est,  jiice.y,  juce'.i.cr,  juce'.i.est ;  juici.nees, 
juce'd.ness  (Rule  xi.) ;  juice'-less,  without  juice. 
(The final  -e  is  dropped  before  -y:  as  "stone,"  ston-y,  Rule  xbc.) 
Latin  jus,  juice,  gravy  (Greek  z£6,  to  boil,  whence  z6mGs,  broth). 

Jujuhe  (Fr.),  zhu'.zhube,  a  sweetmeat.     (Latin  ziziphium.) 
Julep,  djii'.lcp  (notjulup],  a  liquid  mixture  serving  as  a  vehicla 

to  medicines.     (French  julep,  Persian  djuleb.) 
Julian  [ffira,  year],  dju'.tt.an.    So  named  from  Julius  Cscsar. 

Julian  aera,  began  forty-six  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 

Julian  year,  305  i  days.    Corrected  by  Gregory  XIII.,  1582. 
July,  djii.ly',  so  named  from  Julius  Cassar,  who  was  born  in  July. 

Jumble,  djum'.b'l,  a  confused  mixture,  to  mix  helter-skelter : 
jumbled,  djiim'.b'ld;  jum'bling,  jum'bling-ly,  jum'bler. 
Archaic  jombre,  used  by  Chaucer. 

Jump,  a  leap,  to  leap;  jumped,  jump t;  jump'-ing,  jump'-er. 
Junction,  djitnk' .shun,  the  point  of  union,  union ;    juncture, 

djunk'.tchur,  a  critical  period,  a  seam,  a  joint. 
Latin  junctlo,  junctura;  French  jonction,  conjonclure. 
June,  djune,  the  sixth  month,  dedicated  to  Juno. 
Jungle,  djiin'.g'l,  land  in  India  covered  with  thick  brushwood. 
Junior,  dju'.m.or,  the  younger.    Senior,  se'.m.or,  the  elder. 

Latin  jUvinis,  young,  (comp. )  junior.    Sfnex,  old,  (comp.)  tfnlor. 
Juniper,  dju.iA.per,  an  evergreen  shrub.     (Latin  junlperus.) 

Junius  ferre,  to  bear  [berries]  in  June.    Its  season  of  fruit. 
Junto,  plu.  juntos  (Kule  xlii.),  djun.toze,  a  cabal. 

A  blunder  for  junta,  (Spanish),  a  secret  council. 
Jurisdiction,   dju  .rls.dlli," .sJiiui,  the   district  over   which    nuy 

authority  extends.     (Latin  juris-dictio.') 
Jurisprudence,  dju.ns.pnt".dence,  skill  and  knowledge  of  law. 

Latin  juris-prudcntia  (prudens,  I.e.,  providens,  foreseeing). 
Jury,  plu.  juries,  dju'.rlz,  a  panel  of  twelve  men.   Jewry,  Jude'a. 
Ju'ry-man,  plu.  ju'ry-mun,  one  \vlio  serves  on  a  jury. 
Grand-jury,  a  panel  of  not  more  than  twenty-three  men 

who  decides  if  a  cause  shall  be  sent  before  a  judge. 
Petty-jury,  a  panel  of  not  more  than  twelve  men   who 
decide  if  a  person  accused  is  guilty  or  not  of  the  charge. 
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Juror,  one  sworn  on  a  jury.  Non-jurors,  certain  clergymen 
who  refused,  after  the  Revolution,  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  new  government.  The  non-jurors  were  Archbishop 
Sancroff,  eight  other  bishops,  and  four  hundred  clergymen. 

Jury-mast,  a  temporary  mast.  (Corruption  of  joury  mast, 
a  mast  for  a  day  (jour),  used  for  the  nouce). 

Fr.  jury,  petty-jury,  grand-jury  (Lai.  jwro,  to  swear,  the  men  sworn). 
Just,  right,  equitable.  Joust,  a  tournament  ;  jiist'-ly,  just'-ness. 

Justice,  djus'Mss.    Justice  of  the  peace,  plu.  justices... 

For  justice  sake  (not  for  justice'  sake  nor  for  justice's 
sake).  Similarly  for  conscience  sake,  for  righteousness 
sake,  for  mercy  sake.  Only  names  of  animals  and  words 
personified  have  a  possessive  case. 

Justiciary,  plu.  justiciaries,  djus.tish'.i.u.nz. 

Just  now,  a  little  time  ago.   So  presently,  a  short  time  hence. 

.fin  French  "  presentement"  means  now  at  this  present  time.) 

Latin  justiarius,  justttia,  Justus  (jus,  legal  right)  •   French  justice. 

Justify,  djiis'.&.fy,  to  acquit  ;  justifies,  djus'.ti.fize  ;  justified, 
djus'  .ti.fide  ;    jus'tifi-er,  justifi'-able,  justif  Table-ness, 
justifiably  (Rule  xi.),  jus'tify-ing  (Rule  xi.) 
Justification,  dju,s'.ti.fi.kay".shiin,  exoneration. 

French  justifier,  justifiable,  justification  ;.  Latin  jusilftcatio,  justi- 
ficdre  (justus-ficio  [/ado],  to  make  just). 

Jut,  to  project  forward.    Jute  (1  syl.),  fibre  used  for  cordage. 
Jutt'-ed  (R.  xxxvL),  jutt'-ing,  jutt'ing-ly.     (Fr.  jeter.) 
Jute  (1  syl.),  an  Indian  plant  used  for  cordage  and  coarse  cloths. 
Juvenile,   dju'.ve.nile,  youthful.       Ju'venal,    a   Roman  poet. 

juvenility,  dju'.ve.nil".i.ty,  youthfulness. 
Latin  jttve'nUis,  juvgnilttas  (juvgnis,  a  young  man). 
Juxta-position,  djux'.ta-po.zish'.on,  contiguity. 
Latin  juxta  posit  io,  a  position  close  to  each  other. 


Kail,  greens,  cabbage.    Kale,  colewort.   (0.  E.  cawl; 
Kaleidoscope  (not  -de-).  ka.ll'.do.skope,  an  optical  toy. 

(With  few  exceptions  [the  chief  being  telescope],  the  vowel  before 

-scope  is  always  -o-,  Rule  Ixxiii.) 

Greek  kalos  eidos  skOptfti,  I  view  beautiful  appearances. 
Kali,  ku'.ll,  glass-wort  ;  ka'lium,  the  metallic  base  of  kali. 

Arabic  kali,  ashes  of  the  Salicornia.    Al-kali  (al,  the). 
Kalmia,  kal'.mi.ah,  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs. 

So  named  from  Peter  Kalm,  pupil  of  Linnaaus. 
Kangaroo,  kun.ga.roo,  a  marsupial  animal  of  Australia. 
Ka'olin,  one  of  the  clays  used  in  the  finest  China  porcelain. 

So  called  from  Kaulin,  a  hill  in  China  (kau  ling,  high  ridge). 
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Kean-seedlings,  no  such  word.    (See  Keen  seedlings.) 
Eedge  (1  syl.),  a  small  anchor  used  in  rivers  and  harbours,  to 
move  a  vessel  by  a  kedge;    kedged  (1  syl.),  kedg'-ing 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  kedg'-er  same  as  keclye. 

Keel.     Kele.     Keel,  the  principal  and  lowest  timber  in  a  ship, 

to  turn  the  keel  upwards,  to  scum  broth.     Kele,  to  cool. 

Keeled  (1  syl.),  keel'-ing ;  keel'-age,  port  dues ;  keel'-son, 

the  timber  on  the  keel  into  which  the  mast  is  stepped  ; 

Keel-haul'lng,  hauling  delinquent  seamen  under  the  keel 

from  one  side  of  a  ship  to  the  other. 

Old  English  cede,  a  keel  or  ship's  bottom.  "  Kele  "  (to  cool)  c<tl[an]. 
Keen,  sharp;  keen'-ly,  keen'-ness.  (Old  English  cene,  keen.) 
Keen-seed'lings,  an  early  dark  strawberry  full  of  seeds. 

So  named  from  Michael  Keen,  of  Isleworth  (1806). 
Keep,  condition,  board,  a  castle  fort,  to  retain,  to  take  in  charge; 
(past)   kept,    (past  part.)   kept;    keep'-ing,   keep'-er, 
keep'er-ship  (-ship,  office  of);  keep'-sake,  a  gift. 
Old  Eng.  ctp\_ari\,  past  tipte,  past  part,  cf.pt ;  ciepe-hiln,  a  stone  house. 
Keeve  (1  syl.),  a  mashing  tub,  to  set  wort  in  a  keeve ;  keeved 

(l.syl.),  keevMng.     (Old  English  cyf,  a  large  tub.) 
Keg,  a  small  cask  (more  correctly  Cag.) 

French  caque;  Latin  c&c&bus;  Greek  kach&bds,  a  caldron. 
Kele  (1  syl.),  to  cool ;  kCled  (1  syl.),  keT.ing  (R.  xix.)   Keel,  q.v. 

Old  English  c<£{[<m],  past  ixblode,  past  part,  cdlod. 
Kelp,  sea-weed,  the  alkaline  produce  of  burnt  sea-weo<l. 
Kelpie,  kel'.py,  a  water-sprite  in  Scotch  mythology. 
Kelt,  a  salmon  that  has  been  spawning,  a  celt.     Kelts,  the  Celts. 
Keltic,  the  modern  way  of  spelling  Celtic. 
Ken,  to  know,  to  perceive ;   kenned,  kend ;   kenn'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
O.  E.  cunn[an],  past  cuthe,  past  part,  ctith;  Welsh  ceniaw,  to  perceive. 
Kennel,  a  cot  or  house  for  dogs,  a  pack  of  hounds,  to  lodge  in 
a  kennel;  kennelled,  Mri.nSld;  ken'nell-Ing  (R.  iii.,  -EL). 
French  chenil  (Latin  cilnis,  a  dog).    Our  word  is  badly  formed. 
Kent'ish,  of  or  from  Kent.     Kent'ish-fire,  vociferous  applause. 
Kent'ish-rag  (in  Geol.),  a  limestone  common  at  Hythe  (Kent). 
Kent's  hole,  an  ossiferous  cavern  in  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone near  Torquay,  in  Devonshire. 

Kerb-stone,  the  stone  rim  at  the  outer  edge  of  street  pavement, 

the  stone  coping  of  a  well.    (Fr.  courbc,  a  curb,  v.  courber.) 

Kerchief,  plu.  kerchieves  (should  be  kerchiefs),  Rule  xxxix.. 

ker'.tchif,  ker'.tchivz,  a  covering  for  the  head  or  neck; 

kerchiefed,  ker'.tcM/t,  wearing  a  kerchief.  . 

Hand-kerchief,  plu.  hand-kerchieves  (better  handkerchiefs). 
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Neckerchief,    plu.    neckerchieves    (better   neckerchiefs), 

nek' .er,tchif,  plu.  nek'.er.tchifs,  a  cloth  for  the  neck. 
"Handkerchief"  and  "neckerchief"  are  disgraceful  hybrids. 
Fr.  couvrechef,  a  coif  for  the  head.     "Hand  "  and  " Necca,"  Ang.-Sax. 

Kettnes,  ker'.meez  (not  kermz),  the  dried  bodies  of  certain  insects 

which  yield,  when  crushed,  a  scarlet  dye. 
Arabic  kermes  or  karmas;  French'fcerm^s. 

Kern,  an  inferior  Irish  foot-soldier  fin  times  gone  by),  armed 
with  inferior  weapons,  a  vagabond.     Quern,  a  hand-mill. 
Ker'nel,  the  nut  of  stone-fruit.  Colonel,  ker'.nel,  a  military  officer. 
Ker'nel,  to  form  a  kernel;  kernelled,  ker'.neld;  ker'nell-ing. 
"Kernel,"  Old  English  cyrnel.   "Colonel,"  French  colonel.  (Our  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  is  a  vulgar  contraction  :  Co'n-el.) 

Kersey,  plu.  kerseys  (not  kersies),  ker'.siz,  a  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

A  corruption  of  Jersey,  where  this  cloth  was  first  made. 
Kerseymere,  ker'.se.meer,  a  superior  cloth  woven  of  the  finest  wool. 

French  casimir  (du  nom  de  son  inventeur),  M.  Pierre  Casimir,  of 
Abbeville.    The  usual  English  derivation  is  Cashmere,  in  India. 

Kestrel,  lies'. trel,  the  wind-hover,  a  kind  of  hawk.  (Fr.  crecerclle.} 
Ketch  (Jack  Ketch),  a  hangman.     So  named  from  John  Ketch, 
hangman  in  the  reign  of  James  II.     The  name  of  the 
present  [1877]  hangman  is  Marwood. 

Ketchup,  ket'.tchup,  sauce  made  from  mushrooms.  (E.Ind.ketjab.') 
Kettle,  Kittle,  Kiddle,  kef.t'l,  kit'.t'l,  kid'.d'l. 

Kettle,  a  vessel  for  boiling  water.     Kittle,  an  apparatus 

for  dragging  the  flukes  of  an  anchor  towards  the  bow. 
Kiddle,  a  basket  set  in  the  opening  of  a  weir  for  catching  fish. 
A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  (a  corrupt  form  of)  A  pretty  kiddle 

of  fish,  a  pretty  mess,  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma. 
Kettle-drum  (a  corruption  of  kiddle  drum),  a  drum  in  the 

shape  of  a  "  kiddle  "  or  basket  Used  for  catching  fish. 
"Kettle,"  Old  English  cetel.     "Kiddle,"  Bret  Icidel,  a  net  fastened 
to  two  stakes  near  the  opening  of  a  weir  for  trapping  fish. 

Key,  plu.  keys,  kee,  plu.  kccz.  Quay,  plu.  quays,  kee,  keez,  a  wharf. 

Key,  an  instrument  to  open  a  lock,  an  instrument  to  turn 

a  screw,  an  ivory  lever  in  a  piano-forte,  a  musical  scale 

denoted  by  the  fundamental  note  (as  the  hey  of  C). 

Key-board,  keeMrd,  the  entire  range  of  levers  (touched  by 

the  fingers)  in  an  organ  or  piano-forte. 
Key-stone,  the  highest  central  stone  of  an  arch. 
Power  of  the  keys,  a  power  claimed  by  the  pope  of  locking 

or  unlocking  the  gates  of  heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  19). 
"  Key,"  Old  English  cceg  or  ceg.     "  Quay,"  French  gwai,  a  wharf. 
Khedive,  ked'X.vey  (not  kee.dive'),  viceroy  of  Egypt. 
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Khan,  kan,  an  Asiatic  chief.    Can,  a  jug,  to  be  able. 
Khanate,  kan'.ate,  the  dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 

"  Khan,"  Arab.    "  Can,"  a  jug,  0.  E.  canne.    "  Can  "  (verb),  0.  E.  can. 
Kick,  a  blow  with  the  foot,  to  kick ;  kicked  (1  syl.),  kick'-ing, 

kick'-er.     (Welsh  cicio,  to  kick ;  cic,  a  foot.) 
Kickshaw,  klk'.shaw,  a  worthless  ornament,  fanciful  but  not 

substantial  food,  n  dainty.    (Fr.  quelque  chose,  something. ) 
Kid  (Dan.),  a  young  goat;  kid'ling,  a  little  kid  (-ling,  dim.) 
Kiddle,  kld'.d'l,  a  basket  for  catching  fish.    Kettle,  ket'.t'l  [fur 

boiling  water].     Kittle  [for  dragging  an  anchor]. 
A  pretty  kiddle  of  fish  corrupted  into  A  pretty  kettle  of 

fish,  a  fine  mess  has  been  made,  a  dilemma. 

"  Kiddle,"  Bret,  kidel,  a  fish-net  fastened  to  two  stakes  at  the  mouth 
of  a  weir.    "  Kettle,"  Old  English  cetel. 

Kidnap,   to   enveigle   children ;    kidnapped,   kid'.nupt ;    kld'- 

napp-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -p) ;  kid'napp-er.     (Better  one  p.) 
"  Kid,"  slang  for  child,  "  nab,"  slang  for  prig  or  steal. 
Kidney,  plu.  kidneys  (not  kidnies),  kid'.nlz,  part  of  the  animal 
body ;    kid'ney-shaped,   -shdpt ;    kidney-bean,  a  bean 
kidney-shaped.  Of  the  same  kidney,  of  the  same  tastes, 
Kilderkin,  kU'.der.kln,  a  tub  containing  eighteen  gallons. 

Dutch  kinderken  or  kinneken,  a  baby-tub  (kind,  a  child). 
Kfll,  to  take  life.    Kiln,  kil'n  (1  syl.),  for  drying  bricks,  (fee. 
Kill;  killed,  kild  (not  kilt)-,  kill'-ing,  kill'-er  (Rule  v.) 
Old  English  cwel[an],  to  be  killed,  past  cwel,  past  part.  cviKlen. 
Kiln,  kil'n  (1  syl.),  a  furnace  for  drying  [bricks].   (0.  Eng.  cyln.) 

Kiln-dry,  kiln-dried,  -dride;   kiln-dry-ing. 
Kilt,  a  Scotch   philibeg,  to   tuck  up   [a  gown]   for   walking ; 

kilt'-ed,  kilt'-ing.     (Followed  by  up.)    Kelt,  a  Celt. 
Klm'bo,  arched.    Arms  a-kimbo,  with  hands  on  the  hips  and 
elbows  out.     (Italian  a  sghcmbo,  awry,  shembo,  crooked.) 
-kin  (suffix  dimin.),  as  lamb-kin,    -kind,  race,  as  man-kind. 
Kin,  a  blood  relation ;  akin',  allied,  of  the  same  sort ;    kins' - 
mau,  plu.  kins'men,  (fern.)  kins'woman,  plu.  -women, 
wlm'.'n,  a  relative ;   kinsfolk,  kins'. foke,  male  or  female 
relatives ;   kindred,  kin'.dred,  related,  similar. 
Old  English  cyn,  lineage,  akin,  suitable.    (See  below,  Kind.) 
-kind  (Old  Eng.  suffix),  "race":  as  man-kind.    Kin,  dimin. 
Kind,  race,  indulgent  as  a   kinsman ;    kind'-ly,  klnd'li-ness, 
kind' -ness;  kind-hearted, -hart'-ed;  kind-heart'ed-ness. 
Old  English  cyn,  lineage,  race,  v.  cenn[<zn],  to  beget,  (past)  cenned. 
Kindle,  kln'.d'l,  to  set  on  fire ;    kindled,  krn'.d'ld  ;    kin'dling, 
setting  on   fire,  material  for  lighting  a  fire  [as  chips] ; 
kin'dler.   (Welsh  cynneuad,  a  kindling,  cynneu,  to  kindle.) 
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Kme  (1  syl.),  cows  and  oxen  (a  collective  noun).   0.  E.  cH,  a  cow. 

The  plu.  of  cu  is  cy  (ki) :  the  "  -ne  "  is  -en,  a  post-Norman  plu.  ending, 

representing  -an,  as  in  "  ox-en" ;  c^-en  \kl-n  or  klne]  a  double  plu. 

King,  fern,  queen,  a  monarch;  king'-ly,  king'li-ness  (Rule  xi.), 
king'-like,  king'-less;  king'-craft,  the  art  of  ruling  a 
nation ;  king-dom,  king'.dum,  the  dominion  of  a  king  or 
queen  (-dom,  Old  Eng.  dominion,  possession) ;  king' -ship, 
office  of  a  king  (-ship,  office) ;  king'-ling,  a  petty  king. 

King-at-arms,  plu.  kings-at-arms,  herald.  There  are  three, 
viz.  Garter,  Clarencieux  (kla.ren'.so),  and  Norroy  (north- 
roi  or  king) ;  king-post,  the  middle  post  of  a  roof. 

King's-bench  or  queen's-bench,  one  of  the  high  courts  of 
law  in  which  the  king  used  to  preside. 

King's  evidence  or  queen's  evidence,  evidence  giveu  hy  an 
accomplice  on  the  promise  of  a  free  pardon. 

King's  Counsel  or  queen's  counsel  [Q.C.],  a  barrister 
selected  as  advocate  for  the  crown. 

(It  is  quite  absurd  to  change  "king"  into  "queen"  in  these  com- 
pounds  when  the  sovereign  happens  to  be  a  woman.  Just  as  well 
call  the  "kingdom"  a  "queendom"  for  the  same  reason.) 

King's  evil,  scrofula,  supposed  to  be  cured  by  royal  touch. 
Old  English  cyning,  a  king,  cyning-ddm. 
King-fisher,  a  bird.     Certainly  not  the  king  of  fishers,  as  it  is 

one  of  the  worst,  wounding  many  more  than  it  catches. 
So  called  from  its  note  which  sounds  ke-fee-schew.     So  with  the 

cuckoo,  the  peewit,  the  crow,  the  whip-poor-will,  and  others. 
Kins'folk,  kins'man,  kins' woman.     (See  Kin.) 
Kiosk,  ke.osk',  a  Turkish  pavilion  or  summer-house. 
KIp'per,  a  salmon  dried,  to  dry  salmon ;  kippered,  kip'.perd ; 

kip'per-ing,  kip'per-ef. 
Skipper,  master  of  a  trading  merchant  ship. 

"Kipper,"  Danish  kippe.    "Skipper,"  Danish  skipper. 
Kirk,  the  Scotch  church.     (Old  Eng.  cyrce ;  Germ,  kirche.) 
Kirtle,  kir'.t'l,  a  short  jacket ;  kirtled,  kir.t'ld,  wearing  a  kirtle. 

Old  English  cyrtel,  a  woman's  gown,  a  kirtle. 
Kiss  (Eule  v.),  plu.  kiss'-es  (Eule  xxxiv.),  a  salute  with  the  lips, 

to  salute  with  the  lips ;  kiss'.ing,  kiss'-er. 
Kissed,  kist,  saluted  with  a  kiss.    Cist,  sist.     Cyst,  sist. 
Cist,  a  stone  box,  a  .Keltic  coffin.     (Latin  cista,  a  chest.) 
Cyst,  a  bag  containing  morbid  matter.  (Gk.  kustis,  a  bladder.) 
Old  English  cyss,  a  kiss  ;  v.  cyss[an],  past  cyste,  past  part.  cyst. 
Kit,  a  large  bottle,  a  collection  of  necessary  articles  [for  a  march] 

as  a  soldier's  kit,  a  little  cat,  a  small  violin. 
"  Kit "  (a  large  bottle.  &c.),  Old  Eng.  cytel.    "  A  soldier's  kit "  (Dutch). 
" Kit,"  dim.  of  cat,  Old  Eng.  catt.    "Kit "  (a pocket  violin)  unknown. 
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Kit-cat  [club],  so  called  from  the  cook  (Christopher  Cat),  a  small 
portrait  the  size  of  those  on  the  walls  of  the  kit-cat  club. 

Kitchen,  ktt'.tchen,  the  room  for  cooking  food ;  kit'chen-stuff, 
refuse  fat  and  dripping ;  kit'chen-maid,  the  female  ser- 
vant under  the  cook;  kit'chen-range,  the  kitchen  iuv- 
stove ;  kit'chen-garden,  the  vegetable  garden. 

Old  English  cyccne ;  Italian  cucina :  Latin  cftllna,  the  [back]  kitchen 
(from  colluo,  to  wash  up,  con-lavo). 

Kite  (1  syl.),  a  bird  of  prey,  a  toy.     (Old  English  cijta,  a  kite). 
Kith,  acquaintance ;  kith  and  kin,  friends  and  relations. 

Old  English  cyth,  knowledge  of  a  person,  cythling,  a  relation. 
Kleptomania,  klep'.to.maif.m.ah,  a  thieving  propensity. 

Greek  kleytos  mania,  thievish  mania. 

Knack,  dexterity;  knick-knack,  a  showy  article  of  small  value; 
knack'-er,  a  worn-out  horse,  a  dealer  in  knackers. 

German  knack,  knactyn,  knacker,  &c. 
Knap,  to  break  short.    Nap,  a  short  sleep,  the  "  down  "  of  cloth. 

Knapped,  knupt ;  knapp'-ing.     Napped,  napt ;  napp'-ing. 

"Knap,"  Old  Eng.  hnip[an\,  to  bend  (Germ,  knarkt.n,  to  crack). 

"Nap"  (to  slumber),  Old  JKng.  lm<Ti>[ian\.    Nap  (of  cloth),  hnoppa. 

Knap'sack,  a  wallet  to  carry  on  the  back;     (Germ,  knappsack.) 
Knap-sack  properly  means  a  bag  carried  by  a  lad  or  servant. 
K-iiuppe  (German),  a  lad  or  servant ;  and  sack,  a  wallet  or  sack. 

Knave,  nave,  a  rogue.    Nave  [of  a  church,  of  a  wheel]. 

Knave,  strictly  means  a  son,  hence  the  "  knave  "  of  cards ; 
Knav'-ish  (R.  xix.),  fraudulent  (-islt  added  to  nouns  means 

"like,"  with  adj.  it  is  dim.);  knaVish-ly,  kniiv'ish-ness. 
Knavery,  pin.  knaveries,  nd'.ve.n~,  dishonest  trickery. 
Old  English  cndpa  or  ennfu,  a  youth,  a  son  ;  German  l:nabe. 
"Nave"  (of  a  wheel),  Old  Knglish  nnfn  (tmj'da,  the  navel). 
"Nave"  (of  a  church),  Fivnch  n .•/,-  Greek  mlns,  the  inmost  part  of 
a  temple,  where  the  "  God  "  was  placed  (not  Lat.  navis,  a  ship). 

Knead,  need,  to  work  up  dough  into  food.     Need,  necessity. 
Knead'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  knead'-ing,  knead'-er;  kneading- 
trough,  need'. ing -troff.  Need-ed,  need'-ing,  need'-ful,  &c. 
"Knead,"  Old  English  cnedfari],  past  crwed,  past  part,  cn^ 
"Need,"  Old  Eng.  nedd,  v.  nedd[iari\,  past  nai/lode,  p.  p.  neddod. 

Knee,  nee,  the  joint  of  the  leg.     (Old  English  cneuw.) 

Kneel,  neel,  to  bend  the  knee.    Neal,  neel,  (now  anneal. ) 
Kneel,  (past)  knelt,  nelt ;  (past  part.)  knelt;  kneel'-ing, 
kneel'-er.  (0.  E.  cneoic[ian],  past  cneowcde,  p.  p.  cneowed.  \ 
Knell,  ncll,  the  stroke  of  a  tolling  bell.     Nell  for  Nelly. 

Old  English  cnyll,  v.  cnyll[an],  past  cnyllde,  past  part,  cnylled. 
Knicker-bockers,  nik'.ker-lok".erz,  loose  knee-breeches. 

Named  from  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  suppositious  author  of 
Washington  Irving's  "  History  of  Xew  York."  It  is  compounded 
of  the  Dutch  nicker  broek,  niggard-breeches. 
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Knick-knack,  a  small  showy  article  of  trifling  value. 
Knife,  plu.  knives,  knife,  knivz.     (Only  three  words  change  -fe 
into  -vcs,  to  form  the  plural.     "Knife,"  knives;  "life," 
lives ;  and  "  wife,"  wives,  Rule  xl.) 

War  to  the  knife,  war  without  quarter.   (0.  E.  cnif,  a  knife.) 

Knight,  nlte,  a  gentleman  entitled  to  bear  arms.    Night,  nite. 

"Knight"  is  now  a  title  next  below  baronet;  and  both 

prefix  "Sir"  before  the   Christian  name,  as  Sir  John 

Smith.    In  the  address  of  a  letter,  &c.,  bart.  is  added 

after  the  surname  of  a  baronet. 

Knight,    to    make    a    knight;    knight'-ed,    knight'- ing, 

knight'-ly,  knightli-ness,  knight.hood  (-hood,  rank). 
Knight  Templar,  phi.  Knights  Templars.     (A  Gallicism.) 
Knight    Hospitallar,    plu.    Knights    Hospitallars,    nlte 

hos'.pit.al.ar.     (A  Gallicism.) 
Knight-ban'neret,  plu.  Knight-ban'nerets. 
Knight-baronet,  plu.  Knight-baronets. 
Knight-marshal,  plu.  Knight-marshals  (not  Knights...) 
Knight  of  the  Shire,  plu.  Knights  of  the  Shire  (not  sheer). 
Knight-er'rant,  plu.  Knight-errants  (not  Knights  errant). 
Knight-errantry,  wandering  in  quest  of  adventure. 
Squire,  the  personal  attendant  of  an  ancient  military  knight. 
Accolade,  ak'.ko.laid,  the  stroke  which  confers  knighthood. 
Old  English  cniht,  a  youth,  cnight-hdd,  boy-hood ;  German  knecht. 
(The  "0"  is  interpolated  and  serves  no  useful  purpose.) 
Knit,  nit,  to  weave  with  knitting-needles.   Nit,  the  egg  of  a  louse. 

Knitt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  knitt'-ing  (Rule  i.),  knitt'-er. 
Old  English  cnytt[ari],  past  cnytte,  past  part,  ge-cnyt. 
Knob,  nob,  a  lump.    Nob,  the  head  (one  for  his  7106,  in  "  crib- 
bage").     Knobbed,  nobd,  having  a  knob;  knobb'-y,  full  of 
knobs ;  knobb'i-ly  (Rule  xi.),  knobb'i-ness,  knob'-stick. 
Old  Eng.  cnmp  ;  Germ,  knopf.    Our  word  is  a  blunder  for  knop. 
"Nob" is  a  still  more  corrupt  form  of  the  same  word. 
Knock,  nSk,  a  blow,  to  give  a  knock ;  knocked,  nokt;  knock'-ing, 
knock'-er.    To  knock  up,  to  weary  out,  to  call  out  of  bed. 
Old  Eng.  cnuc[ian]  or  cnys[ian],  past,  cnysede,  past  part,  cnysed. 
Knoll,  nol,  a  little  mound  (Old  Eng.  cnoll).    Noll,  Oliver. 
Knot,  not,  a  tie,  to  form  a  knot.    Not,  adv.  of  denial.    Knott'-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  knott'-ing    (R.  i.),  knott'-y,   knott'i-ness. 
Knot'-grass,  a  grass,  the  underground  stems  of  which 
are  full  of  knots.    Knot  [of  wood]. 
Old  Eng.  cnott,  v.  cnyt[ari],  to  tie,  past,  cnytte,  past  part,  ge-cnyt. 
Knout  (to  rhyme  with  out),  a  whip  for  flogging  criminals  in 
Russia,  to  use  the  knout ;  knout'-ed  (R.  rxxvi.),  knout'- 
ing.    (Russian  knut.)    Newt,  nute,  an  eft. 
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Know,  (to  rhyme  with  grow),  to  be  cognisant  of.    No,  not  so. 
Enow,  (past)  knew,  (past  part.)  known  (rhyme  to  grown). 
Knew,  new,  did  know.    New,  not  old.    Gnu,  nu,  an  antelope. 
Known,  clearly  understood.    None,  nun,  not  any.    Nun,  q.v* 
Knows,  k  silent  (rhyme  to  grows).    Nose,  noze  [of  the  face]. 
Know'-ing,  k  silent  (rhyme  to  grow-ing)  ;  know'ing-ly. 
Knowledge,  nol'.  ledge  (not  no'-ledge),  information. 
Old  English  cmtw[an],  past  cneow,  past  part,  cndwen. 
"Knowledge,"  owtw-lath,  (after  the  conquest)  cndio-lech  (-lach   or 
liif,  the  gift  or  state  of  [knowing)). 

Kmibs,  nw&.«,  the  waste  silk  in  winding  off  cocoons. 

Knuckle,  nnk'.Kl,  protuberance  of  a  finger  joint,  to  propel 
[marbles]  by  a  filip;  knuckled,  niik'.k'ld;  knuck'ling, 
knuck'ler.  To  knuc'kle  under,  to  yield.  Knuckle- 
duster, an  iron  "  frise  "  for  the  hand.  (German  kno'chel.) 

Kobold  (German),  ku.bold',  a  spectre  or  spirit. 

Koran,  ko'run,  the  Mohammedan  bible.     (Arab,  al  koran.) 

Kraal,  krawl,  a  Hottentot  village  of  huts.    (Dutch  kraal.) 

Kraken,  krdh'.k'n  (Norw.),  a  water-serpent  of  enormous  size. 

Kremlin,  krem'.ttn,  a  Russian  fortress  in  Moscow,  once  the  cap. 

Kreutzer,  kroyt'-zer,  a  German  coin  somewhat  less  than  Id. 

Kris,  a  Malay  dagger. 

Krishna,   krish'  .na)i,  one  of  the  incarnations   of  Vishnu. 

Kuiic,  ku'.flk,  applied  to  tho  ancient  Arabic  letters. 

So  called  from  Kufa,  a  city  of  Bagdad  noted  for  Kuflc  writers. 

Kyanise,  ki'.an.ize,  to  preserve  wood  from  dry-rot  by  steeping  it 

in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  &c. 
So  named  from  John  H.  Kyan,  of  Dublin,  the  discoverer  (1774-1850). 
(  Only  two  words  beginning  with  "k"  [kennel  and  kitchen]  are  even 
indirectly  drawn  from  the  Latin  language.     Four  or  Jive  are  Oreek 
and  the  rest  Teutonic.} 

Label,  lay'.  lift.    Libel,  li'.bSl,  a  slander.     La'bial  (q.v.) 

Label,  a  slip  of  paper  [on  a  bottle]  stating  its  contents; 

labelled,  lay'.beld  ;  la'bell-ing  (R.  iii.,  -EL],  la'bell-er. 
"Label,"  Welsh  lldb,  a  strip,  with  -el  diminutive. 
"  Libel,"  Lat.  libettum,  a  little  book,  the  statement  of  a  defendant 

which  always  slanders  the  plaintiff,  and  hence  its  present  use. 
Labial,  lay'M.ul,  one  of  the  letters  6,  p,  m,  pronounced  by  the 
lips  ;  la'bial-ly.    Labiate,  lay'M.ate,  to  form  by  the  lips; 
la'biat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  la'biat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Labium,  plu.  labia,  lay'.bl.iim,  lay'.bl.ah,  the  under  lip  of  in- 
sects, the  inner  lip  of  shells.     The  outer  lip  is  Labrum. 
FT.  labial;  Lat.  l&bium,  plu.  labia,  a  lip  ;  labrum,  labra,  a  brim. 
Laboratory  (not  labratory),  lab'.o.ra.t'ry   (not  la.  bar'  ru.  try),  a 
chemist's  workroom.    (Fr.  laboratoire,  Lat.  laboratorium.) 
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Labour,  lay'.bor,  toil,  to  toil,  to  cultivate  [the  soil] ;  laboured, 
lay'.bord;  la'bour-ing,  la'bour-er. 
Laborious,  la.bor'n.us ;  labo'rious-ly,  labo'rious-ness. 
Lat.  labor,  l&boriosus,  v.  labor are;  Fr.  labeur,  laborieux,  laboureur. 
Labrum,  plu.  labra,  lay'.brum,  lay'Jyrah,  the  mouth -cover  of  in- 
sects, the  outer  lip  of  shells.     The  inner  lip  is  Labium. 
Latin  labrum,  plu.  labra,  a  brim;  labium,  plu.  labia,  a  lip. 
Laburnum,  plu.  laburnums,  la.bur'.numz,  a  flowering  tree  called 

The  shower  of  gold.     (Latin  laburnum,  Plin  16,  31.) 
Labyrinth  (-by-  not  -ba-~),  labA.rinth,  a  maze ;   labyrinth-ine, 

lab' .i.rmth" .in  ;  labyrinth-ian,  lab' .i.rmth"  .i.an. 
Lat.  labyrinthus  (the  "y"  shows  it  to  be  Gk.);  Gk.  laburinthOs. 
Labyrinthodon,  plu.  labyrinthodons,  lab' .i.rmth" '.o.donz,  a  fossil 
reptile  of  the  toad  kind ;  labyrinthodontia,  Idb'.i.rinth'.o.- 
don".she.ah.    (In  Bot.  and  Zool.  -ia  denotes  an  "  order.") 
The  labyrinthine-toothed  (Greek  laburinthds  dddri).   Tinder  the  micro 
scope  the  teeth  of  this  reptile  exhibit  a  labyrinth  of  folds. 

Lac,  lak,  a  resin,  100,000  rupees.    Lack,  deficiency.    Shell-lac ; 

laccic  [acid],  lak'.sik,  acid  obtained  from  lac. 
"Lac"  (resin),  Germ,  lack;  Span.  laca.   " Lac"(of  money),  Ind.  lakh. 
Lace  (1  syl.),  dentelle,  to  fasten  with  a  cord  [highlows,  stays, 
&c.] ;  lac-ing  (K.  xix.),  lace' -ing ;    laced  (1  syl.) ;    strait- 
laced  (not  straight),  narrow-minded,  bigoted ;  lace'-man. 
Latin  laclnia,  a  fringe,  v.  lactndre,  to  make  holes  or  jags. 
The  French  dentelle,  from  dens  a  tooth,  and  the  Latin  lactna,  tooth- 
edged  or  jagged,  contain  the  same  idea. 

Lacerate,    las'.e.rate,    to    tear;     lac'erat-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.); 
lac'erat-ing  (E. xix.);  lacerable,  las'.e.ra.b'l;  lacerative, 
lus'.e.ra.tw.    Laceration,  las'. e.ray". shun ;  lac'erat-or. 
French  laceration,  lace'rable,  v.  lace'rer;   Latin  l&c£rdtio,  lacerdtor, 
v.  l&c£rdre  (lacer,  a  rent ;  Greek  l&his,  v.  lak£6). 

Lacertian,    la.ser'.she'an,    pertaining    to    lizards ;     lacertine, 

la.ser'.tin,  like  a  lizard.     (Latin  lacertus,  a  lizard.) 
Laches,  larsh'-ez  (in  Law),  acts  of  neglect.    Lash'es,  stripes. 

"Laches"  Old  Fr.  lachesse  (lache,  slothful).     "Lash"  Germ,  laschen. 
Lachrymal,  luk' .ri.mal,  causing  tears ;    lach'rymal  ducts,  the 
ducts  which  convey  tears  to  the  eye ;  lach'rymal  glands. 
Lachrymose,  lah'.ri.moce,  mournful;   lach'rymose-ly. 
Lachrymation,  luk' 'ri.may". shun  ;   lach'rymable  ; 
Lachrymatory,  lak'.ri.ma.t'ry,  a  tear-bottle. 
Lat.  lachrymdtio,  lachrymdbtlis  (lachryma,  Gk.  lakruma,  a  tear). 
Lack,  deficiency,  to  want.  Lac,  a  resin,  100,000  rupees.  (See  Lac.) 
Lacked,  Idkd;  lack'-ing,  lack'-er,  but  lac'quer,  varnish. 
Lack-a-day !  alas,  how  sad !     Lack-a-daisy,  -day'.sy !  dear  me ! 
lackadaisical,  latfM.day"si.kiil,  affectedly  pensive. 
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Lackey,  plu.  lackeys  (not  lackies,  E.  xlv.),  a  flunky,  to  follow  as 

a  lackey ;   lackeyed,  lak'ed  •    lackey-ing,  luk'.y.ing. 
Span.  lacayo(lacear,  adorned  with  ribbons);  Fr.  laquais;  Germ,  lackei. 
Lack-lustre  (not  lack-lustred),  lak'-lus'.t'r,  void  of  lustre. 
Laconic,  la.kon'.tk,  brief;  laconical,  la.kon'.i.kal;  lacon'ical-ly. 

Laconism,  la' .kon.izm,  great  conciseness. 
Latin  lacontce,  pithily,  briefly  ;  French  laconique,  laconisme. 
("Lacon,"  a  Spartan,  noted  for  brevity  of  speech  and  conciseness  of 

writing.    The  Greek  t  is  called  the  Lacedaemonian  letter). 
Lacquer,  lak'.er,  a  varnish,  to  varnish  with  lacquer;  lacquered, 

lak'.erd;  lac'quer-ing,  lac'quer-er. 
Fr.  laquer  (laque);  Germ,  lackiren,  lackirer  (lack) ;  Arab.  lak. 
Lacteal,  lak'.te.al,  conveying  milk,  one  of  the  small  tubes  which 
convey  the  chyle  to  the  thoracic  [tlio.riis'.tk]  duct ;  lactic 
[acid]  lak'.tik,  the  acid  of  sour  milk. 
Lacteous,  luk'.te.us  (Rule  Ixvi.),  milky,  resembling  milk. 
Lactation,  luk.taij'.shun,  the  act  or  time  of  suckling. 
Lactometer,  lak.tom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  testing  milk. 
(This  hybrid  should  lie  Galactometer ;  Greek  galacto-metronj 
French  lactation,  lactometer  ;  Latin  lactews  (lac,  milk). 

Lactuca,  lak.tu.kah,  &  genus  of  plants  including  the  lettuce ; 

lactucic,  Uik.tu'.sik;  lactusine,  luk.tu.sm. 
Latin  lactuca,  the  lettuce  or  milky  plant  (lac,  milk). 
Lacuna,  plu.  lacunsa,  la.ku'.nah,  la.ku'.nee,  a  defect,  a  gap; 

lacunar,  la.ku'.nar  (in  Arch.),  a  soffit  with  panels. 
Latin  lacuna,  plu.  Idcunce,  Idcunar,  a  beam. 

Lacustrine,  la.kus'. trine,  pertaining  to  swamps,  lakes,  and  pools. 
Lacus'trine  deposits  (in  Geol.),  those  found  in  swamps,  &c. 
Lacus'trine  habitations,  houses  of  great  antiquity  raised 

on  piles  in  the  midst  of  lakes.     (Switzerland,  &c.) 
Latin  Iticustris  (lacus,  a  lake ;  Greek  laklcds  and  lakos). 
Lad,  fern,  lass,  a  boy,  fern.  girl.     Lade  (1  syl.),  to  load. 

"Lad,"  Welsh  llawd.     "Lass,"  lad-ess,  la'ss,  a  female  youth. 
Lad'der,  a  machine  for  mounting.    (Old  English  hlasder.) 
[Lade],  obsolete,  past  part,  laden,  lay'. den.    For  the  other  parts 
we  use  the  verb  load,  liJde  ;  (past)  load'-ed ;  (past  part.) 
either  load'-ed  or  la'-den ;  load'-ing.     Load  (noun). 
Bill  of  la'ding  (not  loading),  invoice  of  a  ship's  freight. 
Old  English  hlad,  a  load ;  v.  hlad[ari],  past  httd,  past  part,  hlceden. 
Ladle,  lu'.d'l,  a  large  spoon  or  scoop,  to  lift  liquids  with  a  ladle  ; 

ladled,  lu'.d'ld;  la'dling,  la'dler. 

Ladleful,  plu.  ladlefuls  (not  ladlesful),  two,  three  "  ladle- 
fuls"  mean  the  quantity  held  by  a  full  ladle  repeated 
twice  or  thrice ;  but  two  or  three  "  ladles  full "  means 
two  or  three  ladles,  each  one  full. 

Old  English  hlddel,  a  ladle,  connected  with  hidden,  a  well-bucket. 
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Lady,  plu.  ladies,  (mas.)  lord,  lords,  and  gentleman,  gentle- 
men, Id'.diz,  gen'.t'l.man,  -men.    A  woman  ol  rank,  any 
woman  above  the  artizan  or  operative  class. 
Lady  retains  the  "y"  in  all  its  compounds:  for  example 
Ladybird,  ladybug,  ladylike;    ladyship,  term  of  address 
in  speaking  to  a  lady  by  right  of  rank ;  Ladyday,  March 
25th,  the  annunciation;  ladylove,  a  sweetheart;  &c. 
Old  English  hltifdige  or  hlafdie  (hldf,  a  loaf ;  d'ige  is  supposed  to 

mean  "server,"  but  the  word  has  not  yet  been  traced). 
Lag,  to  loiter,  to  fall  behind ;  lagged,  lugd ;  lagg'-ing  (Rule  i.), 

lagg'ing-ly,  lagg'-ard,  Itigg'-er.     (Welsh  Hag.) 
Lagune,  la.goon',  a  marsh,  a  fen.     (Ital.  laguna;  Span,  laguna.} 
Laic,  la'.ik;  laical,  Id'.i.kal,  secular.     (See  Laity.) 
Laid  (of  the  v.  lay),  placed.    Lade  (obsolete  verb),  to  load. 

Laid  [paper],  paper  with  ribbed  surface ;   as  cream-laid, 

blue-laid;  laid-up,  stored  up,  unwell.    (See  Lay.) 
Lain,  past  part,  of  v.  lie.   Lane  (1  syl.),  a  narrow  road.  (See  Lay. ) 

It  has  lain  by  for  two  years.    (It  has  been  lying ) 

It  has  lain  in  iny  head  a  long  time.     (1 t  has  been  lying ) 

He  has  lain  at  the  porch  from  boyhood.    (He  Juts  been  lying ) 

Lair,  Idre,  the  bed  of  a  wild  beast.     Layer,  lay'.er,  a  stratum. 

Germ,  lager,  a  lair,  a  lodging,  v.  lagern,  to  set  down,  to  encamp. 
Laird,  lay'rd,  a  Scotch  squire  or  landed  proprietor. 
Laity,  lii'.i.ty,  the  secular  people  as  opposed  to  the  Clergy ; 

laic,  la'.ik,  a  layman ;   laical,  la'.i. kul;   la'ical-ly. 
Latin  lalcus  (Greek  Idos,  the  people)  ;  Frencli  league  ;  Italian  laico. 
Lake  (1  syl.),  a  large  pond,  a  purplish  red  colour.    Lac,  a  resin. 
Lake-dwellings,  houses  raised  on  piles  in  the  midst  of  a 

lake,  which  serves  as  a  moat  (see  Lacustrine) ;   lak'y. 
Lat.  lacus,  Gk.  lakktis  or  lakos,  a  lake.    "  Lac,"  Germ,  lack;  Span.  laca. 
Lama,  Idh'.mdh,  a  Tartar  priest.     Grand  Lama,  the  chief  lama 
representing    deity ;     la'ma-ism    (not    la'ma.lzm),    the 
religion  of  those  who  adore  the  Grand  Lama. 
In  the  Tangutanese  dialect  llama,  mother  of  souls. 
Lamb,  lam,  the  young  of  a  sheep.    Lame  (1  syl.),  halt. 

A  male  lamb  is  a  tup-lamb,  a  female  a  ewe -lamb.     The 
castrated  tup  is  a  wether  or  hogget ;   the  female,  after 
being  weaned,  is  a  ewe-hogget. 
After  the  first  shearing,  the  hogget  is  a  shearling. 
When  the  female  shearling  has  had  a  lamb,  it  is  a  ewe. 
To  lamb,  to  bring  forth  a  lamb ;  lambed,  lumd;  lamb'-ing. 
Lamb-kin,  lam'.kin,  a  little  lamb,     (-kin,  Old  Eng.  dim.) 
Lamb-like,  lamb-skins,  lamb's-wool.   Lamming,  a  beating. 
Strictly  speaking  the  young  of  a  sheep  is  a  "lamb"  only  till  it  is 
weaned,  but  popularly  speaking  it  remains  a  "lamb"  till  it  is 
xheared,  when  it  is  called  a  "  sheep,"  regardless  of  sex. 
"Lamb,"  Old  Eng.  lamb.    "Lame,"  Old  Eng.  lam,  v.  l<xm[ari\. 
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Lambent,  lam'.bent,  flickering  like  a  flame. 

Latin  lambens,  gen.  lambentis,  licking  (lambo ;  Greek  lapto). 
Lame  (1  syl.),  halt,  to  make  halt :    (comp.)  lam'-er,  (super.) 

lam'-est,  lamed  (1  syl.),  lam'-ing  (K.  xix.),  lame'-ness. 
A  lame  duck,  a  stock  broker  who  breaks  his  engagement. 
Old  English  lcem[an],  past  Icemede,  past  part.  Icemed. 
Lament,  la.ment',  to  bewail ;  lament'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  larnent'-ing, 
lanient'ing-ly,   lament'-er;    lamentable,   lam'.en.ta.b'l; 
lam'entably ;  lamentation,  lam'. en. tay". shun. 
Latin  Idmentdtio,  IdmentdbUis,  Idmentum,  v.   Idmentdri;    French 
lamentation,  lamentable,  v.  lamcnta. 

Lamia,  plu.  lamiaa  (Latin),  lam'.i.ah,  lum'.i.e,  a  demon  under 

the  guise  of  a  beautiful  woman,  a  hag. 

Lamina,  plu.  laminse,  lum'.i.nah,  lum'.i.ne,  a  thin  plate  or  scale  : 
laminate,  lam'.i.nate,  to  form  into  laminae;  lain'inat-e<J 
(R.  xxxvi.),  lam'inat-ing  (R.  xix.),  lam'inable,  lam'inar. 
Lamination,  lam' .i.nay"  .shun  ;  laminiferous,  -n'if'.e.rus. 
Laminariaceee,  lam'.l-nair'ri-a".se.e>  a  order  of  algae. 
Laminaria,  lam'.i-nair"ri.ah,  a  genus  of  the  above  order. 
Laminarites,  lum'.i.nu. .rites,  broad-leaved  fossil  algas  (-acece, 

an  order ;  -ia,  a  genus ;  -ite,  a  fossil). 
Latin  lamina,  plu.  laminae,  a  thin  plate  of  metal ;  v.  Idmtndre. 
Lam'mas  (-mass  used  as  a  suffix  has  only  one  s),  the  feast  of 

harvest ;  lam'mas-day,  August  1st ;  lani'mas-tide. 
Old  English  hldf  masse,  loaf -feast,  i.e.,  the  feast  of  first-fruits. 
Lam'ming,  a  beating.     Lambing,  bringing  forth  lambs. 

"Lamming,"  a  pun  on  the  Latin  verb  lambo,  to  lick,  a  licking. 
"Lamb,"  Old  English  lamb. 

Lamp,  lamp-light,  lamp'-light-er,  lamp-black,  safety-lamp. 

Latin  lampas  ;  Greek  lampas  (v.  lampd,  to  shine). 
Lampoon,  lam.poon',  a  personal  satire,  to  assail  with  lampoons; 

lampooned',  lampoon'-ing,  lampoon'-er,  lampoon'-ry. 
So  called  from  the  burden  sung  to  them,  lampone,  lampone,  camerada. 
lampone  (Sir  "Walter  Scott) ;  French  lampon. 

Lamprey,  £>Z».lampreys  (not  lampries),  R.  xlv.,  lam'. pry,  lam'.pfiz, 

&  fish  resembling  an  eel ;  iJAm'pem,  the  river-lamprey. 
Old  Eng.  lampreda;  Lat.  lampetra  (lambo  petra,  to  lick  the  rocks). 
Lance  (1  syl.),  a  shaft  with  a  spear-head,  to  cut  with  a  lancet ; 
lanced  (1  syl.),  hurled,  cut  with  a  lancet;  lanc'-ing  (Rule 
xix.);  lanc'-er  (should  be  lancier). 

Lance -cor'poral,  a  soldier  from  the  ranks  acting  as  corporal. 
(In  the  middle  ages  a  soldier  was  called  a  "lance,"  and  a  soldier  viitk 
the  horses  and  stable-lads  under  his  charge,  a  lance-fournie.) 

Lanceolate,  liln'.se.o.late,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  lance. 
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Lanceolar,  lun' '.se.o.lar  (in  Hot.),  tapering  towards  each  end. 
Lanciform,  lun'. si. form,  lance-shaped ;   lance'-wood. 
Lancet,  lun'. set,  a  surgical  instrument  for  opening  a  vein. 
Fr.  lance,  lander,  lancette;  Lat.  lancea,  v.  lancere  (Gk.  logehe). 
Land ;  land'-ing,  putting  on  shore ;  land'-ed,  having  an  estate 
inlands;  land'-ed  proprietor  (not  -er) ;  land-ward,  adj., 
towards  land;   land-wards,  adv.:  as  we  arc  sailing  land- 
wards (R.  Ixxiv.) ;  land-a'gent ;  land-breeze,  a  wind  from 
the  land  towards  the  sea;    land-carriage,  carriage  of 
goods  hy  land ;  land-crab ;  land-fall  (double  -I,  E.  viii.) ; 
land-flood;  land-force;   land-jobber,  one  who  buys  and 
sells  land  as  a  trade ;  landlord,  fern,  landlady  (plu.  -ladies, 
«   la'.diz),  an  hotel-keeper ;    land-hold'er ;    land-lock,  to 
enclose  with  land;    land-lock'ing,  land-locked  (-lokt); 
land-lubber,   land-loper;     land-mark;     land-measure 
(-mez'zliur),  land-measur-ing  (-mez'zliur-ing,  K.  xix.) ; 
land-rail,   a   bird ;     land-slip ;     land-stew'ard ;     land- 
Burvey'ing ;    land-tax ;    land-wait'er ;    lands-man,  one 
not  a  sailor;  land'ing-net,  land'ing-place.    (O.E.  land.) 
Landau,  lan.daw',  a  light  carriage,  the  top  of  which  may  be 

thrown  back.     (So  called  from  Landau,  in  Germany.) 
Landgrave,  fern,  landgravine,    land'.grave,  land' .gra.veen' ,  a 
Germ,  noble;  landgraviate,  land.gr  av'.i.at,  territory  of... 
Fr.  landgrave,  landgravine,  langraviat;  Germ,  landgraf,  landgrafin. 
Landscape,  land'.skcp,  a  rural  prospect,  the  representation  of 
a  rural  scene;  land'scape-gar'dener,  land'scape-gar'den- 
ing,  planning  grounds  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 
Old  Eng.  landscipe  (-scapeor  -ship,  form  [prospect],  province,  &c.) 
Landwehr,  land'-vdre,  Prussian  and  Austrian  militia. 

German  land  wehr,  land  defence. 

Lane  (1  syl.),  a  narrow  road.  I&in,  past  part,  of  lie.  (Dutch  laan.) 
Langsyne,  lang.sine',  times  gone  by ;   auld  lang-syne. 

Scotch  auld  (old),  lang  (long),  syne  (since,  gone  by). 
Language,  lun'.gwage,  human  speech,  written  or  spoken. 

French  langage :  Latin  lingua,,  the  tongue,  speech. 
Languid,  lan'.gwU,  weary,  feeble ;  lan'guid-ly,  lan'guid-ness. 
Languish,  lan'.givish,  to  pine,  to  fail  in  spirits ;  lan'guished 
(2  syl.),  lan'guish-ing,  lan'guishing-ly,  lan'guish-ment. 
Languor,  lang'gwor,  feebleness,  lassitude. 
Latin  languldus,  languor,  v.  languidare,  languesce'rc  (langueo), 
Laniard,  Ian'. yard,  a  rope  for  setting  up  rigging. 

French  lanitre,  a  narrow  thong  of  leather,  a  laniard. 
Lank,  gaunt;  lank'-y,  long-legged ;  lank'i-ness.     (O.E.  hlanc.) 
Lantern  (not  lanjhorri),  Ian'. tern,  a  case  for  a  candle ;  mag'io 
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lan'tern,  dark-lan'tem ;  Ian' tern-fly,  a  luminous  insect; 
lan'tern-jaws,  long  thin  face ;  lan'tern-jawed,  -jawd. 
This  word  is  a  blunder,  copied  from  the  French  lanterne;  the  Latin 
word  is  Idterna,  from  lateo,  to  lie  hid.  Lwithom  is  a  still  worse 
blunder,  as  it  confounds  the  last  syl.  with  "  horn,"  with  wiiich  the 
word  has  no  connection. 

Lanyard,  lan'.yard,  a  rope  for  setting  up  rigging,  any  rope  made 

fast  for  the  sake  of  securing  it.     (Better  Laniard.) 
French  lani&re,  a  narrow  thong,  a  hawk's  tassel,  a  laniard. 
Laocoon,  la.ok'.o.bn  (not  lu'.o.ko&n'),  a  group  of  sculpture  repre- 
senting the  fate  of  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons. 
Lap,  a  seat  on  the  knees,  to  nurse,  to  lick  water  with  the  tongue ; 

lapped,  lupt ;  lapp'-ing  (Rule  i.),  lapp'-er,  lap-dog. 
Lap'ful,  plu.  lap'firis  (not  lapsful).     Two,  three... lap'fuls 
means  a  lapful  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  but  two,  three... 
lapsfull  means  two,  three. ..laps  all  full. 
Lapp'-ing  engine,  a  doubling  machine. 
Lapel,  la.pel',  the  facing  of  a  coat;  lapelled',  la.pStd'  (R.  iv.) 
Lappet,  Idp'.et,  a  little  loose  flap. 
Lap-wing,  the  peewit,  one  of  the  plover  genus. 
Old  English  lappa,  a  lap ;  v.  lap[iari\,  past  lapede,  past  part,  laped. 
Lapidary,  plu.  lapidaries  (Rule  xliv.),  lap' .i.dar  riz ,  engraver  or 

dealer  in  precious  stones ;  lapideous  (Rule  btvi.),  stony. 
Lapis-lazuli,  lap'. is  luz'.u.li,  au  azure-blue  mineral. 
Latin  lApldarius,  Ifipldeus  (Iflpis,  a  stone);    French  lapis-lazuli; 
Italian  lapis-lazzali  or  lapis-lazzuli,  the  sky-blue  stono. 

Lapse,  laps,  a  slight  mistake,  a  slip.    Laps,  jpZw.  of  lap. 

Lapse,  to  slip  away ;  lapsed  (1  syi.),  lups'-ing,  laps'-able. 
Lat.  lapsdrt  (frequent,  of  labor,  sup.  lapsum),  to  glide  away,  to  slip. 
Lap'-wing,  the  pee-wit.    (Noted  for  flapping  its  wings.) 
Lar,  plu.  lares,  laifrez,  household  gods.    (Lat.  lar,  plu.  lares.) 
Larboard,  lar'.bord,  the  left  side  of  a  vessel  (looking  forward). 
Port  is  now  used  instead.    Starboard,  the  right  side... 
Italian  quello  bordo,  questo  bordo,  contracted  into  'lo-bord,  'sto-bord. 
Larceny, plu. larcenies,  lar'.se.riiz, petty  theft;  larcenist,  -se.nlst. 
Fr.  larcin;  Lat.  latroctnium  (latro,  a  mercenary,  a  robber ;  Gk.  latron, 
pay,  latris,  a  hireling,  mercenaries  being  generally  robbers). 

Larch,  a  tree  of  the  fir  kind.    (Lat.  larix,  Gk.  larix,  a  larch.) 
Lard,  the  fat  of  pigs,  to  smear  with  lard ;   lard'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
lard'-ing ;  lard'-er,  a  room  for  food ;  larderer,  lar'.de.rer, 
one  who  has  charge  of  the  larder;  lard'-y,  containing  lard. 
French  lard,  v.  larder;  Latin  lardum. 

Large,  extensive ;  large'-ly,  large'-ness ;   at  large,  at  liberty. 
French  largt;  Latin  largus  (Greek  lauros,  that  is  In  eunis,  wide). 
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Lar'gess,  a  gift.  (Fr.  largesse,  a  bounty  ;  Lat.  largio,  to  give  freely.) 

Larghetto,  lar.get'.to,  somewhat  slowly.   (Ital.  largo,  with  dim.) 

Lar'go,  slowly,  but  not  so  slow  as  grave,  and  "  grave  "  is 

not  so  slow  as  adagio.    The  degrees  are  larghetto,  largo, 

grave,  adagio  slowest  of  all. 

(All  Italian  words.)    A  quaver  In  "  largo"  =  a  minim  in  "  presto." 
Lark,  a  bird,  a  piece  of  fun,  to  catch  larks,  to  devise  a  piece  of 

mischievous  fun  ;  lairked  (1  syl.),  lark'-ing,  lark'-er. 
Lark'spur,  a  flower,  so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance 

of  the  horned  nectary  to  a  lark's  spur. 
Skylark  (the  most  musical),  wood'lark,  meadowlark. 
Skylark'ing  with  sailors  consists  in  climbing  to  the  highest 

of  the  yards  and  then  sliding  down  the  ropes;  fun. 
Old  English  laferc  or  la-were;  Scotch  laverolt;  Latin  nlnuda. 
"Lark"  (fun),  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Old  English  lac,  sport. 
Larva,  lar'.vah.    Lava,  lah'.vah.    Laver,  lay'.ver. 
The  first  state  of  an  insect  is  a  Egg. 
The  second  state  a  larva. 

The  third  state  a  pu'pa  or  chrysalis  [kris'.aLlss]. 
The  fourth  and  final  state  the  ttna'go. 
Lar'val,  adj.  of  larva;  lar'viform,  like  a  larva. 
Lava,  lah'.vali,  melted  rock-matter  from  a  volcano. 
Laver,  lay'.ver,  a  vessel  for  holding  water. 
Latin  larva,  a  mask,  "grubs,"  &c.,  are  so  called,  because  their 
appearance  "masks"  the  future  state.     "  Pupa  "  (Latin),  "baby," 
the  baby-state  of  the  winged  insect.    "Imago  "  (Latin),  "likeness," 
when  the  insect  assumes  its  true  "likeness"  or  shape. 
"Lava"  (of  a  volcano),  Latin  lavure,  to  wash  [down]. 
"Laver"  (a  vessel  for  purifications),  Latin  lavare,  to  wash. 
Larynx,  Idr'rlnx,  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe  ;  laryngcal, 

la.rlng'(ie.ul,  adj.  of  larynx  ;  laryngean,  la.ring'  ye.au. 
Laryngitis,    lar'rin.gl".tiss,  inflammation    of   the    larynx 

(-itis  added  to  Greek  nouns  denotes  inflammation). 
Laryngoscope,  larrln'.go.skope,  an  instrument  for  inspect- 
ing the  larynx.     (Except  in  tele-scope  and  phanta-scope, 
the  vowel  preceding  -scope  is  always  -o,  Kule  Ixxiii.) 
Laryngotomy,  lur'rin.got.o.my,  cutting  the  larynx. 
Latin  larynx  ;  Greek  larugx,  Idrugx-skdped,  I  inspect  the  larynx. 
"Laryngotomy,"  Greek  lArugx  temn6,  I  cut  the  larynx. 
Las'car,  a  native  East  Indian  sailor,  an  artillery  menial. 
Hindustani  Ioshkar,  the  popular  name  of  a  Malayan  sailor. 
Lascivious,  las.sw'.i.us,  wanton  ;  lasciv'ious-ly,  lasciv'ious-ness. 

Latin  latclviosus  (lasclvus,  a  wanton  ;  Greek  asflgis,  lewd). 
Lash,  a  whip  thong,  a  blow  with  a  whip,  to  whip,  to  dash  against, 
to  fasten  with  a  rope  ;  lashed,  lusht  ;  lash'-ing,  lash'-er. 
Germ,  laschcn,  to  whip  ;  Fr.  Inissc  ,  string,  en  latest,  tied  to  a  string. 
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Laos,  plu.  Iasa.es,  lus'.ez,  fern,  of  lad,  a  girl  ;  lassie,  les'.sy,  a 

little  girl,  a  term  of  endearment  (lad-ess  con.  into  la'ss). 

Lasso.  Ids'.  so,  a  long  rope  with  a  noose  for  catching  wild  horses, 

to  use  the  lasso  ;  lassoed,  las'.  soda;  las'so-ing. 
Spanish  lazo,  a  noose  (Latin  laxus,  loose). 

Last,  the  final  [one],  the  one  just  before  the  present  [one],  the 
model  of  a  foot,  a  measure  [12  sacks  of  wool],  to  eudure, 
to  continue  ;  last'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  last'.ing,  last'ing-ly, 
last'ing-ness.     Stick  to  your  last,  do  not  venture  to  pass 
an  opinion  on  a  subject  you  know  nothing  about. 
At  last,  or  at  the  last?      If  adverbially  used,  meaning 
las-fly,  most  decidedly  at  last  should  be  used.     "At"  is 
the  Ang.-Sax.  adverbial  prefix,  cet-laste  or  on-lastc,  lastly. 
At  the  last  requires  a  n»uu  :  as  at  the  last  [supper], 
"  Last"  (final),  Old  Eng.  laxie.     "  Last"  (shoemaker's),  ld.it  or  W.sf. 
"  Last"  (twelve  sacks  of  wool),  Old  English  hlccst,  a  load,  a  freight. 
"Last  "(verb),  Old  Eng.  lecst[an],  past  Itcstte,  past  part,  touted. 
LataMa,  lat'  .u.kee"  .ah,  a  Turkish  tobacco  of  superior  quality. 

So  called  from  Latakl'a  or  "  Laodice'a,"  where  it  is  grown. 
Latch  [of  a  door],  to  fasten  with  a  latch  ;    latched  (1  syl.), 

latch'-ing;  latch'.key,  -kee,  for  raising  a  door-latch. 
Latchet,  latch'.  ct,  a  shoe-tie.    (0.  Eug.  ge-lcecc[ari],  to  catch.) 
Lilte  (1  syl.),  comp.  lat'-er,  super,  lat'-est;  late'.ly,  late'-ness. 
Of  late  (adv.),  lately  ;  too  late,  after  the  proper  time. 
O.  E.  Icet,  comp.  lat  ra  or  Icetor,  sup.  latost  or  latemost,  Icct  lice,  adv. 
Lateen,  la.teen',  a  broad  triangular  [sail],  a  lateen  -vessel. 

French  latin  (both  senses)  ;  Latin  latus,  broad. 

Latent,  lay'.  tent  (uotlat'.ent),  concealed;  la'tent-ly;  la'tency. 
Latent  heat,  heat  which  passes  into  a  body  [as  icej  without 

affecting  the  thermometer.     (Latin  lateo,  to  lie  hid.) 
Later,  late'.cr,  more  late.     Latter,  lat'.ter,  the  last  of  two. 

La'  ter  refers  to  time.     Lat'  ter  refers  to  order.    (See  Late.) 
Lateral,  lut'.e.ral,  proceeding  from  the  side,  pertaining  to  the 

side  ;  lat'eral-ly.     (Latin  luterulis,  lutus,  the  side.) 
Lateran,  lat'.e.ran,  one  of  the  churches  of  Rome,  the  pope's  see,  £c. 
So  called  from  the  Laterani,  a  family  which  possessed  »  palace  on 
this  spot.     Being  seized  by  Nero,  it  became  an  imperial  residence. 

Lath,  Idth,  a  long  thin  slip  of  wood,  to  cover  with  laths. 

Lathe  (1  svl.),  a  turning  machine  ;  lathed  (1  syl.),  lath'-ing, 

lath'-y,  like  a  lath,  thin  aiid  feeble. 
German,  French  latte;  Welsh  Ilath,  a  rod  or  staff  a  yard  long. 
"Lathe"  (a  turning-machine),  Welsh  llathru,  to  polish  or  smooth. 
Lather,  larh'.er.  the  froth  of  soap,  to  cover  with  soap  froth  ; 

lathered,  larh'.erd;  lath'er-ing,  lath'er-er. 
Old  English  lethrllan],  past  Icthrode,  past  part,  lethrod. 
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Lathyrus,  la.rhi'.rus,  the  everlasting  pen>  the  vetchling,  &c. 

Greek  lathurros  (lathro  \ianthano],  to  lie  hid),  so  called  because  the 
flowers  "  lie  hidden  "  amongst  the  leaves. 

Latin,  laif.in  [language].    Lat'ten,  iron-tinned.    Lateen',  a  sail. 
Lat'in,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  lat'in-ism, 

lat'in-ist.     Latinity,  la.tin'.i.ty,  Latin  style  or  idiom. 
Latinise,  lat'.m.lze   (Rule  xxxi.),  to  convert  into  Latin  ; 
latinised,  lat'.m.izd ;  lat'inls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  lat'inls.er. 
The  Latin  Church,  the  Western,  whose  liturgy  is  in  Latin. 
The  Greek  Church,  the  Eastern,  whose  liturgy  is  in  Greek. 
The  An'glican  Church,  the   English  Protestant   church 
(established  hy  law),  the  liturgy  of  which  is  in  English. 
The  Latin  race,  the  people  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  -whose  languages  are  based  on  the  Latin,  and 
called  Romance. 

Dog-Latin,  gibberish  Latin ;    Law  Latin,  debased  Latin 
used  in  law  courts ;  Monkish  Latin,  debased  Latin  used 
by  monks ;  Low  Latin,  debased  medieval  Latin. 
Latin,  so  called  from  Lattum.     Abba  Longa  was  head  of  the  Latin 

league,  and  Rome  was  a  colony  of  Abba  Longa. 
"Latten,"  Welsh  llatwn;  Span,  laton;   Fr.  laiton;  Ital.  latta. 
"Lateen,"  Fr.  latin;  Span,  latino  (Lat.  latus,  Gk.  plains,  wide). 

Latitude,  latf.i.tude.    Longitude,  lon'.gi.tude. 

Latitude,  the  distance  of  a  place  due  North  or  South  from 

the  Equator.    The  greatest  latitude  is  90  degrees ; 
Longitude,  the  distance  of  a  place  due  East  or  West  of 

some  given  line,  called  the  Meridian  of  Longitude.     The 

greatest  possible  longitude  is  180  degrees. 
Latitudinal,  lut'.i.tu".di.nul,  adj.  of  latitude. 
Parallels  of  latitude,  pur'ral.lelz  ov  lat'.i.tude,  parallel 

lines  drawn  due  East  and  West  of  each  other. 
High  latitudes,  hi  lat'.i.tudes,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which 

lie  near  the  poles.    Low  latitudes,  those  parts  of  the 

earth  which  lie  near  the  equator. 
Lat'itude,  license  of  speech,  conduct,  or  faith ; 
Latitudinarian,  lat'.i-tu'.di-nair"riMn,  one  whose  religious 

opinions  are  too  lax  to  be  orthodox ; 
Latitudinar'ian-ism,  inorthodoxy. 

Latin  latltudo  (latus,  broad^  The  ancients  supposed  the  earth  to  be 
a  flat  surface,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  extending  thence  in- 
definitely eastward.  This  was  called  its  breadth.  Its  length  was 
similarly  measured  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  northwards. 

Latria,  la.tri'.ah,  divine  adoration.  The  reverence  paid  to  saints 

is  called,  in  the  Latin  Church,  du'lia  [better  duli'ah]. 
Greek  latreia,  hired  service,  service  of  the  gods.     "Dulia"  Greek 
douleia,  the  service  of  slaves  and  bondmen. 
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Latten,  lat'.ten,  iron  tinned  over.     Lat'in  [language]. 
Welsh  llatwn;  Span,  laton;  Fr.  Iniion;  Ital.  Mta,,  latten. 
"Latin,"  so  named  from  Latium,  of  which  Kome  was  a  colony. 
Latter,  Idt'.ter,  the  last  of  two.    Later,  lay'.ter,  more  late. 

Former,  for'.mer,  the  first  of  two.    "  Latter"  and  " former  " 

refer  to  order,  "later"  and  "latest"  refer  to  time. 
Lat'ter-ly,  of  late.    Lat'ter-day  Saints,  the  "  Mormons." 
"Latter"  is  the  second  of  two,  and  "former"  the  prior  of  two.    When 
three  or  more  things  are  referred  to  these  comparatives  should  not 
be  used,  but  the  superlatives  "  last "  and  first. 

Errors  of  Speech. — 

Copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  used  for  coinage,  the  latter  is  by  far  tho 
more  valuable  (last,  most). 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  all  minted,  but  the  former  is  moro 
valuable  than  either  of  the  other  two  fjirstj. 

Of  larks  there  are  many  kinds :  as  the  brown  lark,  wood  lark,  meadow 
lark,  and  skylark,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  musical  of  them  all. 

B,  p,  m,  f,  and  v  are  labials,  but  the  latter  two  are  called  labio- 
dentals (the  last  two). 

Lattice,    lut'.tiss,    a    framework    with    diagonal    cross-bars; 
lat'tice-work ;  latticed,  lut'.tlst,  covered  with  lattice-work. 

French  lattis  (lattes,  laths ;  Welsh  llath,  a  rod  or  staff). 
Land,  lawd,  praise.     Lord,  a  nobleman,  a  term  applied  to  deity; 
laud,  to  praise ;  laud'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  laud' .ing,  laud'-able 
(1st  Lat.  conj.),  laud'able-ness,  laud'ably. 

Laudation,  law. day". shun;   laudatory,  law'.du.to.ry. 

Latin  lauddbllis,  lauddtio,  lauddre,  to  praise. 
Laudanum,  lod"n.iim  (not  law'.da.num),  a  drug. 

Fr.  laudanum;  Lat.  Idd&num  (from  the  shrub  lada,  Plin  86.47.  The 
Arabian  name  of  the  shrub  is  lodan ;  our  error  of  spelling  we  owe 
to  the  French,  our  pronunciation  to  the  Arabic. 

Laugh,  Idhf  (noun  and  verb) ;  laughed,  Idhft ;  laugh-ing,  Idlif  -; 
laugh'ing-ly ;  laugh'-er,  Iclhf'.cr;  laugh-able,  Itihf  .a'.b'l , 
laugh'able-ness,  laugh'ably ;    laugh'ing-stock,  a  butt ; 
laugh'ing-gas,  nitrous  oxide. 
Laughter,  Idhf'.ter;  laugh'ter-less. 
To  laugh  at,  to  ridicule ;  to  laugh  to"scorn. 
To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve,  to  laugh  inwardly  with  scorn. 
(The  spelling  of  this  word  has  greatly  deviated  from  the  older  t'nrni, 

and  the  interpolated  "0"  is  worse  than  useless. ) 
Old  English  hlih[a>i],  past  hldh,  past  part,  hlagen ;  hleahtor. 
Launch,  hlnch,  to  move  a  vessel  into  the  sea;  launched  (1  syl.), 

launch'-ing.     To  launch  out,  to  give  free  scope. 
(The  better  spelling  of  this  word  would  be  "lanch.") 
French  lancer,  to  dart  (lance,  Latin  lancea;  Greek  Iogch6}. 
Laundress,  larri. dress,  a  washerwoman   of   the    better   sort- 
laundry,  larn'.drj/,  a  room  where  linen  is  "got  up"; 
laund'ry-maid  (corruption  of  lavandress). 
French  tovandiere,  a  waah  woman  (Latin  lavnre,  to  waah). 
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Laurel,  lor'rel,  an  evergreen,  to  crown  with  laurel ;  laurelled, 
lor'reld;  lau'rell-ing  (K.  iii., -EL);  lauriferous,  lorrif'.- 
e.rus ;  laurine,  Ibr'rlne,  the  hitter  principle  of  the  laurel ; 
laurels,  lor'relz,  glory,  honour  obtained  by  merit. 
Poet  laureate,  po'.et  Zo/rg.at,  the  crown  salaried  poet. 
Lau'reate-ship,  the  office  of  poet-laureate  (-ship,  office). 
Lat.  laureatus,  laurea,  a  laurel;  Fr.  Iaur6at,  laurier.    (-el  Aim.) 
Laurustinus  (not  laurestinus),  lor'riis.ti".nus,  an  evergreen. 

Latin  laurus  ti'nus,  the  "  Vibur'num  ti'nus." 
Lava,  lah.vah.    Larva,  laf.vah.    Laver,  lay'.vcr. 
Lava,  melted  rock-matter  from  a  volcano. 
Larva,  the  insect  in  its  grub  or  caterpillar  state. 
Laver,  a  vessel  for  holding  water  for  purification. 
"  Lava"  and  "  Laver,"  Latin  lavare,  to  wash. 
"  Larva"  (a  grub),  Latin  larva,  a  mask.    (See  Larva.) 
Lave  (1  syl.),  to  wash ;  laved  (1  syl.),  lav'-ing  (R.  xix.);  lav'-er, 

a  vessel  for  purifications ;   brazen-laver  [of  Solomon]. 
Lavatory,  plu.  lavatories,  luv'.a.to.nz,  a  place  for  washing. 
Latin  lavtitorium,  lavare,  to  wash  ;  French  v.  laver,  lavoir. 
Lavender,  luv'.en.der,  an  odoriferous  plant;   lavender-water. 

Lat.  lavanditta  (from  lavando,  for  its  use  in  baths  and  fomentations). 
Laverock,  lav'.er  rok  (Scotch),  the  lark.     (Old  English  laferc.) 
Lavish,   lav'.feh,  profuse,   to    squander ;     lavished,   lav.'isht ; 

lav'ish-ing,  lav'ish-ly,  lav'ish-ment,  lav'ish-ness. 
French  lavasse,  shower ;   "lavish"  is  to  "shower  down"  [money]. 
Law,  law'-ful  (E.  viii.),  law'ful-ly,  law'fiil-ness ;    law'-giv'er, 
law'-less,  laVless-ly,  law'less-ness ;    law-maker;    law- 
breaker,  -brak'.er.       By-laws  (not  bye-laws),  local  or 
borough  laws  (by,  Danish  a  borough  or  town). 
IT  Can'on-law,  ecclesiastical  law. 

Civil-law,  the  Eoman  law  having  respect  to  man  as  a  citizen. 
Common  law,  "  unwritten  "  or  traditional  law.     Its  force  is 

'derived  from  long  usage  and  not  from  "  statutes." 
Statute  law,  stut'tute  law,  law  which  owes  its  force  to 

"'statutes"  and  not  to  tradition  or  long  usage. 
IT  Criminal  law,  Arim.T.naJ  law,  that  which  rules  what  shall 
be   deemed    "crime,"    and   what  punishment  is  to    be 
awarded  to  those  proved  guilty  thereof. 
Ecclesiastical   law,   ek.klee' '.SIMS" '.ti.kal    law,  that   which 

rules  the  government  of  the  church. 
Maritime  law,  mar'ii.time  law,  that  which  rules  on  the  seft 

considered  as  a  highway  of  commerce. 
Municipal  law,  mu.ms'X.pal  law,  that  which  rules  a  parti- 
cular borough  or  township. 
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National  law,  nash'.on.ul  law,  that  which  rules  an  entire 

nation  or  state. 
International  law,  in'.ter-nush'.on.ul  law,  that  which  rules 

in  the  intercourse  of  nation  with  nation. 
IT  Ceremonial  law,  s&r're.mr/'.ni.ul  law,  the   Levitical  law 

given  by  Moses  to  the  Jews. 
Moral  law,  mor'rul  law,  the  ten  commandments. 

Physical  laws,  fiz'.l.kal  lawz,  those  of  nature  observed  in 

the  physical  creation. 
Eevealed  laws,  rc.veeld'  lawz,  those  of  God  made  known 

to  man  in  the  Bible. 
H  Lynch  law,  linch  law,  mob  law,  or  punishment  inflicted 

without  legal  examination.     (From  Lynch,  of  Virginia.) 
Old  English  lagu,  lag  or  lah,  lah-breca,  a  law-breaker;  lahlic,  lawful ; 
lahllce,  lawfully  (v.  lccg[an],  to  set  down). 

Lawn,  a  grass  plot,  a  fine  sort  of  linen.    Lorn,  forsaken,  lonely. 
Lawn'-y;  lawn-sleeve,  a  [bishop's]  sleeve  made  of  lawn. 
Welsh  llan,  a  yard,  an  open  meadow.    "  Lawn  "  [cloth],  Span,  and 
Fr.  linon;  Lat.  llnum,  linen.     "Lorn,"  Old  Eng.  forloren,  forlorn. 

Lax,  loose.    Lacks,  doth  lack.    Lakes,  laks,  large  ponds. 

Lax'-ly,  lax'-ness,  lax'ity ;  laxation,  ltix.a'.sMn;  laxative, 
lux'.u.tlv,  purgative ;  lax'ative-ness ;  laxa'tor  [muscles], 
muscles  [of  the  ear],  opposed  to  the  Ten'sor  [muscle]. 

(The  office  of  the  "  Tensor  muscle  "  in  to  draw  the  head  of  the  "maleus" 
backwards,  that  of  the  "  Laxdtor  muscles,"  forwards. 

Latin  1a.rlta.*,  laxus,  laxatio,  v.  laxdre,  to  slacken,  to  loose. 

Lay,  (past)  laid,  (past  part.)  laid,  to  place  (a  verb  transitive). 
Lie,  II;  (past)  lay,  (past  part.)  lain,  to  recline,  to  remain. 
(Note — laid,  paid,  said  (sed),  are  irregular  in  spelling.) 
Lay  is  the  pres.  tense  of  the  transitive  verb  lay,  and  the 

past  tense  of  the  intransitive  verb  lie. 
Laid,  lade,  the  p.  p.  of  "  lay  ";  lain,  lane,  the  p.  p.  of  lie. 
To  lay  by,  to  rest,  to  set  aside. 
To  lay  up,  to  store ;   to  be  laid  up,  to  be  ill. 
To  lay  to,  too,  to  stop  [a  ship].     To  lay  waste,  to  devastate, 
To  lay  out,  to  expend,  to  plan  out  [a  garden] ; 
To  lay  on,  to  strike ; 
IT  To  lay  oneself  down,  to  lie  down. 

To  lay  wait  for,  to  wait  in  ambush,  but  To  lie  in  wait,  to 

lie  in  ambush. 
To  lay  apart,  to  put  on  one  side ;   To  lie  apart,  to  sleep 

away  from  each  other. 
To  lay  down,  to  relinquish ;    To  lie  down,  to  recline. 
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To  lay  together,  to  collect,  to  place  close  to  each  other ; 

To  lie  together,  to  occupy  one  bed,  to  agree  in  a  mis- 
representation of  facts. 
Lay  (noun),  a  poem ;  lay  (adj.),  not  clerical,  as  lay-brother, 

lay-sister;    lay'man,  one  not  a  minister;    lay-figure, 

lay-fig'.er,  an  artist's  jointed  model  figure. 
Much  error  exists  in  the  use  of  the  two  verbs  "lay"  and  "  lie." 
Obs.  1.     "Lay"  must  have  a  noun  in  regimen  with  it,  and  means  to 

"place"  or  "  deposit." 
"Lie"  cannot  have  a  noun  in  regimen  with  it,  and  it  means  to 

"recline,"  to  "remain." 
Obs.  2.    "Lay"  is  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  "lay,"  and  the  past 

tense  of  the  verb  "lie." 

Obs.  3.    The  past  part,  of  "  lay"  is  laid,  and  of  "  lie  "  lain, 
EXAMPLES— 

The  hen  lays  an  egg.   The  man  lays  his  hat  down.   Rain  lays  the  dust. 
The  hen  laid  an  egg  yesterday.    The  man  laid  his  hat  on  the  table. 

The  rain  laid  the  dust. 
The  hen  has  laid  an  egg.    The  man  has  laid  his  hat  on  the  table. 

The  rain  has  laid  the  dust. 
The  hen  is  laying  an  egg.    The  man  is  laying  his  hat  on  the  table. 

The  rain  is  laying  the  dust. 
Obs.  "  egg,"  "hat,"  "  dust "  follow  the  verb  "lay"  in  proper  regimen. 

Errors  of  Speech. — 
There  let  it  lay  (Byron).    There  let  it  lie. 

They  laid  in  bed  till  the  clock  struck  ten  (Nursery  rhyme).  They  lay. 
I  have  lain  the  book  on  the  shelf  (I  have  laid. . ..). 

The  land  lays  very  low  (The  land  lies ). 

How  lays  the  battle  (How  lies "  Battle"  is  sifbject,  not  object). 

Here  will  I  lay  to-night  (Here  will  I  lie.. ..). 

The  land  lays  desolate  (lies ....     See  Lev.  xxvi.  34,  43  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  8). 

To  lay  in  ambush  (lie See  Josh.  viii.  9). 

They  lay  in  wait  for  blood  (lie See  Mic.  vii.  2 ;  Acts  xxiii.  21). 

"Lay,"  Old  English  lecg[an],  past  legede,  past  part,  leged. 
"Lie,"  Old  English  licg[an],  past  Iceg,  past  part,  legen. 

Lay'er,  a  stratum.    Lair  (1  syl.),  the  bed  of  a  wild  beast. 

Layer,  a  row  [of  bricks],  a  coat  [of  paint],  a  shoot  laid  in 

the  ground  for  propagating ;  lay'er-ing,  propagating... 
German  lage,  a  stratum  or  layer.    Lager,  a  lair  or  couch. 
Lazzarone,  plu.  lazzaroni,  laz'.za.rfj.ny,  Neapolitan  vagrants. 
Lazaretto,  plu.  lazarettos,  laz' .za.ret" '.tuze,  a  pest  house. 
Lazar-house,  laz'.ar  house,  a  hospital  for  lepers. 
(If  the  Italian  is  adopted,  as  in  "  lazzarone,"  the  double  z  should  be 
preserved  throughout.    If  "Lazarus"  is  to  be  the  model,  Lazzarone 
should  be  spelt  with  one  z.     "Lazaretto"  is  Franco-Italian,  and 
"Lazar-house"  English-French  and  a  hybrid. 
Italian  lazzarone,  lazzeretto  (II);  French  lazare,  lazaret. 

Lazuli,  luz'.u.li  or  lap'is-laz'uli,  an  azure-blue  mineral; 
Lazulite,  laz'.u.lite,  an  inferior  species  of  lapis-lazuli. 
Lapis-lazuli  is  neither  Latin  nor  Italian.    The  French  compound 
borrowed  by  us  is  meant  for  the  Italian  lapis  lazzaii  or  lazzalo. 
The  Latin  noun  lazuhis  means  the  "azure-blue stone,"  and  lapis, 
a  stone,  is  not  required.    (Arab  'I  azar,  the  azure  stone.) 
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Lazy,  lay'.zy,  indolent ;  la'zi-ness  (R.  xi.),  la'zi-ly.   (Welsh  llesg.) 
-el  (Lat.  'I'  or  -IV,  with  any  preceding  vowel),  nouns,  instrument, 

or  diminutive,  sparkle,  a  little  spark ;  candle,  table,  &c. 
Lea,  lee,  a  meadow,  a  field.    Lee,  defended  from  tho  wind. 

Leas,  leez,  plu.  of  lea.   Lees,  dregs.  Lease,  lice  [of  a  house]. 
"Lea,"  Welsh  lie.     "Lee,"  Old  English  hied,  shelter,  refuge. 
"  Ltes,"  Fr.  lie  (Lat.  llmus,  mud).  "  Lease,"  FT.  laisser,  to  let  one  have. 

Lead,  led  (a  metal),  leed  (to  conduct).    Led,  did  lead. 

Lead,  led,  a  metal,  to  cover,  with  lead;  lead-ed,  led'.ed; 

lead-ing,   led'. ing;    lead-en,   led"n,  mado  of  lead  (-en 

added  to  materials  denotes  "made  of,"  as  gold-en,  wood-en). 

Leads,  ledz,  a  roof  covered  with  lead,  slips  of  metal  inserted 

•  by  printers  between  the  lines  of  type,  a  point  for  writing ; 

Black-lead,  plumba'go  or  graph'ite,  a  compound  of  iron  and 

carbon;  White  lead,  oxide  of  lead.    Lead  pen'cil,  led... 
Lead,  leed,  to  convey ;  (past)  led,  (past,  part.)  led;  lead'-ing, 

lead'-er,  lead'er-ship  (-ship,  office  of) ;  lead'ing-strings ; 

a  lead'ing  question,  a  question  which  leads  to  the  answer. 
"Lead"  (metal),  Old  English  lead,  leaden. 
"Lead"  (verb),  Old  EngUsh  ldsd[ari],  past  Iddde,  past  part,  l&ded. 

Leaf  [of  a  plant],  leef.  Lief,  leef,  willingly.  Leave,  leve,  to  quit. 
Leaves,  leevz,  plu.  of  leaf  (3  per.  sing.  pres.  tense  of  leave). 
Leaf,  plu.  leaves.  (Nouns  in  -af  and  -If  make  the  plu.  in 

-ves,  R.  xxxviii.) ;  leaf-less ;    leaf -age  (-age,  collection), 

abounding  in  loaves,  season  of  leaves. 
Leaf -let,  a  small  leaf;  leafy,  leafiness  (Rule  xi) ; 
Leaf-stalk,  leef'-stawk,  the  stalk  of  a  leaf;  leaf-bud,  the  bud 

which  develops  into  a  leaf;   fruit-bud,  the  bud  which 

develops  into  fruit. 

"Leaf,"  Old  Eng.  leaf.     "Lief,"  Old  Eng.  Ie6f,  comp.  Zed/re,  rather. 
"  Leave,"  Old  Eng.  luSf,  aledf[ari],  to  giro  leave,  geledf[an],  to  believe. 

League,  leeg,  an  alliance,  a  cabal,  three  miles,  to  combine  for 
mutual  aid;  leagued,  leegd;  leagu-ing,  leeg' -ing  (verbs 
ending  in  any  two  vowels,  except  -ue,  preserve  both  bo 
fore  -ing,  Rule  xx.) ;  leagu-er,  leeg'.er. 

French  ligue,  a  union  ;  Latin  llgfre,  to  tie. 

"  League"  (three  miles),  Low  Latin  leuga  or  leuca;  French  lieu?. 

Leak,  leek,  a  chink,  to  ooze  out.     Leek,  a  kind  of  onion. 

Leaked,  leckd;  leak'-ing,  leak'-age  (-age,  act  of ),  leak'-y, 

leak'i-ness  (Rule  xi.);  to  leak  out,  to  get  "wind." 
"Leak,"  Old  Eng.  hleee,  hlece-scip,  a  leaky  ship.     "Leek,"  O.  E.  hue. 
Lean,  leen,  thin,  to  incline.    Lien,  Ic'.en,  an  obligation. 

(Past  and  p.p.)  leaned,  Icend,  or  leant,  lent.     Lent  (q.v.) 
(Comp.)  lean'-er,  (super.)  lean'-est,  lean'-ness,  lean'-ly. 
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A  lean-to,  a  building  the  rafters  of  which  lean  against 
another  building.    To  lean  on,  to  rest  on,  to  depend  on. 

"rean»  ft6^'  £,ld£ng>  hlin^n],  past  Minode,  past  part,  hlinod. 
Lean    (thin),  Old  English  Une  or  hldne,  v.  Mn[ian],  to  be  lean. 

Leap,  leep,  a  jump,  to  jump  ;    (past  and  past  part.)  leaped, 
leept,  or  leapt,  lept;    leap'-ing,  leap'ing-ly,  leap'-er; 
leap-frog,  jump-back;   leap-year,  every  fourth  year,  the 
date  of  which  will  always  be  an  exact  measure  of  4. 
Old  English  h  ledp[ari\,  past  hleop,  past  part,  hledpen. 

Learn,  lern,  to  receive  instruction.  Teach,  teech,  to  give  instruc- 
tion.  Learn.er,  lern'-er,  a  scholar.  Teacher,  teech'-er, 
an  instructor.  Learn'-ing,  lern'  -ing,  receiving  instruction,' 
knowledge  obtained  by  study  ;  learned  or  learnt,  lernt, 
acquired  by  study;  learn-ed,  lern'.ed,  wise  ;  learned-ly, 
lern'.ed.ly,  wisely.  The  learn'-ed,  the  book-wise.  ^ 
Errors  of  Speech.  — 

Lead  me  in  Thy  path  aud  learn  me  (Ps.  xxv.  4.  Prayer  Book  version) 
Such  as  are  gentle,  them  shall  He  learn  His  way  (fs.  xxv.  8  ditto) 
O  learn  me  true  understanding  (Ps.  cxix.  66,  ditto) 
[They  shall]  keep  My  covenant  ..  that  I  [will]  Jeoro'them  (cxxxii.  3) 
Old  Eng.  leornlmn],  past  ledrnode,  past  p.  letirnod,  ledrnere  a  learner  • 
ledrnigende,  learning  (part.)  ;  ledrnung,  learning  (verbal  noun).     ' 
Lease,  leece  [of  a  house],  leeze,  to  glean.    Lees,  leez,  dregs. 
Leased,  leest,  let  for  a  term  of  years.    Least,  leest,  smallest. 
Leasing,  lee'.sing,  letting  on  a  lease,  lee'.  zing,  lying. 
Leasehold,  property  held  by  lease;  lease-hold'er. 
Less'or,  one  who  gives  a  lease.  Less'ee,  one  who  holds  a  lease. 
Less'er,  smaller  in  size.    Leaser,  lee'.zer,  a  gleaner. 
"Lease"  (a  contract),  Fr.  laisser,  to  leave,  to  let.     "Lees  "  Fr  lie 
"Lease"  (to  glean),  Old  English  les[an],  to  glean  ;  Use,  a  gathering 
'  Leasing'  (lying).  Old  Eng.  leaning,  leas,  falsehood  ;  kalian],  to  lie. 
Leash,  leesh,  three  head  of  game,  three  hounds,  &c.,  to  hold  by 

a  string  ;  leashed,  leeshd  ;  leash'-ing. 
A  brace  is  a  couple.    Two  brace  =  4.    Two  leash  =  0. 
Fr.  laisse;  Low  Lat.  lesia;  Lat.  l&queus,  a  noose  (Gk.  lugos,  a  withe). 
Leasing,  lee'.  zing,  lying,  gleaning.  (0.  E.  leasung,  lese.  See  lease.) 
Least,  leest,  smallest.    Leased,  leest,  let  on  lease.    Lest  (q.v.  ) 
At  least  or  At  the  least  ?    "  At  least"  =  at  any  rate.    (This 
is  the  Old  Eng.  adv.  prefix  eet-).   "  At  the  least  "...requires 
a  noun  to  follow  as  At  the  least  [disturbance],  "least" 
being  an  adj.     In  the  least,  i.e.,  in  the  least  [degree]. 
The  degrees  are  [little],  less,  least.     "  Little  "  is  not  of 
the  same  root,  but  is  supplied  for  want  of  a  positive. 
Old  Eng.  [leas,  opposite  of  full]  comp.  Icesse  or  Icessa  flces-ra),  super 
last  flces-estj,  "Icessa"  or  "Icesse"  is  our  "lesser,"  and  "less"  it 
merely  a  contracted  form.     "  Leased,"  Fr.  laisser.     "Lest,"  Old 
Eng.  thy  Ices,  the  less,  lest  that. 
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Leather,  lerh'.er,  prepared  hides.     Lather,  larh'.er,  soap-froth. 
To  leather,  to  beat  with  a  leather  strap;  leath'er-ing,  a 
beating ;  leath'ery,  tough,  resembling  leather ;  leathern. 
"Leather,"  O.  E.  lether,  lethern.  "  Lather,"  0.  E.  lethr[ian],  to  lather. 
Leave,  leev,  permission,  to  quit,  (past  and  past  part.)  left. 

Leaves,  leevz,  doth  leave,  also  the  plu.  of  leaf  (which  sec); 
leav-ing  (K.  xix.),  leev'. ing.    Leavings,  lee'.vmgz,  refuse. 
To  leave  off,  to  desist.    To  leave  out,  to  omit. 
Left  to  oneself,  left  to  one's  own  devices,  left  nlone. 
As  "  leave  "  is  a  verb  transitive,  the  follovnng  are  elliptical. 
I  shall  not  leave  till  to-morrow  (leave  this  place). 
He  left  by  train  (left  this  house,  this  place). 
Old  Eng.  l(kf[an\,  past  U-fde,  past  part.  Id-fed.     "  Leaf,"  O.  K.  /,,//. 
"Left"  [hand],  Old  Eng.  lef,  left  or  weak,  the  weak  hand,  and  not  as 

Dr.  Trench  asserts  "the  hand  that  is  left "  or  not  used. 
(Every  word  but  one  in  "  lea-"  belongs  to  our  native  lanyuagej 

Leaven,  leu''n,  ferment.    Eleven,  e.lcv"n,  one  more  than  ten. 
To  leav'en ;    leavened,   lev"nd ;    leaven-ing,    lev"n.inrj ; 

leaven-er,  lev"n.er.     (Fr.  levain;  Lat.  levare,  to  raise.) 
Lecherous,  letch'.e.rus,  lustful ;  lech'erous-ly,  lech'erous-ness ; 

lechery,  letch'.e.ry,  debauchery ;   lech'er,  a  debauchee. 
O.  E.  legerscipe,  fornication,  adultery ;  Low  Lat.  leccator,  a  debauchee. 
Lecturn,  Ick'.turn  (not  lectern),  a  reading-stand. 

Low  Latin  lectumium,  Latin  lectrum,  a  reading-desk. 
Lection,  lek'.shitn,  a  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be 
read  in  Church,  a  MS.  "reading";    lec'tor,  a  reader; 
lection-ary,  lek'.shun.u.ry,  a  book  of  the  "  lessons." 
Lecture,  lek'.tchur,  instructive  discourse  read  from  [notes] ; 
a  reproof,  to  give  a  lecture ;  lectured,  lek'.tchtird;  lec'tur- 
ing  (E.  xix.),  lec'tur-er,  lec'ture-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 
Lesson,  les'son,  a  task,  selected  portion  of  Scripture. 
Lat.  lectio,  lectionarium,  lector,  lectura,  v.  Igggre,  sup.  lectv.m,  to  read ; 
Fr.  lef  on;  Germ,  lesen,  to  read,  lesung,  a  lesson,  a  reading. 

Led,  conducted  (past  and  p.p.  of  lead,  leed).   Lead,  led,  a  metal. 
A  led-horse,  a  sumpter-horse.     A  led-captain,  an  obse- 
quious guest  who  acts  as  " padding"  to  the  host. 
"Led,"  Old  Eng.  Mdan,  past  !<eddc,  past  part.  Idded,  to  lead,  to  guide. 
"Led-horse,"  O.  Eng.  hlwden-horse  or  'Iccd'-horse,  a  sumpter  or  laden* 

horse,  similarly  lade-saddle,  the  saddle  for  a  sumpter-horse. 
"Led-captain,"  the  "captain"  In  leading-string*,  a  lady's  man. 

-ledge  (Anglo-Saxon  suffix  -lach,  -lac);  gift,  state ;  knmc-ledge. 
Li~'dge,  a  ridge,  a  rim,  a  fillet,  a  spline.    (0.  E.  lecg[an],  to  lay.) 
Lod'ger,  an  account-book,  an  extra  line  in  the  staff  [of  music]. 
German  lager[buch],  stock  book.    (The  d  is  interpolated.) 
Ledger  lines  (in  music)  means  ledges  for  the  notes  out  of  the  staff. 

40 
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Lee,  defended  from  the  wind.    Lea,  lee,  &  field,  a  meadow. 
Lee-shore,  the  shore  upon  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Under  the  lee  of  [A.],  [A.]  being  between  you  and  the  wind. 
The  lee  Bide,  the  side  on  which  the  wind  does  not  blow ; 
the  weather  side,  the  side  on  which  the  wind  does  blow ; 
thus  if  the  wind  blows  on  the  starboard,  the  starboard  is 
the  weather  side,  and  the  port  the  lee  side.         ^{ 
Lee-ward,  lu'.'rd,  in  the  direction  of  the  lee  side. 
Windward,  wind.'rd,  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  from 

which  the  wind  blows. 

Lee-way,  the  loss  of  way  caused  by  drifting  to  leeward. 
"Lee,"  Old  English  hied,  shelter,  refuge.    "Lea,"  Welsh  lie. 
Leech,  a  blood-sucker,  a  physician;  leech-craft,  medical  skill. 

Old  English  Idee,  a  medical  man,  a  blood-sucking  worm  ;  Icece-crceft. 

Leek,  a  kind  of  onion.    Leak,  leeJc,  a  chink,  to  ooze  from  a  chink. 

"Leek,"  Old  Eng.  leao.     "Leak,"  O.  E.  hlece,  hlece-scip,  a  leaky  ship. 

Leer,  a  libidinous  side-look,  to  look  with  a  leer ;  leered  (1  syl.j, 

leer'-ing,  leer'ing-ly ;   leer'-er,  one  who  leers. 
Lees,  leez,  dregs  [of  wine].    Lease,  leece,  a  contract. 

"  Lees,"  Fr.  lie  (Lat.  lirnus,  mud).   "Lease,"  Fr.  Idisser,  to  let  one  have. 
Leet,  an  Anglo-Saxon  senate  and  law-court ;   court-leet. 

Old  Eng.  lead,  the  people,  leod-wita,  a  legislator;  Low  Lat.  leta,  a  leet. 
Leeward,  lu.'rd;  lee-way.     (See  Lee.) 

Left,  not  right,  past  and  past  part,  of  leave ;    left-hand,  the 
"weak"  hand  (not  as  Dr.  Trench  says  the  "left"  or  unused 
hand) ;  left-handed,  one  who  uses  the  left-hand  most. 
A  left-handed  marriage,  mur'. ridge,  a  German  marriage 
allowed  to  the  nobility,  which  can  be  dissolved  without 
divorce,  also  called  a  Morganat'ic  marriage. 
(The  bridegroom  pledges  his  troth  with  the  "  left"  hand.  Morganatic 
'means  "curtailed"  or  "  limited,"  because  the  rights  of  the  bride  are 
limited  to  the  dowry,  and  do  not  extend  to  the  husband's  estates.} 
Old  Eng.  Iff,  left,  weak  (not  from  v.  Uef[an}),  past  It&fde,  p.  p.  l&fed. 

Leg,  a  member  of  the  animal  body ;  legged,  legd,  having  legs ; 
legg'ings  (E.  i.),  covering  for  the  legs  (when  a  pair  caii  be 
divided  into  two  articles,  it  has  a  sing.:   as  a,  leaning.  ;i 
glove;  otherwise  it  has  nosing.:  as  scissors,  tony?);  leg-less. 
To  take  leg-bail,  to  run  away  from  one's  creditors, 
Icelandic  leggr,  a  stalk  or  stem.    In  Italian  lacco,  means  a  loir. 
Legacy,  plu.  legacies,  leg'.u.siz,  a  bequest  of  movable  property. 
Leg'ator,  one  who  leaves  a  legacy. 
Leg'atee',  one  to  whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed. 
Latin  Ifgri.tnr,  Iffifitum-,  a  legacy,  v.  If  (tare,  to  bequeath.     (This  Latin 
verb  must  not  be  confounded  with  V<jo,  IS'tjcre,  to  road.) 
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Legal,  lee'.gul,  according  to  law  ;  le'gal-ly,  legality ;  legalise, 
lee' .fjiil.lze  (Rule  xxxi.),  to  render  lawful ;  legalised, 
lee'.gul.izd ;  le'galis-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

A  legal  tender,  coins  which  may  be  legally  offered  in 
payment  of  a  debt  (copper  to  the  extent  of  Is.,  silver 
to  the  extent  of  40s.,  gold  to  any  amount). 

Latin  legdlis,  legalttas  (lex,  gen.  legis,  a  law). 

Legate,  ley' .ate.  (not  lee'. gate,  ii  has  no  connection  with  legal), 
leg'ate-ship  (-shift,  office  of);  legatine,  Icy'.a.tinc,  adj. 

Legation,  l$<gay'.shun,  the  ambassadorial  suite. 

(The  first  vowel  is  long  in  Latin,  so  is  it  in  legacy.} 

Latin  legdtus,  legatio  (from  liyare,  to  send  on  an  embassy). 

Legend,  ledg'.end  (not  lee'.gend),  a  traditional  tale,  the  words 

round  the  rim  of  a  coin ;  legendary,  lcdfi"n.du.ry. 
Latin  legenda,,  things  to  be  read.    Applied  originally  to  a  book  of 
lessons  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Komish  church ;  then  to  the 
chronicles  of  saints  and  martyrs  read  at  matins  and  meals. 

Legerdemain,  ledg'.er.df.main,  sleight  of  hand. 

English-French  for  tour  de  main, — "leger  de  la  main"  is  light-fin* 
gered  (Kule  Ixiii.) 

Leghorn,  le.gurn',  a  plait  for  bonnets  originally  made  at  Leghorn. 
Legible,   ledg'.i.b'l,  easy  to  be  read ;    legible-ness,  legibly ; 

legibility,  ledg'.lMl".i.ty.    Negative  il-legibility. 
Latin  leglbUis,  (Ugtre,  to  read  ;  Greek  Uqo,  to  recount,  to  tell). 
Legion,  lee'.djun,  a  Roman  brigade  of  600  horse  and  6,000  foot. 
Legion  of  honour,  a  French  order  of  merit  (by  Napoleon). 
Legionary,  Icc'.djunM.ry,  adj.  of  le'gion.     Legendary  (q.v.) 
Legendary,  Icdg'.en.dary,  fabulous,  adj.  of  leg'end,  q.v. 
Latin  Kyio,  gen.  WgwnAs,  tegiondrius  (WgSre,  to  pick  out,  to  select). 
Legislate,  ltdfl'.iss.latc,  to  enact  laws ;  leg'islJit-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

leg'islat-ing  (Rule  xix.);  legislative,  ledg'.lss.la.tw. 
Legislation,  ledg'.iss. lay". shun,  enaction  of  laws. 
Legislature,  ledg'.ws.la.tchur,  the  power  that  legislates  ; 
Legislator,  ledg'.iss.la.tor,  a  law-maker,  one  of  the  legisla- 
ture, (fern.)  leg'islatrix ;  le'gist,  one  skilled  in  law. 
Vr.  J/gislation,  Ugidatif,  legislature,  Uyiste,;   Lat.  legislator. 
Legitimate,  le.djit'.-t.mate,  lawful,  to  render  lawful;  legit'imat-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  legit'imat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  legit'imate'-ly, 
legit'imate-ness,  legit'imacy. 
Legitimation,  lc.djit'.i.may".slwn,  legalisation. 
Legitimise  (Ii.  xxxi.),  le.djU'.i.mtzc.  to  pronounce  a  child 
legitimate;   legitimised  (4  syl.) ;  legit'imis-iug  (E.  xix.) 
Legitimist  (in  France),  a  favourer  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Fr.  legitimation,  l:<iitimi$tr,  Ittrjitimcr;  Lat.  tegltimua,  legtttman. 

40—2 
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Legumen,  le.gu'.men,  pulse.     Legumine,  le.gu'.mtn,  a  product 

called  vegetable  caseine  [kas'.e.in],  obtained  from  pulse; 

Legumes,  le.gumz',  peas,  beans,  &c. ;  legu'minous,  -min.ut. 

Leguminosites,  U.gu'. mi.no". sites,  fossil  seeds  of  pulse  (-itc 

denotes  a  fossil,  Greek  lithos,  a  stone). 
French  ttgume,  Ugumes,  Ugumineux ;  "L&tin'lggumen,  pulse. 
Leisure,  le'.zhur,  time  unoccupied ;  lei'sure-ly ;  at  lei'sure,  not 
busy.  (Fr.loisir;  ~L&t.licet,itis lawful, hence  loisible,  lawful.) 
Lem'ma,  a  geometrical  proposition  assumed  as  granted,  and 
taken  to  help  out  the  proof  of  a  dependent  proposition. 
Dilem'ma,  a  perplexity,  two  antagonistic  propositions. 
Greek  ttmma,  anything  assumed  (lamb&no,  eiMmmai,  to  take). 
Lemon,  Icm'.on,  a  fruit ;  lem'on-ade  (-ade,  a  drink  "  made  of"). 

Span,  limon;  Ital.  Unions;  Lat.  llmunes,  plu. ;  Ind.  leemoo. 
Lemur,  lee'.mur,  one  of  the  monkey  tribe.    Lemures,  lem'.u.reez, 
ghosts.    "  Propitious  "  ghosts  were  by  the  Romans  called 
lares,  lair'rez  ;  "  evil "  ones,  Lar'vse. 

-lence  (Latin  -l-entia),  nouns,  "fullness  of";  corpu-lence,  full- 
ness of  corpus  (flesh);  vio-lence.    (See  -lent.) 
Lend,  (past)  lent,  (past  part.)  lent,  to  grant  temporary  use; 
lend'-ing,  lend'-er.      Loan,  the   thing  lent.      Borrow, 
bor'ro,  to  obtain  the  temporary  use  of  a  thing  lent. 
Old  English  ldn,  a  loan  ;  v.  l(tn[an\,  past  Ittnde,  past  part,  lamed. 
"Borrow,"  O.  E.  borg,  something  borrowed;  v.  borg[ian],  to  borrow. 

Length  (-th  added  to  adj.  converts  them  to  nouns).  Length, 
breadth,  depth,  but  height  (not  highth).  Length'-y, 
length'i-ness  (Rule  xi.),  length'i-ly;  length'.'wise  (not 
length-ways.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  termination  -wis,  in 
the  direction  of).  At  length,  at  last.  Length'-en  (-en 
signifies  "to  make"),  to  add  length  or  make  longer; 
lengthened  (2  syl.),  length'en-ing. 

Long,  (comp.)  long-er,  long'g'r ;  (super.)  long-est,  long'gest. 

Old  English  lang,  comp.  lenft-ra,  (super.)  leng-est,  length,  lengtogen, 

to  lengthen  ;  leng[iari],  to  make  long ;  past  lengde,  past  part,  lenged. 

Lenient,  lee'.m.ent  (not  Kn'.i.ent),  mild ;  le'nient-ly. 

Leniency,  lee'.ni.en.sy,  mildness ;  len'ity,  lenl.tive,  -tiv. 
Latin  lenltas,  lenfens,  gen.  lenientis,  v.  lenwe  (lenis,  mild). 
Lens,  lenz,  plu.  lens-es,  lenz'.cz,  an  optical  glass  for  changing 
the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light.      Crystalline  lens, 
kris'.tal.line  lenz,  the  middle  humour  of  the  eye. 
Lenticular,  len'tik'.u.lar,  in  the  shape  of  a  double  convex 

lens ;   lentic'ular-ly. 

Latin  lens,  gen.  lentis,  a  lentil ;  French  lenticulaire. 
-lent  (Lat.  -Z-ent[«s]),  adj.,  "  full  of":  as  vio-lent,  full  of  vis,  force  ; 
corpu-lent,  full  of  corpus  (flesh);  succu-lent,  full  of  juice. 
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Lent,  forty  days  fast,  beginning  with  Ash-Wednesday,  part,  of 

v.  lend;  Lent'en,  pertaining  to  Lent,  frugal  [in  diet]. 
Old  Eng.  leneten,  lent,  lenctcn-fdsten,  lent-fast,  lenden-tid,  lent-tido. 
Lentil,  len'.til,  &  plant  of  the  bean  kind. 

French  lentille,  Latin  lens,  a  lentil. 

Leo,   lee'.o,  the  lion,  the  fifth   sign   of  the   zodiac;   leonine, 

Ice'.o.nlne,  like  a  Jioii.  (Lat.  Ico,  a  lion ;  Icomnus,  adj.  of  leo. ) 

Leopard,  Uj/.ard,   the  lion-pard,  oll'spring  of  a  panther  iiml 

lioness  (pard  means  spotted,  "leopard"  the  spotted-lion ). 

Lat.  leopardus;  Gk.  leoparddlis  or  leopard&s,  the  lion-pard. 

Leper,  lep'.er,  one  affected  with  leprosy ;   leprosy,  lep'.r<~>.sy  : 

leprous,  lep'.rSs;  lep'rous-ness.    ^r.lepra,  lepros,  seal}'.) 

Leporine,  lep'.o.rine,  pertaining  to  a  hare.     Leporidas,  l-e.prr'- 

ri.dee,  the  hare  tribe  (4d<z,  a  group  or  family). 
.  Latin  Kporiiius  (Ifpus,  gen.  Ifptiris,  Greek  l&gSs,  l&gGs,  a  hare). 
Leprosy,  Up'.ro.sy ;  leprous,  lep'.rus.    (See  Leper. ) 
Lesion,  lee'.zhun,  injury.     (Fr.  Usion,  Lat.  kesio,  gen.  lasiunis.) 
-less  (nat.  suffix  leas),  "void  of,"  "loose  from":  fear-less,  joy -less. 
Less,  smaller  in  quantity,  shorter  in  duration,  &c. 

Less'er,  smaller  in  size,  is  always  in  contrast  with  greater: 
as  "  The  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  liglit 
to  rule  the  night."  The  lesser  Asia.  The  lesser  of  two 
circles  or  triangles,  &c.  (Never  in  contrast  with  much.) 
Less'-en,  to  make  less  (-en,  "to  make").  Lesson,  a  task. 
Lessened,  Icss'.end;  less'en-ing. 

Lesser  is  not  a  comparative  degree  of  less,  bnt  ivnothor  form  of  the 
comparative  degree  of  the  lost  positive.  The  adj.  supplied  is  little, 
but  "little"  is  not  of  the  same  root.  The  lost  adj.  is  leas,  the 
opposite  of  full. 

[Leas],  coinp.  lamia,  (lesser),  lrts-ra  shortened  into  la-a,  less,  and 
Icea-cst  shortened  into  least.  The  older  forms  were  Icensu  and  la'*>.it. 

Instead  of  "lesser"  being  a  double  comparative,  the  truth  is  that 
less  is  a  mere  contraction  of  lesser. 

Lesson,  less"n,  a  task.     Lessen,  less"n,  to  diminish. 

"Lesson,"  Fr.  lefon;  Lat.  lectio,  a  lesson.     " Lessen,"  O.  E.  las,  less. 
Less'or,  one  who  lets  on  lease.  Less'ee,  one  who  accepts  the  lease. 
Less'er,  less  in  size.    Leaser,  lee'.zer,  a  gleaner. 
"Lease,"  Fr.  laisse.     "Lesser,"  O.  E.  Jasse.     "Leaser,"  O.  E.  1es[an}. 
Lest,forfearthat,that...,not.  Leasijcest,  smallest.  List  [of  cloth]. 
"Lest,"  Old  Eng.  Ices.     "Least,"  Old  Eng.  last.     "List,"  O.  E.  lint. 
-let  (a  native  diminutive  suffix),  as  stream-let,  a  little  stream. 
Let,  (past)  let,  (past  part.)  let,  to  allow,  to  hinder,  to  put  to 
hire;  letting,  hindering,  putting  to  hire.     Hire  (1  syl.), 
to  take  on  a  consideration  what  is  let;  hir'-ing  (11.  xix.) 
Lett'-er,  one  who  lets,  one  who  hinders,  an  epistle,  part  of 
the  alphabet.    Hirer,  ftire'.er,  one  who  hires  what  is  let, 
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Let's,  contraction  of  let  us.  "  Let's  go  birdsuesting,  you,  I, 
and  Harry"  (you,  me,  and...),  "let  us,"  viz.,  let  me,  with 
you  and  Harry...  "  Let  you  and  I  go"  (you  and  me). 
"  Let's  us  all  go"  (let's  all  go,  i.e.,  let  us  all  go). 

"  Let"  (to  allow),  Old  Eng.  kkV(a,ri\,  past  Ut,  past  part.  Mien. 
"  Let"  (to  hinder),  O.  Eng.  lett[ari],  past  lettc,  past  part,  lett,  to  clelax  , 
Y  These  two  verbs  are  often  used  indifferently.) 
"Letter"  ([of  the  alphabet],  an  epistle),  Latin  lltgra. 
Lethe,  lee'.rhc,  the  river  of  oblivion  ;  lethean,  le.rhee'.un  (not 

lee'.rhe.un),  adj.  of  Lethe;  lethal,  lee'.rhul,  deadly. 
Lethargy  <    leth'.ar.fjy,    morbid    drowsiness;     lethargical, 

le.Tlmr'.gi.kal;  lethar'gical-ly  ;  lethargic,  le.rhar'  .djlk. 
Gr.  UtM,  river  of  oblivion  ;  lethnrglkds  (lethand,  to  make  one  forget). 
Letter,  an  alphabetic  character,  an  epistle,  a  hinderer,  one  who 
lets  on  hire,  to  stamp  with  letters;  lettered,  let'.terd; 
let'ter-ing  ;  let'ter-er,  one  who  stamps  with  letters. 
Letter-box,  a  box  for  letters;   letter-car'rier,  letter-case, 
letter-paper;    letter-press,  printed  matter  from  type; 
letter-writer,  one  who...,  a  book  to  teach  letter-  writing. 
(The  following  have  "  i  "  for  the  first  vowel  and  only  one  "  t."  ) 
Literary,   lit'.e.ru.ry  ;    literature,    ttt'.e.ra.tiire  ;    literate, 

Kt'.e.rate,  learned  ;  il-lit'erate,  unlettered. 
Literati,  Ktf.e.ray'.ty,  men  who  profess  literature. 
Literal,   litf.e.ral,  letter  for  letter,  exact,  not  figurative; 
lit'eral-ly,  lit'eral-jiess.    Littoral,  llt'.to.ral,  pertaining 
to  the  sea-shore.     (Latin  littus,  the  sea-shore.) 
Letters  of  administration,  authorisation  to  administer  tbe 

goods  and  estates  of  a  person  deceased. 
Letter  of  advice,  notice  to  a  banker  or  merchant  of  some 

transaction  (as  of  goods  sent  off). 

Letter  of  credit,  a  bank  order  authorising  the  bearer  on 
his  travels  to  receive  a  stated  sum  of  money  for  which 
the  writer  will  hold  himself  chargeable. 
Letter  of  licence,  a  customs  permit  or  privilege. 
Letter  of  marque,  mark,  licence  given  to  a  private  ship  in 

time  of  war  to  seize  on  the  ships  of  a  hostile  state. 
Letters  pa'tent  (not  put'ent),  authorisation  for  the  holder 

to  enjoy  some  privilege  stated  in  the  document. 
Letters  testamentary,  authorising  an  executor  to  act. 
A  dead  letter,  one  lying  at  the  post-office  undelivered 

because  the  address  or  person  is  unknown. 
(The  error  of  spelling  "letter"  with  "  e-"  and  double  "-t"  we  take 
from  the  French,  but  in  "literary,"  etc.,  we  avoid  the  double  "t"  of 
the  French,  and  conform  to  the  Latin  models.     The  error  of  "  letter" 
with  double  t  is  still  worse,  as  the  first  vowel  should  be  long.) 
Latin  llUra.,  literce,  lUeralis,  lltffrdrius,  I'Mratura,  literati;  'French 
'leltrre  !  !  litttraire,  litte'ral,  litUrature.  • 
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Lettuce  (obs.  the  u),  let'.tiss,  a  table  vegetable  for  salads. 

(Tte  word  should  he  "lattuce"  or  "laetwe,"  the  first  syl.  being  "lac.") 
German  lattech;   Latin  lactuca  (lac,  milk),  the  milky  plant. 

Leucorrhea,  lu'.korree".ah,  a  female  ailment,  the  "whites." 

French  leucorrhe'e  :  Greek  IcvkSs  rhM.    As  in  "diarrhoea"  the  r  is 
doubled  to  compensate  for  the  aspirato  which  cannot  be  expressed 
in  Greek.     The  Greek  form  of  "diarrhoea"  is  didppoia  (not 
Sidppoia,    from  did  peu),  and  the  Greek  form  of  "leucorrhea" 
would  be  \evic6ppoia.  (not  \evKOppoLO.  1'roni  \evi<6[s\peu). 
Levant,  Ic.vant',  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to 
abscond  without  paying  a  lost  bet ;  Levant'-er,  a  strong 
east  wind  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  one  who  absconds... 
Levant-ine,  le. van' .tine,  adj.  of  Levant,  a  silk  cloth  so  called. 
Gallavant,  yul'.la.vunt,  to  attend  on  ladies  with  gallantry. 
French  levant;   Italian  levante,  the  cast,  (Lat.  Kvdre,  to  rise,  to  ease, 
hence  "to  get  rid  of,"  "to  repudiate."    The  Latin  phrase  ore 
alieno  se  levare  means  to  pay  not  to  repudiate  a  debt). 
"Gallavant,"  a  corruption  of  Spanish  galantear,  French  galanterie. 

Levator,  Depressor,  le.vay'.tor,  de.prvs'.sor,  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
eye,  uvula,  &c.     The  levator  (of  the  mouth]  serves  to 
elevate  the  upper  lip,  the  depressor  to  draw  it  down,  Av. 
Latin  tevator,  a  lifter  up.    Depressor,  a  presser  down. 
Levee,  lev'  y,  a  court  reception.    Lev'y,  to  raise  troops,  &c. 

French  lci'<!e.  the  process  of  getting  up  and  dressing.    During  the 

monarchy  certain  gentlemen  were  privileged  to  pay  their  respects 

to  the  queen  during  her  "  Iev6e,"  and  these  visits  were  called  levee- 

vlslts,  but  what  we  call  a  court  levte  is  in  French  termed  a  rdpeption. 

"Levy"  (of  troops),  Fr.  levde;  Low  Lat.  Icvina;  Lat  Uvdrc,  to  raise. 

Level,  Icv'.el,  smooth,  even,  to  make  level;    levelled,  lev'. eld; 
lev'ell-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -EL),  lev'ell-er,  lev'ell-ness. 
The   degrees   of  "level"  are  nearly  level,  more  nearly 
level,  very  nearly  level,  quite  level ;  "  more  "  and  "  most " 
level  are  the  degrees  of  not  level. 

Old  English  Icefeldre,  lafel  (a  level),  Low  Latin  levella,  a  level. 
Lever,  lee'.ver,  one  of  the   mechanical   powers ;    lever-age, 

lee'.ver.age  (not  Icv'.er.age)  (-age,  the  act  of). 
French  levicr,  v.  lever,  to  raise  (Latin  I8vdre,  to  raise). 
Leveret,  lev'.e.ret,  a  young  hare.    (Fr.  levrant,  li&vre;  Lat.  lepus.) 

Our  word  is  the  French  lieme,  with  -et  diminutive. 
Leviathan,  le.vl'a.Thiin,  a  huge  sea-monster  alluded  to  in  tlm 

book  of  Job  xli.,  a  whale.     (Hebrew  l[e\.vi.th\a\n.) 
Levitation,  lev'. i.tay". shun,  the  opposite  of  gravitation,  or  the 
power  that  acts  in  opposition  to  gravitation.  (See  Levity. ) 
Levite,  lee'.vite,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  one  of  the  priestly 

order;  Levitical,  le.vlt' '.i.kal ;  Levitical-ly. 
Leviticus,  le.vlt'.tkus,  a  book  of  the  Bible  relating  to  the 
Jewish  priesthood.    (Levi,  third  eon  of  Jacob.) 
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Levity,  plu.  levities,  lev'.i.tu,  frivolity ;  levitation,  lev'.i.tay".- 

shun,  the  opposing  power  of  gravitation. 
Latin  Uvttas,  levis,  light. 

Levy,  lev'.y,  to  raise  troops,  to  impose  a  tax.    Lev'ee,  lev'y,  a 
court  reception.     (French  levee,  a  levy.)    See  Levee. 

Lewd,  lude,  wanton.     Looed,  ludc,  fined  at  the  game  of  loo  for 

not  having  won  a  trick ;  lewd'-ly,  lewd'-ness. 
Old  English  Itewede,  one  of  the  laity,  pertaining  to  the  laity.    Mar- 
riage and  courtship  being  forbidden  to  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy, 
"  lewdness  "  is  identified  by  them  with  the  laity. 

Lexicon,  lex'.i.kon,  a  dictionary;  lexical,  lex'.i.kal,  adj.;  lex'i- 

cal-ly,  lexicol'ogy,  lexicol'ogist. 

Lexicography,  lex'.i.kog".ru.fy,  the  art  of  compiling  a  dic- 
tionary; lexicographer, lex'.i.kog".ra.fer;  lexicographic, 
lex' .tko.gr -of" '.ik ;  lexicographical,  Icx'.i.ko.graf'.i.kal. 
Lexigraphy,  lex.ig'.ra.fy,  definition  of  words;  lexig'raphist ; 
lexigraphic,  lex'.i.graf'.ik;   lexigrapliical,  -gruf" d.lial. 
Lexicology,  lex'.i.kol.o.gy,  treats  of  the  proper  meaning  and 

application  of  words;  lexicol'ogist,  one  skilled  in... 
Greek  ISxikdn  (lexis,  speech  ;  Igg6,  to  speak) ;  Latin  lexicon. 
•'  Lexicography,"  Greek  lexiktin  graphein,  to  write  a  lexicon. 
"Lexigraphy,"  Greek  lexis  ijrapliein,  to  write  upon  words. 
"Lexicology,"  Greek  lex/ikon  IdgOs,  a  lexicon  treatise. 
Leydeu.jar,  lay'.d'njar,  ajar  used  in  electrical  experiments. 
From  Leijden  (Netherlands),  birthplace  of  Vanleigh,  the  inventor. 
Leze-majesty,  leez-mudye'.cs.ty,  a  crime  committed  against  the 
sovereign, treason, rebellion.  (L&t.[crhneri]lcEScemajestutis.) 
Liable,  li'.u.b'l,  responsible,  apt  to,  subject  to ;    li'able-ness ; 
liability,  plu.  liabilities,  li.a.l)U".i.tiz,  responsibility,  debt. 
Limited  liability,  responsibility  in  a  joint-stock  company 
limited  to  the  extent  of  one's  "  shares."   (Lat.  Kgo,  to  bind.) 
Liaison  (French),  le.ti'.zon,  an  intrigue.    (Latin  lirjare,  to  bind.) 
Liana,  le.d'.nah,  a  luxuriant  woody  climbing  plant. 
Liar,  II'. ar,  one  who  tells  falsehoods.  Lyre,  U"r,  a  lute.  (See  Lie.) 
Lias,  li'.as,  a  calcareous  clay.    Liars,  li'.arz,  plu.  of  liar.    Lyres, 

li'rz,  plu.  of  lyre.     Ly'-ers  [in  bed],  from  lie  (q.v.) 
Liasic,  li.us'.ik,  adj.  of  lias. 
Lias,  a  corruption  of  lyers  or  layers,  from  its  stratified  appearance  in 

the  quarries  where  it  is  worked. 
Liatris,  li.a'.trls,  a  flower  (meaning  unknown). 
Libation,  li.bay'.shun,  a  drink-offering.  Libration,  li.bray'.shun. 

Latin  libdtio,  libation  ;  libratio,  libration. 

Libel,   li'.bel,  a    lampoon,   to    defame.      La'bel,   a    direction. 
Libelled,  ll'.beld;   li'bell-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -EL),  ll'bell-er; 
libell-otis,  li'.bel.us,  defamatory ;   li'bellous-ly. 
Latin  libellus,  a  little  book.    It  meant  originally  "  a  plaintiff's  state- 
ment," hence  a  gross  exaggeration,  a  lampoon. 
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Liberal,   Kb'.e.rul,  generous;    A  liberal,   a  whig;    lib'eral-ly, 
liberality,  IW .e.rul" .i.ty ;   liberal-ism,  whiggism; 

Liberalise  (K.  xxxi.),  lib'.e.ral.ize,  to  free  from  narrow  views ; 
liberalised  (4  syl.);  lib'eralis-ing  (E.  xix.);  lib'eralls-er ; 

Liberate,  llb'.e.rate,  to  set  free.  Li'brate,  to  poise. 
Lib'erat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.) ;  lib'erat-ing ;  lib'erat-or ; 
liberation,  Kb'. c. ray". shun,  freedom  from  bondage. 

Libertarian,  tib'.er.tair"ri.un,  one  who  believes  in  the  "frcv. 
dom  of  the  will."  Necessita'rian,  one  who  believes  that 
man  must  do  what  he  does  do;  libertarian-ism. 

Liberticide,  llb.er'.tl.side,  a  destroyer  of  liberty. 

Libertine.Zi&'.cr.tT/t,  a  debauchee;  libertinism,  lib'.cr.t'itJ.^n. 

Lib'erty,  freedom ;  liberties,  llb'.cr.tiz,  unwarranted  free- 
dom of  conduct ;  The  liberties  [of  London],  limits  within 
which  certain  civic  immunities  are  enjoyed. 

Lib'erty  of  the  press,  freedom  to  print  and  publish. 

At  liberty,  disengaged,  free  from  restraint. 
Latin    lib&ralis,   llbfn'tlUas,    liberator,    libHrcitin,    llbtrare,    supine 
Ubfrdtum,  llbertlnus,  llbertas (liber,  free);  French  liberal,  libdrdliU, 
libcriin,  libertA  ("liberation,"  is  not  French). 

Libidinous,  tt.lnd'.i.nus,  lustful ;  libid'inous-ness,  libid'inous-ly. 

Latin  libldlnusus  (libido,  lust);  French  libidineur. 
Libra  (Lat.),  ll'.brah,  the  balance,  the  seventh  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
Library,  plu.  libraries,   li'.bra.r'iz  (not   li'.bu.ry),  a  room   for 
holding    books;    librarian,    H.bruir'r'i.un,   one   who    has 
charge  of  a  library;  libra'rian-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 
Latin  tibrdria,  llbrdrius  (llbcr,  a  book). 

Librate,  ll'.brate,  to  poise,  to  balance.     Lib'erate,  to  set  free. 
Llbrat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  librat'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  ITbratory. 
Libration,   librdy'.sJiuii,   applied    to    certain    phenomena 
connected  with  the  moon's  motion.  Liberation,  freedom. 
Latin  libratio,  librdre ;  French  libration. 
Libretto,  plu.  librettos  (Rule  xlii.),  li.bret'.tijze,  tlie  words  of  an 

opera.     (Italian  libret to,  a  little  book;  libro,  a  book.) 
Lice  (1  syl.),  plu.  of  louse,  as  mice  is  the  plu.  of  mouse. 
Old  English  Ms,  plu.  lys,  a  louse ;  miis,  plu.  mys,  a  mouse. 
Li'cence,  a  liberty,  a  permit.     Li'cense,  to  permit  (Rule  li.); 
li'censed   (2    syl.),  li'cens-ing  (Rule    xix.),  li'cena-er; 
licens-able,  li'.sen.sa,.b'l.    Li'censing  court. 
Licentiate,  ll.sen'.she.ate,  one  licensed  to  practise  [medi- 
cine] ;  licensed  victualler,  vit'.iil.cr,  one  licensed  to  sell 
wiiie  and  spirits,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 
Licentious,  li.sen'.shiis,  profligate;  licen'tious-ness,  licen'- 
tious-ly.     (Fr,  licence  (noun);  Lat.  Rcentia,  l\centiosus,) 
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Lichen,  tt'.ken  (not  litch"n  nor  lik"n),  rock  or  tree-moss. 

Lichenin,  li'.ken.in,  starch  of  Iceland  moss ;  lichenic,  li'.- 

ken.ik,  adj.  of  lichen.  (Lat.  lichen;  Gk.  leicMn;  Fr.  lichen.) 

Lich-gate,  Ktch-gate,  the  gate  at  the  entrance  of  a  cemetery 

where  the  coffin  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  clergyman. 
Old  English  lie,  a  dead  body  ;  lic-tdn,  a  sepulchre ;  He  geat. 
Lick,  to  wipe  with  the  tongue,  to  flog;  licked  (1  syl.),  lick'-ing. 
Lick'-er,  one  who  licks.    Liquor,  llk'.er,  "  spirits." 
Lick-spit'tle,  a  parasite ;  lick'ing,  a  drubbing. 
To  lick  the  dust,  to  fall  in  battle.    To  lick  up,  to  devour. 
To  lick  into  shape,  to  bring  into  order.     (It  was  once  sup- 
posed that  the  bear  had  to  lick  its  cub  into  shape.) 
Old  English  licc^ian],  to  lick  ;  past  liccode,  past  part.  Kccod. 
"Lick"  (to  flog),  O.  E.  slic[an\ ;  past  sliccde,  past  part,  slicced,  slice. 

Lickerish,  Uk'.er.ish,  dainty.    Liquorice,  lik'.er.iss,  a  drug. 

Lick'erish-ness,  lick'erish-ly.     (Germ,  leckcriy,  lickerish.) 
Licorice  or  liquorice,  ttk'.er.lss,  a  demulcent  drug. 
Lictor  (Latin),  lik'.tor,  a  consul's  fascis-bearer. 
Lid,  the  cover  of  a  box,  the  cover  of  the  eye.     (Old  Eng.  Mid.) 
Lie,  U,  a  falsehood,  to  recline.     Lay,  to  place.    Lye,  ley. 
Lie  (to   tell  falsehoods),  past  lied  (1  syl.),  ly'-ing,  li'ar. 
Lie  (to  recline),  past  lay,  past  part,  lain ;  ly'-ing. 
Lay  (to  place),  past  laid,  past  part,  laid;  lay'-ing. 
"Lie"  and  "lay"  are  constantly  misused  even  by  the  well-educated. 
Remember  "lie"  is  intransitive,  and  has  no  "object"  following  it ; 
but  "lay"istransitive,andhasan  "object  "expressed  or  understood. 
He  told  me  to  lie  down,  so  I  lay  down,  and  had  lain  down  an  hour 

when  John  arrived. 

He  told  me  to  lay  the  carpet  down,  so  I  laid  it  down,  and  it  had  been 
laid  down  an  hour  when  John  arrived. 

Errors  of  Speech. — 
Here  lays  the  body  of  poor  Mary  Ann  (Itis ;   "body"  is  not  the 

object  but  the  subject :  here  the  body  lies). 
He  told  me  to  lay  still  (to  lie  still). 
They  laid  in  bed  till  the  clock  struck  ten  (they  lay. .). 
The  ship  lays  in  the  downs  (lies). 
The  ship  laid  at  anchor  all  yesterday  (lay). 
The  enemy  laid  in  wait  for  you  (lay). 
That  stone  is  laying  in  the  way  (lying). 
These  goods  will  lay  on  my  hands  a  long  time  (He). 
This  trouble  lays  heavy  on  my  mind  (lies). 
The  troops  still  lay  under  arms  (lie). 
They  have  laid  in  the  trenches  all  night  (lain}. 
Suffolk  lays  south  of  Norfolk  (lies). 
He  has  laid  In  that  state  of  coma  for  a  week  (lain). 
"  Lie,"  Old  English  licg[ari],  past  leer/,  past  part,  legen. 
"Lay,"  Old  English  lecg\an],  past  legede,  past  part,  leged. 
"  Lie"  (to  tell  an  untruth),  Old  English  Ie6g[an],  past  le(tg,  past  part. 
togen,  leoycre  or  Itycre,  a  liar. 
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Liebei'kuhn,  lee'.bcr.kune,  a  reflector  attached  to  a  microscope. 

So  called  from  the  inventor,  Lieberkiihn,  a  German. 
Lief,  leef,  willingly;  as  lief,  as  readily.    Leaf  [of  a  book  or  tree]. 
"Lief,"  Old  Eng.  Ie6f,  comp.  Ictffre,  rather.    "Leaf,"  Old.  Eng.  leaf. 
Liege,  leege,  a  vassal,  bound  to  as  a  vassal ;    liege-lord,  the 

master  of  a  liegeman ;   liege-man,  a  vassal. 
Allegiance,  al.lee'.djance,  obedience  to  which  we  are  hound 

as  subjects.     Loyalty,  obedience  from  respect  to  law. 
French  lige:  Low  Latin  ligius  (Latin  ligdre,  to  bind). 
"Allegiance,"  Latin  al[ad\ltgo,  to  bind  to  one. 
"Loyalty,"  French  loyal,  loyaliste  (loi,  law,  Latin  lex,  gen.  Ifgis}. 

Lieu,  /</.<•«.    Lion,  U'.on.    Lean,  leen.    Lain,  lane.    Lane. 
Lien,  le'.en,  a  charge  on  property  for  debt. 
Lion,  a  wild  beast.     (Latin  leo,  gen.  leOnis.) 
Lean,  leen,  meagre,  thin,  to  incline. 

Lain,  past  part,  of  the  v.  lie,  to  recline.    (Old  Eng.  legen.} 
Lane,  a  narrow  road.    (Dutch  laan.) 
French  lien;  Latin  liydmen,  a  bond  (v.  llgare,  to  tie). 
Lien,  le'u,  place ;  in  lieu  of,  instead  of.     Loo,  a  game  with  cards. 

French  lieu  (Latin  Idcus,  &  place) ;  au  lieu  de,  in  the  place  of. 
Lieutenant,  lev' .ten' .ant,  an  officer  next  below  a  captain. 

Lieutenancy,  plu.  lieutenancies,  Jev.tSn'.an.siz,  commission 

of  lieutenant ;  lieuten'ant-ship  (-ship,  office.) 
Lieutenant-colonel,  plu.   lieutenant-colonels,  Uv.tSh'.ant 

ker'.nel,  officer  next  above  a  major  and  below  a  colonel. 

These  officers  are  styled  "  colonels." 
Lieutenant-general,  plu.  lieutenant-gen'erals,  officer  next 

above  a  major-general,   and  below  a  general.      These 

officers  are  styled  "generals." 

Lord  lieutenant,  phi.  lords  lieutenants  [of  counties]. 
{This  plural  should  be  lord-lieutenants  [of  Ireland  or  of  counties]. 
The  Gallicism,  "Lords  lieutenants,"  is  as  absurd  as  lords  mayors.) 
.French  lieutenant  (lieu  tenant,  Latin  Idcum  tinens,  holding  the  place 

of  another).    A  "lord  lieutenant"  is  vice-roy  or  deputy  of  the 

sovereign  ;  and  a  "lieutenant"  in  the  army  ia  (in  case  of  absence) 

the  Idcum  Unens  of  the  officer  next  above  him  in  rank. 

Life,  plu.  lives,  life,  llvz.  (This,  like  "  knife,"  knives,  "  wife," 
ivives,  makes  the  plu.  by  changing  "  fe"  into  "  ves.''  R.  xl.) 

Life-like,  life-less,  life'less-ly,  life'less-ness,  life'-long,  life'- 
belt,  life'-blood ;  life-boat,  -bate ;  life-buoy,  -boy  ;  life- 
guards, -yards,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  so  called  because 
they  "  guard  the  life  "  of  the  sovereign ;  life-guards'man, 
one  of  the  "life-guards";  life.interest ;  life-lines,  ropes 
in  rigging  to  hold  on  by ;  life-preser'verr  a  life-buoy,  a 
loaded  weapon  for  self-protection;  life-rent;  life-time. 

Life-annu'ity,  plu.  -annuities,  un.nu'.i.Viz,  a  sum  of  money 
paid  annually  during  life. 
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Life-assu'rance,  a  sum  of  money  paid  at  decease,  in  con- 

sidi'ation  of  an  annual  payment  during  life. 
Live'-ly,  animated;  liveli-ness  (Rule  xi.),  cheerfulness. 
("The  following  have  the  -i-  short  toithout  any  sufficient  reason.) 
Live,  liv ;  lived,  llvd ;  liv'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  live-long. 
The  liv'ing,  those  now  alive.     A  liv'ing.  church  prefer- 
ment.   Manner  of  liv'ing,  style  of  housekeeping. 
Old  English  llf,  lif-dag,  life-time  ;  Uf-leas,  lifeless  ;  lif-lic,  lively. 
Lif\ian\,  to  live,  past  lifode  or  lifeode,  past  part,  lifod  or  lifeod. 

Lift,  a  machine  for  lifting,  to  raise ;  llft'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  lift'ing, 
lift'-er.     Shop'-lift-er,  a  thief  who  steals  goods  exposed 
lor  sale ;   shop.lift'ing.     A  dead  lift,  a  body  in  which 
there  is  no  buoyancy;    lift'ing-gear,  an   apparatus  for 
lifting  the  safety-valve  of  steam-engines.    Lifts,  ropes  for 
hoisting  or  lowering  the  yard  arms.    Left,  omitted,  &c. 
Old  English  hlif{ian],  past  Jdifode,  past  part,  hlifod. 
"Lift,"  Old  English  lij\an\,  past  Idf,  past  part,  lifen. 

Ligament,  lig'.a.ment.    Ligature,  llg'.a.tchur. 

Ligament  (in  Anat.),  a  strong  elastic  membrane  connecting 

the  extremities  of  movable  bones;   ligament'-al. 
Ligature,  a  bandage,  a  tie  in  music,  waxed  thread  used  in 

surgical  operations  for  tying  veins  or  arteries,  a  double 

type-letter  on  one  shank. 

Ligan,  li'.gan,  goods  tied  to  a  buoy  and  sunk  in  the  sea. 
Flotsan,  goods  left  floating  on  the  sea  for  transport,  &c. 
Jetsan,  goods  cast  into  the  sea  to  lighten  a  ship. 
Lat.  Hgamentum,  Itgatura,  Ugare,  to  lie ;  Fr.  ligament,  ligature. 
Light,  lite,  medium  of  visibility,  not  heavy. 

Light,  light'er,  light'-est ;  light-ness,  light-ly. 

Light,  lite,  to  kindle,  (past)  lit  or  light'-ed,  (past  part.) 

[lit]  light'-ed. 

Light,  to  alight,  lit  [light'-ed],  (past  part. )  [lit]  light'ed, 
Some  contend  that  the  verb  "U<iht"  (to  kindle)  should  be  conjugated 

light,  lighted,  lighted,  and  the  verb  "light"  (to  settle J  light, 

lit,  lit,  but  (1)  there  is  no  such  distinction  in  the  original  verbs,  (2) 

no  such  distinction  hold*  in  ordinary  speech,  (3)  thf  'verb  "alight  " 

is  never  conjugated  alight,  alit,  alit,  but  always  alight,  alighted. 
A  lighted  candle  (not  a  lit  candle),  a  candle  burning. 
Lights,  lites,  the  lungs  of  quadrupeds.     (So  called  from 

their  lightness.)    Not  applied  to  the  lungs  of  man. 
Northern  lights,  the  auro'ra  borea'lis  or  "  dancing  fires." 
Lighten,  lite"n,  to  ease,  to  illuminate;  lightened,  llte"nd; 

lighten-ing,  llte''ning,  easing.  Lightning,  lite'ning  [flash]. 
Lightning  conduct'or,  a  rod  to  protect  from  lightning. 
Light'er,  llte',er,  a  large  flat-bottomed  boat  for  loading  and 
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unloading  ships  ;  light'er-man,  one  employed  in  a  "  light- 
er"; lighter-age,  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  "lighter" 
(-age,  something  done,  the  charge  for  doing  it). 

Light-house,  a  lighted  tower  to  warn  ships  of  danger. 

Light-dues,  tolls  on  ships  for  the  service  of  light-houses. 

Light-ship,  a  ship  with  a  light  anchored  near  a  shoal. 

Lightsome,  lite'.  sum,  airy  (-some,  native  suffix,  "full  of); 
light'some-ness,  light'soine-ly. 

Old  English  liht,  lihling,  lighting  ;  lihtung,  lightning  ;  lihtingnes, 

lightness  ;  Khtlire,  lightly.    (The  interpolated  g  is  quite  useless.) 

"Light"  (to  kindle),  liht[ari],  past  lihte,  past  part,  liht  or  liht[ianj, 

past  lihtede,  past  part,  lihted. 
"Light"  (to  settle),  lihl[an],  past  lihte,  past  part.  Wit  or  alHit[an], 

past  alihte,  past  part,  aliht. 

The  two  verbs,  therefore,  should,  in  strictness,  be  conjugated  thus:  — 
"Light  "  (to  kindle),  light,  lit  or  lighted,  lighted  or  lit. 
"Light"  (to  settle)  light,  lit  (not  li(ilitr.d),  lighted  (not  lit). 
Lignaloes,  llne-ul'Jize,  a  grove  or  planting  of  aloes  (Num.  xxiv., 

(i);  aloes-wood.     (Latin  lignum  aloes,  wood  of  aloes.) 
Ligneous  (E.  Ixvi.),  lig'.ne.tis,  woody,  resembling  wood. 
Lignine,  lig'.nm,  pure  woody  fibre. 

Lignite,  liy'.nite,  fossil  brown  coal,  exhibiting  the  wood 
origin  (-itc,  a  fossil).     Lignitic,  Kg.nlt'.ik,  adj.  of  lignite. 
Ligniferous,  Kg.nlf'.e.rus,  producing  wood.     (Lat.  ferem.) 
Ligniform,  lig'  .ni.form,  resembling  wood.     (Latin  forma.) 
Lignify,  Ug'.ni.fy,  to  con  vert  to  wood  ;  lignifies,  ttg'.rti.fize; 
lignified,  lig'.ni.flde  (Kule  xi.)  ;  lig'nify-ing  ;   lignifica. 
tion,  lfg'.ni.fi.kay".shun,  conversion  into  wood. 
Ligniperdous,  lig'.ni.per".dits,  wood  destroying.  (Lat.  perdo.) 
Lignum  vite,  liij'.num  vi'.tee,  the  tree-of-life,  i.e.,  the  life- 

enduring  tree.     (Its  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable.) 
Latin  lignum,  wood,  ligneus,  &c.,  lignijier,  lignum  vitce. 
-like  (native  suffix  lie),  adj.,  resembling,  like  :  as  god-like. 
Like  (1  syl.),  resembling,  in  the  same  manner  ;  like'-ly,  likeli- 

hood (E.  xi.,  -hood,  state,  condition),  like'li-ness. 
Llke'-ness,  a  portrait,  resemblance  ;  like-mind'ed. 
Had  like  [to  be  drowned],  Had  like  [to  break  his  head], 

came  little  short  of  being,  chanced,  nearly. 
Like,  to  approve  of;   liked  (1  syl.),  llk'-ing  (Eule  xix.) 
Likes  and  dislikes,  attachments  and  aversions. 
Liken,  llke"n,  to  compare  ;   lik'ened  (2  syl.),  lik'en-ing. 
Likewise,  likc'-wlse,  also,  in  like  manner. 
(Like  is  used  as  a  verb,  adj.,  and  adv.,  but  should  never  be  used  as  a, 
conjunction;  hence  the  following  expressions  should  be  avoided.) 
Like  you  do,  like  you  say  (as). 
Like  I  do,  like  we  do,  like  he  is  (as). 
Old  English  U>-,  tic-ness,  v.  Zfc[iVm],  past  licode,  past  part,  llcod. 
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Lilac,  ll'.lak  (not  lay'  .lak  nor  lay'.luk),  a  shrub,  a  colour. 

Persian  lilac;  Spanish  lilac;  French  lilas. 
Liliputian,  Kl'.i.pil".shun,  dwarfish,  a  dwarf. 

So  called  from  Swift's  tale  of  "Gulliver's  Travels"  to  Liliput. 
Lilt,  a  cheerful  song,  to  sing  cheerily,  to  do  a  thing  dexterously; 

lilt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  lilt'-ing. 
Gpthic  lulla,  Low  German  lollen,  German  lallen. 

Lily,  plu.  lilies,  Wfllz,  a  flower;  liliaceous,  lil'll.d".shus,ad^of  lily, 
(not  li.lay'.shiis),  Rule  Ixvi.  ;    liliacese,    ni'li.a".se.e.  (not 
li.lay'.se.£)  the  order  containing  the  lily  (-acece  [in  BotJ],  an 
order  of  plants)  ;  lilied,  III'  lid,  adorned  with  lilies. 
Latin  liKurn,  lilldceus  ;  Greek  leirion  ;  Spanish  lirio. 
Limacious,  ll.may'.shus,  slimy,  pertaining  to  a  snail,  snail  like. 
(Lat.  nouns  in  -ax,  add  -cious,  not  -ceous  for  adj.  suflix,  R.  Ixvi.) 
Limacidae,  ll.mus'.i.de,  the  snail  family  (-idee,  Gk.  a  family). 
Latin  Umax,  gen.  limacis,  the  slug  or  snail. 

Limb,  Urn,  a  member  of  the  body,  the  edge.    Limn,  Km,  to  draw. 
Limbed,  ttmd,  having  limbs  ;  limb'  -less,  without  limbs. 
"Limb  "  (of  the  body),  Old  Eng.  Km.    "Limb"  (border),  Lat.  limbus. 
"Limn"  (to  draw  or  paint),  Lat.  lumlno;  Fr.  enluminer,  to  illuminate. 
Limber,  Km'.ber,  flexible.     (Old  English  lempe,  pliancy.) 
Limbo,  plu.  limbos,  lim'.boze  (R.  xlii.),  the  frontier  of  hell,  where 
there  is  neither  happiness  nor  misery;    in  limbo,  in 
prison,  in  pawn,  under  restraint. 
Italian  limbo;  Latin  limbw,  the  edge. 
Lime  (1  syl.),  an  earth,  a  fruit,  to  smear  with  lime  earth,  to 

entangle;  limed  (1  syl.),  llm'-ing,  llm'-y,  llm'i-ness. 
Lime'-bur'ner  ;  lime'-kiln,  a  place  for  burning  lime-stone; 
lime'  -water,  water  impregnated  with  lime  ;  lime'-stone. 
Slaked  lime,  slukf-lime,  hydrate  of  lime  or  lime  watered. 
Lime-light,  lime.'  -lite,  Drummond's  light  produced  by  pass- 
ing upon  a  small  ball  of  quick  lime  a  stream  of  oxygen 
gas  through  the  flame  of  alcohol.     Lime'-white. 
Lime-juice,  -jucc,  juice  of  the  lime-fruit;  lime'-plant,  the 
May-apple.    Bird'-lime,  a  glutinous  substance  for  catch- 
ing birds.    Lime'.hound,  a  hound  for  boar-hunting. 
"Lime"  (the  earth),  Old  Eng.  Urn,  mortar,  bird-lime;  Lat.  llmus, 

mud  ;  ge-liin[ari\,  to  gliie  ;  past  fie-limede,  past  part,  ge-limed. 
"Lime"  (the  fruit),  the  citrus-limetta, 

"  Lime-hound,"  the  hound  led  by  a  learn  or  string.    ("Fr.  lien,  a  band.  ] 
Limit,  Km'.tt,  the  utmost  extent,  boundary,  to  bound  ;  llm'it-ing, 
llm'it-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  lirn'ited-ly,  lim'ited-ness,  lim'it.er, 
lim'it-able;  limitary,  Km'  M.terry,  restrictive. 
Limitation,  limf.i.tay".ahun,  restriction. 
Limited  liability,  money  liability  limited  to  the  number  of 
shares  held.    Limited  liability  company,  plu.  -nies. 
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Lim'it-less,  without  limit.    Unlimited,  illimitable. 

Latin  limes,  gen.  llmltis,  llmitflris,  llmitdtio,  limttdre. 
French  limite,  v.  limiter,  limitation,  illimite'. 
Limn,  Km,  to  draw  or  paint.    Limb,  Urn,  a  member  of  the  body. 

Limned,  limd ;  limning,  llm'.ing ;  limn-er,  lim'.er. 
Fr.  enluminer,  to  illuminate ;  Lat.  illumtnare.    "Limb,"  O.  E.  Urn. 
Limp,  flexible,  to  halt  in  walking ;    limped,  limpt ;    limp'-ing, 

limp'ing-ly;  limp'-er,     (Old  Eng.  limp-halt,  lame.) 
"  Limp"  (flexible),  Old  English  lempe,  pliancy,  =  Latin  linUan. 
Limpet,  Km'. pet,  a  shell  fish.     Limpid,  llm'.pid,  clear  [stream]. 
"Limpet,"  Lat.  Igpas,  gen.  ttpddis:  Gk.  Upas,  so  called  from  it  cling- 
ing to  the  rock  (Idpas,  a  bare  rock  or  crag).    " Limpid"  (see  below). 
Limpid,  llm'.pid,  clear  [running  water].    lam'pet,  a  shell-fish. 

"Limpid,"  Lat.  limpldus.     "Limpet,"  Lat.  Upas,  gen.  lepddis  (v.s). 
Limulus,  llm'.u.lus,  the  king  crab.     (Latin  limulus,  crooked.) 
Lmch'-pln,  the  pin  which  fastens  a  wheel  in  the  axle-tree. 
Old  Eng.  lynis-penn,  an  axle-tree  pin  (Welsh  pin,  a  pin  or  pen). 
Linden,  lin'.den,  a  lime-tree.     (Old  Eng.  lind,  the  linden-tree.) 
Line  (1  syl.)  a  rope,  a  string,  a  row  of  letters,  a  lineament,  a 
mark,  a  calling,  a  family  descent,  the  12th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  line,  the  equator.    A  line  of  battle,  a  rank  or  row  of 
soldiers  or  ships  arranged  for  battle.     Li'iier,  one  of  a 
line  of  trading  ships. 

Troops  of  the  line,  the  regular  infantry  regiments. 
Horizontal  line,  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Vertical  line,  a  line  at  right-angles  to  an  horizontal  line. 
Parallel  lines,  lines  equi-distant  throughout. 
Line  of  beauty,  Hogarth's  dogma  about  a  curve  -~— 
Line  of  defence,  the  line  of  fire  of  the  ilaiik  of  a  bastion. 
Line  of  dip,  the  slope  of  a  stratum. 
Line  of  fire,  the  direction  in  which  the  guns  fire. 
Line  of  march,  the  route  taken  by  an  army  on  march. 
Line  of  operations,  the  different  points  of  attack. 
Right  line,  a  straight  line.    Hard  lines,  ill-treatment. 
Line,  to  cover  the  inside  of  a  garment,  <fcc. ;    lined  (1  s\l.  , 

lln'-ing,  covering  the  inside...,  the  material  used  for... 
(The  following  cJiange  the  quantity  of  the  first  vowel.) 
Lineage,  lin'.e.age,  race,  progeny  (-age,  Fr.  collective  suffix). 
Lineal,   Kn'.e.al,  in   a  direct  line   from   some   ancestor ; 
lin'eal-ly ;      lin'ear,   consisting    of   lines ;     lin'ear-ly ; 
lin'ear  numbers,  those  which  relate  to  length  only; 
lin'ear  perspec'tive  regards  the  magnitudes  of  objects  as 
they  stand  in  reference  to  the  vanishing  points. 
Ae'rial  perspective  takes  cognizance  of  light  and  shadow. 
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Lineament,  lin'.e.u.ment,  feature.    Lin'iment,  embrocation. 
Lineaments,   lin'.e.a.ments,   the    distinguishing    lines    or 

marks  of  the  face.    Lin'iments,  embrocations. 
Old  Eng.  line;  Lat.  llnea,  llnedlis,  llneamentum,  llnearis,  v.  linedrc, 
to  draw  lines ;  Fr.  lignage,  lineage,  lin^aire,  lineament,  liniment. 
Linen  (not  linnen),  Im'.en,  cloth  made  of  flax,  underclothing, 
made  of  linen  ;   linen  draper,  one  who  sells  linen  cloth. 
Old  Eng.  linen;  Lat.  llnum,  flax ;  Gk.  llndn  (with  the  i  long). 
-ling  (native  patronymic),  offspring,  descended  from,  and  hence 

dim.  \first-ling  (first  offspring),  duck-ling  (a  little  duck). 
LTng,  heather,  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind.     (Danish  lyng,  heather) 
Lingel,  llng'gel,  a  little  tongue  of  leather,  shoemaker's  thread. 
Lingula,  lln'.gu.lah,  molluscs,  with  tongue-shaped  valves. 
Lat.  lingiila,  a  little  tongue  (lingua):  Fr.  ligneul,  shoemaker's  thread. 
Linger,   Kng'ger,  to   tarry;    lingered,   ling'gerd;    ling'er-ing, 

ling'ering-ly ;  ling'er.er,  one  who  hangs  behind. 
Old  English  lang[ian\,  past  langode,  past  part,  langod. 
Lingo,  phi.  lingoes  (R.  xlii.),  lln'.gdze,  dialect.     (Lat.  lingua.) 
Linguist,  lin'.gwist,  one  who  knows  several  languages ;  linguistic, 

Un.gwis'Mk;  linguistics,  science  of  languages. 
Lingual,  Kn'.gwul,  formed  by  the  tongue;  lin'gual-ly. 
Linguals,  lin'.gwalz,  letters  formed  by  the  tongue,  as  sh,  zh. 
Linguadentals,  ttn'.gwa-deri.talz,  letters  formed  by  the  joint 

action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as  d,  t,  dh,  th. 
Linguiform  (-giu-  not  -gua-),  tongue-shaped. 
Lingel,  lin'.ggl,  a  little  tongue  of  leather. 
Lingula,  lin'.gu.lah,  molluscs,  with  tongue-shaped  valves. 
Lingulate,  Kn'.gu.late,  tongue-shaped. 
French  lingual,  linguiste;  Latin  lingua,  lirgula. 
Liniment,  lin'.f.ment.    Lineament,  Kn'.e.u.ment. 
Liniment,  an  embrocation. 

Lineament,  feature,  a  distinguishing  character  of  the  face. 
"Liniment,"  Latin  linimentum,  an  ointment  (linlre,  to  besmear). 
"Lineament,"  Latin  llneamentum,  a  diagram,  an  outline,  a  mark. 

Link,  one  ring  of  a  chain,  a  torch,  to  join  by  links  or  bonds; 
Links,  plu.  of  link.     Lynx,  links,  a  wild  animal. 
Link,  linked  (1  syl.),  link'-ing;    link-motion,  -mo'.shun, 

an  apparatus  for  reversing  steam  engines. 
Link'-boy,  a  street  torch-bearer. 
"Link"  (of  a  chain),  German  ge-lenk. 

"Link"  (a  torch),  Lat.  lychnus,  a  lamp  or  link ;  Gk.  luchnos,  alight. 
Linnaean  [system],  Kn.nee'.an,  that  of  Linnccus,  the  Swede. 
Lin'net,  the  flax-bird,  so  called  from  its  feeding  on  flax. 

Old  Eng.  lincee,  the  flax-finch  (lin,  flai);  Welsh  llinos  (llin,  flax);  Fr. 
linotte.  In  Lat.  carduelis,  the  thistle-bird,  which  is  so  called  from 
carduus,  thistle,  on  which  it  feeds. 
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Linoleum,  linnd'.le.um,  floor-cloth  on  a  basis  of  linen  or 
Greek  llnon,  made  of  flax  ;  Latin  linum,  flax,  flax-thread. 

Linseed  (not  lintsecd),  lm'  .seed,  the  seed  of  flax.    (O.  ' 

Linsey-woolsey,  lin'.ze  wool'.ze,  a  fabric  of  mixed  linen  ant  wool. 

Linstock,  Im'.stok,  a  gunner's  match  once  used  for  firing  cannon. 
Compound  of  lint  and  stock,  a  stock  or  staff  with  a  lint  cap. 

Lint,  the  fluff  of  scraped  linen.     (Old  English  linct.} 

Lintel,  lin'.tel,  the  head-piece  of  a  door  or  window  frame. 
Spanish  lintel;  French  linteau  (Latin  llmen  supgrum). 

Lion,  fern,  lion-ess,  ll'.on,  li'.on.css.    Lien,  le'-.en  [on  property]. 

Lions,  plu.  of  lion  (the  wild  beast),  places  or  persons  of 

interest  shown  as  sights. 
Lionise,  ll'.o.nlze,  to  show  a  person  the  sights  of  interest ; 

li'onlsed,  H'onis-ing  (Rule  xix.),  li'oms-er. 
To  see  the  lions,  to  see  the  things  of  interest  in  a  place. 
The  lion's  share,  the  whole  or  a  very  disproportionate  share. 
Lion-hearted,  -hart'.ed,  courageous.    Lion's  cub  or  whelp. 
Old  Eng.  leo,  a  lion ;  lean,  a  lioness ;  leolic,  lion-like ;  Icon  hwelp,  a 

lion's  or  ratber  a  lioness's  whelp ;  Lat.  leo,  gen.  leonis;  Gk.  ledn. 

Lip,  part  of  the  mouth ;  llp'-less ;  lipped,  llpt,  having  lips ;  lip'- 
let;  lip-ser'vice,  ostensible  but  not  real  service  or  attach- 
ment ;  lip-wisdom.      Lip-salve,  -sarve. 
Old  English  lippc,  a  lip  ;  German  lippe;  Latin  liibium. 
Liquefy,  ttk'kioe.fy,  to  melt ;  liquefies,  llk'kwe.flze  ;   liquefied, 
ttk'kwe.fide ;       liquefi-er,     llk'kwi.fi.er      (Rule     xi.)  ; 
liq'uefy-ing ;    liquefi-able,  llk'kwtfi".u.b'l. 
Liquescent,  li.ku-es'.scnt,  becoming  fluid  (deliquescent). 
Liquefaction,    lik'kive.fak".shun,  solution ;     liquefaciant, 

llk'kice.fush".i.ant,  a  promoter  of  liquefaction. 
Latin  Ifquffdcio,  Kqwfactio,  Kquffio,  liqucsco  (llquco,  to  melt). 
Liqueur  (French),  le.kure',  a  cordial.    Liquor,  Ilk' her,  spirits. 
Liquid,  IWkwld,  a  fluid ;  liquid-ly,  liquid-ness. 

Liquidise  (R.  xxxi.),  Kk'kwi.dize,  to  reduce  to  a  liquid  state ; 

liquidised  (3  syl.),  liquidis-ing  (Rule  xix.),  liquidls-er. 
Liquidate,  ttk'kwi.date,  to  discharge  a  debt;   liquidat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  liqurdat-ing  (R.  xix.),  liquidat-or  (R.  xxxrii.) 
Liquidation,  Kk' kwi.day" .shun,  payment,  solution. 
Liquor,    lik'.cr,   an    intoxicating    beverage,  as   "spirits"; 

liquored,  Kk'.erd;   liquor-ing.     (Americanisms.) 
Liquor  sanguinis,  llk'kwor  stin'.gun.iiis. 

Latin  Uquidus,  Uqulddre,  supine  ttquldatum,  liquor  (v.  Kqunre,  t<J 
melt);  French  liquefaction,  liqutjiablc,  liquifier,  liqueur,  liquids, 
liquider,  liquidation.  j 
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e,  lik'.er.iss  (not  Uk'.er.ish),  the  root  of  a  plant  from 
7       which  a  sweet  drug,  called  Spanish  liquorice,  is  made. 
Lyjtiorish,  lik'.er.ish,  sweet  :  as  a  liquorish  tooth. 
..Iiatin  glycyrrhiza;   Greek  glukus  rhiza,  sweet  root. 
l/isp,  to  convert  sibilants  into  liquadentals  in  speaking;  lisped, 

.  lispt  ;  lisp'-ing,  lisp'ing-ly,  lisp'-er. 
.  •'  Dutch  lispen;  German  lispeln,  noun  lisptl. 
lAssom,  Its'.  sum  (colloquial),  for  lithesome,  pliant. 
List,  the  salvage  of  cloth,  an  inventory,  hearken,  to  desire. 

Lists,   a  place   enclosed  for  tournaments,   &c.  ;    list'-ed  ; 
list'-ing  ;    list'-less,  spiritless  ;  listless-ly,  list'less-ness. 
To  enter  the  lists,  to  compete  with  others. 
The  civil  list,  the  household  expenses  of  the  sovereign. 
Old  Eng.  list,  selvage  of  cloth,  a  catalogue,  list-leas,  purposeless. 
Listen,  lis''n,  to  hearken  ;  listened,  lh"nd  ;  listen-ing,  Ks"ninff  ; 
listen-er,  Vts"ncr.    (0.  Eng.  lystan,  past  lyste,  p.  p.  listed.) 
Litany,    plu.   litanies   (Eule  xliv.)      Liturgy,  plu.  liturgies, 

Iit'.a.ny,  plu.  Kt'.a.niz  ;    Kt'.ur.djy,  plu.  Ht'.ur.djiz  ; 
Litany,  a  part  of  the  liturgy  (being  a  humble  supplication)  ; 
Liturgy,  the  whole  church  service  contained  in  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  ;   litur'gic,  litur'gical. 

"Litany,"  Lat.  litania;  Gk.  Utana,  the  prayers  (Iftai,  prayers). 
"Liturgy,"  L»t.  liturgia,  liturglcus  ;  Gk.  leitonrgia. 

Literal  (one  f),  Ut'.e.rul,  exact.     Littoral  (double  f),  lU'.to.riil, 

relating  to  the  sea-shore.    (Lat.  lltordlis,  litus,  the  coast  ) 
Lit'eral-ly,  lit'eral.ness  ;   literality,  Kt'.e.ral".tty. 
Literary,   lU.e.ra.ry,  one  who  follows  the   profession   of 

literature,  book-learned. 
Literate,  Kt'.e.rate,  a  degree  given  to  non-university  candi- 

dates for  ordination.    Illiterate,  uneducated. 
Literati,  lit'.e.ray".ty,  men  of  erudition. 
Literatim,  lit'.e.ray".tim,  literally  ;  litera'tim  et  verba'tiui 

(Latin),  letter  for  letter  and  word  for  word. 
Literature,  lit'.e.ra.ture,  all  books,  except  those  on  science 

and  art;   polite  literature,  po.lite'  Kt'.e.ra.tiire,  works  of 

taste  as  poetry,  belles-lettres  [bel  lft"r],     (See  Letter.) 
Lat.  litgraUs,  llttrarlus,  lltHratura,  I'Mrdtus,  plu.  literati, 
(The  absurdity  of  spelling  letter  with  ctt  is  due  to  the  French,  but  we 

have  avoided  their  error  of  double  t  in  the  derivatives.) 

Litharge,  lith'.arge,  partially  vitrified  protoxide  of  lead. 

Lat.  lithargyros,  the  scum  of  silver  ;  Gk.  lith-argureos,  stone  of  silver. 
Lithe  (1  syl.),  flexible;  llthe'-ness;  llthe'-some,  -stim  (collo- 
quially lis'som)  ;  llthe'some.ness,  lithe'some-ly. 

Old  English  lithe,  lithelia,  Htheltce,  adv.  ;  lithcnes,  litheness. 
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Lithia,  lUh'.i.aJi,  an  alkali  found  in  pei'ulite  (!)  syl.) 
Lith'ium,  a  rnetal  obtained  from  lithia. 
Lithic,  lith'.tk  [acid],  uric  acid,  an  acid  liable  to  form  into 
"  cal'culus."    Lithics,  medicines  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  cal'culus;  lithiasis,  ILrhi' M.SIS.     (Gk.  lithos,  a  stone.) 
Litho-,  lith'.o  (Greek  prefix),  stone,  made  of  stone  (lithos). 
Litk'o-carp,  carpolite,  a  fossil  fruit.    (Gk.  karpos,  fruit.) 
Lith'o-chrome,   -krome,  the  impression   on   canvass  of  a 

painting  in  oils  upon  stone.     (Greek  chrdnia,  colours.) 
Lith'o-graph,  -graf,  the  impression  of  a  drawing  on  stone; 
lith'o-graphed,  -graft;  lith'o-graph'-ing ;  lithographer, 
I1.rho<i'.r<i.fer ;     litho-graphic,    tith'.o-gruf'.ik ;     litho- 
graphical,  llth'.o.graf'.i.kul ;  lith'o-graph'ical-ly. 
Lithography,  li.rho<f'.ra.fy,  the  art  of  drawing  on  stone  ; 

lithographer,  li.rhog' .rti.fer,  one  who  lithographs. 
(Greek  lithos  grapho,  I  write  or  draw  on  stone.) 
Lithoidal,  lUh.ol'.dal,  of  stony  structure  or  aspect. 
(Greek  lithos  eldos,  stone  likeness  or  resemblance.) 
Lithology,  li.rhol'.o.djy,  that  part  of  science  which  treats  of 
rocks   without  reference  to   their   fossils;    litho-logic, 
lith'.o.lodg".ik  ;  lith'o-logical,  lltli  .o.lody" .i.ltul ;   lith'o- 
log'ical-ly ;  lithologist,  tt.rhol'o.jist. 
(Greek  Uthos-logos,  treatise  about  stones.) 
Lithophagus,  K.Thof.a.gfts,  eating  or  swallowing  stones  or 

gravel  [as  some  birds  do]  ;  lithophagi.  li.Thof.ii.dji. 
(Greek  lithos  phagd,  I  eat  stones.) 

Lith'o-phane,  -fane,  pictures  on  thin  sheets  of  white  por- 
celain for  lamps  and  other  transparencies. 
(Greek  lithos  phands,  stone  transparent.) 
Lith'o-photography,  -fo.tog'.ra.fy,  the  art  of  photographing 

drawings  done  on  stone. 

(Greek  lithos  phds-graphd,  I  draw-by-light  from  stone.) 
Lith'o-phyte,  -flte,  a  stone-plant :  as  coral ; 
Lith'o-phytic,  -fit'. Ik,  pertaining  to  stone-planta. 
(Greek  lithos  phuttin,  stone  plant  or  growth.) 
Lithornis,  li.rlior'.nis,  fossil  bird-remains. 
(Greek  litlws  orwis,  stone  [remains]  of  birds.) 
Lithotomy,  U.rhot' '.S.my ,  a  medical  operation  for  extracting 
cal'culus  from  the  bladder ;    lithotomic,   li.rhot' '.o.imk ; 
lithotomist,  li.rliot'.o.mist,  one  skilled  in  lithotomy. 
(Greek  lithos  temo,  I  cut  [for]  the  stone.) 

Lith'o-tripsy,  -tnp'.sy,  or  lithotrity,  li.rhot'.ri.ty,  a  medical 
operation  for  crushing  calculus  in  the  bladder ;    lith'o- 
triptic,  Krh'.o-tnp'.t~ik ;   lith'o-trlp'tist. 
(Greek  lithos  tribo,  I  mb  [to  pieces],  the  stone.) 

TEA '4« 
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Lithotrity,  tt.rfiot'.ri.ty ;  lithotrite,  litli' '.o.trlte,  an  instru- 
ment for  crushing  cal'culus  in  the  bladder. 
(Greek  lithos,  Latin  tritus,  a  rubbing  or  grinding  of  the  stone.     This 

hybrid  should  be  lithotrl'bite.) 
Litigate,  lit'.i.gate,  to  contest'  in  law;  lit'igat-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.), 

lit'igat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  lit'igat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Lit'igant,  one  engaged  in  a  law-suit;  litigation,  lU'.i.gay".- 

shun,  a  law-siiit,  a  contention. 
Litigious,  li.tid'.jl'ns ;  litiglous-ly,  litigious-ness. 
Latin  litlgatio,  litigator,  lltlgium,  llttgare  (Us,  gen.  lltis,  strife). 
Lit'mus,  a  darkish  blue  pigment  prepared  from  certain  lichens 
[li'-kins]\    lit'mus-paper,  unsized  paper  coloured  witli 
litmus  and  used  as  a  test  for  acids  which  turn  it  red. 
German  lack-muss  or  lake-moss,  a  moss  which  produces  archil. 
Litter,  lit'.ter,  straw  for  the  bed  of  horses,  straw  for  cattle  yards, 
a  hand-barrow  for  a  coffin,  a  brood  of  pigs,  disorder,  to 
strew  about,  to  bring  forth  a  litter  of  pigs;    littered, 
Kt'.terd ;  lifter-ing ;  lit'ter-er,  one  who  litters  a  room. 
French  littere  (lis,  Latin  lectus,  Greek  Uchds,  a  couch  or  bed). 
Little,  lit'.t'l,  (comp.)  less,  lesser,  (super.)  least,  small,  trifling; 

lit' tie-ness ;  little  by  little,  slowly,  in  small  quantities. 
"Little"  is  the  supplied  positive  of  less,  least,  as  "good  "  is  of  better, 

best,  and  "  bad"  of  worse,  worst.    The  real  positive  is  lost. 
Old  Eng.  lytel,  comp.  Icessa,  super,  last.     "Less"  is  a  contracted 
form  of  leaser  (Icessa  or  Icesse).    Lesser  is  only  used  in  contrast  to 
greater,  and  never  in  contrast  to  mudi. 

Littoral   (double   t),   Kt'.to.ral,    pertaining  to   the    sea-shore. 
Literal  (one  t),  not  figurative,  exact.    Littoral  Concrete. 
In  Latin  there  is  only  one  t  to  either  of  these  words.     "  Littus  "  is  a 
poetical  form  of  lltus.    Our  word  is  the  French  blunder  littoral. 
Lltdralis  (lltus,  poet,  littusj.     ''  Literal,"  Lat.  llUralis  (lltira.). 
Lituite,  lit'tu.ite  (in  Geol.  -ite  denotes  a  fossil),  a  shell,  the  last 

chamber  of  which  is  produced  into  a  trumpet-like  tube. 
Lituolite,  lit'tu.o.litc,  a  genus  of  minute  foraminifera  having 

a  spiral  form.     (Latin  lituus,  a  trumpet.) 
Liturgy,  plu.  liturgies.     Litany,  plu.  litanies. 

Liturgy,  plu.  liturgies,  lit' .ur.djiz ,  the  general  church  service. 
Litany,  plu.  litanies,  lit'.a.mz,  part  of  the  liturgy. 
Liturgic,  K.tur.jik;   liturgical,  U.tur' .ji.kal. 
"Liturgy,"  Gk.  leitourgia,  public  service  (leitos  ergon,  public  work); 

Lat.  liturgia,  liturgicus  fliturgus,  a  minister) ;  Fr.  liturgie. 
"Litany,"  Gk.  ta  Ittana,  the  prayers  (Itte,  prayer) ;  Lat.  litama. 
Live,  Uv,  to  exist  with  animal  or  vegetable  life ;    lives,  I'n-z  ; 
lived,  llvd;  llv-ing  (E.  xix.) ;  liv-er,  one  who  lives,  part 
of  the  animal  body,  [lights,  q.v.\ ;  live-long,  liv'.long. 
The  living,  those  now  alive.     A  living,  church  preferment. 
(The  following  have  the  "t"  lo>igj 
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Alive,  a.llve,  still  having  life.  (Old  Eng.  alible,  a  survivor.) 
Live-ly,  active,  full  of  life;  live'li-ness  (R.  xi.),  sprightliness. 
Life,  flu.  lives  (each  1  syl.),  vitality;  life-like,  life-less, 

life'less-ly,  llfe'less-ness,  life-time. 
Old  Eng.  lif,  liflic,  adj.,  lively,  lifleax,  lifeless,  lifleast,  lifelessness, 

v.  lif[ian],  past  lif  ode,  past  part,  lifod;    also  lybb[an],  lybbode, 

lybbod  (from  which  verb  we  get  our  short  ?'). 

Liver,  llv'.er,  part  of  the  body  (it  secretes  bile),  one  who  lives. 

Old  English  lifer,  the  liver,  but  lybbere,  one  who  lives. 
Livery,  plu.  liveries,  Iw'.e.nz,  a  manservant's  uniform. 

The  liv'ery,  the  whole  body  of  liverymen  in  the  city  of  London. 
Liv'eryman,  plu.  liv'erymen,  a  freeman  of  one  of  the  96 

guilds  of  London  entitled  to  wear  a  livery  gown, 
livery-stable,  Iw'.e.ry  sta.Ul,  a  stable  where  horses  are  fed 

or  kept  for  hire.     (French  livree,  v.  livrer,  to  deliver.) 
A  "  livery"  is  a  dress  given  to  a  servant ;  "  livery  stables  "  are  stables 

where  horses  are  "  delivered  "  into  the  charge  of  a  keeper. 

Livid,  Iw'.id,  a  leaden  blue  colour ;  livld-ly,  liv'id-ness. 

Lat.  llvtdus.  "  Livid  ity"(Lat.  liv  MMas,  blueness)  might  be  introduced. 
Lixivium,  lix.w'.K.um,  water  impregnated  with  wood-ashes. 

Lixiviate,  lix.w'.i.ate,  to  impregnate  water  with  wood-ashes ; 
lixiv'iat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  lixiv'iat-ing  (R.  xix.);  lixiviatiou, 
lix.w'.l.d".shun ;  lixivial,  lix.w'.i.ul. 
Latin  lixivium  (lix,  lye) ;  French  lixiviel,  lixiviation. 
Lizard,  liz'.ard,  a  reptile.    Fossil  lizards  are  called  sau'rians. 
French  Uzard;  Latin  lacerta.    "Saurian,"  Greek  sauros,  a  lizard, 
lizard  Point  (Cornwall),  a  corruption  of  lazars'  point,  being  a 

place  of  retirement  for  laznrs  or  lepers. 
Llama  (Peruvian),  lah'.mah,  an  animal  of  the  camel  kind. 
Llanos  (Spanish),  laij'.nuze,  treeless  plains  along  the  Orinoco. 
Lloyd's,  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange  (London)  set  apart  for  ship 
brokers.     Lloyd's  agents,  persons  in  divers  parts  of  the 
world  who  supply  shipping  news  to  the  underwriters. 
Lloyd's  list,  a  daily  sheet  of  shipping  intelligence. 
Originally  rooms  at  Lloyd's  coffee  house  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Lo !     Low,  not  high.    Loo,  a  game  with  cards.    Lieu,  IK'U,  place. 
" Lo,"  O.  B.  Id,  behold !    " Low,"  Old  Eng.  hldw."    "Lieu,"  Fr.  lieu. 
Load,  lode,  a  burden,  to  pack.     Lode,  a  mineral  vein. 

(Load,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  verb  lade,  from  the  past  tense  hldd.J 
Load'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  load'-ing,  load'-er. 
Laden,  lay'.d'n,  the  original  past  part,  of  the  verb  lade. 
Loaded,  regards  the  act ;  laden,  the  effect. 
"Loaded"  denotes  tbat  the  act  of  packing  is  complete. 
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"  Laden"  implies  that  the  object  referred  to  is  quite  full  or 

as  heavily  weighted  as  it  ought  to  he. 
The  ship  was  well  loaded,  i.e.,  the  act  of  packing  it  was  well  done. 
The  ship  was  well  laden,  i.e.,  was  heavily  freighted  or  burdened. 
The  gun  was  loaded,  charged  (not  laden  or  heavily  freighted). 
The  horse  was  heavily  laden  (burdened). 
Laden  with  sorrow  (oppressed) ;  laden  with  cares. 
I  am  loaded  with  presents  (not  oppressed  or  weighted),  like  a  letter 

carrier  or  pack  horse,  but  "  am  in  the  reception  of  a  large  number." 
Old  English  hlad[an],  past  hlod,  past  part,  hlieden. 

Loadstone,  lode-stone,  a  magnet  (this  should  be  lode-stone); 

load-star,  the  pole-star  (this  should  be  lode-star). 
(The  first  part  of  these  words  has  no  connection  ivith  "load.") 
"  Load-stone,"  the  stone  or  ore  that  leads  or  guides  (O.  E.  l<gd[an']). 
"  Load-star,"  the  star  that  guides  (O.  E.  ldd[an],  to  lead  or  guide). 

Loaf,  plu.  loaves,  Idfe,  lovz  (all  words  in  -af,  and  all  but  one 
(gulf)  in  -If,  form  the  plu.  by  changing  "  f  "  or  "  If"  into 
-ves,  Eule  xxxviii.),  a  mass  of  bread  bigger  than  a  roll,  a 
conical  mass  of  white  sugar. 

O.  Eng.  hldf,  bread.  Lord  is  TiULf-ord,  the  cause  or  earner  of  the  bread. 
Loafer,  lu'.fer,  an  idle  man  who  obtains  a  living  by  sponging  on 

others;  loaf-ing,  living  by  sponging  on  others. 
Spanish  gallofa,  a  lazy  indolent  life,  gallofear  y  gallofdr,  to  saunter 

about  and  live  on  alms ;  German  laufer,  a  running  footman. 
Loam,  J/lme,  sandy  clay.     Loom,  a  weaving  machine. 

Loam-y,  lo'.my  (not  loo'. my),  containing  loam,  like  loam. 
"Loam,"  Old  English  Idm  or  laam.     "Loom,"  so  called  from  Sir 
Thomas  Loom,  who  set  up  the  first  at  Derby  for  weaving  raw  silk. 

Loan,  lone,  something  lent.    Lone,  desolate,  lonely. 

"Loan,"  Old  Eng.  Icen,  v.  It6n[a>i],  to  lead.     "Lone,"  alone  [all  one!. 
Loath  (to  rhyme  with  both),  reluctant.     Loathe  (to  rhyme  with 
clothe),  to  detest;   loath-some,  iDrli'-sum  (-some,  full  of 
[what]  disgusts);  loath'some-ness,  loath'some-ly. 
Loathe,  to  detest ;  loathed  (1  syl.),  loath'.ing,  loath'.er. 
Old  Eng.  lath,  enmity,  hateful ;  v.  ldth[ian],  past  Idthode,  p.  p.  Idthod. 
Lob,  to  droop;  lobbed,  lobd;  lobb'-ing  (E.  i.)     (Welsh  Hob.) 
Lobby,  plu.  lobbies  (Rule  xliv.),  lob'Mz,  an  antechamber. 

German  laube,  a  shed,  an  arbour,  with  -y  diminutive. 
Lube  (1  syl.),  the  lap  or  soft  part  of  the  human  ear,  a  division 
of  the  lungs,  liver,  &c.,  a  division  of  a  leaf,  seed,  &c,; 
lobed  (1  syl.),  having  lobes ;  lobate  (2  syl.),  having  lobes  ; 
lobule,  lu.lule,  a  little  lobe  (-ulc,  Lat.  dim.) ;   lo'bular. 
French  lobe;   Latin  Itibus;   Greek  Idb6s,  same  meanings. 
Lobelia,  lo.bee' .le.ah  (should  be  lu.bel'.i.ah),  a  genus  of  plants. 
Lobeliacese,  lo.bee'.li.u".se.e,  the  "  order  "  of  the  above. 

(In  Botany  the  termination  -aceee  denotes  an  order.) 
So  called  from  Matthias  do  Lohrl.,  Flemish  botanist  (1538-1610). 
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Loblolly,  lob.lol'.ly,  gruel  and  other  spooii-food ;  loblolly-boy. 

Welsh  Hob,  a  dolt ;  Archaic  loll,  a  spoilt  child,  with  -y  dim.,  "a 
stupid  little  spoilt  child."  When  seamen  apply  the  word  to  spoon- 
food,  they  mean  food  only  fit  for  a  loblolly.  (See  Lollypop.) 

Lobster,   IW.ster,   (male)    cock-lobster,   (fern.)  hen-lobster,   a 

crustacean  (Eule  Ixii.,  termination  -ster). 
Old  Eng.  loppestre  or  lopustre;  Lat.  Idcusta,  a  locust  or  lobster. 
Local,  Id'.kal,  limited  to  a  locality;  lo'cal-ly. 

Locality,  plit.  localities,  Ir/.ktil'.i.tiz,  a  circumscribed  spot. 
Localise  (1!.  xxxi.),  lu.kul.lze,  to  limit  to  a  circumscribed 

spot;  localised,  lo'.kal.lzd;  lo'calls-ing,  lo'calls-er. 
Localisation,  Id' .kal.i.zay" .shun ;  locable,  lo'.ku.b'l. 
Locate,  lo.kate't  to  establish  iu  a  special  place  or  position ; 

locat'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  lociit'-ing  (Eule  xix.) 
Location,  Id.kay'.shun,  situation,  state  of  being  located. 

Latin  Idcalis,  Idcabttis,  Iticdtio,  Iticdre,  supine  Idcatum,  to  place  (Wat*, 
a  place);  French  local,  location  (a  law  term). 

Loch,  ISJc,  a  bay,  an  arm  of  the  sea.    Lock,  nn  instrument. 
fin  Scotch  the  "  ch "  is  guttural.} 
" Loch,"  Gaelic  loch;  Welsh  loc,  a  dam.     " Lock,"  Old  English  loc, 

Lochaber-axe,  Wk  kay'.ber  ax,  a  pole  with  an  axe-head. 

So  called  from  Locha'ber,  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 

-lock  (native  suffix),  nouns,  gift,  state :  wed-lock. 

-lock  (native  suffix  -leac,  a  herb),  plants :  as  hem-lock. 

-lock  (native  suffix  -loce),  nouns,  a  tuft  of  hair :  fet-lock. 

Lock,  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  machine  for  making  [doors]  fast,  the 
trigger,  &c.,  of  a  gun,  the  part  of  a  canal  confined  by 
gates,  to  lock;  locked,  lokt ;  lock'-ing;  lock'-age,  toll 
paid  for  passing  through  a  lock  (-age  Latin,  toll,  service); 
lock'-er,  a  cupboard  or  box  which  may  be  locked ;  lock'-et, 
a  little  tuft  of  hair.  Lock-jaw,  rigidity  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Lock-smith,  a  maker  of  locks.  A  lock-up,  a  temporary 
prison.  Dead-lock,  a  complete  stoppage. 

Old  English  loc  [of  a  door],  loca,  a  loch  or  prison ;  locc  [of  hair],  v. 

loc[an],  past  ledc,  past  part,  locen,  to  lock,  to  fasten. 
fit  is  a  pity  these  distinctions  have  been  abolished J 

Locomotion,  lo'.ko.md'.shun,  the  act  or  power  of  moving  from 
place  to  placo;  locomotive,  lo'.ko.md'.tw,  a  steam-engine 
to  draw  railway  carriages;  locomotivity,  lo'.ko.mo.tlv".i.ty. 
Fr.  locomotion,  locomotif;  Lat.  Idcus  motio,  motion  [from]  a  placo. 

Locust,  lo'.kust,  a  winged  insect.     (Latin  locusta.) 

Lode,  a  mineral  vein.    Load,  lode,  a  burden.    Lode-stone  and 

lode-star  (better  than  loadstone,  loadstar). 
Old  English  Idd,  a  lode.    Lode-stone,  lode-star,  lced[an],  to  guide. 
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Lodge,  the  cottage  of  a  park  gate-keeper,  to  deposit  for  safe 
keeping,  to  abide  in  hired  rooms ;  lodged  (1  syl.),  lodg'-ing 
(Rule  xix.) ;  lodg'-er,  one  who  lives  in  hired  rooms. 

Lodg'-ment  (words  in  -dge  and  -ue  drop  the  -e  when  -ment 
is  added.  Those  in  -dge  are  abridg-ment,  acknowledg- 
ment, judg-ment,  and  lodg-ment,  Rule  xviii.) 

A  lodg'-ing,  hired  apartments,  temporary  ahode. 

A  lodg'-ing-house,  a  house  let  off  in  apartments  for  lodgers. 

To  lodge  a  complaint  against  [one],  to  inform  against. 
Old  Eng.  Ionian],  to  lodge,  to  deposit,  past  logode,  past  part,  logod. 

Loft,  a  floor  over  a  stable ;  cock-loft,  a  loft  over  a  loft;  hay-loft, 
a  loft  where  hay  is  stored;  rood-loft,  a  gallery  in  churches 
to  hold  the  rood  or  representation  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
Lofty,  Idf'.ty,  tall ;  lof  ti.ness  (Rule  xi.),  lof'ti-ly. 
Dan.  loft;  Ang.-Sax.  lyfUdor,  an  aerial  dwelling,  lyten,  lofty. 

Lug,  a  piece  of  cleft  wood  for  fires,  a  clog  fastened  to  the  foot  of 

a  horse,  a  registry  used  on  board-ship,  &c. 
Log-book,  the  book  for  registering  a  ship's  rate,  <fec. 
Log-line,  a  line  used  at  soa  for  measuring  the  rate  at  which 
a  ship  is  moving ;  log-house,  a  house  constructed  of  logs, 
Logwood,  a  heavy  red  wood  employed  in  dyeing,  &c. 
Water-logged,  -logd,  rendered  motionless  by  leakage. 
Log-rolling,  to  aid  in  collecting  logs,  to  aid  in  any- way. 

Old  English  clot,  a  log ;  Welsh  cloigen,  anything  tied  to  another ; 
Dutch  log,  heavy. 

Logan-stones,    lo'.gun  stonz    (corruption    of   logging-stones), 
weather-worn  blocks  of  stone,  so  finely  balanced  that  a 
very  slight  force  will  make  them  rock ;  rocking-stones. 
Log  (Cornwall)  means  to  oscillate  (Halliwell). 

Logarithm,  log' '.u.rithm,  one  of  the  exponents  of  a  series  of 
powers  and  roots ;   logarithmic,  lo(i'.a.rith".mik ;  loga- 
rithmical,  log'.(i.rlth".mi.kal;  logarith'mical-ly. 
Logarithms,  log'.u.nthmz,  the  logarithmic  system. 
Fr.  logarithme,  logarithmique;  Gk.  logos  arithmos,  proportion  number. 

Log'ger-head,  -lied,  a  dunce ;  at  logger-heads,  in  dispute ;  to 
go  to  logger-heads,  to  contend  (log  and  head). 

Logic,  lodg'.ik,  the  science  of  ratiocination ;  logical,  lodg' .i.kal  ; 
log'ical-ly ;  logician,  lo.djislif.an,  one  skilled  in  logic. 

French  logique;  Latin  Itiglca,  US/tfcdlis;  Greek  ISgllce'  [technt]. 

(All  the  sciences  except  live  with  a  similar  termination  are  plural. 
The  five  exceptions  are  from,  French  words.  They  are  arithmetic 
farithmetiquej,  logic  (logiquej,  magic  (magique),  music 
rhetoric  frhetoriquej.  The  plural  is  the  better  form.) 
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L>'g'o-  (Greek  prefix),  nouns,  a  word.     (Greek  logos,  a  word.) 
Logography,  lo.gog'.ru.fy,  a  method  of  printing  in  which  a 
type  represents  a  word  instead  of  a  letter :  as  if^T  hand, 
•f  dagger,  *  star,  o  circle,  <fcc. 
Logographic,  log'.o.gruf'jk ;  logographical,  loy'.o.gruf.i.- 

kul ;  logograph'ical.ly. 

(Greek  logos  grapho,  I  write  a  [whole]  word  [at  once].) 
Logo-griph,  log'.o.grif,  a  word  puzzle,  the  word  selected  (by 
different  arrangements  of  the  letters,  or  by  certain  omis- 
sions) form  other  words :  thus  P.L.A.T.E  will  form 

(1)  petal,  lapet  ; 

(2)  pate,  peat,  peal,  late,  leaf,  leap,  teal,  tale,  tape; 

(3)  ate,  eat,  let,  lap,  ape  ;  (4)  at,  la !  &c. 
Logogriphic,  log'.o.grif  ".Ik,  of  the  nature  of  a  logogviph ; 

logogriphical,  log'.o.gr>f".i.-kal;    logogriph'ical-ly. 
(Greek  WgSs  grlphds,  a  word  puzzle.) 
Logomachy,  lo.gom'.a.ky,  contentions  about  words,  a  war 

of  words.     (Greek  logos  macM,  a  word  battle.) 
Log'wood,  a  heavy  red  wood  used  in  dyeing.     The  colouring 
principle  is  called  hse'matine  (3  syl.),  from  haima,  blood. 
Loin  (1  syl.,  rhymes  with  coin),  a  .joint  of  meat:  as  a  loin  of  mut- 
ton.    The  loins,  part  of  the  animal  body. 
French  longe,  pronounced  Ions;  Latin  lumbus. 
Loinette  (no  such  word).    See  Lorgnette. 

Loiter,  loy'.ter,  to  daAvdle;  loitered,  loy'.terd;  loi'ter.ing, 
loi'tering-ly ;  loi'ter-er.  (German  lotter-bett,  lazy-bed.) 

Loll  (Rule  v.),  to  hang  and  lounge  listlessly  about,  to  hang  out 
loosely,  as  a  dog's  tongue ;  lolled  (1  syl.),  loll-ing. 

Lollop,  lol'.lop,  an  idle  sloven,  to  lounge  and  loll  about ; 

lol'lop-ed,  lol'lop'-ing,  lol'lop-er. 

Lollard,  lol'.lurd,  one  of  the  early  reformers  in  Germany.     The 
term  was  applied  in  England  to  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liffe.    An  older  form  is  loller;  lollardism,  lol' .lar.dlzm. 
Lollipop,  lol'.li.pop,  a  sweetmeat  made  of  treacle. 

Lollie,  archain,  a  little  spoilt  child,  and  "pop"  (Italian  poppare,  to 
suck),  our  pap,  food  eaten  by  sucking  it,  "food  for  little  children 
to  be  sucked,"  or  lollie  pup,  the  child's  playthings.  (Fr.  poupte.) 

Londoner,  liin'.dun.er,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  London ; 
Lon'don-ism,  cockneyism ;  London  clay,  that  of  the 
London  basin.  (Ang.-Sax.  forms  Londen,  Lunden,  -burh.) 

Lone  (1  syl.),  solitary.  Loan,  lone,  something  lent.  Lorn,  for- 
saken. Lone'-ly,  lone'li-ness ;  lone'-some,  -sum  (-some, 
"  full  of,"  "  exceedingly") ;  lone'some-ly,  lone'sorne-ness. 
"Lone"  for  alone  (all-one).  "Loan,"  O.  E.  Ittn.  " Lorn,"  ledran. 
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Long,  (comp.)  long-er,  (super.)  long-eat,  long'ger,  long'gest, 
extensive  in  regard  to  time,  quantity,  or  extent,  to  crave. 
Long,  verb  (always  followed  by  for  or  after),  to  desire 
earnestly;  longed  (1  syl.),  lon'g'-ing;  long'-er  (not 
long'ger,  like  the  comp.  adj.),  one  who  longs.  Long-ish 
(-ish  added  to  adj.,  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means 
"  like,"  R.  Ixvii.)  Long  ago,  far  back  in  time ;  long-boat, 
-bute,  the  longest  boat  belonging  to  a  war- ship ;  long-bow, 
a  bow  the  height  of  a  man ;  To  draw  the  long-bow, 
greatly  to  exaggerate  one's  own  prowess  or  achievements. 

Long  dozen  or  bakers'  dozen,  thirteen  for  twelve. 

Long  hundred,  -hiin' .dred,  six  score,  or  120  for  100. 

Long-headed,  -hed'.ed,  sagacious,  foreseeing. 

Long-lived,  -lived,  living  for  a  long  time. 

Live-long  [day],  Kv-long,  the  entire  [day]. 

Long-prim'er,  a  type  two  sizes  larger  than  that  of  this  line. 

Long-range  (2  syl.),  the  greatest  range  of  a  gun  or  cannon. 

Long-shanks,  having  long  legs,  sobriquet  of  Edward  I. 

Long-sighted,  -slte'.cd,  able  to  see  to  a  great  distance,  wise 
to  foresee  events  or  calculate  prospects. 

Long-stop  (in  cricket),  the  scout  behind  the  wicket-keeper. 

Long-spun,  tedious ;  long-suffering,  patient. 

Long-Tom,  a  cradle  for  washing  out  gold  "  at  the  diggings." 

Long-tongued,  -tiingd,  a  blab,  one  who  talks  too  much. 

Lotfg  Vacation,  -v a. cay' '.shun  (in  the  law-courts),  from 
August  10th  to  the  end  of  October.  (In  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity) from  the  last  week  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
October.  (In  Oxford  University),  about  ten  days  later. 

Long-wise  (not  long-ways),  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

Long-winded,  prosy  and  tedious. 

Long-yarn,  a  sailor's  exaggerated  tale  of  adventures  j 
to  draw  a  long  yarn,  to  tell  a  very  exaggerated  tale. 

In  the  long  run,  in  the  final  result. 

The  long  and  short  of  [it],  in  brief,  the  result  without  detail*. 

Length,  length' -y,  length'i-ness  (Rule  xi.),  length'i-ly; 
length-wise,  in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

Length'en,  to  increase  the  length  ;  lengthened  (2  syl.),  &•?. 
"Long"  is  both  adjective  and  adverb.     We  have  not  retained  the 
adverbial  form  long-ly  (langlicc),  although  we  still  xise  the  word 
short-ly  (applied  to  time).    We  have  also  the  adverbs  wide-ly, 
broad-ly,  dcep-ly,  shallow-ly,  lateral-ly,  superficial-ly,  &c. 
Old  English  lang  or  long,  (comp.)  lengra,  (super.)  lemjest,  (adj.),  but 
(comp.)  leng,  (super.)  lengst  (adv.);   langlice,  for  a  long  time; 
v.  lang[ianl  (p.)  langode,  (p.  p.)  langod,  to  lengthen  or  long-for. 
Lang-life,  long-lived  ;  langny.i  (longness),  that  is,  length. 
("Longsome"  [langsum],  long-lasting,  might  be  re-introduced.) 
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Longevity,  lon.djev '.i.ty ,  great  length  of  life;    longeval,  Wn.- 

djcc'.vul.     (Latin  lonyaivitas,  lonycevus,  long-its  <pvum.) 
Longitude,  lon'.djt.tude.    Latitude,  lat'J. tilde. 

Longitude,  the  distance  east  or  west  from  a  given  poirt. 
Our  point  is  a  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  through  the 
spot  on  which  the  observatory  of  Greenwich  stands,  from 
this  merid'ian  longitude  extends  180  deg.  east  and  west. 

Latitude,  the  distance  from  the  equator  towards  cither 
pole.  It  extends  90  deg.  north  and  flO  deg.  south. 

Longitudinal,  Ion' .djt.tu" .dl.nal ;  longitu'dinal-ly. 

Longitude  from  the  starting  point,  in  the  place  sailed  to. 

Merid'ians  of  longitude,  lines  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  at 
right  angles  to  the  equator  (numher  optional). 

Parallels  of  latitude,  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator, 
across  a  map  or  round  a  glohe  (number  optional). 

Latin  loncjUudo,  latUudo,  longltudlnalis,  Idtttudlnalis  (from  longit.s, 
long,  and  Idtus,  broad).  The  ancient  Romans  supposed  the  earth 
to  be  a  large  plain  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
extending  thence  to  an  indefinite  length  in  an  eastern  direction  ; 
similarly  the  southern  boundary  was  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  whence 
it  stretched  indefinitely  in  a  northern  direction. 

Loo,  a  game  at  cards.     Lieu,  le'u,  place ;  in  lieu  of,  instead  of. 

Looed,  lood,  fined  for  not  having  won  a  single  trick ; 

loo-table,  a  round  table  on  a  pedestal,  more  convenient 

for  a  round  game  like  loo  than  an  ordinary  card-table. 

Looby,  phi.  loobies  (R.  xliv.),  loo'.blz,  a  half-witted  creature ; 

loo'bi-ly  (E.  xi.),  stupidly.     (Welsh  llabi,  a  looby.) 
Look  (short,  not  loo'k),  a  glance,  a  sight,  to  take  a  look ;  looked 
(1  syl.),  look' -ing,  look'-er,  one  who  looks. 

A  looker-on,  plu.  lookers-on,  one  who  looks  on  a  transaction. 

To  look  about  one,  to  be  vigilant.     To  look  for,  to  expect. 

To  look  after,  to  watch  over.  To  look  blank,  to  show  in 
the  face  signs  of  great  disappointment. 

To  look  down  on,  to  treat  with  contempt. 

To  look  into,  to  examine.    To  look  up,  to  brighten. 

To  look  up  to,  to  respect,  to  confide  in. 

Look'ing-glass,  a  mirror ;   look-out,  a  watch-tower. 

(The  oo  before  -7c  is  shorter  than  when  a  labial  or  liquid 
follows :  thus  book  (not  boo'k),  brook,  cook,  crook,  honk, 
look,  nook,  rook,  shook,  took ;  but  foo'l  (long),  roo'm, 
noo'n,  poo'r,  loo'p,  &c. 

When  the  adverb  is  to  follow  "  look,"  and  when  the  adjective 

If  the  word  qualifies  the  verb  it  must  be  an  adverb,  but  if  it  repre- 
sents a  result,  and  not  the  way  of  producing  that  result,  an  adj. 
EXAMPLES — 

The  queen  looked  majestic  at  the  drawing-room  (not  majestically),  the 
result  was  a  "majestic  appearance." 
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EXAMPLES  (continued) — 

You  look  scornfully  (i.e.,  you  look  in  a  scornful  manner), 
You  look  superb  (i.e.,  your  appearance  is  superb). 
She  looks  sadly  (here  sadly  is  an  adj.  =  unwell). 
She  looks  sad  (i.e.,  distressed). 

The  moon  looks  bright  (not  brightly.    It  is  the  result). 
She  looked  coldly  on  (in  a  cold  manner).    She  looked  cold. 
She  looked  haughtily  (i.e.,  in  a  haughty  manner). 
She  looked  haughty  (i.e.,  she  appeared  to  be  haughty). 
Old  Eng.  I6o[ian],  past  Idcode,  past  part.  Idcod,  Idea  nu,  look  now. 
Loom,  loo'm,  a  weavei-'s  work-frame.    Loam,  lume,  clayey  mould. 
Hand-loom,  a  loom  worked  by  the  hand; 
Power-loom,  a  loom  worked  by  steam ; 
Jacquard-loom,  zMk'kard-,  n  loom   for  weaving  figured 

goods,  invented  by  M.  Jacquard,  of  Lyons. 
"Loom,"  so  named  from  Sir  Thomas  Loom,  who  introduced  the  first 
from  Flanders,  and  set  it  up  in  Derby,  for  weaving  raw  silk. 

Loom,  to  show  imperfectly,  as  through  fog  or  at  a  great  dis- 
tance; loomed,  loomd;    loom'-ing.     (0.  Eng.  Ie6m[ari].) 
(Before  labials  and  liquids  -oo-  is  longer  than  when  k,  d,  or  t  follows  : 
thus  "hook"  (not  hoo'k),  "hood"  (not  hoo'd),  "foot"  (not  foo't), 
but  schoo'l,  loo'm,  noo'n,  poo'r,  loo'p,  &c.,  have  -oo-  lengthened.) 

Loon,  loo'n,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.     (Old  Eng.  lun,  needy.) 
Loop,  loo'p,  a  noose,  to  make  a  loop,  to  fasten  with  a  loop  ; 
looped  (1  syl.),  loop'-ing;  loop-line,  a  connecting  line  on 
a  railway ;  loop'-ing,  running  on  together  by  semifusion. 
To  loop  along,  to  walk  M'ith  large  strides. 
Loop-hole,  a  peep-hole,  a  secret  means  of  escape. 
Gaelic  lub,  luba,  a  thong  or  loop ;  Irish  lubam,  to  fold. 
"Loop"  (to  run  ore),  is  the  Dutcli  loopen,  to  run. 

Loose,  loo'ce,  slack.    Lose,  loo'ze,  to  suffer  loss.    Luce,  a  pike. 
Loose,  loo'ce,  to  unfasten ;  loosed,  loo'cd;  loos-iiig  (E.  xix.), 

loo'ce-ing ;   loos-er,  loo'ce-er;   loose-ly,  loose-ness. 
Loose-cash,  small  change  of  which  no  strictreckoning  is  kept. 
Loosen,  loo'.s'n,  to  unfasten;  loosened,  loo'dnd;   loosen- 
ing, loo'ce.ning ;  loosen-er,  loo'ce-ner. 
To  break  loose,  to  escape  from  confinement. 
To  let  loose,  to  set  free.      To  play  fast  and  loose,  to  act 

contradictorily  for  personal  advantage. 
Old  English  lys[an\  or  leos[cm],  past  lystc,  past  part.  lyst. 
Loot,  loo't,  plunder,  to  ransack  for  plunder.    Lute,  a  mus.  inst. 
Loot'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  loot'-ing ;  loot'-y,  a  plunderer  (E.  Ind.) 
Lop,  hanging  down,  heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other,  to 
prune,  to  cut  off;  lopped,  lopt ;  lopp'-ing  (E.  i.),  lopp-er. 
Lop-sided,  having  one  side  heavier  than  the  other. 
Lop-eared,  having  hanging  ears. 
Welsh  I  lab,  a  stroke ;  lldbio,  to  slap.  "Lop"  (sided),  Lat.  labo,  to  totter. 
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Loquacious  (E.  Ixvi.),  lo.kwd'.shus,  talkative;  loqua'cious-ness ; 

loquacity,  lo.kwas' .i.ty ;  loquacioua-ly,  lo.kicd'.shus.ly. 
Latin  Itiquacttas  (Idquar,  gen.  lOquacis] ;  French  loquaciti. 
Lord,  fern,  lady,  pin.  ladies,  lay'.diz;  landlord,  landlady,  tlio 
master  and  mistress  of  an  hotel,  the  owner  of  property  let 
to  a  tenant;  to  lord  it  over  [one],  to  domineer:  lord-ed, 
lord-ing,  lord-ly,  lord'li-ness  (Rule  xi.),  lord-like. 

Lord-ling,  a  little  lord  (-ling,  dim.);  lord-ship,  the  juris- 
diction or  territory  of  a  lord,  a  manor  (-ship,  office,  Jtc.) 

My  lord,  your  lordship,  terms  of  respect  in  addressing  a  lorJ. 

Lord,  the  supreme  being;  the  Lord's  day,  Sunday. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  the  eucharist.    Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

Lord  Advocate,  plu.  Lord  Advocates  (not  lords...). 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  plu.  Lord  High  Chancellors. 

Lord  Lieutenant,  -lev. ten'. ant,  plu.  Lords  Lieutenants. 

Lord  Justice,  plu.  Lords  Justices.     Lord  Marcher,  plu. 
Lords  Marchers. 

f  These  Gallicisms  ought  to  be  abolished.    They  are  just  as  silly  as 
"Lords  Mayors"  would  be.) 

Lord  Mayor,  plu.  Lord  Mayors. 
Lord  Spiritual,  Lord  Tem'poral,  plu.  Lords... 
House  of  Lords,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  peers. 
Old  English  hldf-ord,  loaf-earner  ;  IMford-scipe,  lordship. 
Lore  (1  syl.),  learning.   Law,  a  statute.   Lower,  loio'.er,  more  low. 
" Lore,"  O.  E.  Idr.    "Law,"O. E.  lagorlah.    "Low,"O. E.  luh,  apit. 
Lorgnette  (Fr.),  lorn'. yet'.    Lunette,  loo.net',  a  flat  watch-glass. 
Lorgnette,  nn  opera- glass,  a  double  eye-glass  which  does 

not  hold  on  by  gripping  the  nose  like  a  pince-nez. 
French  lorgner,  to  eye,  to  ogle.    In  French,  lorgnette  is  a  telescopic 
opera-glass,  lorgnon  or  lunette  a  single  eye-glass,  jumclles  an  Opera- 
glass  not  telescopic. 

Loricate    (one   r),   lor'ri.kate,   to    cover    with    mail    armour; 

lor'icat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  loricat-ing  (R.  six.),  lorica'tion. 
Latin  lorlcdtio,  lorlcdre,  supine  loricdtum  (liirlca,  a  coat  of  mail). 
Lose,  loo'zc,  to  sufler  loss.    Loose,  loo'ce,  free.    Luce,  a  pike, 
lose,  locfze,  (past)  lost,  (past  part.)  lost  (ihymes  \fithfrost); 
loser,  loo'zer,  one  who  suffers  loss.    Looser,  loo'ser,  more 
slack.   Loss,  privation ;  at  a  loss,  perplexed,  in  perplexity. 
The  terminations  -oxe,  -ost,  are  very  irregular  in  sound. 

(1)  "-ose"  =  6ze:  chose,  close,  v.  glose,  hose,  nose,  -pose  (except  pur- 

pose), prose,  rose,  those. 

(2)  "-ose"  —  oce :  close  (n.),  dose,  globose, jocose, morose, rugose,  verbose. 

(3)  "-ose"  =  ooz:  lose,  whose.     (4)  =us:  purpose. 

(1)  "-ost"  =  6sfc:  ghost,  host,  most,  post. 

(2)  "  -ost  "  =  5st :  cost,  frost,  lost,  tost.     (3)=ust:  dost. 
Old  English  los[ian],  past  losode,  past  part,  losod,  los,  loss. 
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Lot,  fate,  portion,  to  sort  in  lots ;  lott'.ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  lott'-ing. 
To  cast  lots,  to  determine  by  the  throw  of  a  die. 
To  draw  lots,  to  determine  by  drawing  a  slip  of  paper  from 

a  bag,  &c.     To  pay  scot  and  lot,  to  pay  rates  and  taxes. 
Lottery,  plu.  lotteries,   lot.te.riz,  a  distribution  of  money 
or  goods  by  lots,  the  goods  or  money  to  be  so  distributed. 
Old  Eng.  hlot,  v.  hleot\aai\,  to  cast  lots  ;  (past)  hleiit,  (p.  p.)  hlotcn. 
"Scot,"  Old  Eng.  scot,  payment ;  scot-freoh,  scot-free,  payment-free. 

Lotion,  lo'.shun,  embrocation.    (Fr.  lotion;  Lat.  lolio,  Idvo.) 
Loud,  lowd  (to  rhyme  with  proud),  noisy;    (comp.)  loud'-er, 

(super.)  loud'-est,  loud'-ly,  loud'-uess. 
Old  English  hliid,  hludnes,  loudness. 

Lough,  lok,  a  loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea.     (Irish  form  of  loch.) 
Louis  d'or,  loo'.e-dor,  a  gold  coin  of  the  French  monarchy, 
about  equal  to  a  sovereign.    (First  struck  by  Louis  XIII.) 
Lounge  (1  syl.),  to  loiter  about.   Lunge,  to  thrust  at.  Lung  (q.v.) 
Lounged  (1  syl.),  loung'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  loung'-er. 
French  longis  (se  dit  d'un  homme  qui  est  extrgmement  lent  a  tout  ce 

qu'  il  fait),  a  lounger,     Fleming  et  Tiblins. 
"  Lunge,"  Fr.  allonger,  to  thrust  in  fencing  (to  lengthen  out  the  arm). 

Lour,  loiv'r  (to  rhyme  with  sour),  to  look  cloudy,  to  look  gloomy. 
Lower,  Idw.er  (to  rhyme  with  moiver),  more  low. 
Loured,  low'rd;  lour-ing,  loio'r-ing ;  lour'ing-ly. 
Lour  is  not  a  corruption  of  lower,  but  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hedw,  shade. 
Louse,  plu.  lice,  Imvce,  lice.    So  mouse,  plu.  mice.     Lousy, 
Imv'.zy  ("low"  to  rhyme  with  now);  lou'si-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Old  English  Itis,  plu.  lys  ;  so  mus,  plu.  mys. 

Lout  (to  rhyme  with  out),  a  bumpkin,  a  losel.     Loot,  plunder. 
Lout'-ish  (-isli  added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj. 

it  is  dim.);  lout'ish-ness,  lout'ish-ly. 
"  Lout,"  Dutch  loete,  a  rustic.     "  Loot,"  an  East  Indian  word. 
Louvre  (better  louver),  lou'.vcr,  a  window  unglazed,  but  having 
cross-bars,  like  the  windows  of  church  towers,  brewing, 
rooms,  drying-rooms,  and   so   on ;     louver-boards,  the 
cross-bars  of  a  louver- window ;   louver-tower,  a  wooden 
belfry,  fitted  all  round  with  louver-boards. 
It  is  a  great  blunder  to  suppose  that  the  Louvre  of  Paris  has  any 
connection  with  the  word  lourrr,  and  hence  the  spelling  of  the  two 
words  should  be  kept  distinct.      The  louvre  is  a  corruption  of 
luparia  (Latin),  "a  haunt  for  wolves,"  and  so  is  it  called  in  old 
title-deeds ;    but  louver-window  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
I'ouvcrt  [window],  "the  open  window." 

Love,  litv,  affection,  to  be  fond  of;  loved,  Invd;  lov-ing  (Rule 
xix..),luv'.ing;  lov'ing-ly,  lov'ing-ness,  loving-kindness; 
lov.er,  liiv'.er;  lov-able,  luv'.a.Vl ;  love-less,  liiv'.less; 
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love-ly,  luv'.ly,  (comp.)  loveli-er,  lav'.lter,  (super.)  love'- 
li-est;  lovely  (adv.)  (rarely  loveli-ly  (K.  xi.),  luv'.K.lij) ; 
loveli-ness,  luv'.K.ness. 

Love-apple,  luv'.ap.p'l,  the  toma'to ;  love'-charm. 
Love'-child,  a  euphemism  for  a  child  born  before  wedlock. 

Love-fa' vour;  love-feast,  liiv'-feest,  a  religious  repast  held 
by  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Love-knot,  liiv'-not,  a  knotted  bow  symbolical  of  mutual 
affection.  Love'letter.  Love'-lock,  a  curl  over  the  fore- 
head common  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1. 
Love' -lorn,  forsaken  by  one's  lover;  love'-ma'king,  court- 
ship ;  love'-sick,  love.to'ken. 

Love-lies-a-bleeding,  the  pendulous  amaranth. 

The  termination  -ove  is  very  irregular,  and  has  three  distinct  sounds : 
(1.)  "-ove"  =  ove:  clove,  cove,  drove,  grove,  hove,  rove,  stove,  strucv, 

throve,  wove. 

(2. )  "  -ove  "  =  uve :  dove,  glove,  love,  shove. 
(3.)  "  -ove  "  =  oove  :  move,  prove,  and  their  compounds. 
Old  English  luf,  lufdlce,  lovingly;  lujiend,  a  lover;   luflic,  Ipvely  • 

luflicc,  adv.  ;  luf-tacen;  v.  luf[iari],  past  luf  ode,  past  part,  lujod. 
(We  might  re-introduce  the  adj.  "lovesome"  [lufsum}.) 

Low  (to  rhyme  with  grow).    Lo !  behold. 

Low,  not  high,  mean,  to  bellow  like  a  cow. 

Low,  (comp.)  low'-er,  (super.)  low'-est;  lower-most. 

Low'-er,  more  low,  to  sink.  Lour,  low'r,  to  look  cloudy; 
lowered,  low'.erd;  low'er-ing. 

Low.ly  (adj.),  humble,  meek;  (comp.)  low'li-er,  (super.) 
low'li-est,  low'li-ness  (Rule  xi.),  low'-ness;  low-life, 
mean-condition;  low  minded,  mean  spirited,  humble- 
minded;  low-spirited,  depressed. 

Lowlands,  districts  not  hilly,  opposed  to  Highlands  (Scot- 
laud)  ;  lowland-er,  an  inhabitant  of  the  lowlands. 

Low-water,  the  lowest  point  of  the  tide  at  ebb ; 

Low-water  mark,  the  depth  of  the  tide  at  low- water. 

Low-pressure  engine,  a  condensing  steam-engine. 

Low-Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after  Easter,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  at  "  the  bottom"  of  caster,  which  it  closes. 

Low-bell,  night-fowling  (the  birds  are  first  roused  by  tho 
tinkling  of  a  bell  and  then  dazed  by  a  low  or  flame. 

"Low-bell,"  Scotch  lowe,  glare:  as  "a  lowe  of  fyre,"  to  "raysea 
great  lowe"  Iflame];  Welsh  llug,  a  glare,  llucjain,  teeming  with 
light,  lugas,  daybreak. 

"Low"  (depressed),  Old  English  loh,  a  deep  pit. 

Low  affixed  to  names  of  places  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  hlcctr,  a  heap,  a 
barrow,  a  small  hill,  rising  ground  :  as  Bed-low,  Lud-low,  &c. 
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Loyalty,  Obedience,  Eoyalty. 

Loy'alty,  voluntary  attachment  to  a  sovereign,  devotion  of 
a  wife,  fidelity  to  one's  word,  &c. 

Latin  lego,  to  choose  (obedience  from  choice),  "laws"  are  rules  freely 
chosen  by  a  governing  body  for  the  general  good. 

Obedience,  conformity  to  a  command,  voluntary  or  not. 
Latin  ob  audio,  doing  something  because  "I  hear"  the  order. 
Royalty  is  quite  another  word,  and  means  the  state  or  office 

of  a  sovereign.     (French  roi,  a  king ;   Latin  rex.) 
French  loyal,  InyauU  (loi,  law);  Italian  leale,  lealta.    These  words 
have  departed  far  from  the  Latin  Ittgdlis,  Iggdlitas  (lex,  law). 

Loz'enge,    diamond -shaped,    a    lozenge -shaped    sweetmeat; 
loz'enged  (2  syl.),  loz'engy.    (French  losange  or  lozangc.) 
Lub'ber,  a  clumsy  fellow ;  a  landlubber,  a  sailor's  word  of  con- 
tempt for  a  landsman;  lub'ber-ly,  awkward. 
Lubber's  hole,  between  the  head  of  a  lower-mast  and  the 
edge  of  the  top-mast,  through   which  "lubbers  creep" 
instead  of  trusting  themselves  up  the  futtock  shrouds. 
Lubber's  point,  the  mark  on  the  inside  of  the  compass-case 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head.     So  called 
because  only  a  "  lubber"  would  regard  it  in  steering. 
Welsh  llabi,  a  looby ;  llabies,  a  strapping  wench  ;  llabicst,  gawky. 
Lubricate,    lu  .bri.kate,  to  make  slippery  with  oil  so  as   to 
diminish  friction  ;  lu'bricat-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  In'bricat-ing 
(E.  xix.),  lu'bricat-or  (11.  xxxvii.);  lubrication,  lu.brl.- 
liay".shun;  lubricity,  lu.bris'.l.ty,  slipperiness. 
Latin  lubrtcUas,  luMcare,  supine  lubrlcdtum  (lubricus,  slippery). 
Luce  (1  syl.),  a  full-grown  pike.   Loose,  loo'ce,  slack.   Lose,  loo'ze. 
"Luce,"Lat.  lucius,  apike.  "Loose,"  O.E.  leas.  "Lose,"  O.E.  losliaii]. 
Lu'cent,  shining.   (Lat.  lucens,  gen.  luccntis  (lux,  light),  shining.) 
Lucerne,  lu'.sern,  a  fodder  for  cattle.     (French  luzerne.) 

Fr.  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland,  thesouth  of  which  is  famous  for  its  pasture. 
Lucid,  luf.sld,  clear,  distinct;  lu'cid.ly,  lu'cid-ness,  lucidity. 

Latin  lucldus,  lucldUas,  luclddre,  to  make  bright  (lux.  light). 
Lucifer,  lu'.sl.fer,  a  friction-match,  the  morning-star,  Satan. 

Latin  lucifer  (lux  firo,  I  bring  the  light). 
Luck,  a  happy  casualty;  luck'y,  fortunate;  luck'i-ly  (Rule  xi.); 

luck -less,  unlucky;   luck'less.ly,  luckless-ness. 
German  gltick,  glucklicher  weise,  luckily,  ungUicJdich. 
Lucrative,  lu'.kru.tiv,  profitable;   lu'crative-ly. 

Latin  lucrativus  (lucrum,  profit,  v.  Ivcrdri,  to  gain  profit). 
Lucubration,  lu'.ku.bray".shun.    Lubrication,  lu'.bri.hay".sliun. 
Lucubra'tion,  study  at  night  time  by  lamp-light ; 
Lubrica'tion,  moistening  of  machinery  to  decrease  friction. 
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Lucubratory,  lil'.ku.bra.t'iij,  composed  by  lamp-light ; 
Lubricatory,  lu' .Iri.ka.t'ry ,  slippery. 

Latin  lucubrutio,  lucubrutvrius,  lucubrare  (lucubrum,  a  torch,  but 
lubrlcttas,  lubrtcdre,  supine  hibrtcdlum  (lubrlcus,  slippery). 

Ludicrous,  lu'.di.krus, laughable;  lu'dicrous-ly,  lu'dicrous-ness. 

Latin  luclicrus  [ludus,  sport],  laughable. 

Lues,  loo'.eze,  a  cankerous  disease.     (Latiu  lues,  the  plague.) 
Luff  (E.  v.),  to  put  the  helm  so  as  to  bring  the  ship  up  nearer 

to  the  wind ;   luffed  (1  syl.),  luff-ing. 
Luff-tackle,  -tuck"l,  a  "purchase"  composed  of  a  double 
and  single  block.    Luff-upon-luff,  a  luff  tackle  upon  the 
fall  of  another  luff  tackle. 
Spring-a-luff !   Keep  your  luff !  orders  to  luff. 
Danish  luffe;  French  lof,  venir  au  lof,  aulof&e,  v.  lofer. 
Lug,  the  ear,  to  haul  with  difficulty ;   lugged,  lugd  ;   lugg'-ing 
(R.  i.);  lugg'-er,  one  who  lugs,  a  vessel  carrying  lug-sails. 
Lug  sail,  a  sail  bent  to  a  "yard"  hung  obliquely  to  the  mast, 
Lug'gage,  the  trunks,  &c.,  of  a  passenger,  goods  packed 
for  conveyance  by  rail,  &c.    (0.  E.  a-liic[ari],  to  haul  out,) 
Lugubrious,  lu.gu'.bri.iis,  doleful;   lugu'brious-ly. 
Latin  lugubris  (lugubrum  or  Iftgubra,  a  lamentation). 
Luke'-warm  (not  loo' -warm,  "warm"  to  rhyme  with  storm), 

tepid;  luke'warm-ly,  luke'warm-ness. 
German  laulich,  warm  (lau,  tepid) ;  Danish  lunken,  tepid. 
Lull  (Rule  v.),  a  cessation,  an  abatement,  to  abate,  to  quiet; 

lulled,  Itild;  lull'-ing. 
Lullaby,  phi.  lullabies,  lul'.luM,  plu.  Ifd'.laMze,  a  song  to 

quiet  ini'ants  and  soothe  them  to  sleep. 
"Lull,"  German  lullen;  Danish  lulle. 

"Lullaby,"  Gr.  Idtto,  Lat.  lalldre  (lallus,  a  lullaby).    The  "by"  la 

common  to  many  languages,  as  Gr.  paud,  to  soothe,  Lat.  paco, 

Russian  bayu.  The  word  means  "to  talk  or  sing  in  order  to  soothe. " 

Lumbago,  plu.  lumbagoes  (Rule  xlii.),  lum.bay'.goze,  pain  of  the 

loins;  lumbaginous,  lum.budg'.i.niis,  adj. 
Lum'bar,  pertaining  to  the  loins.     Lum'ber,  rubbish. 
Lumbar-regions,  -re'.junz,  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 
Latin  lumbago  (lumbus,  the  loins);  French  lumbago,  lumbaire. 
Lum'ber,  rubbish,  bulky  things  which  are  not  of  use,  to  encum- 
ber with  heavy  articles.      Lum'bar,   pertaining  to  the 
loins;  lumbered,  lum'.berd;  lum'ber-ing;    lum'ber-er, 
one  who  lumbers,  one  who  deals  in  lumber,  one  who  fells 
and  shapes  timber,  a  backwoodsman ;  lumber-dealer  or 
lumber-broker ;  lumber-room,  for  boxes,  &c. 
Lumbard,  a  pawnbroker's  shop.    The  first  pawnbrokers  were  Lom- 
bards, and  the  places  where  the  pawns  were   kept  were  called 
"lumber-rooms."    Thus  Lady  Murray  writes:  "They  put  all  tUs 
little  plate  they  had  in  toe  lumber,  which  is  pawning  it  " 
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Luminary,  plu.  luminaries,  lu'.mi.na.riz,  a  thing  that  gives  light, 
a  person  who  enlightens  others ;  luminous,  lu'.mi.nus ; 
lu'minous-ly,  lu'minous-ness ;  luminosity,  lu.mi.nos'.i.ty. 

Lnmination,  lu' '.mi.nay" '.shun,  or  Illumination,  q.v, 

Luminiferous,  lu'.rm.nif'.e.rus,  light-producing. 

Latin  luminatio,  lumtneus,  lumlnosus,  lumtndre  (lumen,  light). 
Lump,  a  mass,  to  throw  into  a  heap,  to  strike;  lumped,  lumpt ; 
lump'-ing,  lump'ing-ly ;  lump'-ish,  heavy  (-ish  added  to 
nouns  means  "  like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.) ;  lump'ish-ly, 
lump'ish-ness ;  lump'y,  lump'i-ness  (Eule  xi.) 

Lump'ers,    labourers    employed    by    merchant-ships    for 
loading  and  unloading  cargoes. 

Lump'en,  a  long  fish  of  a  greenish  colour. 

Lumps,  a  kind  of  brick,  a  mass  of  loaf-sugar  larger  than  a 
"  loaf"  which  is  conical,  or  a  "  titler "  which  is  Hat  at  top. 

Lump-sugar,  loaf-sugar;  lump-fish,  the  "sea-owl." 

German  klump,  der  lump,  the  lump-fish,  plump,  lumpish,  lumpen- 
zucker,  lump-sugar,  klumpig,  lumpy. 

Lu'nacy,  madness  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  increase  and  de- 
crease as  the  moon  waxes  or  wanes  ;   lunatic,  lu'.na.tlk, 
one  affected  with  lunacy;   lu'natic  asylum,  -a.sy'.lum. 
Lu'nar,  pertaining  to  the  moon ;    lu'nary,  influenced  by 

the  moon ;  sublunary,  sub'.lu.nu.ry,  terrestrial. 
Lunarian,  lu.nair'n.an,  an  "inhabitant"  of  the  moon. 
Lunate,    lu'.nate,  formed    like    a    half-moon ;    lunat-ed, 
lu.nate'.ed,  crescent-shaped ;    lunation,  lu.nay'.sliun,  0110 
revolution  of  the  moon,  a  lunar  month. 
Lunar  month,  one  day  thirteen  hours  more  than  four  weeks. 
Lunar  caustic,  nitrate  of  silver  (Latin  luna,  the  moon),  the 

name  given  to  silver  by  the  old  alchemists. 
Lat.  lundris,  lunattcus,  lundtio,  lunatus,  v.  lundre  (luna,  the  moon). 
Lunch  or  luncheon,  lun'.shiin,  a  light  repast  between  breakfast 
and  dinner ;  to  lunch,  to  eat  luncheon  ;  lunched,  lunch'- 
ing.     (Welsh  llwnc,  a  gulp,  llyncu,  to  swallow  at  a  gulp.) 
Frequently  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish  Vonce  (the  eleven 
o'clock  repast),  but  as  Mr.  Skeat  says  (in  Notes  and  Queries)  why 
should  we  speak  Spanish  in  such  an  everyday  matter? 

Lunette,  lfl.net,  a  flattened  watch  glass.     Lorgnette,  lorn'yet. 

French  lunette,  an  eye-glass,  a  watch-glass.     "Lorgnette,"  v.  lorgner, 

to  ogle.   (In  French  a  double-eyed  opera-glass  which  does  not  hold 

on  by  gripping  the  nose  isjumelle,  if  it  grips  the  nose  a  pince-nez; 

a  telescopic  opera-glass  is  lorgnette;  a  single  eye-glass  is  lorgnon. 

Lung,  one  of  the  lungs.  Lunge  (1  syl.),  to  thrust  at  in  fencing. 
Lounge,  q.v.  In  common  parlance  we  always  say  The 
lungs,  except  when  we  want  to  particularise,  in  which 
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case  we  add  one,  or  specify  which  one :   as  one  lung  is 
affected,  the  right  lung  is  sound,  the  left  lung  is  gone. 
Lung-wort,  black  hellebore,  the  leaves  of  which  are  spotted 

like  tubercular  lungs. 

Old  English  lunge,  the  lungs  ;  lungwyrt,  lungwort. 
Lunge  (1  syl.),  to  thrust  out  in  fencing.      Lung,  one  of  the 
lungs,  v.s.;  lunged  (1  syl.),  lung-ing  (Rule  xix.),  lunge'- 
ing  ;  lung-er,  lunge'. er. 

French  (Monger,  to  lengthen  [the  arm],  to  make  a  thrust. 
Lupercal,  lit'.per.kal  (not  In.per'.lud),  a  Roman  feast  day  in 
honour  of  Pan,  February  15th.     (Latin  lupercalia.) 

So  called  from  lupercal,  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine,  where 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  the  wolf, 
but  really  from  Lupercus,  an  Italian  deity,  which  warded  the  sheep 
from  wolves. 
Lupine,  lu'.pm,  a  flowering  plant  producing  a  kind  of  pulse. 

Latiu  luplnus,  the  lupin ;  French  lupin. 
Lurch,  a  rolling  on  one  side,  as  a  ship  in  a  storm,  a  game  won 

by  a  player  before  his  adversary  has  scored  a  point. 
To  leave  in  the  lurch,  to  leave  in  a  helpless  condition  with- 
out one  "point"  in  your  favour. 
To  lurch,  to  roll  on  one  side  (as  a  ship);  lurched  (1  syl.), 

lurch-ing. 

Lurcher  (a  corruption  of  lurJcer),  one  who  lies  in  wait,  and 
hence  a  poacher's  dog  which  "  lurches  "  for  game. 

"Lurch"  (to  roll  over),  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  lluch,  a  throw ;  v. 

lliH-liiaw,  to  fling  over. 

"Lurch"  (to  lie  in  wait),  Welsh  Here,  v.  llerc[iari],  to  loiter  about. 
Lure,  hl'r,  an  enticement,  to  entice  ;  lured  (1  syl.),  lur-ing  (Rule 

xix.),  lur-ing ;  lur-er,  lur'-er;  allure-ment. 
French  kurre,  a  lure ;  v.  Icurrer  ;  Latin  lorum,  a  cord  [for  a  snare]. 
Lu'rid,  gloomy,  overclouded.     (Latiu  lurulus,  luror,  paleness.) 
Lurk,  lurked  (1  syl.),  lurk'-ing,  lurk'-er,  lurk'ing-place. 

"Welsh  Here,  v.  llercian,  to  skuik,  to  loiter,  to  lie  in  wait. 
Luscious,  lush'.us,  sickly  sweet ;  lus'cious.ness,  luscious-ly. 

Ital.  lussuriare,  to  be  over  fertile  ;  lusso,  luxury ;  lussuria,  sensuality. 
Lusiad,  lu'.si.ad,  the  Portuguese  epic  by  Camoens,  on  the  "  dis- 
covery" of  India  by  Vasquez  da  Gama. 
Lusians,  the  Portuguese  (-ad  Gk.  patron.),  "the  adventures  of,"  &c. 
Lust,  sensuality,  to  long  for  (followed  by  after) ;  lust'-ed,  lust'- 

ing,  lust'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  lust'ful-ly,  lusf  ful-ness. 
Old  English  lyst,  v.  lyst[ari],  past  lyste,  past  part,  lysted. 
Lustral,   used    in    purifications,   pertaining   to    purifications; 

lustralia,  liis.tray'.li.ah,  purifying  feasts  of  the  Romans. 
Lustrate,  lus'.trate,  to  purify.     Illustrate,  il'.lus.trate,  to 
explain  or  exemplify  by  piotures.    Lus'trat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
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lus'trat-ing  (R.  xix.);  lustration,  life. tray'. shun,  the  act 
of  purifying,  the  purification  feast.  Illustration,  eluci- 
dation by  pictures.  Lustrat'-or  (R.  xxxvii.)  H-... 

Latin  lustralis,  lustratio,  lustrdtor,  lustrdre  (lustrum,  a  public  puri- 
fication held  every  five  years  ;  Greek  Iutr6n,  v.  Iu6). 

"  Illustrate,"  Latin  illustrare,  supine  illustratum,  to  make  manifest. 

Lustre,  lus'.t'r,  brightness,  a  sconce  with  ornamental  glass  pen- 
dants,  (in  Min.)  the  sheen  of  metal  which  is  of  five  sorts, 
splendent,  shining,  metallic,  vitreous,  or  pearly. 
Lustre-less;  lustrous,  lus'.trtis;  lustrous-ly. 
Fr.  lustre;  Lat.  illustris,  bright ;  v.  illustrcire,  to  throw  light  on. 
Lustrum,  plu.  lustra,  a  period  of  five  years,  the  interval  between 
the  Roman  lustrations.     (Latin  lustrum,  same  meaning.) 
Lusty,  lus'.ty,  sturdy ;  (comp.)  lus'ti-er,  (sup.)  lus'ti-est  (R.  xi.), 
lus'ti-ly,  lus'ti-ness,  lus'ti-hood  (-hood,  state,  condition). 
Old  English  lustlic,  joyous  ;  German  lustig ;  Norse  lystig. 
Lute  (1  syl.),  a  musical  instrument  similar  to  the  lyre  but 
smaller,  a  composition  for  securing  the  joints  of  vessels, 
a  putty  made  of  clay,  sand,  and  water,  for  coating  retorts. 
Lute-string,  the  string  of  a  lute,  a  stout  shiny  silk  (a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  lustrine,  from  lustre,  shining). 
To  lute,  to  stop  joints  with  lute ;   lut'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.) ; 

lut'-ing;   lutation,  lu.tay'.shun,  application  of  lute. 
"Lute"  (musical  inst.),  Fr.  luth;  Ital.  liuto;  Germ,  laute;  Norse  lut. 
"Lute"  (for  stopping  joints),  Latin  l&tum,  clay  or  loam ;  Gk.  luma. 
Lutheran,  lu'.rhe.run,  according  to  the  theological  system  of 
Martin   Luther,   a  disciple  of   Luther;    Lutheranism, 
lu.rhe.ran.izm,  the  theological  system  of  Luther. 
Luxuriant,  lux.zu'.ri.unt,  exuberant ;  luxu'riant-ly,  luxu'riant- 
ness,  luxu'riance,  luxu'riancy.    Luxuriate,  lux.zu'.n.ate, 
to  indulge  (followed  by  in) ;    hixu'riat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
luxu'riat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  luxuriation,  lux. zu'.n.d". shun. 
Luxury,  phi.  luxuries,  lux'.zu.riz  (not  lull' '.shu.riz),  what- 
ever contributes  to  self-indulgence;  luxurioiis,  lux.zu'.- 
ri.iis  (not  lugzhu'ri.iis);  luxu'rious-ness,  luxu'rious-ly. 
Lat.  luxuria,  lux&riosus,  luxtirians,  gen.  luxtiridntis  (luxus,  revelry). 
-ly,  "  like,"  represents  the  native  adjectival  suffix  -He  and  the 
adverbial  suffix;  -lice :  thus  "godly,"  "manly,"  "lovely," 
&c.,  are  both  adjectives  and  adverbs  representing  god-He 
(adj.),  god-lice  (adv.),  man-lie,  man-lice,  luf-lic,  luf-lice. 
It  is  a  pity  that  these  distinctions  have  not  been  retained. 
Lyceum,  ILsee'.um  (not  Ks'.e.iim  nor  ll'.se.uvi},  a  place  for  lec- 
tures, a  school,  a  theatre.    Elysium,  e.Viz'.l.um,  the  heaven 
of  classic  mythology;   elysian,  e.liz'.i.an,  adj. 
Lyceum,  at  Athens,  where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy. 
"Elysium,"  Lat.  elysium,  paradise;  Gk.  elusion  (elu6,  to  set  free). 
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Lychnis  (not  lychnus),  Kk'.nts,  "  ragged-robin,"  "  catch-fly,"  &c. 

Greek  luclmia,  a  lantern,  the  calyx  being  semi-transparent. 
Lycopodium,  li' .ko.po' .di.um,  club-moss,  its  fine  seed; 

Lycopodiacese,  li'.  ko.po'. di.d".s$.e,  the  order  containing  tha 
above,  (-acea  in  Bot.  denotes  an  order.) 

Latin  lycoptidium  ;  Greek  lukos  pous,  wolf's  foot. 
Lydian,  lid'.Lun,  adj.  of  Lydia,  effeminate,  soft. 
Lye,  li,  water  impregnated  with  ashes.  Lie,  II,  a  falsehood. 

"Lye,"  O.  Eng.  lye;  Lat.  lix,  whence  lixMum,  lye  made  of  wood  aslicS. 

"Lie  "  (to  falsify),  O.  E.  ledg[an].     "Lie  "  (to  recline;,  O.  E.  licg[an]> 

Ly'-ing,  telliug  falsehoods,  reclining.     (See  Lie.) 

Lymph,    limf,   a  nearly  colourless    fluid    in    animal    bodies; 

lymph-y,  lim'.fy,  resembling  lymph. 
Lymphatics,  lim.fat'.lks,  vessels  containing  lymph. 
Fr.  lymphe,  lymphatique ;  Lat.  lympha,  lymphatlcus  ;  Gk.  numpM. 
Lynch,  Imcli,  to  punish  without  trial;  lynch-law,  mob-law. 

So  called  from  James  Lynch,  a  farmer,  of  Piedmont,  in  Virginia,  who 
was  very  fond  of  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  obtained 
th'e  sobriquet  of  "  Judge  Lynch." 

Lynx,  links,  a  wild  beast  keen  of  sight.    Links  [of  a  chain]. 
Lyncean,  lm'.se.an  (not  lynxeari),  adj.  of  lynx. 
Lynx-eyed,  links-ide,  having  very  keen  vision. 
Lynx-sapphire,  links  suf'.fire,  a  greenish  blue  sapphire. 
Latin  lynx,  lync#us;  Greek  lugx  (-g  before  x  =  "n"  in  Greek). 
Lyre,  lire,  a  musical  instrument.    Liar,  li.ar,  one  who  tells  lies. 
Lyric,  Kr'rlk  [poetry],  suitable  to  be  sung  to  the  lyre. 
Lyrical,  lir'rl.kal;   lyrist,  li'.rist,  one  who  plays  on  the 

lyre ;  lyrist,  lir'i^t,  a  lyric  poet. 
Latin  lyra,  lyrica,  lyricus,  lyristes;  Greek  l&ra,  lArtkos. 
-lyte  (Gk.  termination)  nouns,  denotes  a  substance  which  can  be 
dissolved  or  decomposed:  as  electrolyte  (Gk.  luo,  to  loose). 

M  A.,  Master  of  Arts.    A.M.,  ar'tium  magis'tcr  (Latin). 

M.D.,  Mediclnce  doctor  (doctor  of  medicine). 

MS.,  phi.  MSS,,  manuscript,  plu.  manuscripts. 

M.F.,  plu.  MM.P.,  member  of  parliament. 

A.M.,  (1)  anno  mundi,  in  the  year  of  tile  World,  i.e.,  sinc<3 
the  "beginning"  of  creation  ["4004  years  before  tho 
birth  of  Christ"];  (2)  ante  meridian,  ante-merid'ian,  be- 
fore noon ;  (3)  ar'tium  mayis'ter,  a  university  degree. 

M-roof  (in  Arch.),  a  double  gable,  like  an  inverted  W  (M). 

Ma'am,  mam  (not  marni),  contraction  of  Madam  (q.v .) 
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Mac,  Scotch  affix  before  proper  names,  meaning  "son  of." 

The  "Welsh  affix  is  ap-,  the  Irish  0',  the  English  Mtz-. 

Macadamise  (R.  xxxi.),  mak.ad'Mm.ize,  to  make  roads  according 
to  Macadam's  system ;   macadamised,  muU.ud' .am.lzd ; 
macad'amls-ing,  mac'adaniis-er  (Rule  xxxi.) 
Roadmaking  on  the  plan  of  Sir  John  London  Macadam  (1750-1836). 
Macaroni,  muk'.a.ro".ne,  a  food,  a  dandy,  an  extravagant  folly ; 
macaronic,  mak' .a.ron" .Ik,  adj.  applied  also  to  a  burlesque 
kind  of  poetry.    Macaroon,  mak'.a.roon,  a  cake. 
French-Ital.  macaroni,  macaronique,  macaroon;  Ital  maccheroni. 
"Macaroni"  as  a  sing,    is   quite    indefensible,   the    Italian  is  un 
maccherone.    The  Macaroni  Club  consisted  of  flash-men  who 
aimed  at  foppery,  extravaganza,  insolence  and  prodigality  (1773). 

Macaw,  ma.kaw',  a  bird  of  the  parrot  kind  (Antilles,  2  syl.) 
Maccabees,  mak'.ka.bcez,  an  heroic  Jewish  family,  the  name  of 
four  books  of  the  Apocrypha ;  Maccabean,  muk.ka.bee':an. 
Said  to  be  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  motto  M. C.B.I. 
("Who  is  like  to  thee  among  the  gods,  O  Lord,"  Exodus  xv.  11). 

Mace  (1  syl.),  an  insignia  of  authority,  a  spice ;   mace-bearer, 
-bare'.er,  or  ma'cer,  a  beadle.    Mace-ale,  ale  with  mace. 
"Mace"  (of  office),  Fr.  masse;  Ital.  nwzza,  mazziere,  a  macer. 
"Mace"  (spice),  Ital.  mace;   Lat.  inacis;  Gk.  maker,  mace. 

Macerate,  mas'se.rate,  to  steep  in  cold  liquid  either  to  soften  the 

texture  or  to  obtain  an  extract,  to  mortify  the  body,  to 

make  lean;    macerat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  mas' se. rate. ed , 

macerat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  mas' se. rate. ing  ;  macerat-or. 

Maceration,  mas'sS.ray".shun,  is   obtained  by  steeping  a 

substance  in  cold  water. 
Infusion,  in.fu.zhiin,  is  obtained  by  steeping  a  substance 

[as  tea  or  coffee]  in  boiling  hot  water. 
Decoction,  de.kok' .shun,  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  substance. 
Latin  mdctratio,  mdcSrare,  supine  macgratum  (mum;  thin). 
"Infusion,"  Latin  infusio,  infunde're,  supine  infusum,  to  pour  over  . 
"Decoction,"  Lat.  decoctio,  deci>qu£re,  sup.  decoctum,  to  seethe  down. 

Machiavelian,  muk'.i.ii.vel".i.an  {not  mush'.i.a.vel".i.an  nor 
may'.she.a.vel".i.an),  the  political  principles  of  Nicolo  clrl 
Machiavelli,  of  Florence,  which  may  be  termed  craft  <•!• 
"expediency,"  not  uprightness  and  plain  dealing,  one 
who  adopts  these  political  principles; 
Machiavelism,  mtik'.ta.vel".>izm,  state-craft  or  cunning. 

Machicolation,  ma.shik' '.o.lay" '.shiin,  erection  of  a  gallery  in  a 

castellated  building,  having  such  a  gallery. 
Machicolated,  ma.s1tik'.o.late.ed,  furnished  Avith  a  gallery 

from  which  pitch,  <fec.,  can  be  poured  on  invaders. 
Low  Latin  inachicolamcntum ;  French  miifhicoulit  (mZche  could'}. 
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Machine,  mu.sheen',  an  instrument  made  by  art,  now  applied  to 
a  compound  contrivance  and  not  to  such  things  as  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  spades,  and  so  on;   machin-ing  (E.  xix.), 
mu.slieen'.ing,  the  working  off  of  letter-press  hy  steam; 
Machinery,  plu.  machineries,  ma.shecn'.c.riz. 
Machin-ist,  ma. sheen'. fet,  a  maker  of  machines; 
Mechanist,  mek'.an.ist,  one  skilled  in  mechanical  work ; 
Mechanic,  me.han'.ik,  an  artisan,  one  who  gains  a  livelihood 

by  doing  "skilled  labour"  with  his  hands. 
A  "machinist"  makes  such  ponderous  machines  as  steam  engines. 
A  "mechanist"  is  skilled  in  smaller  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
a  "mechanic  "  is  a  workman  who  follows  the  instruction  given  him 
or  the  mechanical  work  of  his  trade. 

Fr.  machine  i  mdcaniqw,  machiniste;  Lat.  macMna;  Gk.  mediant. 
(The  pronunciation  of  -ine  as  -een,  shows  that  we  have  taken  the 

word  from  the  French  and  not  from  the  Latin.) 

Machination,  mak' .i.nay"  .shun,  a  scheme,  a  plot;   machinate, 

mak'.i.nate,    to     plot  ;       machinat-ed     (Rule    xxxvi.), 

iin"<k'.i.nay.tcd;  machinat-ing  (E.  xix.),  mak'. i.nay. ting. 

Latin  inaclilnatio,  v.  machlnari.    The  ch  =  k  directs  us  to  the  Greek 

mechunema,  a  device  or  trick  (nuclitis,  contrivance). 

Macintosh,  miik' .in.tosh,  waterproof-cloth,  a  waterproof  cloak. 

I'ateuted  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 
Mackerel,  muk'.e.rcl,  a  fish  ;   mackerel-gale,  a  gale  which  only 
ripples  the  sea,  and  is  favourable  for  catching  mackerel ; 
Mackerel-sky,  a  sky  spotted  and  streaked  with  white  and  blue. 
"Welsh  mocrcK;  German  makrele  :  French  maquereau. 
Blacro-  (Greek  makros,  large),  miik'.ro-. 

Mac'ro-cephalous,   -sef'M.lffs  (in  Botany),  having  a  large 

head.     (Greek  makros  kepluiU,  large  head.) 
Mac'ro-cosm,  -kozm,  the  universe.    Micro-cosm,  mi'.kro.- 

kozm,  a  miniature  world,  applied  to  man. 
(Greek  makros,  great,  mikros,  little,  kOsmos,  world.) 
Mac'ro-dactyle,  -dak'. til,  a  bird  with  long  toes ;    macro- 
dactylic,  -duk'.tU.ik.    (Greek  dactulos,  a  finger.) 
Macrometer,   ma.krom'.e.ter,    an    optical    instrument    for 

measuring  inaccessible  objects.     (Greek  inelron.) 
Mac'ro-pod,    a  crustacean    with    enormously    long    feet; 

macropodous,  ma.krop'.o.dtis,  adj. 
(Greek  makroi  ptides,  long  feet  [pous  ptidos,  a  foot].) 
Mac'ro-therium,  -rhe'.ri.um,  an  extinct  ant-eater. 
(Greek  makros  therfon,  the  long  [bodied]  wild  beast.) 
Macula,  plu.  maculse,  muk'.u.lah,  plu.  muk'.u.lee,  a  spot  fon  the 
moon,  sun,  &c.];  maculate,  mak'.u.late,  to  spot;  mac'u- 
l;it.ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  mac'tilat-ing ;  maculation,  mak' kit. - 
lay". shun.    Immaculate,  perfect,  without  blemish. 
Latin  mtictila,  inficulatlo.  v.  iMc&lare,  supine  mdculatum. 
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Mad,   deranged  in  intellect,  to  infuriate;    (comp.)  madd'-er, 

(super.)  madd'.est  (Eule  i.),  madd'-ed,  madd'-ing. 
Madden,  mud"n,  to  infuriate;  maddened,  mad"nd;  mad- 
den-ing,  mad"n-ing ;    madden-er,  mad"n-er;    mad'-ly, 
mad'-maa,  mad'-house. 

Mad'-ness,  is  insanity  beyond  personal  control. 
Insan'ity,  is  the  dominance  of  fancy  over  reason. 
Lu'nacy,  is  chiefly  limited  to  legal  phraseology. 
Old  Eng.  ge-mced,  mad.     "Insane,"  in-sdnus,  not  [of]  sound  [mind]. 
"Lunacy,"  a  madness  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  moon. 
Madam,  plu.  mesdames,  mud'. am,  mez'  d'ms.     "  Madam  "  is  con- 
tracted into  ma'am,  mam. 

"Mesdames"  in  French  is  called  may-dahm,  but  is  never  so  pro- 
nounced as  the  English  plural  of  madam.  The  word  is  chiefly 
used  in  heading  announcements  of  untitled  ladies  at  levees,  &c., 
and  in  trade  circulars. 

Madden,  mud"n,  to  infuriate.     (See  Mad.) 
Mad'der,  a  plant  the  root  of  which  is  used  for  dyeing  red,  more 
mad ;  mad'der-ing,  dyeing  with  madder ;  mad'der  lake, 
a  colour  obtained  from  madder.     (Old  English  maddere.) 
Made  (1  syl.),  past  tense  of  make,  q.v.    Maid,  a  virgin. 
Madeira,  ma.dee'.rdh,  a  wine  from  the  island  of  Madeira. 
Mademoiselle  (French),  mad'.mwu.zel',  Miss  (not  madam...) 
Madonna,  ma.don'.nah,  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin. 

Italian  madonna;   Spanish  madona. 
Madrepor,  mud'.re.pdr,  a  genus  of  corals ;   madreporite,  mad'- 

re. po". rite,  fossil  madrepore,     (-ite  denotes  a  fossil.) 
French  madrepore ;  Italian  madrepora  (madre  poro,  "mother-pore," 
qui  veut  dir«  pore  fdcond,  parce  que  ce  polype  semblc  engendr6 
dans  les  pores  de  la  croute  qu'il  habile,  Diet.  Univ.,  &c.) 
Madrigal.     Glee.     Madrigal,  mad'.ri.gul,  a  very  elaborate  vocal 
composition  for  five  or  six  voices  in  the  ancient  style  of 
counterpoint  and  fugue.     (Words  pastoral.) 
Glee,  a  vocal  composition  for  three  or  four  voices,  less  com- 
plicated than  a  madrigal.     Originally  gleeful,  but  now  of 
any  style,  gay,  erotic,  bacchanalian,  or  pathetic. 
"Madrigal,"  Italian  inadrigalc  (fait  de  la  ville  de  Madrigal  ou  do 
celle  de  Madrigalejo,  en  Espagne,  ou  ce  genre  aurait  d'abord  6tS 
cultive',  Diet.  Univ.  des  Sciences,  <fec.) 

Maelstrom,  inahl' '.stroom,  a  whirlpool ;  The  Maelstrom,  a  whirl- 
pool at  the  south  end  of  the  Loffo'den  Islands,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Norway.    (Norman  mahtrom.) 
{The  "e"  is  quite  useless  and  the  native  spelling  would  be  better.) 
Magazine,  mug'ga.zeen',  a  storehouse,  a  strong  building  for  the 

storing  of  gunpowder,  a  serial  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  pronunciation  of  "zine"  as  zeon  is  bad  French  for  magasi.i; 
Arab,  makhsen,  a  treasury. 
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Magdeburg  hemispheres,  miig'.dg.berg  hem'.iz.feerz,  two  brass 

cups  for  illustrating  the  force  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
Invented  by  M.  de  Guericke  of  Magdeburg,  in  Saxony. 
Magellanic  Clouds,  ma.djel.lun'.ik...,  two  white  nebulas  near  the 

south  pole,  which  revolve  like  stars. 
First  observed  by  Magellan  [ma.dje'l'.l&n],  the  navigator. 
Maggiore,  mad.dju'.re  (each  g  to  be   distinctly  sounded),  thd 

scales,  intervals,  modes,  &c.,  to  be  major,  not  minor. 
Maggot,  mag'. got,  a  small  grub,  an  odd  whim ;  maggotty,  mug'.- 

go.ty,  full  of  maggots  or  whims.     (Welsh  maceiod,  plu.) 
Magi,  may'.djl  (plu.  of  magus,  not  in  use),  the  "  wise  men  "  who 

came   from   "tbe   East"   to   honour  the  infant  Jesus; 

magian,  md'.dji.un,  a  Persian  priest;  magianism,  mci'.- 

djl.an.izm,  Zoroaster's  system  of  religion,  philosophy,  &c. 
Latin  magus,  plu.  magi;  Greek  magos,  plu.  magoi,  a  magian. 
Magic,  mady'.lk,  sorcery;    magical,  madg'.i.kal ;   magical-ly; 

magician,  ma.djlsh' '.an,  one  skilled  in  magic;   mag'ic 

lantern,  mag'ic  square,  &c. 

Five  of  the  sciences  [taken  from  the  French]  end  in  "-ic"  instead  of 

"-ics":  viz.,  arithmetic,  logic,  magic,  music,  and  rhetoric. 
T?r.  magique;  Lat.  maglcus;  Gk.  magtkos  (magus,  a  magician}. 

Magistrate,  madg'. is.tr  ate,  a  justice.     Majesty,  madj'jes.ty. 

Magistracy,  plu.  magistracies,  mudg'.is.tra.siz,  the  office  or 

dignity  of  a  magistrate. 
Magisterial,  mud(i'.is.te".r1.al;    magiste'rial-ly,  magiste'- 

rial-ness.     (Latin  magistratus  [magister}.) 

Magna  Charta,  mag'.nah  kar'.tah  (not   tchar'.tah),  the  great 
charter  of  English  rights  extorted  by  the  barons  from 
King  John.     (Latin  magna  charta.) 
Magnanimous,  mag.nan'.i.mus,  of  noble  spirit;  magnan'imous- 

ly;  magnanimity,  mag'.na.nim".:t.ty. 

Lat.  magndnimus,  magn&ntmUas  (magnus  animus,  a  great  mind). 
Magnate,  mug'.nate,  a  grandee.    Mag'net,  a  "  loadstone." 

Latin  magnas,  gen.  -natis,  a  grandee  ;  magnes,  gen.  -netis,  a  magnet. 
Magnesia,  mag'ne'.zt.ah,  the  protoxide  of  magnesium. 

Magnesian,  mag.ne'.zi.un,  adj.  of  magnesia;    magne'sian 
lime'stone,  limestone  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  magnesia. 
Magnesium,  mug .ne,' '.zi.um,  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia; 
Magne'sium  light  (not  magnesian...),  a  brilliant  light  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  magnesium  wire. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  sul'.fate...,  Epsom  salt. 
French  mngn&sie  (mot  d6riv6  de  magneg,  parce  que  cette  terre  a  la 
propriete,  ainsi  que  plusieurs  terres  argileuses,  de  happer  a  la 
langue,  de  1'  attirer,  conime  1'  aimant  attire  le  fer.    Roquefort). 
Magnesia,  in  Thessaly,  is  generally  given  as  the  origin  of  the  word. 
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Magnet,  mug'. net,  the  loadstone.  Magnate,  mag'.nate,  a  grandee. 
Magnetic,  mug.net'. .ik,  possessing  the  property  of  the  lode- 
stone;  magnetical,  mag.nct'.i.kcil;  magnet'ical-ly. 

Magnetics  (E.  Ixi.),  mug.netfMs,  the  science  of  magnetism. 

Magnetism,  mag'.ne.tizm,  the  attractive  power  of  a  magnet. 

Magnetise  (Rule  xxxi.),  miig'.ne.tlze,  to  render  magnetic ; 
mag'netised  (3  syl.),  mag'netls-ing  (R.  xix.),  mag'netis-er. 

Magnetisation,  .mug'.ne.ti.zaij".sliun. 

Magnetite,  mag'.ne.tite,  an  iron  ore  from  which  the  finest 
steel  is  made,  also  called  magnet'ic-iron. 

Magnetic  bat'tery,  magnet'ic  dip,  magnetic  equa'tor, 
magnetic  fluid,  magnetic  meridian,  magnetic  needle, 
magnetic  poles  (poles,  1  syl.),  magnetic  tel'egraph. 

Magneto-electricity,  mag.netf.o  e.lek.tris'.i.ty,  electric  phe- 
nomena produced  hy  magnetism ;  magnet'o-elec'tric. 

An'imal  mag'netism,  mesmerism ; 

Terrestrial  mag'netism,  ter.res'.triM  (not  ter.res'.tchal...), 
the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth. 

Magnetom'eter,  Magnetomo'tor. 

Magnetometer,  mug'. ,ne. torn". e.ter,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  magnetic  force. 

Magnetometer,  mag'.net.o.mo".tor,  a  voltaic  series  for  the 
production  of  a  store  of  electricity  for  exhibiting  electro- 
magnetic phenomena. 

French  magmStique,  magiMisme,  magnetiser;  Latin  magnes,  gen. 
magnetls,  magneticus  ;  Greek  magnetis  or  [lithos]  magueies  ab  in- 
ventore  ejus  nomlnis,  Plin.  30,  25  ;  a  Magiiesfa,  Lydiaa  regioue, 
magnetum,  quia  sit  patriis  in  finibus  ortus.  Lucr.  vi.,  909.  Said 
to  have  been  first  discovered  in  the  town  of  Heracleum,  near  Mag- 
nesia, hence  called  in  Greek  [lithos]  Heracleia  or  Magnetes. 

Magnificent,  mag.mf'.i.sent,  grand,  splendid;  magnif Icent-ly. 
Magnificence,  tnug.mf'.i.sense,  grandeur,  splendour. 
Magnifico,  plu.  magnificoes  (Rule  xlii.),  rruig.nif'.i.lioze,  a 

Venetian  grandee  (Italian). 
Magnify,  mag'. ni.fi,  to  enlarge;    magnifies,  mag'.nLfize; 

magnified  (Rule  xi.),  mug'.ni.fide ;  mag'nifi-er;   mag'- 

nif i-able,  mag'nify-ing. 

Latin  magnfficentia,  y.  magnl-ftcto  [facto],  to  make  larger;  French 
magnificence,  magnifico. 

Magniloquent  (not  magneloqnent),  mag.ntt'.o.quent,  pompous  in 
words  or  style ;  magniloquent-ly ; 

Magniloquence,  mag'.nil'.o.quence,  inflated  talk. 
Latin  magnttOquentia  (magnus-loqucns,  "tall"  talking). 
Magnitude,  nwg'.rii.tude,  bulk,  size.    (Latin  magnitude.) 
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Magnolia,  mug'.no'M.ah,  a  genus  of  plants. 

Magnoliacesa,  mag'.no.li.a.se.e,  the  magnolia  "  order." 

Named  in  honour  of  Pierre  Magnol,  professor  of  botany,  at  Mont- 
pelier,  1G3S-1715.    (-ia,  a  genus,  -iacece,  an  order.) 

Mag'niun  (Lat.),  a  large  wine-bottle,  two  dozen  of  wine. 

Mag'num  bo'num,  a  plum,  ideal  or  supreme  excellence.  , 
Magpie,  miig'.pl,  one  of  the  crow  tribe.  (Lat.  maj[or]  pica.) 
Magyar,  manl'.yar,  one  of  the  dominant  class  in  Hangar}'. 

The  Magyars  were  the  conquerors  and  founders  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.     They  came  from  Central  Asia  or  Scythia,  undi 
leadership  of  Almus  and  his  son  Arpad,  and  are  termed  Ugari  by 
the  Sulaves.    The  word  means  "  the  noble  or  illustrious." 

Maharajah,  mah'.har  rah'.jaJt,  a  Hindu  sovereign  or  princo. 

Mahl-stick,  mawl  stik,  for  painters  to  rest  their  right  hand  on 
in  painting.     (German  maler-stock,  painter's  stick.) 

Mahogany,  plu.  mahoganies,  ma.lwy'.a.niz,  a  •wood. 

West  Indian  mahagoni;  genus  Swietenia  mahogani. 
Mahometanism,  ma.liom'.c.tan.izm,  the  religious  system  of  Ma- 
homet; Mahometan,  ma. horn'. e. tan,  a  Mussulman,  adj.  of 
Mahomet;  Mahometanise  (Rule  xxxi.),  ma.liom'.e.tan.izc, 
to  convert  to  Mahomet's  "  faith." 
Mahom'etanlsed  (5  syl.),  Mahom'etanls-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Mahomet,  born  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia  (571-632). 
The  "  Bible  "  of  Mahomet  is  called  the  Koran  (q.v.) 
The  epoch  from  which  Mahometans  begin  to  dato  is  the  Hegl'ra  or 
Flight  of  Mahomet  (Friday  10th,  622). 

Maid  (1  syl.),  a  female  servant.  Made  (1  syl.)  of  the  v.  make. 
Maid-servant,  phi.  maid-servants  (not  maids-servant*)-, 
mas.  man-servant,  plu.  men-servants  (not  man-servant*, 
see  Gen.  xii.  10).  Maiden,  maidf'n,  a  young  unmarried 
woman;  maid'en-ly,  modest,  like  a  maiden;  niaid'enli- 
ness,  maiden-like ;  maid'en-hood,  the  state  of  virginity 
(-hood,  state,  condition);  maid'en-head,  -hed,  virginity 
(-head,  state,  condition);  inaid'en  speech,  one's  first 
speech ;  maid'en  assize,  one  at  which  there  is  no  crimi- 
nal. Maid'en,  a  Scotch  guillotine. 

Old  English  mcegth,  m(tgth-hdd,  maidenhood.    The  Welsh  may  is 
"  the  act  of  nursing  " ;  maywres,  a  nurse  ;  magur. 

Mail  (1  syl.)    Male  (1  syl.),  one  of  the  masculine  sex. 

Mail,  scale-armour,  tribute,  an  iron-mould,  a  post-bag,  the 

letters  conveyed  by  mail,  &c. 
Mail-clad,  clad  in  mail  armour;  mailed  (1  syl.) 
Black-mail,  forced  tribute  paid  to  freebooters. 
Mail-train,  mail-coach,  mail-packet. 
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Mailed  (1  syl.),  sent  off  by  mail;  mail -able,  that  may  be 
sent  by  mail;  mail-ing,  preparing  for  the  mail. 

'  Mail "  (armour),  French  maille  ;  Italian  maglia. 

'  Mall "  (tribute),  Old  English  mal ;  Low  Latin  mallia  =  medallta. 

'Mail"  (an  iron  mould),  Old  English  mal;  Latin  macMa. 

'  Mail "  (post),  French  malle,  a  bag :  malle-poste,  a  post  bag. 

'Male,"  French  male:  Latin  mascMus. 

Maim  (1  syl.),  to  cripple,  to_blemish;  maimed  (1  syl.),  maim'. 

ing;  maimednesa,  mame'.ed.ness. 

Old  Fr.  mahemer,  n.  mehaigne ;  Low  Lat.  mahemidre,  mckernium. 
Main.     Ocean.    Sea.    Mane  (1  syl.)    Man,  men. 

Sea,  a  large  body  of  water  land-locked,  as  the  Baltic-sea, 

Mediterranean-sea,  Black-sea,  White-sea,  &c. 
Ocean,  a  larger  body  of  water  than  a  sea,  and  not  land- 
locked, as  the  Indian,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Main,  one  of  the  chief  oceans. 
Mane,  the  long  neck-hair  of  a  horse,  lion,  &c. 
Man,  plu.  men,  human  beings  full-grown  of  the  male  sex. 

Main,  chief ;  main'-ly,  main-deck,  main-keel ;  main'-land, 
the  continent,  the  chief  of  an  island  group ;  main' -mast, 
main'-sail;    main-sheets,  ropes  used  for  fastening  the 
main-sails.    (Sheet,  in  nautical  language,  "  a  rope  used  in 
setting  a   sail");    main'-spring,  main-stay;    main-top, 
a  platform  over  the  head  of  the  mainmast;  main-yard. 
Old  English  mcegen  (from  magan,  to  be  able,  our  word  may}. 
"  Main  "  (hair  on  the  neck  of  a  horse,  lion,  &c.);  German  mahne. 

Maintain'  (2  syl.),  to  provide  for,  to  persist  in,  to  preserve; 
maintained'  (2  syl.),  maintaiii'-ing,  maintain'.er. 

Maintenance,  main'.te.nance,  board,  support,  &c. 
Cap-of-maintenance,  a  cap  of  dignity  once  worn  by  dukes, 

the  lord  mayor's  cap  of  state ;  maintaiu'-ahle. 
French  maintenlr  (from  main  tenir,  to  hold  [in]  the  hand). 
Maize,  maze,  Indian  wheat.    Maze,  a  labyrinth.    Amaze. 

"Maize,"  Spanish  maiz.     "Maze,"  Old  English  mase,  a  whirlpool. 
"Amaze,"  to  put  one  into  a  maze  or  bewilderment. 

Majesty,  madj'jes.ty.    Magistrate,  madg'jis.trate. 

Magistrate,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Majesty,  grandeur,  dignity.  Your  Majesty,  title  of  address 
to  a  sovereign.  The  King's  (or  Queen's)  most  excellent 
Majesty,  title  given  to  royalty  in  formal  documents. 

Majestic,   ma.djes'.tik,   stately,  like   a  king ;     majestical, 

ma.djes'.ti.kal ;   majes'tical-ly. 

Fr.  mqiesM;  Lat.  majestas  (major,  an  elder).  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
first  Eng.  sovereign  styled  "  His  Maj  esty , "  James  I.  added  ' '  Sacred  " 
and  "Most  Excellent"  (II. M.,  Her  or  His  Majesty  or  Majesty's). 
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Majolica,  ma.jol'.i.kah,  soft  enamelled  pottery,  first  introduced 

into  Italy  from  Majolica  [Majorca]  in  the  12th  century. 

Major,  may'.djor,  a  military  rank  above  captain   and  below 

[lieutenant]  colonel,  one  who  has  passed  his  twenty-first 

birth-day,  the  greater;  major-ship  (-ship,  office  or  rank) ; 

Majority,  md.djor'n.ty,  the  office  or  rank  of  major,  the 
attainment  of  "  full  age." 

Major.domo,  plu.  major-domos,  -do'.muze,  one  who  rules  the 
house  (a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  mayor-domo). 

Major-General,  plu.  Major-Generals ; 

Drum-major,    plu.    Drum-majors ;     Serjeant-major,  plu. 
Serjeant-majors,  sar'.djent  ma'.djorz. 

Major  Interval.  Perfect  Interval  (in  Music).  "  Major 
Intervals"  are  the  3rd  and  Cth,  the  2nd  and  7th. 
"  Perfect  Intervals,"  the  8th,  5th,  and  4th. 
Major  key  (in  Music),  that  in  which  all  the  intervals  are  either 
major  or  perfect.  The  4th  and  5th  are  perfect,  the 
other  four  major. 

The  major  or  The  major  premise,  -prem'.iss,  the  first  pro- 
position of  a  sylogism,  the  second  is  the  minor. 
Latin  major,  comp.  of  tnagnus,  great,  also  a  mayor  or  seignior. 
Make  (1  syl.),  past  made,  past  part.  made.    Maid,  a  virgin. 
*  Make,   to  fashion,    to    fabricate ;    mak'-ing    (Rule   xix.), 
mak'-er ;    make-shift,  a  temporary  substitute ;   make- 
weight, something  thrown  in  to  insure  good  weight. 

To  make  as  if,  to  pretend  that. 

To  make  away  with,  to  murder,  to  destroy,  to  spend. 

To  make  believe,  to  pretend. 

To  make  bold,  to  take  the  liberty,  to  dare. 

To  make  for,  to  direct  one's  movement  towards. 

To  make  free  with,  to  treat  without  ceremony. 

To  make  good,  to  indemnify.    To  make  amends. 

To  make  land,  to  arrive  near  land. 

To  make  for  land,  to  steer  a  ship  towards  land. 

To  make  light  of,  to  treat  with  indifference. 

To  make  love  to,  to  pay  one's  addresses  to. 

To  make  merry,  to  be  joyful. 

To  make  much  of,  to  treat  with  fondness  and  respect. 

To  make  out,  to  understand,  to  decipher. 

To  make  over,  to  transfer. 

To  make  sail,  to  increase  a  ship's  speed. 

To  make  suit  to,  to  court. 

To  make  shift,  to  manage  under  adverse  circumstances. 
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To  make  sure  of,  to  secure,  to  feel  sure  of. 
To  make  up,  to  collect,  to  become  reconciled. 
To  make  up  to,  to  seek  to  gain  the  favour  of. 
To  make  way,  to  give  place,  to  make  progress. 
Old  English  mac[ian],  past  macode,  past  part,  mated,  maning. 
Mul-  (Lat.  prefix),  bad,  wrong,  not  ;  but  male-,  mul'.e-,  spiteful. 
Malachite,  mal'M.k'ite,  a  green  carbonate  of  copper. 

Greek  mdldcM,  a  mallow,  which  it  resembles  in  colour. 
Malaco-,  mal'M.ko-  (Greek  suffix),  soft  (nuilakos,  soft). 
Malaco-lite,  mul'.u.ko.llte,  a  variety  of  augite. 
Greek  m&lakos  lithos,  soft  stone. 

Malacology,  mal'.a.kol".o.gy,  natural  history  of  molluscs. 
Greek  malakOs  Itigds,  treatise  on  soft  [bodied  animals]. 
Malacopter,  plu.  malacopteri,  mul'.a.kop".ter,  -te.ri,  a  fish, 
like  the  eel,  with  soft  or  jointed  fins;    malacopterous, 
mal'.a.kop".t8.ri(8,  adj.,  pertaining  to  malacopters. 
Greek  m&ldkds  pUrOn,  [having  a]  soft  wing  or  fin. 
Malacosteon,  mal'.a.kos".te.on,  atrophy  of  the  bones. 
Gresk  m&lakds  GstfSn,  soft-bone,  a  softening  of  the  bones. 
Malacostomous,    m<il'.a.kos".to.mus,   soft  jawed,   i.e.,  jaws 

without  teeth.     (Greek  malukos  stoma,  soft  mouth.) 
Malacostracan,  inal'.u.kos".tra.kun,  shrimps,  lobsters,  and 

other  soft-shelled  crustaceans. 
Malacostraca,  mal'.u.kns".tru.ka1i,  the  soft-shelled  crusta- 

cean genus;   malacostracous,  mul'.a-.kos".tra.kits,  adj. 
Malacostrology,  mul\u.kos.trol".o.ffy,  the  natural  history  of 

the  crustacea.    (Greek  nuilakos  ostrcikon,  a  soft  shell.) 
Mai-adjustment,  muLad.jusf'.ment,  a  wrong  adjustment. 

French  mal  ajustement;  Latin  male  ad  Justus,  not  to  what  is  right. 
Mal-administration,  -ad.mui'.*iss.tr<t>/".i:hfin,  bad  management  of 

official  duties.     (Latin  mains  administratio.) 
Mai-adroit  (Fr.),  mal'.a.drwoyt',  awkward;  mal'adroit"-ness. 

French  mal  a  droit,  not  dexterous  (droit  =  dexter,  right-hand). 
Malady,  plu.  maladies,  mal'.a.diz,  a  sickness,  a  disease. 

Fr.  maladie  (Lat.  maladea,  -under  the  spell  of  a  malignant  goddess). 
Malaga,  mal'.a.gah,  wine  of  Magaga  grapes  ;  malaga-raisins. 
Malaise  (Fr.),  mul'.dze,  undefinable  restlessness  and  discomfort. 
Malapert.     Impertinent.    Saucy. 

Malapert,  mul'.a.pert,  flippant,  too  free  spoken. 
Welsh  pert,  pert,  smart,  with  mal[a],  in  a  bad  sense. 
Impertinent,  meddling  with  what  does  "not  pertain"  to  you. 
Saucy,  rudely  insolent.    (French  sauce,  Latin  salsiis,  salted.) 
"Sauce"  means  salt,  and  "saucy"  means  spicy  in  a  bad  sense. 
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Mai-apropos  (Fr.),  mul.ap'pro.po,  not  to  the  point,  unseasonable. 
Malar,  may'.lar,  pertaining  to  the  cheek.     Mo'lar  [teeth]. 
"Malar,"  Latin  mala,  the  check-bone  :   Greek  meldn. 
"Molar,"  Latin  mtilaris,  a  grinder  (mtila,  a  mill). 
Malaria,  mal.air'ri.ah,  bad   exhalations   productive   of  fevers ; 

malarial,  mal.air'ri.ul ;  malarious,  mal.air'n.us. 
Italian  mala  aria,  bad  air. 

Mal-content,  one  who  does  not  approve  [of  a  measure  proposed]. 
Discontent,  positive  dissatisfaction. 
Uncontented,  absence  of  contentment  (Kule  Ixxii.) 
French  micontent;  Latin  male  contentus,  ill-contented. 
Male  (1  syl.)     Mail,  [armour,  for  letters].     Mall,  mal  or  mawl. 
Male,  of  the  masculine  sex.     Fe'male,  of  the  feminine  sex. 
These  are  used  as  gender  words  also:    as  male-child, 
female-child ;    male  descendant,    female   descendant ; 
male  donkey,  female  donkey,  male  or  bull  elephant, 
female  or  cow  elephant ;  male  servant,  female  servant ; 
heir  male,  heir  female,  plu.  heirs  male,  heirs  female. 
"  Male,"  French  male  (masle) ;  Latin  maseiilus  (mas,  a  man). 
"  Mail," Fr.  maille  (armour),  malle  (post  bag).     "  Mall," Lat.  malltus. 

Male-,  mul.e-  (Lat.  prefix),  lawless,  spiteful;  mal-,  wrong,  not. 
Male-diction,  mal' .e-dik" .shun,  malicious -speaking,  execra- 
tion, curse.     (Latin  mulcdictio,  mal'e  dlco.) 
Male-factor  (Rule  xxxvii.),  a  criminal,  a  doer  of  evil  deeds. 
Latin  maUfador  (mfile  facto,  to  do  lawless  deeds). 
Malevolent,  ma.ttv'.o.lent,  spiteful;   malev'olent-ly ; 

malevolence,  ma.lev'.o.lcnse,  spite,  malignity. 
Latin  maUvolentia,  (male  volens,  wishing  spitefully). 
Malfeasance,  uuil.fay'.zance  (not  mal.fee'.zance),  an  unlawful  act. 

French  malfaisanee ;  Lat.  m&Ufactum  (male  fticfre,  to  do  evil). 
Malic,  may'.lik,  obtained  from  apples.     Malice,  mul'.iss,  spite. 
Mii'lic  acid,  found  in  many  fruits  but  especially  in  apples. 
Latin  mdlum,  an  apple.     "Malice,"  French  malice;  Latin  malitia. 
Malice,  mul'.iss,  spite.     (Ma'lic,  see  above,)     Malicious,  ma.lish'.- 
iis;  malicious-ly,  malicious-ness;  malice  prepense,  nuil'.- 
iss  pre.pense',  malice  instigating  a  malicious  deed. 
French  malice  ;  Latin  mdtttia,  malttiosus  (mdlus,  bad). 
Malignity,  plu.  malignities,  ma.ttg'.ni.tiz,  unprovoked  malice. 
Malignancy,  ma.rig' .nan.sy ,  bitter  hostility. 
Malign,  ma. line',  to  defame ;  maligned,  ma.lined  ;  malign- 
ing, ma.line' .Ing ;  malign-er,  ma.line'.er;  malign'-ly. 
Lat.  malignUas,  malignus  (mains,  evil);  Fr.  malignite1,  malin. 
Malkin,  mol'.kin  or  maw'.kin,  a  scare-crow,  an  oven  mop. 

Shakespeare  speaks  of  "the  kitchen  malkin"  or  scullery  wench. 
The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  Moll  ("  Moll-kin  "). 
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Mal,  mal  [or  mawl].    Maul,  to  beat.    Male  [sex].    Mail  [bag]. 

Mai,  a  heavy  wooden  beetle.  Maul,  to  beat;  mauled, 
maul'-ing,  mauT-er. 

Malleable,  mul'Jc.a.b'l,  capable  of  being  spread  out  by  ham- 
mering ;  malleable-ness.  Malleability,  mal'.le.a.bW.l.ty. 

Malleation,  mal'. le.a". shun;  malleate,  mal'M.ate,  to  ham- 
mer out;  malleat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  malleat-ing  (R.  xix.) 

Malleolar,  mal'.le.o.lar,  belonging  to  the  ankle ;  mal'leolua 

(in  Bot.),  a  hammer- shaped  slip. 
Mallet,  mal'. let,  a  wooden  hammer. 
Latin  malKus,  v.  malleare;  French  mal liability,  malUable. 
Mallard,  fern,  wild  duck,  both  wild-fowl,     (French  malart.} 
Mallow,  mal'.lo,  a  plant.    (Old  Eng.  malu  or  malwe  ;  Lat.  malva.) 
Malmsey,  mdhm'.zy,  a  sweet  wine.    (Malvasia,  in  Greece.) 
Malpighlan,  mal.pig' A.5n,  certain  secreting  tubes  in  the  kid- 
neys, <fec.;  Malpighian  cones  or  pyramids;  Malpighian 
capsules,  -Mp'-sules;    ...corpuscules,  -kor. pus". kales. 
Named  after  the  anatomist  Malpighi,  by  whom  they  were  discovered. 
Malpractice,  mal.prak'.tiss,  illegal  or  immoral  conduct. 

Latin  mdlus  praxis  (Greek  pratto,  to  do) ;  French  pratique. 
Malt,  molt  (not  mawlt),  barley  prepared  for  brewing,  to  convert 
grain  into  malt ;  malt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  inalt'-ing ;  malt- 
ster (-ster,  not  a  gender  affix,  R.  Ixii.);  malt-dust,  siftings 
of  malt,  malt-liquor,  -lik'.er.,  ale,  beer;  malt'-man. 
Old  Eng.  mealt  or  malt ;  mealt-hus,  malt-house  ;  mealt-wurt,  wort. 
Maltese,  mol.teez,  sing,  and  plu.,  a  native  of  Malta;  pertaining 
to  Malta,  brought  from  Malta.     (Names  of  people  in  -ese 
are  sing,  and  plu.  as  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Siamese,  &c.) 
Malta,  a  contraction  of  M&l'tia. 

Malthusian,   miil.rhu' ,zi.un,   adj.   of  Malthus,   who   said    that 
population  should  be  checked,  as  its  increase  was  greater 
than  the  increase  of  supply,  consequently  early  marriages 
should  be  discouraged.     ("  Essay  on  Population.") 
Maltreat,  mal.treet',  to  use  roughly.      Hl-treat,  to  treat  ill; 
Maltreat-ed,  mul.tr eet'.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.) ;  maltreat'-ing, 
maltreat'-ment.   Ill-treated,  ill-treat-ing,  illtreat-ment. 
Maltreat  refers  to  physical  ill-usage,  rough  handling,  &c. 
Illtreat  refers  to  more  serious  ill-usage,  and  of  a  wider  range. 
Old  English  yfel  traht[iari] ;    French  mal  traiter,  mal  [mauvais] 
traitement ;  Latin  male  tractare,  to  handle  badly. 

Malversation,  mal'. ver. say". shun,  improper  conduct. 

French  malversation;  Latin  m&le  versari,  to  behave  badly,  versatio. 
Mamaluke,  mum'.u.lilke,  the  chief  military  force  of  Egypt,  de- 
stroyed i»  1811  by  Mohammed  Ali.  (Arab,  mumluc,  a  slave.) 
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Mamma.     The  compounds  of  this  word  are  very  irregular. 

1.  Mamelon,  one  m  fallowed  by  c.     (French  mamelon.) 

2.  Mamilla,  one  m  followed  by  i.    (Latin  mamilla.) 

3.  Mamma,  Mammal,   mammalia,   mammalogy,   double    m 

followed  by  a.     (Latin  mamma.) 

4.  Mammifer,  mammiform,  mammillary,  double  m  followed 

by  i.     (Latin  mammilla ris.) 

IT  Mamelon,  mam'.e.lon,  a  slightly  rising  ground. 

A  French  error.  The  word  ought  to  be  mamillon,  Latin  mamilla,  a. 
little  breast.  French  mamelon,  a  nipple,  the  pap  of  a  mountain. 

IF  Mamilla,  mu.mil'.lah  (in  Bot.),  little  granular  protuberances 
in  the  pollen  of  certain  plants;   mamillated,  mum'M.- 
lay"  ted,  having  mantilla. 
Latin  mamilla,  plu.  mamilla:,  diminutive  of  mamma. 

1F  Mamma,  mam'. may  (in  Med.),  a  nipple,  mam.mah',  mother; 
mamma  (mother)  is  often  contracted  into  ma,  mail. 

This  word  u.°ed  in  the  sense  of  "Mother"  was  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
mans and  used  to  be  limited  to  the  families  of  the  Norman  gentry. 
The  lower  orders  being  Saxons  retained  their  own  word  "mother," 
still  prevalent  with  ike  peasantry. 

Mammal,  mSm'.mal,  an  animal  that  suckles  its  young. 
Mammalia,  mam.may' .li.ah,  the  mammal  class.    Mamina'- 
lian,  adj.  of  mammal.     Mammary,  mam'.ma.ry,  adj.  of 
mamma,  a  pap.     (Latin  mamma.) 
Mammaliferous,   mam'.ma.Uf'.c.rus,   containing   fossil  re- 

mains  of  mammals.     Mammif'erous,  having  breasts. 
Latin  mammalia  fero,  I  carry  mammals. 
Mammalogy  (not  mamolor/y),  mum.mal'.n.fjy,  that  branch  of 

Natural  History  which  treats  of  mammalia. 
Greek  mamma  logos,  treatise  about  mothers. 
IT  Mammifer,   mam'.mi.fer,    an    animal    that    has    breasls  • 

maminif'ennis,  having  breasts;   but 
Mammaliferous,  containing  fossil  remains  of  mammals, 
French  mammif&re;   Latin  mamma  f^ro. 
Mammiform,  mum' , mi. form,  shaped  like  paps. 
French  mammiforme  ;   Latin  mamma  forma. 
Mammillary,  mum.mil'.la.ry,  pertaining  to  or  resemblin<* 
the  breast;  mammillated,  mam'.mil.late.ed,  havin^  small 
nipples. 

French  mamillaire  (one  m  is  preferable,  as  the  Latin  word  is  mamilla 

with  one  I). 
(The  abnormal  forms  "mamelon,"  "mammifer."  "mammiform  " 

<fcc.,  we  owe,  as  usual,  to  the  French .) 
Latin  mamma,  a  breast,  a  pap ;  Greek  mamma,  mother. 
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Mammet,  mum' met,  a  puppet;   mammetry,  mum'. me. try,  cor 
ruption  of  Mahomet  and  Mahom'etry,  idolatry. 

This  is  a  curious  instance  of  prejudice  and  perversion.  Idolatry  and 
all  forms  of  idols  are  absolutely  forbidden  in  the  koran,  but  in  the 
middle  ages  Mahometanism  became  the  synonym  of  false  religion, 
and  as  idolatry  is  the  most  prevalent  form  of  false  religion,  tha 
two  words  got  confounded. 

Mammon,  mam'.mon,  wealth;  mam'mon-ist,  one  whose  whole 
pursuit  is  the  accumulation  of  money.  (Chaldee  mammon.) 
Mammoth,  mum'. moth,  the  great  fossil  elephant  of  Siberia. 

Russian  mainant ;  Hebrew  behemoth. 

Man,  pin-,  men,  (fern.)  worn'an,  plu.  women,  wlm'.m'n;  \.  to 
furnish  with  men,   to   set   a    guard;    manned,  mand; 
mann'-ing  (Rule  i.);   mann'-ish  (-ish  added   to  nouns 
means  like,  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.);   man-less; 
Man'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  man'ful-ly,  man'ful-ness. 
Man'-ly,  manli-ness  (Rule  xi.) ;  rnan'-hood  (-hood,  state, 

condition);  man-kind  (-kind,  race). 
Man-child,  fern-  woman-child,  plu.  men-children,  women  - 

children  wlm'Jn  chU'.dren,  boy,  (fern.)  girl. 
Man-servant,  plu.  men-servants,  (fern.)  maid-servant  jrtu. 
maid-servants,  wom'an-servant,  pin.  women-servants, 
wim"n..,;  man-midwife,  -mid'. if,  an  accoucheur. 
Man-of-straw,  plu.  men  ..,  one  who  has  no  money  to  back 

his  engagements,  a  man  that  exists  only  on  paper. 
Man  of  war,  plu.  men  of  war,  a  war-ship. 
Man  at  arms,  plu.  men  at  arms,  formally  applied  to  the 

heavy  armed  military. 

Old  English  mann,  plu.  menu;  mann-cild,  a  man-child :  mann-cin, 
mankind ;  mannhdd,  man-hood  :  man-leas,  manless,  without  men ; 
mannlic,  mannttee  adv.,  v.  mann[ian],  p.  marinade,  p.  p.  mannod. 

Manacle,  man'.a.k'l  (only  one  n,  it  is  no  comp.  of  man),  a  shackle 

for  the  hands;  (Fetter,  a  shackle  for  the  feet) ;  to  shackle 

the  hands;  manacled,  man'.a.k'ld. 
The  spelling  of  these  words  is  disgraceful.    The  French  have  avoided 

the  absurdity  of  a  second  a  in  their  word  manicles. 
Latin  manfc&la,  manlca,  dim.  of  manus ;  but  mantlnis,  means  the 

orb  of  the  moon.    (Greek  m£niai6s.) 

Manage,  man'.age,  to  contrive,  to  direct.  Manege,  ma.naje', 
the  management  and  training  of  horses  in  riding-schools. 

Man'aged  (2  syl.),  man'ag-ing  (Rule  xix.),  man'ag-er ; 

Man'age-able  (-ce  and  -ge  retain  the  -e  before  -able,  R.  xx.); 
man'ageable-ness,  man'ageably,  management  (only 
-Age  and  -ue  drop  the  -e  before  -went,  Rule  xviii.) 

Fr.  manager,  management ;  Low  Lat,  menagium,  a  household  ;  Lat. 
manere,  to  abide.  We  have  the  law-term  mcse,  a  house,  &c. 
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Manakin,  man'. a. kin,  a  genus  of  small  birds.    Man'ikin,  a  dwarf. 

"Manakin,"  French  manaquin.     "Manikin,"  German  mannch.cn. 
Manchoo  (not  Mantchoo),  man.shoo',  the  language  of  Manchooria, 

spoken  at  the  court  of  China. 
Mandamus  (Lat.),  man.day'.mus  (not  man'.da.mus),  a  writ  issued 

by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  sovereign's  name. 
So  called  from  the  first  word  Mandamus  we,  [the  Queen]  command . . 
Mandarin,  mun'.da.rin,  a  Chinese  magistrate  or  governor. 

Spanish  mandarin  (mandar,  to  command,  Latin  manddre). 
Mandate,  man' .date.     Command,  kom.mand'. 

A  mandate  is  a  written  order  or  rescript  (manu  datiin, 
"given  under  hand"  and  seal).  Command  is  an  order 
by  word  of  mouth  or  otherwise. 

Mandatary,  mun'.da.tunj.    Mandatory,  man'.da.to.ry  ; 
Mandatary,  one  to  whom  the  Pope  has  given  a  "mandate" 
for  a  benefice,  one  who  undertakes  from  written  authority 
to  do  something  for  another. 
French  mandataire ;   Italian  mandatario. 
Mandatory,  adj.  containing  a  mandate  or  commission. 
Mandator  (Latin),  man.day'.tor,  one  who  gives  a  mandate. 
Latin  mandatarius,  a  mandatary,  mandator,  manddtum,  manddre. 
Mandible,  man' .di.b'1,  the  jaw  of  a  bird,  insect,  or  cuttle-fish ; 
mandibnlar,  inan.dW.ti.lar,  pertaining  to  the  jaw;  man- 
dibulate,  mun.dlb' .u.late,  having  mandibles. 
Lat.  mandibulum,  the  jaw-bone ;  mandibuldris  (v.  mandttre,  to  chew1 
Mandolin,  man'. do. I'm,  a  small  cithern  played  with  a  quill. 

French  mandoline  ;  Italian  mandola ;  Portuguese  bandola. 
Mandragora,  man.drug'.o.rali,  Latin  for  mandrake  (q.v.) 
Mandrake,  man'. drake,  a  plant  (corruption  of  mandra(j[ora']}. 

The  first  syllable  has  no  connexion  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  man. 

Greek  mandr&gflras ;  French  mandrayore;  Italian  mandragola. 

Mandrel,  man'.drcl,  the  revolving  shank  of  a  lathe  to  which 

turners  fix  their  work,  a  round  bar  on  which  plumbers 

form  tubing.     (Fr.  mandrin;  Lat.  manubrium,  a  handle.; 

Mandrill  (Fr.),  man'.dnl,  species  of  monkey.   Spand'rel  (in  Arch  ) 

Mfme  (1  syl.),  hair  on  the  neck  of  a  horse,  &c.     Main,  chief; 

maned  (1  syl.),  having  a  mane.     Manned.,  mand. 
"Mane,"  Germ,  mahne.    "Main,"  Old Eng.  mcegen.    "Manned," maw. 
Manege,  ma.naje',  tlie  training  of  horses.     Man'age,  to  direct. 
French  mantcie,  exercice  qu'  on  fait  faire  a  un  cheval  pour  le  dresser, 
lieu  oil  1'  on  exerce  les  chevaux  pour  les  dresser,  also  the  tricks  and 
gambols  taught  to  horses  trained  for  a  circus. 
"  Milage,"  Low  Lat.  mcnagium,  a  household  ;  Lat.  manere,  to  abide. 

Manes,  md'.neez,  ghosts,  spirits  of  the  dead.     (Latin  manes.) 
Man'-ful  (Eule  viii.),  man'ful-ly,  man'ful-ness.     (Sec  Man.) 
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Manganese,  man' '.ga.ncez' ',  a  metal;  the  black  ore  is  called  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese ;  manganesiari,  man'.ga.ne".' 
zi.an,  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  manganese. 

Mangauesium,  man'.gu.nce".zi.um,  the  metal  manganese. 

Manganesia,  man' .ga.nee" .zi.ah,  the  oxide  of  manganesium. 

Manganic  [acid], man.gun'.ik . . .  ,obl ained  from  manganesium . 

Manganate,  mun'.gu.ndte  (-ate,  denotes  a  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  [manganic]  acid  with  a  base). 

Manganite,  man' '.gu.nlte  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil  or  ore),  it  is  a 

grey  oxide  of  manganese. 

French  mangantse.  qu'on  derive  de  magne's,  parce  qu'on  confondait 
autrefois  le  manganfise  oxyde  aveo  la  pierre  d'aimants. 

Mange,  mdnj ,  the  scab  or  itch  in  dogs,  &c. ;   mang'-y,   scabby ; 

mang'i.ness  (Bule  xi.) 
French  d£-mange[aison'],  v.  dSmanger,  to  itch. 
Man'gel-'wiir'zel  (not  mangold],  a  field  root.  Man'gle,  to  mutilate. 

The  roots  are  called  mangels,  not  mangel-wurzels. 

German  -mangel  ivurzel,  scarcity  root.  Eaten  by  man  in  times  of 
scarcity  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  as  well  as  by  cattle. 

Manger,  main'-djer,  a  fixed  feeding-trough  for  horses  and  cattle. 

French  mangeoire,  v.  manger,  to  eat ;   Latin  manducdre,  to  chew. 
Mangle,  mun'.g'l,  a  calendar.     Mangel,  man'. gel,  a  root. 

Mangle,   to  mutilate,  to   calender ;    mangled,   mun'.g'ld ; 

mangling,  mun'.gling ;  inan'gler. 

Germ,  •mangel,  v.  mangeln,  both  senses  ;  Lat.  mango,  a  regrater  who 
polishes  up  articles  for  sale,  hence  "to  scratch,"  to  mutilate.  The 
French  mangle  is  the  mangrove. 

Maugo,  plu.  mangoes  (Eule  xlii.),  a  tree  and  its  fruit. 

Mangos  marum,  in  the  Talmud  language  of  India. 
Mangrove,  man'.grove,  an  Indian  tree  which  forms  dense  groves. 

The  tree  is  the  Mangle  (Malay),  but  The  mangle-grove,  and  the 
Mangle-tree  have  got  confounded. 

Mania.     Madness.     Insanity.     Lunacy.     Frenzy. 

Mania,  may'.ni.ah,  a  warping  of  the  judgment  and  that 
ungovernable  enthusiasm  consequent  on  some  great 
excitement,  as  war,  drink,  politics,  and  so  on.  Hence 
the  mania  for  some  new  fashion,  book,  idea,  "lion." 

Mon'o-ma'nia,  a  mental  delusion  on  one  special  subject. 

Maniac,  may'. ni.uk,  a  madman  ;   maniacal,  ma.nl' .a.kal. 

Mad'ness,  a  state  of  mental  excitement  in  which  both 
memory  and  judgment  are  overmastered. 

Insan'ity,  an  unhealty  state  of  mind  in  which  the  judgment 
is  too  feeble  to  assert  itself,  but  the  passions  are  not  violent. 

Lu'nacy,  a  term  for  any  mental  aberration,  chiefly  confined 
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to  legal  documents  and  institutions :  as  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  Masters  in  Lunacy,  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  so  on. 
Frenzy,  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membrane,  inducing 
fever  and  mental  disturbance. 

'  Mania,"  Greek  mama  (v.  maindmai,  to  be  overexcited). 

'  Madness,"  Old  English  (jc-maad. 

'  Insanity,"  Latin  in  sanitas,  want  of  healthiness  [of  mind]. 

'Lunacy,"  moon-struck  ;  Latin  luna,  the  moon. 

'  Frenzy,"  Greek  phrtn-ltis,  inflammation  of  the  mind." 
Manichean,  man'.i.kec".an,  pertaining  to  Manes  and  his  doc- 
trines, a  disciple  of  Mands  the  Persian  philosopher. 

Man*'*  taught  that  there  are  two  supreme  principles,   Light  and 
Darkness.    The  former  the  author  of  all  good,  the  latter  of  all  evil. 

Manifest,  man'.i.j'cst,  apparent,  to  make  manifest,  to  declare ; 

man/ifest-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  man'ifest-ing,  man'ifest-ible. 
Manifestation,  mun.i.f8s-tay".shttn ;  man'ifest-ly. 
Manifesto,  plu.  manifestoes  (Rule  xlii.),  man'.i.fes".tuze,  a 

written  declaration  of  motives,  before  commencing  war. 

Latin  manifestus,  manlfestdre,  supine  inanlfestatum ;  French  mawi- 
fester,  manifeste,  manifestation  ;  Italian  manifesto. 

Manifold,  man'.i.fold  (not  men'.l.fohl),  oft  repeated,  complicated  ; 
man'if old-ly ;    man'ifold-writer,  -rlte'.er,  an  apparatus 
for  taking  several  copies  of  a  writing  at  once. 
Many  is  pronounced  mtn.y,  and  so  are  its  compounds,  •many-headed, 

many-handed,  &c. ,  but  manifold  is  not  so  pronounced. 
Man'ikin,  a  little  man  (used  in  contempt).     Manakin,  a  baboon. 

"Manikin,"  double  dim.  man-y-kiii.     "Manakin,"  Fr.  manaquin. 
Manilla,  ma.nil'.lah,  a  ring  or  bracelet  worn  by  Africans,  a  piece 
of  money  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  used  in  Africa,  a 
coarse  fabric  woven  from  cocoa  or  palm  fibre. 
Manilla  cheroot,  ma.nil'.lah  sJie.root',  a  delicate  cigar. 
"Manilla"  (a  ring,  &c.),  Spanish  manilla  (Latin  mdnus,  a  hand). 
"Manilla"  (cloth,  &c.),  Manilla,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands. 
Maniple,  mun'.i.p'l,  a  small  band  of  soldiers;  manipular,  ma.. 

nlp'.ii.lar,  adj.  of  maniple. 
Manipulate,  ma. nip'. it. late,  to  work  up  with  the   hands  ; 

manip'ulat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  manip'ulat-ing. 
Manipulation,  ma.nip'pu.lay".sliiin,  work  done  by  the  hand; 

manipulative,  ma.nlp'pt'i.la.tw  ;    manipulative -ly. 
Manipulator;  manipulatory,  ma.nip'pu.la.t'ry. 
"  Maniple,"  Lat.  mdnipfdus,  manlpiilaris  (m&nus  plco,  to  fill  a  hand). 
"Manipulate,"    Fr.   manipulcr,  manipulation,  manipulatcur  (Lat. 

maims  pllco,  to  ply  with  the  band),  a  badly  compounded  word. 
Manitou,  man'.i.too,  the  spirits  or  gods  of  the  Amer.  Indians. 
Manna,  mun'.nah,  food,  a  drug.  Man'ner,  method  (q.v.) 

Mannite,  mun'.nlte,  sugar  of  the  drug  manna. 
"  Manna,"  Hebrew  man  Jiu  ?  what  is  this  ?    Exodus  xvi.  31. 
"Manna"  (the  drug),  corrupt  for  wunn,  Latin  manure,  to  flow. 
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Mun'ner,  way,  method.    Manna,  a  drug.     Man'or,  an  estate. 

Man'ners,  behaviour.    Man'ors,  manorial  estates. 
Mannerism,  mun'.ner.izm,  imitation  of  others  or  of  oneself, 

a  uniform  speciality  of  style ;   manner-ist. 
Man'ner-ly,  well-behaved ;  man'nerli-ness  (Eule  xi.) 
In  a  manner,  to  a  certain  degree.     (French  maniere.) 

Manoeuvre,  mu.nu'.v'r,  management  with   artifice,   tactics,  to 
move    troops    or    ships,    to    exercise    men    in   tactics ; 
manoeuvred,  ma.nu'.verd;    manoeuvring,  ma.nu'.vrincj ; 
manoeuvrer,  ma.nu'.vrer,  one  who  acts  with  artifice. 
French  manoeuvre,  manceuvrer  (main  osuwe,  hand  work). 
Manometer,  ma.nom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
density  [or  rarity]  of  air  from  its   elasticity ;    mano- 
metrical,  man'.o.met".ri.kul ;    manoscope,  man'.o.skDpe. 
(Except  in  tele-scope  and  panta-scope  the  vowel  before 
.   -scope  is  always  -o-,  Kule  Ixxiii.) 

Gk.  inanos  metron,  measure  of  rarity,  inanos  scopeo,  I  view  the  rarity. 
Manor,  mun'.or.    Manner,  mun'.ner.    Manna,  man'.nah. 

Manor,  the  estate  which  a  feudal  lord  held  in  possession 
for  the  use  of  his  household ;   manorial,  ma.nur'ri.al ; 
manor-house,  the  house  occupied  by  the  feudal  lord ; 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  proprietor  of  the  manor. 
Fr.  manoir;  Low  Lat.  manerium,  manerialis  (Lat.  mancre,  to  abide). 
"  Manner,"  Fr.  mantere.     "  Manna,"  Heb.  man  hu  ?  what  is  this  ? 

Man'sard  roof,  the  curb  roof,  devised  by  Mansard  the  Fr.  architect. 
Manse  (1  syl.),  the  dwelling-house  of  a  Scotch  clergyman. 

Mansion,  man'. shun,  a  grand  house  or  hall. 

Low  Latin  mansura,  a  parsonage  ,  mansum,  a  mansion  (Latin 
tnanere,  supine  mansum,  to  abide). 

Manslaughter,  man  slaw'.ter,  the  killing  of  a  human  being  in 

sudden  heat  without  previous  malice ;   man-slay'-er. 
Old  English  mann  slaga,  man  slayer,  mann  slcege,  man  slaughter. 

Mantel,  the  frame  round  a  fire-stove.    Mantle,  man'.t'l,  a  robe. 
Mantel-piece,  -peece,  the  frame  of  a  fire-place ;  mantel- 
shelf, pin.  mantel-shelves,  -shelvz,  the  shelf  above  a 
mantel-piece.     (Latin  mantelium  or  mantele,  a  mantle.) 
Mantilla,  mun.tir.lah,  a  Spanish  scarf.     (Spanish  mantilla.') 
Man'tis,pZw.mantises,  agenus  ofinsects.  (Gk.mantis,  a  prophet.) 
The  word  is  applied  by  Theocritus  to  the  cicada.    Idyl.  x.  18.    The 
true  mantises  are  called  the  prayiny  insects,  because  their  front 
legs  are  folded  together  as  hands  are  folded  in  prayer. 

Mantle,  man'.t'l,  a  robe,  to  robe.    Man'tel  [of  a  fire-place]. 

Mantled,  vian'.t'ld;  mant'-ling,  investing,  spreading  over. 
Latin  mantlle,  mantele,  mantelium  or  mantellium. 
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Mantua-maker,  man'.tu'ah  ma'. her,  a  lady's  dressmaker. 

French  manteau;  Italian  manto;  Latin  mantele,  a  mantle.    The 
derivation  from  Mantua,  in  Italy,  is  mere  trifling. 

Manual,  man'.iiM  (not  manuel),  a  small  hand-book,  ilone  by  the 

hand,  as  manual  labour;  man'ual-ly. 
Sign-manual,  sine  mun'.u.ul,  the  royal  signature. 
Latin  manudlis ;  French  manuel  (wrong) ;  manus,  the  hand. 
Manufacture,  mun'.ii.fdk".tchur,  articles  made  by  machinery, 

to  make  articles  by  machinery. 

Manufacturer,  man'.u.fak".tchu.rer,  one  who  manufactures ; 
manufactory,  man'.u.fak".to.ry  (or  factory),  the  place 
where  articles  ai-e  manufactured ;  manufactured,  rnun'.u.- 
fcik".tchurd ;  manufactur-ing,  man'.u.fak".tchur.ing. 
French  manufacture,  v.  manufacturers,  manufacturier  (Latin  manus 
fdcdre,  supine  factum,  to  make  by  the  hand). 

Manumit,  man'.u.mit',  to  emancipate ;  mun'umitt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

man'umitt-ing ;  manumission,  man' .ii.mish" .un. 
Latin  manumissio,  manumitto  (manus  mitte're,  to  send  from  one's 
hand,  that  is,  not  to  ' '  hold  in  hand  "  any  longer). 

Manure,  ma.nure',  dung  for  the  soil,  to  put  manure  in  the  soil ; 
manured'  (2  syl.);  manur-ing,  ma.nure'. ing  ;  maniir'-er. 
Manure  means  "hand-work,"  French  main-muvre  [tillage  by]  hand- 
labour.    So  Milton  uses  the  word  "Yon  flowering  arbours,  .with 
branches  overgrown,  that  mock  our  scant  manuring ''  [handy-work '). 

Manuscript,  a  literary  production  in  writing,  contracted  into 
MS.sin*;.,  MSS.pZw.  (Lat.munu  scriptinn,  written  by  hand.) 

Manx,  sing,  and  plu.,  the  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  native 
of  the  isle,  produced  in  the  isle,  peculiar  to  the  isle :  as 
a  Manx-cat.  Manx-man,  plu.  Manx-men,  The  Manx 
The  name  of  a  people  ending  in  -sh,  -ch  soft,  or  -x,  have  two  plurals, 
one  collective  by  placing  The  before  the  word  :  as  The  Manx,  The 
English,  The  Scotch,  and  the  other  partitive  by  adding  -men :  as  2, 
3 . .  Manx-^men,  English-men,  Scotcli-men,  &c. 

Many,  men'.y,  (comp.)  more,  (super.)  most,  a  great  number ; 
Much,  (comp.)  more,  (super.)  most,  a  great  quantity. 
The  many,  the  multitude.  Mani-fold,  man'. i. fold  (not  men'.i.) 
Many  a  one,  Many  a  day,  Many  an  April,  Many  a  man,  (fee. 
II  The  indef.  art.  a,  which  usually  stands  before  the  adjective  comes 
after  "many,"  "what,"  "such":  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man! 
Such  a  Roman.    Many  a  man  and  many  a  maid  (Milton). 
If  It  too,  so,  hov),  or  as  precedes  the  adj.  the  article  is  again  removed 
and  placed  between  the  adj.  and  its  noun :   as  too  great  an  honour, 
so  excellent  a  man,  how  large  a  letter,  as  strange  a  compound  as.. .. 
H  If  great  precedes  "  many,"  the  article  is  placed  before,  great :   as  a 

great  many  men. 

"Manifold"  is  the  only  compound  of  "many"  which  changes  -y  Into 
-i,  and  sounds  the  first  vowel  as  a,  not  e.  This  arises  from  a 
blundering  association  of  the  word  with  mani-fest,  mani-kin, 
mani-ple,  &c.,  with  which  it  has  no  connection. 

CompouncU  of  many-;  many-cleft,  many-coloured,  many- 
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cornered,  many-flowered,  many-headed,  many-leaved, 
many-legged,  many-leagued,  many-lettered,  many- 
mastered,  many-parted,  many-peopled,  many-petaled, 
many-sided,  many-toned,  many-tribed,  many-twinkling, 
many-valved,  many-veined,  many-voiced,  &c.,  &c. 

"Many,"  "Much,"  are  neither  of  them  from  the  same  root  as  more, 
most,  but  are  positives  supplied. 

" Many"  is  Old  Eng.  menigeo,  a  multitude,  whence  menig  or  manig. 

"Much"  is  Old  English  muchel,  mucel,  or  mycel,  great,  much. 

"More,"  "Most,"  are  the  degrees  of  md/j  or  mceg,  the  root  of  mdgen 
or  incegen,  strength,  (comp. )  mdg-re,  ^super.)  mdg-ost  (ma're,  m'ost). 

Maori,  may'.o.ri,  one  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  adj. 
Map,  a  chart,  to  draw  a  map ;  mapped,  inapt ;  mapp'-ing  (R.  i.) ; 

mapp'-er.     Map  [of  the  land].     Chart  [of  the  sea]. 
Latin  mappa;  French  mappem.on.de,  a  map  of  the  world. 
Maple,  may'.p'l,  a  tree ;  maple-tree ;  maple-sugar,  -shoog'.ar. 
Old  English  mapeUreo  or  mapul-treo,  mapeld-ern,  a  maple-grove. 
Jliir,  to  injure;  marred  (1  syl.),  marr'-ing  (Rule  i.)    Mars. 

Old  English  merr[ari],  past  merrde,  to  obstruct,  to  scatter,  to  corrupt. 
Marabut,  mah'.rah.boot,  one  of  the  royal  priesthood  of  Barbary, 
Guinea,  &c.,  greatly  venerated   by  the  Moslem  negro. 
The  Great  Marabut  ranks  next  to  the  king. 
Arabic  marbouth,  a  cenobite  or  religious  devotee. 
Marabout,  mah' .rah.boo,  a  plume  made  of  the  wing  or  tail 
feathers  of  the  marabou  stork. 

Marabout  hat,  a  lint  with  marabout  feathers. 
Maranatha,  mar'rii.na]i".rhali,  may  the  Lord  come  quickly  [to 

take  vengeauce]  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 
Maraschino,  mar/ras.keeff.nd,  a  liqueur  made  from  cherries. 

It  is  made  of  the  marasca  cherry  of  Dalinatia. 
Marauder,  ma.rau'.dcr,  a  plunderer,  a  freebooter ; 

Maraud',  to  plunder ;  maraud'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  maraud'-ing. 
French  marauder,  maraudeur. 

Maravedi,  mah'.ra.va".de,  a  Spanish  coin  less  than  a  farthing. 
Marble,  mar'.b'l,  &  calcareous  stone,  a  plaything,  to  colour  in 
imitation   of  marble;    marbled,    mar'.b'ld;    mar'bling, 
mar'bler,  mar'bly,  marble-cutter,  marble-mill,  marble- 
quarry;    marble-works,  -wurks;   marble-worker,  &c. 
Arundelian  marbles,  a.riin.dee' '.K.fin  mar. Viz,  certain  statues 
and  busts  purchased  by  Lord  Aruudel  of  W.  Petty,  and 
given  to  the  Oxford  University  in  1027. 
Elgin  marbles,  Elg'.in  (-</-  hard,  not  El.jiri),  fragments  of 
Athenian  statuary  collected  by  Thomas  Lord  Elgin,  in 
1802,  and  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  in  1816. 
French  marbre;  Latin  marnior,  v.  marmSrare.. 
March,  rmrtcli,  the  third  month  of  the  year,  military  step,  a 
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military  journey,  to  move  with  a  march;  marched (1  syl.)> 
march-'ing,  march'ing-ly.  Forced  march. 

Mad  as  a  March  hare,  wild  and  disorderly  as  a  hare  in  the 
rutting  season.  Marsh,  a  meadow. 

"March"  (the  month),  Latin  Martius,  Mars,  the  Roman  war-god. 

"March"  (to  walk),  Fr.  marchc,  v.  marcher;  Low  Lat.  marchidre. 

"  Marsh"  (a  meadow),  Old  English  mersc,  mersc-land. 

Marches,  marsh'.es,  frontier-lands,   martch'.es,  journeys,   doth 

march.       Marshes,    marsh'.es,    meadows.        March- er, 

marsh'. er,  warder  of  a  frontier,  martch'.er,  one  who  marches. 

Riding  the  marches,  walking  the  bounds  of  a  parish. 

Marchioness,  mar'.sJion.ess,  wife  of  a  marquis,  a  lady  who 

has  the  rank  of  a  marchioness. 

The  Medieval  Latin  word  for  "marquis"  is  inarchio,  and  for  "mar- 
chioness" marchionisfa.      We  have  taken  the  French  "marquise" 
for  the  man,  and  the  Low  Latin  invrd  for  the  woman. 
"Marches"  (frontier-lands),  Old  Eng.  mearc,  mearc-land,  borderland. 
"  Marshes"  (meadows),  Old  English  mersc,  mersc-land,  meadowland. 

Mfire  (1  syl.),  fem'ot  stallion,  stul'.yun,  (both)  horse  (1  syl.),  a 

quadruped.  Mayor,  mair,  (fern.)  mayoress,  mair'.ess. 
Night-mare,  nite'.mare,  an  iti'oubus ;  phi.  night-mares. 
Mare's  nest,  mairz  nest,  a  fancied  discovery  which  turns 

out  to  be  no  discovery  at  all. 

Mare's  tail,  a  marsh  plant.     Mare's  tails,  streaky  clouds. 
"  Mare,"  Old  English  mearh.     "  Stallion,"  Welsh  ystaJwiin. 
"  Mayor,"  Spanish.mai/or,  mayora :  French  maire ,   Latin  major. 
"  Night-mare,"  Old  English  miere-j\ec  or  niht  mcerc. 
"Mare's  tail"  is  not  tho  same  plant  as  "Horse's  tail,"  the  former  is 
erjuixe'tum,  a  cryptogam,  and  the  latter  Hipim'ris,  a  nwnoffyniom 
plant.    The  habitat  of  the  former  is  a  moist  shady  spot,  such 
as  woods  and  plantations,  of  a  latter,  ditches  or  ponds. 

Marochal,  •mur'ra.shal,  the  highest  military  title  in  France. 
Marshal,  mar'.slial,  chief  officer  of  arms.     (See  Marshal.) 
Mai'ischal  College  (Aberdeen'),  mar'.shtil  coLledge. 
Founded  in  1593  by  George  Keith,  fifth  earl  of  Marischal. 
"Marechal,"  Low  Latin   mareschallus;    Anglo-Saxon  marc-scealc, 
master  of  the  horse. 

Margaric,  mar.giir'rllt,  pertaining  to  pearls  or  to  margarine. 

Margarine,  mar'.ga.nn,  the  pearly  solid  portion  of  oil  or 

fat  (-ine  denotes  a  simple  substance  or  element). 
Margarate,  mar'.gS.rate,  a  compound  of  margaric  acid  with 

a  base  (-ate  denotes  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid 

in  -ic  with  a  base,     -ic  means  "  most  highly  oxidised.") 
Margarite,  mar'.gu.rlte,  pearl-mica  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil,  an 

ore,  a  mineral).    Margaret,  a  woman's  nnme. 
Marguerite,  mar.rjwc.reet,  the  large  field  daisy. 
Latin  margdnta ;  Greek  marytlrlMa,  a  pearl,  the  white  daisy. 
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Margin,  mar'.djm,  the  border;  marginal,  mar1  .dji.nul  ;^  placed 
in  the  margin,  pertaining  to  the  margin ;  mar'ginal-ly ; 
marginate,  mar' .dji.nate,  to  set  off  with  a  good  margin ; 
mar'ginat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  mar'ginat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Latin  margo,  gen.  margfnis,  maryinalis,  v.  marglndre. 
Margrave,  fern,  margravine,  mar'. grave,  mar'.gra.veen',  a  Ger- 
man title,  similar  in  origin  to  our  marquis,  that  is  the 
lord  warden  of  a  march    or    frontier ;     margraviate, 
mar.yrav'.i.ate    (not    mar.gra.vate),  the    territory    over 
which  a  margrave  has  jurisdiction. 

German  markgraf,  markgriifin,  markgrafschaft.    Our  words  are  from 
the  French,  and  both  destroy  the  character  of  the  word  (mark- 
graf,  count  or  earl  of  tho  marches)  by  omitting  k  or  c,  and  changing 
"  graf  (earl)  into  grave.    French  margrave,  margraviat. 
Marie  Louise,  mah'.ree  loo'.eze',  a  pear. 

So  named  by  the  Abbfi  Duguesne,  in  honour  of  Marie  Louise,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  second  wife  of  Napoleon  I. 

Marigold,  mar'ri.gold,  a  flower ;   marigold-window,  also  called 
a  Catherine-wheel  window,  a  rosace  (ro.zarcer)  or  rose 
window,  a  large  round  church  window,  especially  used 
in  "  lady  chapels."    Marygold,  £100,000. 
"Mari"  is  "Mary,"  the  Virgin,  mother  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Marine,  ma.reen',  pertaining  to  the  sea ;  marine'-engine,  -en'.gw ; 
marine'-glue,  -glu;  marine'-soap,  -sdpe;  marine'-stores, 
-stores  (1  syl.),  old  odds  and  ends  of  ship  stores. 
Mariner,  mar'ri.ner,  a  seaman ;   mar'iner's  compass. 
The  pronunciation  tells  us  we  have  taken  the  word  from  the  French 

marine;   Latin  m&rlmus  (mare,  the  sea ;   Hebrew  mar,  bitter). 
Mariolatry,   mair'ri.ol".u.try,  worship    of   Mary  the  Virgin  j 

mariolater,  malr'ri.ol".a.tcr,  a  worshipper  of  Mary... 
Latin  M aria;  Greek  Marias ;  French  Marie. 
Marinorama,  ma.ri' '.no.rah" '.mah,  sea  views  on  the  plan  of  a 

panorama  or  diorama. 
A  wretched  hybrid,  Latin  marlnus,  Greek  hordma,  marine  views ; 

"  pelagorama,"  peT,'.d.go.rah".mah,  would  be  Greek. 
Marionette  (Fr.),  mur'ri.o.net",  a  puppet ;  marionettes,  -netz. 

So  called  from  Marion,  an  Italian,  who  introduced  them  into  France 

in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 

Marital,  mdr'ri.tal,  pertaining  to  a  husband.     (Latin  murltulig.') 
Maritime,  Marine,  mar'ri.time,  ma.reen'. 

Maritime,  bordering  on  the  sea,  connected  with  sea  matters, 

as  maritime  town,  maritime  affairs,  maritime  laws. 
Marine,  produced  in  the  sea,  belonging  to  the  sea,  thrown 
up  by  the  sea,  enjoying  sea  views  or  breezes :  as  marine 
productions,  marine  shells,  marine  parade,  &c. 
"  Maritime,"  Lat.  mdrltlmus.    "Marine,"  marlnus,  Fr.  marine. 
Marjoram,  mar'.djo.ram  (not  -rum),  an  aromatic  herb. 
A  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  majoran[a],  German  majoran. 
The  French  form  marjolaine  is  even  worse  than  our  own. 
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Mark.    Marc.     Marque,  mark,  licence  of  reprisals.    Marquee, 
Mark,   a  token,   a   symbol,  a  coin  =  13s.  4d.;   to  make  a 

mark ;  marked  (1  syl.),  mark'-ing,  mark'-er. 
Marksman,  one  who  shoots  at  a  mark  or  object. 
Trade-mark,  a  symbol  used  by  merchants  to  identify  their 

goods.    To  mark  down,  to  mark  off,  to  mark  out. 
Marc,  refuse  of  fruit  from  which  the  juice  has  been  extracted. 
Marquee,  mar.kee',  a  large  field-tent. 

"Mark,"  Old  English  mcarc,  v.  mearc[iari].     "Marc,"  French  marc. 
"  Marque,"  French  marque.     "  Marquee,"  French  marquise. 

Market,  n  place  of  mart,  to  deal;  mark'et-ed  (Hule  xxxvi.); 
mark'et-ing.  Marketings,  goods  brought  home  from 
market.  Mark'et-able,  marketable-ness. 

Market-bell,  rung  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  market ; 

Market-cross,  market-place,  market-hoiise,  market-day ; 

Market-gardener,  one  who  rears  and  sells  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  public  market;  market-geld; 

Market-penny,  a  percentage  taken  by  those  who  sell  goods 
for  another;  market-price,  the  price  charged  for  goods 
at  market;  market-town,  a  town  in  which  a  public 
market  is  held ;  market-man,  plu.  market-men ; 

Market-woman,    plu.  market-women,    -wim"n,  one    who 

attends  market  to  sell  her  wares. 
German  markt,  markt-tag,  market-day,  markt-geld. 
Marl,  lime  with  clay  and  meuld ;  to  manure  with  marl;  marled 
(1  syl.),  marl'-ing,  marl'-y;  clay-marl,  where  the  clay 
predominates;  marl-clay,  where  the  lime  predominates; 
shell-marl,   marl  containing  fresh-water  shells;    marl- 
stone  ;  marlaceous  (Rule  Ixvi.),  mar.lay'.slie'us. 
Welsh  marl,  marliog,  marly ;  marliad,  a  marling. 
Marline,  mar^.Kn,  twine  for  twisting  round  cables  to  preserve 
them ;  marl,  to  bind  with  marline ;  marled  (1  syl.) 

Maii'ing-hitch,  a  hitch  used  in  marling  a  rope. 

Marling-spike,  an  iron  prong  used  for  a  fid,  &c. 

Spanish  merlin;  French  merlin;  German  marling,  marlien;  -line 
(of  "marline")  is  a  blunder  for  lien,  a  bond. 

Marmalade  (not  marmelade),  mar' .ma.laid,  a  preserve  of  Seville 

oranges,  a  conserve  of  quinces,  &c. 

The  word  ought  to  be  marmelade,  as  it  comes  from  the  Portuguese 
word  marmelo,  a  quince,  marmelad,  conserve  of  quinces ;  Spanish 
marmelada ;  French  marmelade. 

Marmoset,  viar'.mo.zet,  smallest  of  the  monkey  tribe. 

French  Tiarmouset  (marmoUer,  to  chatter).    The  little  chatterer. 
Marmot,  nw/.mot,  the  Alpine  rat.     (French  marmotte.) 
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Maroon,  ma.roon'.    Morone,  mo.rune',  a  mulberry  colour. 

Maroon',  a  chestnut  colour,  a  free  negro-slave  escaped  to 
the  woods,   to    leave    a    sailor   on   a   desolate   shore; 
ma'rooned'  (2  syl.),  maroon'-ing,  maroon'-er. 
A  corruption  of  the  Spanish  cimarron,  an  unruly  man  or  beast. 
"  Maroon"  (chestnut  colour),  French  marron,  a  chestnut. 
"Morone"  (mulberry  colour),  Lat.  morum,  Gk  mdrOs,  a  mulberry. 

Marplot,  mar'.plot,  one  who  spoils  a  plan  by  interference. 
Marque,  mark.    Marc.     Mark.    Marquee,  mar.kce'  (q.v.) 

Marque,  licence  given  to  a  subject  in  time  of  war  to  make 
reprisals  on  an  enemy's  chattels  ;    letters  of  marque, 
licence  granted  to  a  private  person  in  time  of  war  to 
seize  the  ships  or  goods  of  an  enemy. 
Marc,  the  residuum  of  fruit  after  the  juicehas  been  expressed. 
Mark,  a  symbol,  a  token,  to  make  a  mark. 
Teutonic  march,  marche,  mearc,  a  frontier  ;   the  licence  was  first 
granted  to  those  living  on  frontiers  who,  being  especially  subject 
to  depredations,  were  permitted  to  make  reprisals. 
"  Marc,"  French  marc.     "  Mark,"  Old  English  mearc,  v.  mearc[ian\. 
Marquee,  mar.kee',  a  large  field  tent.    (French  marquise.) 
Marquetry,  mar'.kwe.try,  ornamental  inlaid  work  in  furniture. 

French  marquetcrie,  v.  maryueter,  to  variegate. 
Marquis,  fern,  marchioness,  a  title  next  below  a  duke. 

TSi.  marquis;  Low  Lat.  marchionissa.  Low  Lat.  for  "marquis"  is 
marchio.  We  have  taken  the  French  word  for  the  man,  and  the 
Med.  Latin  word  for  the  woman.  A  marquis  was  originally  a 
warden  of  a  marck  or  mearc  (a  frontier). 

Marriage.    Wedding.     Nuptials.    Espousals. 

Marriage,  mar'ruge,  the  consummation  of  a  wedding. 
Wedd'ing,  the  act  of  uniting  in  marriage. 
Nuptials,  nup'.slie'alz,  the  wedding  ceremony. 
Espousals,  es.pow'.zalz,  the  consummation  of  a  betrothal. 
Marriage-able,  mar'rage.a.b'l  (-ce  and  .ge  retain  the  -e 

before  -able,  Rule  xx.)  ;  marriage-con'tract. 
Marry,  marry,  to  unite  by  marriage;    married,  mur'red; 

mar'ry-ing.    Marry  !  an  oath  (By  Mary  !). 
Marital,  mar'ri-tul,  pertaining  to  a  husband.  (Lat.  mciritulis.) 
Matrimony,  mut'.ri.mun.y  (q.v.);  matrimo'uial,  &c. 
Latin  mater,  mother. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  a  double  r  should  be  used  in  these  words  ;  in 
bury,  where  the  r  is  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  we  have 
not  doubled  the  r. 

The  Latin  words  are  marltus,  v.  mciritdre^  (from  mas,  gen.  maris,  one 
of  the  male  kind)  ;  the  word  marra  (with  double  r)  means  a  pick- 
axe or  mattock. 

We  stand  alone  in  this  absurdity  :  thus,  Fr.  mariage,  mariable,  v. 
marier;  Ital.  maritare,  maritaggio;  Span,  maridable,  maridage, 
v.  maridar;  Low  Lat.  iiiaritagium,  &c.  And  we  ourselves  have 
only  one  r  in  marital.  The  only  excuse  for  doubling  the  r  in 
"marry"  is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  proper  name  Mary. 
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Mai's,  marz,  the  Roman  war-god,  the  planet  between  "  Earth"  and 

"Jupiter,"  fjrd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  the  v.  mar.    (Lat.  Mars.) 

Marsala,  mar.sdh'.lah,  a  Sicilian  white  wine.     (Marsala,  Sicily.) 

Marseillaise  (The),  mar'. se. laze  (not  mar',sul.yaze),  a  French 

revolutionary  song  hy  Rouget  de  Lisle,  1792. 
Marsh,  plu.  marshes,  a  meadow ;  marsh'-y,  marsh'i-ness  (R.  xi.) 
Marsh  centau'ry,  a  plant ;  marsh-elder,  the  guelder  rose ; 
marsh-mallow ;     marsh-mar'igold ;     marsh-pennywort, 
-pen'.m.wurt ;    marsh-rock'et,   a  water-cress ;    marsh- 
samphire,  -sum'. fire;  marsh-trefoil  (all  marsh  plants). 
Marsh  miasma,  -me.az'.mah,  infectious  vapours  which  rise 

from  certain  marshes  and  produce  intermittent  fevers. 
Old  Eng.  mersc,  mersc-land,  mersc-mealwe,  the  marsh  mallow. 
Marshal.    Marechal.     Martial.     Marischal.     Marshall. 

Mar'shal,  chief  officer  of  ai-ms,  one  who  regulates  the  order 
of  prece'dency  at  banquets,  <fec.,  to  dispose  in  order; 
marshalled,  mar'.sluild;  mar'shall-ing,  mar'shall-er. 
Marshal-ship  (-ship,  office  or  rank);  earl-marshal,  field- 
marshal  (a  title  introduced  hy  George  1.),  the  highest 
military  rank  in  the  British  nrmy. 

Marechal,  mur're.shal,  chief  military  officer  in  France. 

Martial,  mar'.sMl,  warlike.     (Latin  martialis.) 

Marischal  College,  mar.shal  (not  mar'ri.shul)  col'.Udge 
(Aberdeen),  founded,  in  1593,  by  George  Keith,  fifth  earl 
of  Marischal,  for  medical  students. 

Marshall,  mar'.sliul,  a  proper  name. 

Low  Latin  mareschallus  ;  Ang.-Sax.  mare  scealc,  master  of  the  horse. 
Marsupial,  mar'.su'.pi.al,  having  a  fetus  pouch, 

Marsupials,  mar.su'.pi.ulz,  such  animals  as  the  kangaroo 
and  opossum.  Marsupialia,  mar.su  .pi.a"  .li.ah,  the  mar- 
supial "order"  (-ia  denotes  an  order,  a  class). 

Marsupium,  mar.su'. pi. um,  the  marsupial  pouch. 

Marsupite,  mar'.su.pite,  cluster  stones  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil, 

these  fossils  resemble  purses). 
French  marsupial ;  Latin  mars&piwn,  a  pouch. 
Mart,  a  market  (contraction  of  market,  German  mar[k]t). 
Martello-tower,  mar.tel'.lo  tow.er  (tow-  rhyme  to  now),  a  small 

circular  shaped  fort  for  the  defence  of  a  seaboard. 
So  called  from  the  Italian  Torn  da  Martello,  erected  as  a  defence 
against  pirates.    Warning  was  given  by  a  "martello"  or  hammer 
striking  on  a  bell. 

The  usual  derivation  is  Mortello  (or  Myrtle)  Bay,  in  Corsica,  where 
Le  Tellier,  with  only  thirty-eight  men,  resisted'  a  simultaneous  sea 
and  land  attack  by  Lord  Hood  and  Major-General  Dundas  in  1794. 
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Marten,  mar'.t'n,  a  sort  of  weasel.    Mar'tln,  the  swift,  a  name. 
"  Marten,"  Fr.  marte  or  martre;  Germ,  marder;  Lat.  mustela  (mug). 
"Martin"  (the  swallow),  Fr.  martinet.     Some  say  It  is  St.  Martin's 
bird,  but  St.  Martin's  bird  is  a  raven,  not  a  swallow.    Probably 
the  word  is  mur-ten  (for  murus  ttfngo),  and  hence  the  Germans 
call  it  the  mauer-schwalbe,  the  wall-swallow. 
Martial.     Marshall.     Marshal.     Marischal  (all  mar'.shal). 
Martial,  mar'.sMl,  warlike ;  martial-ly,  martial-law. 
Marshall,  mar'.shal,  a  proper  name. 
Marshal,  mar'.shal,  an  officer  of  arms.     Field  marshal,  the 

highest  military  rank  in  the  British  army. 
Marischal  College  (Aberdeen),  mar'.shal  col'ledge,  founded 

by  George  Keith,  fifth  earl  of  Marischal,  in  1593. 
"Martial,"  Latin  martidlis  (Mars,  gen.  Martis,  the  war-god). 
"Marshal,"  Anglo-Saxon  mare  scealc,  master  of  the  Irorse ;   Low 

Latin  mareschallus  ;  French  marshal. 

Martin,  the  house  swallow,  a  man's  name.    Marten,  a  weasel. 
"Martin,"  Fr.  martinet.     " Marten,"  Fr.  martre.    (See  Marten.) 
Martinet,  mar'.ti.net,  an  inflexible  disciplinarian. 

Martinets,  mar'.t%.n%ts,  small  lines  on  the  back  of  a  sail. 
"  Martinet,"  so  called  from  AT.  de  Martinet,  a  young  colonel  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  remodelled  the  French  infantry. 

Martingale,  mar'. tin. gale,  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  horse,  part 

of  a  ship's  rigging.     (French  martingale.) 
Mar'tinmas,  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  November  llth  (-mass  as 

an  affix  drops  one  -s :  as  Christmas,  Michaelmas,  R.  viii.) 
Martlet,  a  sort  of  swallow.  Mar'tinet,  a  pedantic  disciplinarian. 
Martyr,  mar'.t'r,  one  who  suffers  for  conscience  sake,  to  suffer 

as  a  martyr;  martyred,  mar'.t'rd;  martyr-ing,  mar'.t'r.  - 

ing  ;  martyr-dom,  the  death  or  suffering  of  a  martyr. 
Martyrology,  mar'.t'r.ol".o.gy,  a  history  of  martyrs ;    mar- 

tyrological,  mar'.t'r.o.lodg".i.kal,  adj.;   martyrol'ogist. 
O.  Eng.  martyr,  martyrdom;  Lat.  martyr;  Gk.  martiir  (martureo). 
Mar'vel,  a  wonder,  to  wonder ;    marvelled,  mar'. veld ;    mar'- 

veil-ing,  mar'vell-er ;  mar'vell-ous,  -MS  ;  mar'vellous-ly, 

marvellous-ness  (Rule  iii.,  -EL). 

French  merveille,  merveilleux  ;  Latin  mlrdbllis  (minis,  wonderful). 
Mary,  plu.  Marys  (is  the  modern  spelling,  not  Maries). 
Marybud,  the  marigold.     (The  bud  of  the  Virgin  Mary.) 
-mas  (the  word  mass  used  as  a  suffix,  Rule  viii.),  Christmas,  &c. 
Mj^culine,    mas'.ku.Kn   (not  mas'. ku. line),  of  the  male  kind, 

like  a  man ;   mas'cnline-ly.     (Latin  mascnlmus.) 
Mash.     Mesh.     Marsh.     Mess.     Mass. 

Mash,  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  to  squeeze,  to  make  a 

mash ;  mashed  (1  syl.),  mash'-ing,  mash'-y,  mash'-tub. 
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Mesh,  a  wick,  an  interstice  of  a  net.     (Old  Eng.  mcescre.) 
Marsh,  a  fen,  a  meadow.     (Old  English  mersc.) 
Mess,  a  muddle,  a  military  ordinary.   (0.  E.  mes[ari],  to  feed.) 
Mass,  the  mass,  a  feast  or  festival.     (Old  English  masse.) 
"Mash,"  Fr.  mascJie,  now  mdche;  Lat.  ma.ittciire ;  Gk.  mastaso. 
Mask  (to  rhyme  with  ask),  a  visor,  to  wear  a  mask.     Masque, 
mask   (q.v.)       Masked,    maskd ;    mask'-ing,    mask'-er, 
masked  battery,  a  battery  concealed  from  the  enemy. 
German  maske,  v.  maskiren;  Italian  masehera;  French  masque. 
Mason,  a  builder  [in  stone],  one  who  cuts  and  works  up  stone, 
a  "freemason";  masonic,  ma.son'.ik,  pertaining  to  "ftvp- 
masonry";    masonry,   ma' '.son.ry ,  the  art  or  trade  of  a 
stonemason,  the  craft  of  "freemasonry." 
French  mafon,  maponerie  (nuiison,  a  house ;  Low  Latin  mansio). 
Masorah,  mcis'.o.rah,  a  Hebrew  critical  work  on  the  text  of  the 

Bible ;  masoretic,  mas'. o. ret". ik,  adj.  of  masorah ; 
Masoret'ic  points,  the  points  used  for  Hebrew  vowels. 
Masorite,  mas'. o. rite,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  masorah. 
Hebrew  masar,  to  hand  down,  masora,  tradition. 
Masque,  mask,  a  sort  of  drama  in  masks.     Mask,  a. visor. 

Masquerade,  mask' ,er  rude' ',  a  soiree  of  persons  in  masks, 
to  attend  a  masquerade  in  character;    masquerad-ed, 
mask'.errade".ed;  masquerad'-ing,  masquerad'-er. 
French  mascarade.     It  Is  strange  that  we  should  have  gone  out  of  the 
way  to  "  Frenchify  "  the  look  of  this  word.   Why  not  maskarade  ? 
Mass,  a  large  quantity,  to  form  into  a  mass,  the  eucharist  in  the 
Roman  church.     Mess,  a  muddle,  a  dish  of  food,  a  mili- 
tary ordinary.    Mash,  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water. 
Massed  (1  syl.),  mass'-ing ;  massive,  mus'.sw ;  massive-ly, 
massive-ness,   mass'-y,   mass'i-ness ;    mass-meeting,   a 
large  political  meeting. 

High  mass,  hi...,  that  which  is  chanted  or  sung. 
Low  mass,  that  which  is  read ;  mass-book,  the  missal. 
Old  Eng.  masse,  masse-bric,  mcesse-sang,  celebration  of  High  mass. 
"  Mass"  (a  lump),  Lat.  massa,  lump  of  dough  ;  Gk.  mass6,  to  knead. 
Massacre,    mas' '.sa.k'r,  indiscriminate    slaughter,   to   slaughter 
wholesale ;    massacred,   mas'.sa.k'rd,   barbarously   mur- 
dered;  massacring,  mas' '.sa.kring ;  massacrer,  -sci.krer. 
French  massacre,  v.  massacrer,  massacreur. 
Massive,  mus'.sw ;  massive-ly,  massive-ness.     (See  Mass.) 
Mast  (to  rhyme  with  fast,  last),  a  spar  to  support  the  sails,  &c., 
of  a  ship,  the  fruit  of  beech-trees,  <fec.;    mast'-ed,  fur- 
nished with  masts;  mast'-er,  a  vessel  having  masts,  a 
title  given  to  young  gentlemen,  a  teacher,  an  owner; 
mast'ful,  abounding  in  the  fruit  of  beech-trees,  &c. 
"Mast"  (of  a  ship),  O.  E.  mast.     "Mast"  (nuts),  ma>ste,  acorns,  &c. 
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Maat'er,  the  head  of  a  household,  an  owner,  one  well  skilled  in 
anything,  a  teacher,  an  employer,  a  title  of  literary 
dignity  (M.A.,  master  of  arts ;  A.M.  (Latin),  artiuin 
mar/ister,  master  of  arts),  a, title  of  respect  given  to 
young  gentlemen,  to  subdue,  to  overcome  difficulties; 
mast'ered,  mast'er-ing,  mast'er-ful  (Rule  viii.),  mast'er. 
ful-ly,  mast'erful.ness,  mast'er-less,  masfer.ly,  impe- 
rious, excellent  (adv.),  with  a  master's  skill; 

Mastery,  mds'.te.ry ;  master-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank) ; 

Master  haker,  plu.  Master  bakers,  &c. 

Master  in  Chancery,  plu.  Masters  in  Chancery. 

(If  a  preposition  separates  a  compound  noun,  the  plu.  "-»"  is  added 
to  the  word  before  the  preposition.) 

Master-leaver,    -lee'.ver ;     master-stroke;     master-piece, 

-peece ;   master-touch;    master-work,  -wurk. 
French  maistre,  now  maitre,  v.  maitriser ;  Latin  magister. 
Mastic,  mas'. tik,  an  odoriferous  gum.     (Gk.  and  Lat.  mastiche.) 
Masticate,  mas'.tl.kate.  to  chew ;    mas'ticat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
mas'ticat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  mas'ticat-or   (Rule  xxxvii.) ; 
masticable,   mas'.tl.kd.b'L ;    mastication,   -tl.kay"jhun ; 
masticatory,  mas'.ti.ka.t'ry,  adapted  to  mastication. 
Lat.  masticare,  supine  masticatum ;  Gk.  nastaz6 :  Fr.  'mastication. 
Mastiff,  plu.  mastiffs  (not  mastives,  R.  xxxix.),  mds'.tlfs,  a  dog. 
Fr.  mastin,  now  matin;  Low  Lat.  masaatinus  (house-dog,  mamio,  a 
house,  Lat.  manere,  to  abide),  a  dog  to  guard  the  bouse. 

Mastitis,  mus.ti'.tls,  inflammation  of  the  breast. 

Greek  ma»t6s.  a  breast  (-itia  denotes  inflammation). 
Mastodon,  mus'.to.don,  a  genus  of  extinct  "  elephants." 

Greek  mastfa  od6n,  nipple-toothed  ;  its  teeth  have  from  eight  to 
twelve  little  cones,  not  unlike  "nipples." 

Milt,  a  thick  fabric  for  wiping  shoes  on,  a  texture  for  packages, 
an  article  to  set  dishes  on.  to  entangle,  to  en  twist,  to 
cover  with  mats;  matt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  matt'-ing  (R.  i.) 
Welsh  mat ;  Old  English  meatte  ;  Latin  matta,  a  mat. 
Matador,  mat'.a.dr,r,  the  man  appointed  [in  Spanish  bull-fights] 
to  kill  the  disabled  bull,  one  of  the  three  principal  cards 
at  ombre  [om'.bray]  and  quadrille.  (Sp. matador,  murderer.) 
Match,  a  lucifer,  a  contest,  one  equal  to  another,  an  espousal,  to 
pit  one  against  another,  to  pair,  to  suit;  matched  (1  syl.), 
match'-ing,     match'-able,     match'-er,     match-maker, 
match'-less,  match'less-ly,  matchless-ness. 
Match'-lock,  a  musket  fired  by  a  match. 
"Match"(a  "lucifer"),  French  m^che;  Latin  myxus,  a  candle  wick. 
"Match"  (an  equal),  Old  English  maca,  a  mate. 

Mate  (1  syl.),  a  companion,  to  match.    Mat  (for  the  door),  Met. 
Mate,  mat-ed,  mate'.ed;   mating  (Rule  xix.),  lut 
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Mat,  matt'-ed,  matt'-ing  (Rule  i.) ; 

Mate'-less,  companionless.    Mate,  mah'.ta,  Paraguay  tea. 

Check-mate,  the  king  so  checked  that  he  cannot  move. 

"Mate"  (a  companion),  Dutch  maet. 

"  Check-mate,"  Ital.  scacco-matto,  the  squares  befooled ;  Germ,  scharh- 
matt,  the  squares  worn-out  or  forbidden  ;  Span,  xaque  or  mate. 

Mater,  may'.ter  (Latin),  mother.  Dura-mater,  dti'.rah  may'.ter, 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain  ;  pl'a  ma'ter,  the  inner 
membrane.  Alma  mater,  al'mah  may'.ter,  the  university 
at  which  a  person  has  graduated  is  his  alma  mater. 

Dura,  mater  (Lat.),  "hard  mother,"  called  hard  because  it  is  the 
toughest  membrane  of  the  brain.  Pia  mater  (Lat.),  •'  tender 
mother,"  immediately  investing  the  brain.  Called  mater  from  tho 
ancient  notion  that  it  gave  birth  to  all  the  membranes  of  the  body. 

Materia  medica  (Latin),  ma.tee'.rt.ah  mcd'J.kah,  whatever  is 
employed  as  a  medicine,  a  book  containing  a  description 
of  these  substances,  their  uses,  quantities,  <tc. 

Material,  ma.tee'.ri.ul,  that  of  which  anything  is  made,  essential, 
corporeal,  made  of  matter  (not  spiritual) ;  mate'rial-ly, 
to  an  important  degree,  considerably;  mate'rial-ness, 
the  state  of  being  formed  of  matter. 

Materiality,  ma.tce'.rl.uV'.i.ty,  opposed  to  spirituality. 

Materialise  (R.  xxxi.),  ma  tee'.ri.al.ize,  to  degrade  to  matter; 
materialised  (5  syl.);  mate'rialla-ing  (11.  xix.) 

Materialist,  ma.tce'.ri.ul.ist,  one  who  believes  that  tho 
"soul"  and  "life"  are  clue  to  organised  matter. 

Materialism,  ma.tee'.ri.ul. Izm,  the  creed  of  a  materialist ; 
materialistic,  ma.tee'.ri.al.lss".tlk. 

Materiel  (Fr.),  munitions  of  war,  the  baggage  and  equip- 
ments of  an  army,  the  instruments,  &c.,  required  in  any  art. 
(The  following  have  double  "  t.") 

Matter,   material;    matters,   affairs,  signifies;    mattered, 

mut'.terd;   mattery,  full  of  matter;    matter-less. 
As  in  "letter"  (q.v.)  the  introduction  of  a  second  t  is  much  to  bo 

regretted,  and  lias  no  sanction  in  other  languages. 
French  materiel  (wrong),  maturialisme  !  1  materialist e,  matSrialiU, 
matMaliser,  matitore,  matter;  Ital.  inateria,  materiale,matcrin/ifn, 
matera,  matter;  Lat.  matfria,  mat  Mali*  (from  mater,  a  mother). 
The  only  words  in  Latin  with  double  t  are  mn-tta,  a  mat,  inn/tc<i,  a 
junket,  mattnx,  foul,  and  mattiacas  [pilre],  soap-balls.  If  tho 
second  t  is  added  to  shorten  the  "a,"  then  it  should  be  added  to 
"material,"  but  in  Latin  the  "a"  is  long,  and  tho  double  t  diverts 
the  mind  from  the  fact  that  mater  (mother)  is  the  root-word. 

Maternal,  ma.ter'.nul  (not  mat.ter'.nul),  befitting  a  mother,  per- 
taining to  a  mother;  mater'nal-ly,  like  a  mother. 
Maternity,  md.ter'.m.ty,  state  or  character  of  a  mother. 
Latin  maternalis,  tnaternUat  (mater,  Greek  mattr,  a  mother). 
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Math,  a  crop  mowed;  after-math,  the  grass  crop  which  rises 

after  haysel.     (Old  English  mdth,  a  math  or  mowing.) 
Mathematics  (Eule  Ixi.),  murh' '.e.mat" '.Iks,  science  of  numbers ; 
mathematical,  mark'. e.mat". H.kiil,  adj.,  mathemat'ical-ly. 
Mathematician,  mark' '  .e.ma.tisli" '.an,  one  skilled  in  mathe- 
matics.   Pure  mathematics,  the  abstract  science.    Mixed 
mathematics,  mixt-,  mathematics  applied  to  objects,  as  in 
buying  and  selling,  land-surveying,  and  so  on. 
Mathesis,  marh'.e.sis,  the  science  of  mathematics. 
Greek   [to]  matMmatikd   or   [he]   mathemfltiM  [techne],    m-athexix 
(manthanQ,  to  learn) ;  Lat.  mathemdtica,  mdthematfcus,  mathe^ix. 
Maties,  mat'.lz,  the  best  Scotch  cured  herrings.  Mathes,  marh'.cz. 
Matin,  mat'. in,  used  in  the  morning.   Mat'ting,  a  texture  of  julr. 
Matins,  mat'.mz,  morning  prayers.  Ves'pers,  evening  prayer;*. 
Matinal,  mut'.i.nul,  pertaining  to  the  morning ; 
Matutinal,  mu.tu.li.nul,  early  in  the  morning. 
Matinee  musicale  (French),  mat' .e. nay  mu' .si.kahl' ,  a  morn- 
ing concert.    Mat'inee,  a  reception  in  the  morning. 
(This  is  an  English  use  of  the  French  word  matinee). 
"Soiree  matinale,"  sometimes  seen  in  announcements   meaniity  a 
"morning  entertainment,"  is  nonsense.     "Soiree"  (from  "soii;'1 
evening}  is  only  applicable  to  evening  assemblies,  and  "nwr 
added,  is  a  contradiction. 

Fr.  matin,  matinal,  matinee,  matines;  Lat,  matutlnus,  matutinCdis. 
Matrass.     Mattress.     Matrice  or  Matrix. 

Matrass,  mut'.rus,  a  chemical  vessel  also  called  a  cucurbit. 
Mattress,  mat'.tres,  a  cushion  for  a  bed. 
Matrice,  mhy'.tms  or  Matrix,  may'.trix,  a  mould. 

"Matrass,"  Fr.  matras  (du  Latin  matracium,  de  mater,  a  cause  de 

son  gros  ventre).    Diet.  Univer.  des  Scien.,  &c. 
"Mattress,"  Welsh  matras;  German  matratze ;  French  maielas. 
"  Matrice  or  Matrix,"  Fr.  matrice;  Germ,  matrize;  Lat.  matrix. 
Matrice,  plu.  matrices,  may'.tri.seez.    (See  Matrix.) 
Matricide,  may'.tri.slde  (not  mat.ri.slde),  mother-murder ; 

matricidal,  may'.tn.sl".dal,  adj. 

Latin  matricida,  matricldium  (mater  cecdo,  to  kill  a  mother). 
Matriculate,  ma.trik'ku.ldte,  to  become  enrolled  in  a  university ; 
matric'ulat-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.),  matric'ulat.ing  (Rule  xix.); 
matriculation,  ma.trik'kii.lay".shun,  enrollment... 
Latin  matrlculdtio  (matrlcula,  a,  list  or  roll). 
Matrimony,  viat'.ri.mun.y,  the  marriage   state;    matrimonial, 

mat' .ri.mo" .m.til ;  matrimo'nial-ly.     (See  Marry.) 
Latin  matrimonium  (mater,  a  mother). 

Matrix,  plu.  matrices,  may'.trix,  may'.tri.seez,  a  mould. 
Latin  matrix,  plu.  matrices,  the  womb,  (mater,  a  mother). 
Matron,  may'. iron  (not  mut'.roii),  the  mother  of  a  family,  the 
woman  superintendent  of  a  hospital;   ma'tron-ly,  ma'- 
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tron-al;  matronise  (R.  xxxi.),  maij'.tro.nlze;  ma'tronlsed 
(3  syl.) ;  matronis-ing  (R.  xix.),  ma'.tro.nize.ing. 
Latin  matrOna,  matronalis;  French  matrone. 
Matter,  mat'.ter,  that  of  which  a  thing  is  made,  the  subject  of  a 

hook,  discourse,  or  thought,  type  set-up,  ailment,  pus. 
Mattery,  mat'.te.ry,  full  of  pus ;    matter-less,  without  pus. 
Matter  (verb),  only  used  in  the  third  persons :  It  matters 
not,  signifies  not ;    it  mattered  not,   signified  not ;   no 
matter,  never  mind,  it  is  of  no  importance.  (See  Material.) 
Welsh  mater;  French  matibre;  Latin  matiria,  matter,  material. 
"Matter"  (pus),  Welsh  madru,  to  fester,  madrudd,  &c. 
Matting,  a  fabric  made  of  jute,  &c.    Mat'in,  morning  prayer. 
"  Matting,"  AVelsh  mat ;  Latin  matta. 
"Matin,"  French  matin  ;  Latin  mdtutinus. 

Mattock,  inut'.tok,  a  pick-axe  for  "  grubbing."     (Welsh  matog.) 
Mattress,  Matrass.      Matrice  or  Matrix. 

Mattress,  mat'.tres,  the  cushion  of  a  bed.     (Welsh  matras.) 
Matrass,  mut'.rus,  a  cucurbit.    (Fr.  matras;  Lat.  matracium.) 
Matrice,  may'. ins,  a  mould.     (Fr.  matrice  ;   Lat.  matrix.) 
Mature,  ma.lure',  ripe,  to  ripen ;    matured'  (2  syl.),  matur-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  ma.ture'.ing  ;   mature'-ly  ;    mattire'-ness. 
Maturity,  ma.tu' ,ri.ty ,  ripeness,  completion ;  maturescenl, 

mat  tu.res'.sent ;  maturation,  mat' "tu.ray". shun. 
Maturate,  mat'tu.rate  (not  ma.tu'. rate),  to  ripen ;    mat'it- 
rat-ed,  mat'urat-ing  (R.  xix.) ;  maturative,  -tlv. 

Lat.  m&.turdtio,  mdturescens,  gen.  milturescentis,  mdturltas,  matilrust 
v.  -niaturare,  supine  inaturdtum. 

Matutinal,  mat  tu'.ti.nal,  early  in  the  morning.    Mat'inal  (q.v*) 

Latin  matutiiullis,  matutmus,  soon  in  the  morning. 
Maudlin,  maud'.lln,  sentimentally  drunk,  fuddled. 

A  corruption  of  Magdalen,  -who  is  drawn  with  eyes  swollen  with 

weeping ;  Magdalen  College  is  pronounced  Maudlin. 
Maugre,  mau'.ger,  notwithstanding.     (Fr.  malgrti,  in  spite  of.) 
Maul,  to  beat  and  bruise.    Mall,  maul  or  mal,  a  heavy  wooden 
hammer ;  mallet,  mal'. let,  a  small  mall ;  mauled  (1  syl.), 
mauT.ing.     Maul-stick,  the  stick  on  which  a  painter 
rests  his  arm  while  painting. 

Latin  malleus,  a  hammer,  v.  malleo  ;  French  mail,  maillet. 
Maund,  a  hand-basket,  a  gift  doled  out  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
Maun'dy,  the  office  read  by  Roman  Catholics  during  the 

feet-washing  before  Good  Friday.    Monday,  miiri.daij. 
Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Friday. 
"  Maund,"  O.  Eng.  mand  or  mond,  a  basket,  mundlan,  a  little  basket. 
"  Maundy,"  a  corruption  of  mandatum,  from  the  words  of  the  Lord 
after  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  wanrliitum  nomim  do  vobis  (a 
new  commandment  give  1  unto  you),  John  xiii.  34. 

44—2 
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Maunder,  maun'.der,  a  beggar,  to  mutter  to  oneself,  to  saunter 
about  mumbling;   maundered,  maun'.derd;   maun'der- 
ing,  maun'der-er.     (An  old  cant  word,  Halliwell). 
Latin  mando,  to  champ  [the  bit],  to  chew.    A  maunderer  "  chews  the 
cud  of  sweet  or  bitter  fancy"  as  he  saunters  along. 

Maundril,  maun'.dril,  a  pick  used  in  coal-mines. 
Maundy,  maun.dy.    Monday,  mun'.day.    (See  Maund.) 
Mausoleum,  maw'.so.lee".um  (not  maw.su'.le.um),  a  stntely  tornb ; 

mausolean,  maw'.so.lee".un,  adj.  of  mausoleum. 
So  called  from  the  monument  of  Mauw'lus,  king  of  Caria,  erected 
by  his  widow,  and  considered  one  of  "  the  seven  wonders." 

Mauve,  move,  a  dye.     Move,  moov,  to  stir. 

French  mauve;  Latin  malva,  a  mallow,  the  flowers  of  which  plant 
are  marked  with  "  mauve"  hues. 

Mavis,  may'.vls,  the  song-thrush,  the  red-wing,  the  swine-pipe. 

Fr.  mauvis  (de  ala,  mavis,  a  cause  du  dggat  que  font  ces  oiseaux). 
Maw,  the  craw  of  a  fowl.  More,  an  additional  quantity.  Moor,  q.v. 

Maw-worm,  -wurm,  an  intestinal  worm.     (0.  E.  maga.) 
Mawkish,  maw'.kish,  insipid;  maw'kish-ness,  maw'kish-ly. 
Maxilla,  plu.  maxilla),  max.U'.lah,  max.ll'.le,  the  upper  jaw,  the 
bones  in  which  the  teeth  are  set;    maxillar,  max'.il.lar, 
adj.;    maxillary,  max' .il.la.ry  (not  maxM'.la.ry) ;    max- 
illiform  (not  -aform),  max. il'.li.  form,  jaw-shaped. 
Latin  maxilla,  plu.  maxillce,  maxillaris  (mala,  the  cheek). 
Maxim,  max'.im,  a  precept,  nil  adage.  (Fr.  inaxime;  Lat.  maxima.) 
Maximum,  max'.i.mum,  the  greatest  number  or  quantity ; 
Minimum,  min'.i.mum,  the  smallest  number  or  quantity. 
Maximise  (E.  xxxi.),  max'.l.mlze,  to  carry  to  a  maximum  ; 
maximised  (3  syl.) ;  maximis-ing  (E.  xix.),  max' '  .i.mlze.ing. 
Latin  maximum,  super,  of  magnus,  great ;  French  maximum. 
("  Maximity,"  overpowering  greatness  (Latin  maximitas)  might  be 

introduced.)    "Minimum,"  Latin  super,  of  parvus,  little. 
May,  the  fifth  month,  an  auxiliary  verb,  (past)  might,  mite. 
May'-ing,  celebrating  May-day.     May-flower,  hawthorn. 
May-bug,  the  lady -bird  or  chafer;    May-day,  1st  of  May; 
May-duke,  acherry  (corruption  ofMedoc,  a  district  of  France 

famous  for  cherries);   May-fly,  jrtu.  May-flies,  -flize. 
May-morn  ;   May-pole ;   May-queen  or  Queen  of  the  May. 
May-be,  perhaps ;  Might,  mite.     Mite,  a  coin,  an  insect. 
"  May  "  (the  month),  Lat.  Maim,  the  growing  or  sprouting  month,  not 
from  Maia,  mother  of  Mercury,  nor  yet  from  majores,  the  elders. 
"May,  Might,"  Old  Eng.  mdfj[an\,  past  mihte  (g  is  interpolated). 
Mayor,  fern,  mayor-ess,  may'r,  may'r'-ess.     Mare,  a  horse. 

Mayor,   may'r,    chief   magistrate   of   a    corporate    town ; 

mayoress,  the  mayor's  wife.    Mayoralty,  ma-yY.al.tij. 
French  maire;  Latin  major;  Spanish  mayor,  the  superior  [officer]. 
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Maz'ard,  a  black  cherry,  the  jaw,  the  head. 

"Hazard"  (cherry),  cor.  of  Mazanderan,  "  the  Garden  of  Persia." 
"Hazard"  (jaw),  corruption  of  the  1'r.  mdchoire  (Lat.  masticdre). 

Mazarine,  maz' '.a.reen,  a  deep-blue  colour. 

So  called  from  the  wrappers  of  the  mazarinades  published  in  Prance 
against  Mazarin,  the  unpopular  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 

Maze  (1  syl.),  a  labyrinth.     Maize,  maze,  Indian  corn.     Amaze. 

Mazy,  may'.zy,  intricate ;   ma'zi-ness,  ma'zi-ly. 
Amaze'  (2  syl.),  to  astonish;  amazed'  (2  syl.),  aciaz'-ing. 
"Maze,"  Old  English  mase,  a  whirlpool.    "Maize,"  American  mni*. 
Mazer,  may'.zer,  a  drinlang-bowl  made  of  some  spotted  wood. 

German  masser,  a  spotted  wood,  hence  inasholder,  maple. 
Mdllc.,  plu.  Mdlles.,  cout.  of  mademoiselle,  plu.  mademoiselles, 
mad'. mica. zcl'  (for  the  plu.  we  say  The  mademoiselles),  a 
title  given  and  assumed  by  unmarried  women  in  profes- 
sions and  trade,  who  wish  to  pass  for  foreigners. 
Me,  olj.  of  I.     Norn.  I,      pass,  mine,    olj.  me ; 
Plu.  Norn,  we,    poss.  ours,     olj.  us. 

"Me"  is  used  after  the  verb  To  be,  and  after  the  words  than,  but, 
like,  and  as,  with  such  pertinacity  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  it 
is  not  correct.  C'est  moi  is  the  French  idiom,  not  (J'cstje,  and  It  ix 
me  is  far  more  common  than  It  is  I.  ("  Me"  is  dat.  not  ace.  case.) 

So  again,  the  French  say  II  est  plus  riche  que  moi,  or  plus  riche  que 
je  ne  suis,  "  more  rich  than  me,"  or  "  more  rich  than  /  am." 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  Gallicisms  should  be  abolished, 
but  grammarians  stoutly  resist  them,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
educated  classes  is  more  and  more  in  their  disfavour,  lience  all 
such  sentences  as  the  following  are  accounted  as 

Errors  of  Speecli. — 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 

And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me.     (Pope.) 

Yet  oft  in  Holy  Writ  we  see 

E'en  such  weak  ministers  as  me 
May  the  oppression  break  (Sir  Walter  Scott). 

Who's  there  ?    It  is  me. 

You  know  it  was  not  me  who  told  him. 

It  is  me  that  has  been  the  ruin  of  you. 

It  is  me  that  has  brought  you  to  this  misery. 

It  is  not  me  who  will  be  a  trouble  to  you. 

It  is  me,  your  friend  and  master,  who  advises  it. 
(The  following  are  not  Gallicisms,  but  bad  grammar.) 

When  me  and  Patsy  went  to  see  him,  he  was  much  better. 

Who's  within ?    Only  me.      Who  will  have  this?    Me. 

But  it  were  vain  for  you  and  I  (me) 

In  single  fight  our  strength  to  try  (Prof.  Aytoun). 
(The  following  are  correct.) 

You  did  not  suspect  it  to  be  me.    You  did  not  know  it  was  me. 

That  picture  is  j  ust  like  me  (like  to ....). 

He  likes  you  better  than  me  (than  he  likes  me). 

He  likes  you  better  than  /  (than  I  b'ke  you). 

It  is  I,  be  not  afraid. 
(It  is  quite  certain  that  we  did  not  use  the  objfd  me  after  the  verb 
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to  be  before  the  Conquest.    We  said  io  sylf  lilt  com  (It  am  I  my. 
self),  and  Chaucer  frequently  writes  it  am  I,  but  never  it  am  me. 
Ang.-Sax. — S.    Nom.  ic,    gen.  win,    dat.  me,     ace.  mec. 
PL  Nom.  we,  gen.  user,    dat.  us,      ace.  usic. 

Mead,  meed,  a  meadow,  honey-wine.    Meed,  recompense. 
Meadow,  med'dd,  pasture-land ;  mead'ow-y. 

"  Mead,"  O.  Eng.  m&d,  mddewe,  a  meadow  or  anything  that  is  mown. 
"Mead"  (hydromel),  Welsh  meddy-glyn,  meddu-ol,  intoxicating. 
"Meed,"  Old  English  m6d,  reward,  wages. 

Meagre,  mee'.g'r,  lean,  scanty;  mea'gre-ly,  meagre-ness. 

French  maigre;  Latin  m&cer,  fern,  macra,  v.  m&cere,  to  be  thin, 
-meal,  meel  (native  suffix),  nouns,  broken  into  parts :  piece-meal. 
Meal,  meel,  a  repast,  unsifted  flour  (the  meal  of  wheat  is  also 
called  sharps');  meal'-y,  meal'i-ness  (Eule  xi.);  meal'y- 
mouthed,  -mourhd,  one  who  minces  unpleasant  truths; 
mealy-mouthedness,  mou'.rhed.ness,  disingenuousness. 
Piece-meal,  piece  by  piece,  into  little  pieces. 
"Meal"  (repast),  Old  English  mitt,  a  meal,  mdl-tima,  meal-time. 
"Meal"  (flour),  Old  Eng.  mehl;  Lat.  mulo,  to  grind,  mSla,  a  null. 

Mean,  meen,  base,  to  intend.    Mien,  meen,  deportment. 

Mean,  to  intend ;  past  and  past  part,  meant,  mcnt;  mean. 

ing,  meen' -ing;  mean'ing-ly,  mean'ing-ness. 
Mean-ly,  shabbily ;  mean'-ness  (double  ri),  mean-spirited. 
Mean,  medium;  mean-time,  equated  time,  for  the  nonce; 
mean-while,  meen-wile,  "  ad  interim."    In  the  meantime, 
In  the  mean. while,  in  the  interval. 

Means,  meenz,  property,  power;  by  all  means,  certainly; 

by  no  means,  on  no  account ;  by  any  means,  in  any  way. 

If  "  Means,"  regarded  as  the  instrument  of  doing  something,  is  followed 

by  a  verb  singular :  as 

The  best  means  of  doing  it  is  to  employ  a  broker. 
That  is  a  means  to  an  end. 

Consuming  means  soon  preys  upon  itself  (Rich.  II.  ii.  1). 
IT  "  Means,"  regarded  as  riches,  possessions,  power,  &c.,  Is  followed  by 

a  verb  plural : 

Your  means  are  slender  (2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2). 
His  means  are  but  in  supposition  (Merch.  of  Ven.  I.  2). 
"  Mean"  (base),  O.  E.  intene.     "Mean"  (to  intend),  O.  E.  m,(en[an]. 
"Mean"  (medium),  French  moyen;  Latin  medium. 

Meander,  me.an'.der,  to  wind,  to  flow  zig-zag ;    meandered, 

me.un'.derd;   meander-ing,  me.an'.der.ing. 
Latin  Mceander,  a  river  in  Caria  full  of  turnings  ;  Greek  matandros 

Meaning,  meen'.ing,  signification,  intention.     (See  Mean.) 

Measles,  mee'.z'lz  (plu.),  a  disease  to  which  all  children  are  liable ; 
measly  [pork],  mee'.zly...,  the  flesh  of  pigs  infected  with 
measles.  (German  maser,  the  disease  with  spots.) 

Measure,  mezh'.ur,&n  instrument  for  measuring,  a  plan  of 
operation,  metre,  to  ascertain  the  size,  <fec. ;  measured, 
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mesh'.itrd ;  meas'ur-ing  (Rule  xix.),  meas'ur-er,  meas'ur- 
able    (only   -ce    and   -ge    retain   the  -e    before    -able), 
meas'urable-ness,  meas'urably ;    meas'ure-less ; 
Measurement,  mezh'.ur.ment.    Without  measure. 
Hard  measures,  harsh  dealing.     Common  measure. 
To  take  measures,  to  take  means  to  accomplish  an  object. 
Mensuration,  men' .sti.ray" .shun,  science  of  measuring. 
Pr.  mesure,  v.  mesuren,  mesureur;  Latin  menso.ro,,  v.  mensurdre. 
Meat,  meet,  food.     Meet,  to  encounter.     Mete,  to  measure. 

("Meat"  has  become  restricted  to  its  present  meaning  only  since 

animal  food  has  become  the  chief  diet  of  man.) 
"Meat,"  Welsh  maeth,  v.  maetha,  to  take  nourishment;  Fr.  mets. 
"Meet,"  Old  Eng.  ge-m<$t[ari],  gc-m6tlng,  a  meeting,  an  assembly. 
"Mete,"  Old  Eng.  met[an],  past  meet,  past  part,  meten. 

Meatus,  me.a'.tus,  a  wide  duct  as  the  meatus  of  the  ear  meatus 

auditorius.  (Latin  meatus,  a  passage ;  meure,  to  go.) 
Meaw,  me.aw',  the  loud  mewing  of  a  cat.  (Imitative  word.) 
Mechanic.  Mechanics.  Mechanician.  Mechanist.  Machinist. 

Mechanic,  me.kan'.ik,  a  workman  in  any  mechanical  em- 
ployment  skilled  or  otherwise ;  plu.  mechanics. 

Mechanics,  me.kan'.iks,  the  science  of  machinery. 

(All  but  five  of  the  sciences  with  this  ending  are  plural,  Rule  Ixi.) 

Mechanician,  ineU'M.nish".un,  one  skilled  in  mechanical 
works,  one  who  makes  machinery. 

Mechanist,  mek'.a.nist,  a  maker  or  inventor  of  machinery. 

Machinist,  ma.shee'.nist,  a  maker  of  large  or  complex 
machines,  one  who  works  a  sewing-machine. 

Mechanical,  me.kan' .i.kul ;   mechan'ical-ly. 

Mechanism,  mek'.a.nizm,  mechanical  structure. 

Mechanical  philosophy,  me.kan'.t.kal  fi.los'.o.fy,  that 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture so  far  as  they  are  the  results  of  mechanical  forces. 

Mechanical  powers,  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley, 
screw,  and  wedge.  Some  add  the  inclined  plane. 

Lat.  mtchanlca,  mechanlcus,  mdchlna:  Pr.  mtchanique,  mdcinicien 
(wrong),  mtcanism;  Greek  mf chant,  mechtlniko's,  ta  miicluiuika  or 
h&  mUchantki  technt,  mechanics  (mechanaomai,  to  contrive  by  skill). 

Mechlin  [lace],  mek'.lin,  lace  made  at  Mechlin,  in  Belgium. 
(Called  in  Belgium  and  France  Malines,  2  syl.) 

Medal.     Meddle.     Metal.     Mettle. 

Medal,  med"l,  a  coin  not  current,  a  metal  device  given  as 
a  reward  of  merit ;  medallet,  med'M.let,  a  small  medal. 
Med'all-ist,  one  who  has  obtained  a  medal  as  the  reward 
of  merit.  Gold  medallist,  one  who  has  obtained  the 
highest  prize  in  medals.  Medallic,  me.dal'.Kk,  adj. 
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Medallurgy,  me.dal'.lur.gy,  the  art  of  making  and  striking 

medals.     (Corruption  of  Gk.  metallon  ergon,  metal- work.) 
Medallion,  me.dal'.yun,  an  antique  medal. 
Meddle,  med'.d'l,  to  interfere.     (French  mesler,  now  meler.) 
Metal,  one  of  the  43  metallic  elements.     (Latin  metallum.) 
Mettle,  met'.? I,  spirit.     (Old  English  m6dilic,  spirit.) 
Fr.  m&daille,  mtldaittist,  mtdaillon;  Ital.  medaylie;  Lat.  metallum. 
Meddle,   med'.d'l,  to    interfere.      Medal,   mcd.'l  (see    above). 

meddled,  med'.d'ld;   meddling,  medd'ling-ly,  meddler. 
Meddle-some,  med'd'Lsum,  given  to  meddling  (-some,  full  of, 

given  to) ;   med'dlesome-ness. 

French  mesler,  now  m£ler ;  Lat.  miscere;  Greek  mignuo  [mignumi]. 
Medieval  or  medieval,  med'.i.e".val,  pertaining  to  the  middle 

ages,  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  cent.    (Lat.  medius  ccvum.) 
Medial,  me'.di.al;   mediant.     (See  Medium.) 
Mediate,  me'.di.ate,  to  intervene,  to  intercede  ;  me'diat-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  me'diat-ing  (Eule  xix.),  me'diating-ly. 
Mediately,  me'.di.ate.ly.    Immediately,  directly. 
Mediately,  not  directly,  but  acting  as  a  go-between. 
Mediation,  me' .di.a" .shun,  intercession. 
Mediator,     fern,     mediatrix,     me'.di.ii.tor,    mt'.di.d.tnx ; 

mediatorial,        me'.di.a.tor"rl.ul ;         mediatorlal-ly ; 

mediator-ship,    me'. di.a". tor. ship    (-ship,    office,   rank) ; 

mediatory,  me'.di.a.t'ry,  mediatorial. 
^T  Mediatise  (R.  xxxi.),  me'.dl.a.tlze,  to  annex  a  small  state  to 

a  larger  contiguous  one ;  me'diatised  (4  syl.),  mediatls-ing. 
Mediatisation3  me' MM.tl.zay" '.shun. 

Latin  mididtio,  mediator,  mfdiatrix,  mgdidre,  supine  mgdiatum. 
French  mildiat,  mediation,  mtdiatisation,  mediatiser. 
Medicine,  med'.i^in  (not  med'.sln),  physic ; 

Medical,  med'.i.kul.    Medicinal,  me.dis'.i.nul; 
Med'ical,  pertaining  to  the  art  of  healing ;   med'ical-ly ; 
Medicinal,  of  the  nature  of  a  medicine;  mediclnal-ly. 
Medicament,  med'.i.ka.ment  (not  me.dlk'.a.ment) ;  medica- 

ment'-al,  medicament'al-ly. 
Medicate,  med.i.kate,  to  tincture  with  medicine,  to  doctor; 

med'icat-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.),  medlcat-ing  (Rule    xix.); 

medicable,  curable;  medicative,  med'.i.ka.tiv. 
Medication,  med' '.i.kay" '.shun ;    medical.man  or  medical- 
adviser,  -ad.vi.zer,  a  physician,  a  surgeon. 
Medicated  spirits,  a  drug  mixed  with  alcohol. 
Medicinal  waters,  me.dis'.i.nul  wor'.terz,  natural  springs 

impregnated  with  medicinal  properties. 
Latin  mfdtcdbUis,  medtcamentum,  mfdlcdtio,  mgdiclna,  mitKtnnSKt, 

v.  medicare,  supine  midlcutum. 
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Medieval,  med'.i.e.".val,  of  the  middle  ages.    (Lat.  medius  curitm.) 
Mediocre,  mE'.(tt.~>".h'r,  middle  rate,  of  ordinary  talent; 

Mediocrity,  me' '.dl.ok" '.?•? .ty '.     (Lat.  mcdiocntas,  mediocris.) 
Meditate,  med' -i.tate,,  to  think  on,  to  muse;  med'itat-ed  (llule 

xxxvi.),  med'itat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  med'itating-ly. 
Meditation,    med' .i.tay"  .shun  ;     meditative,    med' .i.ta.tiv  ; 

med'itative-ly,  med'itative-ness,  med'itat.or. 
Latin  mddttatio,  mfdUdtlvus,  meditator,  v.  m&dttari. 
Mediterranean  (double  r),  med'.Lter.ray".ne.an  (the),  the  sea 

lying  between  Europe  and  Africa,  inland; 
Mediterraneous,  med'.i.ter.ray".ne.us. 
Latin  mgdtterraneum,  mgdUerraneus  fmMtus  terra}. 
Medium,  plu.  mediums  and  media,  me'.di.iimz  or  me'.di.ah,  mid- 
dle rate,  midway,  means  whereby  anything  is  effected, 
that  in  which  bodies  exist  or  through  which  they  act,  the 
person  through  whom  "  spirit  manifestations  "  are  made. 
Circulating  medium,  money,  bank-notes,  &c. 
Medium-sized,  bet  ween  the  largest  and  the  smallest. 
Medial,  me'.di.al,  average.     Me'diant  (in  Music),  the  third 
above  the  key-note.   Sub-me'diant,  the  sixth  (maj.  scale). 
Latin  mfdium,  plu.  mftlia ;  French  mMial,  mddiante. 
Medlar  (one  d),  med'.lar,  a  fruit.     Meddler,  a  busy-body. 

"Medlar,"  a  corruption  of  mespler,  Latin  mes'pttus ;  Greek  mespilOn 

(mg&os  pllfo,  moderately  constipating  or  astringent). 
"Meddler"  [meselenr],  French  mesler,  now  meler. 

Medley,  plu.  medleys  (not  medlies),  med'.lez,  a  confused  mass,  a 

collection  of  different  sorts.     (French  mesU,  melc.) 
Medulla,    me.diil'.lah,    the    marrow    in    long    bones,    pith  ; 

meduTlar ;    mednl'lary,  pertaining  to  marrow  or  pith ; 
Medulla  oblongata,  me.diil'.lah  obe. long  gay". tali,  the  "mar- 
row" which  connects  the  spinal  cord  to  the  skull. 
Medulla  spina'lis,  the  spinal  marrow. 
Medullary  rays  (in  Bot.),  connecting  the  pith  with  the  bark. 
Medullary  sheath,  -shecrh ;   medullary  substance. 
Latin  mfdulla,  marrow;  Greek  muSlos. 

Medusa,  plu.  medusas,  me.dti'.sah,  me.du'.see,  sea  blubber  or 
jelly-fish ;  medu'sidans ;  medusa'ria  (-fa,  a  class,  order). 

Medusa,  the  mortal  Gorgon.  Linnaeus  gave  this  name  to  these 
marine  animals  because  the  tentacles  in  some  species  resemble  the 
snakes  round  Medusa's  head.  (Greek  medousa,  ruler.) 

Meed,  recompense.     Mead,  meed,  a  meadow,  honey-wine. 

"  Meed,"  Old  English  m&d.     "Mead"  (meadow),  Old  English  mdd 
"Mead"  (hydromel).  Welsh  meddyylyn,  meddviol,  intoxicating, 

Meek,  mild;  meek'-ly,  meek'-ness,  gentleness. 
Old  English  ge-mttltc,  modest,  ge-mttltce,  modestly. 
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Meerschaum,  meer'.shum,  a  tobacco  pipe  of  magnesian  earth 
mixed  with-  silex.     (Germ,  meerschaum,  froth  of  the  sea.) 
Meet.     Mete,  to  measure  out.    Meat,  meet,  animal  food. 

Meet,  fit,  a  coming  together,  to  come  together ;  past  met, 
past  part,  met ;  meet-ing,  an  interview,  coming  together; 
meeting-house,  a  place  of  worship  [for  dissenters]. 
Meet'er.     Meter,  me'.ter.    Metre,  me'.t'r. 
Meet-er,  one  who  encounters  or  meets  another. 
Me'ter,  an  instrument  to  measure  with,  as  gas-meter. 
Metre,  me'.t'r,  a  French  measure  of  length. 
"  Meet,"  Old  English  ge-me'tlari},  gc-mttlng,  a  meeting. 
"  Mete,"  Old  English  met[an],  past  meet,  past  part,  metcn. 
"Meat,"  Welsh  maethiant,  food,  niaethu,  to  feed,  maeth. 
"Meter,"  see  above  "  Mete."    "  Metre,"  Greek  m£tr6n,  a  measure. 

Meg'a-  (Greek  prefix),  before  any  consonant  except  s.    Megal-, 

before  vowels.    Megalo-  (before  -s),  great. 
Mega-ceroa,  me.gus' '.e.ros,  a  fossil  deer  (not  the  Irish  elk). 
Greek  tngga-  keras,  the  great-  horn  (of  the  Pleistocene  period). 
Megal-ichthys,  meg' '.a.lik" '.rhtss,  a  sauroid  fish. 
Greek  mggal-  ichtMs,  great  ftsh  (of  the  Coal  period). 
Megal.onyx.  meg'. a. Ion". fa,  an  extinct  mammal. 
Greek  m£gal-  Onux,  long-claw  (of  the  Upper  Tertiaries). 
Meg'alo-saurus,  plu.  megalo-sauri  or  megalo-saurian,  a 

huge  extinct  saurian  reptile. 

Greek  mggAlo-  saurds,  great  lizard  (found  in  the  Oolite,  &c.) 
Meg'a-therium,     plu.      mega-theria,      meg'. a  The"ri.um, 

meg'. a  rhc'.ri.ah,  an  extinct  monster  sloth. 
Greek  mSga-  thSrt&n,  monster-beast  (of  the  Upper  Tertiaries). 
Megrim,  me'. grim,  headache  confined  to  one  side  of  the  head. 
Fr.  migraine;  Lat.  hemicrania ;  Gk.  h£mi  krdnion,  half  the  skull. 
Meiocene,  ml'.o.seen  (in  Geology),  the  Middle  Tertiaries. 

Gk.  ineion  kaiiws,  less  recent,  that  is,  having  fewer  remains  "recent" 

or  existing  plants  and  animals  than  the  group  above  it. 
Melancholy,  mel'.an.koLy,  depression  of  spirits;   melancholic, 
mel'.an.kol".ik,  adj.    Melancholia,  mel'.un.kol/f.i.ah,  mel- 
ancholy madness.     (Latin  melancholia,  melancholicus.) 

Gk.  mMagchdlia,  i.e.,  mtflas  chtiU,  black  bile,  a  redundancy  of  which 
was  once  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  melancholy. 

Melange  (Fr.),  me.l&nge,  a  medley,  a  miscellaneous  collection. 
Melanite,  mel'.un.lte,  a  grey-black  garnet;    melanitic,  mel.a.- 
nlt'.ik;  melanin,  mel'.u.nin,  the  black  pigment  of  the  eye. 
Greek  mMas,  black  (-ite,  a  fossil  or  stony  substance). 
Melanochroite,  mel'.a.no'k".ro.tt  (not  mel'.un.o.kroit),  chromate 

of  lead.    (Greek  melas  chroa,  black  colour.) 
Melee,  ma.lay,  a  scuffle,  an  affray.     (French  m$l6e.} 
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Mellifluous,  mel.lij'jlu.us,  sweet  to  the  ear ;   mellifluent,  mel.- 
lif  flu.ent,  [words  or  music]  with   an  agreeable    flow ;" 
meJJif luent-ly ;   mellifluence,  mel.ttfflu.ense. 
L»t.  mellifl&us,  mellifluens,  gen.  -entis  (melfluo,  to  flow  with  honey). 
Mellite,  mel'. lite,  honey  stone.    (Gk.  meli,  honey,  and  -ite,  stone.) 
Mellow,  mel'.lo,  mature,  soft  and  sweet  from  ripeness,  to  ripen ; 
mellowed  (2  syl.),  mel'low-ing,  mellow-ish  (-ish  added  to 
adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "  like");  mel'low-y, 
mellow-ness;  mellow-toned,  -tdnd,  having  soft  tones. 
Welsh  melysu,  to  sweeten,  inelys,  sweet  (m£l,  honey). 
Melodrame,  mel'.o.dram,  a  play  interspersed  with  songs ;  melo- 
dramatic, mel'.o.dra.mut".ik,sensat[oii&l;  melodramatical, 
mel'.o.drS.mut".i.'kal;  melodramatist,  mel'.o.dram". a.tist; 
melodrama,  mel' '.o.dram" .ah  (not  mel'.o.drah".mah). 
French  mdlodrame  (Greek  meT,Ss  drdma,  song  [and]  drama). 
Melody,  plit.  melodies,  mel'.o.diz.     Harmony,  phi.  harmonies, 
Melody,  the  tune ;  harmony,  the  combination  of  sounds  as 
in  chords  and  parts.     (Melody  (air)  may  consist  of  single 
notes,  but  harmony  must  deal  with  combinations.) 
Melodious  (R.  Ixvi.),  me.lo'.di.iis  (not  me.lo'.djus),  musical ; 

melo'dious-ly,  melo'dious-ness ;  melodist,  mel'.o.dist. 
Melodise  (E.  xxxi.), mel'.o.dize,  to  form  into  melody;  mel'o- 

dised  (3  syl.) ;  melodis-ing  (II.  xix),  mel'.o.dize.iny. 
Latin  mSlodia,  melodus  ;  Greek  inilddia,  mflddtis  ;  French  in&lodie. 
Melon,  mel'. on  (one  I),  a  fruit;  md'on-frame,  for  raising  melons. 
(There  it  a  substance  which  Lielng  called  mellon,  consisting  of  carbon 

and  nitrogen,  which  combines  with  metals  to  form  mellonides.) 
Greek  melin,  a  pomaceous  fruit ;  Latin  melo,  gen.  melonis,  a  melon. 
Melpomene,  mel.pom'.&ne  (not  mel'.po.mecn),  the  tragic  muse. 

Greek  Afe'lpdme'nS  (melp6,  to  sing) ;  Latin  Melp6m#ne. 
Melrose,  mel'.rOze,  honey  of  roses.   (Latin  mel  rosa.) 
Melt,  (past)  melt-ed,  (past  part.)  melted  or  molten,  mole'.t'n ; 

melt'-ing,  melt'-er.    "Molten"  chiefly  used  as  an  adj. 
Old  Eng.  melt[ari],  past  mealt,  past  part,  molten,  meltung,  a  melting. 
Member,  m£m'.ber,  a  limb,  one  of  a  community;  membered, 

mem'.berd,  having  limbs.     Dis.membered,  etc. 
Member-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank). 
Member  of  Parliament,    plu.  Members  of  Parliament, 

par'.U'.ment,  expressed  by  the  letters  M.P.,  plu.  MM. P. 
Latin  membrum ;  French  membre,  membre  du  parlement. 
Membrane,  mem'.brane,  a  thin  skin  serving  to  line  or  cover 

some  part  of  an  animal  or  plant,  as  the  nose,  <fec. 
Membranous,  mem'.bra.niis.     Membranaceous,  -nay".shus. 
Membranous,  consisting  of  membranes ; 
Membranaceous  (Rule  Ixvi.),  resembling  membrane. 
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Mucous  membrane,  mu'.kus,  a  membrane  which  lines  any 
open  cavity  of  the  body  and  secretes  mucus,  ns  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose,  throat,  stomach,  &c. 
Serous  membrane,   se'.rus,  a  membrane  which  lines  a 
closed  cavity  of  the  body  and  secretes  serum,  as  the  serous 
membranes  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  &c. 
Filous   membrane,  fi'.lus,  tough  and  inelastic   like   a 
tendon,  as  the  filous  membranes  of  the  dura  ma'ter, 
capsules  of  the  joints,  &c. 

Jacob's  membrane  (tu'nica  Jaco'bi),  the  lining  of  the 
retina  (from  Oligev  Jacob,  Danish  phy.  1050-1701). 
Membra'na  tympani,  -tim'. pa.nl,  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Membraniferous,  mem'.bra.nlf".e.rus,  producing  membrane. 

Latin  membrana  few,  bearing  or  producing  membrane. 

Membranology,  mem'.bra.nol".o.gy,  a  description^  of  the 
animal  membranes.  (A  hybrid,  Latin  membrana  with 
Greek  logos.  Humenol'ogy  would  be  good  Greek,  hymen, 
gen.  hymenos,  a  membrane.) 

Latin  membrana,  membrdneus,  menibrandceous. 

Memento,  plu.  mementos  (R.  xlii.),  a  souvenir.     (Lat.  memento.) 
Memoir,    mcm'.wor  (not   me'.more),   a  biographical   sketch,   a 
register  of  facts;  mem'oir-ist,  one  who  writes  memoirs. 

Memorabilia,  mem' '.o.ra.bU" .i.ah,  things  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  things  to  be  borne  in  memory. 

Memorable,  mem'.o.ru.b'l,  remarkable ;  mem'orably. 

Memorability,  mem'.o.ra.bil".f.ty. 

Memorandum,  plu.  memorandums  or  memoranda, 
mem'.o.ran'.dum,  plu.  mem'.o.rdn.dumz,  mem'. o. ran". da  h, 
notes  to  help  the  memory. 

Memorial,  me.mor'ri.ul,  in  memory  of  [someone],  an  address 
containing  a  complaint  or  request,  a  state  paper  without 
subscription  or  address. 

Memorialise,  me.mur'n.ul.lze  (R.  xxxi.),  to  petition  by  me- 
morial ;  memorialised  (5  syl.),  memor'ialls-ing  (R.  xix.) ; 
memor'ial-ist,  one  who  presents  or  sanctions  a  memorial. 

Memory,  mem'.o.ry,  recollection,  the  faculty  which  retains 
and  reproduces  at  will  what  has  been  once  learned. 

Remem'ber,  remem'bered,  remem'bering,  &c.,  the  verb. 
Lat.  mUmor,  mindful,  mfmOrdbllis,  memorandum,  plu.  -da,  mftnorJa, 
mgm&riCdis.    ("  Memorious"  or  "memorous"  [Lat.  memoriosus  or 
memorosus,  having  a  good  memory]  might  be  introduced). 
Memphian,  mem'.fi.an,  obscure,  pertaining  to  Memphis  (Egypt). 
Menace,   men'. ace,  a  threat,   to    threat;    men'aced    (2   syl.); 
menac-ing,    men'.u.swg    (Rule    xix.);     men'acing-ly ; 
menac-er,  men'.a.ser. 
French  menace;  Latin mlnax,  gen.  mtndcis,  v.  mtnari,  to  threaten, 
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Menagery,  pin.  menageries,  me.ndh'.zhe.riz,  a  place  containing 

a  collection  of  wild  beasts. 
French  menagerie;   Low  Latin  menagium. 
Mend,  to  repair;  mend'ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  mend'-ing,  mend'-er. 

This  contraction  of  the  Latin  e-mendo,  or  French  a-mender,  wholly 
reverses  the  meaning.  Menda  means  "a  fault,"  and  it  is  the  pre- 
fix which  gives  it  the  meaning  of  correcting  a  fault. 

Mendacious  (Rule  Ixvi.),  men,day'.shus,  false ;   mendacious-ly, 

untruly;  mendacious-ness,  untruthfulness ; 
Mendacity,  men.das'.i.ty.    Mendicity,  men.dis'J.ty. 
Mendacity,  falsehood.    Mendicity,  pertaining  to  beggars. 
Latin  mendax,  gen.  menddcis,  lying,  menddclter  (menda,  a  mistake). 
Mendicant,  men'.di.kant,  a  beggar;   mendicancy,  beggary. 
Mendicity,  men.dis'.tty,  pertaining  to  beggars  ; 
Mendacity,  men.das'.i.ty,  utter  falsity,  lying. 
Latin  mendlcans,  gen.  mendlcantis,  mendlcltas,  mendicdre,  to  beg. 
Menial,  me'.ni.al,  servile,  a  servant ;  me'nial-ly. 

Norm,  meignal  (from  meignee,  a  family),  hence  our  law  terms,  mcse, 
a  house,  mesnality,  a  manor,  mesnally,  mesrw  lord,  demesne,  &c. 

Meniscus,  me.nls'.Ms,  a  lens  crescent-shaped ;  menis'cal. 

Greek  mtnislcds,  crescent-shaped  (menS,  a  crescent). 
Menses,  men'.seez,  catamenia.     (Latin  menus,  [once]  a  month.) 
Menstrual,  men'.st ru.iil ;  menstruous,  men'. sir u. us. 

Latin  menstrualis,  occurring  monthly,  menstruosus. 
Menstruum,  pin.  menstruums  or  menstrua,  men'.stru.um,  a 

[chemical]  solvent,  any  liquid  used  as  u  dissolvent. 
Latin  menstruum,  [acting  once]  a  month.    The  alchemists  thought 
that  the  full  moon  was  essential  to  success  in  the  transmutation 
of  baser  metals  into  gold. 

Mensurable,  men'.su.ru.Vl,  able  to  be  measured ; 
Mensurability,  mcn'.su.ra.bll".i.ty ;  men'sural. 
Mensuration,  men'.sii.ray'.shiin,  the  art,  act,  or  science  of 
•    finding  out  the  dimensions  of  surfaces  or  solids. 

French  mensuration,  mensurable,  mensurabilite' ;  Latin  mcnsilra. 
-ment  (Latin  termination)  nouns,  instrument,  cause  of,  statr-, 
act.    It  is  often  added  to  pure  English  words  :  judg-mcnt, 
the  act  of  a  judge;  agree-ment,  the  state  of  being  in  accord. 
Mental,  men'.tul,  intellectual;  men'tal.ly,  mentality. 

French  mental  (Latin  mens,  gen.  mentis,  the  mind  or  intellect). 
Mention,  men'. shun,  expression  in  words,  to  express  by  words; 

mentioned,  men'-shund;  men'tion-ing,  men'tion-able. 
Latin  mentio,  gen.  mentionis;  French  ment  ion,  v.  mentioner. 
Mentor,  men'. tor,  a  wise  monitor  or  adviser ;  mento'rial. 

Mentor,  the  friend  of  Ulysses,  whose  form  Minerva  assumed  when 
she  accompanied  Telemachus  in  bis  search  for  his  father. 
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Mephitic,   me.flt'.ik,   noxious ;    mephitis,   me.fl'.tis,  any  bad 

exhalation,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Latin  mephitlcus,  mephitis,  stinking,  harmful  to  health. 
Mercantile,  mer'.kan.tile,  commercial.     (See  Merchant.) 
Mercator's  chart,  mer.kay'.torz  tchart,  a  map  with  the  longi- 
tudinal lines  parallel ;  mercator's  projection,  the  making 
of  the  longitudinal  lines  of  a  map  all  parallel,  and  com. 
pensating  for  it  by  drawing  the  map  in  perspective. 
Devised  by  Gerhard  Kauffman,  whose  surname  Latinised  is  if  creator 
(merchant),  1512—1594. 

Mercenary,  plu.  mercenaries,  mer'.se,nu.rlz,  one  hired  to  serve 
in  a  foreign  army;    mercenary,  actuated  by  a  love  of 
greed.    (Latin  mercenarius,  merces,  lure.) 
Mercer,  mer'.ser,  a  dealer  in  silks  and  haberdashery ; 

Mercers'  company,  one  of  the  12  great  liveries  of  London. 
Mercery,  plu.  merceries,  mer'.se.riz,  goods  sold  by  a  mercer. 
("Mercery"  is  a  collective  noun,  and  "merceries"  is  only  used  when 

different  collections  of  mercery  are  referred  to.) 
French  mercier,  mercerie:  Latin  merx,  gen.  mercis,  merchandise. 
Merchant,  mer'.tchant,  a  wholesale  dealer,  one  who  carries  qft 
trade  with  foreign  countries ;   Greek  merchant,  Turkey 
merchant,  one  carrying  on  trade  with  Greece,  Turkey,  <tc. 
Merchandise,  mer' .tchan.dize ;    mer'chant-man,  a  trading 
ship  or  vessel ;  merchant-service,  the  mercantile  marine. 
Mercantile,  mcr'.Mn.tile,  commercial. 

(The  irregularity  of  the  h  in  these  words  is  due  to  the  French,  but  Wo 

have  not  followed  the  French  in  the  substitution  of  a  ) 
We  do  not,  like  the  French,  term  petty  traders  merchants,  but  react- IT, 

the  word  as  a  complimentary  term  when  applied  to  retail  dealers. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  words  to  express  a  "seller"  of  tjoods: 

For  example — 
Broker,  one  who   deals  in  second-hand  furniture,  pawns,  shaves, 

stock  (bought  and  sold  on  "Change),  &c. 
Dealer,  one  who  deals  in  horses,  cattle,  carpets,  pictures,  crockery, 

game,  turnery,  tea  (in  retail),  &c. 

Factor,  one  who  deals  in  corn,  coals,  &c.,  in  a  small  way. 
Furnisher,  one  who  sells  all  sorts  of  furniture  and  household  wares. 
Maker,  one  who  sells  boots  and  shoes,  clocks  and  watches,  &c. 
Mercer,  one  who  sells  by  retail  silks  and  other  materials  for  ladin. 
Merchant  (besides  the  use  given  above),  applied  to  dealers  in  ivino 

and  spirits,  hops,   corn  (in  a  large  way),   tea  (wholesale),  coals 

(wholesale),  timber,  seed  (wholesale). 
Monger,  one  who  sells  fish,  cheese,  iron-ware,  news  (now  generally 

called  a  news  vendor),  fell-monger  (seller  of  skins). 
Seller,  applied  to  one  who  sells  books,  music,  ready-made  slops,  &c. 
Warehouseman,  applied  to  one  who  sells  "Italian  wares,"  fam-r 

goods,  &c. 
Many  other  dealers  have  a  special  word  to  express  the  trade  they  curry 

on :  as  Confectioner,  draper,  grocer,  haberdasher,  hatter,  poulterer, 

tobacconist,  upholsterer,  &c.,  &c. 
Fr.  marchandise ! !  marchand!.'  Mercantile;   Lat.  mei-w,lor,  mtiv, 

geii.  mercis,  merchandise,  v,  iitcrciiri,  to  buy  and  sell. 
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Mercury,  mer'.kii.ry,  "  quick-silver,"  a  mineral  medicine,  the 
planet  nearest  the  sun ;  mercurial,  mer.ku'.ri.al,  sprightly, 
light-hearted,  containing  mercury,  mercu'rial-ist. 

Mercurialise  (Rule  xxxi.),  mer.ku'.ri.al.ize,  to  aiFect  the 
system  with  mercury;  mercu'rialised  (5  syl.),  mercurial- 
is-ing,  mer.ku'.ri.al.ize.ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Latin  Merc&rius,  mercfiridlis  ;  French  mercuriel  and  mercurial. 

"  Mercurial "  (light-hearted),  being  born  under  the  planet  Mercury. 

Mercy,  plu.  mercies,  mer'.siz,  compassion;  merciful  (R.  viii.,  xi.), 
mer'ciful-ly,  merciful-ness,  mer'ci-less,  merciless-ly, 
merciless-ness.  Mercy-seat,  -seet,  the  lid  of  the  ark-of- 
the-covenant.  Sister  of  Mercy,  one  of  the  society  whose 
object  is  to  succour  the  sick  and  destitute,  founded  in 
Dublin  iu  1827.  To  be  at  the  mercy  of  [A],  to  be  wholly 
in  the  power  of  [A].  Mer'cery,  goods  sold  by  mercers. 
French  merci,  contraction  of  Latin  misfricordia  (m'er'c'ij,  miser  cor. 

Mere,  meer,  sheer,  a  pool;  mere-ly,  only. 

"Mere"  (sheer),  Latin  nitre,  purely.    "Mere"  (a  pool),  Latin  mure. 

Meretricious,  mer're.trisW.us,  like  a  harlot,  having  a  nominal 
value  far  beyond  its  real  worth ;  meretricious-ly,  mere- 
tricious-ness.  (Latin  meretrlcius.) 

Merge  (1  syl.),  to  swamp ;  merged  (1  syl.),  merg'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Latin  mergtfre,  to  dip  or  plunge  under ;  Greek  maergd. 

Meridian,  me.rid' .i.cin,  noon-day.     A  meridian,  a  line  drawn  on 
a  globe  or  map  from  pole  to  pole,  so  called  because  every 
place  under  this  line  has  mid-day  at  the  same  time. 
Meridional,  me.rid'. i.o.niil,  having  a  south  aspect,  pertain- 
ing to  the  meridian ;  merid'ional-ly. 

Latin  mgrldialis,  mgrldidnus,  mjSrldianum  (medius  dies,  mid-day): 
Kronen  mdridien  (wrong),  meridional. 

Merino,  plu.  merinoes  (Rule  xlii.),  me.ree'.nOze,  a  fabric  made 

of  the  wool  of  merino  sheep. 
Spanish  merino,  moving  (from  pasture,  to  pasture). 
Merit,   mer'rit,  desert,  to  deserve ;     mer'it-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
merit-ing.      Meritorious    (Rule   Ixvi.),   mer'ri.tor"n.fi.--, 
praiseworthy;  mentor 'ious-ly,  meritor'ious-ness. 
Lat.  mtrlto,  to  merit,  m&rttorius,  mgrltum;  Fr.  mlrUe,  meriter. 
Merle,  merl.    Merlin,  mer'.lin.    Merlon,  mer'.lon. 

Merle,  a  blackbird.     (French  merle;    Latin  merula.) 
Merlin,  a  kind  of  hawk.     (Fr.  emerillon,  the  merle  hunter.) 
Merlon,  the  projection  which  alternates  with  the  embra- 
sures on  an  embattled  parapet.     (French  merlon.') 
Mermaid,  mer'.maid,  a  woman  from  the  waist  upwards,  and  a 
fish  from  the  waist  dou-mcanl*.     (Old  English  mercmen.) 
There  is  also  the  word  mere-v;if.    The  Welsh  word  is  morforwyn. 
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Merry,   mer'ry,  cheerful;    mer'ri-ly   (Rule  xi.),  mer'ri-ness ; 
mer'ri-ment.       Mer'ry-an'drew,    a    buffoon.      Mer'ry 
thought,    -rhawt,  the    forked    breast-bone    of   a   fowl. 
Merry-go-round,   a  round-about  [for  children,  seen  at 
fairs].     To  make  merry,  to  enjoy  oneself  socially. 
Mirth,  mirth'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  mirthful-ness,  mirthful-ly. 
Old  English  miriy  or  myreg,  myrgnes,  merriness,  myrth. 
Merycotherium,  plu.  merycotheria,  mee'.rl.ko.The".ri.um   (not 
mer'ri-),  plu,  mee'.ri.ko.The".ri.ah,  a  huge  ruminant  allied 
to  the  Bactrian  camel  (found  in  the  Drift). 
Greek  mfrukd  therion,  the  ruminating  beast. 

Mesembryanthemum,  mes.em'.bn.unf'.The.mum  (not  mesairibry- 
anthenum),  the  ice-plant,  &c. ;  mesembryacese,  nies.em'.- 
briM".se.e.     (-acecs  in  Botany  denotes  an  "  order.") 
Gk.  m2sos-mebru6n-anth6s,  embryo  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
Mesdames,  mez'.dams,  plu.   of   madam.      This   is  the   usual 
English  pronunciation.     So  Messieurs  the  plu.  of  Mr.  (or 
monsieur)  is  pronounced  mezh'urz.   In  French  mesdames 
is  called  mey.dahm',  and  messieurs  is  called  mcy.s&eu'. 
Mesentery,  mes'.en.ter  ry,  a  membrane  by  which  the  intestines 
ore  attached  to  the  vertebras ;  mesenteric,  mes'.en.ter"rlk, 
adj.,  as  mesenteric  glands,  disease,  &c.  (not  misentcric). 
Greek  misfntSrdn :  Latin  mesentgrium,  the  midriff,  meseiMrlcus. 
Mesh,  a  net.    Mash,  brewers  grains.    Masa,  a  heap. 

Mesh,  strictly  means  one  of  the  interstices  of  a  net,  but  we 

say  I  have  got  him  in  my  meshes  (net);  mesh-y ;  meshed, 

mesht,  caught.     (Old  English  meesere,  a  mesh.) 

"  Mash,"  Fr.  masche,  now  mdche.    "  Mass,"  Fr.  masse;  Low  L.  massa. 

Mesmerism,  mez' .me.rizm,  a  state  of  coma  produced  by  "animal 

magnetism  ";  mesmeric,  mez.mer'rik,  adj. 
Mesmerise  (Rule  xxxi.),  mez'.me.rlze,  to  produce  mesmeric 
sleep;  mes'merlsed  (3  syl.),  mesmeris-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
mez'.me.rlze. ing  ;    mes'merls-er,   one   who  mesmerises ; 
mes'merist,  one  who  believes  in  mesmerism. 
Introduced  into  Paris,  1778,  by  Fricdrich  A.  Mesmer  (1734—1815). 
Mcsne,  meen,  intermediate.     Mean,  mecn,  base,  to  intend. 
Mesne  lord,  a  lord  who  holds  of  a  superior  lord. 
Mesne  process,  -pros'sess,  writs  which  intervene  during  the 

progress  of  a  suit  or  action. 

Mesne  profits,  profits  derived  from  land  while  the  posses- 
sion of  it  has  been  held  by  a  wrong  owner. 
" Mesne,"  Old  law  French.    "Mean"  (base),  O.  E.  rndne,  v.  m,(xn\an]. 
Mes'o-  (Greek  prefix)  nouns,  intermediate,  the  middle. 
Mes'o-caecum,  -st'.'kum,  a  part  of  the  large  intestine. 
A  hybrid.    Lat.  ccecum,  the  blind  gut,  so  called  because  (like  a  "blind 
alley")  it  is  open  only  at  one  eai.    [A  blind  needle  has  no  eye.] 
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Mes'o-carp,  -karp  (in.B0£.),between  the  epicarp  and  endocarp. 
Greek  meso-  karpos,  intermediate  carp  [fruit]. 
Mes'o-cheleum,  kee'.le.iim  (in  Bot.),  the  middle  part  of  the 

labellum  of  orchids.     (Greek  cliett,  a  claw,  a  lobe.) 
Often  spelt  chillium,  but  this  is  grossly  -wrong,  with  another  meaning, 
Mes'o-colon,  -ko'.lon,  the  mesentery  of  the  colon. 
Greek  meso-  k6l&n,  same  meaning. 
Mes'o-gastric,  -gus'.tnk,  that  which  attaches  the  stomach 

to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.     (Gk.  gastSr,  the  stomach.) 
Mes'o-lite,  -lite,  a  mineral  intermediate  between  natrolite 

(3  syl.)  and  scolezite  (sku'.le.zite). 
Greek  meso-  lithos,  an  intermediate  stone  or  mineral. 
Mes'o-phloeum,  -flee'.um,  the  middle  layer  of  bark. 
Greek  meso-  phloiOs,  intermediate  bark  of  plants. 
Mes'o-phyllum,  -fH'.liim,  the  fleshy  part  of  a  leaf  which 

comes  between  the  upper  and  lower  membranes. 
Greek  meso-  phyllon,  the  middle  part  of  a  leaf. 
Mes'o-sperm,  -sperm,  the  middle  coat  of  seed. 
Greek  meso-  sperma,  the  middle  [coat  of]  seed. 
Mes'o-sternurn,  -sternum,  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  seg- 
ment of  the  thorax  in  insects. 
Greek  meso-  sternon,  middle  [segment  of]  the  breast. 
Mes'o-thorax,  -rhu'.rax,  the  posterior  part  of  the  ali-trunk 
or  thorax  of  insects,  which  bears  the  posterior  wings  and 
third  pair  of  legs.     (Greek  thdrax,  thorax  or  ali-trunk.) 
Mes'o-type,  -tipe,  a  mineral  called  natrolite,  intermediate 

between  analcime  (3  syl.)  and  stilbite  (2  syl). 
Greek  meso-  ttipds,  [of  an]  intermediate  type. 
Mes'o-zoic,   -zd'.ik    (not   -zoik),  the    secondary  geological 
period  including  the  triassic,  the  lias,  the  oolite,  the 
Avealden,  and  the  cretaceous  groups.     (Greek  z6d,  life.) 
Mess.     Miss.     Mass.     Moss  (Rule  v.) 

Mess,  a  dish  of  food,  a  military  ordinary,  disorder;  to  dine 

at  mess;  messed,  mest;   mess'-ing;    mess-mate. 
Miss,  the  title  given  to  young  ladies,  failure,  to  fail. 
Mass,  a  religious  service,  a  heap.    (0.  E.  mcesse ;  Fr.  masse.} 
Moss,  a  family  of  cryptogams  (Fr.  mousse;  Lat.  muscus.) 


Message,  mis'. sage,  an  errand.     Messuage,  mcs'.swage,  a  house. 
Messenger,  mes'.'n.djcr,  one  who  takes  a  message. 
(This  word  ought  to  be  messager  as  it  is  in  French.} 
French  message,  message- ;  Latin  mittere,  supine  missum,  to  send. 
' '  Messuage,"  Old  f.mesonoge,  meson,  now  maison;  Low  L.  mtssudgium. 
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Messiah,   mes.si'.ali,   "  the  anointed  one."    (It  does  not  mean 
"  The  Sent,"  and  has  no  connection  with  the  Lat.  missus.) 

Messi'ah-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank) ;   messianic,  -un'.lk. 
Heb.  M[e]s.i.[a]h,  anointed.    Applied  by  Christians  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Messieurs,  mezli' .erz,^\u.  of  Mr.  [mister}.  Measures,  mezh'.crz,q.v. 

Messieurs  (mes-sieurs,  my  sirs)  is  the  Fr.  plu.  of  Mon-sieur 
(my  sir).  In  French  it  is  pronounced  mey.sc'cu',  but  in 
English  mezh'.erz,  when  preceding  proper  names :  as 
Messieurs  Jones,  Smith,  &  Co.,  but  when  not  followed  liy 
proper  names  we  call  the  word  mes.seu'rz.  It  is  never 
written  or  printed  in  full,  but  always  in  the  contracted 

:  form  of  Messrs,  (in  French  MM.) ;  neither  is  the  sing, 
ever  written  or  printed  in  full,  but  always  in  the  con- 
tracted  form  of  Mr.  (in  French  M.) 

The  fern,  of  "  Mr."  is  Mrs.  mis'.iz,  plu.  Mesdames, 
mez'.dums  (in  Fr.  mey.dahm'),  but  the  plural  is  almost 
exclusively  used  in  the  headings  of  newspaper  announce- 
ments of  levees,  &c.,  in  the  cards  of  professional  ladies, 
and  those  engaged  in  trade.  In  ordinary  society  we 
repeat  the  word  Mrs.  before  each  proper  name. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  imagine  why  such  a  wretched  perversion 
as  "  mezh'.ers"  (Messrs. )  should  be  preferred,  to  the  simpler  and  more 
English  plural  Misters  (MM.  or  MMr.) 

Messuage,  mes' '.swage,  a  dwelling  house.    Mes'sage,  an  errand. 

"  Messuage,"  Low  Latin  messuagium ;  Old  French  mesonage,  meson, 

now  maison ;  Latin  manere,  supine  mansum,  to  abide. 
"Message,"  1'r.  message,  v.  messager;  Lat.  mittSre,  supine  missum. 

Met'a-  (Gk.  pref.)  nouns,  beyond,  after,  over,  transference. 
Metabasis,  me. tab'. a. sis,  transition.     (Greek  baino,  to  go.) 
Met'a-carpus,  •Ttar'.pus,  the  solid  pnrt  of  the  hand  between 
the  wrist  and  the  fingers.    Metatar'sus,  the  solid  part  of 
the  foot  between  the  ankle  and  the  toes;  meta-car'pal,  adj. 
Greek  meta  Jcarpos,  beyond  the  wrist. 

Metachronism,  me.tak'.ro.ritzm,  the  error  of  placing  an 
event  after  its  real  date.  The  opposite  fault  is  prochron- 
ism,  prok'ro.nizm,  or  placing  a  date  before  its  proper 
time.  Either  fault  is  an  Anachronism,  a.nak'.ro.mzm, 
a  false  date.  (Greek  ana  chronos,  out  of  time.) 
Greek  meta  chrSnds,  behind  or  after  [the  true]  time. 

Met'a-genesis,  -djen'.e.sts,  the  changes  of  form  which  the 
same  being  passes  through  in  its  different  stages  of  exist- 
ence; met'a-genetic,  -dje.net' .ik,  adj.  (Gk.  genesis,  birth.) 
See  Met'a-morphosis,  meta-phor,  meta-phrase,  meta. 
jjhysics,  &c.,  in  their  proper  places. 
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Metal,  Mettle,  both  met"  I.    Medal,  Meddle,  both  med"l. 

Metal,  met" I,  forty-three  of  the  elements  are  so  called; 
metallic,  me.tal'M,  containing  metal,  &c. 

Metalliferous,  met"l.if".e.rus,  earth  or  ore  rich  in  metal. 
Metallist,  mef'List,  a  worker  in  metals. 

Metallifonn,  met" Li. form,  resembling  mctaL 
Metalline,  met"l.m,  impregnated  with  metal ; 
Metallisation,  mef'l.i.zay" .shun. 

Metallise  (E.  xxxi.),  met"l.lze,  to  rentier  metallic,  to  imlnio 
with  metal;  met'allised  (3  syl.),  met'allls-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Metallography,  met"l.6g".ra-fy,  a  treatise  on  metals. 

Metalloid,  met" Laid,  the  metallic  base  of  the  alkaloids  and 
earths,  inflammable  non-metallic  bodies :  as  sulphur  and 
phos'phorus ;  metalloidal,  met" Laid". id. 

Metallurgy,  met"l.ur.gy  (not  me.tul'.lur.gy'),  the  art  of 
working  metals  or  obtaining  them  from  ore;  metallurgic, 
met"l.ur.djlk  (not  me.tal'.lur.gik) ;  metallurgist,  mct"L- 
ur.tljist,  one  skilled  in  metals. 

The  perfect  metals,  those  not  easily  oxidised :  as  gold, 
silver,  and  plat'inum. 

The  base  metals,  those  easily  oxidised :  as  copper,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  and  zinc. 

Road  metal,  broken  stones  for  roads. 

White  metal,  wlte  mSt"l,  nickel  or  German  silver. 

Lat.  m^tallum,  mtfalMcus;  Gk.  mttaUon ;  Fr.  me'tal,  mtftallique, 
mdtallifere,  metallisation,  mttaUiser,  me'tallographie,  mMallur- 
ijiqiic,  miitallurgiste,  initallurgie. 

"  Metalliferous,"  Latin  mftallumfgro,  I  bear  metal. 

"  Metalloid,"  Greek  inelalltin  eidos,  like  a  metal. 

"Metallurgy,"  Greek  mdtallSn  ergon,  metal  work. 

' '  Mettle, "  O.  E.  modilio.  ' '  Medal,"  Fr.  inddaille.  ' '  Meddle, "  Fr.  mller. 

Mttamorphosis,   plu.   metamorphoses,    met'.a.mor".fo.sis,   pltt. 
-sez,  change  of  form;  metamorphic,  met'.a.mor".fik,  adj. 
Metamoi'phose,  met'.a.mor".foz,  to  change  the  form ;  met- 
amorphosed, met' .u.mor" .f  ozd ;  metamorphos-ing  (Rule 
xix.),  met' ' .u.mor". fo. zing. 

Metamor'phic  rocks,  those  which  contain  no  trace  of 
organic  remains ;  metamorphic  system. 

(This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  deviations  from  the  classic  models  ; 

both  in  Gk.  and  Lat.  the  "-pho"  is  long.    In  Gk.  it  is  o-mega.) 
Greek  metdmorphfisis  (fj-era^bprpwai.^,  meta  morphoG,  to  change  the 

form);  Latin  mft^morphonis ;   French  metamorphose,  mtitamor- 

phique,  mttamorphoser. 
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Metaphor,  met' .a. for.    Simile,  sim'.i.le. 

Metaphor,  a  resemblance  implied  but  not  introduced  by 

any  word  of  warning. 
Simile,  a  resemblance  claimed  and  introduced  by  a  word 

of  warning,  such  as  like,  as,  &c. 
Hope  is  the  anchor  of  our  faith  (a,  metaplior). 
Hope  is  like  an  anchor  to  our  faith  fa  simile). 
Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp  (a  metaphor). 
Judah  is  like  a  lion's  whelp  (  a  simile,). 
He  couched  down  as  a  lion,  even  as  an  old  lion  fa  simile). 
Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path  (a  metaphor). 
Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf  (a  simile). 
Metaphoric,    met'.a.for"rik ;    metaphorical,    -for"n.kal  ; 

metaphor'ical-ly ;  metaphor-ist,  mct'.a.for.ist. 
Greek  mttaphOra  (m£ta  ph8re'6,  to  transfer  [a  word  from  its  original 

bearing  to  something  else]) ;  Latin  mgl&phora,  metaphtiricus. 
Metaphrase,  met' '.u.fraze.     Paraphrase,  pur'ra.fraze. 
Metaphrase,  a  word  for  word  translation  ; 
Paraphrase,  a  free  translation  in  which  the  text  is  ex- 
plained by  a  running  commentary. 
Metaphrastic,  met' .a.fras"  .tik,  adj.  of  metaphrase. 
Metaphrast,  met'.a.frast,  one  who  translates  verbally. 
Greek  mttaphr&sis,  (meta  phrazoj  ;  Lathi  mStaphrasis. 
Metaphysics,  met' M.fiz"  .iks  (Eule  Ixi.),  theoretical  philosophy. 
Physics,  fiz'.iks,  is  that  branch  of  science  which  explains 
all  natural  phenomena  (Greek  phusis,  nature).     Meta- 
physics is  the  science  which  comes  after  physics,  being 
that  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  or  spirit. 
Metaphysics  includes — 

1.  Ontol'ogy,  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  being. 

2.  Cosmol'ogy,  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  matter  and 

motion  as  displayed  in  creation,  &c. 

3.  Anthroposophy,  an'.rhro.pds'.o.fy,  which  treats  of  the  powers  of 

man,  and  the  motions  by  which  life  is  produced. 

4.  Psychology,  t&Jcfil'.S.gy,  which  treats  of  the  intellectual  soul. 

5.  Pneumatology,  nu'.ma.t6l".6.gy,  which  treats  of  soul,  spirit,  &c. 
Metaphysical,  met'.u.fiz".i.kul;  metaphys'ical-ly. 
Metaphysician,  met'.a.fi.zish".an,  one  versed  in  metaphysics. 

Latin  metaphysica.     The  word,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Smith  (Class. 

Diet.  art.  Arist&tSlSs),  arose  thus :  At  the  death  of  Aristotle,  his 

fourteen  treatises  on  "theoretical  philosophy"  were  put  together 

as  one  work,  and  styled  r&v  /J.era  TO.  (pvaiKa,  from  the  fact  of 

their  being  placed  /J,€TO.,  after,  ra  (j>vffixa,  the  treatises  in  physics. 

Metastasis,  me.tas'.ta.sis,  the  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  part 

of  the  body  to  another.  (Gk.  meta-stasis,  change  of  place.) 

Metatarsus,  met'.a.tar".sus,  the  solid  part  of  the  foot,  between 

the  ankle  and  the  toes.   Metacarpus,  the  solid  part  of  the 

hand,  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers;   metatar'sal. 

Greek  meta  tarsos  (tarsos  is  that  part  of  the  foot  to  which  the  leg  is 
attached,  including  the  instep),  the  "  meta-tarsus "  is  beyond  that, 
or  between  the  "tarsus"  and  the  toes. 
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Metathesis,  me.tuTk'.c.sis,  the  transposition  of  a  letter :  as  the 

older  word  afyrht  has  become  afryht  (afright). 
Greek  mitatMsis  (meta,  tith&mi,  to  put  after  [its  right  place]. 
Metathorax,  met'.a.rlio".rax,  the  third  and  last  segment  of 
the  thorax  of  insects.    The  second  segment  is  called  the 
Mes'o-thorax.     (Gk.  meta  thdrax,  beyond  the  thorax.) 
Mete  (1  syl.),  to  measure.    Meet,  to  encounter.    Meat,  meet,  food. 
Met-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  meet'-ed;  meet-ing  (K.  xix.),  meet' -ing. 
Meter,  meet-er,  a  measure!-.    Metre,  meet"r  (in  poetry). 
Metric  System,  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Metrology,  me.trol'.o.gy,  science  of  weights  and  measures. 
"Mete,"  Old  English  met[ari\,  past  meet,  past  part,  meten. 
"Meet,"  Old  English  m£t[ari\,  past  mdtte,  past  part,  ge-me't. 
"Meat,"  Old  Eng.  mete  or  mette.    "Metre"  (verse),  Old  Eng.  meter. 

Metempsychosis,  me.tem'  8i.kd".sis,  transmigration  of  the  soul. 
Greek  mgtempguchdsie  (meta  en  psuchdo,  to  put  life  in  [another  body] 
after  [it  has  left  the  present  body]. 

Meteor,  me'.te.or,  an  atmospheric  phenomenon ; 

Meteoric,  me".te.or"rik ;  meteoric  stones,  aerolites ; 

Meteoric  iron,  aerolitic  iron. 

Meteorite,  me'.te.o.rite,  a  solid  substance  falling  from  the 

higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Meteorological,   me'.te.o.rd.lodg".i.kul,   pertaining    to    the 

atmosphere  and  its  phenomena;  meteorolog'ic. 
Meteorology,  me'.te.o.rol".o.gy,  the  science  which  explains 

the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
Meteorologist,  me'.te.o.rol".o.djist,  one  skilled  in... 
Meteoromancy,  me'.te.o.ro.man".sy,  divination  by  thunder 

and  lightning,  falling  stars,  and  so  on. 
Meteoroscope,  me'.te.or"ros.kope  (Rule  Ixxiii.) 
Latin  mStiora  (no  singular  number),  mttSorologus,  me'te'orosctipus ; 

Creek  miUQrdt  (meta  edra,  with  things  lifted  up  aloft). 
Meter,  me'.tcr,  a  measure,  as  gas-meter.    Metre,  nte'.t'r,  verse. 

Old  English  met[ari],  to  measure ;  meter,  metre  or  verse. 
Metheglin,  me.Theg'.Un,  honey- wine.     (Welsh  meddyglyn.) 

A  compound  of  meddyg,  a  doctor,  and  llyn,  tipple,  v.  llyna,  to  booze. 
Methinks,  (past)  methought,  mS.t]dnhs,me.rliort' ,  it  seems  to  me. 
Old  Eng.  thinc\an),  an  impersonal  verb,  "it  seems."    The  object  was 
in  the   dat.   case,   as  ine  thincth,  methinks  fmihi  videturj,  w.» 
ge-thiiJite,  me-thought  fmihi  visum  estj.     It  was   originally  used 
with  other  personal  pronouns,  as  th&  thincth,  th&  ge-thiihte,  &c. 
It  is  a  gross  error  to  suppose 'me-th in ks  is  a  corrupt  form  of  I  think[n], 
"Me"  is  dative  case,  and  "thinks"  impersonal. 

Method,  meth'.od,  order,  systematic  arrangement;    methodic, 
me.thod'.lk;  methodical,  me.thod'.i.kal;  methodical -ly. 
Methodise  (R.  xxxi.),  meth'.o.dize,  to  arrange  systematically; 
meth'odised  (3  syl.),  meth'odis-ing,  meth'odls-er. 
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Methodist,  meth'.o.dist,  a  disciple  of  John  Wesley; 
methodism,  meth'.o.dizm ;  methodistic,  meth'.o.dis"Mk; 
methodistical,  meth'.o.dis".ti.kul  (a  term  of  contempt 
meaning  "canting,"  "hypocritical");  inethodis'tical-ly. 
Greek  mcthddtis  (mHa,  hddtis),  method,  a  searching  after  something 
systematically,  scientific  inquiry  ;  Latin  milthddus,  methddtcus  (the 
Horn,  methtidtd  were  physicians  opposed  to  the  quacks  or  emplrici, 
the  latter  obtained  their  knowledge  by  practice  or  personal  experi- 
ence, the  methodici  followed  certain  broad  principles  and  diagnosed 
from  general  symptoms).  The  Methodists  are  so  called  from  the 
strict  "method,"  or  religious  rales  they  undertake  to  observe. 
Methyl,  meth'.il,  the  hydro-carbon  radical  of  meth'ylic  alcohol. 

Methylamine,  me.rhil' '.u.min,  ammonia  in  which  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  meth'yl. 

Methylated,  meth'.t.la.ted,  imbued  with  methyl. 

Meth'ylated  spirit,  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  one-tenth  ot 
its  volume  of  naphtha  or  wood-spirit  (it  is  duty-free  be- 
cause it  is  too  nauseous  to  be  used  as  a  drink) ;  meth'ylic. 

Methylene,  meth'.i.leen,  a  very  inflammable  liquid  procured 

from  wood,  and  forming  the  basis  of  wood-spirit. 
Greek  methu  huU,  wine  [of]  wood. 
Metis,  mt'.tiss,  one  of  the  asteroids  (as'.te.roidz). 

Metis,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  during  pregnancy  was  swallowed  by 
Zeus  [Jove],  and  in  due  time  Zeus  himself  gave  birth  to  Athena 
[Minerva],  who  sprang  from  his  head,  a  woman  of  full  stature. 

Metonic,  me.ton'Ak,  adj.  of  Meton,  an  Athenian  astronomer. 
Meton'ic  cycle,  -sl'.k'l,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  in  which 

time  the  lunations  of  the  moon  repeat  themselves. 
Meton'ic  year,  a  period  equal  to  nineteen  years. 
Metonymy,  met'.o.nim.y,  the    substitution    of   one    word  for 
another:    as  I  have  read  Homer;    I  know  Milton  well ; 
metonymic,   met'.o.nim.'ik ;    met'onymical,  -nimf'.i.kal  ; 
metonymical-ly. 

Greek  metdnumia,  mettnumtkOs  (m£ta  dnuma,  change  of  word). 
Metre,  me'.t'r,  verse.    Meter,  me'.ter,  a  measurer:  as  gas-meter; 

metrical,  met'tri.kal,  having  rhythm ;   met'rical-ly. 
Metric,  met'.rik,  denoting  measurement;   met'ric  sys'tem, 

the  French  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Metrology,m<3.fror.o.<72/,the  science  of  weights  and  measures. 
"Metre,"  Old  Eng.  meter ;  Lat.  metrum;  Gk.  metrdn,  meMcus. 
"Meter,'"  Old  Eng.  met[an],  to  measure;  Lat.  metrum;  Gk.  fnSirtJn. 
Metrograph,  met'tro.graf,  an  instrument  for  telling  at  what  rate 
a  train  is  moving,  and  for  marking  the  moment  of  its 
arrival  and  departure  from  a  station. 
Greek  metron  graphd,  I  write  the  measure  [of  speed]. 
Metronome,  met'tro.nome,  an  instrument   for   beating  time; 

inetronomy,  met'tro.nom.y,  measurement  of  time  by  a... 
Greek  metron  ndm(,  measure  [of  the]  divisions  or  bars. 
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Metropolis,  me.tr op'. o.tis,  the  capital;  metropolitan,  met'tro.- 
pol".i.tun,  adj.  The  metropolitan,  bishop  of  the  me- 
tropolis, an  archbishop ;  metropolitan-ate,  the  office  or 
see  of  a  metropolitan  [bishop]. 

Greek  mttrdpdlis  (ynetir  ptilis,  mother  city) ;  Latin  metropolitdnus. 
Mettle,  Metal,  both  met''l.    Meddle,  Medal,  both  med"l. 

Mettle,    met"!,    spirit ;    mettled,    met't'ld,    high-spirited ; 

mettle-some,  -sum  (-some,  full  of),  full  of  mettle. 
Metal,  met" I,  an  element  like  gold,  iron,  &c. '   (Fr.  m&tal.) 
Meddle,  med''l,  to  interfere.     (Fr.  mesler  now  mcler.) 
Medal,  med"l,  a  metal  token.     (French  medaille.) 
"  Mettle,"  Old  Eng.  mddolic,  high-spirited,  mddig,  full  of  spirit. 
Mew,  plu.  mews.    Muse  (1  syl.),  goddess  of  song,  to  meditate. 
Mew,  a  gull,  to  cry  as  a  cat,  to  confine,  to  moult. 
Mews,  a  range  of  buildings  where  horses  are  lodged. 
The  royal  mews,  the  royal  stables  (not  mewses'). 
Mewed,  mewd;  mew'-ing. 

"  Mews"  (to  moult),  Pr.  muer.     "Mews"  (stables),  Fr.  mue. 
"  Mew"  (as  a  cat),  Welsh  mew.     "  Mew"  (a  gull),  O.  E.  men  or  mrfw. 
"Muse,"  Lat.  tnuxa  (to  meditate);  Fr.  muser,  to  dawdle. 
(In  35  Geo.  III.  chap.  73,  we  have  "mewses"  as  plural  of  mews,  but 

Official  English  is  notoriously  untrustworthy.} 
Mewl,  to  cry  as  a  babe  from  uneasiness.     Mule,   an  animal. 

Mewled  (1  syl.),  mewl'-ing,  mewl'-er. 
"Mewl,"  Fr.  miauler.    "Mule,"  Old  Eng.  mtil;  Lat.  muhis. 
Mezereon,  me.zee'.re,on,  the  spurge  olive.    (French  mSzerSon.) 
Mezzo-  (Ital.),  medz'.o,  moderate,  half,  moderately. 

Mezzo-forte,  medz'.o  for'. te  (in  Music),  rather  loud. 
Mezzo-piano,  medz'.o  piZ.ah'.no  (in  Music),  rather  soft. 
Mezzo-soprano,  plu.  mezzo-sopranos  (Eule  xlii.),  medz'.o 

so.prah'.noze,  a  low  soprano  or  treble. 
Mezzo-tuono,  m$dz'.o  tu.o'.no,  a  semitone. 
Mezzo-relievo,  plu.  -relievos  ( Eule  xlii.),  me dz'.o  rel'.i.a"vo, 

mean  relief.     English-Italian  for  mezzo-rilievo. 
Mezzo-tinto,  plu.  -tintos  (Kule  xlii.),  medz'.o  tin'.toze,  half- 

tint  drawings  in  imitation  of  Indian  ink. 
Mi  (Ital.),  me,  the  third  note  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system. 
Miasma,  m&az'.mah,  infection  or  pollution  floating  in  the  air 

from  ill-drainage  ;  miasmatic,  mi.az.mut'.lk ;  mias'mal. 
Greek  mtasmos,  pollution  (miaind,  to  defile). 
Mica,  mi'.kah,  Mus'covy  glass;  micaceous (R. •sl\i.),mi.kay'.shus; 

mica  schist.     (Latin  micare,  to  glisten.) 
Michaelmas,  mik'.el.mus  (Eule  viii.),  the  feast  of  St.  Michael. 
Michaelmas  day,  September  29th;  Michaelmas  term  (in 
Law),  between  the  2nd  and  25th  of  November. 
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Mickle,  mik"l,  much.     (Old  English  mycel  or  micel.) 
Micro-,  mi'.kro-  (Gk.  prefix),  nouns,  small.     (Greek  vilkros.) 
Mi'cro-cosm,  -kozm,  applied  to  man,  supposed  to  be   an 
epitome  of  the  universe  or  great  world ;   mi'cro-cosmic, 
-kos'.mik;  mi'cro-cosmical,  -kos'.ml.kul. 
Greek  mlkrSs  ktismtis,  a  little  world. 

Micrography,  ml.kroy'.ra.fy,  a  description  of  microscopic 

ohjects.    (Gk.  mlkros  grapho,  I  write  about  small  things.) 

Micrometer,  ml.krom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 

small  objects,  spaces,  angles,  <fcc. 
Greek  mlkros  matron,  a  meter  of  small  things. 
Microscope,   mi'.kro.skdpe,   an   instrument   for  inspecting 
very   minute    objects;     microscopic,   ml'. kro.skop".lk ; 
microscopical,    ml'.kro.skop".i  Ml;    microscop'ical-ly  ; 
microscopist,  mi'.kro.skr/'.pist ;  microscopy,  mi'.kro.  shop,  e 
(Except  in  "panta-scope"  and  "tele-scope,"  the  vowel   -preceding 

-scope  is  always  o.) 
Greek  mlkrds  skdpio,  I  inspect  small  objects. 

Micro-zoa,  mi'.kro  zv'.ah,  minute  animal  organisms. 
Greek  mikrOs  z6on,  plu.  z6a,  minute  living  things. 
Mid,  middle;  mid-day,  mid-night,  mid- land,  mid-lent,  mid- 
ship;   mid'ship-man,  a  junior  officer  in  a  man-of-war, 
<fcc.;  mid-way,  mid-summer,  mid-winter. 
Middle,  mid.d'l :  middle-ages,  from  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire  till  the  revival  of  learning  (500-1500) ;  middle- 
class,  between  the  aristocracy  and  mechanics;  middle- 
man,  an  agent,  a  go-between;    middle-most;    middle- 
passage,  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  between  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies ;  middle-post,  the  king-post ;  &c. 
Middling,  mid-ling,  tolerable,  mediocre. 
Old  Eng.  mid-,  middle,  mid-d(rg,  mid-niht,  mid-lencten  (mid-lent), 
mid-sumer,  mid-winter:  middan,  adv.  in  the  midst  midde,  (super.) 
midmest ;  middel,  middel-finger,  middel-flor  (floor). 
Midden,  a  dunghill  (Scotch). 

Midge  (1  syl.),  a  very  small  insect,  a  gnat.     (Old  Eng.  mycg.) 
Midriff,  mul'.rif,  the  diaphragm.     (Old  Eng.  mid,  hrif  bowels.) 
Midst  (super,  of  mid),  thickest  of  a  throng,  the  middle.     A 

corruption  ofmiddes  for  to-middes,  adv.:  as  "to-day." 
(Adj.)  The  midst  of  it  was  paved  with  love  (Cant.  iii.  10). 
(Adv.)  Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end  (Milton). 
EKKORS  OF  SPEECH. — 

In  our  midst  (should  be  In  the  midst  of  us). 
In  their  midst  (should  be  In  the  midst  of  them). 
Into  their  midst  (should  be  Into  the  midst  of  them). 
Out  of  our  midst  (should  be  Out  of  the  midst  of  us). 
("Midst "  is  never  a  noun,  nor  even  an  adjectival  noun,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  used  with  an  [adjective]  possessive  pronoun,} 
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Midwife,    pin.  midwivcs,    mid'.'if,  mid'."ifs,    an    accoucheuse, 
midwife-ry,  mld'.'if.ry.    (0.  E.  mid  icif,  with  the  woman.) 
The  Spaniards  have  a  precisely  analogous  word,  comadre  (com  madre, 
with  the  mother),  a  midwife. 

Mien,  meen,  manner,  air.     Mean,  meen,  base,  to  intend. 

"Mien,"  Fr.  mine,  countenance.    "Mean,"  O.  E.  mcene,  v.  i>iom[an]. 
Might,  mite,  power,  past  tense  of  may.     Mite,  a  very  little  grub. 

Might-y,  iiu'.ty,  powerful.     Mit.y,  mi'.ty,  full  of  mites. 

Mighti-ly  (Rule  xi.),  ml'.tl.ly ;  mighti-ness,  ml' .ti.ness. 

With  might  and  main,  with  the  utmost  efforts. 

Old  Eng.  miht,  militig,  mihtiglice,  mihliyncs,  v.  mihte  of  mag[an]. 
fit  mil  be  seen  tliat  the  useless  "g"  is  an  interpolated  letter.) 

Mignonnette  (double  ri),  min'. yon.net"   (not   mignionette   nor 

mignonette},  the  "  little  favourite  "  [Hower]. 
French  mignonnette  (mignonne,  a  favourite,  with  dim.) 
Migrate  or  Emigrate,  ml'. grate,  em'.i.grate.    Immigrate,  &c. 
Migrate,  to  remove  from  one's  college  or  country  to  another. 
Immigrate,  to  enter  into  a  new  country  as  a  resident; 
mi'grat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  mi'grat-ing  (R.  xix.),  mi'gratory. 
Migration,  mi.gr ay'. shfin.     (Latin  migrutio,  migrare.) 
Mikado,  j>lu.  mikadoes  (Rule  xlii.),  ml.kay'.doze,  priest-king  of 

Japan.     The  temporal  king  is  the  Tycoon. 
Milanese,  mil'.un.eez,  sing,  and  plu.,  native  of  Mil'an. 

(Names  of  peoples  in  -ese  are  sing,  and  plu.,  as  Chinese,  Portuguese.) 
Milch  [cows]  givipcj  milk.  (Old  Eng.  melc,  milch,  meolc,  milk.) 
Mildew,  mil'.du,  blight,  to  blight;  mil'dewed  (2  syl.), 

mildew-ing.     (Old  English  mildcaw,  honey  dew.) 
Mile  (1  sjl.),  17CO  yards  land  measure;  mile-age,  fares  paid  by 
travellers  per  mile  (-age,  tax,  toll,  payment) ;  mile-post, 
mile-stone ;  nau'tical  mile,  one  sixtieth  of  a  degree. 
Latin  milliare  or  milHarium  (mille  passus,  a  thousand  paces). 
Milfoil,  mil'. foil,  the  herb  yarrow.     (Latin  millefolium.) 
Militant,  mil'.l.tunt.      The  Church  militant,  the  Church  on 

earth,  so  called  because  it  is  in  a  slate  of  warfare. 
The  Church  trium'phant,  the  Church  in  heaven. 
Military,  mil'.i.terry,  pertaining  to  a  soldier. 
The  military,  the  soldiery. 
Militate,  mil'X.tate,  to  be  in  opposition  to,  to  contradict ; 

mil'itat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  mil'itat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Militia,  mi.Usli '.ah,  citizens  trained  as  soldiers ;    militia- 
man, plu.  -men,  one  serving  in  the  militia. 
Latin    mllttans,    gen.    mllitantis,    mllltarius,    militia,    warfare 
mlUare,  siipine  milUatum;  French  militant,  militaire. 
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Milk   (noun  and  verb),  milked  (1   syl.),  milk-ing,   milk-er, 
milk-y,  milk'i-ness   (Rule  xi.),  milk'i-ly,   milk-maid ; 
milk-tooth,  plu.  milk-teeth,  the  first  teeth ;  milk-white ; 
milk'y-way,  a  white  zone  in  the  heavens  full  of  stars. 
Milch,  adj.,  giving  milk.    (Old  Eng.  meolc,  milk,  melc,  milch.) 
Mill  (retains  its  double  I  in  all  its  compounds),  milled  (1  syl.) ; 
mill-ing,  grinding,  indenting  the  edge  of  coin,  beatinjr, 
the  indented  edge  of  coin,  a  beating;  mill'-er;  mill-board, 
•lord,  a  thick  pasteboard;  mill-dam,  mill-pond;  mill-race, 
the  stream  that  drives  a  mill ;   mill-stone;    mill-wright, 
-rite,  one  who  constructs  and  repairs  mills ;   treadmill. 
Old  English  miln;  Welsh  melin,  v.  melino,  meilon,  flour. 
Millennium,  mil.len' .ni.um,  the  thousand  years  when  "  Christ  is 

to  come  in  person  to  earth  and  reign."    (Rev.  xx.  1-6.) 
Millenarian,  mil'.le.nair"ri.un,  consisting  of  1000  years,  one 

who  believes  in  the  millennium ;   milleuarian-ism. 
Millenary.    Millinery.    Millionary. 

Millenary,  mU'.le.nu.ry,  consisting  of  1000; 
Millinery,  niil'.li.nerry,  goods  made  by  a  milliner; 
Millionary,  mil'.yun.u.ry,  consisting  of  millions. 
Millennial,  iml.leri '.m.ul,  pertaining  to  the  millennium. 
Millen'nial-ist,  one  who  believes  in  the  millennium. 
(The  words  millenarian,  millenarianism,  millenary,  might  to  have 

double  "n,"  but  we  owe,  as  usual,  our  error  to  the  French.} 
Lat.  mille  annus,  a  thousand  years.    (In  composition  the  a  of  annus 

becomes  e,  as  bi-ennial,  tri-ennial,  septennial,  millenial,  &o.) 
"Millinery,"  a  corruption  of  Milaner.    At  one  time  Mil'an,  in  Italy, 
set  the  fashion  for  dress.     "Millionary,"  by  millions. 

Millepede,  mil'. le. peed,  an  insect.     (Lat.  mille  pedes,  1000  feet.) 
Millepores,  mil'.le.porz,  a  genus  of  branching  corals. 

Milleporite,  mil'. le.po". rite,  a  fossil  millepore  (-ite  denotes 
a  fossil);  milleporidae,  mil'.le.por"ri.de. 

Latin  mille  pSrus,  a  thousand  pores  or  minute  cells. 
Millet,  mil'.let,  a  plant  containing  small  edible  grains. 

French  millet;  Latin  milium  (mille  granum,  a  thousand  grains). 
Milliner,  mil'.li.ner,  one  who  makes  women's  dresses. 

Millinery.     Millenary.     Millionary. 

Millinery,  mil'.li.ner  ry,  the  works  of  a  milliner. 

Millenary,  mil'.li.narry,  the  space  of  a  thousand  years. 

Millionary,  mil'.yun.u.ry,  consisting  of  millions. 

"Milliner,"  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Milan,  in  Italy,  once  the 
mart  and  glass  of  fashion.     "Millenary,"  Latin  mille,  1000. 

Million,  mil'.yun,  seven  figures;  millionth,  mU'.yunih,  the  ten- 
hundred-thousandth ;  millionaire,  mtt'.lLo.nair  (not  mil'.- 
yiin.air),  a  man  worth  a  million  of  money. 
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Millionary,  mil'.li.o.nurry,  consisting  of  a  million,  as  the 

pundit's  millionanj  chronology. 
Millionary,  millinery  (see  above). 
The  million,  the  general  public  as  opposed  to  the  "Upper 

ten,"  or  aristocracy.     (French  million.) 
Milt,  fern,  roe;  milt,  the  "soft  roe"  or  that  of  the  male  fish; 

roe,  the  "  hard  roe  "  or  that  of  the  female  fish. 
Milter,  mil'.ter,  the  male  fish ;  spawn'er,  the  female  fish ; 

milt-ing,  milt-er. 

Old  Eng.  milt.     "Roe,"  Germ,  rogen.     "Spawn,"  Old  Eng.  spana. 
Mimic,  mim'.ik,  one  who  imitates  another,  to  imitate  another; 

mimicked,  mlm'.ikt;  mim'ick-ing  (with  -k-.) 
Mimicry,  plu.  mimicries,  mim'M.rlz,  imitation  of  another. 
Latin  mimus,  mimtcus;  Greek  mimos,  an  imitator  of  others. 
Mimosa,  mi.mo'.sah,  the  sensitive  plant ;  mimosite,  mi. mo'. site, 

a  fossil  apparently  of  the  mimosa  family  (-ite,  a  fossil). 
Greek  mimos,  an  imitator  [of  the  sensibility  of  animals]. 
Mimulus,  mim'.it.lus,  the  monkey  flower. 

Latin  mlmus,  one  with  a  mask,  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  corolla. 
Minaret,  mm'.u.ret,  the  lofty  turret  of  a  mosque.  (Arab,  menarah.) 
Minatory,  mtn'.u.to.ry,  threatening.     (Latin  mindtio,  a  threat.) 
Mince,  to  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  he  finical;   minced  (1  syl.), 
minc'-ing  (R.  xix.),  min'cing-ly;    mince-meat,  -meet,  a 
sweetmeat  made  of  raisins,   &c. ;     minced-meat,  meat 
chopped  into  a  mince.     (French  Gmincer,  mince.) 
Mind,  the  thinking  faculty,  to  take  care  of,  to  attend  to,  to  obey ; 
mmd'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  mmd'-ing ;    mind'-less,  mind'less- 
ness,  mind'-ful  (R.  viii.),  mind'ful-ly,  mind'ful-ness. 
Never  mind,  take  no  heed  of  it,  dismiss  it  from  your  thoughts. 
Old  English  mynd;  Latin  mens,  gen.  mentis;  Greek  mentis. 
Mine  (1  syl.),  pass,  case  of  I,  a  pit  containing  minerals  or  ore,  to 
dig  for  minerals  or  ore ;    min-ing  (Rule  xix.),  mine-ing, 
pertaining  to  mines,  digging  a  mine ;  min-y,  mine'.y. 
Miner,  mi'.ner,  one  who  mines.    Minor,  ml'. nor,  under  age. 
"Mine"  (pron.),  Old  Eng.  min.    N.  ic  (I),  G.  mln,  D.  me,  A.  mec. 
"Mine"  (a  pit),  Welsh  mwn,  whence  mwnai,  money. 
Mineral,  Metal,  min'.e.ral,  met"l. 

Minerals  are  such  as  stones,  rocks,  coals,  salt,  sand,  &c.     \ 

mineral  may  or  may  not  be  a  simple  or  elemental  body. 
Metals  are  such  as  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  tin,  &c.    A 

metal  must  be  a  simple  or  elemental  body. 
fN.B.— Metals  are  minerals,  but  minerals  are  not  alivays  metalsj. 
Mineralise  (Rule  xxxi.),  mm'.e.rdl.ize,  to  impregnate  with 
mineral  matter,  to  convert  to  a  mineral;   min'erallsed 
(4  syl.),  min'eralls-ing,  min'eralis-er ;  min'eral-ist. 
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Mineralisation,    min'.e.ral.i.zd".shun  ;      min'eral  -  blue  ; 

mineral-caoutchouc,    -koo.tchook' ;     mineral -charcoal  ; 

min'eral-green,  carbonate  of  copper;   mineral-oil,  rock 

oil  which  oozes  from  the  earth ;   mineral. water. 
Mineralogy  (not  mineralogy),  min'.e.ral".o.gy,  the  science 

of     minerals;      mineralogical,     mln'.e.ra.  lodg".i.  kul  ; 

mineralogical-ly ;    mineralogist,  mln.e.ral'.o.djist. 
French  mineral,  mindralogiste,  mineralisation,  min£ralogique,  inini- 

ralogie;  Low  Latin  minera,  a  mine,  mineraritis,  a  miner. 

Minever,  min'.e.ver,  ermine.    Minerva,  mi.ner'.vah,  a  goddess. 
Mingle,    mln'.g'l,    to    mix ;    mingled,    min'.g'lcl ;     mingling, 

ming'gling;  mingler,  ming'gler. 
Old  English  mengiian],  past  menyde,  past  part,  inengcd. 
Miniature,  mm' .a.tchur,  a  small  portrait,  on  a  small  scale. 

Paintings  by  the  miniatori,  a  set  of  monks  noted  for  their  paintings 
with  minium,  or  red  lead.  The  first  miniatures  were  the  initial 
letters  of  rubrics,  which  generally  contained  the  head  of  the  Virgin 
or  a  saint,  and  hence  the  word  came  to  signify  a  small  likeness. 

Minim,  min'.im  (in  Mus.),  &  note  =  half  a  semibreve  (an  open 

note  with  a  tail),  a  liquid  measure  meaning  one  drop. 
Min'ium,  red-lead.  Minimum,  min'.i.mum,  the  smallest  quan- 
tity,opposedto  maximum,  max'.i.mum,ihe  largest  quantity. 

"Minim."  In  the  ancient  musical  notation  the  note  of  longest  dura- 
tion was  termed  a  "  Large  "=2  longs,  or  4  breves,  or  8  snmibreves,  or 
10  minims,  "  minims"  being  the  least  of  the  "  breves"  (or  shorts). 
After  this  a  new  set  of  terms  was  introduced,  crotchet  and  quaver. 

Minium,  Latin  minium,  vermillion,  red-lead. 

"Minimum,"  Latin  super,  of  some  obsolete  adj.  meaning  small. 

Minion,  mln'.yiin,  a  low  unprincipled  favourite  of  a  prince. 
French  mignon;  Italian  mignone,  a  darling. 

Minister,  min'.ls.ter,  a  pastor,  one  of  the  state  legislators,  to 
wait  on  the  eick,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  pastor;  minis- 
tered, mln'.ls.terd ;  min'ister-ing ;  ministration,  mln'.ls.- 
tray".shun;  ministrative,  mln'.is.tra.tw  ;  min'istrant. 

Ministerial,  m1n'.is.te".ri.al;  ministe'rial-ist,  ministe'rial- 

ly.     Ministry,  plu.  ministries,  mm'.is.triz. 
Latin  minister,  mlnisteridlis,  mlnistratio,  v.  ministrdre. 
Minium,  minimum,  minim,  min'.t.um,  mln' .i.mum,  min'.im. 
Min'ium,  red-lead.     (Latin  minium,  vermillion,  red -lead.) 
Min'imum,  the  least  possible  quantity.     (Latin  minimus.) 
Min'im,  min'.im,  a  drop,  a  note  in  music.     (Lat.  mlnlmv-s.) 
Minnow,  mln'.no,  a  small  British  fresh-water  fish.    (0.  E.  mina.) 
Minor,  mi. nor,  under  age.    Mi'ner,  one  employed  in  mines. 
Minority,  ml'.nor'ri.ty ;  minor  key  (in  Hus.),  the  mode  in 
which  the  third  from  the  key-note  is  only  three  semi- 
tones above  the  tonic.    In  the  major  key  it  is  four. 
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Minor  Canon,  priest  vicar  of  a  cathedral,  &c.,  attached  to 
one  of  the  religious  houses  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII. 
"Minor  Canons"  of  cathedrals,  etc.,  not  affected  by  that 
"  reform  "  are  still  properly  called  "  priest  vicars." 
"Minor,"  Lat.  minor,  comp.  deg.  of  some  lost  adj.  meaning  "little." 
"Miner,"  Fr.  mine,  a  mine  ;  Low  Lat.  minemrius,  minera,  a  mine. 

Minotaur,  mi'.no.tor,  a  bull  with  a  man's  head.     Miniature, 

min'.a.tchiir,  a  small  portrait.     (Latin  Mi'nos  taurus.) 
Minster,  mm'.sto:   Cathedral,  ka.rhe'.drul.    Min'ister,  a  pastor. 

Minster,  the  great  church  of  a  monastery.    (0.  E.  mynster.) 

Cathedral,  a  bishop's  church.    (Greek  kathedra.) 

"Minister,"  Latin  minister,  one  who  serves,  v.  mlnistrure. ' 
Minstrel,  min'Mrcl,  a  poet ;  minstrel-sy,  the  art  of  a  minstrel. 

French  minestrel;  Low  Latin  ministerialis,  a  servant. 

(•sy  for  "  arts,"  as  poesy,  minstrelsy,  but  -cy  for  "  conditions,"  R.  Ixxv.) 
Mint,  a  plant,  the  place  where  money  is  coined,  to  coin ;  mlnt'-ed 
(Rulexxxvi.),mint'-ing;  mint'age,  that  which  is  coined. 
Mint  julep  (not  julap),  iced  liquor  flavoured  with  mint. 

"Mint"  (the  plant),  O.  E.  minte;  (for  money),  O.  E.  mynit,  money. 
Minuet,  min'.u.et,  a  dance,  the  tune  adapted  to  the  dance. 

French  memiet  (dancer  menu,  to  dance  with  short  steps). 
Minus,  mi' .nws,  the  sign  [  — ]  denoting  subtraction.  (Lat.  minus.') 

Minute,  mi.nute',  small,  min'.tt,  the   GOth   part   of  an   hour ; 

minute' -ly,  exactly;  minute-ly,  mm'.lt.ly,  every  instant. 

Minutia,    plu.   minutiae,   mLnu'.shS.ah,    im.m~i,'.she.e,    the 

smallest  particular.    Minuet,  mln'.u.ct,  a  dance. 
Minute-book,  miri.it  book ;    min'ute-glass,  min'ute-gun, 

min'ute-hand,  min'ute-men  (Americanism). 
Latin  mfnutum,  adj.  minutus,  mtnutia,  plu.  minutiae. 
Miocene,  nu'.o.seen,  the  middle  tertiaries ;   miocene  period. 

Greek  meidn  kainos,  less  recent,  i.e.,  containing  "fewer  existing 

specimens  "  of  plants  and  animals  than  the  supervening  groups. 
Miracle,   nnr'ru.k'l,  a  phenomenon   produced    by   an   especial 
interposition  of  divine  power;  miraculous,  mi.rak'.ii .lus  ; 
miraculous-ly,  miraculous-ness ;   miracle-play. 
Latin  mlraculum,  miracfdasus  (mirum,  a  wonder,  with  dim.) 
Mirage,  mir'rdhj,  reflection  of  terrestrial  objects  on  the  clouds. 

French  mirage,  looming  (from  miroir,  a  looking-glass). 
Mire  (1  syl.),  deep  mud ;  miry,  mi'.ry ;  mi'ri-ness  (Rule  xi.) 

Danish  myr,  a  morass. 
Mirror,  mir'ror,  a  looking-glass,  to  reflect ;  mirrored,  mlr'rerd ; 

mir'ror.ing.     (French  miroir ;  Latin  miror,  to  admire.) 
(The  doubling  of  the  r  in  this  word  is  a  blunder.     See  Mirage.) 
Mirth,  merriment;  mirth'ful  (R.  viii.),  mirth'ful-ly,  mirth'ful- 
ness,  mirth'less,  mirth'] ess-ly.     (Old  English  myrth.) 
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Mis-  (native  prefix),  defect,  error,  evil,  unlikeness. 
Dis-  denotes  an  active  state  of  antagonism. 
Un-  denotes  a  passive  state  of  antagonism :  Thus 
Mis-belief  is  false  belief;  dis-belief,  positive  abstention  of 

belief;  un-belief,  mere  absence  of  belief. 
MiE.adventure,  -ad.ven'.tchur,  ill-luck,  mishap. 
Mif.alliance,  -al.li.anse,  marriage  below  one's  rank. 
Misanthrope,  mis'.un.thrope,  a  man-hater;  misanthropical,  nuts'. • 

an.throp" '.i.Udl ;  misanthrop'ical-ly,  misan'thropy. 
Greek  misanthrdpos  (mis&6  anlhrGptis,  I  hate  man). 
Mis-apply,  mis'. up. ply"  (not  mis'.u.ply'),  to  apply  to  a  wrong 

purpose;  misapplied,  mis'.ap.plide';  misapply'-ing. 
Misapplication,  mis'. up.pli.kay". shun. 
Unapplied,  un'.ap.plide',  not  applied  at  all  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Mis-apprehend,  mis'.ap.pre.hend',  to  misunderstand;    mis'ap- 
prehend'-ed,     mis'apprehend'.Ing ;     mis'apprehension, 
-shiin.     (Verbs  in  -d  or  -de  add  -sion,  not  -tion.) 
Unapprehended,  not  apprehended  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Mis-appropriate,  mis' .ap.pro" .pri.ate   (not   mis'. a.  -pro". pri.ate), 
to  apply  to  a  wrong  use ;   mis'-appro'priat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
mis'appro'priat-ing     (Rule    xix.)  ;      misappropriation, 
mis'.ap.pro.pri.a".shun  (not  mis'. a.pro.pn.d". shun). 
In-appropriate,  not  appropriate,  not  pertinent ; 
Un-appropriated,  not  appropriated  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Mis-becoming,  mis' -be. kum" -ing,  improper;  misbecom'ing-ly  ; 

Un'becom'ing,  not  suitable  to  the  person  or  character. 
Misbehave,  mis'. 'be. have',  to  conduct  oneself  amiss ;  misbehaved' 

(3  syl.),  misbehav'-ing ;    misbehaviour,  -be.hdv'.yer. 
Misbelieve,  mis' '.be.leev' ',  to  believe  erroneously ;    misbelieved, 
mis'.be.leevd';  misbeliev'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  misbeliev'-er. 
Misbelief,  mis'.be.leef,  erroneous  belief; 
Disbelief,  dis.be.leef,  positive  incredulity ;  disbelieve,  &c. 
Unbelief,  without  belief.    Unbelievad  (3  syl.),  Rule  Ixxii. 
Miscalculate,  ims.Ual'.Uu.late,  to  calculate  amiss ;  miscal'culat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  miscal'culat-ing,  miscalculation,  -lay".sh>"nt. 
Uncal'culated,  not  reckoned  up  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Incalculable,  in.kul'.ku.la.b'l,  enormous ;   incalculably. 
Miscall'  (not  miscal,  R.  viii.),  to  call  amiss;   miscalled'  (2  syl.), 

miscalT-ing.     Uncalled,  not  called  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Miscarriage,  mis. bar' ridge,  failure,  premature  birth. 

Miscarry,  mis.kar'ry,  to  fail  to  effect;    miscarries,  ;»&.. 

Mr'rlz ;    miscarried,  mis.kar'rcd;    miscar'ry-ing. 
Tlncarried,  un.Uur'red,  not  yet  carried  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
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Miscellany,  plu.  miscellanies,   m1s'.sel.la.niz,  a  collection  of 

objects  of  divers  sorts,  a  book  of  fugitive  pieces. 
Miscellaneous  (Rule  Ixvi.),  mu'.sel.lay".ne.us ;    miscella'- 

neous-ly,  miscella'neous-ness,  miscel'lanist. 
Latin  miscellanea  (plu. ),  miscellaneus  (miscere,  to  mix). 

Mischance,  mis.cliunce',  ill-fortune,  mishap. 

Mischief,  plu.  mischiefs  (not  miscliieves,  R.  xxxix.),  mis'.tchif; 
mischievous,  mis' .tchi.vus  (not  mis. tehee'. vus) ;  mis'- 
chievous-ly,  mis'chievous-ness.  (Old  French  machef } 

Misconceive,   mis' '.knn.seev'   (Rule  xxviii.),   to    misapprehend; 

misconceived'  (3  syl.),  misconceiv'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Misconception,  mis'. kon.sep". shun,  misapprehension. 
Inconceivable,  in'.kon.see'.vu.b'l,  incredible;  -bly,  &c. 
Un'conceived'  (3  syl.),  not  conceived  (Rule  Ixxii.) 

Misconduct,  (noun)  mis.kon'.dukt,  (verb)  mis'.kon.dukt',  ill, 
behaviour,  to  behave  oneself  amiss,  to  mismanage ;  mis- 
conduct'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  misconduct'-ing. 

Misconstrue,  mis.kon'.stru  (not  mis.kon.stru'),  to  construe  amiss, 
to  interpret  wrongly;  miscon'strued  (3  syl.),  miscon'- 
stru-ing.  (Verbs  ending  in  any  two  vowels,  except  -ue, 
retain  both  before  -ing,  Rule  xix.);  misconstruction, 
mis' '.kon.struk" '. shun.  Uncon'strued  (3  syl.),  Rule  Ixxii. 

Miscount,  mis.kount',  to  make  a  mistake  in  counting:  mis- 
count'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  miscount' -ing.  Uncounted. 

Miscreant,  nns'.kre.ant,  a  vUe  unprincipled  wretch. 

The  word  means  "one  who  holds  a,  wrong  faith  ;"  FrencEmewrlant; 
Latin  cr6d8re,  to  believe,  with  the  prefix  mis-. 

Misdate,  mis.date',  to  give  a  wrong  date ;  misdat'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
misdat'-ing  (R.  xix.)    Undated,  not  dated  at  all  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Misdeed,  mis. deed',  an  evil  action. 

Misdemeanour,  mis'.de.meen".er,  a  petty  crime,  ill  conduct. 
Misdirect,  mls'.di.rekt',  to   address   incorrectly;    misdirect'-ecl 
(R.  xxxvi.),  misdirect'-ing ;  misdirection,  -di.rek".sMn. 
Undirect'-ed,  not  directed  at  all  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
In'direct',  not  straightforward ;  indirect'-ly,  indirect'-ness. 
Misdoing,  ims.doo'.ing,  wrong  behaviour ;  misdoer,  -doo'.er. 

Undone,  un.dtin'.  not  done  (Rule  Ixxii.) 

Misemploy,  mis' '.em.ploy' ',  to  employ  to  no  good  purpose ;  mis- 
employs (not  -pMs,  Rule  xiii.),  misemployed'  (3  syl.). 
misemploy'-ing.     Unemployed,  not  employed  (R.  Ixiii.) 
Miser,  mljser,  a  hoarder  of  money ;  miser-ly,  avaricious. 

Miserable,  miz'.erM.Ul,  wretched;  mis'erably,  mis'erable- 

ness.     Misery,  plu.  miseries,  miz'.Z.rlz. 
Latin  miser,  miserable,  mtserdhilis  (Greek  mis6,  I  hate), 
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Misfeasance  or  malfeasance,  -fay'.zance,  a  culpable  act,  a  ties- 

pass ;   misfeasant,  mis.fay'.zant ;   misfeasor,  -fay'.zor. 
Wharton  spells  these  words  with  z.    French  malfaisance. 
Misfit',  a  bad  fit,  to  fit  badly ;  misntt'-ed,  misfitt'-ing  (Rule  iii.) 
Misform',  to  form  badly ;   inisformed  (2  syl.),  misform'-ing. 
Misfortune,  mis.for'.tchune,  ill  fortune,  disaster,  calamity. 
Misgive,   (past)  misgave,  (past  part.)  misgiven,  -giv,  -guv?, 

gw"n,  to  fail  in  courage  or  confidence ;  misgiv'-ing. 
Misgovern,  m&s.riuv' .ern,  to  govern  ill ;   misgoverned,  nils. guv'. - 

ernd ;    misgov'ern-ing  ;    misgov'ern-nient. 
Misguide,  mis.gide',  to  mislead;    misguid'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
misguid'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  misguid'ing-ly,  misguid'-er, 
misguid'-ance.     Unguid'-ed,  not  guided  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Mishap',  an  accident;  mishapp'-en  (Rule  iii.),  to  happen  ill. 
Mishna,  mish.naJi.    Geniara,  ge.mah'.rah.    Talmud. 

Mishna,  the  oral  or  traditional  law  of  the  Jews ;   mish'nic. 
Gema'ra,  comments  and  notes  on  the  Misbna. 
Talmud,  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  together. 

"  Mishna,"  Hebrew  shanah,  to  learn,  Instruction  (not  repetition). 
"Gema'ra,"  Chaldee,  means  supplement. 
"Talmud,"  Hebrew  lainad,  to  teach,  Teaching. 

Misimprove,  mis'.im.proo'v',  to  deteriorate;  misimproved'  (3  syl.) ; 

misimprov'-ing  (R.  xix.),  -proo'.ving ;  misimprove'-ment. 
Unimproved,  un'.im.proovd',  not  improved  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Misinform,  mis'. in. form',  to  give  wrong  information ;    misin- 
formed' (3  syl.),  misinform'-ing,  misinforma'-tion,  -shun. 
Uninformed,  not  informed  (Rule  Ixxii.) 
Misinterpret,  mfo'.in.tW.pret,  to  interpret  incorrectly ;  misin- 

ter'pret-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  misinter'pret-ing,  misinter'- 

pret-er;  misinterpretation,  mis'. .in.ter.pre.tay". shun. 
Misjudge,  misjudge',  to  judge  incorrectly ;  misjudged'  (2  syl.), 

misjudg'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  misjudg'-ment  (-dje  and  -ue 

drop  -e  before  -ment,  Rule  x\iii.) 
Mislay',  (past)  mislaid,  (past  part.)  mislaid  (laid,  paid,  said, 

sed,  are  irregular  in  spelling,  they  should  be  lay ed,  payed, 

sayed,  Rule  xiii.);  mislay'-ing. 
Mislead,  (past)  misled,  (past  part.)  misled,  mis.lccd'  mis.led,  to 

lead  astray ;  mislead'.ing ;  mislead-er,  mis.lccd'. cr. 
Misletoe,  mis's'Lto,  an  epiphyte  bearing  white  berries. 

Old  English  misteltd;  German  mistcl,  the  misietoe. 
Mismanage,   mls.man'.age,   to    manage    badly ;     mismanaged 

(3  syl.),  misman'ag-ing  (Rule  xix.),  misman'age-ment. 
Misname,  mis.ndme',  to   call  by  a  wrong  name :    misnamed' 

(2  syl.),  misnam'.ing  (Rule  xix.)    Unnamed,  not  named. 
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Misnomer,  mis.nD'.mcr,  a  wrong  name.     (Latin  nOmcn.) 
Misogamist,  mi.sog'.ii.mist,  a   hater  of  marriage;    misogamy, 

mis.og'.u.my.     (Greek  mlseo  gamos,  1  hate  marriage.) 
Misogyny,  mi.sor/'.i.ny,  aversion  to  women ;  misogynist. 

Greek  mlsfo  gnni,  I  hate  women. 
Misplace,   misplace',   to   put   in   a   wrong   place ;    misplaced' 

(2  syl.),  misplac'-ing  (Kule  xix.),  misplace'-ment. 
Displace',   to  remove   from  its  proper  place;    displaced', 

displac'-ing,  displace'-ment.     Unplaced',  not  placed. 
Misprint,  mis.print,  an  error  in  printing,  to  print  erroneously ; 

misprint'-ed,  misprint'-ing.     Unprint'ed,  not  printed. 
Misprision,  mis.prizh'.un,  an  offence  bordering  on  criminality, 

from  gross  neglect,  &c.     (French  mtpris.) 
Mispronounce,  mls'.prS.nouTtee',  to  pronounce  amiss ;  mispro- 
nounced' (3  syl.),  mispronounc'-ing  (Eule  xix.);  mispro- 
nunciation, mis'. pro.nfin'.se.a". shun. 
Unprouounced,  not  pronounced  at  all.     (Eule  Ixxii.) 
Misquote,  mis.kivote',  to  cite  incorrectly ;  misquot'ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

misquot'-ing  (E.  xix.);  misquotation,  -  quo. tay". shun. 
Unquot'ed,  not  quoted  (Eule  Ixxii.) 
Misreckon,  mls'.rek'.on,  to  compute  incorrectly ;  misreck'oned 

(3  syl.),  misreck'on-ing.     Unreck'oned  (Eule  Ixxii.) 
Misreport,   mis'. re. port',  to   report  incorrectly;    misreport'-ed 
(It.  xxxvi.),  misreport'-ing.     TInreport'-ed,  not  reported. 
Misrepresent,  mis' .rep.re.zent,  to  represent  incorrectly  ; 
misrepresent'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  misrepresent'-ing ; 
misrepresentation,  mis'. rep. re.zen.tuy". shun. 
Unrepresented,zm'.rep.re.2e/t".red,  not  represented  (E.  Ixxii.) 
Misrule,  mis.rule",  unjust  rule,  to  rule  badly ;  misruled'  (2  syl.), 
misrul'-ing  (Eule  xix.)     Unruled',  not  ruled  (Eule  Ixxii.) 
Miss,  plu.  misses,  mis'.ez,  the  title  of  address  conferred  on  young 

unmarried  women  above  the  lowest  grade ; 
Miss,  to  fail;  misses,  missed  (1  syl.),  miss'-ing,    Mist,  fog. 
"  Miss"  (title),  cont.  of  mistress.    "  Miss"  (verb),  Old  Eng.  miss[ian]. 
Missal,  mis'.sul.    Missel.     Missile,  mls'.s'l.    Missive,  mls'.siv. 
Missal,  the  mass-book  of  the  Latin  Church.   (Ital.  messale.) 
Missel,  a  bird  of  the  thrush  species.    (Germ,  viistcl-drossel.) 
Missile,  any  weapon  thrown.    (Lat.  missile,  mitto,  to  send.) 
Missive,  a  letter  or  message  sent.    (French  missive.) 
Misshape,  mis. shape',  to  shape   amiss;     misshaped'   (2  syl.} 

misshap'-ing  (Eule  xix.) ;   misshapen,  mis.sha'.p'n. 
Unshaped',  not  shaped  ;   unshapen  (Eule  Ixxii.) 
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Missile,  mis'.s'l,  a  weapon  to  be  thrown.    (See  Missal.) 
Mission,  mlsli'.un,   a  message,   a    missionary  station,   special 

missionaries,  persons  sent  on  any  special  business ; 
Missionary,  plu.  missionaries,  mish'.on.a.riz. 
Latin  missio,  gen.  missionis  (missus,  sent) ;  French  missionnaire ! ! 
Missive,  mis'.siv,  a  letter  or  messenger  sent.     Missile,  mis'.s'l,  a 
weapon  intended  to  be  thrown.  Missal,  missel  (see  Missal). 
Misspell  (not  misspel),  mis.spell',  to  spell  incorrectly;  misspelt', 

misspell-ing  (double  s  and  double  I). 
Misspend',  (past  and  past  part.)  misspent',  to  spend  amiss  ; 

misspend'-ing.     Unspent',  not  spent  (Eule  Ixxii.) 
Misstate,  mis.stute',  to  state  incorrectly;  misstat'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

misstat'-ing,  misstate'-ment  (double  s).    Unstat'ed. 
Mist,  fog.     Missed,  mist  (past  tense  of  the  verb)  miss  (q.v.) 

Mist'-y,  mist'i-ness  (R.  xi.),  mist'i-ly.     (0.  E.  mist,  misti(j.) 
Mistake',  (past)   mistook',  (past  part.)  mistaken,  mis.td'k'n; 

mistak'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  mistak'ing-ly,  mistaken-ly. 
I  am  mistaken  (deponent  verb),  I  make  a  mistake,  &c. 
Old  English  mis-tati[ari],  past  mis-toe,  past  part,  mis-tacen. 
Misteach,   (past)   mistaught,   (past  part.)  mistaught,  -tercJi, 
-taut;  misteach'-ing.     Untaught,  not  taught  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Old  English  mis-t<sc[ari],  past  mis-tathte,  past  part,  mis-tceht. 
fit  will  be  seen  that  the  useless  "  g"  is  interpolated.} 
Mister  (written  and  printed  Mr.),  the  title  of  address  to  men 
above  the  lowest  grade,  not  servants;  phi.  Messieurs  (cont. 
Messrs.)     When  given  to  a  firm,  pronounced  mezh'.erz. 
"Mister,"  a  corruption  of  Lat.  m&gister,  master;  Old  Fr.  maistre 

(now  maitre).     "Messieurs,"  Fr.  (plu.  of  monsieur),  mey.se 'eu. 
Mistime,  mis.time',  to  neglect  the  proper  time ;  mistimed'  (2  syl. ). 
mistlm'-ing.    Untime'-ly,  inopportune ;  untime'li-ness. 
Mistletoe,  mis''l.to,  a  parasitic  plant.     (Old  Eng.  mistcltd.) 
Mistral  (Fr.),  mis'.tral,  a  north-west  wind  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Mistranslate,  mis'. trans. late',  to  construe  incorrectly;  mistrans- 
lat'-ed    (R.   xxxvi.),   mistranslat'-ing ;    mistranslation, 
-trans. lay  ".shun.  ITntranslat'-ed,  not  translated  (R.  Ixxii.) 
Mistress,  fern,  of  Master,  mis'.tres,  mas'.ter,  a  teacher,  one  who 
employs  others.    As  a  title  of  address  it  is  not  now  em  - 
ployed,  we  use  Mrs.  (mis'.ez),  instead.     (0.  F.  maistresse.) 
Fr.  maistre,  now  maitre  (Lat.  magister),  maistr-esse,  now  maitr-esse. 
Mistrust,  mis.triist',  want  of  confidence,  to  doubt ;  mistrast'-ed 

(R,  xxxvi.),  mistrust'-ing,  mistrust'-ful  -trust'ful-ly. 
Distrust',  suspicion,  to  hold  in  suspicion;  distrust'-ed,  A-c. 
Untrust'-ed,  not  confided  in  (R.  Ixxii.) ;  untrusty,  &c. 
'•'  Distrust "  expresses  a  stronger  degree  of  doubt  than  mistmtt. 
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Misunderstand,  (past)  misunderstood,  (past  part.)  misunder- 
stood, mis'. tin. der. stand',  -stood'  (to  rhyme   with  good) ; 
misunderstand'-ing,  a  slight  quarrel,  error  of  judgment. 
Misuse,  (noun)  mis.uce',  (verb)  mis.uze',  ill  usage,  to  use  amiss; 

misused,  mis.uzed';  misus-ing  (Rule  xix.),  mis.uze'.ing. 
Misusage,  m\s.u.zage,  ill  treatment. 
Disuse,  (noun)  dis.uce',  (verb)  dis.uze',  discontinuance  of  the 

use,  to  discontinue  to  employ ;  disused,  disusing. 
Unused,  un.uzed',  not  used ;  unuse-ful,  un.uce'.ful,  &c. 
Mite  (1  syl,),  one  of  the  ac'ari,  common  in  cheese,  a  small  coin; 
Mity,  mlte'.y,  full  of  mites.     Might,  mite,  power;  might-y. 
"  Mite,"  Old  English  mite.     "  Might,"  Old  English  matht  or  miht. 
Mitigate,  mit'.i.yate,  to  alleviate;    mit'igat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
mit'igat-ing    (Rule  xix.),  mit'igant,  mit'jgat-or  (Rule 
xxxvii.);  mitigable,  mit'.i.ga.b'l;  mitigative,  mitf.i.ga.tiv. 
Mitigation,  mit'.i.gay",shiin,  alleviation. 
Latin  mltigatio,  inltigator,  mltigdre  (mltis  ago,  to  make  mild). 
Mitrailleuse  (French),  mit'tral.uze',  a  many-barrelled  gun  having 
the  barrels  bound  together  like  a  faggot.     First  used  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1870. 

Mitre,  ml'.t'r,  &  bishop's  crown,  junction  of  [mouldings]  at 
an  angle  of  45  cleg.,  to  join  [mouldings]  at  an  angle  of 
45  deg.;  mitred,  mi'.t'rd,  adorned  with  a  mitre,  joined 
at  an  angle  of  45  deg.;  mitring,  ml'.tring  (notmi'.ter.iny); 
mitre-square,   for   striking  angles;    mitre-wheels,    two 
wheels  of  equal  diameter  acting  together  with  their  axes 
at  right  angles  ;  mitriform  (not  -tre-),  ml'.tri.form  (in  Bot.) 
Latin  mitra  ;  French  mitre.     "Mitri-form"  is  ill-compounded. 
Mittens,  m'if'ns,  gloves  without  fingers,  also  called  mitts. 

(When  a  pair  can  be  separated  into  tv/o  perfect  articles,  it  has  a 
singular,  as  a  mitten,  a  glove,  otherwise  it  has  no  singular,  as  tongs, 
nutcrackers,  tweezers,  scissors,  &c.) 

Mittimus,  mlt'.ti.mm,  a  writ  authorising  the  removal  of  a  record, 
a  precept  to  a  goaler  to  keep  in  prison  the  person  named. 
(From  the  first  words  of  the  writ—  We  send.) 
Mix,   (past.)  mixed,   vtfxt,   (past  part.)  mixed,   to    mingle 

mix'-ing ;  mixedly,  wtix'.ed.ly ;  mix'-er,  mixtly. 
Mixture,  mix'.tchur ;  mix'-able ;   mixtion,  mix'. shun. 
Latin  miscere,  supine  mixtum  (Greek  misgo  or  mignumi,  to  mix). 
Mixen,  mix"n,  the  dunghill,  a  laystall.     "Better  wed  over  the 
mixen  than  over  the  moor,"  i.e.,  Better  wed  near  home 
than  among  strangers.     (Old  Eng.  mix,  dung,  mixen.) 
Mizzen  [or  mizen],  miz'.z'n,  a  spanker;  mizzen-mast,  the  after- 
most mast  of  a  ship.    (Italian  mezzana.) 

46-2 
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Mizzle,  nttz'.z'l,  a  fine  rain ;  to  rain  with  fine  rain ;  mizzled, 
miz'.z'ld;  mizzling,  miz'.liiig.  (Old  Eng.  mistel\iari\.) 

Mnemonics,  ne'.mon.iks,  the  art  of  aiding  memory.      (All  the 
sciences  with  this  ending  (except  arithmetic,  logic,  magic, 
music,  and  rhetoric)  are  plural,  Eule  Ixi.) ;  mnemonic. 
Gk.  mnimdntktis  (mnSmt,  memory) ;  Lat.  mnSmOnXca,  mnemOnfous. 
Moa,  mo'.ah.    Moor,  moo'r.    More,  more.    Mower,  mow'.er, 
Moa,  an  extinct  gigantic  bird  of  New  Zealand. 
Moor,  a  heath,  a  north  African.  (0.  E.  m6r;  Lat.  Mauritania.) 
More,  comp.  of  much.     (Old  Eng.  m&re,  comp.  of  mycle.) 
Mower,  one  who  mows.    (Old  English  mdw[ari],  to  mow.) 

Moan,  mane,  a  groan,  to  groan.      Mown,  cut  with  a  scythe. 
Moaned  (1  syl.),  moan'-ing  (noun  and  part.),  moan'ing-ly, 
moan'-er,  moan'-ful  (Eule  viii.),  moan'ful-ly. 
"Moan,"  Old  English  nu6n[ari],  past  mtznde,  past  part,  metned,. 
"  Mown,  Old  English  mdw[ari],  past  meow,  past  part,  mdwen. 

Moat,  mote,  a  ditch.    Mote.     Moot.     Mute. 

Moat'-ed,  having  a  moat ;  moat'-ing.     (Fr.  motte,  a  clod.) 
"Moat"  fa  "mound  "),  like  "dike,"  is  transferred  to  the  ditch. 
Mote,  a  fine  particle,  like  dust,  floating  in  the  air.  (O.E.  mot.) 
Moot,  debatable,  to  debate.     (Old  English  m6t,  a  council.) 
Mute  (1  syl.),  silent,  dumb.     (Latin  mutus,  dumb.) 

Mob,  the  rabble,  to  taunt,  to  jeer ;  mobbed,  mobd ;  mobb'-ing 
(Eulei.);  mobb'-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like," 
added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.);  mobb'ish-ly;  m5b-law. 

Mobocracy,  mob.o'k'.ra.sy,  the  rule  of  the  rabble  (a  hybrid). 

Mob-cap,  an  undress  cap  for  women  tied  under  the  chin. 

The  word  "  mob,"  applied  to  the  populace,  originated  in  the  "  Green 
Bibbon  Club,"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  "  The 
rabble  first  claimed  this  title  and  were  called  the  'mob'  [moWe 
vulgus]  in  the  assemblies  of  this  club  "  (Noi-th's  Exam.  p.  574). 

Mobile,  mo'Ml,  susceptible  of  motion;  mobility,  moMl'.l.ty. 

Mobilise  (not  mobalize,  Eule  xxxi.),  md.bll.ize,  to  call  into 
active  service ;  mo'bilised  (3  syh),  mobilis-ing  (E.  xix.) 

Mobilisation,  mo' '.bil.i.za" '.shun,  calling  troops  together  for 
active  service.  Demobilise,  to  dismiss  troops  from  active 
service;  demobilised,  demobilisa'tion,  &c. 

Lat.  mdbilis,  mobUUas  (movere,  to  move).  To  "mobilise  and  demo- 
bilise [troops] "  came  into  general  use  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

Mobocracy,  plu,  monocracies,  mob.ok'.ra.siz,  mob-government. 
Ochlocracy,  olt.lok' '.ra.cy  (Greek  ochlos,  the  mob). 
All  words  derived  from  the  Greek  kratia  are  spelt  with  -cy :  as  aris- 
tocracy, autocracy,  plutocracy,  democracy,  &c. 
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Mocassin,  mvk'.ka.sin  (not  mfik  Teas'. \n),  a  shoe  without  a  sole, 

•worn  by  American  Indians.     (Indian  word.) 
Mocha,  mo'.kah  (in  Arabia);  mocha-coffee,  mocha-stouc. 
Mock,  a  counterfeit,  a  sneer,  to  mimic,  to  deride ;  mocked  (1  syl.), 

mock'.ing,  mock'ing-bird,  inock'ing-ly,  mock'-er. 
Mockery,  plu.  mockeries,  mok.S.nz,  derision,  mimicry, 
To  make  a  mock  of,  to  turn  into  ridicule. 
Welsh  moc,  v.  mocio,  mociad,  a  mocking. 

Mode  (1  syl.),  manner.     Mood  [in  Gram.],  a  temper  of  mind. 
Modish,  mo'.dish,  fashionable;  mo'dish-ness. 
Modist,  mo'.dist.    Modiste,  mu.deest'.    Modest,  mod'.est. 
Modist,  one  who  follows  the  mode  or  fashion. 
Modiste,  a  fashionable  milliner.    (French  modiste.) 
Modest,  chaste,  diffident.    (Latin  modestus.) 
Latin  mddus;  French  mode,  modiste.    "Mood,"  Old  English  mdd. 
Model,  mod'.cl.    Modal,  md'.dal.    Module,  mod'diile. 

Mod'el,  a  pattern,  to  make  a  model;  modelled,  mod'eld, 

mod'ell-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -EL),  mod'ell-er.     (Fr.  module.) 
Modal,   md'.dul,   having  the    form   without   the   essence; 
ino'dal-ist,  one  who  considers  the  Trinity  as  three  modes, 
not  three  persons  ;  mo'dal.ly,  modality,     (Fr.  modalite.) 
Module,  mod'dule  (in  Arch.},  a  measure  equal  to  the  semi* 
diameter  of  a  column.    (Lat.  modulus,  chapter  of  a  pillar.) 
Moderate,  (adj.)  mod'.e.ret,  (verb)  mod'.S.rate,  temperate,  to  re- 
strain; mod'erat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  mod'erat-ing  (R.  xix.), 
mod'erate-ly,  mod'erat-or  (R.  xxxvii.),  moderator-ship 
{-ship,  office,  &c.),  mod'erate-ness. 

Moderation,  mod'. e.ray". shun ;  moderate,  mod'.$.rdh".to. 
Latin  mtidfiratio,  m6d€ralor,  m,6d£ratus,  v.  mtldgrari. 
Italian  moderate  (in  Mus.),  between  andante  and  allegro. 

Modern,  mod'.ern,  recent,  not  ancient ;  mod'ern-ness. 

Modernise,  mod'.ern.ize  (Rule  xxxi.),  to   make  modem; 

modern-ism,  modernised  (3  syl.),  mod'ernis-ing,  -Is-er. 
Modernisation,  mod'. er.ni.zay". shun ;  mod'ern-ist. 
Fr.  moderns  (Lat.  modo-ernus,  as  in  Jwdi-ernus,  hes-ternus,  &c.) 
Modest,  mod'.est.    Modist,  mo'.dist.    Modiste,  mo.deest'. 
Mod'est,  chaste,  diffident ;  mod'est-ly,  mod'esty. 
Mo'dist,  one  who  follows  the  mode  or  fashion.     (Fr.  mode.) 
Modiste,  mo.deest',  a  fashionable  milliner.     (Fr.  modiste.) 
Latin  mtidestia,  m&destus  fmddus};  French  modeste,  modestie. 
Modicum,  phi.  modicums,  mod'.Lkum,  a  small  quantity. 
Latin  mMicum-,  plu.  rnddl^a  (mMus,  a  measure). 


Modify,  mod'.i.fy,  to  change  slightly;  modifies,  mod'.i.fize; 
modified  (Rule  xi.),  mod'.i.fide  ;  mod'ify-ing,  mod'ifi-er, 
modifi'-able ;  modifiability,  mod'.i.fi'.a.bil".i.ty. 

Modification,  mod'. tfi.kay". shun,  a  slight  alteration. 
Latin  mfidificatio,  v.  mticttficare;  French  modification,  v.  modifier. 
Modish,  mo'. dish;  modist,  modiste,  <fec.     (See  Mode.) 
Modulate,  mod'du.late.    Moderate,  mod'.e.rate. 

Modulate  [the  voice],  to  speak  more  musically,  not  so  harshly; 
Moderate  [the  voice],  to  speak  more  softly,  not  so  loud. 
Mod'ulat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  mod'ulat-ing  (Rule  xix.). 
Mod'ulat-or  (Rule  xxxi.);  modulation,  mod' 'du.lay" '.shun. 
Lat.  mOdtilatio,  mdd&lator,  mddulari,  to  warble ;  Fr.  modulation. 
Module,  mod'.ule  (in  Arch.),  a  measure  equal  to  the  semi-diameter 

of  a  column.     (Lat.  modulus,  the  chapter  of  a  pillar.) 
Modal,  mo'.dal,  having  the  form  without  the  essence. 
Model,  mod'. el,  a  pattern.     (French  modele  ;  Latin  modus.) 
Mo380-Gothic,  mee'.so  goth'.ik,  pertaining  to  the  Goths  who  settled 

in  Mce'sia,  in  Europe,  the  language  of  the  Mceso-Goths. 
Mogul  [or  mongul],  mo.gul',  a  native  of  Mongo'lia  (E.  Asia). 
Great  mogul',  the  ruler  of  the  Moguls  (extinct). 
Mongolian,  mon.go'M,an,  a  native  of  Mongo'lia. 
Mohair,  mo'. hare,  hair  of  Ango'ra  goats  (Asia  Minor). 
Du  Levantin  moiacar,  fitoffe  en  poll  de  ch5vre  (Bouillet). 
Mohammed,  mo.ham'.med;  moham'medan,  mohain'medan-ism ; 

moham'medan-Ise.     (See  Mahomet.) 

Mohawk  or  mohock,  mo'.hawk,  a  set  of  ruffians  who  infested 
London  in  the  last  century,  a  tribe  of  American  Indiana. 
Moidore,  moy'.dor  (not  moy'.a.dor),  a  Portuguese  coin  =  27s. 

French-Portuguese  for  moeda  d'  ouro. 

Moiety,  plu.  moieties,  moi'.e.tiz,  the  half.     (French  moitic.) 
Moil  (1  syl.),  to  toil ;    moiled  (1  syl.),  moil'-ing,  moil'-er. 
Moire  (French),  mwor,  a  wavy  appearance  called  "watering":  as 
moire  de  sole,  moire  de  laine,  moire  de  coton ;    moiiv, 
mwar'ray,   watered :    as   moire"    antique,   ruban    moire ; 
moirage,  mivor'rage,  "  watering"  fabrics. 

Moist  (1  syl.),  damp  ;   moist'-ness,  moist'-ly,  moist-ful  (R.  viii.) 
Moisten,  mois"n,  to  make  damp  (-en  in  verbs  means  "to 
make");  moistened,  mois"nd;   moisten-ing,  mois"nin(/ ; 
moisten-er,  mois"ner:  moisture,  mois'.tchiir;  -less. 
Old  French  moiste,  now  moite,  moiture. 
Mo'lar  [tooth,  plu.  teeth],  the  grinders.    (Latin  mola,  a  mill.) 
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Molasses  (Ought  to  be  Melasses),  mo.las'.seez,  treacle,  syrup. 

(The  word  is  both  sing,  and  plu.  In  speaking  of  a  single  specimen 
we  say  This  molasses  is  excellent,  but  in  speaking  of  different  speci- 
mens we  say  These  molasses  are  excellent.) 

Port,  melasses;  Fr.  milasse;  Gk.  mAli,    ("Mo-"  is  a  blunder.) 

Hole  (1  syl.),  a  little  animal  that  throws  up  mole-hills,  a  mound. 
Mole-spot,  a  mark  on  the  human  skin ;  mole-bat,  a  fish  ; 
mole-cast,  a  mole-hill ;    mole-eyed,  -ide,  nearly  blind ; 
mole-catcher ;    mole-skin,  a  stout  twilled  cotton  cloth 
with  close  pile ;  mole-track,  the  "  run  "  of  a  mole. 
"Mole "  (the  animal),  Dutch  mole ;  O. E.  molde-weorpe,  mould-thrower. 
"Mole"  (a  mound),  French  mole ;  Latin  moles,  a  mound. 
"Mole"  (a  spot),  Old  English  mdl  or  mM,  a  mole  or  spot. 

Molecule,  mo'.le.kule   (not  mol'.e.kule),  a  small  mass,  a  very 

minute  particle  of  matter;   molecular,  mo.lek'.ii.lar ; 
Molecular  attraction,  mo.lek' 'M.lar  at'.truk.shun. 
Molecularity,  mo'M.ku.lar"rl.ty,  the  state  of  being... 
French  molecule;  Latin  moles,  a  mass,  with  -cule,  diminutive. 
Molest,  mS.lestf,  to  annoy ;  molest'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  molest'-ing, 
molest'-er,  molest'-ful;    molestation,  mol'.es.tay".shun. 
Latin  mSlestia,  molestus,  v.  mtilestiire,  to  vex  ;  French  molester. 
Molinist,  md'.lin.ist,  a  disciple  of  Mo'lina,  a  Spanish  priest, 

whose  opinions  resembled  those  of  Armin'ius. 
Molinism,  mo'.lm.izm,  the  dogmas  of  Mo'lina. 
Mollify,  mol'.ltfy,  to  soften,  to  appease;    mollifies  (Rule  xi.), 
inf'l'.lt.fize  ;       mollified,      wwl'.U.fide  ;       mol'lif  I-er  ; 
mollifl-able,  mol'lify-ing.    Mollification,  -hay"  .shun. 
Lat.  molliffcdtio,  molltf'tcdre  (mollis,  soft).     "Mollification"  not  Fr. 
Mollusc,  mol'.lusk,  snails,  slugs,  oysters,  and  other  animals  de- 
void of  a  bony  skeleton ;  mollusca,  mol.lns'.kah,  Cuvier's 
second  great  "  division "  of  the  animal  kingdom ;   mol- 
his'can;  molluscous,  mol.ltis' .Tins ;  molluskite,  mol.lus'.- 
kite  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil),  a  mollusc  fossilised. 
Molluscoida,  mol'.liis.koi".dah,  molluscs  with  horny  integu- 
ments.    (Latin  molluscus ;  Greek  eidos,  like  a  mollusc.) 
In  Latin  we  have  mollusca  and  molluscum,  but  they  do  not  mean 
"mollusc."    Cuvier  has  taken  the  word  and  given  it  a  special  sig- 
nification (mollis,  Greek  mdldkos,  soft). 

Moloch,  mu'.lok,  chief  god  of  the  Phenicians  and  Ammonites. 
Moly,  md'.ly,  a  fabulous  herb  mentioned  by  Homer.    (Gk.  molu.) 
Moment,  mo'. merit,  COth  part  of  a  minute,  an  instant,  importance. 
Momentaneous  (R.  Ixvi.),  mo'.men.tay".ne.us,  momentary. 
Momentary,    md'.men.tu.ry,    lasting    only    an    instant; 
mo'mentari-ly  (Rule  xi.) ;  mo'ment-ly,  every  moment ; 
Momentous,    mo.men'.tifs,    important;     momen'tous.ly, 

momen'tous-ness.     Momen'tum,  impetus. 
Latin  momentdneus,  momentarius,  momentum. 
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Mon-  (Greek  prefix),  alone,  only  one.     (Greek  mOnos.) 
This  prefix  is  always  mono-  except  when  -a  follows. 
Monad,  mon'.ud  (not  mo'.nad),  an  ultimate  atom ;  monadic, 

mon.adf.1k;  monadical,  mon.ud' .i.kul. 
Greek  mOnas,  gen.  mdnad[os],  a  unit,  an  atom. 
Mon-adelphia,  mon'.a.del".fi.ah  (in   Bot.),  plants  Laving 
hermaphrodite  flowers  in  which  (like  the  mallow)  all  the 
stamens  are  united  into  one  hundle  through  which  the 
pistil  passes;  monadelph,  mon'.a.delf,  one  of  the  mona- 
delphia;  monadelphian,  -a.del".fi.un;  monadelphous. 
Greek  monos  adelphia,  a  solitary  brotherhood. 

(Linnaeus  called  the  stamens  of  flowers  manhood  (andria),  the  pistils 
womanhood  (gynia),  and  stamens  in  bundles  brotherhood  (adelphia). 

Monarch,  mon'.ark,  a  sovereign,  a  sole  ruler; 

Monarchy,  plu.  monarchies,  mon'.ar.klz,  the  dominion  of  a 

monarch;   mon'arch-ist,  mon'.ar.kist. 
Monarch'-al,  suitable  to  a  monarch,      monarchical,  mo.~ 

nar'.ki.kul,    vested    in    a    monarch,    pertaining     to... ; 

monarch'ical-ly ;   monarchic,  mo.nar'.kik. 
Monarchise,   mon'.ar.kize,   to   assimilate   to   a  monarchy ; 

monarchised,  mon'.ar.klzd  ;    monarchis-ing  (Rule  xix.), 

mon'.ar.kize. ing,  tyrannising. 

Greek  mdnarchos,  mdnarchia  (mdnos  archo,  I  rule  alone). 
Monastery,  plu.  monasteries,    mon'.as.terriz,   a  convent; 

monastic,     mo.nas'.tik ;       monastical,      mo.nus'M.kul ; 

monas'tical-ly ;    monasticism,  mo.nas'.ti.sizm. 
Monasticon,  mo.nas'.ti.kon,  a  book  on  monasteries. 
Greek  mffnasUnon  (monos,  alone) ;  Latin  mtinasterium,  mtinasticus. 
Monday,  mun'.day,  the  first  secular  day  of  the  week. 

Old  English  monan-dceg,  the  day  sacred  to  the  moon  (mono,). 
-monde  (Fr.),  mond;   beau-monde,  la'  mDnd',  the  fashionable 

world ;    demi-monde,   dem'.i  mond,  a    euphemism    for 

what  the  Greeks  called  JiStairai  (hetcerce).    Plato  defines 

hetaira  as   "  moretrix   specioso    nomine    rem    odiosam 

denotante."     Plut.  et  Athen. 
Money,  miin'.y.    Cash. 

Money,  current  coin,  that  which  represents  money. 

Cash,  money  kept  in  a  till,  money  as  an  article  of  trade,  as 

in  banks,  &c.    (French  caisse,  a  strong  box.) 
Moneys  (not  monies,  Hale  xiii.),  different  sums  of  money 

collectively  considered ; 
Moneyed  (often  but  improperly  written  monied,  Rule  xiii.), 

rich ;  moneyer,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  mint  to 

superintend  the  coining  of  money ;   money-less. 
Monetary,  mun'.e.terry.    Monitory,  mmi'.i.to.ry; 
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Monetary,  pertaining  to  money ; 

Monitory,  admonition,  warning.     (Latin  mSneo.) 

Mon'ey  -  chang'er,     monkey  -  lend'er,     mon'ey  -  ma'king, 

mon'ey-mark'et,  mon'ey-mat'ters,  mon'ey-or'der ; 
Money- scrivener,  mun'.y  skriv"n.er,  one  who  raises  money 

for  others ;  money's  worth,  mun'.iz  wurth. 
Old  Eng.  mynet,  mynetere,  a  moneyer ;  Fr.  monnaie  1 1    The  Roman 
mint  was  once  the  temple  of  Juno  Mone'ta  (the  warner  of  danger  . 
-monger,  mung'ger,  a  dealer :  as  fish-monger,  fell-monger,  iron- 
monger, cheese-monger.    (Old  English  monger,  a  dealer.) 
Old  Eng.  mangere,  a  merchant,  v.  mang[ian],  to  traffic,  mang-hiis. 
Mongolian,  mon.go  'M.an,  a  native  of  Mongolia.     (See  Mogul.) 
Mongrel,  mun'.grel,  of  a  mixed  breed,  [a  dog]  not  thorough-bred. 

Old  English  meng[ian],  to  mix,  with  diminutive  affix. 
Monition,  mo.nlsh'.un,  warning;  monitive,  mon'.i.tw: 

Monitor,  mon'X.tor  (R.  xxxvii.),/em.  monitress,  mon'.i.tres ; 
monitorial,   mon'.i.tur"ri.al;    monitor'ial-ly,   monitor- 
ship  (-ship,  office,  <fec.),  the  office  of  a  monitor. 
Monitory,  monetary,  mdn'.i.tdrry,  mun'.S.tarry. 
Monitory,  containing  advice  or  warning. 
Monetary,  relating  to  money.     (See  Money.) 
Latin  tntinUio,  mtinltor,  fern,  mtinttrix,  mtinttorius,  y.  m&neo. 
Monk,  munk.    Friar,  frl'.ar.    Nun. 

Monk,  member  of  a  monastery,  a  hermit. 

Friar,  an  outdoor  or  free  religious  brother. 

Nun,  member  of  a  convent  for  women. 

Cloister-monk,  a  monk  who  actually  lives  in  the  monasterv. 

Extra-monk,  a  monk  who  serves  a  monasterial  church  and 

does  not  live  in  a  monastery,  but  in  his  parish. 
"Monk,"  Old  English  monec  or  munuc;   Latin  mtinlchus;   Greek 

mdnlchds  (minis,  alone,  or  separate  [from  the  world]). 
"  Friar,"  Fr.  fr&re  ;  Lat.  frater,  a  brother.    "  Nun,"  Old  Eng.  nunne. 
Monkey,  mun'.ky.    Ape  (1  syl.)    Baboon,  lii.boon. 
Monkey,  phi.  monkeys,-  have  long  tails,  £500. 
Baboon,  pin.  baboons,  have  short  tails. 
Ape,  pin.  apes  (1  syl.),  have  no  tails  at  all. 
"Monkey,"  Ital.  monicchio  (monna,  a  she-ape).    "Ape,"  Old  E.  ana 
"  Baboon,"  Fr.  babuin  (babine,  with  aug.,  large-lipped  [animal]). 
Mon'o-  mon-  before  -a  (Gk.  prefix),  alone,  singly.     (Gk.  mbnos.) 
Mono-basic,  mon'.o-bd'.sik,  one  part  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 
Greek  wi<mo-[m8n6's]&asw,  only  one  [part]  of  base. 
Mon'o-cardian,  -kar'.di.un,  having  (like  fish  and  reptiles; 

only  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  in  the  heart. 
Greek  mono-  karcUv,  tt\e  heart  with  only  one  [auricle  and  venticle]. 
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Mon'o-car'pon,  bearing  fruit  only  once  and  then  dying,  an 

annual;  mono-carpous,  -kar'.pus.     (Gk.  karpos,  fruit.) 
Mono-cerous,  mo.nos'.e.rut,  having  only  one  horn  or  tusk. 
Greek  mo?w>-[monos]fc<Jr<M,  only  a  single  horn. 
Mono-chord,  mon'.o.kord,  &  one  stringed  instrument  for 

testing  intervals.     (Greek  monos  chords,  single  string.) 
Mon'o-chrome,   -krome,  a  painting   of   only  one    colour : 

as  sepia  or  indian  ink;  mon'o-chromatic,  -kro.m&tf.lk. 
Greek  mono-[m6n5s]c7ir<3ma,  only  one  colour. 
Mon'o-cotyledon,  -kot'ty.lee".don  (not  ko.til'.e.don),  a  plant 
(like  wheat)  with  only  one  seed-lobe);   mon'o-cotyledo- 
nous,  -kot'ty.lee"do.nii,s.     Plants  with  two  seed-lobes  are 
di-cotyle'dons.  Plants  without  a  seed-husk  a-cotyle'dons. 
Greek  mono-[mon&s]fc<KwZe'cfcm,  a  socket,  husk,  or  lobe. 
Monocracy,  mon.ok'.ra.sy,  government  vested  in  one  ruler ; 

monocrat,  mftn'.o.krat,  a  monarch. 
Greek  w<MO-[m5nSs]fcraiia,  government  vested  in  one. 
Monocular,  mon.ok' '.u.lar,  having  only  one  eye;   monocule, 
mon'.o.kule,  a  one-eyed  insect.    Binocular,  bl-nok' '.u.lar, 
having  two  eyes  or  eye-tubes. 

"Binocular,"  Lat.  binus  oc&lus,  double-eye,  is  a  good  compound,  but 
"monocular"  (Gk.  monos,  Lat.  oculus)  is  a  disgraceful  hybrid. 
Unocular,  a  good  Latin  compound,  would  have  done  as  well. 

Mon'o-dactylous,  -dak'.ty.lits,  having  but  one  toe. 
Greek  mono-[m$n8s]dalctiilos,  with  only  one  toe  or  finger. 
Mon'o.don,  a  animal  (like  the  narwhal  or  sea-unicorn),  with 

only  one  tootb.  (Gk.  mono-  odous,  gen.  odontos,  one  tooth.) 
Monody,  plu.  monodies  (Eule  xliv.),  mon'.o.diz,  a  poem  on 

the  death  of  a  friend  (sung  by  a  person  to  himself  in 

solitude.)     (Greek  mow-  [monos]  6d£,  solitary  ode.) 
Moncecia,  mon.e' .se.ah,  plants  which  have  both  stamens 

and  pistils  on  the  same  plant ;  moncecian ;  monoecious, 

mon.e' .si.us.     (Greek  mon-[mon6s]-oikia,  one  dwelling.) 
Monogamy,  mo.nog'.u.my,  marriage  restricted  to  one  wife. 

Living  in  marriage  with  more  than  one  wife  at  the  same 

time  is  called  porygamy,^o.%'.a.m?/  ;    monog'amist ; 

monogamous,  vio.nog'.a.mus. 

Greek  mono-[w8n8s]gamos,  single  marriage ;  polus  g&mtis,  many  wives. 
Mono-gram,  mon'.o.gram  (not  md'.no.gram),  a  cipher,  the 

interlaced  initial  letters  of  a  person's  name. 

Monogram'mic.     Monogrammat'ic. 

Monogram'mic,  pertaining  to  a  monogram ; 

Monogrammat'ic,  in  the  style  of  a  monogram. 
Greek  monos  gramma,  [two  or  more]  letters  [weaved  into]  one. 
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Monograph,  mon'.o.gruf  (not  mo'.no.grcif),  a  treatise  limited 
to  one  subject  or  object ;  monograpliist,  mo.nog'.ru.fist ; 
monographic,  mon'.o.graf".ik  ;  monograph'ical,  -gruf".- 
i.Ml;  inonograph'ical-ly ;  monography,  mo.noy'.ra.fy. 
Greek  mono-[m8n6s]graph6, 1  write  on  one  thing  only. 

Mon'o-gynia,  -djin'.i.ah,  plants  which  have  only  one  pistil 
or  stigma  in  a  flower;  monogyn,  mon'.o.djin,  a  plant 
with  only  one  pistil ;  monogynian,  mon'.o.djin".l.(in ; 
monogynous,  mo.nodg'.y.nus ;  monogyncecial,  mon'.o- 
djln.e"  .si.al,  fruits  formed  by  the  pistil  of  one  flower. 

Greek  monos  gunia,  single  womanhood.  Linnasus  called  pistils  the 
"womanhood,"  and  stamens  the  "manhood"  fandriaj  of  flowers. 
"  Monogyn  oecial,"  mono-  gunia,  -oikos,  the  single-pistil's  abode. 

Mono-lith,  mon'.o.Kth,  a  pillar  made  of  only  one  stone; 

monolithic,  mon'.o.Kth" 3k.     (Greek  lithos,  a  stone.) 
Mono-logue,  mori.d.log  (not  md'.nS.log),  a  soliloquy,  a  scene 

or  drama  with  only  one  character  or  speaker ;    a  scene 

with  more  than  one  speaker  is  a  dialogue ;    monologist, 

mo.nol'o.djist ;    monology,  iiw.nol'.o.djy. 

These  words  in  -logue  are  from  the  French,  the  -ue  is  perfectly  need- 
less and  quite  un-English.  "Monolog"  and  "Dialog"  would  bo 
far  preferable  (Greek  monos  log[os],  a  soliloquy.  Dia-log[os]). 

Mono-mania,  mon' .o.may" .ni.ah  (not  mo'. no...),  mad  on  oiie 

subject ;    mon'o-maniac,    -may'. nt.uk  ;     monomaniacal, 

mon'.o.md.nl"a.kul ;   monomani'acal-ly. 
Greek  m<J/to-[m6n8s]m<?nfa,  madness  [on]  one  single  point. 
Monomial,  mo.nd'.mi.al  (in  Algebra),  one  term  :  as  2a&;  an 

expression  with  two  terms  (as  a  +  b)  is  a  bino'mial;  with 

three  terms  (as  a  +  %ab  +  b)  a  trino'mial. 

Tf  drawn  from  the  Greek,  bi-nomial  should  be  di-nominl. 
If  drawn  from  the  Latin,  mononomial  should  be  unnomial. 
The  prefixes  mono-,  di-,  tri-  with  tfncJma  or  dntima,  (Greek). 
The  prefixes  un-,  bi-,  tri-  with  nomen  (Latin). 
Mon'o-morphous,  -mor'.fus,  having  but  one  form;  insects 

which  change  their  form  are  met'amorphic. 
Mon'o-petalous,  -pet'.a.lfts,  having  the  corolla  in  one  piece 

as  the  primrose.    (Greek  petalon,  a  petal.) 
Monophthong,  mo. nof. thong,  two  contiguous  vowels  only 
one  of  which  is  sounded :  as  ea  in  "  speak,"  ie  in  "  piece." 
Diphthong,  dif  .thong,  two  vowels  combined  into  a  new 

vowel  sound :  as  mi  in  "  prowl,"  oi  in  "  boil." 
Triphthong,  trif '.thong,  three  concurring  vowels  sounded 
as  one :  as  beauty,  purlieus. 

Greek  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-  phthoggos,  single,  double,  triple  [vowel] 
sound,  v.  phtheggtimai,  to  utter  a  sound. 

Monopolise,  mo.nop'.o.lize,  to  engross  the  whole ;  monop'o- 
llsed  (4  syl.),  monop'olls-ing  (Rule  xix.);  monop'olls-er, 
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one  who  arrogates  to  himself  or  engrosses  the  whole; 
monop'olist,  one  who  is  a  monopoliser. 
Monopoly,  plu.  monopolies,  mo.nop'o.ttz,  the  right  of  exclu- 

sive  sale  in  an  article  either  by  patent  or  otherwise. 
Greek  m<5n<J-[monos]  p6le6, 1  alone  deal  in  [the  article]. 
Monopteral,  mo.nop'.te.rul,  one-winged,  i.e.,  a  temple  with- 

out  a  cella.     (Greek  monos  pteron,  only  one  wing.) 
Mono-sperinous,  mon'.o.sper".mus,  one-seeded,  as  a  plum; 
mon'o-sperm,  a  monospermous  plant. 
Di-spennous,  dis'.per.mus,  two-seeded,  as  the  barberry; 

dispenn,  dis'.perm,  a  dispermous  plant. 
Tri-spermous,     tris'-per-mus,    three-seeded ;     trispenn, 

tns'-perm,  a  trispermous  plant. 
Poly-spermous,    pol'.i-sper'.mus,    many-seeded,    as    an 

apple;  polyspenn,  pol' .i.sperm,  a  many-seeded  plant. 
Greek  m6no-,  di-,  tri-,  p6lu-  sperma,  one,  two,  three,  many  seeds. 
Mono-stich,  mon'.o.stik  (not  -stich),  a  poem  complete  in  one 

verse,  a  line  of  poetry  complete  in  itself. 
Distich,  dis'.stik,  a  poem  consisting  of  two  verses,  two  lines 

of  poetry  complete  in  themselves. 
Greek  mono-  di-,  stichos,  a  verse. 
Mon'o-syllable,  -syl'.la.b'l,  a  word  of  one  syllable. 
Dis'-syllable,  a  word  of  two  syllables. 
Tri-syllable,  tris'.sil.lu.Vl,  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
Pol'y-syllable,  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables. 
Fr.  dissyllable,  trissyllable.    Very  absurdly  we  have  been  led  by  the 
French  in  one  of  these  words  and  not  in  the  other.     "  Dissyllable" 
should  have  only  one  s  (Gk.  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  polu-  sullabe). 
Mon'o-tone,  -tone,  a  succession  of  sounds  all  having  the 
same  pitch ;  monotonous,  mo.not'o.nus,  having  a  uniform 
same-ness ;  monot'onous-ly ;  monotony,  mo.not'.o.ny. 
Greek  m<5)w>-[monos]  tOnOs,  only-one  tone. 
Monseigneur,  plu.  Messeigneurs,  moh'n.sen'.y'r,  plu.  ma.sen.y'r', 

a  title  given  to  bishops  and  abbots  in  France. 
During  the  Empire  this  title  was  given  to  all  the  nobility,  lay  as  well 
as  clerical,  and  corresponded  with  our  titles  of  your  grace,  your 
lordship.  The  dauphin  son  of  Louis  XIV.  was  styled  simply 
"  Monseigneur,"  other  dignitaries  had  a  name  or  title  added :  as 
Monseigneur  le  Prince,  Monseigneur  Dupanloup. 

Monsieur,  plu.  Messieurs,  mo.se'cu',  plu.  ma.se'eu',  the  Fr.  title 
of  address  equivalent  to  our  Mr.  and  Messrs.,  mezh'.erz. 

With  this  important  difference,  either  word  can  be  used  alone,  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  proper  name,  as  we  at  one  time  used  Sir  or 
Sirs.  This  useful  address,  especially  in  speaking  to  strangers,  is 
unhappily  tabooed,  except  from  servants,  or  when  tradesmen  and 
operatives  address  the  "  gentry." 

French  mon  »icur,  my  sir,  my  Mr. ;  plu.  men  sicurs,  my  sirs,  &c. 
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Monsoon,  mon.soon',  a  periodical  wind  iu  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
seas,  blowing  S.W.  from  April  to  October,  and  N.E.  from 
October  to  April.  (Fr.  monson;  Malay  moseen,  season.) 

Monster,  mon'.ster,  a  being  of  frigbtful  aspect  or  character,  huge  ; 

monstrous,  mon'.strus ;   mon'strous-ly,  moii'strous-iiess. 

Monstrosity,  plu.   monstrosities,   mon.stros'.i.tiz,    an    un- 

natural  production.     (Latin  monstrum,monstrose,  adv.) 
The  word  means  something  to  be  "pointed  at,"  v.  monstrare. 

Montanist,  mon.tay'.nist  (not  mon'.ta.nist),  a  disciple  otMontaniis , 
a  Phrygian  bishop  of  the  second  century ;  Montanistic, 
mfm.td.nis' .tik ;  Montanism,  mon.tay' .nizm. 

Month,  miinth,  four  weeks,  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the 
year;  month'-ly,  every  month.  Cal'endar  month,  one 
of  the  twelve  months  termed  January,  February,  &c. 
Lunar  month,  four  weeks.  Bimonthly,  twice  a  month. 

The  word  bimonthly,  meaning  "  twice  a  month,"  is  quite  indefen- 
sible. It  can  only  mean  every  two  monlhs,  as  "biennial"  means 
every  two  years.  Besides,  the  word  is  a  hybrid  at  its  best,  bi-  being 
Latin,  and  month  Anglo-Saxon.  It  should  be  Twy-monthly,  or  bi- 
menstrual,  or  l/i-mestral.  (Old  Eng.  mondth,  mtfndthlic,  monthly.) 

Monument,  mon'.u.ment,  a  structure  in  memory  of  the  dead,  an 

enduring  memorial ;   monumen'tal,  monumen'tal-ly. 
Latin  monumentum  (mdneo,  to  put  in  mind) ;  French  monumental. 
-mony,  -mun'y  (Lat.  -mon-ia),  added  to  abstract  nouns :  ceremony. 
Mood  (in  Gram.),  temper  of  mind.      Mode   (1  syl.),  fashion  ; 
mood'-y,  crotchety  in  temper,  gloomy ;  mood'i-ly,  -ness. 
" Mood,"  O.  E.  mdd,  mddlic,  moody.   "Mode," Fr.  mode ;  Lat.  mfidus. 
Moon,  the  earth's  satellite  (3  syl.) ;    moon'et,  a  little  moon ; 
moon'-y,  dreamy;  moon'i-ly  (R.  xi.);  moon-ing,  absent- 
minded;  moon -less;  moon-beam,  -beem;  moon-calf,  plu. 
moon.calves  (R.  xxxviii.),  a  dolt;  moon-fish;  moon-light, 
-lite;   moon-lit,  illuminated  by  the  moon  ;   moon-shine  ; 
moon-stone,  an  iridescent  stone ;  moon-struck,  lunatic. 
Old  English  mono,,  mtinallc,  moony,  mdnan-dceg,  Monday. 
Moor,  moo'r  (not  mar).    More,  mo'r  (not  mdr),  comp.  of  much. 
Moor,  moo'r,  an  extensive  waste,  a  native  of  North  Africa, 

to  fasten  a  boat  with  a  rope,  or  a  ship  with  anchors. 
Moorish,  moo'r-ish,  fenny,  pertaining  to  the  Moors; 
Moor-cock,  fern,  moor -hen,  both  moor-fowl ; 
Moor-buz'zard,  moor-land,  moor-stone. 
Moor  (verb) ;   moored,  moo'rd ;   moor-ing ;    moor-ings,  the 

anchors,  chains,  &c.,  employed  to  moor  a  vessel; 
Moor-age,  a  place  where  a  vessel  can  be  moored. 
"Moor"  (a  heath),  Old  Eng.  m6r,  mdr-land,  m6r-h<£th,  moor-heath. 
"  Moor"  (of  N.  Africa),  Latin  Mauritania  (Greek  amaurtis,  dark). 
"Moor"  (to  fasten),  Spanish  amarrar;  French  amarrer. 
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Moose-deer,  moo's-deer,  the  American  elk.    (Amer.  Ind.) 
Moot,  doubtful,  to  discuss;  moot'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  moot'-ing. 
A  moot  point,  a  question  still  undetermined ;  moot'-able. 
Old  English  m6t,  v,  m<ft[ian],  past  mdtode,  past  part,  mdtod. 
Mop,  a  "  broom  "  made  of  thrums,  to  mop.    Mope  (1  syl.),  to  sulk. 
Mop,  mopped,  mopt;  mopp'-ing  (R.  i.);  mopp'-et,  a  rag-doll. 
Mope,  moped  (1  syl.),  mop-ing  (Rule  xix.),  mop-ish. 
"  Mop,"  Welsh  mop.     "  Mope,"  Dutch  moppen,  to  sulk. 
Mope  (1  syl.),  to  sulk;    moped  (1  syl.),  mop-ing  (Rule  xix.), 

mop'ing-ly,  mop'-ish,  mSp'ish-ly,  mop'ish-ness. 
Mop,  to  use  a  mop ;  mopped,  mopt ;  mopp'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
"  Mope,"  Dutch  moppen,  to  sulk.     "Mop,"  Welsh  mop. 
Moraine  (Swiss),  mo. rain',  the  stones,  sand,  and  debris  drawn 
from  the  highlands  by  glaciers  and  deposited  in  valleys.  &c. 
Moral,  mor'ral,  a  practical  lesson.    Morale,  mo.rdhl. 

Moral  (adj.),  relating  to  the  conduct  of  men,  subject  to  tho 

moral  law,  supported  by  evidence  or  experience ; 
Morally,  mor'rul.ly  ;  morals,  motives  of  conduct. 
Morality,  mo.ral' A.ty ;  moralities,  mo.ral'.ttiz,  moral  dramas 

which  succeeded  miracle  plays. 

Moralise   (Rule   xxxi.),  mor'rul.lze,   to   inculcate   practical 
moral  lessons;    mor'alised  (3  syh),  mor'alls-ing  (Rule 
xix.);  mor'alls-er,  one  who  moralises. 
Moralisation,  mor'rul.i.zay" .shun. 

Moral  agent,  one  capable  of  knowing  right  from  wrong. 
Moral  philosophy,  -fi.los'.o.fy,  that  branch  of  philosophy 

which  treats  of  man's  social  relations  and  duties. 
Moral  sense,  that  sense  or  feeling  whereby  we  weigh  con- 

duct  and  motives  of  conduct. 

Morale  (French),  mo.r&hl',  moral  object  or  inference. 
Latin  mordlis,  moralttas  (mos,  gen.  mow,  custom,  temper,  &c.) 
Morass,  md.ras',  a  marsh,  a  fen ;  moras'sy,  marshy. 

Old  English  mdr,  plu.  mtfras,  fens,  bogs,  marshes. 
Moravian,  mo.ray' .vi.cin,  adj.  of  Mora'via  or  of  the  society  called 

Mora'vians ;  Moravianism,  mo.ray'.viMn.&m. 
Morbid,  mor'Md,  unhealthy;  mor'bid-ly,  mor'bid-ness. 

Morbid  anatomy,  that  part  of  anatomical   study  which 

treats  of  the  effect  of  disease  on  the  animal  body. 
Morbidity,  morMd'.i.ty.    Morbific,  -bif'.ik,  causing  disease. 
Latin  morbldus,  inorMMtas,  morbtficus  (morbus,  disease). 
Mordant,  mor'.dant  (for  fixing  dyes).    Mordent  (in  Botany). 

Mordacious,  mor.day' .shus  (adj.  from  Latin  words  in  -x  make 

4ous,  not  -eous,  Rule  Ixvi.) ;   mordacions-ly. 
Mordacity,  mor.das'&.ty.    (Latin  mordax,  gen.  mordacis.) 
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More,  mo'r  (not  mdr),  comp.  of  much.    Moor,  moo'r  (q.v.) 
More  than  probable,  little  short  of  quite  certain. 
"More"  has  two  siipplied  positives,  its  own  being  lost : — 

1.  Many,  (comp.)  more,  (super.)  most  (Old  English,  maneg). 

2.  Mucn,  (comp.)  more,  (super.)  most  (Old  English,  micel). 
"More"  is  from  the  obsolete  adj.  mag  or  mah,  (comp.)  mah-re, 

(super.)  mah-ost.     "Mag"  means  the  quality  of  being  able  or 
sufficient,  whence  the  v.  mag[an],  to  be  able. 

MorelT  or  morell'o,  a  cherry.    Morel',  an  edible  fungus. 

f  These  words  are  totally  distinct,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  preserve  a 

distinction  in  the  spelling,  although  both  are  often  spelt  morel. ) 
"Morell  or  Morello"  cherry  is  also  called  The  Mil'an  cherry. 
"Morel"  (the edible  fungus),  Fr.  morelle;  Ital.  morella.-  Ger.  morchcl. 

Moreover,  mo'r.o'.ver,  besides,  further-more. 

Moresque,  md.resk',  arabesque.     (French  moresque,  Moorish.) 

Morganatic  [marriage],  mdr'.ga.nut".ik.  A  licence  allowed  in 
Germany  to  the  nobility  to  many  a  woman  without  her 
taking  either  the  title,  rank,  or  estates  of  the  husband. 
These  marriages  are  called  "left-handed,"  because  the 
left  hand  of  the  bridegroom  is  used  instead  of  the  right. 
"Morganatic"  means  limited  to  the  morgengabe,  the  dowry  or  gift 
made  on  the  nwrning  of  the  ceremony ;  Low  Latin  morganiticum. 

Morgue  (Fr.),  morg,  a  place  where  bodies  found  dead  in  rivers 

or  streets  are  laid  out  that  they  may  be  recognised. 
D'un  yieux  mot  qui  veut  dire  visage  (Bouillet).     First  applied  to  a 
vestibule,  where  criminals  were  placed  that  the  prison  officials 
might  familiarise  themselves  with  their  faces  and  figures. 

Moribund,  mor'ri.bund,  ready  to  die.     (Latin  moribundus.) 

Morion,  mo'.rl.un,  a  helmet  with  no  visor. 

Italian  morione  (Moro,  a  moor),  the  Moor's  helmet. 

Morisco,  plu.  moriscoes,  mo.ris'.koze,  the  Moors  who  remained 
in  Spain  after  the  taking  of  Grana'da  in  1492,  but  re- 
nounced the  Catholic  religion  to  which  they  were  pledged 
for  that  of  Mahomet.  (Spanish  morisco,  moro,  a  Moor.) 

Mormonite,  mor'.mon.lte,  a  disciple  of  Joseph  Smith,  of  America, 
who  asserted  that  the  angel  Mormon  had  made  commu- 
nications to  him.  Mor'mon-ism. 

Morn,  contraction  of  morning.    Mourn,  mourn,  to  lament. . 

Morn'ing,  from  midnight  to  midday.     Mourning,  mo  urn' -ing, 
grieving,  black  dresses  symbolical  of  the  death  of  some 
one  beloved  or  nearly  related. 
Old  English  morn,  morgen,  morgen  dcdgung,  morning  dawn. 

Morocco, plu,  moroccoes  (E.  xlii.),  a  fine  grained  leather  prepared 
in  Morocco  from  the  sldns  of  goats  or  sheep. 
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Morone,  mo. rone'.    Maroon,  ma.roon'.    Mo'rion.    Meri'no. 

Morone,  mo.riine',  a  deep  crimson  colour,  like  the  unripe 

mulberry.    (Latin  mdrum,  a  mulberry.) 
Maroon',  a  rich  chestnut  colour.     (Fr.  marron,  a  chestnut.) 
Morion,  mu'.ri.on,  a  Moorish  helmet.     (Sp.  moro,  a  Moor.) 
Merino,  me.ree'.no,  a  fabric  made  from  the  wool  of  the 

merino  sheep.     (Spanish  merino,  changing  pasture.) 
Morone  curtains,  curtains  of  a  deep  crimson  colour. 
Maroon  curtains,  curtains  of  a  rich  chestnut  colour. 
Meri'no  curtains,  curtains  made  of  merino  wool. 
Morose,  mo.roce',  sullen;  morose'-ly,  morose-ness. 

Latin  mSrSsus,  froward  ;  French  morose. 
Morpheus,  mor'.fuce  (not  mor'.fe.us),  god  of  sleep. 

Morphia,  mor'.fi.ah,  the  narcotic  principle  of  opium. 
Morphology,  mor'.fol'.o.gy,  that  part  of  botany  which  treats 
of  the  forms  of  plants  and  of  their  different  organs; 
morphologist,  mor.fol'.o.djist ;  inorphol'ogical. 
The  word  means  "The  modeller,"  so  called  because  he  conjures  up 

shapes  to  the  sleeper  (morphe,  shape,  v.  morpMo,  to  shape). 
Morris,  mor'ris,  a  Moorish  dance,  a  game. 

Mor'ris-dance,  morris-dancer,  morris-pike. 
Nine-men' s-morris,  a  game  with  nine  holes  in  the  ground. 
Morris-board,  a  board  for  the  game  of  morris. 
"The  nine-men's-morris  is  filled  up  with  mud."    (Mid,  N.  Dr.  ii.  2.) 
Spanish  morisco  danza,  the  Moorish  dance;  the  Moorish  [game]. 
Morrow,  next  day  to  this,  an  indefinite  future  period  ; 

Good  morrow,  Good  morning.     (Old  English  god  morgen.) 
To-morrow,  on  the  day  following  this  (to-  is  the  adverbial 

prefix,  as  in  to-day,  to-niyht,  &c. 
Latin  hodie,  adv.,  to-day  ;  French  demain,  adv.,  to-morrow. 
Old  English  to-morgen,  to-morrow,  g6A  morgen,  good  morrow. 
Morse  (1  syl.),  the  sea-horse,  the  walrus.     (Russian  morj.) 
Morsel,  mor'.sel,  a  small  piece.     (Italian  morsello,  a  mouthful.) 
Mort,  a  salmon  in  its  third  year,  a  large  quantity,  notes  sounded 
at  the  death  of  hunted  game.  (Fr.  mart,  the  death  of  game.) 
Mortal,  mdr'.tul,  subject  to  death,  deadly,  a  human  being,  &c. ; 

mor'tal-ly ;   mortality,  mor.tal'.i.ty. 

Lat.  mortalis,  mortatitas  (mors,  death) ;  Fr.  mortel  (wrong),  mortal'M. 
Mortar,  mor'.tar,  a  strong  vessel  in  which  things  are  bruised  or 
pounded  with  a  pestle,  a  piece  of  ordnance  for  throwing 
shells,  a  cement  for  stones  and  bricks ;   mortar-board. 
Lat.  mortariam;  Ti.mortier;  Span,  mortero.  O.E.  mortere, the  cement. 
Mortgage,  mar'. gage,  a  dead  pledge,  that  is  real  property  pledged 
to  another  in  security  for  debt.     The  pledge  is  dead  be- 
cause the  holder  cannot  in  any  way  dispose  of  it,  and  the 
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person  who  made  the  pledge  can  recover  it  at  any  time 
by  paying  the  debt,  to  convey  to  a  creditor  a  mortgage  ; 
mortgaged,  mdr'.gdjcl  ;  mortgag-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
mor'.gaye.ing ;  mortgag-er,  mor'. gage. er. 

Mortgagor'  (law  term),  the  debtor  who  grants  the  mortgage. 

Mortgagee',  the  creditor  who  receives  the  mortgage. 

(-or  and  -ee  are  regular  law  terminations  for  agent  and  recipient.) 

Fr.  mart  gage,  a  dead  pledge,  so  mort-main,  a  dead  hand ;  in  each 
case  the  word  "dead"  means  "  unable  to  part  with  the  property." 
Error  of  Speech. — 

To  foreclose  a  mortgage  is  nonsense,  but  is  not  ^infrequently  used  to 
signify  "putting  an  end  to  a  mortgage,"  either  by  redemption, 
transfer  of  the  property,  or  sale.  "  Foreclose  "  does  not  mean  ' '  to 
bring  to  a  close,"  but  "to  shut  out  from  the  law-courts"  (e  foro 
clusioj.  It  is  possible  to  foreclose  a  mortgagor,  or  "shut  him  out 
of  court,"  and  it  is  possible  to  claim  fur  a  foreclosure,  that  is,  to 
compel  the  debtor  to  redeem  the  mortgage  or  to  give  up  "  his 
right  of  redemption,"  and  so  "  shut  himself  out  of  court,"  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  "  foreclose  a  mortgage." 

Mortify,  mor'.ti.fy,  to  vex,  to  become  corrupt,  to  vex  oneself  by 
fasting  and  penance ;  mortifies,  mor'.ti.flze ;  mortified, 
mdr'.ti.fide ;  mor'tif i-er,  mor'tify-ing,  mortifying-ly. 
Mortification,  mor' '.ii.fi.kay" '.shun. 

Latin  mortlftcdtio,  v.  morttficare;  French  mortification,  mortifier. 
Mortise,  mor'.tis,  a  hole  cut  in  one  piece  of  wood  to  receive  the 
tenon  of  another,  in  order  to  unite  them,  to  mortise ; 
mortised,  mor'.tist ;  mor'tis-ing  (II.  xix.)     (Fr.  mortaisc.) 
Mortmain,  mort'.main,  possession  of  real  property  by  "hands" 
which  cannot  alienate  it,  as  property  given  to  a  corpora- 
tion, a  college,  and  formerly  to  the  church. 

Fr.  mortmain,  dead  hands,  i.e.,  hands  which  are  powerless  to  part 
with  the  property.  So  inort-f/nge,  a  dead  gage,  means  a  pledge 
which  cannot  be  parted  with  or  sold  by  the  holder. 

Mortuary,  plu.  mortuaries,  mor' '.tu.a.rlz  (R.  xliv.),  a  cemetery. 
A  mortuary  urn,  an  urn  to  hold  the  ashes  of  a  dead  person. 
A  mortuary  gift,  a  gift  left  at  death  to  a  parish  church. 
Fr.  mortuaire;  Lat.  mortuus  (morior,  mortuus  sum,  &c.,  to  die). 
Mosaic,  mo.za'.ik,  tesselated  work;  (adj.),  tesselated,  pertaining 

to  Moses ;  mosaical-ly,  mo.za'.i.kal.ly. 
fit  is  a  pity  that  "mosaic,"  meaning  tesselated,  is  not  spelt  with  a  -u, 

"Musaic,"  as  "Mosaic"  was  already  appropriated.) 
Latin  musclicus,  tesselated,  mus-lvum  "opus  tessellarium." 
French  mosa'ique;  German  mosaisch  or  musaisch;  Spanish  mosaica. 
Mosa-saums,  mos'.a.saw".ru$,  a  great  saurian  or  fossil  crocodile 

found  in  the  Msestrich  chalk  beds. 

A  hybrid :  Latin  M6sa,  the  Meuse,  and  Greek  sauros,  a  lizard. 
Moslem,  moz'.lem,  a  mussulman.     (Arabic  muslim,  a  believer.) 
Mosque,  mosk,  a  Moslem's  place  of  worship.     Musk,  a  plant. 
French  mosqufe;  Arabic  mascljid  or  mesdjid,  place  of  worship. 

47 
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Mosquito,  plu.  mosquitoes  (R.  xlii.),  mos.ke'.toze,  a  sort  of  gnat. 

Spanish  mosquito  (mosca,  a  fly) ;  Latin  musca,,  a  fly. 
Moss,  one  of  the  "families"  of  plants;    moss'-y,  moss'i-ness; 
Mossed,  mosst,  covered  with  moss.    Most,  nearly  all. 
Moss-agate,  an  agate  striated  with  mossy  forms. 
•  Moss-berry,  cranberry ;  moss-clad,  moss-grown,  moss-land. 
Moss-rose,  a  rose  with  a  mossy  pubescence. 
Moss-troopers,  banditti  who  infested  the  border-lands  of 

England  and  Scotland  before  the  union  of  the  crowns. 
Old  English  meot;  Welsh  mwswg,  moss. 

•most  (native  affix),  adj.,  superlative  degree :  utter-moat,  hind-most. 
Most,  nearly  all,  (super.)  of  Many  and  Much. 

At  moat  or  at  the  most?  "At  most"  for  the  very  utmost 
(at  is  the  Old  Eng.  adverbial  prefix  <et-).  "  At  the  most " 
requires  an  adj.  and  noun  to  follow :  as  at  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  world. 

"Many"  and  "Much  "are  supplied  positives,  the  true  positive  mag 
or  mah  is  lost,  (comp.)  mah-re,  (super.)  mah-ost  (most). 

1.  "Many"  (maneg),  comp.  more,  super,  most. 

2.  "Much"  (micel),  comp.  more,  super,  most. 

Mostacchio,  plu.  mostacchios  (Eule  xlii.),  mos.tah'.she.o  (Italian 

spelling),  hair  between  the  nose  and  mouth ; 
Mostacho,  plu.  mostachos,  mos.tah'.sho  (Spanish  form) ; 
Moustache,  plu.  moustaches,  moos.tash',  moos.tash'.es  (Fr.) 
Mustache,  plu.  mustaches,  mus.tarsh',  mus.tah'.shes. 
Latin  mustax,  gen.  mustdcis.    The  last  Is  the  best  form. 
Mot,  mo.    Mote,  mute.    Moat,  mote.    Moot. 

Mot,  mo,  a  saying,  an  expression  j  bon-mot,  a  witticism  (Fr.) 
Mote  (1  syl.),  a  small  particle  of  floating  dust.    (0.  E.  mot.) 
Moat,  a  ditch,  properly  the  earth  dug  out.    (French  motte.) 
Moot,  disputable,  to  debate.    (Old  English  m6t.) 
Motet,  mo.tet',  a  short  piece  of  sacred  music.    (Italian  mottetto.) 
Moth  (to  rhyme  with  Goth),  not  maurh,  a  sort  of  butterfly; 
moth'-y,  full  of  moths ;  moth-eaten,  -ete.'n,  injured  by 
moths.    (Old  English  moththe,  a  moth.) 

Mother,  murh'.er;  mpther-ly,  motherli-ness  (Rule  xi.),  mother- 
hood (-hood,  state);  mother-less,  without  mother. 
Mothery,  murh'.e.ry,  containing  a  thick  slimy  matter,  as 

mothery  wine,  beer,  &c. 
Mother  Church,  the  oldest  church  in  a  parish  from  which 

district  churches  have  sprung. 
Mother  tongue,  -tiing,  one's  native  language. 
Mother  liquor  or  water,  the  liqiiid  from  which  crystals 
have  been  deposited. 
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Mother  wit,  shrewd  common  sense.    Mother  wort,  -wurt. 

Mother-in-law,  plu.  mothers-in-law,  the  mother  of  a  wife 
is  mother-in-law  to  her  husband,  and  the  mother  of  a 
husband  is  mother-in-law  to  his  wife. 

Step-mother,  plu.  step-mothers,  a  second  wife  is  step- 
mother to  the  children  of  her  husband's  first  wife. 

Mother-of-coal,  fine  silky  laminae  of  mineral  charcoal  which 
occur  embedded  in  coal  seams. 

Mother-of-pearl,  -purl,  the  iridescent  layer  of  shells. 

Mother-of-vinegar,  £c.,  the  flocculent  myce'lium  of  various 

moulds,  formed  on  the  surface  of  vinegar. 
Mather  waters  are  the  original  saline  solutions  from  which  crystals 
have  been  deposited  ;  when  poured  off  and  re-evaporated,   they 
"  bring  forth  "  a  second  crop.    So  in  wine-making,  &c.,  the  husks, 
&c.,  are  the  motlier  from  which  the  wine  was  obtained,  and  the 
sediment  is  part  of  the  "mother  substance." 
Old  Eng.  modor  or  moder,  steop-mddor,  mother  of  an  orphan  child. 

Motion,  mO'.shun,  movement,  to  make   a  significant  sign  to 
another;  motioned,  mo'.shund;  mo'tion-ing,  mo'tion-er. 

Motive,  mo'.tw,  causing  motion,  the  power  that  puts  in 
motion.  Motivity,  mo.tiv'&ty. 

Motor,  mo'.tor,  that  which  gives  motion,  (in  Anat.)  motor 
nerves  and  muscles ;  motory,  mu'.to.ry. 

Move,  moov,  to  stir;  moved  (1  syl.);  mov'-ing,  mow'. ing  ; 
mov-er,  moov'.er;  move-ment,  moov'.ment. 

Latin  motio,  motlvus,  motor,  v.  mtivere,  supine  motum,  to  move. 
Motley,  speckled,  the  dress  of  an  ancient  jester  or  court  fool. 

Mottle,  mot'.t'l,  to  speckle ;   mottled,  mot'.t'ld ;   mottling  ; 

mottled  (adj.),  variegated.    (Welsh  ysmot,  a  patch,  a  spot.) 

Motto,  plu.  mottoes  (R.  xlii.),  mot'.toze,  an  heraldic  sentence, 

a  sentence  on  a  title-page,  at  the  head  of  a  chapter,  on 

literary  competitions,  &c.  (ItsA.motto,  amotto,device,word.) 

Mould,  mold  (to  rhyme  with  cold,  sold,  not  with  liowl'd,  prowl'd), 

the  soil,  a  matrix  or  "  shape,"  the  suture  of  the  skull,  a 

downy  fungus  on  jams,  paste,  stale  bread,  &c.,  to  mould, 

to  knead,  &c.;    mould'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.) ;    mould'-ing, 

modelling,  a  fillet ;  mould'-er;  mould'-able,  mdle'-da.b'l. 

Mouldy,  covered  with  mould,  (comp.)  mouldi-er,  (super.) 
mould'i-est,  mould'i-ness  (Rule  xi.)  Iron-mould,  a  stain 
produced  by  the  rust  of  iron. 

Mould'-er,  to  turn  to  dust ;  mouldered,  mole'derd ; 
mould'er-ing ;  mouldery,  of  the  nature  of  mould. 

Mould-hoard  (of  a  plough) ;   mould-warp,  a  mole. 

"Mould"  (earth),  O.  E.  molde.     "Mould-warp,"  O.  E.  molde-wt&rp. 
"  Mould"  (a  matrix,  to  knead),  Welsh  mold,  v.  inoldio. 
"Mould "(fungus),  and  "Moulder,"  Welsh  moldlwr. 
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Moult,  molt  (to  rhyme  with  colt,  dolt],  to  shed  the  feathers ; 
moult' -ed  (11.  xxxvi.) ;  moult'-ing,  shedding  the  feathers ; 
(n.)  the  fall  of  the  plumage  [of  birds].  On  the  moult,  in 
the  act  of  shedding  the  plumage.  Moulting-aea'son. 

Welsh  moel,  bare,  moelder,  baldness,  v.  moeli,  moeliad. 

fin  two  words  ("mould"  and  "moult")  the  "-ou"  is  nearly  =  to 

long  6:  in  one.  word  ("mourn")  it  is  open,  mo' urn;  in  all  other 

words  it  equals  -ow-  in  "  now.") 

Mound,  mound  (to  rhyme  with  found,  ground),  a  small  heap  of 
earth  or  stones ;  shell-mounds.  (Welsh  rmunt .) 

Mount,  mount  (to  rhyme  with  count,  fount],  a  hill,  a  ride  on 
horseback,  to  rise,  to  get  a  ride  on  horseback,  to  "  set " 
jewelry,  to  "  back "  pictures  so  as  to  leave  a  margin ; 
mount'-ed,  mount'-ing,  mount'-er.  To  mount  guard. 

Mountain,  mount't'n,  a  very  high  hill.  The  mountain  (in 
Fr.  hist.),  extreme  Jac'obins,  so  called  because  they  occu- 
pied in  the  Convention  (1793)  the  most  elevated  seats. 
Those  who  occupied  the  "pit"  of  the  house,  called  The 
Plain,  were  men  of  moderate  political  views. 

Mountain-eer,  moun'.ta.necr,  nn  inhabitant  of  a  mountain- 
ous district.  In  Scotland  a  Highlander. 

Mountain-ous,  moun'.ta.niis  (not  moun.tay'.ne.us);  moun'- 
tainous-ness,  state  of  being  full  of  mountains. 

Mountain-ash;  mountain-cork,  an  asbestos;  mountain- 
dew.  Scotch  whisky;  mountain-limestone;  mountain- 
meal,  -meel,  an  infusorial  earth;  mountain-milk,  a  soft 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  mountain-soap,  -sope,  a 
silicate  of  magne'sia;  mountain-tallow,  a  mineral. 

To  make  a  mountain  of  a  molehill,  to  make  a  great  fuss 
about  a  small  matter.  A  mountain  in  labour,  a  mighty 
preparation  with  very  small  results. 

Old  English  munt,  munt-land;  Latin  montdnus,  mow,  gen.  montit. 
French  mont,  montaync,  v.  monter ;  Italian  monte,  montayna. 

Mountebank,  moun.te.bank   (moun  to   rhyme   with  crown),   a 
charlatan,  who  mounts  a  bench  (or  banco),  to  puff  off  his 
wares,  one  who  makes  himself  ridiculous. 
Italian  montare  banco,  to  mount  a  bench  [to  puff  one's  wares]. 

Mourn,  mffrn  (the  only  example  of  mou-  with  the  two  vowela 

open),  to  lament.    Morn,  early  day. 
Mourned,    mo'rnd ;    mourn'-ing,    mourn'-er,    mourn'-fu\ 

(Rule  viii.),  mourn'ful-ly,  mourn'ful-ness. 
Mourning- coach,  -ko'tch,  a  coach  covered  with  black  cloth 
»      and  drawn  by  black  horses  to  attend  a  funeral. 

Old  English  inurn\ari\,  past  mearn,  past  part.  mornen,  murnung, 
mourning  or  black  dresses,  murnende,  mourning,  grieving. 
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Mouse,  plu.  mice,  so  louse,  plu.  lice.      Poss.  sing,  mouse's, 

mouce'.ez;  pass.  phi.  mice's,  mice'.ez. 
House   (verb),   mouze,   to   catch   mice ;     moused,    monzd ; 

mous-ing  (Rule  xix.),  mouz'.ing ;  mous-er,  mouz'.er. 
Mouse-ear,  mouce-e'r,  a  plant,  the  soft  velvety  leaves  of 

which  are  shaped  like  a  mouse's  ear. 
Mouse-hawk, -a  hawk  that  feeds  ononice. 
Mouse-hole,  a  hole  made  by  mice.     Mouse-trap. 
Old  English  mils,  plu.  mys.    So  liis,  plu.  lys ;  m&s-edre,  mouse-ear, 

miis-hafoc,  mouse-hawk  ;  Latin  mus,  a  mouse. 

Mousselain-de-laine  (French)  moos'.len  de  lane',  wool  muslin. 
Moustache  (French),  moos.tasli',  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

Greek  mustax,  gen.  mustdkos,   the  upper  lip.      Our  English  word 

mustoxh  is  far  better  than  the  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 
Mouth  (to  rhyme  with  south),  plu.  mouths,  mou'rltz;  mouth'- 
less ;  mouth-piece,  peece,  the«part  of  a  wind  instrument 
put  into  the  mouth,  one  who  speaks  for  another. 
Mouth'-ful,  plu.  mouth-fuls  (not  mouthsful),  two,  three... 
mouthfuls  means  a  "mouthful"  repeated  two  or  three 
times;    but  two,  three. ..mouthsful  means  two  or  three 
different  mouths  all  full.    Down  in  the  mouth,  mortified* 
Mouth  (verb),  mou'rh  (this  word  ought  to  be  mouthc),  to 
speak  bombastically,  to  articulate  indistinctly  ;  mouthed, 
mou'rtid ;  mouth-ing,  mourh-ing ;  mouth-er,  mou'rh'.er. 
(-outh  is  very  irregular.     There  are  but  five  words,  and  they  repre- 
sent four  distinct  sounds :  (1)  oo,  as  uncouth;  (2)  6w  (as  in  now), 
mouth,  south;  (3)  6w'rh  (with  a  drawl),  as  mouth  (verb;,  mouths] 
(4)  w,  as  youth.) 

Old  Eng.  rnHth,  muth-hrof,  roof  of  the  mouth,  mtitha,  a  river  mouth. 

Move,  moov,  to  stir;  moved,  moovd;  mov-ing  (11.  xix.),  moov'- 

iny;  moving-ly;  mov-er,  moov'.er;  move-less,  moov'. less. 

Move-ment,  moov'.ment.     Mov-able,  moov'.a.b'l,  able  to  be 

moved.     Mov-ables,  moov'.a.Vlz,  any  property  which  can 

be  removed,  houses  and  lands  are  immovable  property 

(only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  the  -e  before  -able). 

Movable  feast,  one  that  does  not  occur,  like  Christmas  day, 

on  a  fixed  dny-of-the-month,  but  is  regulated,  like  Easter 

day,  by  a  full  moon. 

Moving-power,  moov'.inc/  pow'.er  fpow  rhymes  with  now. ) 
Motive,  mo'.tw,  causing  motion;    motive  force,    motive 

engine.     Motivity,  mo.tw'.i.ty ;  motor,  mo'. tor. 
Motion,  mo'. shun,  movement,  to  make  a  sign  to  another  • 

motioned,  mo'.shund;   mo'tion-ing,  mo'tion-cr. 
The  termination  -ove  is  very  irregular,  and  has  three  distinct  sounds : 
(1)=  ove:  clove,  cove,  drove,  grove,  hove,  rove,  stove,  strove,  throve 
wove. 

(2)  =  iiv :  clove,  glove,  lore,  shove. 

(3)  =  oov :  move,  prove  and  its  compounds  (Fr.  mouwir,  'prouver\ 
Latin  munre,  to  move,  inotio,  mofivus,  motor;  French  mouvement,   ' 
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Mow  (-dw  as  in  grow).    Mow  (-ow  as  in  now).    Moo. 

Mow  (to  rhyme  with  grow),  a  pile  of  hay,  barley,  <fcc.,  stored 
under  cover.  If  stored  in  the  open  air,  it  is  rick  or 
stack ;  to  store  up  hay,  &c.,  under  cover ;  to  cut  grass. 

Mow,  (past)  mowed  (1  syl.),  (past  part.)  mown  (as  in  own). 

Mowed,  mowd.    Mode  (1  syl.)     Mood. 

Mowed,  mowd,  cut  with  a  scythe ;  mow'-ing,  mow'-er. 

Mode,  manner,  fashion.     Mood,  temper,  a  term  in  Gram. 

Mow,  mow  (to  rhyme  with  now),  to  make  mouths;  mowed, 
mowd;  mow-ing. 

Moo,  to  blare  like  a  cow ;  mooed  (1  syl.),  moo'-ing.   (R.  xix.) 

"  Mow"  (a  pile),  Old  English  mowe,  a  heap,  a  mow. 
"Mow "(to  cut  grass),  Old  Eng.  mdw[ari],  p.  meow,  p.  part  wdicen. 
"  Mow"  (to  gibber,  to  make  mouths),  Old  English  muth. 
"Moo"  (as  a  cow),  an  imitative  word. 

Mr.,  fern.  Mrs.,  mw'.ter,  mis'.ez,  titles  of  address  to  men  and 
married  women.    Master,  Miss. 

We  have  no  plural  for  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  a,nd  therefore  adopt  thi> 
French  plurals,  which  we  sadly  pervert :  thus 

Mr.,  plu.  Messrs,  (messieurs)  pronounced  mezh'.ers  ; 
Mrs.,  plu.  Mdms.  (mes.dames),  pronounced  metf.dams. 
Master,  m&s'.tcr,  plu.  The  Masters  or  The  Master  with  -s 

added  to  the  surname  :  Master  Brown,  plu.  The  Masters 

Brown  or  The  Master  Browns. 
(Used  as  the  title  of  address  only  to  boys,  tons  of  respectable  parents, 

who  have  no  special  title  of  their  own.) 

Miss,  plu.  The  Misses,  -mis'.ez,  or  The  Miss  with  -s  added  to 
the  surname :  as  The  Misses  Broion  or  The  Miss  Browns. 

(Given  to  girls  and  unmarried  women  of  all  conditions,  who  have  not 
a  special  title  of  their  own.) 

The  whole  of  this  requires  reform.  The  plurals  are  most  objection- 
able and  very  uncertain.  It  is  surprising  that  in  a  matter  of 
every-day  use  we  have  not  hit  upon  something  better.  No  one 
likes  to  say  or  write  Messrs.,  except  to  a  "  firm,"  Mesdames,  Misses, 
and  Masters,  with  The  Miss  and  The  Master,  are  both  doubtful 
and  unsatisfactory.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  MMr.  as  the 
plu.  of  Mr.,  and  it  might  be  called  The  Misters.  Similarly, 
MMrs.,  plu.  of  Mrs.,  might  be  called  TheMisess;  Master,  plu. 
The  Masters,  and  Miss,  plu.  The  Misses.  If  mistress  had  not  been 
already  engrossed,  a  greater  distinction  might  be  made  between 
Mrs.  and  Miss. 

Old  Eng.  Master,  Maister-issa,  mast'iss,  "mistress"  contracted  to 
" miss."  Mrs.  (misess)  is  a  corruption  of  Mistress  (Mis'ess)  ;  Latin 
magister,  fern,  magistra. 

Much,  mutch  (comp.)  more,  (super.)  most,  a  large  quantity. 
(This  word  requires  to  be  followed  by  a  noun  singular.) 
Many,  men'.y,  (comp.)  more,  (super.)  most,  a  great  number. 
(This  word  requires  to  be  followed  by  a  noun  plural.) 
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(!)  Much  people,  a  common  expression  in  the  Bible,  as — 

Much  people  followed  Him  (Mark  v.  24). 

Much  people  took  tranches  of  palm-trees  (John  xii.  9). 

When  the  Bible  was  translated,  people  was  a  collective  noxtn  of  the 
sing.  numb.  Hence  we  read,  "This  is  a  rebellious  people"  (Isa. 
xxx.  9);  "  There  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt"  (Numb.  xxii.  5\ 
As  "many"  requires  a  noun  plural,  it  could  not  be  used  with 
"people"  (sing.),  so  the  translators  took  the  word  "much"  in- 
stead. Nowadays  "people"  is  treated  as  a  collective  noun  plural, 
and  "much,"  which  requires  a  noun  sing.,  cannot  be  used  with  it. 
We  say  instead,  a  great  number  of  people,  a  multitude  of  people  ; 
"many  people  "  means  several,  but  not  a  multitude. 
"Much"  and  "Many"  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  positive  of  more, 
most,  which  was  mag  or  mah  (sufficient),  the  root  of  mag[ari],  to  bo 
able  ;  whence  Mag  or  mah,  (comp.)mah-re  (ma're),  (super.)  mah-ost 
(m'ost).  "  Much,"  O.  E.  mycle.  "Many,"  O.  E.  manig  or  mcenig. 

Mucic,  muce'.ih  [acid].     Music,  mu'.zik,  melodious  sounds. 

Mucic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar 

of  milk,  gum,  &c.     (French  mucique  ;  Latin  mucus.) 
Mucilage,  mu'.sil.age,  a  slimy  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance; mucilaginous,  mu' .si.ludg"  .i.nils  ;  [mucilag'inous. 
ness.     (French  mucilage ;  Latin  mucus.) 
Mucus,  mu'.kus  (noun).    Mucous,  mu'.kus  (adj.) 
Mucus,  a  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Mucous  membrane  (not  mucus  membrane),  the  membranous 
lining  of  any  cavity  of  the  body  which  opens  externally, 
as  the  nose,  throat,  lungs,  &c. 
Muck,  dung,  to  spread  manure ;   mucked,  mukt ;    muck'-ing ; 

muck-heap,  -keep ;  muck-cart ;  muck- worm,  a  miser. 
To  run  amuck,  to  run  blindfold  against  a  person,  to  run 

indiscriminately  or  into  what  you  do  not  understand. 
"Muck,"  Old  English  meox.    "Amuck,"  Malay  amok,  to  kill. 
Mud,  slush;   mudd'-y  (Rule  i.),    (comp.)  mudd'i-er,  (super.) 
mudd'i-est;   mudd'-ed,  besmeared  with  mud ;    muddied, 
mud'.did,m&Ae muddy ;  mudd'i-ly,mudd'i  ness;  mud-cart. 
Mud-lark,  one  who  cleans  out  sewers,  one  who  searches 

amongst  mud  for  half-pence  or  articles  lost. 
Mud-suck'er,  a  sea-fowl.    Mud-wall,  a  wall  of  mud. 
Welsh  mwyd,  that  which  is  soaked,  v.  mwydo,  to  soak. 
Greek  mudos,  wet,  v.  mudaS,  to  soak ;  Latin  m&dvr,  v.  madere. 

Muddle,  mud'.d'l,  a  disarrangement,  to  confuse;    muddled, 

miid'.d'ld;  muddling,  mudd'ler,  muddle-head'ed. 

This  word  means  to  make  muddy,  hence  to  foul,  to  disturb,  &c. 

Muezzin,  mu.ez'.zin,  a  crier  who  proclaims  the  hour  of  prayer  in 

Mohammedan  countries.     (Arabic  muezzin.) 
Muff,  used  by  ladies  for  keeping  their  hands  warm ;   a  dolt. 
"Muff"  (for  the  hands),  German  muff;  (a  dolt),  mvffen,  to  sulk. 
Muffin,  muf'.in,  a  flat  round  spongy  cake.    (Fr.  muffin.)    Spiers. 
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Muffle,  miif.fi,  to  deaden  sound,  to  cover  up  (hence  "to  con. 

ceal"),  to  wrap  up  warm;  muffled,  muf.fld;  muff'ling; 

muffler,  a  wrap  for  the  neck.     (German  muffeln.) 
Mufti,  muf.ti,  a  sort  of  Turkish  bishop.     The  grand  mufti, 

"  chief  of  Islam,"  the  archbishop  or  arch -mufti  being  the 

"head"  of  the  Ule'mas  or  religious  jurists. 
In  mufti,  out  of  uniform,  in  disguise,  incognito. 

Mug,  a  drinking  vessel  [of  earthenware  or  china,  with  a  handle], 

the  face  or  rather  the  mouth. 
Muggy,  mug'.gy,  warm  and  damp  air;  mtig'gi-nesB  (Rule  xi.); 

mugg-ish,  rather  muggy.     (Welsh  mwci,  a  fog). 
Mulatto,  plu.  mulattoes  (E.  xlii.),  the  offspring  of  one  white  and 

one  black  parent.     (Spanish  mulato;  Italian  mulatto.') 
Mulberry,  mul'.berry,  a  fruit.     (German  maulbeere.) 

Mulch,  mulsh,  rotten  dung,  to  mulch,  Mulse,  a  drink,  q.v. 
Mulched  (1  syl.) ;  mulch'-ing,  dressing  with  mulch. 

"  Mulch,"  Old  En;?.  molsn[ian],  to  rot,  to  crumble  into  small  pieces. 
"Mulse"  (wine  boiled  and  sweetened  with  honey),  Latin  mulsum. 

Mulct,  mulkt,  a  fine,  to  fine ;  mulct'ed  (not  mulct),  mulct'-ing 
(not  mulk-ing);  mulctuary,  mulk'.tn.a.ry  (not  mulk'.tchu.- 
Zrry),  imposing  a  fine.  (Latin  mulcta.) 

Mule  (1  syl.),  offspring  of  a  mare  and  ass.  Mewl,  to  squeal. 
Mule,  a  machine  used  in  spinning  (a  "cross"  between  a 
jenny  and  a  water  frame) ;  mul'-ish  (Rule  xix.),  obstinate 
'like  a  mule  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to 
adj.  it  is  dim.);  mulish-ness,  mul'ish-ly;  muleteer, 
mu'.le.teer',  a  mule  driver ;  mule-like.  (Latin  mulus.) 

Mull  (Rule  v.),  to  soften  wine  by  warming  it  up  with  sugar  and 
spice,  a  muddle,  a  headland;  mulled,  maid;  mull'-ing; 
mull-er,  a  vessel  for  mulling.  (Latin  mollio,  to  soften.) 

Mullet,  mul'.let,  a  fish,  (in  Her.)  the  rowel  of  a  spur,  denoting 

the  third  son.   (Lat.  mullos,  the  fish.    Fr.  molette,  a  rowel.) 

These  words  being  totally  diiferent,  ought  not  to  be  spelt  alike :  The 

"  fish"  is  the  Latin  mullus,  Greek  mullos;  but  the  "  rowel"  is  the 

French  molette,  diminutive  of  the  Latin  mtila,  a  little  mill. 

Mulligatawny,  mul' .li.ga.taw" ,mj ,  a  kind  of  curry  soup  (Ind.) 

Mullion,  miil'.yifn,  a  vertical  stone  division  in  Gothic  windows ; 
mullioned,  mul'.yund,  having  stone  divisions.  An  hori- 
zontal stone  division  of  a  Gothic  window  is  a  Tran'som. 

Mullion  is  a  corrup.  of  munion  (Lat.  munio,  to  strengthen),  bars  used 
to  strengthen  a  window.    The  Fr.  call  them  "leaders"  (meneaux). 

Mulse,  wine  boiled  and  sweetened  with  honey.     Mulch,  dung. 
"Mulse,"  Latin  iinihum,  honeyed  win?. 

"Mulch,"  Old  English  ,;<o'.v|/''.' i   pi  :  »i  f.--.-<o  lc,  to  decay. 
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Mult-,  multi-  (Latin  prefix),  much,  many.     (Latin  multus.) 
Mult-  before  vowels,  as  mult-angular,  mult-ocular. 
Multi-  before  consonants,  as  multi-form,  multi-ply. 
Mult-angular,  miiLtari '.gu.lar,  having  many  angles ;  mult- 

an'gular-ly.     (Latin  mult-  [multus]  angulus,  an  angle.) 
Mult-articulate,  mul'.tar.tik".u.late,  many-jointed. 
Latin  mult-  [multus]  arttculatus  (artle&lus,  a  Joint). 
Mul'ti-capsular,  -Mp'.su.lar,  having  many  capsules  [cup.- 

sules,  2  syl.]     (Latin  capsiila,  a  little  chest,  bag,  coffer.) 
Mul'ti-cepital,  -sep'.i.tal,  many-headed. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  cAplta,  heads  (in  composite  words  cfplta). 
Mul'ti-costate,  -kos.tate,  many -ribbed. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  costdtus,  many  ribbed  (costa,  a  rib). 
Mul'ti-dentate,  -den'.tate,  many-toothed. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  dentatus  (dens  gen.  dcntis,  a  tooth). 
Mul'ti-digitate,  -didg'.i.tate,  many-toed  or  fingered. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  dlglt&tus  (digttus,  a  toe  or  finger). 
Mul'ti-farious  (Rule  Ixvi.),  -falr'n.us,  manifold,  various ; 

multi-far'ious-ly,  multi -far'ious-nesa. 
Latin  multifarius  (quod  multis  modis  est  fari  or  muUi-varlu*). 
MuTti-fid.     Multi-partite,  -par'.tite.   In  Bot.  &  multi  fid  leaf 
is  divided  laterally  into  many  clefts  to  about  the  middle; 
in  a  multipartite  leaf  the  divisions  extend  much  further. 
Lat.  multtftdus  (fidi,  cleft).    "  Partite,"  partlius,  divided. 
Mul'ti-floral,  -Jlo'.ral,  ha\dng  many  flowers. 
Latin  multi-,  flos,  gen.  Jloris,  a  flower;  Greek  chlGrOs,  green. 
Mul'ti-form,  having  many  shapes ;  multifor'mity,  diversity 

of  shapes.     (Latin  multiformis,  forma,  a  form.) 
Multigenous,  inul.tidg'.i.nus,  of  sundry  sorts. 
Latin  multlggnus,  ginus,  a  sort  or  kind. 
Mul'ti-grade,  -grade,  heaving  many  degrees. 
Latin  multigr&dus,  gradus,  a  degree. 

Mul'ti-lateral,  -lat'.e.rul,  having  more  than  four  sides. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  l&tus,  gen.  lAtffris,  a  side. 
Mul'ti-lineal  or  linear,    -lln'.e.al,  -lin'.S.ar,  having  many 

lines.     (Latin  multi-  [multus]  linea,  a  line.) 
Mul'ti-locular,  -Kk'ku.lar.    Multocular,  mul.tok'kii.lar; 
Mnlti-locular,  having  many  cells  or  chambers; 
Multocular,  having  many  eyes.     (Lntin  ociilus,  an  eye.) 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  lOc&his,  a  cell  (dim.  of  Idc&s,  a  place). 
Multiloquent,  mul.tU'.S.kwent,  talkative ;    multiloquence, 

mnl.fil'.o.quence,  talkativeness. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  lifqutnf,  gen.  -loqiientis,  much  talking. 
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Mul'ti-nomial,  -no.mi.al,  having  more  than  four  terms :  as 

a  +  b  +  c  +  d  +  &c.  (in  Algebra). 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  nomen,  gen.  nomlnis,  a  name  or  term. 
Mul'ti-partite,  -par'.tlte.    MuTti-f  id  (in  Botany}. 

Multi-partite,  a  leaf  deeply  cleft  into  several  strips. 

Multifld,  a  leaf  cleft  about  midway  into  strips. 
Latin  findo,  perf.  ftdi,  to  cleave.    Partltus,  divided. 
Mul*ti-ped  (Latin).     Poly-pod   (Greek),  pol'.i.pod,  having 

many  feet,  like  the  wood-louse.     (Lat.  ped-;  Gk.  pod-.) 

«[  Multi-pie,  mul'.ti.p'l,  the  product  of  two  or  more  numbers 
multiplied  together:  thus  8  is  a  multiple  of  4  or  2. 
Common  multiple,  different  products  of  two  or  more 
numbers  common  to  a  series  :  thus  12,  24,  36  can  all  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  4,  3,  and  2  by  some  figures. 
Least  common  multiple,  the  lowest  number  that  can  be 
exactly  divided  by  a  series  of  figures:  thus  12  is  the 
lowest  number  that  can  be  divided  by  the  series  4,  3,  2. 

U  Mul'ti-plex  (in  Bot.),  manifold.     (Latin  multiplex.) 

IT  Multiply,  mul'.ti.ply,  to  increase ;    multiplies  (Rule  xi.), 

mul'M.plize  ;   multiplied,  mul'.ti.plide  ;   multiply'-ing. 
Multiplier,  mul'.ti.pll.er.   Multiplicator,  mul' .ti.pli.Ua"  .tor. 
Multiplier,  one  who  multiplies. 
Multiplicator,  an  instrument  for  multiplying  motion. 
Multiplicable,  mul'.tt.pli.M.b'l,  capable  of  being  multiplied. 
H'  Multiplication,   mul' .ttpli.kay" .shun,  increase,    an    arith- 
metical operation. 
Multiplicand,  mul'.tl.pli.kand,  the  number  to  be  multiplied 

(in  a  multiplication  sum) ; 

Multiplicator,  mul' .ti.pli.Jcay"  .tor,  or  multipli'er,  the  num- 
ber to  multiply  by. 

The  multiplicand  and  multiplicator  are  called  Factors  :  In  the  sum 
3  x  4  =  12,  3  is  the  "  multiplicand,"  4  the  "  multiplicator,"  and  12 
(the  answer)  is  called  the  prod'UCt. 
^1  Multiplicate,  mul'.ti.pli.kate,  of  a  multiplex  character. 

Multiplicative,  mul'.ti.pli.M.tiv. 

If  Multiplicity,  mul'.ti.plis".i,.ty,  many  of  the  same  sort. 
Miiltiplying-glass,  an  optical  toy  to  make  one  object  appear 
more  than  one.    Multiplying  wheel,  a  wheel  to  commu- 
nicate multiplied  motion  to  a  machine. 

Latin  multipllcdbilis,  multipUcdtio,  multipltcator,  v.  multiplfcdre, 
sup.multiplfcatum,  to  multiply  (multi-pi  icdre,  to  fold  much  or  often). 

Multipotent,  mul.tip'.o.tent,  having  many  powers  or  great 
might.    (Latin  multlpotent,  possum,  to  be  able.) 
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Mul'ti-pres'ent,  present  in  several  places  at  the  same  time, 

ubiquitous ;   multi-pres'ence,  ubiquity. 
Latin  multi-  [multns]  prcesens,  gen.  prcesentis,  present. 
Mul'ti-siliqiious,  -sil'S.kwus,  many  podded. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  stltqua,  &  pod ;  Greek  leiluyJios,  a  husk. 
Multisonous,  mul.tfa'.o.nm,  having  many  sounds. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  sinus,  many  a  sound. 
Mul'ti-spi'ral,  having  many  whorls  or  spirals. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  .tplra,  a  wreath,  a  whorl ;  Greek  speira. 
Mul'ti-striate,  -stri'.ate,  having  many  streaks. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  striatus  (stria,  a  streak). 
Multitude,  mul'.ti.tnde,  a  vast  number,  a  crowd  ; 

multitudinous,  mill' '.ti.tu" '.di.nus ;   multitu'dinous-ly. 
Latin  multitude;  French  multitude;  Spanish  multitud. 
Mul'ti-valve,  -valve  (1-syl.),  having  many  valves. 
Latin  multi-  [multus]  valvce,  many  valves. 
Mult-ocular,  mul.tok'ku.lar.    Multiloc'ular ; 
Multocular,  many-eyed.    (Latin  odilus,  an  eye) ; 
Multi-loc'ular,  many-celled.    (Latin  loculus,  a  cell.) 
Mult-ungulate,  mul.tiin'.gu.late,  having  the  hoof  divided 
into  more  than  two  parts.     (Lat.  mult-,  ungitla,  a  hoof.) 

Multum  in  parvo  (Lat.),  much  in  a  small  compass,  a  compendium. 
Mum,  keep  silent,  tins  is  a  secret,  ale  from  wheat-malt. 
Muni-chance,  a  game  with  dice.    (German  mumme.) 

Mumble,  mum'. VI,  to  mutter;  mumbled,  mum'.Vld;  mum'bling, 
mumbling-ly,  mum'bler.    (Germ,  mummeln,  to  mumble.) 

Mummer,  mum'.mer,  a  buffoon,  a  masked  actor;   mum'ming, 

acting  as  a  mummer,  a  masquerade. 
Mummery,  plu.  mummeries,  mum'.me.riz,  buffoonery. 
German  mummerei;  French  momerie. 

Mummy,  plu.  mummies,  mum'.miz,  a  dead  body  embalmed  l»y 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Mum'mify,  to  convert  a  dead 
body  into  a  mummy;  mummifies,  mum'.mi.fize;  mum- 
mified, mum'.mi.fide.  Mummification,  mum'.mi.fi.kay",- 
sliiin.  mum'miform. 
To  beat  to  a  mummy,  to  beat  to  a  mash. 

Diodorus  Sic'ulus  v.  1  says :  "The  people  of  the  Balea'ric  Isles  beat 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  with  clubs  to  render  them  flexible,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  deposited  in  earthern  pots  called  mumince." 
"Mummy  de  1'arabe  moumyd,  mot  formfi  do  deux  mots  copies,  flout 
1'un  signifle  mart,  et  1'autre  yd;  c'est-;Vdire  mart  pr£par6  avec  le 
sel."  (Diet,  des  Scien.,  &c.) 

The  derivation  more  generally  given  is  mwn,  wax,  from  its  use  in  the 
cerements  or  mummy-cloths. 
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Mump,  to  move  the  lips  while  closed  like  a  rabbit ; 
Mumps,  a  swelling  in  the  glands  of  the  neck. 
Mum'pers,  Christmas  waits  are  so  called  in  Norwich. 
Mump'-ish,  sullen;  mump'ish-ly,  mump'ish-ness. 
In  the  mumps,  in  a  sullen  temper,  in  the  sulks. 
"Mump,"  Ger.  mummeln,  to  mumble.    "Mumps,"  Dutch  mumms. 
Munch,  to  chew  ravenously;    munched  (1  syl.),  munch'-ing, 
munch'-er.     (Fr.  manger,  to  eat;  Lat.  manduco,  to  chew.) 
Mundane,  miin'.dane,  earthly  ;  mundane-ly.     (Lat.  mundanus.) 
Mun'go,  plu.  mun'goes,  -g~>ze.    Shoddy,  plu.  shoddies,  shod'.dlz. 
Mungo,   woollen  cloth  manufactured  from  cast-off  fine- 
woollen  clothes  respun  and  mixed  with  new  wool. 
Shoddy,  woollen  cloth  manufactured  from  fluff,  old  carpets, 

and  other  coarse  woollens,  mixed  with  new  wool. 
"  Mungo,"  mongrel  cloth,  partly  new  and  partly  old. 
"Shoddy," formed  from  slied,  provincial  past  tenss shod,  p.p.  shotten 
the  fluff  shod  or  thrown  off  from  cloth  in  the  process  of  weaving. 

Municipal,  mu.nis'.l.pal,  corporate,  belonging  to  a  coiporate 

town  or  corporation ;  municipal-ly. 
Municipality,  plu.  municipalities,  mu.nis'.i.pul".i.tiz. 
Latin  munliApalis,  munlcHplum,  a  free  town  (muniis  c&pio). 
Munificent,  mu.mf'.i.sent,  very  generous;   munif'icent-ly ; 
Munificence,  mu.nif'.i.sense,  great  liberality. 
Lat.  muntf  teens,  gen.  -centis  (munus  flclo  [faeio],  to  make  a  present). 
Muniment,   mu'.ni.ment,    a    stronghold,   a   charter,   title-deed, 

record.     (Latin  munimentum,  munio,  to  fortify.) 
Munitions  of  war,  mu.nish' .iinz  ov  wor,  materials  used  in  war. 

Latin  munitio  or  munltium,  munio,  to  fortify. 

Mural,  mu'.rul,  pertaining  to  the  city  walls  ;   mural  crown,  a 

wreath  of  gold  given  by  the  Bomans  to  him  who  first  scaled 

the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.   (Lat.  murcilis,  mums,  a  wall.) 

Murchisonia,  mur'.ki.sr/'.ni.ah  (not  mer'tchi.so".n1.aK),  a  long 

spiral  shell  deeply  notched  in  the  outer  lip  ; 
Murchisonite,  mur' '. ki.son.it e,  a  greyish  felspar. 
So  named  from  their  discoverer,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
Murderer,  fern,  murderess,  mur'.de.rer,  inur'.de.ress. 

Mur'der,  to  kill  a  human  being  maliciously;  murdered, 
mur'.derd  ;  mur'der-ing  ;  murderous,  mur'.de.riis  ; 
mur'derously,  mxir'derous-ness. 

To  murder  the  Queen's  English,   to  commit   errors  of 
spelling  and  grammar.    (Old  Eng.  morther,  morth,  death.) 
Our  forefathers  had  a  good  word  for  "malice  prepense,"  morther- 
hetc,  murder-hate,  animosity  leading  to  murder. 
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Mu'rex  (not  murix],  a  genus  of  rock-shells ;  murexide, 
mu.rex'.ide,  purpu'rate  of  ammonia;  murex'au,  purpu'ric 
acid  obtained  from  murexide.  (Lat.  murex,  a  shell-fish.) 
The  usual  way  of  forming  words  is  to  take  the  crude  form,  not  the 
nom.  case.  The  -rude  form  of  murex  is  miirlc-,  and  therefore 
Prout  ought  to  have  written  his  words  murfaan  and  murttide. 

Muriate,  mu'.rt.ate,  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  mu- 
riat'ic  acid  with  a  base :  as  muriate  of  soda  (-ate  denotes 
a  salt  formed  by  an  acid  in  -ic  with  a  base) ; 
Muriatic  acid,  mu  .ri.at" .ik  as'sld,  hydrochlo'ric  acid. 
Lat.  muria,  brine,  sea-water  ;  Gk.  almurda,  briny.     Muriatic  acid  is 
procured  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  brine  or  salt. 

Murky,  mur'.ky,  gloomy,  misty ;  murk'i-ness  (R.  xi.)i  murk'i-ly. 
Danish  mark,  gloom  ;  morke,  murky. 

Murmur,  mur'.mur,  a  low  dull  sound,  a  muttered  complaint,  to 
murmur;    mur'mured  (2  syl.),  mur'mur-ing,  mur'mnr- 
ing-ly,  mur'mur-er;  mur'murous,  -iis. 
Latin  murmur,  v.  murmuro;  Greek  mormiiros,  v.  morm&rd. 

Murrain.     MurrMne.     Myrrhine,  mur'ren,  mur'rin,  mer'.rin. 
Mur'ren,  a  cattle  plague.    (Sp.  morrina ;  Lat.  mdrlor,  to  die.) 
Murrhine,  mur'rin,  porphery  ware.     (Latin  murrhma.) 
Myrrhine,  mer'.rin,  adj.  of  myrrh.     (Latin  •myrrhlnus.) 

Murray,  mtir'ry,  mulberry  colour.     (Lat.  monim;  Gk.  mdros.) 

Murrhine,  mtii'rin,  a  porphery  ware.    (See  Murrain.) 

Murza,  mur'.za,  second  grade  of  Turkish  nobility. 

-mus  (Latin  -[WI]MS)  nouns,  becomes  -ous  in  aclj.=  -us 

Muscadine.    Muscardin.     Muscardine. 

Muscadine  grapes,  grapes  with  a  musky  odour  grown   in 

the  South  of  France  and  dried  on  the  vines  for  raisins. 
Muscardin,  mus'.kar.din,  a  dormouse.     (Fr.  muscardin.) 
Muscardine,  mils'. kar.dine,  a   fungus  very  fatal   to   silk- 
worms.    (French  muscardine.) 

Muacatel  grapes,  mus'.ku.tel,  same  as  muscadine  (q.v.) 
Muscatel  wine,  wine  made  of  muscatel  grapes. 
Muscatel  pears,  pears  with  a  musky  odour. 
Not  from  Latin  wmsca,  a  fly,  but  French  muse,  musk ;  Latin  motchus, 

Muschel,  moo'.shel.    Muscle.     Mussel.     Mussulman. 

Muschel-kalk,  moo'.shel  kalk,  a  shelly  limestone  (German). 
Muscle,  miis"l,  a  fleshy  animal  fibre.     (Latin  musculus.) 
Mussel,  mils'. set,  a  shell-fish.     (Latin  muscillus.) 
Mussulman,  plu.  Mussulmans,  a  moslem.    (Turk,  musslim.) 
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Muscle.     Mussel.    Muschel-kalk.    Mussulman  (v.  Mytilaceae). 
Muscle,  mus"l,  animal  fibre  capable  of  contraction  and  re- 
laxation ;  muscled,  mus"ld,  having  large  muscles  ; 
Muscular,  iritis'. ku.lar,  ton  of  muscles,  brawny;  mus'cular-ly. 
Muscularity,  mus'.ku.lar"ri.ty,  a  muscular  state. 
Muscular  tissue,  mus.ku.lar  tis.sue  (not  tish'.shu). 
Muscular  Christianity,  a  healthy  religion  which  braces  one 

to  the  battle  of  life.     (Charles  Kingsley's  phrase.) 
Lat.  muse&lus,  dim.  of  mus,  a  mouse ;  Gk.  mus,  a  mouse,  a  muscle. 
Miiscoid,  mus'.koid,  moss-like,  a  moss-like  plant. 
A  hybrid :  Latinjmiwcws,  Greek  -eidos,  moss-like. 
Muscology,  miis.kol'.o.gy,  that  part  of  bot.  which  treats  of  mosses. 

A  hybrid :  Latin  muscus,  Greek  I6g0s,  a  treatise  on  mosses. 
Muscovado  sugar,  mus'.ko.vay".do  shug'gar,  raw  sugar. 
A  corruption  of  Spanish  mascabado,  an  Inferior  sugar. 
Our  spelling  quite  destroys  the  character  of  the  word,  which  is  a 
compound  of  mas  acabado,  "  more  perfect,"  i.e.,  carried  a  process 
further  than  when  in  a  state  of  syrup.    Muscovado  is  sheer  non- 
sense, being  Spanish  musco  vado,  a  chestnut-colour  ford. 

Muscovy,  mus'.ko.vy,  of  or  from  Moscow  or  Moskva,  in  Russia. 

Muscovite,  mus' '.ko.vite,  a  native  of  Moscow. 

Mus'covy-duck  (not  mus.ko'.vy...). 

Mus'covy-glass,  a  variety  of  mi'ca. 
Muse  (1  syl.),  goddess  of  poetry  and  music.    Mews,  stables. 

Muse,  in  classical  mythology  there  are  nine  Muses,  sisters, 
and  daughters  of  Zeus  (Jove). 

(1)  Calliope,  kal'.ti.o.pg  (not  kal.li'o.pe),  the  epic  Muse. 

Greek  kalllSpe  (kaUSs  ops),  Muse  with  the  beautiful  voice. 

(2)  Clio,  kli'.o,  Muse  of  history.  (Gk.  kleio,  from  kleots,  rumour.) 

(3)  Erato,  er'ra.to  (not  e.ray'.to),  Muse  of  erotic  poetry. 

Greek  ir&to,  from  grdtds,  beloved  (£r<>s,  love). 

(4)  Euterpe,  eu.ter'.pe,  Muse  of  music  and  melody. 
Greek  euterp&  [mousa],  delightful  muse. 

(5)  Melpomene,  mel.pom' '.e.ne,  the  Muse  of  tragedy. 

Greek  melpdment  [mousa],  the  singing  muse  (melpo,  I  sing). 
(0)  Polyhymnia,  pol' \iMrn" '.ni.ah,  Muse  of  sacred  poetry. 

Greek  pol&-iimnia  (pdltis  humnos),  muse  of  many  hymns. 
(7)  Terpsichore,  terp.stk'.o.re,  the  Muse  of  dancing. 

Greek  terpsi  ch6r6,  delighting  in  the  dance  (terp6, 1  delight). 
(H)  Thaliah,  Tha.li'.ah  (not  tha'.K.ah),  the  Muse  of  comedy. 

Greek  thakia  [mousa],  the  blooming  muse. 
(9)  Urania,  u.run'.i.ah  (not  u.ray'.ni.ah),  Muse  of  astronomy. 

Latin  form  of  the  Greek  mintnfa,  the  heavenly  [muse]. 
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Muse,  to  meditate ;   mused  (1  syl.),  mus'-ing  (Rule  xix.), 

musing-ly,  mus'-er,  muse'-fully.     (French  muser.) 
Museum,  mu.zee'.iim,  a  building  set  apart  for  curiosities. 

Latin  museum ;  Greek  mouseion,  temple  of  the  muses. 

''Muse,"  Lat.  musa,;  Gk.  mousa.  "Mews,"  Fr.  mite,  a  cage  [for  hawks], 

Mush.    Mash.     Mesh. 

Mush,  meal  of  maize  boiled  in  water.     (German  inus.) 
Mash,  barley  meal,  &c.,  mixed  with  hot  water  for  horses 

and  poultry.     (German  meischen,  to  mash.) 
Mesh,  an  interstice  of  a  net,  a  net.    (Welsh  masg.) 
Mushroom,  mush'. room',  an  edible  fungus ;  mushroom-spawn, 
mushroom  seed  in  a  mass ;  mushroom-ketchup,  a  sauce 
made  from  mushrooms.    (Fr.  mousseron,  mousse,  moss.) 
Music,  mu'.sik ;  musical,  mu'.si.kal ;   mu'sical-ly,  mu'sical-ness. 
Musician,  mu.zfeh'.an ;  music-seller ;  music  of  the  spheres, 
the  supposed  musical   sounds  made  by  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  the  result  of  their  movements. 
Musical  glasses,  glasses  of  different  tones  sorted  eo  as  to 

be  used  for  a  musical  instrument. 

(The  five  words,  Arithmetic,  logic,  magic,  music,  and  rhetoric,  derived 
from  the  French,  are  sing.,  but  all  other  words  denoting  a  science 
with  a  similar  termination  are  plu.  Rule  Ixi.) 

"Music,"  Fr.  musique;  Lat.  muslca;  Gk.  mouslc£.  Our  word  means 
both  the  art-,  and  the  result  obtained  from  musical  instruments  as 
exponents  of  that  art.  These  being  totally  distinct  ought  not  to 
be  expressed  by  the  same  word. 

Musk,  a  plant,  an  animal  perfume.    Mosque,  mask  (q.v.) 

Animal  musk  is  obtained  from  a  bag  near  the  navel  of  the 

musk  deer,  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Alps. 
Musk  cat,  musk  deer,  musk  duck,  musk  ox,  musk  rat. 
Musk  apple,  musk  cherry,  musk  mallow,  musk  melon, 
musk  orchis,  musk  rose,  all  so  called  from  their  odours. 
French  muse;  Latin  moschus;  Greek  moschos,  musk,  the  musk-cat. 
Musket,  mus'.ket,  a  gun  used  at  one  time  by  soldiers  of  the  line. 
Musket-eer,  miis.ke.teer',  a  soldier  armed  with  a  musket; 

musket-proof ;    mus'ketoon',  a  blunderbus. 
Musketry,  miis'.ke.try,  the  art  and  practice  of  gunnery. 

(The  musket  succeeded  the  arquebuse,  and  was  itself  succeeded,  first 
by  the  fusil,  and  then  by  the  rifle.) 

(It  was  a  Spanish  invention,  a  little  prior  to  1521.  It  was  used  in  the 
English  army  in  1521.  The  Duke  of  Aloa  introduced  it  into  the 
Low  Countries  in  1569,  and  Strozzi,  an  Italian,  at  the  close  of 
the  century  introduced  it  into  France.) 

Germ,  muskete,  musketier,  muskcton,  musketiere;  Span,  mosquetc; 
Ital.  moschetio ;  Fr.  mosquet.  The  word  is  from  mosca,  a  fly,  and 
compared  with  the  heavy  arquebuse  it  was  "  light  as  a  fly." 
Muslin,  muz'.lm,  a  fine  delicate  cotton  cloth  ;  muslin.et, 
nni~.'.rni  nrt,  a  coarse  muslin  ;  mousseline  de  laine, 
moo".r.Un  delanc,  a  wool  muslin .  i  .Vo/r<.«»</.  Asiatic  Turkey.) 


' 
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Mussel.    Muscle.    Muschel-kalk.    Mussulman  (v.  Mytilaceee). 
Mussel,  mus'.sel,  a  bivalve  shell-fish.     (Latin  musculus.) 
Muscle,  mus'. 'I,  animal  fibre.     (Latin  miisculus.) 
Muschel-kalk  (Germ.),  moo'.shel  Jcalk,  a  shelly  limestone. 

Mussulman,  plu.  Mussulmans  (not  mmsulmeri),  a  moslem. 
Mussulmanic;  Mussulman-ly.     (Turkish  musslim.) 

(The  word  means  a  "  true  believer."  Th*  termination  fas  in  German, 
Roman)  has  no  connection  with  our  word  "  man.") 

Must,  new  wine,  an  indeclinable  verb  implying  "  obligation." 

Must  is  one  of  the  verbs  which  stands  In  regimen  with  other  verbs 
without  the  intervention  of  to:  as  I  must  go,  Yov  must  obey  (not 
"I  must  to  go,"  "You  must  to  obey"). 

"Must"  (the  verb),  Old  Eng.  most.  The  verb  is,  ic  mot,  thfi  mdst,  he 
mdt,  plu.  m<Hon,  past  tense  ic  mo'ste,  he  moste,  we  moston. 

"Must"  (new  wine),  Old  English  must;  Latin  mustum. 

Mustache,  plu.  mustaches,  mus.tash',  mus.tdsh'.ez,  hair  on  the 
upper  lip;   mustached,  mus.tdshd'.    Also  written  mus- 
tachio,  Spanish  mostacho,  Italian  mostacchio,  and  French 
moustache  (Gk.  musta-x,  gen.  mustdkos;  Lat.  mustax  -acis). 
The  best  of  all  these  varieties  of  spelling  is  mustache. 
Mustang,  mus'.tang,  the  wild  prairie  horse  of  Mexico,  &c. 
Mustard,  mils'. tard,  a  plant,  the  mustard  seed  made  into  flour. 

Welsh  mwstardd  (mws,  a  pungent  flavour,  tardd,  issues). 
Mua'ter,  a  gathering,  to  gather  together ;  mustered,  miis'.terd ; 

muster-ing.     To  pass  muster,  to  pass  without  censure. 
Mustered,  mus'.terd,  assembled.    Mustard,  a  condiment. 
German  mustern,  n.  musterung,  muster-tolle. 

Musty,  mus'.ty,  spoiled  with  damp,  mouldiness,  or  age ;  must'i- 
ness  (E.  xi.),  must'i-ly.    (0.  E.  must;  Lat.  mustum,  must.) 
Mutable,  mu'.ta.Vl,  changeable;  mu'table-ness,  mu'tably. 
Mutability,  mu'.taMl".i.ty.    Mutation,  mu.tay' '.shun. 
Latin  mutalMis,  mutabtlltas,  mUtatlo,  v.  mutdre,  to  change. 
Mute  (1  syl.),  one  dumb,  a  hired  attendant  at  a  funeral,  an 
instrument  to  deaden  the  sound  of  a  violin,  the  letters 
fc,  p,  t,  silent,  dung  of  birds. 
Latin  mutus  ;  French  mutir,  to  void  as  a  bird. 
Mutilate,   mu'.ti.late,   to    maim;    mu'tilat-ed    (Eule    xxxvi.), 

mu'tilat-ing  (Eule  xix.),  mu'tilat-or  (Eule  xxxvii.) 
Mutilation,  mu'M.lay".shun,  curtailment,  a  maiming. 
Lathi  mutttatio,  mutttator,  v.  mMttare,  supine  miittlatum  (miitUus, 
maimed  ;  Greek  mitulos,  curtailed). 

Mutiny,  plu.  mutinies  (Eule  xliv.),  mu'.ti.niz,  insubordination, 
to  revolt;  mutinies;  mutinied  mu.ti.ned;  mu'tiny-ing. 
Mutineer,  mu' .ti.neer' ',  one  who  mutinies; 
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Mutinous,  mu.ti.niis;  mu'tinous-ly,  mu'tinous-ness. 
Mutiny  Act,  an  act  of  parliament  respecting  mutiny. 
French  mutiner,  emeute  ;  Latin  emotus,  aroused  ;  German  meute,  &.c. 
Mutter,  mitt'.ter,  to  mumble ;  muttered,  mut'.terd ;  mut'ter-ing, 
mut'tering-ly,  mut'ter-er.  (Lat. mutto,  v.  mutio,  to  mutter. ) 
Mutton,  miit'.t'n,  the  flesh  of  sheep.     (French  mouton.) 

Enltalien  montone,  derive  lui-mSme  de  mont,  parce  que  ces  animaux 
ainient  a  paltro  sur  les  lieux  Sieve's.    (Bouillet.) 

Mutual,  mu'.tu.al,  reciprocal ;  mutual -ly,  mutuality. 

"Mutual"  is  never  used  except  the  parties  referred  to  are  two, 
actually  or  virtually  :  Thus,  we  cannot  say,  He  is  a  mutual  frten/A 
of  A,  J3,  and  G,  although  we  can  say,  He  is  a  mutual  friend  of  us 
loth,  because  "  both  "  is  virtually  one  part'./  and  the  friend  the  other. 
Latin  mutuus  (verb  mutdrc.,  to  change).  The  word  means  a  loan 
which  belongs  to  one  and  is  used  by  another. 

Muzzle,  miiz.'z'l,  a  snout,  a  fastening  for  the  mouth,  to  put  on 
a  muzzle;  muzzled,  muz'.z'ld;  muzz'ling.  CFi.muscliere.) 
Muzzy,  miiz'.zy,  bewildered,  stupid  from  drink.     (Lat.  musso.) 
My,  adj.  pron.,  belonging  to  me,  plu.  our,  belonging  to  us ;  mine, 
used  for  my  before  vowels  (iu  poetry  and  the  Bible):   as 
mine  cars  hast  thou  opened.     "  Mine"  is  also  used  at  tho 
end  of  a  clause  when  the  noun  is  not  repeated  :    as  this 
is  your  hat  but  that  is  mine ;  myself,  plu.  ourselves. 
Old  English  min.     Thus :  N.  ic,    G.  mln,  D.  me,  Ace.  mec. 
Plu.  N.  we,  G.  «<$«•,  D.  us,   Ace.  doir. 
Mycelium,  plu.  mycelia,  ml.see'.ll.nm,  m~t.scc'.l!.ah,  filament  of 

a  fungus,  a  rudimentary  fungus. 

Mycology,  my.kol'.o.r/i/,  a  description  of  the  fungi,  study 
of    fungi  ;      mycologist,     my.kol'.n.djist  ;       mycologic, 
my'.ko.l5dg".llt ;    mycological,  mij'.ko.lody"X.kul. 
Greek  inuHs,  a  fungus ;  mukts  Idqtis.    (An  ill-compounded  word.) 
Myelitis,  my'.e.H".tls,  inflammation  of  the  spine. 

Greek  mii£Ws,  the  [spinal]  marrow  (-itis  denotes  inflammation). 
Mylodon,  my'.lo.dnn,  a  gigantic  fossil  animal  noted  for  its  luiga 
grinders.    (Gk.  mulos  odous,  gen.  odontos,  millstone-tooth.) 
Mynheer,  mine.heer'  (Dutch),  sir,  my  lord. 
Myology,  my.ol'.o.gy,   treatise   on   the  muscles,  study  of  the 
muscles  ;    myologist,  my.Sl'.o.djist ;    myological,  my'.o.- 
lodcj" .i.kul.     (Greek  inns,  gen.  mftos  logos.) 
Myositis,  my'.o.si".iis.     Myosotis,  my'.o.sD".tis ; 
Myositis,  inflammation  of  a  muscle ; 
Myosotis,  the  plant  called  mouse-ear. 

"Myositis,"  Greek  mus,  gen.  muds,  a  muscle  (-Uis,  inflammation). 
"Myosotis,"  Greek  mus,  gen.  mtitis  6tos,  mouse  ear. 

Myotomy,  my.ot'.o.my,  anatomy  of  the  muscles,  division  of 

a  muscle  in  a  surgical  operation. 
Greek  mus,  gen.  •mf">,;  /,  ini><>,  T  cut  a  muscle. 
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Myops,  my'.  ops,  a  near-sighted  person  ;  myopic,  my.op'.ilc. 

Greek  mudps,  near-sighted,  (mud  ops)  close-eyed,  shut-eyed. 
Myosotis,  my'.o.so".tls.    Myositis,  my'.o.si".tis  ; 
Myosotis,  the  plant  called  mouse-ear  ; 
Myosltis,  inflammation  of  a  muscle. 
"  Myosotis,"  mus,  gen.  miids  6tSs,  mouse  ear. 
"Myositis,"  Greek  mus,  gen.  muds,  a  muscle  (-His,  inflammation). 

Myriad,  mir'n.ad,  ten  thousand,  a  countless  number. 

Greek  murids,  numberless,  as  a  definite  miniber  10,000. 
Myricaceae,  my'.ri.kay".se.e.     Myrtaceaa,  mir.tay'.se.e.     Both 
natural  orders  of  the  genus  myrtle  with  this  diiference  : 
Mijricacece,  natural  order  of  the  flowerless  myrtle  ; 
Myrtacece,  natural  order  of  the  flowering  myrtle. 
Myrica,  my.rl'.ka,  the  typical  genus  of  the  myrica'cese. 
Myrtus,  mur'.tus,  the  typical  genus  of  the  myrta'ceae. 
(-ca,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  -acece,  a  natural  order). 
Lat.  myrica  ;  Gk.  inurikS  [the  tamarisk],  being  already  appropriated, 
ought  not  to  have  been  perverted  to  a  totally  different  plant.    If, 
however,  myrtca  has  been  formed  (as  botanists  say)  from  the  Gieek 
murOn,  "  sweet  ointment,"  it  is  still  more  unpardonable.    I  appre- 
hend the  word  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Lat.  myrrha,  Gk.  murra, 
the  "Arabian  myrtle,"  and  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  blunders. 

Myrmidon,  mir'mi.don   (not  myrmadori),  a  rough  policeman, 
"  hull-dog,"  or  other  employe  under  a  merciless  or  despe- 
rate leader  ;  myrmidonian,  myr1  '.mi.dd"  '.ni.an. 
So  called  from  the  Murmlddne's,  a  people  of  The.1  *aly,  subjects  of 
Achillfis,  and  his  chief  soldiery  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Myrrh,  mer,  a  fragrant  Arabian  gum  ;  myrrh-ic,  mur'nJe. 

Myrrhine,  mer'.rin.  Murrhine,  mur'rine.  Murrain,  mur'rcn. 
Myrrhine,  mer'.rin,  made  of  porphery  or  fluor  spar  ; 
Murrhine,  mur.rine  (same  meaning). 
Murrain,  mur'ren,  cattle  plague.     (Spanish  morrina.) 
Latin  myrrha,  myrrhinus,  made  of  myrrha  (myrrha  is  either  myrrh 
or  porphery),  murrhlnus  (adj.  of  murrha  or  mwrra,  a  kind  of  por- 
phery) ;  Greek  miirra,  murrinos  (v.  muro,  to  trickle). 
The  words  "myrrhine"  and  "murrhine"  being  synonymous,   the 
former  should  be  abolished,  as  it  confounds  the  word  with  the  dnnj. 

Myrtle,  mer'.  VI,  an  evergreen;  myrtaceous  (Rule  Ixvi.),  adj. 
Myrtaceffi,  mer.tay'  .se.e.    Myricaceaa,  ml'.rl.kay".se.e. 
Myrtacea,  natural  order  of  the  flowerless  myrtle  ; 
Myricacece,  natural  order  of  the  flowering  myrtle. 
Latin  myrtus,  myrtaceus  ;  Greek  murtos.    Myrtacea:  (q.v.) 
Myself,  plu.  ourselves,  my'.self,  oiir.selvz  (a  reflexive  personal 

pronoun),  the  same,  the  identical;  I  myself. 
Old  Eng.  N.  Ic  selfa,  G.  mtn  selfrs,  D.  me  silfum,  Ace.  mcc  silfnc. 
Plu.  We  sitfe,      ge-eow  silfe,  &c.    Ic  me  silf,  I  myself.  ' 
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Mystery,  plu.  mysteries  (Rule  xliv.),  mfe'.te.riz,  something  pro- 
foundly secret,  something  past  understanding,  a  drama ; 

Mysterious  (not  mistereous,  E.  Ixvi.),  mis.te'.ri.us,  obscure ; 
myste'rious-ly,  myste'rious-ness. 

Mystics,  mis'.fiks,  a  religious  sect ;  mystic,  mis'.tiit,  secret, 
involving  a  secret  meaning ;  mystical,  mis'.ti.kal ; 
mys'tical-ly,  mystical-ness. 

Mysticism,  mis'M.iizm,  tenets  of  the  mystics. 

Mystify,  mis'.tt.fy,  to  render  obscure,  to  obfuscate ;  mystifies, 
mis' .t\.flze  (E.  xi.);  mystified,  mis'. tl. fide;  mys'tify-ing. 
Mystification,  mis',  tl.fi.  kay".s  hun. 

Lat.  mysterium,  mystfcus;  Gk.  musttrion,  mu-sttkos  (mu»Us,  one 
initiated).  The  mysteries  were  those  things  of  the  ' '  secret  societies  " 
of  Greece  and  Borne  which  were  revealed  only  to  the  initiated.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  most  delicate  parts  of  many  mechanical  arts 
were  kept  profoundly  secret,  and  hence  the  word  came  to  be  applied 
to  anything  reserved  as  a  deep  secret  or  past  understanding. 

Myth,  mith,  a  poetic  fiction,  a  fabulous  tale ;    mythic,  mith'.ik  ; 

mythical,  mith'.t.Jcal.     (Greek  muthos,  muthikos.) 

Mytho-,  ml'.rho-  (Gk.  prefix),  myths.    (Greek  muthos.) 

Mythographer,  ml.thog'.ra.fer,  a  writer  of  myths. 

Greek  mutho-  [muthos]  graphG,  I  write  myths. 
Mythology,  plu.  mythologies  (Eule  xliv.),  mi.thbl'.o.djlz, 
tales  of  gods  and  goddesses  reduced  to   a  system ; 
mythologic,  ml' .rlio.lddg" ,ik ;   mythological,  ml'.rlio.- 
lodg".i.Ml;  myth'ological-ly;  mythologist,  ml.thol'.o.- 
djist.      Mythologise    (Eule    xxxi.),    mi.thol'.o.djize ; 
mythol'ogised  (4  syl.) ;  mythol'ogls-ing  (Eule  six). 
Greek  muthoWyla  (muthos  Idgla,  mythic  legends). 
Mytho-poaic,  mi'.rlio.pe'.ik,  myth-making ;  mytho-poaist. 

Greek  mutho-  [muthos]  poieS,  I  make  myths. 
Mytilaceae.    Myrtacese.    Myricacese. 

Mytilaceae,  mi'.ti.lay".se.e  (not  mit'3..lay".s£.e\  the  family 
of  molluscs  of  the  mussel  type ;  mytilacean,  ml' .ti.lay'\. 
se.an,  one  of  the  mytilacese;  mytilidas,  ml.tll'i.de,  the 
mussel  group. 

(Mytilidae  is  a  better  word  than  mytilaceat,  the  termination  -atece  being 
used  in  botany  for  a  natural  order  of  plants,  and  -idee  (a  Greek 
patronymic)  for  a  family  or  group  of  animals.) 

Mytilite,  ml'.ti.llte,  a  fossil  mussel  (-ite,  a  fossil), 
Mytiloid,  ml.ti.loid,  shells  resembling  the  mussel. 
Greek  mutlld-  [mutflfts]  eido«,  like  a  mussel. 
Myrtacese,  mir.tay'.se.e,  native  order  of  the  flowering  myrtle* 
Greek  murtos,  a  myrtle,    (-ocece  denotes  an  "order"  of  plants.) 
Myricacese,  mi'.rl.kay".se.e.  natural  order  of  the  barren 
myrtle,    (See  Myri'ca.) 

48—2 
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N-  (native  prefix"),  negative :  as  one,  n-one. 

Nab,  to  catch  with  a  snap;  nabbed,  nubd;  nabb'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

Danish  nappe,  to  snap  at,  catch  at,  nap,  a  snatch. 
Nabob,  na'.bob,  a  native  Indian  governor,  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

HiKflustanee  nawdb,  a  governor. 
Nacre,  nay'.k'r,  mother  of  pearl;  nacreous,  nu'.lcre.us. 

Nacrite,  nay'.krlte,  a  sort  of  mica.     (French  nacre.') 
Nadir,  nay'.der,  that  part  of  the  heavens  directly  under  our 
feet,  the  opposite  point  is  the  zenith,  ze'.nith. 

Two  Arabic  words  Nadhara  or  nazir  means  opposite  [the  zenith]. 
Nag,    a  small    horse,   to    scold    constantly ;     nagged,    nagd  ; 
nagg'-ing  (Rule  i.),  nagg'ing-ly,  nagg'-er,  nagg-y. 

"Nag"  (horse),  Danish  neggc,  to  whinny  as  a  horse. 

"Nag"  (to  find  fault),  Dan.  nag,  v.  naye,  to  gnaw(a  "nagging "pain). 

ITaiad,  plu.  naiads,  nay' .adz,  a  water-nymph ;  naiades,  nay' .adz 

(in  Geol.),  fresh-water  mussels.     (Greek  naiades.) 
Kail,  nule  (1  syl.),  the  horny  substance  on  the  back  of  our 
finger-tips,  &c.,  a  metal  pin,  to  fasten  with  a  nail ;  nailed, 
naild;  nail'-ing,  nail'-er;  nail'ery,  a  nail  manufactory. 
On  the  nail,  immediately.     To  hit  [it]  on  the  nail,  to  strike 
home.     To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  catch  the  exact 
meaning,  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
Old  English  nccgel,  v.  ntcgl  [ion],  past  nccglode,  past  part,  nceglod. 
Naive  (French),  nl'ef,  ingenious ;  na'ive-ly,  nl'ef. ly. 

Na'ive-te,  nl'ef  .ty  (French),  artless  simplicity. 
Naked,  nay'.ked,  without  clothing,  nude;   na'ked-ly,  na'ked- 
ness ;    naked-eye,  the  eye  unassisted  by   any   optical 
instrument.     (Old  English  ncecud  or  naced.) 
Namby-pamby,  wishy-washy  [literature]. 

Applied  by  Pope  to  the  poetry  of  Ambrose  Phillips.  "Namby"  is 
Ambrose,  and  "Pamby"  a  jingling  corruption  of  the  surname. 

Name  (1  syl.)  noun  and  verb,  named  (1  syl.),  nam'ing  (R.  xix.), 
nam'-er,  name'-less,  name'less-ly;  name'-sake,  one  bear- 
ing the  same  Christian  name;  name'-plate,  a  door-plate. 

Christian  name,  kris'.ti.an,  a  personal  name. 

Sur'name,  a  family  name.    Nickname,  a  sobriquet. 

Prop'er  name,  the  name  of  a  man,  place,  &c. 

In  the  name  of,  on  the  authority  of,  in  behalf  of. 

To  call  names,  to  abuse.  To  take  [God's]  name  in  vain,  to 
utter  it  lightly  or  profanely. 

Old  English  nama,  v.  nam[an],  nameleas.  "Name-book"'  (nom-lxSc), 
a  "catalogue,"  might  be  reintroduced. 

Rankeen,  nan.keen',  a  buff-coloured  cotton  cloth  (Nankin. ) 
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Nap.     Nape  (I  syl.),  the  back  of  the  neck.     Knap,  uaji,  to  lirea;-., 
Nap,  a  short  dozo,  the  villous  surface  of  clotli  or  hats,  to 
take  a  doze;  napped,  napt;  napp'. ing  (Rule  i.),  napp'-er, 
napp'-y.     Nap'-less,  threadbare;  napp'i-ness. 
"Nap"  (doze),  O.  Eng.  hniepp[ian],  past  hnappode,  p.  p.  hnwppoiJ, 
n.  hnuppung,  a  napping  or  nap.     "Nap"  of  cloth,  O.  E.  noppa. 
"Nape,"  Old  English  cncep.     "Knap,"  Old  English  hnip[an]. 

Nape  (1  syl.),  the  back  of  the  neck.     (0.  E.  cncep,  Welsh  cnap.) 
Napery,  iwp'.e.ry,  made-up  linen,  table-linen. 

French  nappe,  cloth  ;  Latin  nappa,  a  table-cloth,  a  napkin. 
Naphtha,  niij'.rhClh,  rock-oil,  &c.;  naphthalic,  naf'.Thul.lk. 
Naphthaline,  nuf'.rhal.rn,  a  substance  which  incrusts  pipes 

employed  in  the  rectification  of  coal-tar. 
Latin  naphtha;  Greek  naphtha,  oleum  Medfee,  bitu'men. 
Napkin,  a  clotli  used  at  meals  for  wiping  the  fingers  and  lips. 
Napkin-ring,  a  ring  for  holding  a  table  napkin. 
French  nappe,  a  cloth,  with  kin  an  English  dim. 
Napoleon,  nu.po'.le.on,  a  French  gold  coin  =  20  francs. 

First  issued  by  Napoleon  I.  to  replace  the  Louis  d'or. 
Narcissus,  plu.  narcisgus-es  (not  narcissi),  a   bulbous  flower. 
Fable  says  the  boy  Narcissus  was  changed  into  this  (lower. 
Greek  narkiisis  (narMsix,  torpor),  the  odour  being  a  narcotic. 
Narcotic,  nar.kot.lk,  inducing  sleep,   a   medicine  to  produce 

sleep ;   narcotical-ly,  nar.kot'.l.kal.ly. 
Narcotin,  naf.1to.tln;   narcotism,  nar'.ko.tizm. 
Greek  narkotikos  (v.  narkati,  to  numb,  to  deaden). 
Nard,  an  ointment  prepared  from  the  spikenard  plant. 

Old  English  nard;  Latin  nardus;  Greek  nardos,  an  Eastern  war-.I. 
Narrate,  narrate',  to  tell  as  a  story,  to  relate ;  uarrftt'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  narrat'-ing  (Rule  xix-),  narrat'-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Narration,  nur  ray' .sJiun.     Narrative,  nar'ra.tw ;   nar'ra- 

tive-ly;  narrable,  nar'ra.b'l. 

Latin  narrabllls,  narratio,  narrator,  v.  narrarc;  French  narration. 
Nan'ow,  nar'ro,  not  wide,  to  contract ;    narrowed,  nar'roird ; 
nar'row-ing;    (comp.)  nar'row-er,  (super.)  nar'row-est, 
nar'row-ly,  nar'row-ness. 
Narrow  cloth,  cloth  less  than  fifty-two  inches  wide. 

Broad-cloth,  cloth  double  of  fifty- two  inches  in  width. 
Narrow  gauge,  -gage  (of  railways)  4  ft.  8^in.  wide. 

Broad  gauge,  7  feet  between  the  two  rails. 
Narrow-mind,  illiberal  mind;    narrow-minded,   illiberal; 
narrow-minded-ness,  having  mean  and  contracted  views. 
Old  English  nearo,  nearolice,  narrowly,  nearones,  narrowness,  v, 
ntarow[ian],  past  nearrode,  past  part,  nearrod. 
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Narwhal,  nar'.wul,  the  sea  unicorn.    Wal'rus,  the  sea-horse. 

Danish  nar-hval ;  German  narwal  (narr-wallfisch),  the  foolish  whale. 

We  have  taken  the  Old  English  hwcel,  a  whale,  for  the  last  syl. 
"  Walrus,"  German  wall-rosse,  the  whale-horse. 

Nasal,  nay'.z'l,  pertaining  to  the  nose,  through  the  nose. 

French  nasal,  nasale;  Latin  ndsus,  the  nose  (Greek  na6,  to  flow). 
Nascent,  nils'. sent,  sprouting;  nascency,  nas'sen.sy. 

Latin  nascens,  gen.  nascentis,  rising  (v.  nascor,  to  arise,  tc  be  born). 
Nasturtium    (Latin),    nas.tur'.she'&m    (not   nas.tur' '.shtin),   the 

tropse'olum  Great  Indian  cress,  or  nose-smart. 
Nomen  accepit  a  narium  tonnento  (Plin.  xix.  44). 
Nasty,  n&s'.ty,  disagreeable,  dirty ;  naa'ti-ly  (R.  xi.),  nas'ti-ness. 
A  corrup.  of  nasky.   0.  E.  n-  asca,  not  dust,  i.e.  mud  ;  Ger.  nass,  wet. 
Natal,  nay'.tal,  native,  pertaining  to  birth,  anniversary  of  a 

birth-day.    (Latin  natdlis,  v.  nascor,  natus,  to  be  born.) 
Natant,  nay'.tant,  swimming,  floating ;  na'tant-ly. 

Natation,  na.tay' .shun.     Natatores,  nay'.ta.tor"rez,  web- 

footed  birds;  natatorial,  nay'.ta.tor'rt.al. 
Natatory,  nay'.ta.to.ry,  adapted  for  swimming. 
Lat.  n&tant,  gen.  n&tantis,  notation,  natatorius,  v.  n&tdre,  to  swim. 
Nathless,  nath.less,  nevertheless.     (Old  English  ndtheles.) 
Nation,  nay'. shun;  nation-al,  nash'.onM;  national-ly. 
Nationality,  plu.  nationalities,  nash'.on.ul".t.tiz. 
Nationalise  (Eule  xxxi.),  nash'.on.al.lze,  to  make  national ; 
Naturalise,  nat'tchur.al.ize,  to  invest  a  foreigner  with  the 

civil  rights  of  a  native. 
Nationalised  (4  syl.),  nationalis-ing  (Rule  six.),  nash'.on.. 

al.lze".ing.    National-ism,  nash',on.al.izm. 
National  debt,  nash'.on.al  det,  the  government  debt. 
National  guards,  gardz,  the  militia  of  France. 
National  law  or  law  of  nations,  international  law. 
f Except  in  " nation"  the  first  syllable  is  always  short.    See  Nature.) 
French  nation,  national,  nationalise^  naturalise*- ;  Latin  natio. 

Native,  nay'.tiv,  born  in  a  place,  indigenous ;  native  Jy. 
Nativity,  plu.  nativities  (Rule  xliv.),  nay.tiv'.I.tiz. 
Latin  nativus,  nativltas;  French  natif,  nativite. 
Natron,  nay'.tron,  a  native  carbonate   of   soda.       Natrium, 

nay'.trt.um,  an  early  chemical  term  for  sodium. 
Natrolite,  nay'. tro. lite ,  a  mineral  containing  a  large  quantity 

of  natron  or  soda. 

German  natrum  or  natron  ;  French  natrum  or  natron,  natroliihe. 
"Natron"  is  the  nitre  of  the  ancients.    Now  "natron"  is  a  native 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  "nitre"  is  a  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Natty,  nut.ty,  spruce,  prim  and  smart.  (Dim,  of  neat,  Welsh  nith.) 
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Nature,  nay'.tchiir;  natural,  nat'tchur.al;  nat'ural-ly,  nat'u- 

ral-ness;  natural-ism,  nat'tchur.aLizm. 
Naturalise  (K.  xxxi.),  nat'tchur.al.lze,  to  invest  a  foreigner 
with  the  civil  rights  of  a  native,  to  acclimatise ;  nat'ural- 
ised  (4  syl.);  naturalis-ing  (E.  xix.),  nat'.tchur.al.Tze".inri. 
Naturalisation,  nut'tchur.al.i.zay".shun. 
Nat'ural-ist,  one  who  studies  the  productions  of  nature. 
Originally  this  word  meant,  one  who  believes  in  "  natural  religion 
only,  and  not  in  "Revealed  Religion." 

Natural  history,  a  scientific  description  of  the  productions 
of  the  earth  (sometimes  limited  to  the  animal  kingdom). 

Natural  philosophy,  -fi.los'.o.fy,  the  science  of  material 
bodies,  their  forces,  combinations,  motions,  and  effects. 

Natural  projections,  -pro.jek'.shunz,  perspective  drawings 
of  surfaces  on  a  given  plane. 

Natural  religion,  -re.Udy'.tin,  religion  so  far  as  it  is  dis- 
coverable without  revelation. 

Natural  scale,  -skale  (in  Mtis.),  without  sharps  and  flats. 

Natural  selection,  -se.lek'.shun,  that  process  in  nature  by 
which  the  stronger  supersede  the  weaker. 

Good-nature,  good-natured;  ill-nature,  ill-natured. 
(As  in"  nation"  (q.v.)  the  first  syl.  is  always  short,  exceptin  "nature.") 
Latin   natura,    naturalis;    French  naturel   (wrong),  naluralisme, 
naturaliste,  naturalisation,  naturaliser,  nature. 

Naught,  nawt,  worthless.    Nought,  nawt,  nothing. 

It  is  naught,  it  is  naught  [worthless],  says  the  buyer.     (Prov.  xx.  14.) 
The  city  is  pleasant,  but  the  water  is  naught.     (2  Kings  ii.  19.) 
Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  {nothing].    (Job  i.  9.) 
Ye  have  sold  yourselves  for  nought.    (Isa.  lif.  3.) 

Naughty,  naw'.ty,  bad ;  naugh'ti-ness  (K.  xi.),  naught'i-ly. 
To  set  at  naught  (not  nought),  to  treat  as  worthless. 

"Naught,"  Old  English  ndht,  i.e.,  n-dht,  not  aught  [of  value]. 

"  Nought,"  Old  Eng.  itdht,  ie.,  n-dht,  not  ought  [not  anything  at  alii. 

Naumachy,  naw'.mu.ky,  a  spectacle  representing  a  sea-fight. 

Greek  naum&chia,  naus  mdeM,  ship  battle. 

Nausea,  naw'.she.ah,  sickness,  loathing ;  nauseous,  naw'she'tis ; 
nau'seous-ly,  nau'seous-ness. 

Nauseate,  naw.she.ate ;  nauseat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  nauseat- 
ing.    (Latin  nausea;  Greek  nausia,  naus,  a  ship.) 
Nautical,  naw'.ti.kSt,  relating  to  ships  or  sailors;  nau'tical-ly. 

Nautical  Al'manac,  an  almanac  for  seamen,  published  by 
the  Admiralty. 

Nautical  astron'omy,  astronomy  in  its  application  to  navi- 
gation.   (Latin  nautfcus;  Greek  nautikSs,  naus.) 
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Nautilus,  plu.  nautilus-es  or  nautili,  naio'.tl.lus,  naw'.ti.liis.ez, 
naw'.ti.li,  a  mollusc  with  its  organs  of  motion  placed 
round  its  head  (a  ceph'dlopod). 

Nautilidse,  naw'ti.ll".de,  a  family  of  molluscs  of  which  the 
nautilus  is  a  type  (-idee,  a  Greek  patronymic  denoting  a 
"  family,"  "  descendants  "). 

Nautilite,  naw'.tt.lite,  a  fossil  nautilus  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil, 
Greek  lithos).  Nautiloid,  naw'M.loid,  fossils  resembling 
the  nautilus  (Greek  eidos,  like). 

Greek  nautllOs,  nautilus  or  sailor,  (naus,  a  ship) ;  Latin  nautttwt. 
Naval,  nay'.v'l,  pertaining  to  the  navy.    Na'vel  [of  the  body]. 
Nave  (1  syl.)    Knave,  nave.    Naive,  nl'ev,  ingenuous. 

Nave,  the  centre  of  a  wheel,  the  main  part  of  a  church. 
Navel,  nay'.vel  [of  the  human  body].    Naval  (q.v.) 
Navel  string,  the  umbilical  cord. 
Knave,  a  scoundrel.     (Old  English  cnaja,  a  youth.) 
Nai've,  ni'ev,  ingenuous.     (French  naive.) 
"Nave"  (of  a  wheel),  Old  English  nafu;  nafela,  the  navel. 
"Nave"  (of  a  church).  Fr.  nef;  Gk.  naos,  the  innermost  part  of  a 
temple,  where  the  "God"  was  placed  (not  Lat.  ndvis,  a  ship). 

Navigate,  nav'.i.gate,  to  traverse  the  sea ;  navlgat-ed  (It.  xxxvi.), 

navlgat-ing  (B.  xix.),  navlgat-or  (K.  xxxvii.) 
Navigation,    nav'.i.gay".sliun.      Navigable,    nuv'.i.gu.Vl; 

nav'igable-ness,  navigably,  navigability. 
Latin  ndvtgdbUis,  ndvlyatio,  navigator,  v.  ndvtgare,  navis,  a  ship. 
Navvy,  nuv'.vy.    Navy,  nay'.vy. 

Navvy,  plu.  navvies,  nuv'.viz,  workmen  employed  in  the 

construction  of  railroads,  canals,  tunnels,  &c. 
Navy,  a  fleet.     (Latin  navis,  a  ship.) 

In  the  north  a  canal  is  called  a  navvy,  and  men  employed  in  con- 
structing it  navvies.  Halliwell  gives  navy,  "a  canal/'  and  navies, 
"  excavators,"  in  his  Archaic  Diet. 

Navy,  plu.  navies,  nay'. viz,  a  fleet.    Navvy,  an  excavator  (v.s.) 
Naval,  nay.v'l,  pertaining  to  the  navy.    Navel  [of  the  body]. 
Latin  ndvalis,  navis,  a  ship.     "Navel,"  Old  English  nafda. 
Nawab,  na.waivb',  an  Indian  governor,  same  as  Na'bob. 
Nay,  No.     Yea,  Yes.     Neigh,  nay,  to  whinny. 

Tho    distinction  between  nay  and  no,  yea  and  yes,  is  not  now 

observed,  but  it  was  a  very  good  one.     It  was  this : 
A  question  formed  affirmatively,  had  Yea  or  Nay  for  its  answer. 
A    question    formed  negatively,   had  No  or  Yes  for  its  answer. 
G.E. — Are  you  going  to  town  to-night  ?    Answer,  Yea  or  Nay. 
Are  you  not  going  to  town?      Answer,  Yes  or  No. 

A  yea-nay  [sort  of  a  man],  a  shilly-shally. 
Old  English  gea,  yea,  gese,  yes,  negatives  ne-gcn,  contracted  to  n&. 
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Nazarene.    JTazarean.     Nazarite. 

Nazarene,  naz'.ti.recn',  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  dis- 

ciples,  one  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes. 
Nazarean,  naz'.u.ree".un,  pertaining  to  Nazareth,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Nazarenes. 
Nazarite,  naz'.a.rlte,  a  Jew  bound  by  a  vow  of  abstinence 

and  purity  of  life  ;  naz'aritism. 

Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee,  where  Jesus  Christ  was  brought  up. 
"  Nazarite,"  Hebrew  nazar,  to  separate,  one  set  apart. 
Naze  (1  syl.),  a  headland.     (Germ,  nase  ;  Lot.  nasus,  a  nose.) 
-nee,  -ncy  (Latin  -nt[ia])  nouns,  possessed  of,  result  of,  state  of. 

Fragrancy,  possessed  of  fragrance ;  infancy,  infant  state. 
•nd  (Lat.  -nd[us~\)  nouns,  something  to  be  [done]. 

Legend,  something  to  be  read ;  deodaud,  something  to  be 

given  to  God;  stipend,  something  to  be  paid  as  wages. 
Neap-tide,  neep'-tidc,  lowest  tide.    Spring-tide,  highest  tide. 
Neap-tides  occur  during  the  quarter  moons ; 
Spring-fides  occur  during  new  and  full  moons. 
Old  English  nep,  nep-Jlod,  neap-flood  or  neap-tide. 
Near,  ne'r,  close  by.     Ne'er,  nare,  contraction  of  never. 
Near,  (comp.)  near-er,  (super.)  near-est; 
Near,  to  draw  near;  neared,  nc'rd;  near-ing. 
Near-ly,  almost;  near'-ness,  proximity,  closeness  of  neigh- 

bourhood  or  relationship,  parsimoniousness. 
Near  at  hand,  close  by.    Near-sighted,  ne'r-sl'.ted. 
Old  English  neah,  (comp.)  nearra,  (super.)  neahst,  neahtice,  nearly. 
Neat,  neet,  tidy,  black  cattle ;  neat'-ly,  neat-ness ;  neat-handed, 
clever  and  natty.    Neat-herd,  a  cow-keeper;  neat's-foot, 
neat's-tongue;  neat-cattle,  oxen,  <tc. 
"Neat"  (tidy).  Welsh  nith.  pure  ;  Latin  nltlclus,  neat. 
"Neat"  (cattle),  Old  English  neat  or  met,  nedt-hyrde,  a  neatherd. 
Nebula,  plu.  nebulae,  neb'bu.lah,   plu.  neb'bii.le,   also   written 
nebule,  plu.  nebules,  neb'bule,  plu.  neb' bides,  white  spots 
in  the  starry  heavens  many  of  which  have  been  resolved 
into  groups  of  stars  or  planetary  systems. 
Nebular,  neb'bii.lar,  pertaining  to  nebulas. 
Nebulous,  neb'bu.lus,  cloudy;  neb'ulous-ness. 
Nebulosity,  plu.  nebulosities  (Eule  xliv.),  neb'bu.los".i.tiz ; 

nebuly,  neb'bu.ly,  covered  with  wavy  lines. 
Nebular  hypothesis,  -hi.poth'.e.sis,  the  theory  which  sup- 
poses that  the  sun  was  once  a  luminous  mass  out  of 
which  the  planets  and   their  satellites  were  gradually 
evolved.     (Latin  nebiila,  nebulosu-s,  nebulositas,) 
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Necessary,  plu.  necessaries  (Kule  xliv.),  nes".es.ser'riz,  what  is 

needful,  essential ;  necessari-ly  (B.  xi.),  nes"  .es.ser'rl.ly  ; 

necessari-ness.    Necessitude,  ne.ses'.i.tude. 
Necessity,  plu.  necessities  (E.  xliv.),  ne.ses'.t.tiz,  indigence ; 

necessitous,  ne.ses' .i.tiis ;  neces'sitous-ness,  neces'sitous- 

ly.     Necessitate,  ne.ses' 'si.tate,  to  compel;  neces'sitat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  neces'sitat-ing  (Eule  xix.) 
Necessitarian,  ne.ses'.si.tair"ri.an,  one  who  believes  that 

whatever  is  (being  foreordained)  must  of  necessity  be; 

necessitar'ian-ism,  the  tenets  of  a  necessitarian. 
Latin  nieessarius,  ntfcessUas,  necessitudo  (ne  cedtre,  sup.  cessuin,  not 

to  be  given  up  or  parted  with) ;  French  neccssiU,  necexsaire,  &c. 

Neck,  that  part  of  the  body  which  joins  the  head  to  the  trunk. 

Neck  of  land,  a  narrow  strip  between  two  large  portions ; 
necked,  nekt,  having  a  neck,  as  a  large  necked  bottle. 

Neck-band,  neck-cloth,  neckerchief,  plu.  neckerchieves 
(ought  to  be  -chiefs).  Necklace,  neck'.lcs,  a  string  of 
beads  for  the  neck ;  neck'laced  (2  syl.);  neck-tie,  nek'.ti. 

Neck  and  crop,  head  and  heels.    Stiff-necked,  stubborn. 

To  harden  the  neck,  to  resist  doggedly. 

To  break  the  neck  of  [something],  to  surmount  introduc- 
tory difficulties.  Neck-verse,  Psalm  li.  1,  the  trial-verse 
which  saved  the  neck  of  those  who  obtained  "  benefit  of 
clergy." 

Old  English  necca  or  hnecca.  "Neckerchief"  is  Keek-kerchief,  a 
wretched  hybrid:  neck  Eng.,  kerchief  Fr.,  couvre  chef,  a  "neck 
head-cover"  I !  and  the  plural  -chieves  adds  to  the  absurdity. 

Nec'ro-  (Greek  prefix),  a  dead  body,  putrid  (nekros,  a  corpse). 
Nec'ro-llte  (3  syl.),  certain  nodules  in  limestone,  which 

give  out  (when  struck)  a  putrid  smell. 
Greek  nekro-  [nekros]  lithos,  a  dead-body  stone. 
Necrology,  ne.krol'.o.gy,  a  register  of  deaths ;  nec'ro-logical, 

nek'.ro-lodg'.l.Ml;  necrologist,  ne.krol'.o.djlst. 
Greek  nekrd-  [nekrosl  IdgtOn,  a  register  of  dead  persons. 
Nec'ro-mancy,  plu.  -mancies,  -man'.sfz,  enchantment,  divi- 
nation by  calling  the  dead  from  their  graves  to  answer; 
necro-man'cer ;  necro-man'tic,  necro-man'tic-ly. 
Greek  nehrO-  [nekros]  manteia,  divination  by  the  dead. 
Necrophagous,  ne.krof'.a-gus,  eating  cai-rion. 
Greek  nekro-  [nekros]  phago,  I  eat  dead  bodies. 
Necropolis,  ne.krop'.o.lis,  a  cemetery. 
Greek  nekro-  [nekros]  ptilis,  city  of  the  dead. 
Necropsy,  nek'.rop.sy,  examination  of  a  dead  body. 
Greek  nekro-  [nekros]  opsis,  investigation  of  a  dead  body. 
Necrosis,  ne.kro'.sis,  mortification,  gangrene. 
Greek  nekrons,  deadness,  v.  nekrOO,  nekrds,  a  dead  body. 
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Nectar,  nek't'r,  beverage  of  the  gods,  the  sweet  secretion  of 

flowers,  a  sweet  and  pleasant  drink ;  nectared,  nek'.t'rd, 

imbued  with  nectar.   Nectareous  (K.  Ixvi.),  nek-tair're.us, 

adj.  of  nectar;  nectar'eous-ly,  nectar' eous-ness. 

Nectary,  plu.  nectaries,  nek'.t&.riz,  that  part  of  a  flower 

which  secretes  nectar  (honey) ;  nectareal,  nek.tair'rg.ul. 
Nectariferous,  nek'.ta.rif'e.rus,  having  a  honey-like  secre- 
tion.   (Latin  nectar  ferens,  bearing  nectar.) 
Nectarine,  nek'.ta.rin  (not  nZk'trlne),  a  fruit  like  nectar. 
Nectarium,  plu.  nectaria,  nek.tair'ri.um,  -fi.ah,  a  nectary ; 

nectarous,  nek'.ta.rus,  sweet  us  nectar. 
Nectareous.     Nectarous.     Nectareal. 
Nectareous,  containing  nectar,  pertaining  to  nectar. 
Nectarous,  sweet  as  nectar. 
Nectareal,  pertaining  to  the  nectary  of  a  flower. 
Latin  nectdr,  nect&reus;  Greek  nekt&r,  nektdrfos. 
Nee,  nay  (French),  born  :  as  Mrs.  Smith  ne'e  Jones,  that  is  Mrs. 

Smith  whose  birth  or  maiden  name  was  Jones. 
Need.    Needs.    Knead,  need,  to  work  uRjdough.   (0.  E.  cnedan.) 
Need  (noun  and  verb  trans,   and  intrans.),  necessity,  to 

require,  to  be  necessary,  it  behoves  (oportet  me,  te,  &c.) 
Needs,  plu.  of  need,  wants,  (adv.),  of  necessity,  necessarily 

(-es,  native  affix  of  adverbs),  also  requires,  insists. 
Must  needs  (adv.),  must  of  necessity,  must  of  right. 
Will  needs.    Would  needs,  wood...,  will  or  would  of  neces- 
sity, or  by  determination  (that  is,  insists  on  being). 
Need'-y,  necessitous,  poor ;  need'i-er,  need'i-est  (E.  xi.) 
Need'-ed,  need'-ing.     Need'-less,  need'less-ly,  need'less- 

ness.     Need'-ful  (R.  viii.),  need'ful-ly,  need'ful-ness. 
NEEDS  (I)  with  will,  would,  must; 

(2)  when  the  word  can  be  changed  into  requires. 
NEED    (1)  with  have  (provided  must  does  not  precede)  ; 

(2)  if  not  follows  (provided  the  word  requires  cannot  be  substituted  ; 

(3)  when  the  ward  can  be  changed  into  behoves,  it  is  requisite. 
EXAMPLES. — 

•f  This  one  fellow  will  needs  be  a  judge  (Gen.  six.  9;  [insists  on  being]. 
He  was  a  fool,  for  he  would  needs  be  virtuous  (Hen.  VIII.  ii.  2). 
The  multitude  must  needs  come  together  (Acts  xxi.  22)  [of  certainty]. 
He  needs  must  go  [must  of  necessity], 
He  needs  my  help.    He  needs  not  my  help  [requires]. 
If  He  need  have  a  giant's  strength  to  move  it  [it  behoves  him  to  have]. 
He  need  not  fear  I  shall  forget  it  [it  behoves  him  not  to  fear]. 
Old  Eng.  nedd,  neaftig  or  nceftig,  needy  ("Nead-bread"  might  be 
reintroduced),  v.  nedd[an],  past  neddde  or  nedd[iaril,  p.  p.  neddoJc. 
Needle,  nee'.d'l,  an  instrument  for  sewing. 

The  Needles,  detached  masses  of  rock  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Needle-ful  (R.  viii.),  two.  three. .  .needlefuls  (not  needles-ful), 
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two,  three  needle-fuls  means  a  needleful  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  but  two,  three  needles-ful  would  mean  two  or 
three  needles  all  full. 

Needier,  a  needle-maker.    Needle-book,  a  hussif. 
Needle-fish,  the  pipe-fish.     Needle-gun,  a  gun  fired  by  the 

impact  of  a  needle  on  detonating  powder. 
Needle-ore,  a  sulphuret  of  bismuth.    Needle -pointed. 
Needle-stone,  a  mineral.    Needle-work,  done  by  the  needle. 
Needle-woman,  plu.  needle-women,  -wim'.en,  a  woman  who 
earns  her  livelihood  by  sewing,  if  she  uses  the  "  sewing- 
machine  "  she  is  called  a  machinist,  mti.sheen'.ist. 
Old  English  ncedel  or  ncedl.    (Needel  is  the  older  spelling.) 
Ne'er,  nare,  contraction  of  never.  Near,  we'r,  close  by.  (/SteeNear.) 
Nefarious    (Eule   Ixvi.),    ne.fair'ri.us,   wicked ;    nefa'rious-ly, 

nefa'rious-ness.     (Latin  nefdrins,  nefas,  wicked.) 
"Pas"  means  what  may  be  spoken  (fari,  to  speak),  ne-fas  what  may 
not  be  spoken ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  "  mysteries  of  secret  societies." 
Negative,  neg'.u.tiv,  a  word  or  sentence  which  denies,  to  deny ; 
neg'ative-ly;  negatived,  neg'.a.twd ;  neg'ativ-ing  (Rule 
xix.),  neg'ative-ness.     Neg'ative  sign,  -nine  (thus  — ). 
Negative  qxiality,   pin.  -qualities,   -kwol'.i.tiz,   a  quality 

preceded  by  not,  as  not  good,  &c. 

Negative  quantity,  plu.  -quantities,  -kwon'.ti.tiz,  a  quan- 
tity with  a  negative  sign  before  it,  as  —a. 
Negation,  ne.gay'.shun,  denial. 

Latin  negatives,  negaiio  (negdre,  to  deny) ;  French  negation,  &c. 
Neglect,  neg.lect',  want  of  care,  to  omit  to  do,  to  slight,  &c.; 
neglect'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  neglect'-ing,  neglect'ing-ly, 
neglect'-er,  neglect'-ful  (R.  viii.),  neglect'ful-ly. 
Negligent,  neg'.li.djent;  neg'ligent-ly.    Negligence. 
Negligee,  neg'.le.zJia,  &  loose  morning  gown  ;   en  negligee, 
ah'n  neg'.le.zha,  in  undress  (Eng.-Fr.  for  "  en  neglige," 
ah'n  naf  .gle.zha' ,  in  domestic  or  slouch  dress). 
Latin  neglectus,  negltgens,  gen.  ncgUgentis,  ntgUgentiO;  v.  negllgtre, 

supine  neglectum  (i.e.,  ne  [non]  lego,  not  to  choose). 
Negotiate  (not  negotiate),  ne.go'.she.ate,  to  trade,  to  bargain,  to 
transact  business ;  negotiat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  nego'tiat-ing. 
Negotiator,  fern,  negotiatress,  ne.go'.sM.a.tres. 
Negotiatory,  ne.gd'.shi.a.t'ry,  of  a  business  character. 
Negotiable,  ne.go.shi.a.b'l,  current  in  the  money  market. 
Negotiability,  nS.go'.sJn.aMl".i.ty,  transferability. 
Negotiation,  ne.go'.shiM"shiin,  business  transaction. 
Latin  nggotiatio,  negotiator,  nggotiatrix,  nSgotiatorius,  v.  nlgqtmri, 
nfgotium,  business.    (In  French  spelt  with  a  c.) 
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Negro,  phi.  negroes  (Rule  xlii.),  fern,  negress,  plu.  negresses, 

ne'.gro,  plu.  ne'.groze,  fern,  ne'.gres,  plu.  ne'.gres.ez. 
Sp.  negro  (negrillo,  "a  young  negro,"  might  be  introduced) ;  Lat.  ntger. 
Negus,  ne.gus,  a  mixture  of  wine  and  hot  water  spiced,  &c. 

A  favourite  drink  of  Col.  Negus,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.   (See  Grog.) 
Neigh,    nay,   to   whinny.       Nay,  no.       Nee,  nay,  by   birth. 

neighed,  nayd;  neigh'-ing,  nay'. ing. 
Old  Eng.  hn(rg[ari],  hncf(iung,  a  neighing    Latin  hinnio,  to  neigh. 
(It  will  be  seen  that  neigh  and  whinny  are  varieties  of  the  same  word.) 

Neighbour,   nay'.Vr,   one   who   lives    close  by,  to   live  near ; 

neighboured,    nay'.b'rd ;     neighbour-ing,   nay'.Vr. ing  ; 

neighbourhood  (-liood,  "condition"  of  locality).    Neigh'- 

bour-ly,  neigh'bourli-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Old  English  neagebi'/r  or  nedhhiir,  i.e.,  nedJi  Mr,  a  near  dwelling. 
(The  o  is  introduced  to  compensate  for  the  lost  accent.     The  spelling 

of  the  first  syl.  is  very  much  to  be  deplored.     Why  not  ncalibur? 

Neither,  iiee'.rher,  neg.  of  Either,  e.rher.    Nether,  nerh'.er  (q.v.) 
Either  and  Neither  are  used  in  two  ways  : 

(1)  When  they  head  two  or  more  co-ordinates,  in  which  case 

or  in  one  case,  and  nor  in  the  other,  must  stand  before 
the  last  of  the  terms :  as 

Either  John  or  James.    Either  John,  Thomas,  or  James. 
Neither  John  nor  James.    Neither  John,  Thomas,  nor  James. 

(2)  When  they  stand  without  or,  nor,  they  can  refer  to  only 

two  terms :  as 

Will  you  have  tea  or  coffee  ?    Neither  (or)  Either. 
Neither  of  the  Evangelists  [Mark  and  Luke]  was  an  Apostle. 
Both  may  excite  our  wonder,  but  neither  is  entitled  to  our  respect. 

(3)  The  verb  or  pronoun  in  regimen  with  either  or  neither 

must  be  singular  not  plural. 

Errors  of  Speech.— 

Of  the  few  chairs  ..  neither  of  them  was  fit  for  use  [none  of  them]. 
Nadab  and  Abihu  . .  took  either  of  them  his  censer  [each]  (Lev.  *.  1) 
And  two  thieves  with  him,  on  either  [each!  side  one  (John  xix.  18). 
So  parted  they  as  either's  way  them  [him]  led  (Sliukezpear). 
Injustice  springs  from  only  three  causes. . .  .neither  [not  one]  of  these 

causes  can  be  found  in  a  being  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-good, 
Neither  of  them  thirst  [thirsts]  for  Edward's  blood  (Marlow). 
Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax', 

And  neither  are  [is]  alive  (Cymb.  iv.  2). 

"  Neither,"  Old  English  rutthor,  ne,  neg.,  nc-athor,  not  either. 
"Nether"  (lower),  Old  English,  nithor,  lower,  comp.  of  nither. 

Nem.  con.,  nem  kon,  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  neniine  coiitra- 

dicente  (ncm'.Lne  kon'.tra-di.sen'.te),  unanimously. 
Nemean,  n£m'.e.an,  adj.  of  Nem'ea,  a  valley  in  Ar'golis  of  ancient 
.Greece.    Nemean  lion,  Nemean  games. 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemgan  lion's  nerve  (Ham.  i.  4). 
Prodlgla,  et  vastum,  NBmgae  sub  rup8  166nem  (JEn.  yiii.  295). 
Nemesis,  nem'.e.sTs,  retribution.     (Greek  nemesis,  vengeance.) 
Nemesis  was  the  goddess  of  retribution  (v.  nem6,  to  allot). 
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Ne6-  (Greek  prefix),  new,  fresh,  young,  recent.     (Greek  n$os.) 

Neology,  ne.ol'.o.gy,  rationalism,  theology  subjected  to 
reason  rather  than  faith ;  neologic,  ne'.o.lodg".ik ; 
neological,  ne'.o.lodg".i.kal;  neolog'ical-ly ;  neologist, 
ne.ol'.d.djM.  Neologise,  ne.oZ'.o.djize;  neol'ogised (4 syl.), 
neol'ogls-ing.  Neol'ogism,  ne.ol'.o.djizm. 

Greek  ne6-  [neos]  Wgos,  new  intepretation. 

Ne'o-phyte,  -fite,  a  new  convert,  a  proselyte. 

Greek  n£ophiittis  (nSos  phutdn,  a  new  plant). 

Ne'o-teric,  -ter'rik,  one  of  modern  times,  recent. 

Greek  n^6tir(kos,  recent  (n60a,  new,  nedtfrtis,  comp.) 

Ne'o-zoic  (not  -zoik),  -zo'Ah.  The  whole  geological  period 
of  organised  life  is  divided  into  three  groups:  the 
palseo-zoic  [pul'.e.o-zd'.ik],  meso-zoic,  and  neo-zoic.  The 
palceo-zoic  or  archa'ic  group  begins  with  the  Cam'brian 
period,  the  meso-zoic  with  the  Trias,  and  the  neo-zoic 
with  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

Greek  nffo-  [nB5s]  z6on,  recent  or  modern  animal-life. 
Nepenthe,  ne.pen'.rhe,  a  magic  drug  supposed  to  produce  ob- 
livion of  grief.  Nepenthes,  ne.pen'.rhez,  the  pitcher-plant. 

Greek  n£-p£ntMs,  freedom  from  sorrow,  assuaging  grief. 
Nephew,  fern,  niece,  nev'vu,  neece,  son  and  daughter  of  a  brother 
or  sister.    (Old  Eng.  nefa,  nephew  (nefe,  niece) ;  Fr.  niece.) 
Ne  plus  ul'tra  (Latin),  nothing  superior,  superlative. 
Nepotism,  nep' '.o.tizm,  state  patronage  handed  over  to  relations. 

French  nepotisme  (Latin  nepos,  a  nephew) ;  Ital.  nepotismo,  church 
patronage  unduly  bestowed  by  popes  on  their  nephews. 

Neptune,  nep'tchune,  the  classic  sea-god ;  neptunian,  nep.tu'.- 

ni.un  (not  nep.tchu-m.ari),  adj.  of  Neptune ; 
Neptu'nian  rocks,  the  stratified  rocks  or  those  which  have 

been  deposited  in  layers  by  the  action  of  water. 
Neptunian  theory,   the   theory  which  attributes   all   the 

geologic  "  rocks  "  to  the  action  and  agency  of  water. 
The  Pluto'nian  theory  attributes  them  to  the  action  and 

agency  of  fire  or  heat. 

Neptunist,  nep'.tu.nist,  an  advocate  of  the  neptunian  theory. 
Plu'tonist,  an  advocate  of  the  Plutonian  theory. 
Nereid,  ne'.re.id  (not  ne'.rid),  a  sea-nymph;  nereites,  ne'.re.'itca, 

fossil  tracks  of  sea-worms  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil). 
Nerita,  ne.ri'.tah,  a  genus  of  univalvular  shell-fish ; 
Nerit,  ne'.rit,  one  of  the  nerita. 

Greek  nereis,  gen.  nere'idos,  a  nere'id  (daughter  of  Nereus,  2  syl.) 
Nerve  (1  syl.),  a  fibrous  cord,  an  organ  of  sensation,  to  give 
vigoiir  to ;  nerved  (1  syl.),  nerv'-ing  (R,  xix.),  nerve-less. 
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Nervine,  ner'.vin,  a  medicine  to  act  on  the  nerves. 

Nervous,  ner'.vus,  relating  to  the  nerves,  vigorous,  over- 
sensitive;  ner'vous-ness,  ner'vous-ly. 

Nervure,  ner'.vure,  the  vein  of  a  leaf,  nerve  or  muscle  of 
an  insect's  wing.  Nervation,  ner.vay'.shiin. 

Nervous  system,  -sis'.  tern.    Ner'vous  tem'perament. 

Neural,  nii'.ral,  pertaining  to  the  nerves.    (See  Neural.) 

Latin  nervlnus,  nervosus,  nerous  ;  Greek  neuron,  a  nerre. 
-ness  (a  native  postfix),  added  to  abstract  nouns.  Of  the  1337 
words  with  this  termination  about  half  a  dozen  are  not 
abstract  words  :  viz.,  fastness,  harness,  likeness  (a  picture), 
madness,  witness,  wilderness,  and  the  fern,  nouns  lion-ess, 
govern-css,  marchion-ess,  &c.  (which  end  in  -ess  preceded 
by  -n-)«  Of  the  rest  only  about  25  have  a  plural,  and 
these  plurals  signify  repetitions; 

The  most  common  are  illness-es,  kindness-es,  sickness-es,  weakness-cj. 
The  others  are  :  coarseness-es,  craftiness-ea,  crudeness-es,  faint- 
ness-es,  fondness-es,  forgiveness-es,  giddiness-es,  grossness-es,  lewd- 
ness-es,  littleness-es,  obsceneness-es,  politeness-es,  profaneness-es, 
quaintness-es,  rudeness-es,  sadness-es,  waywardness-es,  wildness-es, 
vilenens-es,  leaving  about  1300  without  a  plural. 

Ness,  a  headland,  a  cape,  often  used  as  a  postfix  :   as  Bownesx, 

Shoelury-ness,  Fife-ness.     (Old  English  ness  or  nesse.) 
Nc'st  (not  neest),  a  bird's  seat  for  incubation  ;  nest'-ed,  recovered 

from  the  feebleness  and  slime  of  hatching. 
Nest-egg,  an  egg  left  in  a  nest  to  induce  a  hen  to  return 

to  it,  something  laid  by  as  the  beginning  of  a  "  saving." 
Nestle,  nes"l,  to  fondle,  to  cuddle  ;    nestling,  nes'lin;/.  a 
young  bird  still  in  its  nest-state,  cuddling;  nestled,  nes"ld. 
O.  Eng.  nest,  v.  nestt[ian],  to  nestle,  nestling,  nist[ian],  to  build  a  nest. 
Net,  a  texture  made  with  meshes,  clear  of  all  deductions  (as 
net  weight),  to  catch  in  a  net,  to  spread  a  net  over,  to 
clear  in  trade  as  a  profit  ;  nett'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  nett'-ing 
(E.  i.),  nett'-y,  net-work. 

Net  proceeds,  -pro'.  seeds,  the  sum  cleared  after  every  charge 
is  paid.  Net-weight,  -wait,  the  exact  weight  after  all 
deductions  for  casks,  refuse,  waste,  &c.  have  been  made. 
Net  sum.  Net  profit,  &c.  Gross  weight,  gross  sum, 
gross  profits,  gross  proceeds,  &c.,  before  the  proper  de- 
ductions have  been  made. 

"Net"  fr>f  thread,  &c.),  Old  Eng.  net  or  nett,  net-rdpas,  rope-net. 
"Net"  (not  gross),  Ital.  netto;  Fr.  net;  our  raot;  Lat.  nttldus. 
Nether,  nerh'.er,  lower.    Neither,  nee'.rher,  not  either. 
Neth'ermost  ;    nether  lip,  the  lower  lip. 


.,,,,  nw""''  "<'<'"".•"'«<'<  or  nitliemtst. 

,"  Old  English  ndthor  or  nau-tho,-. 
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Netliinim,  neth'A.nim,  servants  employed  in  the  Jewish  temple. 
The  Gibeonites  were  condemned  to  this  service  by  Joshua  (Josh.  ix. 

27).    The  word  means  given  to  God. 

Nettle,  net'.t'l,  a  plant,  to  irritate;  nettled,  net.t'ld;  nett'ling; 

nettle-rash,  a  skin  eruption.    Dead-nettle,  ded  net'.t'l,  a 

nettle  that  does  not  sting.     (0.  E.  netele,  netle  or  nytle.) 

Neur-  (before  vowels),  neuro-,  nu'ro-  (before  conson.),  Greek 

prefix,  nerve.     (Neuron,  a  nerve.) 

Neural,  nu'.rul,  pertaining  to  the  nerves  or  nervous  system. 
Neurine,  nu'.rin,  nervous  substance  or  matter. 
Neur-algia,   nu.rul'.clji.ali,  pain   of  a  nerve ;    neuralgic, 

nu.ral' .djlk.     (Greek  neuron  algos,  nerve  pain.) 
Neuro-logy,  nfi.rol'.o.djy,  a  scientific   description   of    the 

nerves;  neurological,  nu'.ro.lodg".i.kal;  neurol'ogist. 
Greek  neuro-  [neuron]  logos,  a  treatise  on  the  nerves. 
Neuro-pathy,  nu.rop'.ath.y,  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 
Greek  neuro-  [neuron]  pathos,  nerve  siiffering. 
Neuro-ptera,  nu.rop'.te.rah,  an  order  of  insects ;  neuropter, 
nu.rop'.ter,  one  of  the  neuroptera ;  neuropteran,  nu.rop'.- 
te.ran,  same  as  neuropter;    nenropteral,  nu.rop'.te.rul ; 
neurop'terous,  nu.rop'.te.rus,  adj.  of  neuroptera,  (fee. 
Greek   neuro-   [neuron]   pteron,  nerve   wing,  so  called  from  the 
finely-reticulated  nervures  of  their  -wings. 

Neuro-pteris,  nu.rop'.tt.rls,  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns. 
Greek  nemo-  [neuron]  pt&rts,  nerve  fern. 
Neurosis,  nu.rd'.sis,  nervous  affection  acting  on  the  organs 

of  sense  and  motion  without  any  ostensible  disease. 
Greek  neuron,  a  nerve  (-fists  denotes  a  disease  or  affection  of). 
Neuro-skeleton,  nu'.ro  skcl'.e.ton,  the  deep-seated  bones  of 

the  vertebral  skeleton  connected  with  the  nervous  axis. 
Greek  neuro-  [neuron]  sMUttis,  nerve  skeleton. 
Neurotic,  nu.rot'.lk,  seated  in  the  nerves,  a  medicine  for 

disease  of  the  nerves.    (Greek  neurotlkds.) 
Nenro-tomy,  nu.rot'.o.my,  dissection  of  a  nerve ;    neuro- 

tomical,  nu'.ro.tom".i,.kal;  neurot'omist. 
Greek  neuro-  [neuron]  tdmt,  nerve  cut  or  dissection. 
Nerve  (1  syl.);  nervous,  ner'.vus;  nervous-ness.    (r.  Nerve.) 
Nexiter,  nu'.ter,  taking  no  part  with  disputants,  indifferent,  an 
intransitive   [verb],  without   sex   (like  a  working   bee), 
without  stamen  or  pistil ;  neutral,  nu'.tral;  neu'tral-ly. 
Neutrality,  nu.tral'.l.ty.    Neutralise  (R.  xxxi.),  nu'.traLize, 
to  render   void,  to   counteract;    neutralised   (3   syl.), 
neu'tralls-ing  (R.  xix.),  neu'tralls-er.     Neutralisation, 
nit,' .trul.i.zay" .shun.     Neiitral  tint,  a  grey  pigment  com- 
posed of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  certain  proportions. 
Latin  neuter,  neither,  ntvtralis;  French  neutralisation. 
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Neuvaines,  nu'.vainz,  prayers  of  the  same  kind  offered  up  for 

nine  successive  days.     (French  neucninc,  nenf,  nine.) 
Never,  nev'.er  [n-ever],  "  not  ever,"  at  no  time,  not  at  all. 
Never-the-less,  notwithstanding.    (Old  Eng.  n6  thy  leas.) 
The  following  Scriptural  uses  of  never  are  not  to  be  imitated  : 

(1)  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry 1  will  give  [it]  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12). 1 

(•2)  [It]  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so 
wisely  (Ps.  Iviii.  5,  Pray.  Bk.  V.),  that  is,  however  wisely  he  charms. 
(3)  He  answered  him  to  never  a  word  (Matt,  xxvii.  14). 

Here  to  is  the  obsolete  adverb  meaning  over-and-above,  altogether. 

Thus,  Tyndale  says,  "If  the  podech  be  burned  to  [wholly] " 

Mercutio's  icy  hand  had  alto  frozen  mine  (Rom.  &  Jul.,  1562),  i  e., 
"Kther.      The  phrase  "never  a  word"  is  a  mistranslation  of 
ov5£  '4v  prifJ-a,  where  oi}5£  'iv  is  simply  ov5-£v  resolved,  (ovd-eis 
[6v5£  Its]  ofiSe-fjiLa,  6v5-fr  [oi>8£  %v\  not  one  [single]  word. 
The  whole  sentence  is  "He  answered  [to]  him  over-and-above  not 
one  [single]  word."    aireKpid-r]  O.VT£  irpdj  oi)5£  lv  pfj/jia.. 
Old  Eng.  we/re,  i.e.  n-a'fre  or  ne-a-fcr.    "  Nevertheless,"  n6  thy  leas. 
New.     Knew.     Gnu.     News.^  Gnus.    Noose.     Noes.    Nose. 
New,   nil,  recent ;    new'-ish   (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim., 
added  to  nouns  it  means  "like");   new'-er,  new'-est, 
new'-ly,  new'-ness.    Renew,  to  make  new ;  &c. 
Knew,  tiii,  did  know.     (Old  Eng.  cndw[ari\,  past  cnetiw.) 
Gnu,  nil,  plu.  Gnus,  nuze,  South  African  ox.     (S.  African.) 
News,  nuze,  intelligence,  tidings ;    news-boy ;   news-man, 
pin.  news-men;    news-monger,   a  tittle-tattle;    news- 
agent, news-seller,  news-vendor ;  news-galley,  a  metallic 
frame  used  by  printers  for  containing  columns  in  type 
for  proofs  in  slips.     News-paper.     News-room,  a  room 
where  newspapers  are  provided  for  subscribers. 
The  Daily  News,  a  newspaper;  2, 3...  Daily  News  (not  newses). 
Noose,  noo's,  a  running  knot.     (Latin  midus,  a  knot.) 
Nose,  noze,  a  feature  of  the  face.     (Old  Eng.  nosu  or  ?w  >•?/.) 
Noes,  those  who  vote  no  to  a  question.     (Old  Eng.  no,  nd.) 
NEWS,  singular  or  plural  ? 
"When  Shakespeare  lived,  News  was  used  indifferently  with  a  singular 

or  plural  construction  :  thus 
SING.  The  news  which  is  called  true  (Winter's  Tale  v.  2). 

T/u's  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man  (Ky.  John  iii.  1). 

Tli  in  news,  I  think,  hath  turned  your  weapons'  edge  (2  Hen.  VI.  il.  1). 

F.LU.  You  breathe  these  dreadful  news  in  [a]  dead ear  (K<i.  John  v.  7). 

These  news  . .  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well  (2  Hen.  VI.  i.  1).' 
Ten  days  ago  I  drowned  these  news  in  tears  (3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  l). 
^f  Modern  custom  gives  it  only  a  singular  construction. 
Old  Eng.  neoiee  or  niwe,  v.  n hr\ tow],  past  niicode,  past  part,  niirod, 
•niwlic',  newly,  nivnea,  newness,  niwt-cuma,  a  new-comer. 

Newt,  nuie,  an  eft  or  efet.     (0.  E.  efcte,  sim.  "  ant"  from  tcincte.) 
Newtonian  system,  nil.tr>'. rn.fi n  st.s'.tem,  the  Copcr'nleau  system. 

developed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Newtonian  philosophy,    -ft.los'.o.fy,  the    laws,   &G.,  laid 
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down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  explanation  of  celestial 
phenomena.    A  Newto'nian,  one  who  accepts  the  New- 
tonian  system  and  believes  in  it. 
Next.    Near,  (comp.)  near'-er,  (super.)  near'-est  or  next. 

Old  Eng.  neah,  comp.  neah-ra  or  nyr,  super,  neah-st,  nehst  or  necst. 
Nexus,  nex'.us,  a  tie,  an  annexation.  (Latin  nexus,  v.  nector.) 
Nib,  the  point  of  a  pen ;  nibbed  (K.  i.),  nibd.  (Old  Eng.  nib.) 
Nibble,  nib'. VI,  a  little  bite,  to  gnaw ;  nibbled,  nib. I' Id ; 

nib'bling,  nibbling-ly;  nibbler,  nib'.bler. 
German  knarpeln,  to  crunch.    Norse  Tmibe,  to  nip,  &c. 
Nibelungen  lied,  nib'.el.un".gen  leed,  the  lay  of  the  nibeluugen 
hoard.     This  hoard  was  taken  from  the  Nibelungs  by 
Siegfried  (Sege-freed),  and  given  to  his  wife;  the  second 
part  of  the  epic  is  called  the  Nibelungen  ndt. 
Nice  (1  syl.),  pleasant,  squeamish.     Niece,  neece  (a  relative). 
Nice-ly,  comme  il  faut;  nice'-ness,  minute  exactness,  <fee. 
Nicety,  plu.  niceties,  ni'.sttiz,  a  dainty  food,  a  minute 
distinction.    More  nice  than  wise,  more  concerned  to 
observe  minutise  than  practically  wise. 

Old  Eng.  hnesc,  tender,  delicate,  hnescltee,  nicely,  hnescnys,  delicacy. 
Nicene  Creed,  nl.seen'...,  the  summary  of  religious  doctrines 

drawn  up  by  the  council  held  at  Nice  in  A.D.  325. 
Niche,  nitch,  a  recess  in  a  wall  [for  a  statue,  &c.];   niched, 
nitchd,  having  a  niche.     (French  niche ;  Italian  nicchia.) 
Nick,  a  notch,  a  score,  the  exact  moment,  the  devil,  to  cut  a 
nick,  to  hit  the  exact  moment;  nicked,  nikt;  nick'-ing. 
Nick-nack,  plu.  nick-nacks,  small  articles  of  virtu. 
Nick  of  time,  the  exact  moment  required. 
"Nick"  (a  notch),  Ital.  nicchia;  Pr.  niche  (or)  Dan.  snit,  a  cut. 
"Nick"  (the  devil),  in  Scandinavian  myth,  a  kelpie  or  water- wraith. 

Nickel,  nik'.el,  a  white  metal;  nickel-ic,  nlk'.el.lk. 
Nickeline,  nik'.el.in,  native  arsenate  of  nickel. 
Nickel  [silver],  German  silver  made  of  nickel  and  tin. 
German  nickel,  a  contraction  of  kupfern-nickcl,  strumpet  copper,  so 

called  by  German  miners,  who  thought  it  base  copper-ore. 
Nickname,   nik'.name,  a  sobriquet,  to  give  one  a  sobriquet; 
nicknamed  (2  syl.),  nicknam-ing  (R.  xix.),  nicknam-er. 
Either  an  eke  name,  an  additional  name,  an  ag-nomen,  or  French  now 

de  nique,  a  name  of  derision. 
Nicotin,  mk'.o.tin.    Nicotian-in,  ni.ko' .she.a.nln. 

Nicotin,  a  poisonous  liquid  extracted  from  tobacco ; 

Nicotianin,  the  volatile  oil  of  tobacco. 

Nicotiana,  nt.ko'.sJie.ah".nah,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 

the  tobacco  plant  is  the  type.    Nicotian,  m.kv'.she.an. 

So  named  from  Jean  Nicot,  lord  of  Villemain,  who  introduced  th« 

plant  into  France,  in  1500,  while  he  was  ambassador  at  Lisbon. 
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Nictate,  nik'.tate.    Nictitate,  nlk'.ti.tute. 

Nictate,  to  wink;    nictat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  nictat'-iug; 

nictation,  n1k.tay'.shun.    (Latin  nictare,  to  wink.) 

Nictitate,  to  sweep  the  lid  over  the  eye  in  order  to  clean  it ; 

nic'titat-ed,  nic'titat-ing  (Rulexix.);  nictita'tion,  -shun, 

a,  sweeping  of  the  eye,  a  nervous  nickering  of  the  eye-lid. 

Nictitating  membrane,  a  membrane  which  birds  can  draw 

over  their  eyes  to  protect  them  from  injury  in  flying. 
Nidification,  nid'.i..fi.kay".shun,  the  act  of  building  a  nest. 

Latin  nidlftcatio,  v.  nldtftcare  (nidus,  a  nest). 
Nidus,  nl'.dus,  the  place  where  parasites,  worms,  insects,  Arc. 

lay  their  eggs  and  breed.     (Latin  nidus,  a  nest.) 
Niece,  fern,  of  nephew,  neece,  nev'.vu.    Nice  (1  syl.),  agreeable. 
Niece,  nephew,  daughter  and  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 
Fr.  nttce;  O.  E.  nefa,  a  nephew,  nefe,  a  niece.     "Nice,"  0.  E.  hnese- 
Nig'gard,  a  sordid  person;   niggard-ly,  nig'gardli-ness  (R.  xi.) 

\Velsh  nig,  straitened,  v.  nigiaw,  nigiad.  The  termination  -ard 
occurs  in  dot-ard,  ulugg-ard,  lubb-ard,  drv,nk-ard,  dull-ard,  poll- 
<i  ,•<!•,  &c.,  and  means  one  of  a  species  or  kind. 

Nigger,  niy'.er,  a  negro.     (Latin  rnyer,  black.) 

Nigh,  nl,  (comp.)  nigh'-er,  (super.)  nigh-est  or  next. 

Old  English  nich  or  nih,  comp. ,  super,  nyhst. 

This  is  a  variety  of  ncah,  near.  Similarly  "high"  from  hedh. 
Night,  mtc,  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Knight,  nite,  a  cleg,  of  rank. 
Night-ward ;  night-cap,  a  cap  to  wear  in  bed,  a  tumbler 
of  hot  grog  at  bed-time;  night-dress,  night-gown,  night- 
shirt; night-fall,  evening;  night-fly,  plu.  -flies,  flize, 
a  moth  that  flies  at  night ;  night-glass,  a  telescope  for 
night  use ;  night-hawk ;  night-jar,  the  goat-sucker  ; 
night-man,  plu.  -men,  one  who  empties  cess-pools,  <fcc. 
at  night-time;  night-ra'ven ;  night-season,  -see'.zon ; 
night-soil,  the  contents  of  cess-pools,  <tc.,  cleared  at 
night ;  night-time  ;  night-vision,  -v\zli':un,  a  dream  ; 
night-walker,  -ivaivk'.er,  a  somnambulist ;  night-watch, 
the  guard  set  at  night ;  night- watch'iug ;  night-work. 

In  the  night,  during  the  night,  unexpectedly. 

By-night,  during  the  night,  in  the  night-time. 

To-night,  this  very  night.     A-nights,  adv.,  nightly. 

Nightshade  (2  syl.),  a  plant,  called  deadly  because  it  was 
used  at  one  time  to  blacken  the  eyes  in  mourning. 

Nightingale  (3  syl.),  a  bird  that  sings  by  night. 

Nightmare,  ntte'.mare,  an  incubus.    (Old  Eng.  niht  mcere.) 

"Night,"  Old  English  niht,  nihtltce,  nightly,  to-nihte,  to-night,  niht- 
hrcefen,  night-raven,  nihtgalf,  nightingale,  niht-scad,  night-shade, 
niht  waco,  night  watch,  nfht-wcaxe,  night-watching,  niht-weorc 
night-work.  (It  will  be  seen  that  the  -g-  of  niyht  is  interpolated.* 

49—2 
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Nil  (contraction  of  Latin  nihif),  a  term  in  book-keeping  meaning 

"  cancelled,"  not  to  be  counted-in,  no  effects,  &c. 
Nilly,  in  the  phrase  Willy-nilly,  whether  willing  or  not. 

Old  English  imll[ari\,  n-ill[an]  or  nyll[an~\,  i.e.  ne-taiW(ari\. 
Kilometer,   ni.lom'.e.ter,   an   instrument   for  ascertaining  the 

height  of  the  periodical  rising  of  the  Nile ;  Nilut'ic,  adj. 
Nimble,  mm'. VI,  brisk,  expert,  active;    nimble-ness,  nim'bly, 
nimble-footed;  nimble-fingered,  -fing gerd.  (O.E.numol.) 
Nimbus.    Aureola.     Glory.    Halo. 

Nimbus,  nim',bus,  a  band  of  light  painted  by  Christian 
artists  round  the  top  of  the  head,  or  ,1  series  of  rays 
round  the  head  and  face  of  consecrated  persons. 
Aureola,  au'.re.o.lah  (not  au.ree'.o.lah,  nor  yet  au.re.o' .lah), 

a  mantle  of  rays  encompassing  the  lody  of  saints,  &c. 
Glory,  glor'ry,  the  nimbus  and  aureola  combined,  or  more 
correctly  a  back-ground  of  clouds  symbolising  the  Trinity. 
Sometimes  the  heavens  are  opened  and  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  shown  encompassed  with  angels. 
Halo,  ha'.lo,  a  luminous  circle  round  the  sun  or  moon. 
Nimbus  clouds,  rain  and  storm  clouds. 
"Nimbus,"  Latin  nimbus,  a  storm,  a  head-dress,  a  "nimbus." 
"Aureola,"  Latin  auriOln,  a  golden  nimbus,  aurgdtus,  golden. 
"  Glory,"  Lat.  gloria.    "  Halo,"  Lat.  halo,  a  circle  round  the  sun,  &c. 
Nincompoop,  nin' .kom.poop,  a  poor  creature  almost  an  idiot. 

A  corruption  of  the  Latin  non  compos  [mentis],  not  of  sound  mind. 
Nine  (1  syl.),  one  less  than  ten ;  ninth  (an  ordinal) ;  nine-teen', 
nine  added  to  ten ;  nine-teenth  (an  ordinal) ;  niiie'-ty, 
nine  multiplied  by  ten ;  ninetieth  (an  ordinal) ;  ninth-ly, 
nine-fold ;  nine-holes,  a  game ;  nine-pins,  a  game. 
The  sacred  Nine,  the  Muses. 

Old  English  nigon,  9 ;  ni.goniyne,  19 ;  nigotha,  9th ;  nitjonteothc,  19th. 
Ninny,  nin'.ny,  a  simpleton.     (Spanish  nino,  Latin  nanus.) 

Nino  means  one  no  better  than  a  child,  nanus,  a  dwarf,  henco 

"Ninny"  means  a  grown-up  person  with  the  mind  of  a  cliild; 

"Nincompoop"  means  one  "not  in  his  right  senses;"    "Idiot," 

one  of  imbecile  mind.    (Degrees  of  mental  weakness.) 

Niobe,  ne'.o.be,  a  woman  who  wept  herself  into  stone  at  tbe  loss 

of  her  fourteen  children  ;  niobium,  ne.o'.bi.nm,  a  metal. 
Nip,  a  pinch,  to  pinch;  nipped,  mpt;  nipp'-ing  (R.  i.). 
Nipp'-er,  one  who  nips.     Nippers,  nip'.perz,  pincers. 
(Articles  made  in  pairs  have  no  sing,  when  the  two  parts  are  joined 
together.     If  a  pair  consists  of  two  perfect  articles,  each  part  can 
be  referred  to  in  the  singular  number :  as  a  glove  (gloves),  a  xkor, 
(shoes)  ;  but  nippers,  pincers,  tongs,  nutcrackers,  &c.,  have  no  sing. 
Dutch  knippen,  to  nip,  to  pinch  ;  Danish  knibe,  a  nip,  to  nip. 

Nipple,  tilp'.p'l,  a  teat,  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  ;   nippled  (2 
syl.;),  nipply.     (Old  English  nypell.) 
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Nisan,  nl'.zan,  in  the  Hebrew  calendar,  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  called  Abib  before  the  captivity — about  Easter. 

Nisi  prius,  ni'.si  prl'.iii,  n  law  term  applied  to  trials  of  local  or 

county  courts.     The  words  mean  unless  before. 
The  writ  runs  that  the  cause  shall  be  tried  at  tho  "Westminster  court, 
unless  the  circuit  judges  have  previously  disposed  of  it.     "A'isi 
prius  justiciarii  doniini   rcgis  ad    assisas  capicndas  venirint." 
The  hypothesis  is,  of  course,  a  mere  legal  fiction. 

Nit,  the  esrg  of  a  louse.     Knit,  nit,  to  weave  together. 

Nitt'-y,  nitt'i-ness.     (Old  English  Imitu  or  Unit.) 

"  Knit,"  Old  English  cnytt[an],  past  cnytte,  past  part,  ge-cnyt. 

Nitre,  nl'.tr,  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  potash;  nitriary,  nl'.tri.a.ry, 

an  artificial  bed  where  nitre  is  formed. 
Nitric  acid,  nl'.trlk  as'sid,  five  parts  oxygen  to  one  hydrogen. 
(-ic.  in  chemistry,  denotes  an  acid  which  contains  the  largest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  oxygen.) 

Nitrous  acid,  ni'.trus  as.sid,  a  similar  combination  to  nitric 

acid  but  with  less  oxygen. 

(-ous,  in  chemistry,  denotes  an  acid  with  less  oxygen  than  -ic.) 
Nitrate,  m'.trate,  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  nitric 

acid  with  a  base,  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
(-ate,  in  chemistry,  denotes  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -ic.) 
Nitrite,   nl'. trite,   a   salt   formed    by   the   combination   of 

nitrous  acid  with  a  base. 

(-ite,  in  chemistry,  denotes  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -ous.) 
Nitrated,  ni'.tra.ted,  combined  with  nitre. 
Nitriferous,  ni.trif'.e.rus,  producing  nitre.     (Latin  fero.) 
Nitrify,  m'.trl.fy,  to  convert  into  nitre ;  nitrifies,  ni'.tri.flze ; 
nltrifled,nt.trf./ufc ;  nitrify-ing;  nitrification, -kay".shun. 
Latin  nitrum-ficio,  to  make  nitre.    In  compounds,  facio  is  ficio. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  and  soda. 
Nitrous  oxide,  ni'.trus  ox'.ide,  laughing  gas. 

Nitro-,  ni'.tro-  (Latin  nit  mm,  Greek  nitron,  prefix),  formed  by 
nitric  acid,  combined  with  nitric  acid. 

Nitro-benzole,  -l>en.zole',  artificial  oil  of  bitter  nlmonds. 
Nitro-calcite,  -kul'.slte,  nitrate  of  lime.     (Latin  calx.) 
Nitro-glycerine,  -glis'se.rcen,  a  blasting  oil,  prepared  by 

the  action  of  nitric  [or  sulphuric]  acid  on  glycerine. 
Nitrogen,  ni'.tro.djen,  an  elemental  gas  the  basis  of  nitric 

acid.    Nitrogenise,  ni.tr odg'.e.nlze;  nitrog'enlged  (4  syl.), 

nitrog'enis-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Nitrogenous,  ni.trodg'.e.nus,  containing  nitrogen. 
"Nitrogen"  was  called  at  one  time  azote  (iltf.Otc), 
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Nitrometer,  nl.tr  om'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  testing  the 

quality  and  value  of  nitre. 

Greek  nitron;  Latin  nitrutn;  French  nitre,  a  mineral  alkali 
Niveous  (not  nivious,  Eule  Ixvi.),  nw'.e.iis,  snowy,  like  snow. 
Latin  ntve'us  (nix,  gen.  ntvis,  snow ;  Greek  ntphas,  a  snow-flake). 
Nizam,  ni.zam',  a  native  Ind.  prince.    Ni'san,  a  Hebrew  mouth. 
No,  not  so,  not  any.    Know,  now  (to  rhyme  with  grow},  verb. 
Noes.     Nose.    Knows.    Noose.     Gnus.     News. 
Noes,  nuze,  those  who  vote  "  no."    The  noes  have  it,  those 

who  vote  "no"  are  the  more  numerous. 
Nose,  nuze,  a  feature  of  the  face.     (Old  Eng.  nasu  or  nosu.} 
Knows,  nowz  (to  rhyme  with  grows),  understands. 
Old  English  cndw[ari],  past  cnedw,  past  part,  cndwen. 
Noose,  noo'z,  a  running  knot.     (Latin  nodus,  a  knot.) 
Gnus,  nuze,  a  South  African  animal  of  the  ox  kind. 
News,  nuze,  tidings.     (Old  English  neowe  or  niwe,  new.) 
No-where,  -ware,  in  no  place.    (0.  E.  nd  hwcer  or  -hwdr.) 
No-whit,  -wit,  not  in  the  least.     (Old  English  nd  hwit.) 
No-whither,  -with'.er,  to  no  place.    (Old  Eng.  nd  hw&tlire.) 
No,  nay.    Aye,  yea,  yes. 

"No,"  "Yes,"  ought  to  be  the  answers  of  negative  questions  : 
"Nay,"  "Yea,"  ought  to  be  the  answers  of  affirmative  questions ; 
but  the  distinction  has  been  dropped,  and  "nay,"  "yea," 
very  rarely  used. 

Old  Eng.  nd  or  nd;  "Yea"  is  Old  Eng.  gea;  "Nay"  is  ne-gea  (n'ea) ; 
"  Yes"  is  Old  Eng.  gese,  clearly.     "Aye"  is  another  form  of  gea. 

Noachian,  no.a'.Ui.an,  pertaining  to  Noah,  as  the  Noachian  flood. 
Nob,  the  head.     Snob,  a  vulgar  pretender.    Knob,  nob. 

Nob,  a  man  of  rank,  and  nobb'-y,  generous,  grandiose,  are 

not  yet  elevated  from  familiar  slang  (cont.  of  noble). 
Snob  is  nob  with  s-  privative. 
Similarly,  "scape"  is  s-capi,  not  to  be  taken,  "sober"  is  s-ebriusfnc>t 
tipsy.     We  have  in  Latin  se-grego,  se-paro,  se-cerno,  se-jungo,  &c. 
So  in  Italian,  calzare  (to  put  on  your  shoes),  s-calzare  (to  take  them 
off) ;  fornito,  s-fornito  ;  Jtotta,  s-flottare,  &c. 
Knob,  nob,  a  lump.     (Old  English  cncep ;    German  knopf.) 
"Nop,"  German  knobel,  a  nob,  knopf,  a  knob  ;  Danish  knop,  a  nop. 
Noble,  no'. VI,  a  nobleman,  an  ancient  gold  coin  =  6s.  8d.,  illus- 
trious,  admirable ;     (comp.)  nobler,   no'. bier ;     noblest, 
no'. blest;  nobly,  nd'.bly;  noble-man,  phi.  -men. 
Noble-ness,  no.b'l-ness.  Noblesse  (Fr.),  no.bles',  the  nobility.  • 
Noblesse  oblige,  -d.bleef,  noble  birth  demands  noble  con- 
duct and  principles. 
Nobility,  noMl'.tty  (a  collective  noun),  titled  families,  noble 
birth,  high-mindedness,  excellence; 
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Noble  metals,  met'lz,  those  which  can  be  separated  front 

oxygon  by  heat  only :  as  gold,  silver,  plat'inum,  &c. 
Enno'ble,  to  make  noble;  enno'bled  (3  syh),  enno'bling. 
Lat.  nobtlis,  nSbllltas,  v.  noVtlltare,  to  ennoble ;  Old  Eng.  nvbelnes. 
Nobody,  plu.  nobodies,  no'.bod.iz,  no  one.   (0.  E.  nd  or  no  bodi(j.) 
Nocturnal,  nok.tur' .nal,  nightly,  during  the  night;  nocturnal-ly. 
Nocturn,  nok.tum,  a  midnight  service  in  the  Latin  church. 
Noctograph,  nok'.to.graf,  a  writing- frame  -for  the  blind,  or 

for  those  who  want  to  write  in  the  dark. 

A  wretched  hybrid  meant  for  nuctograph,  Gk.  nuJcto-grapho,  I  write 
by  night.    Anyhow,  nocto-  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin.    The  Latin 
prefix  is  nodi-  and  the  Greek  prefix  niicto-. 
Lat.  nocturnus  (nox,  gen.  noctls,  Gk.  nuJctos,  prefix  nodi-,  nucto-). 
ITud.     Bow  (to  rhyme  with  now). 

Nod,  a  quick  and  slight  inclination  of  the  head  in  recog- 
nition of  an  equal. 

Bow,  a  slow  formal  inclination  of  the  head  and  back  in 
recognition  of  respect.  Out  of  doors,  a  bow  to  ladies  and 
superiors  (recognized  as  friends)  is  performed  by  taking 
oft'  the  hat,  but  by  servants,  workmen,  soldiers, '&c.,  by 
touching  the  hat  or  cap. 
Nod,  to  give  a  nod,  to  doze ;  nodd'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  nodd'.ing 

(R.  i.),  nodd'ing-ly,  nodd'-er.     (Lat.  nuto,  Gk.  neud.) 
Noddle,  nod.d'l,  the  head  (a  pet  expression,  "the  little  nodder"). 
Noddy,  nod.dy,  a  simpleton,  a  sea-fowl  noted  for  its  silliness. 
Neddy-noddy,  a  donkey.     (Query  Greek  ndthes,  stupid.) 
Node  (1  syl.),  the  point  where  the  orbits  of  two  planets  intersect 
each  other,  or  where  a  planet  intersects  the  ecliptic.    (In 
Sot.)  that  part  of  a  stem  out  of  which  the  leaf  grows ; 
nodal,  no'.dul.    (Latin  nodus,  a  knot.) 

Nodule,  nod' dule,  a  little  knot  or  irregular  concretion  :   as  the 
nodules  of  flint,  &c.;    nodular,  nod'dii.lar;    nodduled, 
nod'duled,  having  nodules  (2  syl.) ;  nodulous,  nod'dii.lus. 
Latin  nodfilus  (dim.  of  nodus,  a  knot),  nodulosus. 
Noes,  nozc,  those  who  vote  "  no  "  or  against  a  measure.  (See  No,) 
Noggen,  Noggin,  Nogging,  nog''n,  nog'.in,  nog'.ing. 
Noggen,  made  of  nogs  or  hemp,  clumsy. 
Noggin,  an  earthen  mug  bellied  out  towards  the  middle. 
Nogging,  the  "  stopping "  (whether  of  brick  or  grout)  be- 
tween the  panels  of  a  house-wall  made  partly  of  wood. 
(If  with  brick  it  is  called  brick  nogging). 
Welsh  nogio,  to  stop,  nog,  a  stopping.    Wooden  bricks  are  nogs. 
Noise,  noyz,  uproar,  loud  sounds;    nois-y,  noy'.zy;    noisi-ly, 
noisi-ness  (R.  xi.),  noise'-less,  noiseless-ly,  noiseless-ness. 
It  got  noised  abroad,  it  was  rumoured,  talked  about. 
French  noise,  a  quarrel ;  the  French  for  "  noise"  is  bruit. 
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Noisome,  noy'.siim,  injurious  (-some,  full  of);  noisome-ly,  noi- 
some-ness.    (A  hybrid,  Norman  noisife,  Teutonic  -some.) 
Latin  ndcZo,  to  hurt,  nticlvus,  whence  noisife  (nois'-some). 
Noli-me-tangere  (Latin),  no'. .11  me  tan'.je.re,  "  touch-me-not," 

plants  of  various  sorts,  as  the  squirting  cucumber. 
Nolle  prosequi  (Latin),  nol'.le  pro'.se.kwi  (not  pro.se'.  kwi\  a 

notice  from  a  plaintiff  to  stop  proceedings  in  a  suit. 
Nomad  or  nomade,  nom'.ad,  one  who  leads  a  wandering  life; 

nomadic,  no.mad'.ik ;  nomadism,  nom'.ud.fam. 
Nomadise,  nom'.ud.ize;  nom'adised  (3  syl.),  nom'adls-ing. 
Gk.  numas,  gen.  nOm&dGs,  roaming,  v.  nomeud,  to  drive  flocks  afield. 
Nomenclature,  no' .men.klay" .tchiir,  the  vocabulary  of  scientific 

terms ;  nomenclator,  no". men.klay". tor. 

Latin  nomenclator,  nomenclatura  ;  Greek  fintima  k&W6,  I  call  names. 
Nominal,  nom'.i.nal,  not  real,  "vox  et  practerea  nihil";  nom'i- 
nal-ly.      Nom'inal-ism,  the  tenets  of  the  Nominalists, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  were  opposed  to  the  Ee'alists. 
The  point  in  dispute  was  this :  are  abstract  words  the  names  of  real 
existences,  or  merely  words  which  require  some  real  thing  to  be 
joined  to  them  before  they  can  be  even  thought  about  ?    For  ex- 
ample: Is  beauty  a  real  thing  or  a  mere  word?    The  Nominalists 
maintained  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  word,  of  varying  meaning 
according  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  "beauty"  of  a 
nose,  of  a  picture,  of  a -face,  of  a  star,  &c.,  all  quite  different.    The 
Realists  maintained  that  "beauty"  exists  per  ne,  and  would  exist 
even  if  we  could  form  no  idea  of  it. 
Latin  nomlndlis  (nomen,  gen.  noiritnis,  a  name  ;  Greek  Gnoma}. 

Nominate,   nom'.i.nute,  to    propose,   to    designate,   to    name; 
nom'inat-ed  (R.  xxxi.),  nominating  (E.  xix.),  nom'infit-or 
(B.  xxxvii.);  nominee,  nom'.i.ne,  one  proposed  or  nanifd 
for  some  office  or  vacant  post.    Nominal  (q.v.) 
Nomination,  nom'.i.nay".shun ;  nom'inative-ly,  -na.tiv.lij. 
Nominative  case,  nom'.i.na.tiv,  the  case  which  names  the 

subject  that  the  verb  speaks  about. 

The  Objective  Case  is  that  which  reveals  the  object  to  which  the 
verb  leads.    For  example:  /  write  books.     "I"  (the  nominative 
case)  is  the  subject  to  be  spoken  about,  and  "books"  (the  objective 
case)  reveals  what  it  is  that  "  I "  write. 
Lat.  nomlndtio,  nomlnatlvus,  nominator,  v.  nomtndre,  to  nominate. 

1-Ton-  (Lat.  prefix).   Generally,  but  not  always,  united  by  a  hyphen. 
Nonage,  nonchalance,  nondescript,  nonentity,  nonpareil,   nonplus, 
nonsense,  and  nonsuit  are  without  a  hyphen. 

ITo'na-  (Latin  prefix),  nine.    In  one  example  (nonillion)  non-. 
No'na-genarian,  -dj8.nair"rtJfn,  one  who  has  passed  his 

ninetieth  birthday.  (Lat.  ndnagenarius,  nonugeni,  ninety.) 
No'na-gesimal,  -djes' .i.mul,  the  ninetieth  [degree]  or  highest 

point  of  the  ecliptic.     (Latin  nonageswms,  the  ninetieth.) 
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Nona-gon,  non'.a.gon,  a  plain  figure  with  nine  angles  ami 
nine  -sides.     (A  hybrid,  -gon  being  Greek  goma,  an  angle.) 
The  Greek  would  be  esneagon,  en'.ntH.u.rjtfn,  nine  angles. 
Nones,  nonz,  in  the  llomau  calendar  the  ninth  day  before 

the  Ides  (1  syl.)  of  the  month.     (Latin  nuna.) 
Nonillion,  the  ninth  power  of  a  million.     That  is,  one  fol- 
lowed by  fifty-four  ciphers  (non-  [nono-]  million). 
A  million  is  1  followed  by  C  ciphers,  and  6  X  9  =  54  ciphers. 
Non- (Lat.  prefix).   Dis-(Gk.  and  Lat.  prefix).  Un- (native  prefix;. 
Non-  denotes  failure  in  agents,  hut  is  simply  privative 

where  no  agency  is  concerned. 
Dis-  denotes  severance  or  active  antagonism. 
Un-  denotes  simply  absence  or  being  without. 
In-  is  the  Latin  prefix  equivalent  to  our  un-. 
Non-appear'ance,  failure  of  putting  in  an  expected  appear- 
ance.    Dis-appearance,  withdrawing  from  view. 
Non-appoint'ment,  failure  in  receiving  an  expected  appoint- 
ment.    Dis-appointment,  frustration  of  hope. 

"Non-appointment"  refers  to  the  office  not  obtained  ; 
"Dis-appointment"  to  the  hope  overthrown. 
The  non-appointment  was  a  great  Ms-appointment. 

Non-arri'val,  failure  of  arriving  as  was  expected. 

Non-attea'dance,  failure  to  attend  as  was  expected ;  non- 
attention.  In-attention  denotes  a  simple  fact. 

Non-bituminous,  -ll.tu'.mt.nus,  containing  no  bitu'men. 

Non-chalance,  no'[n}.«JiaLaunts,  indifference;  non-chalant, 
no'[n].shul.ahn,  supine,  indifferent. 

Non-cohesion,  -W.lic'.sliun,  absence  of  cohesion. 

Non-commissioned  officer,  non-kom.mish'.iind  of'.fi.ser, 
.in  otlicor  below  a  commissioned  officer. 

In  the  army,  any  officer  below  an  ensign. 

In  the  navy,  any  ollicer  below  a  lieutenant. 

Non-coimnitt'al  (Rule  iv.),  not  being  pledged  or  committed. 
Non-communion,  -com.mu.nl.on;  non-communion-ist,  one 

who  fails  to  come  to  the  "  Lord's  supper." 
Non-compli'ance,  failure  of  expected  compliance. 
Non-condensing  engine,  a  high-pressure  engine. 
Non-conduct'-or  (Rule   xxxvii.),  a   substance   which  does 

not     conduct     electricity,     light,     sound,     heat,     &c. ; 

non-conduct'-ing ;    non-conduction,  •kon.ditk'.shfin. 
Non-con form'ist,  one  who  does  not  conform  to  the  church 

by  law  established ;  non-conform'-ing ;  non-confor'mity. 
Non-contagious,  -lon.tay'.djifs,  not  communicated  by  touch; 

jion-conta'gious-ness,  not  of  a  contagious  character. 
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Non-content',  one  who  votes  "  No  "  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Dis-content,  positive  or  active  dissatisfaction. 

Mai-content,  a  grumbler  who  ^hows  his  discontent  by 
overt  acts.     (Latin  male  contentus.) 

Non-contributor,  one  who  is  not  a  contributor. 
Non-deliv'ery,  failure  of  an  expected  delivery. 
Non-descript',  abnormal,  not  easily  described. 
Non-devel'opment,  failure  of  development. 
Non-discovery,  -dis.kuv'.e.ry,  failure  of  finding  out. 
Non-elas'tic,  not  possessed  of  elasticity. 

Non-elect',  not  one  of  the  elect ;  non-election,  -e.lck'.shun, 
failure  of  obtaining  an  election. 

Non-electric,  -e.lek'.trik,  a  substance  not  an  electric. 

An  electric  can  be  made  to  exhibit  electricity,  but  not  to  conduct  it. 
A  non-electric  can  be  made  to  conduct  electricity,  but  not  to  exhibit  it. 

Non-entity,    plu.   non-entities,   -en'M.tiz,   what    has    no 

existence,  one  of  no  influence. 
Non-en'try,  failure  of  making  a  due  and  proper  entry. 

Non-episcopal,  -e.pis'.ko.pul,  not  under  the  rule  of  a 
bishop.  (Latin  episcopus,  a  bishop.) 

Non-essential,  -es.scn'.shal,  not  indispensable. 
Non- execution,  -ex'.e.ku".shnn,  failure  of  performance. 
Non-exis'tence,  having  no  existence ;  non-exis'tent. 
Non-fulnTment,  failure  of  an  expected  fulfilment. 
Non-ju'ror,  one  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 

to  the  successor  of  James  II. ;   non-ju'ring. 
Non-metal'lic,  destitute  of  metallic  properties. 

Non-naturals,  -nat'tchu.ralz,  (in  Med.)  denotes  all  abnormal 

states  of  body  or  function. 
Non-obedience,  -o.be'. di.ence  (not  -o.be". djence),  failure  in 

expected  obedience. 

Non-obser'vance,  failure  of  expected  observance. 
Non-pareil,  -pu.rel',  without  an  equal,  an  apple,  a  type. 
Non-pay'ment,  failure  of  expected  payment. 
Non-perfor'mance,  failure  of  doing  something  expected. 

Non'-plus,  to  puzzle,  to  confound  with  perplexity ; 
nonplussed,  non'.plust ;  non'pluss-ing.  ("Plus"  is 
treated  as  a  word  of  one  syllable,  Eule  i.) 

Non-production,  .pro.duk'.sliun,  failure  of  producing  some- 
thing expected ;  non-productive-ness. 
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Non-professional,  not  belonging  to  the  profession,  not  in  a 
professional  capacity :  as  a  non-professional  visit  from  a 
medical  adviser,  tin-professional,  uot  according  to  the 
etiquette  or  practice  of  the  profession. 

Non-proficient,  -pro.fisli'.ent,  not  up  to  the  mark  of  pro. 
ficiency;  non.proficiency,  nfin-pro.fish'en.sy. 

Non-res'ident,  one  not  residing  where  his  property  lies; 
non-residence,  absenteeism. 

Non-resis'tance,  passive  obedience;  non-resistant,  one  who 
thinks  it  wrong  to  resist  a  law  however  much  he  dis- 
approves of  it ;  non-resist-ing,  -re.zist'.ing ;  -rosis'tive. 

Non'sense,  not  sense, absurdity;  nonsensical, non.scn' .si.Ml ; 
nonsensical-ly,  nonsensical-ness. 

Non-sequitur,  -sek'kivi.tur  (in  Log.},  something  that  does 

not  follow  as  a  logical  sequence  from  the  premises  stated. 

As  "matter  is  inert,  therefore  it  could  not  be  the  author  of  the 

material  world."  This  does  not  follow  from  the  statement  "matter 

is  inert,"  although  it  may  be  true. 

Non-sexual,  -sex'.u.al,  having  no  sexual  organs. 
Non-sol'vent,  not  able  to   pay  his  debts;  in-solvent,  a 

declared  bankrupt;  non-sol'vency,  insolvency. 
Non-submission,  -sub.mish'.un,  failure  of  due  submission ; 

non-submissive,  non-sub. mis'. sw. 

Non-suit,  -sute,  the  abandonment  of  a  law-suit  by  tlio 
plaintiff  (when  actually  in  court)  on  the  discovery  of 
Borne  eiTor  or  omission ;  to  determine  that  the  pLiinUll' 
shall  drop  his  suit;  non-suit-ed,  adjudged  to  have 
dropped  his  suit;  non-suit-ing,  adjudging  that  the 
plaintiff  has  abandoned  his  suit. 
None,  nun,  not  one.  Nun,  a  female  religious  recluse. 

"None,"  Old  Eng.  nan  (n-dn,  n-one).    "Nun,"  Old  Eng.  nunnt. 
Nones,  ndnz,  in  the  Rom.  caland.  9  days  before  the  Ides  (nonce). 
None-such,  nun.sutch,  an  apple  (without  a  peer). 
Nonillion,  no.nil'.yun,  a  million  raised  to  the  ninth  power. 

It  consists  of  1  followed  by  64  ciphers  (6x9  =  54). 
Noodle,  noo'.d'l,  a  dunce.    Noddle,  nocl'.iVl,  the  head. 

Welsh  nun/dol,  whimsical,  nwydo,  a  whim,  mrydwyllt,  harebrained. 
"Noddle,"  dim.  of  nod,  the  "little  thing  that  nods." 

Nook  (to  rhyme  with  book  not  noo'k),  a  corner,  a  small  recess. 
oo  before  k  is  shorter  than  when  a  labial  or  liquid  follows :  Thus 
6oofc(not  boo'k),  brook,  cook,  crook,  hook,  look,  nook,  rook,  shook, 
took ;  but  J'oo'l  (long),  roo'm,  noo'n,  poo'r,  loo'j>,  &c. 

Noon,  noo'n,  mid-day ;  noon-day,  noon-tide ;  high-noon,  exact 
mid-day ;  fore-noon,  the  morning  up  to  noon ;  after- 
noon, between  noon  and  sun-set.  (0.  Eng.  n6n,  ntn-tid.) 
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Noose.     News.     Gnus.     Noes.    Nose.     Knows. 

Noose,  noo'z,  a  running  knot,  to  catch  in  a  noose,  to  tie  a 
noose ;  noosed  (1  syl.),  noos'-ing,  E.  xix.     (Latin  nodus.) 
News,  nuze,  tidings.    (Old  English  neowe  or  niwe,  new.) 
Gnus,  nuze,  plu.  of  gnu,  a  sort  of  ox,  South  Africa. 
Noes,  noze,  those  who  vote  "  no  "  to  a  measure.    (0.  E.  nd.) 
Nose,  noze,  a  feature  of  the  face.     (Old  Eng.  nosu  or  nasu.) 
Knows,  nowz  (to  rhyme  with  grows),  doth  know. 
Old  English  cndw[an],  past  cncdw,  past  part,  cndwen. 
Nor,  correlative  of  neither  or  not :  as  neither  James  nor  John. 
It  was  not  James  who  did  it  nor  [yet]  John.     Gnaw,  nOr, 
to  bite,  to  nibble.     ("  Nor"  is  n-or,  as  "  none"  is  n-one.) 
"Gnaw,"  Old  Eng.  gnag[an],  past  gn6h,  past  part,  gnagen. 
Normal,  nor'. mill,  according  to  rule.     Ab-nonnal,  not  according 
to  rule.    Normal  School,  a  school  for  training  teachers 
intended  for  elementary  schools. 

Latin  norma,  a  rule,  a  square  to  work  by,  a  law,  normalis,  made  to 
the  square  or  by  rule ;  normalis  llnea,  a  perpendicular  line. 

Norman,  plu.  Normans,  a  Norwegian  or  north-man,  a  colony  of 
whom  settled  in  France  and  called  the  part  colonised  by 
them  Normandy,  hence  a  native  of  Normandy. 
Nornas,  nor'.nuz  or  Norns  (in  Scandinavian  Mythol.),  the  three 

Fates  :  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 
Nor'roy,  king-at-arms,  the  third  of  the  three  heralds,  his  juris- 

diction  lies  nortli  of  the  Trent  (nor-roy,  i.e.,  north-roy). 
The  other  two  are  Garter  and  Clarencieux,  kla.ren'.so. 
Norse  (1  syl.),  the  language  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians ; 

Norseman,  plu.  Norsemen,  a  native  of  Scandinavia. 
North,  opposite  the  South.     From  North  to  East  are  seven 
points,  and  from  North  to  West  are  seven  points,  called 
(1)  N.  by  E.,  (2)  NN.E.,  (3)  N.E.  by  N.,  (4)  N.E.,  (5)  N.E. 
by  E.,  (G)  E.N.E.,  (7)  E.  by  N.     By  substituting  W. 
(West),  we  have  the  points  in  the  opposite  direction. 
North-wind,   -wind.      North-east,    north-eastern,    north- 
easterly.   North-west,  north-western,  north-westerly. 
Northern,  norh'.ern;  northerly,  norh.er.ly. 
Northern-most,  norh.ern-most.    North'ing,  tending  north, 
distance   [of  a  planet]    from  the  equator  northwards, 
Southing,  its  distance  from  the  equator  southwards. 
Northward  (adj.) :  as  a  northward  direction. 
Northwards  (adv.),  in   a  northern  direction,    (-s  is   our 

native  adverbial  suffix :  as  now-adays,  anights,  &c.) 
North-star,  the  pole-star 
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Northern  Lights,  ...lltes,  the  aurora  borcalis. 
Northman,  plu.  Northmen,  native  of  ancient  Scandinavia. 
North  pole,  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  earth's  axis;. 
North  frigid  zone,  all  the  north  of  our  glohe  up  to  the 

arctic  circle.     The  opposite  zone  is  the  South  frigid. 
North  temperate  zone,  between  the  arctic  circle  and  tha 

torrid  zone.     Tlie  opposite  zone  is  the  S.  temperate. 
North-west  Passage,  a  passnge  for  ships  through  the  Boreal 

regions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
(Discovered  by  Capt.  M'Clure  in  1850-1851.) 
Northern  hemisphere,  -hcm'.i.sfecr,  that  half  of  the  globe 

which  lies  north  of  the  equator.     That  half  which  lies 

south  of  the  equator  is  called  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
Northern  Drift,  the  erratic  boulder  group  brought  by  polar 

currents  from  the  north. 
Northern  Signs,  sines,  those  signs  of  the   zo'diac  which 

appear  north  of  the  equator.    Those  south  of  the  equator 

are  called  The  Southern  Signs. 

THE  NORTHERN  SIGNS  are  (1)  Aries  (3  syl.),  (2)  Taurus,  (3)  Gem'ini, 

(4)  Cancer,  (5)  Leo,  (6)  Virgo. 
THE  SOUTUEKN  SIGNS  are  (1)  Libra,  (2)  Scorpio,  (3)  Sagitta'rius, 

(4)  Capricor'nus,  (5)  Aquar'ius,  (C)  Pisces. 

Old  Eng.  north,  northern,  northan-wcst,  north-vccard,  north-iceardet. 
Norwegian,  nor.wv'.gl'an,  a  native  of  Norway,  adj.  of  Norway. 
Nose,  n<~ize.    Noes,  noze.    Knows.     Noose.     News.     Gnus. 

Nose,  n  feature  of  the  face  (Old  English  nosu  or  nasu.); 
nosed   (1  syl.),  having   a  nose,  suspecting,  prying  out; 
nose-less;  nose-bag,  a  bag  with  food  attached  to  a  horse's 
lu'iid;  nose-band,  part  of  a  bridle  ;  nose-gay,  a  bouquet. 
Nosing,  the  edge  of  stairs. 
Nostril,  nox'.tril,  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  no3e. 
To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  lead  unresistingly. 
To  thrust  [one's]  nose  into...,  to  interfere  with. 
The  length  of  [one's]  nose,  a  very  short  way. 
To  turn  up  [one's]  nose,  to  show  contempt. 
Under  [one's]  nose,  quite  near  at  hand. 
§  Noes,  ndzc,  those  who  vote  "  no  "  to  a  question. 
Knows,  nowz  (to  rhyme  with  grows),  understands. 
Old  English  cmiwlan],  past  cnedw,  past  part,  auir 
Noose,  noo'z,  a  running  knot.     (Latin  iiudiis.) 
News,  nuze,  tidings.     (Old  English  ncowe  or  newe,  new.) 
Gnus,  nnze,  plu.  of  gnu,  a  sort  of  ox  (South  Africa). 
"Nostril,"  Old  English  nosu  thyrel,  nose  hole. 
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Noso-,  nos'.o-  (Greek  prefix),  disease,  diseases.     (Greek  nosos.} 
Noso-grapliy,  no.sof.ra.fy,  scientific  description  of  diseases. 
Greek  noso-[n$stis]grapho,  I  describe  diseases. 
Noso-logy,  no.sol'.o.gy,  systematic  classification  of  diseases, 
doctrine    of    diseases;     nosological,    nos'.o.l5dg".i.Ml ; 
nosologist,  nd.zol'.o.djist,  one  skilled  in  diseases. 
Greek  noso-fafatisllSyton,  treatise  on  diseases. 
Nostalgia,  nos.tal'.dji.ah,  home-sickness ;  nostal'gic. 

Greek  nostos  algos,  distress  to-return-home. 

Nostril,  nos'trll,  one  of  the  apertures  of  the  nose.     (Sec  Noso.) 
Nostrum,  nos'.triim,  a  quack  or  patent  medicine. 
Latin  nostrum,  our  own  [private  patent  medicine]. 
Not.    Knot,  not.    Knout  (to  rhyme  with  out).    Newt. 

Not,  adv.  of  denial.    (Old  Eng.  ndht  [n-6ht],  not  ought.) 
Knot,  not,  a  tie,  to  tie  a  knot.     (Old  Eng.  cnott,  v.  cnyt[ari\.) 
Knout,  a  whip  for  criminals  in  Eussia.     (Russian  kniit.) 
Newt,  nute,  an  eft  or  efet,     (Comiption  of  an-eft.) 
Notable,  not'.u.b'l,  clever,  note'M.b'l,  remarkable. 

Notably,  not'.u.bly,  cleverly,  note'.a.bly,  especially. 
Notable-ness,  not'.u.b'l-ness,  note'.a.b'l.ness. 
Notability,  not'.a.bil.i.ty,  ndte'.a.bil.i.ty. 
Latin  ndtdbllls,  ndtdbllUas  (ndtdre,  to  distinguish,  to  note). 

Notary,  plu.  notaries,  no'.ta.riz,  an  officer  authorised  to  attest 

contracts,  and  to  protest  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 
Notary  Public,  plu.  Notaries    Public    (same    meaning); 

notarial,  nv.tair'ri.ul ;   notar'ial-ly.     (Latin  notarius.) 
Notation,  no.tay'.shun,  record  by  symbols,  the  nomination  of  a 
line  of  figures,  representation  of  musical  signs  by  notes. 
Notator,  no.tay'.tor.     (Latin  notutio,  notcitor.) 
Notch,  a  nick,  to  nick ;  notched  (2  syl.),  notch-ing,  notch-er. 

Note  (1  syl.),  an  observation  in  writing  or  printing  upon  some- 
thing stated  in  the  text,  a  short  letter,  a  memorandum, 
a  musical  character,  a  bank-note,  to  make  a  note,  to  jot 
down,  to  observe ;  not'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  not'-ing  (R.  xix.), 
not'-er ;    not'-ed,   remarkable ;    no'ted-ly,   no'ted-ness, 
note'-worthy,  note'-less,  note'-book,  note'-paper. 
To  note  a  bill,  to  record  on  the  back  its  non-acceptance. 
French  note,  noter;  Latin  ndta  (nosco,  supine  notum,  to  know). 
Nothing,  nuth'.ing,  no-thing;  noth'ing-ness,  nothing  less. 
To  make  nothing  of  it,  not  to  understand  it. 
Old  English  nccht  or  ndht,  or  rather  n6  or  nd  thing  or  thincg. 
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Notho-saurus,  plu.  notho-sauri,   noth'.o-saw'.riis,    -saw'.ri,    or 
notho-sau'rian,  plu.  -sau'rians,  a  fossil  saurian  fish  of 
the  Devo'nian  period    (Gk.  nothos  sauros,  bastard  lizard.) 
Notice,  no'.fis,  information  officially  made,  civility,  attention,  to 
observe,  to  pay  attention  to;  noticed,  no'.tist;  notic-ing 
(K.  xix.),  no'.tis.ing.    Notice-able  (only  -ce  and  -ge  retain 
the  -e  before  able) ;  no'ticeably.  (Fr.  notice,  Lat.  notitia.) 
Notify,  not'.i.fy,  to  declare,  to  make  known,  to  give  notice; 
notifies    (Kule    xi.),    not'.i.fize ;     notified,    not'.t.fide ; 
notlfi-er,  not'ify-ing.     Notification,  not'l.ft. hay". shun. 
Latin  nOttftcatio,  nottf-lcdre ;  French  notification,  v.  notifitr. 
Notion,  iw'.shun,  opinion,  sentiment,  idea,  knowledge ;  notional, 
nu'.shun.al,  existing  in  idea  only,  imaginary ;  notional-ly, 
no'tionist.     (Latin  notio,  nStitm,  known.) 
Notorious,  no.t!Jr'ri.iis,  publicly  known  [in  a  bad  sense]; 

notoriously,   notor'ious-ness.      Notoriety,   no.to.rl'.e.tij, 
disrepute.     (Latin  ndtorius,  notdria,  an  iqdictment.) 
Not'o-  before  cons.,  Not-  before  vowels  (Gk.  prefix),  southern. 
Not-ornis,  no.tor'.nk,  a  fossil  bird  of  the  coot  kind  found  in 

New  Zealand.     (Greek  not-[notos]ornis,  south  bird.) 
Not'o-therium,  -rhe,' '.ri.um,  an  extinct  gigantic  quadruped 
found  in  Australia.     (Gk.  noto-[notds],  therwn,  a  beast.) 
Not-wheat,  nttt'.weet,  unbearded  wheat. 

Old  English  hnot  whttte,  smooth  or  shorn  wheat. 
Not-with-stand'ing,  however,  nevertheless,  although,  in  spite  of. 

Wdhsiand  means  to  resist,  not-withstanding,  "non  obstante." 
Nought,  nawt,  nothing.    Naught,  naiot,  worthless. 

Old  English  n-dht,  not  ought,  n-dht,  not  aught. 
Noun,  a  substantive.    Common  noun.    Proper  noun,  a  "proper 

name."     (Latin  nomen,  Greek  onoma.) 

Nourish,  niir'rish,  to  sustain,  to  feed,  to  cherish;    nourished 
(2  syl.),  nour'ish-ing,  nour'ishing-ly,  nour'ish-er,  nourish- 
ment, nourish-able  (Kule  xxiii.)     See  Nutriment. 
French  nourrir,  nourrice;  Latin  nutrlre,  supine  nutrltum. 
Novel,  nov'.'l,  a  tale  of  human  life,  new ;  novelette,  nov'.el.ct", 
a  short  novel  (-ette,  Fr.  dim.);  nov'el-ist,  a  writer  of  novels. 
Novelty,  plu.  novelties  (Rule  xliv.),  nov'.el.tiz. 
Latin  ndvelKtas,  nvvellus  (ndvus,  Greek  nffis,  new). 
November,  no.vcm'.ber,   the   ninth   mouth    from    March,   tin: 
proper  beginning  of  the  year,  as  in  this  month  the  suu 
ci-osses  the  equator  for  his  northern  route. 
The  words  September  (7th  month),  October  (8th  month),  tfo'.-cmli  r 
(9th  month),  and  December  (10th  month),  are  relics  of  the  calendar 
which  began  the  year  with  March.    We  in  England  began  the  year 
in  March  from  the  14th  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.    The 
change  was  made  in  1752. 
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Novice,  nov'.iss,  a  beginner,  a  female  religious  recluse  who  has 

not  yet  taken  the  vow,  a  proselyte ;   novice-ship. 
Novitiate,  no.vish'.i.ate.  (Fr.  novice,  noviciat;  Lat.  novitius.) 
Now,  at  this  present  time,  very  lately ;  now'-adays,  in  this  age; 
Now  and  then,  occasionally.    (Old  Eng.  nti,  nti,  liwcenne.) 
"Now  and  then"  is  a  corruption  of  nu-hwcenne,  sometimes. 
Nowhere,  no'.icare,  in  no  place.     (Old  English  116  hiccer.) 
Nowise  (not  noways),  no'.iolze,  not  at  all ;  in  nowise  (not  in 
noways),  by  no  means.     (Old  English  affix  -wis  with  no.) 
Noxious,  nob'. si  MS,  baneful,  hurtful ;  noxious  ly,  noxious-ness. 

Latin  noxius  (noxa,  hurt,  v.  nticere,  to  hurt). 
Noyau  (Fr.),  no'. yd',  a  cordial  flavoured  with  bitter  almonds. 

Noyade,  nwl'.yard,  destruction  of  many  persons  at  once  by 
sending  them  to  sea  in  a  boat  ami  skuttling  it.  Devised 
by  Carrier  in  the  first  Fr.  Revolution.  (Fr.  noyer,to  drown.) 

Nozzle,  noz'.z'l,  the  snout,  the  air-tube  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  the 
thing  that  holds  the  wick  of  a  lamp  (diminutive  of  nose.) 

Nucleus,  plu.  nuclei,  nu'.lde.us,  nu.lde.i,  the  germ,  the  basis, 
that  round  which  an  accumulation  gathers  ;  nucleated, 
nu'.kle.ate.ed,  having  a  nucleus.  (Lat.  nucleus,  mix,  a  nut.) 

Nude  (1  syl.),  naked;  nude'-ly.     Nudity,  nu'.di.ty,  nakedness. 
Latin  niidUas,  nudus  (Greek  ne-dud,  not  to  clothe). 

Nudge,  to  jog  one's  arm  to  arrest  attention ;  nudged,  nudg'-ing. 

Nugatory,  nu.ga.fry,  ineffectual.  (Lat.  nugatdrius,  nugce,  trifles.) 

Nug'get,  a  piece  of  gold  picked  up  in  a  "digging." 

Bengalee nuggut  pisa,  "hard  cash,"  from  Persian  nugud,  cash  (Notes 
and  Queries).    Generally  derived  from  an  ingot. 

Nuisance,  nu.sunse,  an  annoyance.     (Fr.- nuisance  [obsolete].) 

Null  (Rule  v.),  void.     Nullity.     Nullify,  nul'.ltfy,  to  render 
void;    nullifies,  nul'.li.fize ;   nullified,  nul'.K.fide  (Rule 
xi.),  nullifi-er,    nullify-ing.      Nullification,    niH'.ti.fi.- 
liay".shun.     (Latin  nullltas,  nulhis,  none.) 
Numb,  niim,  torpid  from  cold,  without  sensation,  to  render 
numb;  numbed,  numd ;  nunib-ing,  niim'. ing;  numb-ness, 
nnm.ness,  torpor  from  cold,  insensibility. 
Old  English  num[an],  to  take  away,  past  ndm,  past  part,  numen. 
Number,  niim'.bcr,  a  figure,  a  good  many,  one  part  of  a  serial, 
to  count,  to  affix  a  number  to;    numbered,  num'.b'rd; 
num'ber-ing,  num'ber-er,  number-less. 
Book  of  Numbers,  the  fourth  book  of  the  Bible. 
Car'dinal  number,  one,  two,  three,  &c. 
Or'dinal  number,  first,  second,  third,  &c. 
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Goidca  number,  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 
Add  1  to  the  year,  then  divide  l»j  10,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number 

of  cycles  since  tlie  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 

"Golden  Number." 
So  called  because  in  ancient  almanacs  it  was  displayed  in  gold. 

Abstract  number,  a  number  per  se,  as  five. 

Concrete  number,  a  number  applied,  as  five  men. 

Prime  number,  a  number  not  divisible  (except  by  unity), 

as  one,  two,  three,  five  (four  is  not  prime). 
Square  number,  tho  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by 

itself,  as  -i  which  is  2  x  2,  9  which  is  3  x  3. 

Cubic  number,  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  twice 
by  itself,  8  which  is  2  x  2  x  2,  27  =  3  x  .'3  x  3. 

Whole  number,  an  unbroken  number,  i.e.,  not  a  fraction. 

Noun  of  number,  a  noun  which  refers  to  a  collection  of 

persons  or  things,  as  people. 

Nouns  of  number  have  this  peculiarity,  they  may  have  either  a  sing1, 
or  plu.  construction.  The  strict  rule  is :  if  the  reference  is  to  a 
mass  considered  as  an  indivisible  whole  the  singular  construction 
should  be  used,  but  if  the  reference  is  to  a  mass  considered  as  a 
number  of  independent  individuals  the  plural  construction  must 
be  employed:  thus  "The  band  was  playing  in  the  park,"  "The 
clergy  were  in  their  robes."  The  "  band"  is  no  band  at  all  except 
in  union.  "  The  clergy  were  in  their  robes"  means  each  clergyman 
present  wore  his  robe. 
French  nombre;  Latin  nUmZrux,  v.  numdrdre,  to  number. 

Numeral,  nu.me'.ral.    Numerical,  nu.mer'rl.Jcal. 

Numeral,  the  symbol  of  a  number,  pertaining  to  a  number. 
Numerical  or  numeric,  nu.mer'nk,  consisting  of  figures, 
expressed  by  a  number. 

AVe  say  numeric  difference,  numeric  algebra,  &c.,  that  is,  the  differ- 
ence "  expressed  by  a  number,"  algebra  with  ftijures  (not  letters)  for 
coefficients,  as  26,  numerically  greater  or  less,  but  wo  called  X,  V, 
L,  C,  D,  &c.,  numeral  (not  numerical)  letters. 

("Numeral"  is  sometimes  a  noun,  but  "  numerical"  never J 

Numeral-ly,   adv.   of  numeral.      Numer'ical-ly,    adv.    of 

numerical,  as  it  is  expressed  by  figures. 
Arabic  numerals,  the  ordinary  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  Jte. 
Roman  numerals,  the  numeral  letters,  i,  v,  x,  I,  c,  &o. 
Numerate,  nu'. me. rate.    Enumerate,  e.nu'.me.rate. 
Numerate,  to  put  numbers  to.    Enumerate,  to  count  up. 
We  numerate  houses,  but  enumerate  a  series  of  figures. 
Nu'merat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  nu'merat-mg  (Rule  xix.) 
Nu'merator,  one  who  numerates.      (In  Arith.)  the  upper 

part  of  a  fraction,  the  lower  part  is  the  Denom'inator. 
Thus,  in  f,  "2"  is  the  numerator,  and  "  3"  the  denominator. 

Nu'merable,thatmay  be  numbered.  Enumerable, countless. 
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Numeration,  nil'. me.ray". shun,  the  art  of  reading  off  a  series 

of  figures  or  expressing  their  values  in  words. 
Numerous,  nu'.me.rus ;   numerous-ly ;  nu'merous-ness. 
Num'ber,  numbered  (2  syl.),  number-ing. 
Super-nu'merary,  extra,  more  than  needful. 
Latin   numSrdlis,    super  -  ntim&rarlus,    nttmHrdtio,    nfangrdtor,    v. 
ntim&rdre,  n&me'rosus,  ntimgrus  ;  French  numeration. 

Numismatic,  nu'.miz.mat".ik,  pertaining  to  coins  and  medals. 
Numismatics,  the  science  which  explains  coins  and  medals. 
Numismatology,  nu.miz'.ma.tol".o.gy,    (Greek  logos.) 
Numismatologist,  nu.miz'.ma.tol".o.dj:ist. 

The  following  have  the  "m"  doubled. 
Nummary,  num'.mu.ry,  relating  to  money  or  coin. 
Nummulite,    num'jnu.llte,    a    fossil    resembling    a    coin 

(•ite,  a  fossil) ;   nummulitic,  num'.mu.llt".ik. 
Nummulitic  Formation,  h'mestone  full  of  nummulites. 
Latin  numisma,  Greek  nomisma,  le^al  coin  (nomlzo,  nomos,  law). 
Latin  nummus,  Greek  noummos,  coin.    Aristotle  tells  us  there  was  a 

Tarentine  coin  so  called  =  three  ob81i,  but  ntim<?ro,  to  count,  seems 

the  true  derivation,  and  one  "m"  the  correct  spelling. 

Numskull,  num'.skul,  a  dunce.     (Old  English  nwm[en]  scol.) 

The  verb  num[an],  to  take  away,  past  ndm,  past  part,  numen. 
Nun,  a  female  religious  recluse.    None,  nun,  not  one. 

Nunnery,  plu.  nunneries,  niin'.ne.riz  ;  nunn'-ish  (Eule  i.) 
"  Nun,"  Old  English  nunne.    "None,"n-o«e,  Old  English  n-dn. 
Nuncio,  plu.  nuncios  (Rule  xlii.),  nun'.sJie.oze,  an  ambassador 
from  the  pope  to  a  sovereign,  a  courier.    Nunciature, 
nun'.she.u.tchur,  office  of  a  nuncio. 
Spanish  nuncio,  Latin  nunttus. 
Nuncupative,   nun.ku'.pa.ttv,   nominal,   verbal,    not    written ; 

nuncupatory,  nun.ku'.pa.t'ry. 

Lat.  nuncupaflvus,  v.  nunc&pdre,  i.e.,  nomen-capffre,  to  take  a  name. 
Nuptials,  niip'.slialz,  marriage  ceremony;  nup'tial  (adj.),  nup- 

tial-ly.     (Latin  nuptidlis,  v.  nubere,  sup.  nuptum.) 
"  Nuptials "  regards  the  ceremony  from  the  woman's  side,  nupta  (a 
bride),  but  "  marriage "  regards  the  union  from  the  man's  side, 
martins  (a  husband).    Our  native  word  "wed"  regards  the  union 
as  a  contract,  "wed"  (a  pledge,  agreement,  vow). 
Hence  "Nuptials"  means  the  bridal  ceremonies. 

"Wedding,"  the  vows  made  of  mutual  fidelity. 
"Marriage,"  the  taking  of  a  husband. 

Nurse,  a  woman  who  has  the  care  of  little  children,  to  suckle, 
to  cherish,  to  take  care  of  the  sick ;    nursed,  nurst ; 
nurs'-ing ;  nurse'-ling  (-ling,  offspring,  diminutive.) 
Nursery,  plu.  nurseries,  nur'.se.rtz  (not  nits'. e.rlz.) 
Old  Eng.  noriee  (Lye,  Diet.  Saxon.);  French  novrricc;  Lat.  nvtrix. 
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Nurture,  nurt'.yer  (not  nur'.tchitr),  erudition,  bringing  up,  diet, 
to  feed,  to  train  up;  nurtured,  nurt'y'rd;  nurtur-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  nurt'.yer. ing. 

Fr.  nourriture,  v.  nourrir  (Lat.  nut  no;  Gk.  ntdWrgo,  I  feed  the  young). 
Nut,  a  shell-fruit,  a  kernel,  a  screw,  to  gather  nuts;  nutt'ed 
(Eule  xxxvi.),  nutt'-ing  (Rule  i.),  nutt'-y.     Nut-brown, 
nut-gall,  nut-shell;    nut-crackers,  an   instrument  for 
cracking  nuts ;  nut-cracker,  one  who  cracks  nuts. 
"Nut-crackers"  has  no  sing.    Pairs  have  a  sing,  only  when  eacli  part 
of  the  pair  is  perfect  and  independent :    as   a  shoe    (shoes),   &c. 
Nutcrackers,  tongs,  &c.,  united  by  a  joint,  have  no  sing. 
Nutation,  nu.tay' .shun,  a  vibratory  movement  of  the  earth's  axis. 
Latin  nutdtio,  a  nodding  (v.  nutdre,  to  nod) ;  French  nutation. 

Nutmeg,  niit'.m&y,  the  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  tree ;  nutinegged, 
nut'.megd,  seasoned  with  nutmeg;  nut'megg-y,  tasting  of 
or  like  nutmeg.     (Treated  as  two  words  hyphened,  R.  i.) 
Latin  mix  moschata,  the  aromatic  nut ;  French  noix  muscade. 
Nutritious  (not  -cious),  nu.tr ish'.iis,  nourishing;  nutritious-ly. 
Nutritive,  nu'.tri.tiv,  nutritious ;  nutritive-ly. 
Nutrition  (Rule  xxxiii.),  nu.trish'.un,  nourishment. 
Nutriment,  nil' '.tri.ment ;  nutriment'al. 
Latin  nutrlmentum,  nutrltius,  v.  nutrlre,  supine  nutrHum. 
Nux  vomica  (Latin),  nux  vom' .tkah,  the  vomit  nut,  it  yields 

strychnia  and  is  the  fruit  of  the  East  Indian  strychnos. 
Nymph,  iiimf,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  some  part  of  nature. 
The  nymphs  are  innumerable,  but  the  chief  are — 

Dry'ad,  plu.  Dr/ads  or  Dryadei,  dri'.ti,.d£$,  Wood-nymphs. 

Greek  drus,  a  forest  tree,  Dru&dis. 
Echo,  tfk'ko,  one  of  the  Mountain-nymphs.    (See  Oread.) 
Ham'a-dryad,  plu.  Ham'a-dryads  or  Hamadry'adgg,  Tree-nymphs  (Ok. 
hamadrus,  i.e.,  [they  live  and  die]  with  the  tree  they  preside  over)! 
Hyad,  hi'. ad,  pin.  Hyads  or  Hyades,  hl'.a.dds,  Rain-nymphs. 

Greek  huddr,  water,  numphai  huAdf.i. 
Lim'niad,  plu.  Lim'niads,  Lake-nymphs  (limng,  a  lake). 
Limo'niad,  plu.  Limo'niads,  Meadow-nymphs  (leimdn,  a  meadow). 
Me'liad,  plu.  Me'llads  or  Meliades,  m&.li.it.dts,  nymphs  of  fruit-trees. 

Nymphs  of  Melis,  one  of  the  Cyclades  (Latin  malum,  fruit). 
Naiad,  nay'.dd,  plu.  Naiads  or  Naiades,  nay'.a.dfg,  Water-nymphs. 

Greek  nad,  to  flow.    Na'idfs. 

Napese,  na.pee'.e  (no  sing.),  Valley  or  glen  nymphs  (Gk.  napg,  a  glen). 
Nereid,  ne'.rg.td,  plu.  Nereids,  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean  sea 

daughters  of  Kerens  [ne'.rueel  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  ntr&dgs. 
Oceanid,  o'.sg.&n.td,  plu.  Oceanids  or  Oceanides,  o'.sg.dn.i.dfs,  Ocean 

nymphs.    (Greek  6k£dn6s,  the  ocean.) 
Oread,  or're.ad,  plu.  Or'eads  or  Oreades,  Or'rt.a.des,  Mountain  nymphs 

Greek  6r6s,  a  mountain.     Oriadfy. 

Petreae,  pg.tref.e  (no  sing.),  Rock  nymphs.    (Greek  petraiai,  petrfo.) 
Potameid,  pot.a.inff.id, plu.  Potame'ids orPotamtidss,  pdt'.a.me".i.d€s 

River  nymphs.    (Greek  pttamos,  a  river.) 
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Nympha,  phi.  nymphse,  nim'.fah,  pltt.  imn'.fe,  the  third 
state  of  an  insect.  (Same  as  pupa  or  chrysalis,  krls'.&.lis.) 

(The  1st  state  is  the  egg;  2nrt,  the  larva;  3rd,  the  pu'pa,  chrys'alis, 
or  nympha;  and  4th,  tho  ima'go.) 

Nymphean,  nwi.fe'.an  (not  ntm'.fe.ari),  adj.  of  nymph; 
nymph-like,  nymph-ish.  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means 
"like,"  added  to  adjectives  it  is  diminutive.) 

Latin  nympha,  nymphmts;  Greek  numphi,  numphios. 

0'-  (Irish),  son  of,  Welsh  Ap-,  Scotch  Mac-,  Eng.  Fitz-.    Like 
French  de,  German  von,  it  often  indicates   aristocratic 
birth  or  one  of  the  lauded  gentry.     O'Ncil. 
O.S.,  Old  Style,  11  days  later  than  the  New,  so  that  the  1st  Jan. 

O.S.  is  the  12th.     Still  retained  in  Russia  and  Greece. 
0.    Oh!    Owe.     Ho.     Hoe.     How. 

0,  sign  of  the  vocative  case :  as  0  king,  live  for  ever. 
Oh!  exclamation  of  pain,  distress,  excitement. 
Owe  (to  rhyme  with  grow),  to  be  indebted  to.   (0.  E.  dg\ari\.) 
Ho  1  a  call  to  arrest  attention.     (Welsh  lio  /) 
Hoe,  ho.  an  instrument  for  hoeing.     (French  lioue.) 
How,  in  what  manner,  to  what  a  degree.     (Old  Eng.  7m.) 
Oaf,  ofe,  an  idiot,  a  changeling  by  the  fairies  ;   oaf-ish,  stupid. 
Corruption  of  ouph  (elf).    It  was  once  thought  that  idiot  children 
were  changelings  by  the  fairies,  who  carried  off  the  good  child. 

Oak,  oke,  plu.  oaks,  a  forest  tree.    Hoax,  liokes,  a  trick. 

Oak-en,  oke"n,  made  of  oak    (-en,  made  of:   as  wood-en, 
gold-en,  &c.);   oak'-ling,  a  young  oak  (-ling,  diminutive, 
offspring).    Oak-apple,  oak'-bark',  oak-galls,  oak'-tan'. 
Oak-paper,  paper  for  walls  in  imitation  of  oak. 
Old  English  dc  or  aac,  de-corn,  an  acorn,  de-en. 
Oak'um,  old  rope  pulled  into  loose  fibres  for  calking  ships. 
Old  English  acumba  or  cecemba,  oakum,  the  coarse  part  of  flax. 
Oar.     O'er.    Ore.     Or.     Hoar.     Hors.     Haw.     Whore. 

Oar,  or,  a  machine  for  rowing  boats ;  oared,  d'rd,  furnished 
Avith  oars ;    oar-y,  o'r'ry ;    oars-man   (not  oar-man,   so 
boats-man,    i.e.,    "  man-of-the-oar    or    boat,"    meaning 
skilled  in  its  management). 
To  boat  the  oars,  to  lay  the  oars  in  the  boat. 
To  feather  the  oar,  to  turn  the  blade  horizontally  with  the 

top  aft  as  it  comes  out  of  the  water. 
To  lie  on  the  oars  (not  lay),  to  cease  from  giving  strokes 

and  merely  to  dip  the  oars  and  raise  them. 
To  muffle  the  oars,  to  wrap  something  round  that  part  of  the 
oars  which  works  in  the  rowlocks,  to  deaden  the  sound. 
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To  unship  the  oars,  to  take  them  out  of  the  rowlocks. 
§  O'er,  contraction  of  over.    (Old  English  obtr  or  tifer.) 
Ore  (1  syl.),  metnl  with  some  mineraliser.     (Old  Eng.  era.) 
Or  (conj.),  a.  contraction  of  other.     (Old  English  oththe.) 
Hoar,  ho'r,  white  with  age  or  frost.     (Old  English  Mr.) 
Hors,  hor  (French),  disabled  as  hors  de  combat. 
Haw,  the  berry  of  the  hawthorn.     (Old  English  hay.) 
Whore,  hoo'r,  a  prostitute.     (Old  Eng.  h6re,  Welsh  /mrat.) 
"  Oar,"  Old  English  dr,  ur-blccd,  oar-blade,  dr-locu,  the  rowlock. 
Oasis,  plu.  oases,  u'.a.sis,  u'.&.seez  (not  o.a'.sis),  a  fertile  spot  in 

a  desert.     (A  Coptic  word,  called  auasis  by  Herodotus.) 
Oats  (1  syl.),  a  grain.    An  oat,  one  single  grain ;  oat'-en  (-en, 

made  of  or  from).    Oat-cake;  oat-meal,  ote-mecl; 
Wild-oats,  the  wild  habits  of  young  men. 
To  sow  [your]  wild  oats,  to  live  in  youthful  dissipation. 
He  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  he  has  become  steady. 
(This  is  the  only  grain  in  the  plural  mimber :  we  say  barky,  millet, 

maize,  rije,  wheat,  &c.,  all  in  the  singular  number.) 
Old  English  Man,  oats,  dta,  an  oat-grain. 

Oath,  orh,  a  profane  expression,  an  appeal  to  God  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  is  said.     False-oath,  perjury.     (0.  E.  dth.) 
Ob-  (Latin  prefix),  opposed  to,  reversed,  against,  drawn  towards, 
•        for  a  purpose.    (Sometimes  emphatic.)    It  becomes 

Oc-  before  "c,"  except  in  ob-contpressed,  ob-conical,ob-cordate. 
Of-  before  "f,"  except  in  ob-fuscate. 
0-  before  "  m,"  except  in  ob-mutescence. 
Op-  before  "  p,"  as  op-pose,  op-press. 

All  words  beginning  with  ob  are  from  the  Lat.,  except  the  following  I 
obsidian  (Greek),  Obi  (African),  oboe  (Italian),  obeisance  and  oblique 
(Latin  through  the  French). 

Ob-durate,  ob'.dii.rate,  obstinate ;  ob'durate-uess,  ob'durate-ly. 

Obduracy,  ob'.du.ra.sy,  obstinacy.   (Lat.  obdurure,  ob  eniph.) 

Obedient,  o.be.dt.ent  (not  o.be'.djent),  submissive;  obe'dient-ly. 

Obedience,  oM'.dtensc, submission;  obediency,  -be'.di.en.sy. 

Passive  obedience  (Eng.  Hist.),  that  unqualified  obedience 

which  some  think  is  due  from  a  subject  to  a  ruler. 
Obey,  o.bay';  obeyed,  o.bayd';  obey'-ing,  obey'-er. 
Latin  obediens,  gen.  obedient  is,  obedientia,  obedire  (ob-audio.) 
Obeisance,  o.bay'.sancc  (not  o.be'.zancc),  a  bow,  a  sign  of  obe- 
dience, a  humble  salute.     (Fr.  obfissance,  Lat.  obedire.) 
Obelisk,  (ib'.e.llsk,  a  spiral  monument  with  four  faces,  a  refer- 
ence  mark  (f),  also  called  a  dagger.     (Latin  Xbcliscus.) 
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Obelus,  ob'.e.lus,  a  mark  in  printing.    Ob'olus,  a  coin  (an  obol.) 
In  the  Septuagint  the  obelus  (-~)  indicates  that  the  passage 

does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text.     The  mark  ( )  in 

modern  books  indicates  a  break,  as  If  thou  didst  ever  thy 

dear  father  love (Hamlet). 

Lat.  dbelus,  Gk.  dittos  (a  spit),  a  mark  to  indicate  that  something  is 

amiss,  or  not  finished.    The  word  means  "obolus,"  Gk.  6b6l6s. 
Oberon,  d'.be.ron,  Icing  of  the  fairies  and  husband  of  Titan'ia. 

Corruption  of  Auberon  (Alberon),  Germ.  Alberich,  King  of  the  elves. 
Obese,  o.bece',  fat;  obese'-ness ;  obesity,  o.be.si.ty,  fatness. 

Latin  Sbesltas,  Sbesus,  v.  dbeso,  to  cram  and  make  fat. 
Obey,  o.bay';  obeys',  obeyed'  (2  syl.),  obey'-ing.    (See  Obedient.) 
Obfuscate,  ob. fits'. hate,  to  bewilder,  to  obscure ;    obfus'cat-ed 
(R.xxxvi.),  obfus'cat-ing;  obfuscation,  ob.fus.kay".shiin. 
Latin  obfuscare,  supine  obfuscdtum  (ob  intens.,/wscws,  dusky). 
Obi,  5'. be,  the  witchcraft  of  the  West  Indian  negroes ;  obi-man, 
obi-woman,    plu.    obi-men,     obi-women,    -icimf'n,   the 
sorcerer  and  sorceress  of  the  West  Indian  negroes. 
Obit,  o'Mt,  funeral  obsequies.     Or'bit,  the  route  of  a  planet. 
Postobit  (not  post  or'bit),  Latin  "after  death,"  a  deed  to 

come  into  force  after  the  funeral ;  obitual,  o.bit'.it.al. 
Obituary,  plu.  obituaries  (Rule  xliv.),  a  register  of  deaths. 
Latin  obttus,  death,  dead,  v.  oblre,  supine  obttum,  to  die  (ob  eo}. 
Object,  (noun)  ob'.jekt,  (verb)  Sb.jekt',  a  thing  seen,  a  ridiculou* 

figure,  to  disapprove,  to  suggest  objections; 
Ob'ject-less ;  ob'ject-glass,  a  glass  to  form  the  image  of  the 

"  object"  looked  for  :  as  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 
Object'-ed  (R.  xxxi.),  object'-ing,  object'ing-ly,  object'or. 
Objective,  ob.djek'.tiv ;  object'ive-ly,  object'ive-ness. 
Objectivity,  ob.djek.tw".i.ty,  state  of  being  objective. 
Objection,  ob.djek'.shun;   objection-able,  objectionable-ly. 
Lat.  objectus,  v.  objectdre  (ob-jicio  [jScio],  to  throw  out  in  opposition). 
Objurgate,  ob.djur'.gate,  to  chide;    objurgat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.); 
objurgat-ing  (R.  xix.);   objurgation,  ob'.djur. (jay". shun; 
ob'jurgat-or  (R,  xxxvii.) ;  objurgatory,  ob'.djtir.ga.t'ry. 
Latin  objurgdtio,  objuryator,  objurgdtorius,  objurydre  fob  jurgoj. 
Oblate,  ob.late',  flattened  at  the  poles ;  oblate  spheroid,  sfe'.roid, 
a  spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles. 

The  corresponding  French  word  is  aplati  (Greek  plains,  flat,  wide- 
spread) ;  our  word  is  coined  from  the  Latin  Idtus,  wide,  but  is  ob- 
jectionable because  the  word  is  used  in  another  meaning. 

Oblation,  ob. lay'. shun,  an  offering.     (Latin  obldtio.) 
Oblige,  oMldge',  to  do  a  favour,  to  compel;    obliged'  (2  svl.i, 
obllg'-ing  (R.xix.);  obliging-ly,  civilly, kindly:  oblig'-er. 
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Obligation,   ob' .li.gay"  .shun.      Obligate,  ob' .li.gdh"  .to   (in 
Music),  the  essential  part  as  it  contains  the  melody :  thus 
a  violin  obligate  is  not  an  accompaniment  of  chords,  but 
the  main  part  which  carries  out  the  melody. 
Obligatory,  ob'.K.ga.t'ry  (not  ob.lig'.a.t'ry  nor  -guy' .fry). 
Obligor,  ob'.li.djor,  he  who  receives  an  obligation,  a  debtor ; 
Obligee,  ob'.li.dje,  he  who  confers  the  obligation,  a  creditor. 
Lat.  obltgiltio,  obllgdre  (ob  llgo,  to  bind  down,  to  bind  by  kindness). 
Oblique,  ob.leek',  aslant,  not  direct;  oblique'-ly,  oblique'-ness. 
Obliquity,  pin.  obliquities,  obMk'.wi.tiz,  irregularity. 
Oblique  angle,  any  angle  except  a  right  angle  (90  deg.) 
Oblique-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  without  one  right  angle. 
French  oblique ;  Latin  obliquus  (Greek  lix,  oblique). 
Obliterate,  ob. lit'. e. rate,  to  efface ;    obliterat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

obliterat-ing  (R.  xix.)    Obliteration,  ob.litf.e. ray". shun. 
Latin  oblltgrdtio,  oblltcrdre  fob  lliSru,) ;  French  obliteration. 
Oblivion,  ob.Kv'.i.on,  forgetfulness,  amnesty;  oblivious,  -Iw'.i.us; 
oblivious-ly,  oblivious-ness.     (Latin  oblivio,  obliviosus.) 
Qb'long,  a  rectangular  four-sided  figure  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
A  round  fig.  longer  than  it  is  broad  is  called  an  Oval,  o'.vul. 
"  Oblong,"  Latin  dblongus.    "Oval,"  Latin  ovulis,  egg-shaped. 
Obloquy,  ob'.lo.kwi,  reproach,  ill  repute.     (Latin  obloquor.) 
Obnoxious,  ob.nox'.shu*,  hateful,  odious,  exposed,  liable; 
obnoxious-ness,  obnoxious-ly.     (Latin  obnoxius.) 
Oboe,  o'-boy  or  Hautboy,  ho'. boy,  a  wind  instrument. 

French  haut  bois,  long  stalk  or  mouth  piece ;  Italian  oboe. 
Obolus,  ob'.o.liis,  an  obol  (coin).     Ob'elus,  a  mark  in  printing. 

"  Obolus,"Lat.  6Mus;  Gk.  61010s.    " Obelus,"Lat. dba&s;  Gk.  dMlda. 
Obovate,  ob.o'.vate  (in  Bot.),  ovate-reversed,  that  is  with  the 
smaller  end  downwards.     (Lat.  ob  ovatus,  ovum,  an  egg.) 
Obscene,  ob.seen',  indecent;  obscene'-ly,  obscene'-ness. 
Obscenity,  phi.  obscenities,  ob.sce'.in.tiz,  indecency. 
Latin  obscosnus,  obsccenttas ;  French  obscene,  obsc&nite. 
Obscure,  ob.slmre', indistinct,  remote  from  observation,  to  darken ; 
obscured  (2  syl.),  obsciir'-ing1,  obscure'-ly,  obscu'rity,' 
obscuration,  ol)'.sku.ray".shiin.  (Lat.  obscurus,  obscfiritas.) 
Obseqiiies,  ob'.se.kwiz,  funeral  solemnities.     (Latin  obsequium.) 
Obsequious,  ob.se'. kwt.us,  fawning,  meanly  servile ;  obse'quious- 

ly,  obse'quious-ness.     (Latin  obsequium,  obsequiosus.) 
Observe,  ob.zerv',  notice ;  observed'  (2  syl.),  observ'.ing  (R.  xix.), 
observing-ly,  observ'-er,  observ'-able,  observ'able-ness, 
observ'ably.    Observance,  observ'ant,  observ'ant-ly. 
Observanda  (Latin),  ob'.zer.viln".dah,  things  to  be  observed. 
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Observation,  ob'.zer.vay".shun;  observation-al. 
Observatory,  plu.  -ries,  ob.zer'.va.t'riz,  a  building  for  astro- 

nomical  observations.    Obser'vator  (Kule  xxxvii.) 
Latin  observdbtlis,  observans,  gen.  observantis,  observantia,  observdtio, 

observator,  observare  (ob  servo,  to  keep  for  a  purpose). 

Obsidian,  ob.sid' '.i.iin,  volcanic  glass.     (Latin  obsididnus,) 

It  was  discovered  in  Ethiopia,  by  Obsididnus,  a  Roman. 
Obsidional,  ob.sid'.i.o.nul,  pertaining  to  a  siege. 

Obsidional  crown.     (Latin  obsidionalis,  ob-sedco.) 
Obsolete,   oV.so.leet,  out  of  use;    obsolescent,   ob'. so. Us". sent, 

growing  more  aud  more  out  of  use.     (-sc-,  inceptive.) 
Ob'solete-ly,  ob'solete-ness,  (in  Zool.),  want  of  development. 
Latin  obsoletus,  v.  obsolere,  obsolesc&re,  obsolescens,  gen.  -entis. 
Obstacle,  ob'Mu.k'l,  a  hinderance.     (Latin  obstaculum.) 
Obstetrics,   ob.stet'.nks    (not    ob.stct'.lks),    art   of   midwifery; 

obstetric,  Sb.stet'.nk ;  obstetrician,  r>b'.ste.tnsh".un. 
Except  arithmetic,  logic,  magic,  music,  and  rhetoric  (which  are  from 

the  French)  all  the  sciences  with  this  termination  are  plural. 
Latin  obsUtrix,  a  midwife,  for  obstitrix  fobsisto,  obstUumJ. 

Obstinate,  ob'.sfi.nate,  stubborn ;  obstinate-ly,  obstinate-ness. 
Obstinacy,  ob'.sti.nu.cy.    Obstination,  ob'.st1.nay".shun. 
Obstinacy  is  stubbornness  in  a  bad  sense ; 
Obstination  is  pertinacity  in  a  good  sense. 
Latin  obstlndtio,  obstinax,  gen.  obstlnacis. 

Obstipation,  ob'.sti.pay".shun,  costiveness ;  ob'stipat-ed,  costive. 
Latin  obstipatio,   obsttpatus,   v.  obstipare,   to  stop  chinks.     That 

which  is  immovable,  like  a  log-stuck-in-the-ground  (stipes). 
Obstreperous,  5b.strcp'.e.rus,  noisy ;  obstreperous-ly,  -ness. 
Latin  obstrtZpStus,  obstr£p<?re  (ob  strtpo,  to  make  a  great  noise). 
Obstruct',  to  hinder;  obstruct'-ed,  obstruct' -ing,  obstruct'-er. 
Obstruction,    ob.struk'.shun  ;     obstructive,    ob.striik'.tiv  ; 
obstructive-ly.     (Latin  obstructio,  obstructor,  v.  obstruo.) 
Obtain,  ob.tain',  to  pain ;    obtained',  obtain'-ing,  obtain'-er, 
obtain'-able  (JR.  xxiii.),  obtain'-ment.     (Latin  obtmerc.) 
Obtrude,  ob.trude',  to  thrust  oneself  in  unwelcome ;  obtrud'.ed 
(K.  xxxvi.),  obtrud'-ing  (E,  xix.),  obtruding-ly,  obtrud-er. 
Obtrusion,  ob.tru'.shun.   (Verbs  ending  in  -de  or  -d,  -se  or  -s, 
add  -sion  not  -tion.)    Obtrusive,  ob.tru.sw ;  obtrusive-ly, 
obtrusive-ness.    (Lat.  obtrudSre,  sup.  obtrusum,  ob  trudo.) 
Obtuse,  ob.tuce',  blunt,  dull,  stupid;   obtuse'-ly,  obtuse'-ness. 
Obtuse-angle,  an  angle  more  than  ninety  degrees. 
Acute  angle,  a.kute'.,.,  an  angle  less  than  ninety  degrees. 
Eight  angle,  rite...,  an  angle  exactly  ninety  degrees. 
Oblique  angle,  ob.leek'...,  any  angle  except  a  right  angle. 
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Obtuse-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  with  one  obtuse  angle. 

Bight-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  with  one  right  angle. 

Acute-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  with  three  acute  angles. 

Oblique-angled  triangle,  any  triangle  except  a  right  ang. 
Latin  obtusus,  v.  oUundo,  supine  oblusum,  to  make  blunt. 
Obverse,  ob.verse'.    Inverse.     Reverse. 

Obverse  (of  a  coin),  the  side  which  shows  the  sovereign's  head. 
Reverse  (of  a  coin),  the  other  side,  called  the  "  tail." 
Inverse,  iipside  down,  placed  in  contrary  order. 
Obverse,  (in  Bot.)  having  the  base  of  a  leaf  narrower  tlian 

the  top,  having  the  point  of  the  radicle   of  the  seed 

approaching  the  eye  or  hilum.     Obverse-ly. 
Inverse,  (in  Bot.)  any  unusual  position  or  attachment. 
Obvert',  to  face ;  obvert'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  obvert'-ing. 

Latin  obverttre,  supine  obversum,  to  turn  towards  the  beholder  ; 
-    reverttfre,  supine  reversum,  to  turn  aiuay  from  the  beholder  ; 
invcrte'rc,  supine  inrcrsum,  to  turn  the  contrary  way. 

Obviate,  ob'.vt.atc,  to  prevent,  to  intercept ;  ob'viat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.) , 
ob'viat-ing.  (Lat.  obviare,  sup.  -viatum,  ob  via,  on  the  way.) 
Obvious,  ob'.vi.iis,  evident;  obvious-ly,  obvious-ness. 
Latin  oMus  (ob  via,  [meeting]  on  the  way),  face-to-face. 
Oo,  the  prefix  ob  before  "  c."     (See  Ob-.) 
-oc  (Welsh  -og),  nouns,  full  of,  as  havoc,  haf-og. 
-ock,  a  native  diminutive,  as  hill-ock  (liyll-ock). 

All  words  beginning  with  oc-  are  from  the  Latin,  except  ocfM 
(Mexican),  octroi  (Fr.),  ochlocracy  (Gk.),  and  those  beginning  with 
octa-,  with  octopus,  octopod,  and  octogynous,  which  are  irregular. 

Occasion,  ok.kay'.shun  (not  o.kay' .sliiin,  a  very  common  error), 
opportunity,  to  cause,  to  give  rise  to;  occasioned,  ok.- 
kay' .shiind ;  occasion-ing;  occasion-er,  causer. 
Occasion-al,  dk.kay' .shiin.al,  occurring  sometimes ;    occa- 
sional-ly.     Occa'sional-ism,  the  doctrine  that  God  con- 
trols the  will  and  is  the  cause  of  whatever  is. 
Latin  occdtsio  (oc  [ob]  cado,  to  fall  out,  to  happen). 
Occident,  5k'.si.dent,  the  west;  occident'-al.     O'rient,  the  east. 

Latin  occtdcns,  gen.  occtdentis,  the  west  (oc  [ob]  cado,  to  fall  down). 
Occiput,  ok'.sl.pfit,  the  back  of  the  head ;  occipital. 

Lat.  occiput  (oc  [ob]  cttpul,  the  head  turned  away  from  the  beholder). 
Occult,  dk.kiilt',  secret;  occult'-ly,  occult'-ness,  occult'-ed. 
Occultation,  ok' .kiil.tay" .shun,  eclipse. 
Occult    sciences,    -sl'.en.ses,   mngic,    witchcraft,   astrology, 
alchemy,  &c.     (Lat.  occultus,  oc[ol]colo,  to  cover  by  tillage.) 
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Occupy,  ok'.ku.py,  to  employ,  to  keep  possession  of;  occupies, 
ok'.ku.plze;  occupied,  ok'ku.plde  (Rule  xi.);  pc'cupi-er, 
occupy-ing;  oc'cupant,  one  who  has  possession;  occu- 
pancy, plu.  occupancies,  ok'.kii.pan.stz  (Bule  xliv.) 
Occupation,  ok'.ku.pay".shun.    Aucupation,  aw'.ku... 
Occupation,  employment.    Aucupation,  bird-catching. 
Occupation-bridge,  a  bridge  over  a  railway  to  connect  parts 

of  fields,  &c.,  severed  by  the  "  cutting." 
Latin  occ&patio,  occ&pans,  gen.  occupantis,  v.  occdpdre  (oc  [ob]  capio). 
Occur,   ok.kfir  (not    o.kur'),  to    happen;    occurred,   ok.kurd'; 
occurr'-ing  (E.  iv.),  occurr'.ence  (not  -ance),  ok.kur'rencc. 
Latin  occurrens,  gen.  occurrentis,  v.  occurrire  (oc  [ob]  curve). 
Ocean,  Main,  Sea,  o'.shun,  mane,  see. 

Ocean,  one  of  the  great  outward  seas. 
Sea,  a  large  expanse  of  water  land-locked.    (Old  Eng.  s<z.) 
Main,  one  of  the  great  oceans  or  seas.    (Old  Eng.  mcegen.) 
Oceanic,  o'.se.un".ik  (not  5' '.slie.an.ik). 
Oceanides,  o'.se.an"A.deze,  sea-nymphs.    (Gk.  tikcanides.) 
Oceann8,  ff.s5£.nui  (not  o.s&.8.nus). 

Greek  6Man8s;  Latin  ocSunus,  oc&imcus.    The  "ocean,"  according 
to  Homer,  was  the  watery  boundary  of  the  earth,  hence  it  means 
an  outward  or  out-lying  body  of  salt  water. 
Ocelot,  o'.se.lot,  a  Mexican  pard.     (Mexican  tlalocelot.) 
Ochlocracy,  ok.lok'.ra.sy,  mobocracy. 

Greek  ochlos  kratia,  mob  rule.    (See  Aristocracy.) 
Ochre,  d'.ker,  a  clay  used  as  a  pigment;  ochraceous  (R.  Ixiii.), 

d.kray',she.us,  of  the  colour  or  quality  of  ochre. 
Ochry,  adj.  of  ochre.     Ochroite,  ok'.ro.lte. 
Latin  ochra ;  Greek  dchrds,  pale,  wan  ;  French  ocre  (wrong). 
-ock  (a  native  dim.  postfix),  as  "hillock,"  hyll-ock,  a  little  hill. 
Octu-  (Greek),  Octo-  (Latin  prefix),  eight.    Oct-  before  vowels. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  use  octa-  with  Greek  words,  and  octo-  witli 

Latin  ones.    One  example  (octu-ple)  has  octu-  for  octo-. 
Octa-gon,  ok'.ta.gon,  a  figure  with  eight  sides  and  angles; 
octagonal,  ok.tug' '.o.nul.     (Greek  octa-,  gonia,  an  angle.) 
Octa- hed'ron,  a  solid  contained  by  eight  equal  sides; 

octa-hed'ral ;  octa-hedrite,  -h^d'.rlte. 
Greek  octa-  hedra,  eight  seats,  foundations,  sides. 
Oct-andria,  ok.tan'.drt.ah,  plants  with  eight  stamens. 
Oct-ander,  ok.tdn'.der,  one  of  the  octandria. 
Oct-andrian,  ok.tari .dri.an ;  octandrous,  -tun'.drtis. 
Greek  oct-  [octa-]  andria,  eight  [instruments  of]  manhood. 
Linnaeus  termed  "stamens"  the  manhood  (andria),  and  "pistils" 
the  womanhood  fyyniaj  of  plants. 
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Oct-angular,  ok.tan'.gii.lar,  having  eight  angles. 
Latin  act-  [octo-],  angftlus,  an  angle  or  corner. 

Octant.  Sextant.  Quadrant,  measuring  arcs,  the  eighth, 
the  sixth,  and  the  fourth  or  quarter  of  a  circle. 

Octa-style,  ok'. tu. stile,  a  building  with  eight  columns  in 
front.  (Greek  octa-  stulos,  eight  columns.) 

Octave,  oU'.tuve,  (in  Music)  the  longest  interval  in  the 
diatonic  scale,  from  C  to  C,  D  to  D,  »tc.,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  pipe  of  wine,  the  eighth  day  from  a  church  festival. 
Octavo,  plu.  octavos,  ok.td'.vdze  (Eule  xlii.),  a  sheet 
folded  into  eight  leaves,  usually  written  8\o.,  plu.  Bvos. 

Latin  octdvus;  Spanish  octavo  :  French  in-oc tavo  ;  Italian  ottavo. 

Oct-ennial,  ok.tcn'.nl.al,  every  eighth  year,  lasting  eight 
years ;  octennial-ly. 

Latin  octennidlis,  octennium  (odo  annus).  In  compounded  words 
annus  becomes  ennus :  thus  bi-ennial,  tri-ennial,  scpt-cnnial,  &c. 

Octillion,  ok.tir.yun,  a  million  raised  to  the  eighth  power, 
or  1  followed  by  forty-eight  cyphers.  A  million  contains 
six  cyphers,  and  6  x  8  =  48. 

October,  ok.tu'.ber,  the  eighth  month  from  March.  At  one 
time  the  year  began  with  March.  We  changed  from 
March  to  January  in  1752. 

Now  that  the  year  begins  with  January,  the  words  Septemlicr  (7th 
month),  October  (8th  month),  November  (9th  month),  December 
(10th  month),  are  anomalous. 

Octo-decimal,  -des'.i.mul,  (in  Crystalog.)  a  crystal  is  so 
called  which  is  "  8  and  10,"  that  is  having  eight  faces  and 
two  summits.  The  eight  faces  is  "octo,"  and  8  +  2 
summits  =  10  for  "  decimal."  (Lat.  octo-  decem,  eight,  ten.) 

Octo-decimo,  plu.  octo-decimos,  -cl&s'.i.moze  (K.  xlii.),  a  sheet 
folded  into  eighteen  leaves.  Usually  written  18mo,  plu. 
18mos.,  and  called  eiyhteen-mo.  (Latin  ecto-decem.) 

Octo-dentate,  -den'.tate,  having  eight  teeth. 

Latin  octo-  dentatus  (dens,  gen.  dentis,  a  tooth). 
Octo-fid,  ok'.to.ful,  cleft  into  eight  segments,  as  a  calyx. 

Latin  octo-,  findo,  perf .  ffdi,  to  cleave. 

Octo-genarian,  -dje.nair'ri.un,  one  who  has  attained  his 
eightieth  birthday.  (Latin  octogendrius.) 

Octo-gynotiB  (ought  to  be  octa-gynous),  ok.top'.u.nits,  having 
eight  pistils.  (Greek  octa-  gun$,  eight  ladies. 

Octo-pod  (ought  to  be  either  octo-ped  or  octa-pod),  a  crusta- 
cean or  insect  with  eight  feet  and  legs. 
Latin  octo-  pes,  gen.  pfdis;  Greek  r>kta-  pm$,  gen,  pddds. 
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Octo-pue  (ought  to  be  octa-pus),  ok'.tS.pus  (not  Sk.td'.piis), 
a  fish  with  eight  arras.  Plural  octopi  or  oc'topuses. 

Greek  olcta-  pous,  8  feet.  Wo  have  also  the  Greek  words  okta-daktuUs 
(8  fingered),  okta-pddes  (8  feet  long),  okta-ionos  (with  8  feelers),  &c. 
Octa-  is  the  normal  Greek  prefix,  and  octo-  the  Latin. 

Octosyllable,  -sil.la.Vl,  a  word  of  eight  syllables; 

octo-syllabic,  -sil.lab'.ik,  consisting  of  eight  syllables. 
Latin  octo-syllaba  (Greek  sul  [sun]  lab&],  a  syllable  or  that  wliioh 
"holds  together"  to  make  one  sound. 

Octroi,  ok'.troy,  a  toll  on  consumable  things  paid  in  France  on 
entering  a  town.     (Low  Lat.  auctorium,  i.e.,  auctorltate.) 
Levied  "by  authority"  of  the  sovereign  on  (1)  drinks,  (2)  eataUu, 
(3)  fnd,  (4)  forage,  (5)  raw  materials. 

Octu.ple,  ok'.tu.ple,  eight-fold.     (Latin  octuplus,  pllco,  to  fold.) 
Ocular,  (not  occular),  ok'.u.lar,  pertaining  to  the  eyes,  with  the 
eyes.    Oc'ular  demonstration,  eye-sight  proof.    Ocular-ly, 
ok'.u.lar.ly.     Oculist,  ok'.ii.Kst,  eye-doctor. 
Latin  oc&lus,  the  eye  ;  Greek  okkos,  i.e.  ophthalmSs,  the  eye. 
Od,  the  way  mesmerism  acts.    Odd,  strange,  not  even. 

Odilic,  od'.il.ik,  adj.  of  "od."     (Greek  hodds,  the  Avay.) 
This  barbarous  word  was  introduced  by  Baron  Reichenbsch,  and  has 
been  used  to  explain  the  "phenomena"  of  table-turning,  &c. 

Odd,  strange,  not  even.    Hod,  a  brick  dorsel.    Ode  (1  syl.),  a  poem. 
Odd'-ly,  odd'-ness.    Oddity,  plu.  oddities  (R.  xliv.),  od'.di.tiz. 
Odds,  odz,  an  uneven  wager,  difference,  inequality. 
Odds  and  ends,  stray  articles,  fragments.  At  odds,  at  variance. 
"  Odds  and  ends,"  ords  and  ends,  beginnings  and  ends  (Skcat,C%aucer). 
Welsh  odid,  peculiarity,  rarity.     This  explains  the  double  d. 
"Hod,"  German  hotte.     "  Ode,"  Greek  6d6  (aoide,  aeidd,  to  sing). 
The  monosyllables  (not  ending  in  /,  I,  or  s)  with  a  double  final  con 
sonant  are  add  and  odd,  burr  and  err,  ebb  and  egg,  buzz  and  fuzz, 
l>itt,  mitt,  and  butt,  fizz,  frizz,  and  whizz.    (Add  banns  of  marriage.) 

-ode  (Greek  termination  -odes),  nouns.     In  Medicine. 

-ode  denotes  disease  in  an  unexcited  state  as  tet'anode. 
-ic  denotes  disease  in  an  excited  state  as  tet'anic. 
Ode,  vde,  a  lyric  poem.     Owed,  owd  (to  rhyme  with  mowed}. 

"  Ode,"  Greek  6d£.    "  Owed,"  Old  English  dht,  a(j[an],  to  owe. 
Odious,  r/.dtiis  (not  D'.djtis),  hateful;  odious-ness,  odious-ly. 
Odium,    d'.di.tim,    blame.      Odium    theologicum,   -rhe'.o.- 
•lodg" X.knm,  bitter  hatred,  hatred  as  intolerant  as  that 
excited  by  theological  differences. 
Latin  odiosus,  odium,  v.  odi,  I  hate. 

Odometer,  o.dom'.e.ter  (should  be  hodometer),  an  instrument 
attached  to  a  carriage  wheel  to  measure  the  distance 
travelled  over;  odometrical,  o'.do.met".ri.ktil. 
Greek  hodos  melron,  a  way-metre,  a  measurer  of  the  road. 
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OdOBtt- before  Vowels,  Odon' to-  before  consonants  (Gk.  prefix), 

a  tooth.     (Greek  odous,  gen.  odontos,  a  tooth.) 
Odont-algia,   o' .don.iul"  .dji.ali,  tooth -ache  ;    odontalgic, 
o'.don.tul".djik,  a  remedy  for  tooth-ache,  pertaining  to 
tooth-ache.   (Gk.  odont-  [odontos]  algos,  pain  of  the  teeth.) 
Odont-aspis,  o'.don.tus".pis,  a   genus  of  shark-like  fishes 
found  in  the  "chalk."  (Gk.  odont-  aspis,teeth  [like]  shields.) 
Odonto,  plu.  odontos  (II.  xlii.),  o.don'.toze,  a  tooth  powder. 
Greek  Odous,  gen.  6dont6s,  the  tooth. 

Odont-oid,  o.don'.toid,  tooth-like.    (Gk.  odont-,  eidos,  like.) 
Odonto-graph,  o.don'.tff.graf,  an   instrument  used  in  the 
construction  of  wheel- work.  Odonto-graphy,  o' '.don.tog" '.- 
ra.fy,  a  description  of  the  teeth  of  different  animals. 
Greek  odonto-  grapho,  I  describe  the  teeth. 
Odon'to-lite,  -lite,  a  petrified  tooth.    (Greek  lithos,  stone.) 
Odonto-logy,  o'.don.tol".o.gy,  a  treatise  on  teeth. 
Greek  odonto-  lOgds,  a  word  about  the  teeth. 
Odonto-pteris,  o'.dSn.top".te.ris,  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns,  the 

leaflets  of  -which  have  tooth-like  lobes. 
Greek  odonto-  pt£rts,  tooth[like]  ferns. 
Odonto-stomatous,  -stom'.a.tiis,  having  mandibles. 
Greek  odonto-,  stOma,  gen.  stdmdtos,  a  mouth. 
Odour,  i>'. dor,  perfume ;   odorous,  o'.do.rus ;    o'dorous-ly. 

Odoriferous,  o.do.rif'.e.riis,  sweet-smelling;  odorif'erous.ly, 

odoriferous-ness.     Odour-less. 
Latin  odor,  odorifgrus  (odor-fero,  I  carry  perfume). 
Odyle  (should  be  hodyle),  o'.dlle,  the  acting  power  of  animal 
magnetism.    Odyle-force.    Odylic,  o.dll'.ik,  adj.  of  odyle. 
Od,  the  way  mesmerism  acts ;   od'ilic. 
Greek  hodos  hule,  the  matter  or  that  which  constitutes  "od." 
Odyssey,  od'.is.sy,  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  o.dis'.suce  (Latin 
Ulysses),  one  of  Homer's  epics. 

Every  word  beginning  with  od-  is  Greek,  except  odious  (Latin)  and 
odd  (Welsh). 

-cecia,  -e'.si.ah  (Gk.  postfix  oikos,  a  house),  adj.    It  denotes  the 

arrangement  of  stamens  and  pistils  in  flowers. 
Mon-cecia,  one-house,  the  stamens  and  pistils  "dwelling" 

on  the  same  plant  (Linnoeus's  Class  xxi.) 
Di-oecia,  dl.e' .sl.ah,  two-houses,  the  stamens  "  dwelling  "  on 

one  plant,  and  the  pistils  on  another.     (Lin.  Class  xxii.) 
(Edema,  e.de'.mali,  a  mild  form  of  dropsy;  cedematous,  e.de'.- 

ma.tus,  adj.     (Greek  oidtima,  a  swelling,  a  pufh'ness.) 
(Enanthic  acid,  e.niin'.thik  us'sid,  the  acid  of  fermented  liquors 

or  senanthic  ether  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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(Enanthic  ether,  -e'rher,  the  fragrant  principle  of  wine  and 
other  fermented  drinks.  (Greek  oinanthe'.) 

The  Greek  word  oinanthe  has  a  different  meaning.     It  is  oine-antlu", 
vine  blossom,  and  refers  to  the  young  shoots  and  tendrils  of  the 
vine ;  but  cenanthic  means  oinos-antM,  the  bouquet  of  wine. 
(Enothera,  e'. no. The". rah  (not  e.noth'.e.rah),  evening  primrose. 

Creek  oinos  thSrad,  to  catch  a  wine  [flavour],  because  the  drie 
leaves  "  catch"  a  wine-like  flavour. 

9'er,    Ore.    Oar.     Or.    Hoar.     Hors.     Whore. 

O'er,  o'r,  contraction  of  over.    (Old  English  ober  or  ofer.) 
Ore  (1  syl.),  metal  with  some  mineraliser.     (Old  Eng.  ora.) 
Oar,  o'r,  for  rowing.     (Old  English  dr.) 
Or  (conj.),  contraction  of  other.     (Old  English  oththe.) 
Hoar,  ho'r,  white  with  age  or  frost.     (Old  English  hdr.) 
Hors,  hor  (French),  disabled,  as  liors  de  combat. 
Whore,  hoo'r,  a  prostitute.     (Old  Eng.  Ii6re,  Welsh  Jntren.) 
Of-  (Latin  ob  [of]  before  -/)  as  of -fend.     (See  Ob-.) 
Of-,  off-  (Teut.  prefix),  from,  out-of,  away,  of'-fal,  of -spring. 
Of,  ov  (prep.),  stands  between  nouns  in  regimen :  a  glass  of  wine. 
1F  Between  two  nouns  it  gives  the  latter  an  adjectival  force,  as 

a  man  of  courage  (i.e.,  n  courageous  man). 
1T  "Of,"  followed  by  a  [an],  gives  the  noun  preceding  "of" 
an  adjectival  force,  as  a  brute  of-a-dog  (a  vile  dog),  a 
monster  of-a-man,  a  monstrous  man,  a  love  of-a-bonnet,  a 
lovely  bonnet,  a  brute  of-a-woman,  a  brutal  woman. 
IT  The  "  double  genitive  "  is  used  in  such  elliptical  sentences 
as  these:  a  bust  of  Milton's,  one  which  belonged  to  Mil- 
ton; but  a  bust  of  Milton  is  one  representing  Milton. 
In   a   few  phrases   "  of "  is   written  o',   as   Two  o'clock, 
Jack  o'  lantern,  Will  o'  the  Wisp. 
Errors  of  Speech. — 
"Of"  for  on  or  with  is  a  mere  vulgarism  :  as 

(1)  You  have  not  called  of  [on]  us  for  a  long  time. 

(2)  What  can  he  want  of  [with]  these  things  ? 

(3)  What  can  he  want  of  these  men?  (is  correct). 
Sentence  (2)  means  What  can  he  want  [to  do  ivith]  these  things. 
Sentence  (3)  means  What  can  he  want  [to  get  out  of]  these  men. 

In  sentence  (2)  the  word  "  want"  reflects  back  to  the  subject :  What 
can  he  want  [for  himself]  with  [i.e.,  having]  these  things. 

In  sentence  (3)  the  word  "  want"  passes  on  to  the  object :  What  of 
these  men  can  he  want?  (i.e.,  what  service). 

Off,  awf,  begone !,  distant,  away,  &c.     (Old  English  of.) 

Be  off !  begone  !    From  off  [the  shelf]  denotes  removal. 
Badly  off,  impecunious.    Badly  off  for,  ill-supplied  with. 
Off  and  on,  changeable.    To  stand  off  and  on  (sea  phrase). 
Off-hand,  impromptu.    Off-scouring,  refuse. 
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Off-side  (in  driving},  to  the  right  hand  of  the  driver. 
The  off-horse,  the  horse  on  the  right  hand  of  the  driver. 
I  must  be  off,  I  must  go.    To  come  off,  to  fare,  to  happen. 
To  get  off,  to  alight,  to  escape. 

To  go  off  [as  a  gun],  to  get  discharged,  to  desert,  to  depart. 
To  take  off,  to  carry  away.    Well  off,  faring  well. 
Offal,  of.fl,  refuse  (off. fall,  German  dbfall). 
Offence,  of.fence  (not   o.fence,   a   common    error),  nn  affront, 

a  violation;    offence'-less,    offence'less-ly.      Offensive, 

of.fen'.siv  (not  o./eft'.8ii>) ;  offen'sive-ly,  offen'sive-ness. 
Offend,   of. fend'  (not   o.fend')  ;    offend'-ed   (Rule   xxxvi.), 

offend'-ing,  offend'ing-ly,  offend'-er  (not  o.fen'.der). 
("Offence"  ought  to  be  offense,  we  preserve  the  "s"  In  offensive. 

The  blunder  arises  from  confusing  the  word  with  fence.) 
Latin  offensio,  offendfrc,  supine  offensum  (of[ob]fendo,  to  provoke 

much) ;   French  offense,  offensive. 

Offer,  oj'.fer,  proposal,  bid,  to  make  a  proposal ;  offered,  of'.ferd. 
Offer-ing,  proposing,  a  sacrifice,  a  gift;  offer-er,  offer-able. 
Offertory,  of.fer.to.ry  (not  of.fr8.to.ry,  a  common  error), 

certain  sentences  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  alms. 
Old  Eng.  offr[ian],  past  offrode,  past  part,  offrod,  offrung,  offering. 
Lat.  offere  (o/[ob]/ere),  to  bring  before  [the  gods],  to  offer. 

Office,  of'.fis,  function,  a  place  of  trust,  a  room  for  transncting 

business;  office-bearer,  -barc'-er,  one  who  holds  office. 
Officer,  of.fi.zer,  one  holding  a  commission,  a  public  servnnt; 

officered,  of.fl.z 'rd,  furnished  with  officers;  officer-ing. 
Official,   of.fish'.al,  one  vested  with   office,  pertaining  to 

office,  authorised  by  authority;  official-ly. 
Officiate,  of.fisli'.i.ate,  to  perform  the  "  service"  [in  church] ; 

officiat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  officiat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Officious,  of. fish'. its,  over  com'plaisant ;  officious-ly, 

officious-ness.    Office  copy,  an  official  copy. 
Official  manager,  one  appointed  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  a 

joint-stock  company. 

Latin  offlcium,  offtcialis,  officiosus  (o/[ob]/oc»o,  to  act  for  another). 
Officinal,  of.fis'.i.nal.     "  Officinals "  are  drugs  directed  in  the 

pharmacopoeia  to  be  kept  in  stock  by  druggists. 
Latin  offtctna,  a  warehouse;  French  [preparation]  officin&le. 
Off-  (Teutonic  prefix  of-),  apart  from,  severed  from. 

Off-al,  of.ful,  refuse  food  for  pigs,  &c.  (off-fall,  Germ,  abfall.) 
Off-ing,  offing,  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  steering  from 

laud.     (Old  English  of,  -ung,  off-ing.) 
Off-scouring,  awf.skoicr'-ing,  dregs.    (Old  Eiig.  of-$cwinig.*) 
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Off-set,  awf'-set,  a  young  shoot  or  bulb  separated  from  the 
parent  root.    Offset-staff,  a  measuring  rod  of  ten  links. 
A  set-off,  one  thing  set  against  another  to  cancel  both. 
To  set-off,  to  show  to  advantage,  to  start. 
Old  English  ofsetin,  an  offset ;  ofsettan,  to  set  off. 
Off.shoot,  anything  arising  out  of  another. 

To  shoot  off,  to  fire.    (Old  Eng.  ofscedtan,  ofscetitung.) 
Off-spring,  progeny.     (Old  English  ofsprinc  or  ofspring.) 
Off- ward,  awf'.wud,  leaning  off  from  shore.  (0.  E.  of-weard.) 
Oft,  contraction  of  often,  frequently.     (Old  English  oft.) 
Often,  qff'n  (not  off '.ten),  frequently;  (comp.)  oftener,  qff"n.er; 

(super.)  oftenest,  qff"n-est. 
Old  English  oft,  comp  of  tor,  super,  of  tost. 
Ogee,  o.g  (often  written  O.G),  a  moulding  with  a  double  curve, 

one  concave  and  the  other  convex.     (Should  be  ogeve.) 

French  ogive  or  awgive,  from  the  Latin  augere,  to  aiigment,  because 

the  "  O.G  arch"  raises  the  height  of  the  crown  by  a  second  curve. 

Ogham,  og'.um,  a  cipher  used  by  the  ancient  Irish. 

Ogle,  u'g'l,  a  side  glance,  to  cast  a  coquetish  glance  towards  one 
of  the  opposite  sex,  to  look  at  a  woman  through  an  eye- 
glass ;  ogled,  O'.g'ld ;  o'gling,  o'gling-ly,  o'gler. 

Spanish  ojuelo,  an  eye-glass. 
Oglio  or  olio,  plu.  olios,  d'.le.dze,  a  medley,  a  hotch-potch. 

A  corruption  of  olla  (Spanish  olla  podrida,  a  pot  of  all  sorts  of  frag- 
ments boiled  up  together,  similar  to  the  French  pot  au  feu). 

Latin  olla,  a  pot,  ollaris,  potted,  olldrius,  kept  in  a  pot.  Probably 
some  confusion  between  olla  (a  pot)  and  oUejo  (rind  and  peel)  may 
have  contributed  to  the  manufacture  of  our  word.  v 

Ogre,  fern,  ogress,  o'.g'r,  o'.gres,  a  bogey ;  ogre-ish. 

Ogres  (o'.g'rz)  were  supposed  to  devour  human  beings. 

Old  Eng.  oga,  terror ;  French  ogre.  Supposed  to  be  from  the  Ogurs. 
O'igours  or  Huns,  said  by  the  credulous  historians  of  the  middle 
ages  to  have  drunk  human  blood  and  fed  on  human  flesh. 

Oh!    0.     Owe.     Ho!    Hoe.     How. 

Oh !  exclamation  of  pain,  distress,  excitement. 
0,  sign  of  address :  as  0  king,  live  for  ever ! 
Owe  (to  rhyme  with  grow),  to  be  indebted  to.   (0.  E.  dg[an].) 
Ho !  a  call  to  arrest  attention.     (Welsh  ho !) 
Hoe,  ho,  an  instrument  for  hoeing.     (French  houe.) 
How,  in  what  manner,  to  what  a  degree.    (Old  Eng.  hu.) 
-old  (Gk.  termination  [o]-eidos),  nouns  resembling :  as  spheroid, 

sphairo-eidos,  like  a  sphere. 

These  terminations  ought  to  be  open  :  as  sphe.ro.id;  in  French  the 
more  correct  form  is  employed  sphero'ide,  spheroidal. 
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Oil,  n,  fatty  liquid.    Hoyle,  a  writer  on  games:  as  u-liixt,  ilv. 
Oiled  (1  syl.),  oil'-ing,  oil'-y,  oil'i-ness  (Eule  xi.) 
Essential  oils,  oils  which  evaporate  in  boiling. 
Drying  oils,  oils  which  dry  and  lose  their  greasy  feeliug :  as 

linseed  oil,  poppy  oil,  nut  oil. 
Unclious  oils,  oils  which  do  not  dry:  as  olive  oil,  almond 

oil,  rapeseed  oil,  whale  oil. 
Mineral  oil,  oil  extracted  from  certain  minerals :  as  lignite, 

bitu'men.     Faruffm  is  a  mineral  oil. 
Rock  oil,  oil  which  rises  from  wells  or  springs,  and  requires 

simply  to  be  collected  and  packed :  as  petroleum. 
Oil-cake,  cakes  made  of  flax-seed,  rape-seed,  &c.,  from  which 

the  oil  has  been  extracted.    It  is  a  food  for  cattle. 
Oil  colour,  a  pigment  mixed  with  oil.     Pigments  mixed 

with  water  are  called  water  colours. 
Oiled-paper,  oiled-silk;  oil-cloih,  floor  cloth;  oil-skin,  a 

sort  of  waterproof  cloth ;  oil-cups,  oil  gas. 
Oiling  out,  running  a  thin  coat  of  drying  oil  over  a  part  of 

a  picture  to  be  wiped  out. 
Oilman,  plu.  oilmen,  one  who  sells  oil. 
Oil-mill,  oil-nut,  oil-painting;  oil-stone,  a  hone. 
Oil-spring,  a  spring  from  which  oil  issues;  oil-well. 
Oil  of  bricks,  obtained  by  subjecting  bricks  soaked  in  oil 

to  the  process  of  distillation.     Used  by  lapidaries. 
Oil  of  vit'riol,  sulphuric  acid. 

The  liquid  principle  of  oil  is  called  oleine,  o'.le.in. 

The  fatty  or  suet;/  part  is  stcarino,  ste'.u.rni. 
Oleaginous,  d'.lc.adj".1.nus ;  oleaginous-ness. 
Olefiant,  U.lef'.i.ant,  a  manufactured  oil. 
Oleic,  o'.lc.ik;  oleiferous,  5'le.ff.e.rus.    (See  Oleic.) 
Oleom'eter  (should  be  Eleometer),  an  oil  gauge. 
Latin  Oleum,  oleaglnus;  Greek  ilaitin  metron. 
Oint'ment,  a  salve.     (Latin  unguentum,  ungo,  to  anoint.) 
Old,  (comp.)  old-er,  (super.)  old-est.     Eld,  eld-er,  eld-est. 

(1)  Old,  older,  oldest,  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things. 
Eld,  elder,  eldest,  is  applied  to  persons  only. 

(2)  Older,  oldest,  denote  duration  of  time. 

Elder,  eldest,  denote  priority  of  birth,  and  have  no  reference 
to  length  of  age,  as  one's  eldest  son  may  have  lived  fewer 
years  than  the  youngest. 

This  is  my  youngest  son  (forty  years  old  to-day),  his  elder  brother 
(my  eldest  son)  died  in  infancy. 
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Old-ness,  old-ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns 

it  means  "like");  olden  times,  of  yore. 
Old-fashioned,  antiquated.    Old  age. 
Old-clothesman,  -klothz-man,  one  who  buys  old  clothes. 
Old  bachelor,  fern,  old  maid,  an  unmarried  man  or  woman 

past  the  usual  marrying  age.     Old  Tom,  strong  gin. 
Old  school,  having  the  manners  and  opinions  of  times  gone 

by.    New  school,  having  modern  manners,  &c. 
An  old  song,  worthless.    Old  style,  the  Julian  mode  of 

reckoning.    New  style,  the  reformed  method. 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  the  series  of  strata  between  the  coal 

measures  and  the  Silurian  system. 
Old  Testament,  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Malachi.    From 

Matthew  to  Eevelation  is  the  New  Testament. 

Old  Eng.  eald,  comp.  yldra,  super,  yldest,  ealdor,  an  elder,  ealdormnn, 
an  alderman.  "  Ealdfaeder,"  aldfather,  is  a  much  better  word  than 
the  hybrid  grandfather,  and  so  is  aldaldfather  than  the  meaningless 
great  grandfather. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  revive  the  verb  eald[ian],  past 
ealdode,  past  part,  ealdod,  to  [grow]  old. 

Oleaginous,   o'.lc.udg"3,.nus,  oily,  unctious;    oleaginous-ness. 

See  Oil.     (Latin  olcaginus,  ftleum,  oil.) 
Oleander,  d'M.uri'.der,  an  evergreen  shrub,  the  rose  bay. 
Oleaster,  o'le.as".ter,  the  wild-olive-tree.     (Latin  oleaster.) 

Olefiant  gas  (not  oli-),  o.lef.tant  gas,  made  by  heating  sulphuric 

acid  and  alcohol.     (Latin  oleum-ficio  [facio].) 
So  called  because  it  forms  with  chlorine  a  compound  resembling  oil. 
Oleic  acid,  d'.le.ik  us'sid,  an  acid  resulting  from  the  action  of 

certain  oils  upon  potash  during  the  formation  of  soap. 
Oleate,  u'.le.ate,  a  salt  of  oleic  acid  (-ate  denotes  a  salt 

formed  from  an  acid  in  -ic  with  a  base). 
Oleiferous,  o'.le.if'.e.rus  (not  o.Kf.S.rus),  producing  oil. 
Oleine,  u'.le.in,  the  liquid  portion  of  oil  and  fat.     The  suet 

or  fatty  part  is  called  stearine,  ste'.ar.m. 
As  "stearine"  is  Greek  (st£&r,  suet),  "oleine"  should  be  the  Greek 
"elaine"  [e.lay'.in]  also,  and  not  the  Latin  "oleine." 

Oleon,  o'.le.on,  a  liquid  obtained  from  oleine  and  lime. 
Oleometer,  o'.U.om".e.tcr,  an  instrument  for  testing  oils. 

This  hybrid  should  be  elaometer,  Greek  elaitin  -matron. 
Oleo-phosphoric,  -fos.for'rik,  an  acid  found  in  brain,  A-C. 
Oleo-resin,  turpentine  and  vegetable  balsam. 
Oleo-saccharum,  -sak'ka.rum,  oil  and  sugar. 

Latin  tileum,  oleum-fero,  (Ikum  with  Greek  matron. 
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Olfac'tory,  pertaining  to  the  sense  of  smelling.    The  olfactories, 

ol.fak'.to.riz,  the  organs  of  smelling,  the  nose. 
Latin  olfactus.    An  ill-formed  word.    The  Latin  olfactorium  means 
a  "nose-gay,"  already  appropriated  to  another  meaning. 

Olibanum,  o.lib'M.num,  an  aromatic  gum  resin.    (Gk.  libanos.) 
"Libanos"  Is  the  tree,  and  lib&ndtos  the  gum  resin,  al  Arab  article. 
Oligo-  olig.  hefore  a  (Greek  prefix),  a  few,  little  (oligSs,  a  few). 
Olig-archy,  plu.  oligarchies,  ol'.i.gar.kiz  (Eule  xliv.),  the 
rule  vested  in  "the  few";  oligarch,  ol'.i.gark,  one  of  the 
rulers   of   an   oligarchy;    oligarchical,  ol'.i.gar".ki.kiil  ; 
oligarchical-ly.     (Greek  oligos  arcM,  rule  of  the  few.) 
Oligo-clase,  ol'.i.go.klaz,  soda-felspar. 
Greek  olifjo-  kl&sis,  little  fracture,  in  allusion  to  its  cleavage. 
Olio,  plu.  olios,  a  medley,  a  hotch-potch. 

A  corruption  of  olla  (Span,  olla  podrida),  Lat.  olla,  a  pot.  The  Fr. 
pot  au  feu  into  which  all  sorts  of  fragments  are  boiled  together. 

Olive,  ol'.w,  a  tree,  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  a  brownish-green  ; 
olivaceous,  ol '.i.vay" '.shus,  olive-green,  olive-like;  olive- 
brown,  a  colour;  olive-crown,  given  at  the  Olympic 
games;  olive  branch,  emblem  of  pease;  olive-oil,  olive, 
yard.  (Latin  Slivum,  olivucfus.) 

Olla  podrida  (Spanish),  ol'.lah  pod.re'.dah,  a  medley. 

The  tainted  pot  (Latin  olla,  a  pot),  being  so  often  replenished  and  so 
rarely  etnptied  and  purified. 

Olympiad,  a  .Urn' .pi.ud,  a  period  of  four  years  (the  interval  be- 
tween the  Olympic  games  of  Greece),  this  period  formed 
the  Grecian  standard  of  computation,  like  our  A.D. 
Olympic,  o.Km'.ptk,  adj.    [An]  Olympic,  pin.  Olympics,  the 
Olympic  festival.     Olym'pian,  living  on  Olympus. 

(Zeus,  the  Muses,  &c.,  are  Olympian  not  Olympic.  The  games  are 
Olympic  not  Olympian.) 

Olum/iia,  a  district  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  where  the  games  were  held, 
otumpia,  the  games,  Oliimpieion,  Olumpikos.  Olumptis,  a  hill  in 
Olympia  the  fabled  residence  of  the  gods.  Unhappily  we  Latinise 
the  Greek  u  and  k  into  y  and  c,  whereby  we  lose  the  softness  of  the 
u  and  the  characteristic  value  of  k  for  the  too  common  c. 

Ombre,  time'. bray  (not  um'.ber),  a  game  at  cards  for  three. 

Spanish  Iwmbre,  the  man  [who  plays  for  the  pool  against  two  adver- 
saries]. Spadille  (ace  of  spades),  the  best  card.  Manille  (lowest 
card  in  trumps),  the  next  best  card.  Easto  (ace  of  clubs),  the 
third  best  card.  PontO  (the  ace  of  hearts  or  spades  if  trumps),  the 
fourth  best  card.  All  the  tricks  in  one  hand  Vole.  The  victory 
against  Ombre  is  termed  Codille. 

Ombrometer,  om.br om'.e.ter,  a  rain-gauge.    (Gk.  ombros.  rain.) 

Omega,  r/.me.gah  (not  om'.e.gah  nor  o.me'.gah),  long  o,  and  the 

last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  the  end. 
"lam  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end"  (Rev.  I.  8). 
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Omelet,  om'.lcb  (not  om'.e.let  nor  or'. me.lt- i),  a  sort  of  pancake 
made  of  beaten  eggs.  (French  omelette  [om.let]. ) 

Omen,  D'.men,  a  presage,  a  prognostic;  omened,  O'.mend,  prog- 
nosticated ;  ominous,  om'.i.nus,  foreboding,  inauspicious ; 
om'inous-ly,  om'inous-nesa. 
Latin  omen,  gen.  omtnis,  omlnOsus  (Greek  oiomai,  to  forebode). 

Omicron,  U.ml'Jtron  (not  om' .i.kron),  short  o  in  Greek. 

Omission,  v.mish'.on,  failure  to  do,  neglect ;  emissive,  -sty. 

Omit,  o.mit',  to  leave  out;  omitt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  omitt'-ing', 
E.  iv.  (Latin  omitto,  supine  omissum,  omissio.) 

Verbs  in  -t  and  -tc  sometimes  take  -tion  and  sometimes  -sion.  The 
rule  is  this :  if  the  supine  of  the  Latin  verb  is  sum,  "-sion  "  is  to 
be  used,  if  not  "tion."  Thus  "omit"  makes  omission,  and  "dis- 
sent" dissension,  but  "inspect"  makes  inspection,  &c. 

Om'ni-  (Latin  prefix),  nouns,  all,  entirely  (omnis,  all). 

Omnibus,  plu.  omnibuses  (not  omnibi),  om'.ni.bus,  means  a 
conveyance  for  all  [who  choose  to  use  it]. 

It  is  the  dative  case  plural  of  "  omnis  "  and  not  a  nominative  case. 

Om'ni-farious,  -falr'ri.us,  of  all  varieties  of  form. 

Latin  omnifdrius  (omnibus  modis  est  fari). 

Om'ni-percipient,  -per. sip'. Lent,  understanding  all  things, 
seeing  all  things.  Omni-percipience. 

Latin  omni-[omnia.]perclpiens,  gen.  perctpientis. 

Omni-potent,  om.nip' .o.tent,  all-powerful;  omnip'otent-ly. 
Omnip'otence,  omnip'otency. 

Latin  omnipotentia,  omnipotent,  gen.  omnipotcntis  f omnis  fosse). 

Om'ni-pres'ent,  every- where  present.     Omnipres'ence. 

Latin  omni-  prcrsens,  gen.  prctsentis  fprce  sum). 

Omniscient,  om.nis'.i.ent  (not  om.nish' .tint),  knowing  all 
things  ;  omniscient.ly.  Omniscience,  om.nis' .i.ence ; 
omnisciency,  knowledge  of  everything. 

Latin  omni-[omma.]scientia,  sciens,  knowing  all  things. 

Omnium  gatherum,  om'.ni.um  guth.er.iim,  a  familiar  dog- 
Latin  phrase  for  a  miscellaneous  collection,  a  gatheriug- 
together  of-all-sorts-of-things. 

Omni-vorous,  om.nw'.o.riis,  eatingboth  vegetable  and  animal 
food.  Omnivores,  om.nlv'.d.reez,  an  order  of  birds. 

Latin  omni-  [omnia]  vorans,  eating  all-things. 

On-  (a  Teutonic  prefix),  upon,  forwards :  on-set,  on-wards. 

-on  (Fr.  term.,  Lat.  -o),  nouns.    In  Chem.  a  metalloid :  as  boron. 

-one,  -oon,  -on  (augmentative),  nouns,  large :  as  trom-bone  (a 
large  wind  instrument),  ball-oon  (a  large  ball),  million  (a 
large  thousand). 
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On.     Upon,  up.on'.     There  is  no  real  difference  between  these 

two  prepositions.     We  say: 
Tt  lies  on  the  ground  (or)  upon  the  ground  (rest). 
Put  this  on  the  table  (or)  upon  the  table  (motion). 
He  got  071  the  coach  (or)  upon  the  coach  (ascent). 
It  fell  on  the  ground  (or)  upon  the  ground  (descent). 
On  this  hint  I  spake  (or)  upon  this  hint  (as  a  consequence). 
On  better  acquaintance  (or)  upon  better  acquaintance. 

On-to  for  upon  or  up  to  is  a  vulgarism :  as 
The  dog  jumped  on-to  [upon]  the  table. 
The  horse  went  well  on-to  [up  to]  the  second  mile-stone. 

But  when  on  is  part  of  a  compound  verb  to  may  follow  : 
as  hold-on  to  the  ropes ;  laugh-on  to  your  heart's  content. 
On  dit  (Fr.),  o'n  dec,  a  flying  rumour,  a  report. 
Once,  icunce  (rhymes  with  dunce),  a  single  time. 

At  once,  all  at  one  time,  immediately.    Once  and  again, 
repeatedly.   (" Once"  from  one  t-  as  Germ,  einst  from  ein.) 
One,  witn.    Won,  wfin.    On.     Wan,  icon. 

One,  an  individual,  a  single  specimen.      Ones,  wunz,  per- 
sons;  one-ness,  wun'-ness,  unity.    At  one,  in  accord. 
One  o'clock;  one-eyed;  one-si'ded,  one-si'ded-ness. 
One  =  the  French  on,  someone,  1  myself. 
"  On  "  is  a  contraction  of  homme  Com,  on),  and  "  one  "  Is  our  man ,  man. 
The  Germans  say  wie  man  sagen  mochte  (as  one  might  say),  wie  man 

es  wtlnscht  (as  one  would  have  it),  hier  man  spricht  deutsche. 
Errors  of  Speech. 

(I.)  One  is  not  to  be  changed  into  another  pronoun  in  the  same  sentence. 
Hence  the  following  sentences  are  incorrect : 

(1)  In  former  days  one  went  by  coach, 
Hut  now  he  [one]  goes  by  train. 

(2)  In  such  a  scene  one  might  forget  his  cares, 

And  dream  himself  [oneself],  in  poet's  mood,  away. 

(3)  One  is  apt  to  forget  himself  [oneself]  in  such  a  matter. 

(4)  One  ought  to  take  care  of  his  [one's]  health. 

(6)  One  should  do  a  thing  himself  [oneself],  if  he  [one]  wishes  It  to  be 

well  done. 
(0)  In  correcting  the  faults  of  others  one  ought  to  be  doubly  careful 

to  be  correct  himself  [oneself]. 
(II.)  One  Another.    One  to  Another. 

To  may  precede  "one  another"  or  may  be  placed  bciirccn  the  two 
words :  as  "  be  kind  to  one  another"  (or)  "one  to  another,"  but 
the  former  is  less  pedaivtic.  In  the  one  case  "one-another"  is  a 
compound  pronoun,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  the  Latin  alius 
alium,  as  alius  alium  diligebat. 

(III.)  A  not  an  should  precede  one,  because  there  is  in  reality  a  digamma 
before  the  o  (w[one]).  Hence  "such  an  one,"  "many  an  one," 
should  be  "such  a  one,"  " many  a  one." 

"One,"  O.  E.  an  or  on.     "On,"  O.  E.  on.     "Wan,"  pale,  O.  E.  won. 
"  Won,"  Old  Kng.  winn[an],  past  wan,  past  part,  wunncn. 

Onerary,  on'.c.ru.ry.    Honorary,  on'.o.ra.rtj. 

Oncranj,  adapted  for  bearing  burdens,  weighty. 
Honorary,  conferring  honour  without  emolument, 
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Onerous,  on'.e.rus  (not  6'.ne.rHs),burthensome;  onerous-ly. 

Onus,  d'.nus,  stigma,  trouble,  weight. 

Lat.  Onus,  gen.  6n#ris,  tintrarius,  GnSrosus  (Gk.  tinds,  an  ass). 
Onion,  un'.yiin  (not  on'.yiiri),  a  bulbous  vegetable. 

French  oignon,  Latin  unio,  gen.  unionis.  The  connection  between 
onion,  pearl,  and  union  (in  Latin)  is  very  curious.  "  Unio  "  means) 
all  three.  Pearls  were  so  called  because  two  are  never  found  ,-iliko 
in  any  shell,  but  each  pearl  is  unique.  Onion  is  so  called  from  its 
pearly  lustre,  and  union  from  its  oneness. 

Only,  on.ly  (to  rhyme  with  lonely),  one  alone,  merely. 

Only-begotten  [son],  one  [son]  without  any  second. 
(?)  The  position  of  only. 

As  a  rough  general  rule  Only  should  stand  immediately  before  the 
word  it  qualifies,  and  Alone  immediately  after,  but  this  rule  in 
regard  to  only  is  very  laxly  followed :  Thus  we  say 

fl)  "  I  only  shot  one  bird  all  the  day." 
2)  "  I  shot  only  one  bird  all  the  day." 
(3)  "I  shot  one  bird  only  all  the  day." 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  usual,  although  grammarians  dislike  it. 
In  example  (1)  "shooting-birds"  is  a  compound  word  qualified  by  the 
number  one,  two,  &c.  (as  it  may  be),  and  "only"  expresses  the  fact 
that  my  success  in  "shooting-birds"  was  limited  to  only  shootiu?- 
one-bird.    This  is  really  more  definite  than  either  crumple  8  or  o. 
where  a  supplemental  clause  seems  to  be  required :  as 
"I  shot  only  one  bird  [but  several  hares],"  or 
"  I  shot  one  bird  only  [but  several  hares]." 
Old  English  dna,  dnan  or  dnlic  (an  or  <kn,  one). 

Onomatopoaia,  o.nom'.a.to-pe".ah,  an  imitation  word :  as  moo, 

caw,  meivl,  buzz,  fizz,  crack,  bang,  &c. 
Onomatopoetic,  o.nom'M.to-po.et'.ik. 

Lat.  (SntimAtopceia  (Gk.  OnOma  poiS6,  [the  sound]  makes  the  word). 
This  very  long  and  difficult  word  might  be  shortened  by  omitting  -to-, 
as  in  dvofM-KXriSriv,  <Wjua-/cXur<5s,  6vojJ.d-Kpiros,  &c. 

On'set,  the  first  brunt,  a  violent  attack.     (Old  Eng.  onsetl[an].) 
Onslaught,  on'.slawt,  a  slaughterous  attack.  (Old  Eng.  onslcege.) 

Ontology,  on.tol'.o.gy,  the  science  of  existence,  its  reality,  and  its 
object;    ontologic,  on'.to.lodg".lk ;    on'tological,  on'.to.- 
lodg".i.kal;   ontolog'ical-ly ;   ontologist,  on.tol'.o.gist. 
Gk.  [TO]OTI  logos,  discourse  about  TO  6v  existence  or  being. 

Onus,  D'.nus,  the  weight,  the  difficulty,  the  task :  as 
Onus  proban'di,  the  task  of  proof ; 
Onus  importandi,  the  charge  and  risk  of  importing  merchandise. 

Onward  (adj.),  forward.    Onwards  (adv.),  in  advance. 

Although  onward  is  sometimes  used  adverbially,  yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  final  s  which  gives  the  adverbial  character 
to  the  word,  -es  being  our  native  adverbial  suffix :  as  niyhtes, 
nightly  (anights).  Old  English  on-iveard,  on-weardes. 

Onyx,  o'.nix,  a  streaky  agate,  an  abscess  in  the  corner  of  the  eye, 
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Onycha,  dn'.Uiah,  the  shell  of  the  onyx-fish.      Onymancy, 

on' .i.man.sy ,  divination  by  the  nails. 

Lat.  Onyx,  gen.  Onychis;  Gk.  6nu»,  CnuchOs,  the  nail,  an  onyx  or  nail- 
stone.  Any  stone  with  white  and  other  bands  is  an  onyx,  whether 
agate,  jaspar,  chalced'ony,  &c.  The  white  crescent  at  the  base  of 
our  nails  gave  rise  to  the  word. 

Oolite,  o'.o.llte  (3  syl.  not  oo'.lite,  2  syl.),  a  variety  of  limestone. 
Oolitic,  o'.o.Kt".ik.    Oolithes,  o'.o.Uthz,  fossil  eggs. 
Oology,  o.ol'.o.gy,  the  science  of  eggs  and  nests. 
Greek  66n  ISgOs;  6on  lUhSs,  egg-stoue,  so  called  because  its  small 

rounded  grains  resemble  eggs. 

-oon  (Fr.  and  Ital.  ending)  nouns,  large:  ball-oon,  a  large  ball. 
Ooze.    Whose.     Hose.     Hoes.     Owes.     (All  one  syl.) 

Ooze,  soft  mud,  percolation,  liquid  of  a  tan-vat;  to  perco- 
late, oozed,  oozd;  ooz-ing,  ooze'. ing ;  ooz'ing.ly,  ooz'-y. 
Whose,  hooze,  poss.  of  Who.     (Old  English  hwa,  hwas.) 
Hose,  hoze,  stockings.     (Old  English  hose,  plu.  hosan.) 
Hoes  (to  rhyme  with  grows),  plu.  of  hoe.    (French  houe.) 
Owes,  oivz  (to  rhyme  with  grows),  3  sing,  of  owe.  (0.  E.  dg[an].) 
"Ooze,"  O.  E.  vids,  vrfsig,  oozy.    The  loss  of  the  w  is  to  be  regretted. 
Opacity,  o.pus'A.ty,  obscurity,  want  of  transparency.  (Sec  Opaque.) 
Op-,  for  ob-  before  -p  (Latin  prefix),    See  Ob-. 
Opal,  o'.pal  (not  o.pawl),  a  precious  stone  very  iridescent. 
Opalise,  o'.paLize.    Opalesce,  o'.paZ.ess". 

Opalise,  to  convert  into  a  substance  like  opal. 
Opalesce,  to  exhibit  the  iridescence  of  an  opal. 
Opalised,  d'.pal.izd;  opalis-ing  (Kule  xix.),  o'.pul.lze.ing. 
Opalesced,  o'.pal.est";  opalesc-ing  (K.  xix.),  o'.pal.ess".intj. 
Opalescence,  o' '.pal.ess" '.sense ;   opales'cent,  o'.pul.ess".sent. 
Opaline,  d'.paLlne,  adj.  of  opal  (-ine,  Lat.,  "pertaining  to"). 
Lat.  op&lum  (Gk.  6p$,  gen.  6pOs,  the  eye),  a  stone  lustrous  as  the  eye. 
Opaque,  o.pdkc',  not  transparent ;  opaque'-ly,  opaque'-ness. 
French  opaque:  Latin  tipdcus  (ab  ope,  i.e.,  terra,  Scaliger). 
The  introduction  of  these  French  terminations  in  -que  is  much  to  be 
deplored.    They  do  not  in  any  way  assist  in  the  pronunciation, 
but  quite  the  reverse,  and  the  ordinary  spelling  opake  (Latin 
tipdcus)  would  be  much  better. 

Ope  (1  syl.),  contraction  of  open.     Hope  (1  syl.)    Hoop. 
Open,  o'p'n,  to  disclose,  free  to  all,  artless,  &c.,  to  undo,  to 
commence,  &c. ;    opened,  o'p'nd  ;    open-ing,  d'.p'n  ing ; 
openings,  apertures,  vacancies;  open-er,  op'n.er;  open- 
ly, o'p'n.ly ;  open-ness,  o'p'n-ness.    Open-hearted,  frank ; 
open-mouthed,  greedy.     The  open,  the  open  sea,  &c. 
To  open  up,  to  lay  open  a  mine,  to  make  a  trade. 
Old  Eng.  open[ian],  past  optnode,  past  part,  openod,  openlice,  openly. 
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Opera,  op'.S.rah,  a  musical  drama ;  operatic,  Sp'.e.raf'.ik ; 
operatical,  op'.$.rat"3,Ml;  operat'ical-ly.  Opera-house, 
a  theatre  for  operas.  Opera-dancer,  opera-singer. 

Ital.  opera ;  Lat.  Spe^ra,  -w ork  ;  opera  theatrales,  actors  of  plays. 

Opera-meter,  8p'.e.ram".e.ter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  work  done,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  hy  a  wheel  or  shaft. 

A  hybrid :  Latin  Opira,  Greek  metron,  a,  work  measurer. 

"Ergometer"  would  be  good  Gk.,  ergon  metron  (Mensor  is  the  Lat.) 

Operate,  op'.e.ra'e,  to  work  effectually;    op'erat-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  op'erat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  op'erat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 

Operation,  op' .c.ray" .shun  ;  operative,  op'.e.ra.tlv,  a  skilled 

workman,  effective,  working. 

Lat.  CpSratio,  dpgrator,  v.  dpgrdri  (6p£ra,  works) ;  Fr.  operation. 
Operculum,  plu.  opercula,  o.per'.ku.lum,  plu.  o.per'.ku.lah  (in 
Bot.),  a  lid  or  cover;  (in  Conch.),  the  horny  substance 
with  which  snails  and  other  molluscs  close  the  aperture 
of  their  shell,  the  gill-cover  of  fishes.    Oper'cular,  adj. 
Latin  dperc&lum,  a  lid  or  cover  ;  v.  dperculdre  (op[ob]pario). 
Ophi-,  off i;  and  ophio-,  of'fi.o-  (Greek  prefix)  nouns,  a  serpent. 
Ophi-cleide,  -klide,  the  "  serpent"  improved  (a  wind  inst.) 
Greek  ophi-[oiphis}kleis,  gen.  kleidos,  a  key,  the  keyed  serpent. 
This  word  would  be  more  regular  if  written  ophio-cleide. 

Ophidia,  o.fid'.i.ah,  the  reptile  order  including  serpents. 

Ophidian,  o.fid'.i.un,  one  of  the  ophidia,  pertaining 
to  serpents.  Ophidioa,  o.fid'.i.on,  the  eelprout; 
ophidious,  o.fid'.i.us,  snake-like. 

These  words  are  all  of  them  objectionable.  Opliis  makes  ophis  (Lat.) 
and  opheds  (Greek)  in  the  gen.,  not  ophidos.  The  Latin  form 
"  serpentinia  "  would  be  loss  objectionable. 

Ophio-logy,  of'fi.ol".o.gy,  that  pnrt   of  Natural   History 
which   treats  of  serpents ;    opliiologic,  of'fl.ol".o.djik ; 
ophiological,  df'fL5.lodg".i.kal;  ophiol'ogist,  -djist. 
Greek  ophio-[opliis]-logos,  treatise  on  serpents. 
Ophio-mancy,  of'Jl.o.mun".sy,  divination  by  serpents. 
Greek  ophio-\oy\a.s\manteia,  serpent  divination. 
Ophio-morphoua,  bf'.fi.o.mdr.fiis,  snake-shaped. 
Greek  op]iio-[op\iis]morpM,  snake  shape. 
Ophio-phagous,  of'fi.of'fu.rjus,  feeding  on  snakes. 
Greek  ophio-[op\iis]phdg6, 1  eat  serpents  or  snakes. 
Ophites,  of'fites,  a  sect  in  the  second  century  who  main- 
tained that  the  tempting-serpunt  in  Paradise  was  Jesus. 
Ophthalmo-,  of.rhul'.mo-  (Gk.  pref.)  nouns,  the  eye  (ophthalmos). 
Ophthalmia,  nf.Tlial'.im.ah,  inflnmmntion  of  the  eye. 
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Ophthalmic,  of.rlial'.mik,  pertaining  to  the  eye. 
Greek  ophthalmia,  disease  of  the  eye  (pphthalmos,  the  eye). 
Ophthalmo-dynia,  of. rJiul'. mo-din". Lah,  pain  in  the  eye. 
Greek  opMhalino-[ophttia.lmos\tidun£,  pain  in  the  eye. 
Ophthalmo-dulia,  of.rhal'.mo-du.ll".ah,  eye-service. 
Greek  ophthalmo-[oplitlia.lmos]doulcia,  eye-service. 
Ophthalmo-logy,    of.Tlial.mol".o.gy,    the    science    which 
treats  of  the  eye ;   ophthalmologist,  of'.Thal.mdl".o.<ljlst. 
Greek  opthalmo-  [ophthalmos]  Idgds,  treatise  on  the  eye. 
Ophthalmo-ptosis,   of.rhul'.mop.td".sis,  protrusion    of   the 

whole  eye.     (Greek  opthalmo-  ptds  is,  eye  falling-out.) 
Ophthalmo-scope,  of.rliul'.mo.s'kopc,  an  instrument  for  in- 
specting the  eye;   ophthalmoscopy,  of'.TJtal'.mo.shv.pij. 
Greek  ophthalmo-  [ophthalmos]  skdp>?o,  I  inspect  the  eye. 
(Except  in  pliantascope  and  telescope,  the  vowel  preceding  -scope  is 
always  -o-. ) 

Opiate,  o'.pi.iite,  a  narcotic.     (See  Opium.) 
Opine,  o.pine',  to  think,  to  suppose;    opined  (2  syl.),  opin-ing 
(R.  xix.),  o.pine'. ing.     (Lat.  oplnor,  to  think,  to  suppose.) 
Opinion,  o.pin'.yun,  belief,  conviction,  notion;  opinionated, 
o.pln'.Lo.nute.ed,  conceited,  wedded  to  one's  own  opinions; 
opinionative,  o.pln'.i.o.na.tiu ;    opin'ionative-ly,   opin'- 
ionative-ness;   opinioned,  o.pln'.ydnd ;   opinion-ist. 
Latin  tiplnio,  gen.  Sp'midnis,  v.  tiplndri;  French  opinion. 
Opium,  a'.pl.um,  the  juice  of  the  white  poppy  (used  as  a  medicine). 
Opiate,  o',pi.ate,  a  narcotic;    opiated,  o'.ptate.ed,  mixed 

wilh  opium.     (Lat.  opium;  Gk.  opWn,  from  op os,  juice.) 
Opodeldoc  (not  opidildock),  o'.po.dcl".doc,  a  liniment. 

A  word  coined  by  Paracelsus  (du  grec  opos,  sue,  et  d'un  mot  arabe). 
Opossum,  o.pos'.sum,  an  American  and  Australian  animal,  the 
females  have  an  abdominal  pouch  in  which  they  can  carry 
their  young,  contracted  to  'possum.     (Indian  opassom.} 
Oppidan,  op'.pi.dan,  an  Eton  student,  not  on  the  foundation, 
who  boards  in  the  town.   Sometimes  applied  to  university 
students  who  lodge  in  the  town.    (Latin  oppidanus.) 
Opponent,  op.po'.nent  (not  o.pd'.nent],  an  adversary,  a  rival. 

Opponency,  op.pd'.ncn.cy,  a  disputation  in  the  schools,  in 
which  the  student  opposes  the  professor.  11'  the  professor 
opposes  the  student  it  is  an  Act. 

Latin  opponent,  gen.  -nentis  (op[oti]pono,  to  place  in  opposition). 
Opportunity,  plu.  opportunities   (Eule  xliv.),  op'.por.tu".m.tiz 
(not  o' '.por.til" '.ni.ty),  an  occasion,  a  convenient  time,  etc.; 
opportune,  op'.por.tune ;  opportune'-ly,  opportune'-ness. 
Lat.  opportfin&tas,  opportunus  (op[ob]por'«s,  over-against  the  haven). 
It  means  "  timely  as  a  port  to  a  ship." 
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Oppose,  op.poze'  (not  o'.poze),  to  confront,  to  resist ;   opposed' 

(2  syl.),  oppos'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  oppos'ing-ly,  oppos'-er, 

oppos'-able.   (Only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  the  -e  before  -able.) 

Opposite,  Sp'.po.zit  (not  op'.po.zlte),  in  front;  opposite-ly, 

opposite-ness.    Oppositive,  op'.po.zi.tiv. 
Opposition,  op' '.po.zish" '.un,  hostility,  contrariety;    opposi- 

tion-ist,  oppo'nent ;   oppo'nency,  a  school  disputation. 
Latin  oppdsltio,  oppdsttum  (op[ob]po?i£re,  supine  pdsUum,  to  place 

in  opposition).    (See  Opponent.) 

Oppress,  op.press  (not  o.press'),  to  treat  harshly,  to  overtax; 
oppressed,  op.prest';  oppress'-ing,  oppress'-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Oppression,  Sp.presh'.un  (not  o.presh'.on,  a  common  error). 
Oppressive,  8p.pres'.siv   (not  o.pres'.siv,  a  common  error), 

oppressive-ly,  oppressive-ness. 
Lat.  oppressio,  oppressor,  oppressus,  v.  opprlmo  (op[oti]pr%mo  [prSmo], 

to  press  down) ;  Fr.  oppresser,  oppression,  oppressif,  oppresseur. 
Opprobrious,  op.pro'.bri.us,  abusive,  offensive ;  oppro'brious-ness, 
oppro'brious-ly.    Opprobrium,  plu.  opprobriums,  -umz. 
Latin  opprobrium,  opprobriosiis,  v.  opprobrdre  (oplotyprobrum.) 
Oppugn,  op.pune',  to  deny.      Impugn,    im.pune',    to    accuse. 

Oppuned  (2  syl.),  oppun'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  oppun'-er. 
Latin  oppugno  (op[ob]pugno,  to  fight  against). 
Optative,  op.tay'.tiv,  a  mood  of  verbs.     (Latin  optatlvus.) 
Optics,  op'.tiks,  the  science  of  light  and  vision. 

Optic,  op'.tiU,  relating  to  optics ;  optic  lens,  optic  nerves. 
Optician,  op.tish'Mn,  a  maker  of  optical  instruments. 
Optical,    op'.ti.kal ;     op'tical-ly,    op'tical    instruments, 
op'tical   delu'sion,    a  delusion   of   the   sight;    op'tical 
par'allax,  that  of  objects  viewed  by  one  eye  alternately. 
Optigrapn,  op'.ti.gruf,  a  telescope  for  copying  landscapes. 
Optometer,  op.tom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  determiniug 

the  limits  of  distinct  vision. 

Greek  [ta]opKka  or  [he\opKk4  [techne],  optikos,  v.  optdmai,  to  see. 
All  the  sciences  derived  from  Greek  words  ending  in  -ka  are  plu., 
except  the  five  borrowed  from  the  French :  arithmetic,  logic,  magic, 
music,  and  rhetoric.  Latin  opticus,  optlce,  optics. 

Optimates,  op' .ti.mates,  the  magnates  of  ancient  Rome. 

Senior  Optime,  se'.ni.or  op'.ti.me,  one  of  the  second  class  of 
the  mathematical  Tripos  in  the  Camb.  exam,  for  degrees. 

Ju'nior  optime,  one  of  the  third  class  of  the  mathematical 
Tripos...  The  first  class  are  called  Wranglers,  and  the 
first  of  the  first  class  is  called  The  Senior  Wrangler. 

Optimism,  op'M.mlzm,  the  doctrine  that  "whatever  is  is 
best."  Op'timist,  one  who  thinks  that  "  whatever  is  is 
best,"  one  who  thinks  man  will  go  on  improving  as  long 
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as  the  world  endures.    A  pea'siinist  thinks  that  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  present  order  of  things,  and  that 
the  world  goes  on  from  worse  to  worse. 
Lat.  optlmas,  plu.  optlmates,  opttmus  (opto,  to  wish),  all  one  can  wish. 
Option,  op'. shun,  choice;  option-al,  op'tional-ly.     (Lat.  optw.) 
Opulent  (one  -p-),  op'pii.lent,  wealthy;  op'ulent-ly.     Op'ulence, 
op'pu.lence.   (Lat.  opulentia,  opulentus,  from  opes,  wealth.) 
Opuscule,  o. pits'. kule,  a  brochure.  (Lat.  opusculum,  a  little  work.) 
-or,  frequently  follows  t-  and  s-,  instead  of  -er  (Latin  -tor,  -sor), 

an  agent.    It  is  a  pity  the  rule  is  not  universal, 
-or  (Latin  suffix),  abstract  nouns:  error,  labor,  terror;  some  of 

this  class  of  words  retain  the  Frenchified  -our. 
(No  useful  object  is  gained  by  retaining  the  French  ending  (1),  because 
so  many  words  have  lost  it,  and  (2)  because  so  many  have  it  which 
are  not  from  the  French.  J 

if  During  the  present  century  it  has  been  dropped  in  the  following 
words  :  emperor,  error,  exterior,  horror,  inferior,  interior,  successor, 
superior.    In  many  other  words  it  had  been  dropped  before. 
IT  It  is  retained  in  the  following  words,  none  of  which  are  French : 
arbour,  behaviour,  clangour,  demeanour,  endeavour,  flavour,  neigh- 
bour, tremour. 
^[  In  the  following  it  quite  misleads :  armour  (armure),  harbour  (hftvre), 

parlour  [parloir],  rancour  (rancune). 

Only  nineteen  words  remain  to  keep  up  the  delusion.  (See  -OUT.) 
.'.  WJience  it  follows  that  uniformity  requires  one  of  two  things:  either 
that  every  noun  of  this  category  should  end  in  -or  or  -our,  an 
every  adjective  ends  in  -ous  ;  or  else  that  all  nouns  from  the  French 
-eur  should  end  in  -our,  and  none  besides,  or  the  "trumpet  gives  an 
uncertain  sound." 

Or,  gold  (in  Her.),  (conj.)  correlative  of  either. 
(?)  Or  or  Nor  in  negative  sentences. 

RULE  (1)  If  the  negation  refers  to  both  or  all  together  "nor;"  but 

(2)  If  the  negation  refers  to  either  one  not  both  together  "or." 

(3)  After  neither  or  nor,  the  correlative  must  be  "  nor." 
It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine  nor  for  princes  strong  drink. 
Whoever  honoureth  not  his  father  or  mother  let  him  die  the  death. 
Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great  (1  Kings  xxii.  31). 

Thou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  the  stranger..  (Ex.  rs.  10). 

Or  ever,  before  (a  corruption  of  ere  ever,  before  ever). 
"Or,"  Old  Eng.  oththe  or  oththon:  Tell  us  by  what  auctoritie  thou 
doest  these  thynges,  other  [oththon]  who  is  he  that  gave  the  thys 
auctoritie. — Tyndale,  "New  Testament." 

Oracle,  or'ru.k'l.    Auricle,  aw'.ri.k'l,  the  external  ear. 

Oracle,  a  divine  response,  the  temple  where  oracles  were 
consulted,  the  deity  or  person  who  utters  the  response,  &c. 
Oracles,  the  communication  of  God  to  man. 
Oracular,  Auricular,  Auricula,  o.rak'ku.lar,  aw.Kk'M.lah. 
Oracular,  pertaining  to  an  oracle,  of  the  nature  of  an  oracle. 
Auricular  [confession],  uttered  in  the  ear,  &c. 
Auricula,  the  bear's  ear.    (Latin  awn's,  an  ear;  -cula,  dim.) 
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Orac'ular-ly;  oraculous,  o.rii k'ku.lus ;  orao'ulous-ness. 

"Oracle,"  Latin  oracttlum  ("ore  pronuntio"  so  the  Greek  Wgttin,  an 
oracle,  is  from  Ugo,  to  say  or  speak.  Cicero  says :  "  qu6d  inest  in 
his  [oracHUs]  deorum  oratio  "). 

"Auricular,"  Latin  aurleiilaris,  auridildrms  (awn's,  an  ear). 

Oral,  o'.rul.    Horal,  ho'.rul.    Aural,  aw'.ral. 

Oral,5'.ra£,by  word  of  mouth;  oral-ly.  (Fr.  oral;  Lat.  os  5m.) 
Horal,  7to'.r«Z,relating  to  hours.  (Lat./jcJra;  Gk.h6ra,  the  hour.) 
Aural,  aw'.ral,  pertaining  to  the  ear.    (Latin  auris,  the  ear.) 
Orange,   or'r'nj,  a  fruit,   a   colour;     orangery,   or'r'nj.ry   (not 
or'.enj.er.y),  a  house  where  oranges  are  reared  artificially. 
Orange-man,  plu.  -men,  one  of  the  Irish  protestant  society 
organised,  A.D.  1080,  in  support  of  Williain-of-Orange. 
Orange-tawny,  a  brown  yellow  colour;   orange-musk,  a 
species  of  pear;   china  orange,  tchl'.nah  or'r'wj. 
Orange-ade  (3  syl.),  a  drink  made  with  orange-juice. 
French  orange  (pomumaurantiim,  the  golden  fruit,  aurum,  gold,  the 
"golden  fruit  of  the  HesperidSs,"  so  famed  in  fable). 

Orang  outang,  D.rang'  oo.tang',  one  of  the  ape  tribe. 
Malay  orang  houtan,  the  wild  man  [of  the  woods]. 

Oration,  o.raij'.sliiin,  a  speech.    Horatian,  lid. ray  ".she' an,  after 

the  manner  of  Horace,  the  Roman  poet. 
Orator,  or'ra.tor  (Rule  xxxvii.);  oratorical,  or'ru.tor'n.kal ; 

oratorical-ly.    Oratory,  or'ru.io.ry,  the  art  of  an  orator. 
Oratory,  plu.  oratories,  or'ru.to.rlz,  a  private  chapel. 
(This  comes  from  the  Latin  ordre,  to  pray,  and  it  would  have  been 

much  better  if  we  had  accepted  the  French  oratoire. 

Oratorio,  plu.  oratorios,  orfra.tor"ri.oze,  a  sacred  musical 

drama  without  acting,  scenery,  or  character  costume. 
(In  the  Latin  the  "a"  of  all  these  words  is  long,  as  it  is  in  "  oration." ') 
Oratio,  orator,  oratdrium:  Italian  oratorio;  French  oratorio. 

Orb,  a  celestial  sphere,  a  hollow  globe ;    orb  of  day,  the  sun  ; 

orb  of  night,  the  moon;   orb-like;   orbed  (1  syl.) 
Orbit,  or'. bit,  the  path  of  a  heavenly  body ;   or'bital. 
Orbicular,  orMk'.u.lar,  spherical;   orbic'ular-ly,  orbicular- 
ness.     Orbiculate,  or.bik'.u.late,  orbicular;   orbic'ulated. 
Latin  orliculdris,  orblciUatus,  orl/is,  v.  orbltare. 
Ore,  a  species  of  whale,  a  man-eating  sea-monster. 

Old  English  ore,  a  goblin ;  Latin  orca,  a  whale ;   Greek  urcha. 
Orcadian,  or.ltaf.di.iin,  pertaining  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  a  native 

of  fhe  Orkneys.    (Lat.  arcades  (orca),  the  whale-islands.) 
Orchard,  orcli'.'rd,  a  fruit-garden ;  orch'ard-ist,  one  who  cultivates 

an  orchard  as  a  trade;   orch'ard-ing,  making  orchards. 
Old  English  ortgeard  or  ortccrd  a  herb  garden. 
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Orchestra,  or'. Ues.tr all  (not  tik'.kfs.trah),  a  place  assigned  to 

musicians,  the  musicians   assembled  in   an  orchestra; 

orchestral,  or.kes' .trcil,  suitable  to  an  orchestra,  &c. 

Gk.  orchestra,  the  space  where  the  chorus  danced  (orcMdmai,  to  dance). 

Orchis,  or'Ms  [or  orchid,  or1. kid],  a  plant;    orchidaceous  (Rule 

Ixvi.),  or'.kl.day".shus ;   orchideons,  or.kid'.e.us. 
Orchidacese,  or'.ki.day".se.e  (-acece,  an  order  of  plants). 
Greek  arches,  testicule,  i  cause  de  la  forme  des  bulbes  (BouilUt). 
Latin  orchis,  gen.  orcMtis ;   French  orchis  or  orchidc. 

Ord.    Horde,  hard.    Hoard,  hu'rd.    Odd.     Od.     Hod.     Ort. 
Ord,  an  edge,  a  beginning :    as  ords  and  ends,  corrupted 
into  odds  and  ends.   (Old  Eng.  ord,  a  point,  a  beginning.) 
Horde,  hard,  a  migratory  tribe.    (French  horde.) 
Hoard,  hu'rd,  a  store.    (Old  English  heard,  a  store.) 
Odd,  strange,  not  even.    (Welsh  odid,  peculiarity,  oddity.) 
Od,  the  hypothetical  agent  of  mesmeric  phenomena. 
Greek  htidtis,  the  way  [mesmerism  acts]. 

Hod,  a  dorsal  for  carrying  bricks  and  mortar.     (Fr.  hotte.) 
Ort,  a  fragment  dropped  from  the  mouth  in  eating.  (O.E.  oret .) 
Ordain,  or.ddne',  to  decree,  to  invest  with  ministerial  office; 

ordained'  (2  syl.),  ordain'-ing,  ordain'-er. 
Ordination,  or' .di.nay" .shun.     (Latin  ordiniitio,  ordinare.) 
Ordeal,  or'.de.ul  (should  be  or.decl'),  a  scrutiny  or  severe  test. 
Fiery  ordeal,  a  very  severe  trial,  as  when  an  accused  person 
had  to  prove  his  innocence  by  holding  red-hot  iron  in  his 
hand  or  walking  blindfold  over  red-hot  plough-shares. 
Water  ordeal  was  performed  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  into 

boiling  water  or  by  being  tossed  into  a  river. 
(The  first  was  for  the  gentry.     Both  might  be  performed  by  deputy, 
and  hence  the  phrase  ' '  passing  through  fire  and  water  "  to  serve  you. ) 
Old  English  6rddl  or  drddl,  a  judgment,  an  ordeal. 

Or'der,  arrangement,  method,  command,  badge,  to  command ; 
ordered,  or'.derd ;  or'der-ing,  order-er ;  order-ly,  syste- 
matically ;  or'derli-ness,  Eule  xi.  (Latin  ordo,  ordlnis.) 

Orderly,  plu.  orderlies,  or'.der.liz,  a  soldier  appointed  to 
wait  upon  a  commanding  officer  and  to  carry  messages ; 

The  orderly  officer,  the  officer  whose  turn  it  is  to  superin- 
tend the  cleanliness,  food,  and  comforts  of  his  regiment. 

Orderly  non-commissioned  officer,  the  sergeant  on  duty  for 
the  week.  His  duty  is  to  attend  the  orderly  room  for 
instructions  and  convey  them  to  the  proper  quarters. 

Orderly  book,  regimental  orders  entered  by  the  captain. 

Orders  (in  Arch.),  the  five  styles  of  Greek  architecture  :  viz., 
the  Tuscan,  Dor'ic,  lo'nic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite. 
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Holy  Orders,  the  three  offices  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon. 
In  Holy  Orders,  belonging  to  any  of  these  three  orders. 
To  take  Orders,  to  become  an  ordained  minister. 
Order  of  the  day,  the  business  set  down  for  consideration 
on  the  minutes.     To  move  "  for  the  order  of  the  day,"  an 
artifice  for  burking  a  disagreeable  motion  by  setting  it 
aside  for  the  routine  business  set  down  on  the  minutes. 
Orders  in  council,  issued  by  the  advice  of  the  ministers. 
Order-book,  a  day-book  in  which  orders  are  entered. 
Close  orders,  soldiers  standing  one  pace  off  each  other. 
Letters  of  Orders,  a  certificate  given  to  one  ordained  to 

testify  that  he  has  been  admitted  into  Holy  Orders. 
Standing  orders,  regulations  which  must  be  observed  by 

every  member  of  parliament  or  of  a  club. 
Sailing  orders,  the  final  instructions  given  to  ships  of  war. 
IT  Ordinal,  or'.dl.nal,  the  ordination  service. 

Ordinal  numbers,  those  which  express  order :  as  1st,  2nd, 

3rd,  &c.;  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  are  Car'dinal  Numbers. 
French  ordinal,  cardinal;  Latin  ordtnalis,  cardinalis. 
Ordinance,  Ordnance,  or' '.di.nance,  ord'. nance. 

Ordinance,  a  law,  a  regulation.     (Latin  ordinans,  -antis.) 
Ordnance,  artillery  (the  word  means  "  regulation  guns  "). 
Or'dinary,  a  table  d'h6te,  an  established  judge  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court  (usually  the  bishop  of  the  diocese),  the  Newgate 
chaplain,  customary,  common ;  ordinary  seamen. 
Ordinarily,  or' .dH.na.ri.ly  ;  in  ordinary,  in  constant  service, 

statedly  in  attendance.     (Latin  ordlniirius.) 
Ordination,  or' .di.nay" '.shun,  consecration  of  the  ministry. 

French  ordination;  Latin  ordinatio,  creation  of  governors. 
Ordnance,  ord', nance.    Ordinance,  or'. di.nance,  a  law,  a  rule. 
Ordnance,  artillery;  ordnance-map,  one  of  the  maps  under 
the  authority  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  from  actual 
survey  by  the  Eoyal  Engineer  corps. 
Both  these  words  are  from  the  Latin  ordinans,  gen.  ordinantis,  to 

settle  by  decree,  to  fix  or  establish  by  authority. 

Ordure,  or'.dur,  dung.  Orgeat,  or'.zhah,  a  beverage.  Orgies  (q.v.) 

"Ordure,"  Fr.  ordure.    "Orgeat,"  Fr.  orgeat.     " Orgies,"  Fr.  orgies. 

Ore.     Oar.     O'er.     Or.     Hore.     Hoar.    Hors.    Haw.    Whore. 

Ore,  or,  metal  (as  it   is   extracted   from   a   mine);    ory, 

containing  ore.     (Old  English  <tr  or  dr.) 
Oar,  5'r,  for  rowing.     (Old  English  dr  or  <2r.) 
O'er,  5'r,  a  contraction  of  over.     (Old  English  ofer.) 
Or,  conj.    (Old  English  oththon,  corrupted  into  other,  o'r.) 
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Hore-,  the  first  syl.  of  several  plants.    (Old  English  hara-.) 

Hoar,  ho'r,  white  with  age  or  frost.     (Old  English  Mr.) 

Hors,  hor,  as  hors  de  combat,  disabled  (French). 

Haw,  the  berry  of  the  hawthorn.     (0.  E.  hag,  hagthorn.) 

Whore,  hoo'r,  a  prostitute.    (Old  Eng.  Ii6re,  Welsh  huren.) 
Oread,  plu.  oreads  or  oreades,  S'.re.adz,  o.re'.ii.dez,  mountain 
nymphs.    (Gk.  oreiddes  (oros,  a  mountain);  Lat.  oreades.) 
Or'gan,  a  musical  instrument,  that  by  which  any  function  of 
plants  or  animal  bodies  is  carried  on,  a  phrenological  de- 
velopment, an  exponent  of  news  or  opinions,  an  agent,  &c. 

Organic,  or.gan'.lk,  pertaining  to  an  organ,  having  organs ; 

organic  analysis,  -a.nul'.i.sts,  that  of  organic  compounds ; 

Organic  chemistry,  that  part  of  chemistry  which  treats 

of  the  composition  and  properties  of  organised  bodies  ; 

In-organic  chemistry  treats  of  substances  which  are  not 

organised :  as  metals,  gases,  minerals,  water,  &c. 

Organic  remains,  fossil  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables. 

Organic  disease,  one  affecting  the  structure  of  an  organ. 
Functional  disease,  a  derangement  of  the  secretions. 

Organic  laws,  those  which  affect-the  constitution  of  a  state. 

Organical,  or.gan'.t.kal;    organ'ical-ly ;    organ'ical-ness. 

Organise  or'.gan.ise  (Rule  xxxi.);  or'ganised  (3  syl.), 
or'ganis-ing  (Eule  xix.),  or'ganls-er ;  or'ganis-able. 

Organisation,  or'.gan.i.zay".sJmn.  Organism,  or'.gun.izm. 
Organic  structure.  Organised  bodies,  those  which  possess 
organs:  as  animals  and  plants.  Those  which  possess 
no  organs,  as  metals  and  minerals,  are  Inorganised  bodies. 

Organ-ist,  one  who  plays  the  organ ;  organ-builder ; 
organ-loft,  the  place  where  a  church-organ  stands. 

Organo-genesis,  or.gun'.o-dje'n'.e.sis,  (in  Bot.)  the  gradual 
development  of  an  organ.  (Greek  genesis,  birth.) 

Organo-graphy,  or'.gu.nog".ru.fy,  that  part  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  the  structure  of  plants,  and  the  functions  of 
its  several  parts  ;  organo-graphic,  or'.gun.o.graf'.ik  ; 
organographical,  or'.gan.o.graf'.Lkal.  Organog'raphist, 
-fist.  (Greek  orgunon  grapho,  I  describe  the  organs.) 

Organo-logy,  or'.ga.nol".o.djy,  that  branch  of  physiology 
which  treats  of  the  organs  of  animals;  organological, 
or' '.gun.o.lodg" '.%.kuL  Organologist,  or'.ga.nol".S.djlst. 

Organon,  or'.ga.non,  a  body  of  rules  and  canons  for  regulat- 
ing scientific  investigations :  as  the  Organon  of  Aristotle, 
the  Novtim  Organon  of  Bacon. 
Old  Eng.  organe;  Gk.  orgfvnon  (ergfi,  functional  work);  Lat.  organista. 
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Orgeat,  or'.zhah.   Orgies,  or'djcz.   Ordure,  or.dn'r.   Orgues,  orc/z. 
Orgeat,  a  beverage  made  from  barley  and  sweet  almonds. 
French  orgeat  (orge ;  Latin  hordSum,  barley). 
Orgies,  or'.djiz,  debauch,  revelry  especially  by  night. 

French  orgies;  Latin  orgla,  rites  of  Bacchus  ;  Greek  orgla. 
Orgues,  orgz  (Fr.),  pieces  of  timber  shod  with  iron,  hung  over  a 

gateway  and  let  down  in  case  of  attack.    (Gk.  organori). 
Orichalc,  or'rt.Jcalk,  the  brass  of  the  ancients  resembling  gold. 

Lat.  oricJialcum ;  Gk.  orelchalkos,  mountain  brass  (ores  chalkosj. 
Oriel,  o'.ri.SL    Oriole,  o'.ri.ole. 

Oriel,  a  large  bay  window  with  front  and  sides,  a  recess. 
(It  has  no  connection  with  orient  and  does  not  mean  eastern.) 
Oriole,  o  .ri.ole,  a  genus  of  birds  of  a  golden  colour. 
"Oriel,"  Old  Fr.  oriol;  Lat.  os,  gen.  6ris,  a  mouth,  gap,  opening,  &c. 
"  Ingentem  lato  dedit  ore  fenestram  "  ( Virgil,  Mn.  ii.  482). 
"  Oriole,"  Span,  oriol,  the  golden  thrush ;  Lat.  auredlus,  golden. 
Orient,    u'.ri.ent,    the    east,    eastern;    oriental,    o'.ri.en".tul ; 
oriental-ly,    oriental-ism;    oriental-ist,    a    scholar    of 
Asiatic  languages.     Oriency,  d'.ri.en.cy,  richness  of  colour. 
Orientation,  5'.r1.en.tay".shun,  the  process  of  determining 
the  exact  east  in  taking  "  bearings." 

Lat.  orlens,  gen.  Mentis,  place  of  sun-rise  ;  Srtentdlis,  v.  6rtor,  to  rise. 
Orifice,  or'n./is,  an  aperture,  an  opening. 

Latin  ortftctum  (os,  gen.  Oriaftcto  [facto],  I  make  a  gap  or  opening). 
Oriflamme,  or'ri.flam,  the  sacred  banner  of  France. 

A  crimson  flag  with  five  clefts  like  "tongues  of  fire,"  mounted  on  a 

gilt  staff.    It  was  originally  the  banner  cf  St.  Denis  [Sahn  Dnee}. 
Origanum,  o.rig'.u.num,  wild  marjoram,  mountain-joy. 

Latin  drlganum;   Greek  drigiindn  (orei-[$rfa]fjan6s\  mountain-joy. 

So  called  because  it  delights  in  open  hilly  grounds. 
Origin,   or'ri.djin,  beginning,   source ;    original,   o.ridg' a.nal ; 

original-ly.     Originality,  o.ridg'.i.nul".l.ty. 
Originate,  o.ridg'.l.nate,  to  invent,  to  set  going ;  originat-ed 
(E.  xxxvi.),  originat-ing  (E.  xix.),  originat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Origination,  o.ridg'.t.nay".shun. 
Original  sin,  that  "  depravity "  which  is  man's  birth-right 

as  a  descendant  of  "  disobedient  Adam." 
Latin  Origo,  gen.  Srlglnis,  OrlginaMs,  tirigfnatio  (Crtor,  to  arise). 
Oriole,  o'.rlMe,  a  genus  of  yellow  birds.     O'riel,  a  bay  window. 
"  Oriole,"  Span,  oriol,  the  golden-thrush ;  Lat.  aure*dlus,  golden. 
"  Oriel,"  Old  Fr.  oriol ;  Lat.  os,  gen.  oris,  an  opening,  a  mouth. 
Orion,  o.ri'.on,  an  autumnal  constellation.     (Eises  in  October.) 
According  to  Greek  mythology,  the  giant  Ori6n  was  a  famous  hunter, 
•who  was  placed  at  death  among  the  stars,  where  he  appears  with 
belt,  sword,  club,  and  lion's  head.    His  "  rising"  is  often  followed 
by  rough  weather,  and  hence  he  is  termed  "Stormy  Orion." 
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Orison,  or'ri.zon,  a  prayer.     (Fr.  oraison  ;  Lat.  orare,  to  pray.) 
Orlean,  in  Fr.  or.la.ah'ng.    In  Eng.  or'.le.an.    In  Amer.,  or.leen'. 
Orleans  plum,  in.  Eng.  or'.le.anz.    In  America,  or.leenz'. 
New  Orleans,  nu  or.leenz',  one  of  the  United  States. 
Orleans,  in  France,  a  conniption  of  Aurelian,  the  Roman  emperor. 
Orlop,  or' .lop,  the  lower  dock  of  a  ship-of-the-line,  that  in  which 

the  cables  are  stowed.     (Germ,  iiberlauf,  an  over-deck.) 
Ubcrlaitfen,  to  run  over;  the  orlop  is  a  platform  "laid  over"  the 
beams  in  the  hold.     The  deck  "  over"  tho  hold. 

Ormolu,  or'.mo.luf,  gilt  bronze  or  copper,  mosaic  gold;   ormolu 

varnish,  imitation  gold  varnish  ;   ormolu  clocks. 
French  ormolu,  or  moulu,  ground  gold. 

Ornament,    or'.na.ment,     an     embellishment,    to     embellish  ; 

or'namcnt-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  or'nament-ing,  ornament-or ; 

Ornamental,  or'.na.men".tul;   ornamental -ly. 

Ornamentation,  or'.na.men.tay".*Jiiin.     (Lat.  ornumentum.) 

Ornate,  or.nute',  elaborately  decorated ;  ornate'-ly,  ornate'-ness. 

Latin  orndtus  orndre,  to  adorn  (Greek  hdra,  beauty). 
Ornith-  (before  vowels),  ornitho-  (before  cons.),  or'.nith.o  (Greek 

prefix),  bird,  pertaining  to  birds  (ornis,  gen.  ornlthos). 
Ornith-icknite,  or'.ni.thik".nite,  fossil  footmarks  of  birds. 
Greek  ornilh-  ichnos,  a  bird's  foot-print  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil). 
Ornitho- copros,  or'.nith.o.kop".ros,  birds'  dung. 
Greek  ornitho-  [ornis,  yen.  ornlthos],  koprds,  dung  of  birds. 
Ornittoid-ichnites,    or'.m.thoid-ik'.nltes,    bird -like    foot- 
prints in  mineral  strata.     (Same  as  ornith-ichnites,  but  a 
more  modest  term,  as  it  merely  states  the  marks  to  be 
like  the  foot-prints  of  a  bird,  and  not  that  they  are  so.) 
Gk.  ornitho-  eidos,  ichnos,  bird-like  foot-prints  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil). 
Ornitho-lites,  or.riith'.o.lites,  fossil  remains  of  birds. 
Greek  ornitho-  [ornis,  gen.  ornlthos]  lithos,  stone  birds. 
Ornitho-logy,  or'.m.thol".o.d/y,i\}nt  part  of  Natural  History 
which  treats  of  birds;  ornithological,  or'.nllJi.(>.lod<j".i.kal; 
omithological-ly ;  ornithologist,  or'.ni.tlwl".o,djist. 
Greek  ornitho-  Itigds,  treatise  on  birds. 
Ornitho-mancy,  or'.mtli.o.man".sij,  divination  by  birds. 
Greek  ornitJio-  forms,  yen.  ornlthos]  manteia,  divination  by  birds. 
Ornitho -rhynchus,  or'.mth.o.rin".kus,  the  plat'ypus. 
Greek  ormtho-rhu-gchos,  bird-beaked  mammal  (like  a  duck's  beak). 
Orography,  o.rog'.rii.fy,  a  description  of  mountains ;  orographist. 

Greek  oros  graphd,  I  describe  mountains. 

Crology,  o.rdl.o.djy,  a  treatise  on  mountains;    orol'ogist,  oro- 
logical.     (Greek  dro*  logos,  a  treatise  on  mountains.) 
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Orphan.     Often.     (Orpin.     Orpine.     Orphean.     See  below.) 
Orphan,  or'.f'n,  a  child  hereft  of  one  or  both   parents; 

orphan-age,  an  asylum  for  orphans.     (Greek  orphanos.) 
Often,  of.'n,  frequently.    (Old  English  oft,  comp.  oftor.) 
Orphean,  or.fe'.an  (not  or'.fe.an),  pertaining  to  Orpheus  (or'.fuce) ; 
Orphic,  as  Orphic  legends,  Orphic  rites,  Orphic  hymns,  etc. 
Orpheon,  or'.fe.on,  a  musical  instrument. 
Latin  Orpheus  and  OrpMcus,  adj.  of  Orpheus  (or'.fuce). 
Orpin,  or'.pln  (contraction  of  or'piment),  a  yellow  colour  (Fr.) 
Orpiment,  or'.pi.ment,  king's  yellow. 
Corruption  of  Latin  auri-pigmentum,  gold-coloured  pigment. 
Orpine,  or'. pin,  the  rose-plant,  the  sedum.     (French  orpin.} 
Orrery,  or're.ry.  Horary,  hd'.ra.ry,  noting  the  hours.  (Lat.  hora.) 
Orrery,  an  astronomical  toy,  named  by  Sir  Kichard  Steel 

in  honour  of  Charles  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery. 
Or'ris  (a  corruption  of  iris),  the  flag-flower  or  fleur-de-lis ; 

Orris-root,  the  dried  root  of  the  Florentine  iris. 
Ort.    Ought.    Aught.    Nought.    Naught.    Orts.    Ords.    Oddi 
Ort,  a  fragment,  a  bit  dropped  from  the  mouth  in  feeding. 
Orts,  fragments.     Ords,  beginnings.     (One  of  these  two 

words  is  corrupted  in  the  phrase  odds  and  ends.) 
"Ort,"  Old  Eng.  orett{ari\,  to  spoil.     "Ord,"  O.  E.  ord,  a  beginning. 
Ought,  awt,  anything.    Nought,  nawt,  nothing. 
Aught,  awt,  the  least  jot.    Naught,  something  worthless. 
" Ought,"  Old  English  dht,  n6M.    "Aught,"  Old  English  dht,  ndlit. 
Odd,  peculiar,  not  even.     (Welsh  odid.) 

Ortho-  (Greek  prefix),  right,  straight  (orthos,  erect,  straight,  &T.) 
Ortho-can'thus,  fossil  fin-spines  of  the  coal  measures. 
Greek  ortho-  [orthos]  akanthus,  straight  spines  or  thorns. 
Ortho-ceras,  or.rhos'.e.ras,  a  genus  of  shells  tapering  to  a 

point  like  a  horn.     Ortho-ceratidse,  -se.rdt'.i.de. 
Greek  ortho-  keras,  straight  horn  (-idee,  a  group  or  family). 
Ortho-clase,  potash  felspar,  so  called  from  its  cleavage. 
Greek  ortho-  [orthos]  kldsis,  straight  fracture.    (Orth'.d.klds.J 
Ortho-dox,  opinions  in  accordance  with  the  national  church 
and  national  laws  :  In  Turkey  Mahometanism,  in  China 
Buddism,  in  England  accordance  with  the  "  Thirty-nine 
Articles"  is  religious  orthodoxy.     Ortho-doxy. 
Greek  ortho-  [orthos]  doxa,  right  opinions. 
Ortho-dromics,  or.rhod'.ro.miks,  the  art  of  sailing  on  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle,  that  is,  straight  sailing. 
Orthodromy,  or.rhod' '.ro.my ;  orthodromic,  -milt. 
Greek  ortho-  [orthos]  drSmOs,  [taking]  the  straight  course. 
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Ortho-epy,  or.rho'.e.py  (not  or.rhe'.o.py'),  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  words.    (See  Orthography.) 
Orthoepic,  or' '.rho.ep" '.ik ;  orthoep'ical,  -Ml. 
Orthoepist,  or.rho'.e.pist  (not  or.rhe'.o.pist). 

Greek  ortho-  [orthos]  £p6s,  [speaking]  words  aright. 

Ortho-graphy,  or.rhog'.rd.fy,  correct  spelling;  orthographic, 
or.rJio.graf'.ik;  orthographical,  -kul;  orthographical-ly ; 
orthographer,  or.rlwg'.ru.fer ;  orthog'raphist. 

Greek  ortho-  [orthos]  grapho,  I  write  correctly. 

Ortho-nota,  orth'.o.nu".tah,  &  subgenus  of  shells  with 
straight  plaited  backs.  Orthono'tus,  one  of  the  ortho- 
nota.  (Greek  ortho-  [orthos]  ndtos,  straight  back.) 

Ortho-podist  (not  orthopedist),  or.rhop'.o.dist,  one  who  cures 
deformities  of  the  feet.  (Incorrectly  spelt  orthopedist.) 

Greek  ortho-  pous,  gen.  pddos,  straight  feet,    -pedist  would  be  Latin. 

Ortho-pncea,  or'.Thop.ne".ah,  a  diseased  state  in  which  a 
person  can  breathe  easily  only  in  an  upright  position. 

(This  word  should  be  orthopnoa,  or.rhdp'.nd'.ah,  without  the  diph- 
thong which  makes  it  dialectic  irvoi^  for  irvo-f),  Dor.  wod. 
Greek  ortho-  [orthos]  pn£6, 1  breathe  [only  being]  upright. 

Ortho-posdia,  or' '.rho.pe" '.di.ah  (should  be  -pe.di'.ali),  the 

cure  of  deformities  of  the  human  body,  v.  Orthopedist. 
Greek  ortho-[oTihos]paideia,  straight  rearing. 

Ortho-ptera,  or.Thop'.te.rah,  an  order  of  insects  which  have 

their  two  outer  wings  disposed  in  straight  folds,  as  the 

grasshopper,  house-cricket,  &c.;  orthop'ter  or  orthop'te- 

ran,  one  of  the  orthoptera ;  orthopterous,  or.rhop'.te.riis. 

Greek  ortho-  [orthos]  pt#ra,  [having]  straight  wings. 

Ortho-tropous,  or.rJwt' '.ro.pus  (in  Bot.),  having  the  embryo 
in  a  seed  lying  straight  towards  the  eye  (or  hilum),  as  in 
the  bean.  (Gk.  ortho-trepo,  I  turn  straight  [to  the  eye]). 

Ortolan,  or'.to.lun,  a  ,bird  which  frequents  garden  hedges  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  (Ital.  ortolano,  a  gardener  or  ortolan.) 

-ory  (Lat.  -ori[us],  -onfum]),  nouns.  The  place  where,  the  thing 
which :  dormitory,  where  persons  sleep ;  alimony. 

Oscillate,  os'.sil.ate.    Osculate,  os'.hu.late,  to  come  in  contact. 
Oscillate,  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards;    os'cillat-ed 

(Eule  xxxvi.),  os'cillat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  os'cillating-ly. 
Oscillation,  os' \sil.lay" '.shun ;  oscillatory,  os'.sil.ld.t'ry. 
Os'cillating    engine,   a   marine  engine  with  a  vibrating 

cylinder.     (Latin  oscillare,  to  swing ;  oscillatio.) 
Osculate,  os'.ku.late.     Oscillate,  os'.sil.late  (see  above). 

Osculate,  to  kiss,  to  come  in  contact  with  fns  a  curve  with 

52—2 
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a  circle,  to  adhere  closely  (as  caterpillars,  &c.);  osculat-ed 

(R.  xxxvi.),  os'culat-ing  (R.  xix.);  oscillatory,  os'ku.la.t'ry. 

Oscula,  Ss'.kii.lah,  the  large  pores  of  sponges.    Oscular,  adj. 

Osculation,  os' '.kti.lay" '.shun ;  os'culant;  oscule,  os'.kule,  a 

small  two-lipped  aperture.    (Latin  osculdre,  osciilum.) 
-ose  (Lat.  os[its],  adjectives,  full  of:  verbose,  full  of  words. 
Osior,  D'.zher.    Hosier,  ho.zher.    Hosea,  ho.ze'.ah,  the  prophet. 
Osier,  a  willow ;    osiered,  d'.zherd,  covered   with  osiers ; 

osier-holt,  land  where  osiers  are  cultivated. 

Hosier,  a  dealer  in  hose.    (0.  E.  hose,  covering  for  the  legs.) 

Fr.  osier;  Gk.  oisita.     "  Osier-holt"  (holt,  Old  Eng.  a  wood,  a  grove.) 

Osnaburg,  os'.na.burg,  a  coarse  linen  from  Osnaburg,  Hanover. 

Ospray  [or  osprey],  the  great  sea-eagle.     (Corruption  of  osfray.) 

Latin  ossifraga  (os  frang&re,  to  break  bones),  the  bone-breaker. 
Osseous,   os'.se.fis,  bony,  resembling  bone.      Osseous  breccia, 
brecchia   is   a  conglomerate  of  fragments,  and   osseous 
brecchia  is  a  conglomerate  of  bony  fragments. 
Osseter,  os'.se.ter,  a  species  of  sturgeon. 
Latin  ossZus  (os,  gen.  ossis  ;  Greek  SsWtin,  a  bone). 
Ossi-  (Lat.  prefix),  bone,  bony,  made  of  bone.     (See  Osteo-.) 
Ossi-cle,  8s'.sf.Jc'l,  a  little  bone  like  the  "  bones"  of  encrinites. 
Latin  ossi-  [os,  gen.  ossis]  with  -ctilum,  diminutive. 
Ossi-ferous,  os.si/'.e.rus,  producing  bone. 
Latin  ossi-  [os,  gen.  ossis]  ff.rens,  bone-producing. 
Ossi-fy,  os'.sl.fy,  to  convert  into  bone ;  ossifies,  os'.si.fize ; 
ossified,    os'.si.fide    (Rule    xi.);     os'sifl-er,    ossify -ing; 
ossific,  os.sif'.ik,  having  poAver  to  ossify. 
Ossification,  os'.si.fi.kay".shun,  conversion  to  bone. 
Latin  ossi-ftcio  [facio],  to  make  bone  ;  French  ossification. 
Ossi-vorous,  os.aw'.o.rus,  bone-eating. 
Latin  ossi-  [os,  gen.  ossis]  vordre,  to  devour  bones. 
Ostitis,  os.'.ti'.tis,  inflammation  of  a  bone.     (Greek  osfion, 

a  bone,  with  -Itis,  which  denotes  inflammation.) 
Ostensible,  os.tcn'.si.b'l.  apparent,  avowed  but  not  real ;  osten- 
sibly,    os.ten'.si.bly.       Ostensibility,     os.ten'.si.bil".Lty ; 
ostensive,  os.ten'.sw ;  osten'sive-ly ;  ostent',  appearance. 
Ostentation,  os' .ten.tay" .shun,  display,  pai-ade,  show. 
Ostentatious,  os' '.ten.tay" '.shus  ;  ostentatious-ly ; 

ostentatious-ness,  vanity  shown  in  obtrusive  display. 
Latin   ostentatlo,    ostentio,   v.    ostendo,  supine   ostentum   or  -sum 
(os  [ob]  tendo,  to  stretch  out  or  display) ;  Trench  ostentation. 

Csteo-,  os'.te.o-  (Greek  prefix,  similar  to  the  Latin  ossi-,  q.v.), 
bone,  bony,  pertaining  to  bones.     (Gresk  ostcon,  a  bone.) 
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Osteo-colla,  og'.te.o.kt>l".laJi,  a  c-nrbonate  of  lime  precipi- 
tated by  water  on  sticks,  and  other  substances. 
Greek  osteo-  [ostSon]  kolla,  bone  glue.    From  the  notion  that  it  has 

the  power  of  uniting  broken  bones. 
Osteo-dentine,  os'.te.o.deri'.tine,  a  modification  of  dentine 

or  tooth-bone  found  in  the  centre  of  whales'  teeth. 
(The  word  should  be  ossi-dentine  (Latin)  or  osco-dontine  (Greek). 

"Osteodentine,"  a  hybrid,  is  partly  Greek  and  partly  Latin. 
Greek  os<eo-[ost6on] ;  Latin  dens,  gen.  dentis,  a  tooth. 
Osteo-geny,   f>g'.te.ndg".e.mj,  formation    of   bone;     osteo- 

genesis,  os'.te.o.dj$n".e.sis  (same  meaning). 
Greek  osteo-  [ostgon]  gennao  or  gSntsis,  genesis  of  bone. 
Osteo-graphy,  os'.te.og".ra.fy,  scientific  description  of  the 

bones ;  osteographer,  os'.te.og".ru.fer. 
Greek  osteo-  [ostgon]  grapho,  I  describe  the  bones. 
Osteo-lepis,  os'.te.oU'.e.pis,  a  fossil  scaly  fish  found  in  the 

Old  Red  Sandstone.     (Greek  lepis,  a  scale.) 
Its  scales  have  an  enamelled  bony  appearance. 
Osteo-logy,  os'.te.ol".o.djy,  that  part  of  comparative  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  bony  fabric  of  different  animals  ; 
osteological,  os'.te.o.lodg".i.kul;   osteological-ly ;    osteo. 
logist,  os'.te.oV'.o.djist  or  osteol'oger. 
Greek  oslio-  [ostfion]  logos,  treatise  about  the  bones. 
Osteo-inalaliia,   os'.te.o-mu.luli".i.ah,    a   softening    of   the 

bonee.     (Greek  osteo-  muluhia,  softness  of  bone.) 
Ostler,  ijst'.ler  (corrupt  form  of  Hostler),  one  who  has  the  care 
of  the  horses  at  an  hotel;  ostlery  (corrupt,  of  hostlery). 
Old  Fr.  hostelicr,  hostdlerie  now  Mtellerie;  Lat.  hostis,  a  guest. 
Ostraceons,  os.tray'.sc.iis,  pertaining  to  the  oyster  family. 

Ostracea,   os.tray'.sc.ah,    the    oyster    family ;     ostracean, 
bs.tray'.se.an,one  of  the  ostracea;  ostreose,  os'.tre.ose,  full 
of  oysters.   (Lat.  ostrea,  ostracium,  ostreusus ;  Gk.  ostreon.) 
Ostracism,  os'.tra.sizm,  banishment  by  the  popular  voice. 

Ostracize  (E.  xxxii.),  os'.tru.slze,  to  banish...;   os'tracised 

(Ssyl.),  os'traclz  ing,  R.  xix.   (Gk.  ostrakizo,  ostrukismos.) 

From  ostrflJcon,  a  potsherd  or  earthen  tablet  (not  ostrfon,  an  oyster). 

At  Athens  the  citizens  had  the  right  of  banishing  anyone  whose 

power  they  thought  likely  to  threaten  the  liberty  of  the  state. 

They  recorded  their  votes  on  earthen  tablets  called  ostraka. 

Ostracite,  os'.tra.site,  a  fossil  oyster.     (Lat.  ostrea,  -its,  a  fossil.) 
An  ill-compounded  word,  as  -ite  is  Greek,  not  Latin  in  this  sense. 

Ostrich,  os'.tricJi,  a  bird.     (Fr.  autruche ;  Lat.  avis-struthio.) 

Greek  stroufhos,  any  bird,  a  sparrow,  an  eagle,  or  an  ostrich.    The 
French  au-  (avis,  a  bird)  prefixed  seems  quite  meaningless. 

Ostrogoth,  os'.tro.goth,  an  E.  Goth.     Vis'igoth,  a  W.  Goth. 

0»£ro=Eastern,  Visi= Western,  Eastern  and  Western  Goths. 
-ot,  a  termination  of  nouns  both  native  and  Lat.    Sometimes  dim. 
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Other,  urh'.er,  someone  else,  something  else,  not  the  same; 
each-other;  other-wise,  urh'.er-wize,  else,  by  other 
means,  in  other  respects. 

0.  E.  other.    "Otherwise"  is  other  wisa,  other  way,  manner,  reason,  &c. 
Otiose,  v'.shi.ose  (-ose,  full  oi,-otium,  leisure).     Latin  dtiosus. 
Ot-,  Oto-  (Gk.  prefix),  the  ear,  pertaining  to  the  ear  (ous,  gen.  6tos). 
Otitis,  o.tl'.tis,  inflammation  of  the  ear.    (See  Ostitis.) 
Greek  ot-  [ous,  gen.  Otos],  the  ear  (-itis,  denotes  inflammation). 
Oto-lite,  o'.to.llte,  the  fossil  ear  of  a  mollusc  (-ite,  a  fossil) ; 
oto-lith,  o'.to.lith,  the  ear-stone,  a  small  mass  of  chalk 
steeped  in  a  liquid  in  the  ear -vestibule  of  serpents,  fishes, 
and  molluscs.   (Gk.  ous,  gen.  6tos  lithos,  stone  of  the  ear.) 
Oto-pteris,  o.top'.te.ns,  fossil  ferns  with  ear-shaped  projec- 
tions.    (Greek  ous,  gen.  6tos  pteris,  ear  ferns.) 
Otorrhcea,  o'.to.ree".ah,  a  discharge  from  the  ear. 
This  compound  is  ill-formed,  the  Greek  would  be  otorroia,  whero 
the  second  r  compensates  for  the  h  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
the  middle  of  a  Greek  word,  <ir6[s]  ptu. 

Oto-scope,  u'.to.skupe,  an  instrument  for  inspecting  the  ear. 
Greek  ous,  gen.  6tos  skopfo,  I  inspect  the  ear. 
(Except  in  phantascope,  periscope,  and  telescope,  the  vowel  before 

-scope  is  always  -o-,  Rule  Ixxiii.) 
Ottava  rima,  ot.tah'.vah  re'.mah,  a  stanza  of  eight  lines,  like 

Byron's  Don  Juan.     (Italian  eight  [line]  rhymes.) 
Otter.     Hotter.     Otto  or  Ottar. 

Otter,  (male)  dog  otter,  (fern.)  bitch  otter,  ot'.ter,  an 

amphibious  animal.     (Old  English  oter,  an  otter.) 
Hotter,  hot'.ter,  comp.  of  hot.     (Old  English  hdt,  hot.) 
Ottar,  Otto  or  Attar,  oil  of  roses  (Arabic). 
Ottoman,  ot'.to.man,  a  kind  of  sofa,  Turkish ;  Ottoman  empire. 
From  Othman  or  Osman,  a  sultan  who  assumed  the  government  in  1300. 
Ouch,  oivch  (to  rhyme  with  couch),  the  collet  or  "setting"  of  a 

precious  stone,  a  gold  ornament  (Exodus  xxxix.  13. ) 
-ough.     Tbis  termination  is  very  irregular.    It  represents  eight 
distinct  sounds,  and  if  final  -t  is  added  a  ninth  sound  is 
required :  the  following  are  the  examples : 

(1)  =  awf:  as  cough. 

(2)  =off:  as  trough. 

(3)  =  uf:  as  chough,  enough,  hough,  (verb),  rough,  sough, 

(4)  =  o :  as  dough,  though. 

(5)  =  oo :  as  through. 

(6)  =  ow  (to  rhyme  with  "now"):  as  plough. 

(7)  =  aw :    as  bought,  brought,    (?)  drought,  fought,  nought, 

ought,  sought,  thought,  wrought, 

(8)  =  ok :  as  hough  (noun). 

(9)  =  urrah :  as  thorough. 
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Ought,  Aught  (both  awt).    Nought,  Naught  (both  nawt). 

Ought,  anything,  to  be  in  duty  bound.    Nought,  nothing. 
Aught,  the  smallest  modicum.  Naught,  something  worthless. 

Old  English  6ht,  ought ;  dht,  aught ;  n-6ht,  nought ;  n-dlit,  naught. 
' '  Ought "  (verb),  Old  Eng.  dg[an],  to  owe  ;  past  dht,  past  part.  dgen. 
fit  will  be  observed  tJtat  the  "-«-"  represents  the  lost  accent,  and  the 
"g"  is  interpolated  to  represent  a  guttural  sound.} 

Ounce,  a  long-tailed  leopard,  the  12th  part  of  a  lb  (Troy),  and 
the  10th  part  of  an  ordinary  or  avoirdupoise  pound. 

"Ounce"  (the  animal),  Fr.  on.ce  forin6,  selon  Koquefort,  de  lynx. 
"Ounce"  (weight),  Fr.  once;  Lat.  uncia,  i.e.,  una  pars  ex  duOdGcim. 

-our  (Latin  suffix  -or),  state,  quality,  agent.    (See  -or.) 

The  introduction  of  the  -u-  in  words  originally  Latin,  is  lip- 
cause  they  come  to  us  indirectly  through  the  French.    In 
native  words,  as  neighbour,  it  represents  a  lost  accent. 
Only  nineteen  words  have  retained  this  French  form.    They  are — 


Eng. 

Fr. 

Lat.                Eng. 

Fr. 

Lat. 

Candour 

candeur 

candor 

rigour 

rigeur 

rigor 

clamour 

clameur 

clamor 

rumour 

rumeur 

rumor 

colour 

coleur 

color 

saviour 

sauveur 

salvator 

favour 

faveur 

favor 

splendour 

splendeur 

splendor 

fervour 

ferveur 

fervor 

tenour 

teneur 

tenor 

honour 

honeur 

honor 

tumour 

tumeur 

tumor 

humour 

huineur 

humor 

valour 

valeur 

valor 

labour 

labeur 

labor 

vapour 

vctpeur 

vapor 

odour 

odeur 

odor 

vigour 

vigeur 

vigor 

Dolour  is  vacillating,  Savour  is  not  Latin,  "Succour"  is  the  French 
secours,  and  "Tambour"  the  French  tambourin. 

Our,  owr,  belonging  to  us.  Hour,  8wr,  time  (sixty  minutes), 
ourself,  plu.  ourselves.  "  Ourself "  is  regal  style,  but "  our- 
selves" is  general.  Ours,  possessive  case  of  us,  plu.  of  I. 

"Our"  is  a  possessive  adjective  pronoun,  and  the  final  -r  is  the  old 
plural  adjectival  ending  ou-r,  i.e.,  ow-rc  for  u-re.  The  same 
suffix  appears  in  "you-r"=eow-er,  "he-r"=7i.i-re,  and  "their." 

Pronoun  Sing.  N.  ic,   G.  min,  D.  me,  Ace.  mec. 
Plu.  N.  we,  Q.  User,  D.  Us,   Ace.  aisic. 

Ouranography,  a  description  of  the  heavens  and  its  hosts. 
Greek  owranGs  grapho,  I  describe  the  heavens. 

-ous  (Latin  -MS  and  os[us]),  adjectives.    If  from  -osus,  "  full  of.'* 

(In  Chem.)  -ous  denotes  an  acid  with  less  oxygen  than  -ic  : 

,    thus  sulphur -ic  acid  is  an  acid  with  the  greatest  possible 

amount  of  oxygen,  but  sulphur-ous  acid  is  an  acid  with  a 

smaller  amount  of  oxygen. 

Ousel,  oo'.zel,  a  blackbird,  one  of  the  thrush  family.    (0.  E.  osle.) 

Oust,  owst  (to  rhyme  with  soused,  not  with  roost),  to  eject; 
oust'-ed,  oust'-ing.  (Fr.  oster,  now  6ter,  to  remove.) 

Out,  owt,  not  in,  not  at  home,  aloud.    (Old  English  tit.) 
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Out-  (prefix),  beyond,  exceeding,  above  (prefixed  to  words  of 

any  language,  English,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  &c.) 
Out-balance  (one  -1-),  to  exceed  in  weight.    (Fr.  balance.) 
Out-bid',  to  exceed  the  bid  of  others;  outbidd'-ing,  out- 

bidd'-en,  outbidd'-er  (Kule  iv.) 
Old  English  ut  bidd[an],  past  bced,  past  part,  bedcn. 
Out'-bound  [a  ship]  or  Out'ward-bound,  bound  to  a  foreign 

country.     (Old  Eng.  ut-bundcn,  v.  bind[an],  p.  band,  &c.) 
Out'-break,  -brake,  an  emeute,  eruption.     (0.  E.  ut  brece.) 
Out'-building,  an  outhouse.    (Old  English  ut  byldung.) 
Out'-burst,  an  explosion,  a  breaking  out.     (0.  E.  fit  berst.) 
Out'-cast,  a  vagabond,  an  outlaw.     (Old  Eng.  ut  ceaster.) 
Out'-come,  the  effect,  the  result.    (Old  English  utcum.) 
Out'-crop,  the  exposed  edge  of  a  stratum. 

To  crop  out,  to  show  itself,  as  a  stratum  thrust  up  to  the 

earth's  surface.     (Old  English  ut  crop.) 
Out'-cry,  plu.  outcries,  -krlze,  clamour,  cry  of  distress  or 

dissatisfaction.     (Old  English  ut;  "Welsh  en.) 
Out-do',  -doo,  to  surpass,  to  over-reach ;  out-does,  -dfiz  ; 

out-doing,  -doo. ing ;  out-done,  -dun.     (Old  Eng.  ut  do.) 
Out'-door  [relief],  -rc.leef,  relief  given  to  the  poor  without 

residence  in  a  union.     Out-of-doors,  out  of  the  house. 
Out'-er,  external,  opposed  to  Inner,  internal. 

Outer-most,  furthest  out.    Inner-most,  furthest  in. 

"Outermost"  and  "Innermost"  are  not  most  outer  and  most  inntr, 
but  corruptions  of  utem£st,  innemuat,  most  without,  most  within. 

Out'-fit,  an  equipment ;  out-fitt'ed,  equipped ;  out-fitt'ing; 
out'fitt-er,  a  dealer  in  all  things  required  by  emigrants. 

Out-flank',  to  extend  a  line  of  battle  beyond  that  of  an 
adversary ;  outflanked'  (2  syl.),  outflank'-ing.  (Fr.Jlanc.) 

Out'-flow,  an  efflux;  out-flowed.     (Old  Eng.  utfldwe.) 

Out-fly,  to  fly  beyond;    out-flies,  -fiize ;    out-flew,  out- 
flown.     To  fly  out,  to  fly  abroad,  to  get  into  a  passion. 
Old  English  tit  fie6g[an\,  pasted/I,  past  part,  jlogen 

Out-gen'eral,  to  out  manoeuvre;  out-gen'eralled,  -raid. 

Out'-goings,  expenses,  opposed  to  Incomings. 
Out-going  tenant,  the  tenant  on  the  point  of  leaving. 
Incoming  tenant,  the  new  tenant.    To  go  out,  to  go  into 
the  open  air,  to  attend  parties.    (0.  E.  ut  gong  or  gang.) 

Outgrow',   to   grow   too   large   or   too   old    for  a   thing; 
out-grew',  oiit-grown',  out-growing. 

To  grow  out  of,  to  arise  from. 
Old  English  tit  (jr6iv[un],  past  grcow,  past  part,  groiven. 
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Out'-guard,  -gard,  the  guard  furthest  from  the  main  army. 

Outer-guard,  the  guard  posted   outside  the  door  of  a 

"lodge."      Inner-guard,    the    guard    posted    within    a 

"  lodge."     Terms  of  fence.     (Old  English  ut  iceard.) 
Out-Herod,  -her'rod,  to  hector  and  bounce  ahout  more  than 

the  actors   of  ting  Herod  in  the   old   Miracle  plnys; 

out-Herod-ed,  -Mr'rod-ed;  out- Herod-ing. 

To  out.Herod  Herod,  to  outrage  by  exaggeration. 
Out'-house,  a  building  not  attached  to  the  dwelling. 
Out-ing,  a  holiday,  an  excursion.     (Old  English  ut[iari\.) 
Out-land'ish,  foreign,  vulgar ;  outland'ish-ness. 
Old  English  utlenda,  a  foreigner ;  utlendc,  foreign  ;  •Atlendisc. 
Out-last',  to  last  longer  than ;  outlast'-ed,  outlast'-ing. 
Out'-law,  one  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  law,  to  proscribe ; 

out'lawed,-Zawd;  outlaw-in^.  Out'law-ry.  (O.R.utlaga.) 
Out'lay,  expenditure.    Lay  out,  to  expend,  to  plan. 
Outleap, -Zeej),  to  leap  beyond;  out-leapt.  (O.E.'dthledp[ari].) 
Out'let,  an  egress.     (Old  English  ut  let,  out  let.) 
Outlie',  to  lie  outrageously ;  outlied',  -lldc ;  outly'ing. 
Old  English  tit  U(j[an]  or  Ic6g[an],  past  le&j,  past  part.  log™. 
'Outline  (2  syl.),  a  contour,  to  delineate ;  out'lined  (2  syl.), 

out'lln-ing,  R.  xix.     (Old  Eng.  ut,  Lat.  linea,  v.  Unco.) 
Out-ly'ing,  lying  beyond,  outside;  outli'er.  (0.  E.wi  lig[an].) 
Out'-most,  most  remote  from  the  middle;   out'ennosl. 

TTt'most,  the  most  possible ;  uttermost.     (0.  E.  utmest.) 
Out-manoeuvre,  -ma.nu'.ver,  to  out-wit.    (Fr.  manccuvre.) 
Out-march',  to  march  faster  than  ;    outmarched  (2  syl.), 

outmarch  -ing.     To  march  oi;t,  to  leave. 
Old  English  ut,  French  marcher. 
Out-num'ber,  to  exceed  in  number;  outnumbered,  -mtm'.- 

berd;  outnum'ber-ing1.     (Old  Eng.  ut,  Fr.  nombrer.) 
Out'-pensioner,  -peri .shiin.er,  a  pensioner  not  required  to 

reside  in  an  almshouse.     (Old  Eng.  ut,  Fr.  pcnsionnaire.) 
Out'-port,  a  port  at  some  distance  from  the  main  port. 
Out'-post,  a  station  or  company  of  soldiers  iu  advance  of  the 

main  body.     (Old  English  ut;  French  poste.) 
Out'-pour,  a  stream,  a  torrent ;  out-pour'ing. 

To  pour  out,  to  decant,  to  transfuse.  (0.  E.  ut,  Welsh  bwrw.) 
Out'-put,  poot  (in  Mining),  the  quantity  of  metal  or  coal 

cut  out  by  the  miners  ready  to  be  carted  away.     To  put 

out,  to  turn  forth,  to  perplex.     (0.  E.  ut,  Dutch  pooten.) 
Out'-rage,  a  wanton  insult  or  violence,  to  treat  with...; 

out'raged  (2  syl.),  out'ragp-ing  (Rule  xix.),  out'.ra.djinfj. 
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Outrageous,  out.ru'. djus,  furious,  excessive;  outra'geous-ly, 

outrageous-ness,  out.ray'.djus.ness. 

Fr.  outrage,  outrageux  (Latin  ultra  agfre,  to  act  beyond  propriety.) 
Outre  (French),  oo.tray',  extravagant,  eccentric. 
Out-reach',  -reech,  to  extend  beyond;  outreached'  (2  syl.), 

outreach'-ing.     To  reach  out,  to  stretch  forth. 
Old  English  titrdc[ari\,  past  -rdhte,  past  part.  -ge-rAM. 
Out-ride',   to  ride   faster  than ;    out-rode,   out-ridd'en ; 

ouf  rld-er,  one  who  rides  on  horseback  to  accompany 

others  in  a  carriage.    To  ride  out,  to  take  a  ride ;  rode- 

out,  ridd'en  out,  rld-ing  out  (Rule  xix.) 
Old  English  tit  rid[ari\,  past  rod,  past  part,  riden,  tit  rfdere. 
Out-rlg'ger,  a  spar  rigged  out  to  windward  from  the  cross- 
trees  to  spread  the  breast-backstays  to  windward. 
Old  English  wrlg[an],  to  rig,  with  tit. 
Outright',  -rite,  utterly.    (Old  English  ut  riht.) 
Out.roar',  to  roar  louder  than;   outroared'  (2  syl.),  out- 

roar'-ing.    To  roar  out,  to  bellow  aloud. 
Old  English  tit  rdr[iari],  past  tit  rdrodc,  past  part,  tit  rdrod. 
Out-run',  to  excel  in  running ;  outran',  outrunn'-ing,  out'- 

runn-er.    To  run  out,  to  run  into  the  open  air,  to  exhaust. 
Old  English  lit  r<nn[a»],  past  tit  ran. 

Out-sail',  to  leave  rival  sails  in  the  rear;  out-sailed',  -saild. 
Old  English  tit  segel[iari],  past  segelode,  past  part,  segelod. 
Out-sell',  to  sell  more  or  better  than;  outsold',  out-sell'- 

ing.     To  sell  out,  to  sell  all ;  sold  out,  stock  all  sold. 

Old  English  tit  syll[ari],  past  sealde,  past  part,  seald. 

Out'-set,  the  starting.    To  set  out,  to  start  forth,  to  arrange. 

Out-shine',  to  excel  in  lustre ;  out-shone.    (0.  E.  ut  scinan.) 

Out-side',  the  external  part,  superficial.  Out'sides  (2  syl.),  the 

outside  quires  of  a  ream  of  paper.    (Old  English  ut  side.) 
Out'skirts,  border,  suburb.     (Old  English  Hi  sceat.) 
Outspoke'  (in  Poetry),  spoke;  outspok'en,  fearless  of  speech, 

frank.    (Old  English  ut  spr6c[an],  sprcec,  sprocen.) 
Outspread',  -spred,  to  expand,  extend,  diffuse ;  outspread'- 

ing.     (Old  English  ut  spr<Ed[ari].) 
Out'-standing  [debts],  not  yet  collected.    Standing  out. 
Old  English  tit  and  standlam],  standede,  standung. 
Out-step,  to  go  beyond.    To  step  out,  to  come  forth,  to 

walk  or  march  vigorously.    (Old  English  stepp[an}.) 
Out-stretch',  to  stretch   beyond;    outstretched'  (2  syl.), 

outstretch'-ing.    To  stretch  out,  to  reach  forth. 
Old  English  lit  strecc[ari),  past  strehte,  past  part,  streht. 
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Out-strip',  to  outran ;  outstripped'  (2  syl.),  outstripp'-ing, 

Rule  iv.    (Old  English  ut  beatrijp[an].) 
Out-vie',  -vi,  to  surpass  in  rivalry ;  out-vied',  oiitvy'-ing. 
Out- vote',  to  defeat  by  obtaining  more  votes;  outvot'-ed, 

defeated  by  votes;  outvot'-ing  (Rule  xix.);  outvot'-er. 
Old  English  tit;  French  voter  (Latin  voveo,  supine  votwm), 
Out'ward,  external,  as  outward  appearances,  opposed  to 

inward.     Outwards,  adv.,  opposed  to  inwards. 

Out'-ward-ly.     Outward  bound,  bound  to  a  foreign  port, 

opposed  to  homeward  bound. 

Old  English  •utvieard,  titweardes  (-es,  termination  of  adverbs). 
Out-weigh',  -way,  to  overbalance;   out- weighed",  -wade; 

outweigh'-ing.     To  weigh  out,  to  weigh  into  portions. 
Old  English  ut  weg[ari],  past  wa>g,  past  part,  ge-wegen. 
Out-wit',  to  overreach;  outwitt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  outwitt'-ing, 

B.  iv.     (Old  Eng.  ut  wit[an],  past  -wiste,  past  p.  -witen.) 
Out' work,  out'.wurk,  a  work  of  defence  between  the  enceinte 

and  the  glacis.    (Old  English  {it  weorc  or  wore.) 

Ouzel,  oo'.zcl,  the  "  dipper,"  &c.    Ou'sel,  a  blackbird. 

The  water  ouzel  is  the  ' '  dipper  "  which  resembles  a  kingfisher. 

The  spelling  of  these  two  words  is  not  strictly  observed.    Thus  1594 

"  House-doves  are  white  and  oozels  blackebirds  be." 

"Alas  !  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow."    2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

"  The  ousel-cock  so  block  of  hue."   Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii  1. 

Ova,  plu.,  o'.vah,  eggs  of  insects,  <fcc.    Over,  O'.vcr,  above,  past. 
Oval,  o'.v'l,  oblong  like  an  egg ;  oval-ly. 
Ovary,  plu.  ovaries,  o'.va.riz  (Rule  xliv.),  a  hollow  case  iu 
plants  enclosing  the  young  seeds.     Ovarian,  o.vair'ri.an. 
Ovarious,  o.vair'ri.us,  consisting  of  eggs. 
Ovarium,  plu.  ovaria,  o.vair'rt.ah,  an  ovary. 
Ovate,  o.vate',  in  the  form  of  an  egg. 
Ovate-lanceolate,  -Ian' '.se.o.late  (in  Hot.),  in  shape  be- 

tween  an  egg  and  a  spear-head. 

Lat.  6vum,  plu.  6va,  tivalis,  dvdtus.    "Over,"  Old  Eng.  ober,  rf/er. 
Oven,  uv"n,  a  contrivance  for  baking.    (Old  English  6fen.) 
Over,  u'.ver,  above,  past.    Ova,  o'.vah,  eggs  of  insects,  &c. 
Over  again,  once  more;  over  against,  opposite; 

over  and  above,  beside,  extra ;  over  and  over,  repeatedly. 
To  give  over,  to  cease  from,  to  consider  hopeless. 
To  throw  over,  to  desert;  all  over,  in  every  place,  finished, 

hopeless.    To  run  over,  to  flow  from  the  top. 
"Over,"  Old  Eng.  ober,  <5fcr.    "Ova,"  Lat.  6mm,  plu.  tfra,  an  egg. 
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Over-  (native  prefix),  above,  beyond,  too  much,  exceedingly. 
Over-act',  to  exaggerate;  over-acted,  over-acting.  (Lat.ajro.) 

O'ver-all,  -awl,  a  loose  over-dress.     Over  haul,  to  examine. 

O'ver-alls,   -awlz,  loose  leggings  to  keep  the  trousers 

dry  or  clean.     (Old  English  6j'er  eel.) 
Over-anxious,  -ank'. shits,  too  anxious;   over-anx'ious-Iy, 

over-anx'ious-ness ;  over-anxiety,  anxxl'.e.ty. 
Old  English  6fer,  Latin  anxittas,  anxius,  anxittudo. 
Over-awe',  -aw,  to  restrain  by  strength  of  mind ;  over-awed' 

(3  syl.),  over-aw'-ing  (R.  xix.)     (Old  English  6fer  6<ja.) 
Over-bal'ance  (one  -&-),  to  exceed  in  weight,  to  weigh  down  ; 

over-bal'anced   (4   syl.),   over-balanc-ing   (Rule   xix.), 

-bul'.an.sing  (6fer  and  French  balance.) 
Over-bear,  -lure,  to  domineer  over;  over-bore',  over-borne, 

over-bear'ing,  over-bcar'ing-ly. 
Old  English  6fer  bJr[on],  past  Mr,  past  part.  Mren. 
O'ver-board,  -bord,  into  the  water.    To  board  over,  to  cover 

with  boards.     (Old  English  6fer  b6rd.) 
Over-boil',  to  boil  too  much ;    over-boiled  (3  syl.),  over- 

boil'ing.     To  boil  over,  to  flow  over  in  boiling. 
Old  English  dfer,  French  louiller,  Latin  lullio. 
Over-build,  -Mid,  to  build  beyond   the  demand ;    over- 

build'ing;    over-built,  -Hit.     To  build  over,  to  buiid 

upon.     (Old  English  byld\_aii\.) 
Over-bur'den,    to    oppress;    over-burdened,    -bur'.deml; 

over-bur'den-ing,  over-bur'den-some,  ...some-ness. 
Old  English  dfer  byrden  or  liyrtlicn,  v.  byrdian. 
Over-care'ful,  too  careful.     (Old  English  6Jer  cdrfnll.) 

Over-cast',  clouded  over,  to  sew  over  a  rough  edge ;  over- 
cast'-ing.  To  cast  over,  to  throw  over.  (Norse  kaste.) 

Over-cautious,  -Icaw'.shus,  too  cautious;  over-cautious-ly, 
over-cautious-ness.  (Latin  cautus.) 

Over-charge,  (noun)  d'.vcr. charge,  (verb)  o.vcr.cliarge'  (R.  ].), 
charge  beyond  the  just  price,  to  chnrge  too  much,  to 
exaggerate;  over-charged'  (3  syl.),  over-charg'-ing  (E. 
xix.),  over-charg'-er.  (French  charger.) 

0'ver.coat,  -kote,  a  top-coat.     (Old  Eng.  6fer,  Fr.  cotte.) 

Over-come',  -kiim,  to  vanquish;  over-came,  -kcime ;  over- 

com-ing  (Rule  xix.),  -kum'.ing.    To  come  over,  to  visit. 
Old  English  6fercum[an],  past  dfercom,  past  part,  dfercumen. 
Over-credulous,  -kred'.u.liis,  too  credulous.    (Lat.  credulus.) 
Over^del'icate,  too  fastidious.    (0.  E.  6fer, 
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Over-do',  -doo,  to  do  too  much,  to  exaggerate ;  over-does, 
-difz;  over-did;  over-done,  -dun ;  over-do-ing,  -doo'-iny. 

Old  English  dferddn,  past  dferdyde,  past  part.  6ferged6n. 

Over-dose,  (noun)  u'.ver.dusc,  (verb)  o'.ver.dose",  too  largo  a 
dose,  to  dose  too  much ;  over-dosed'  (3  syl.),  over-dos'-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  overdos'-er.  (French  dose.) 

Over-draw',  to  take  from  the  bank  more  than  stands  to 
your  credit ;  over-drew,  over-drawn,  over-draw-ing. 
To  draw  over,  to  allure,  to  drag  across. 

Old  English  6fer  dray[an],  past  drog,  past  part,  drccgen. 

Over-drive,  to  drive  too  fast  or  too  fur;  over-drove,  over- 
drlv'en,  over-drlv-ing  (Rule  xix.)  To  drive  over,  to 
drive  from  one  place  to  another,  to  come  on  a  visit. 

Old  English  dferdrif[an],  past  dfcrdrdf,  past  part,  dferdrifen. 

Over-due,  -da,  past  the  time  of  payment.  (0.  E.  6fer,  Fr.  dil.) 

Over-estimate,  -cs'.tt.mate,  to  overvalue;  over-es'timat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  over-es'timat-ing  (Eule  xix.) 
Old  English  dfcr,  Latin  ccsttmdre,  supine  cestlmdtum. 

Over-excite',  -ex.slte',  to  excite  too  much;   over-exclt'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  over-exclt'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  over-exclt'-er. 
Old  English  ef/cr,  Latin  exdtdre,  supine  excUdtum. 

O'verfall  (not  over'fal),  a  cataract,  a  fall  of  water.  (0.  E./eaZZe.) 

Over-fatigue,  -fa.teeg',  great  weariness,  to  weary  out;  over- 
fatigued,  fa. teegd';  over- fatigue-ing,  -fa.teeg'. ing.  (Verbs 
ending  with  any  two  vowels,  exuept  -lie,  retain  both 
before  -iny.)  (French  fatigue,  Latin  fatigo.) 
It  Is  a  great  pity  we  did  not  take  the  Latin  falfgo  (fatig)  instead  of 
the  French  perversion,  which  is  quite  un-English. 

Over-flow,  (noun)  u'.ver.flow,  (verb)  u'.ver.Jlow",  inundation, 

superabundance,  to  run  over,  to  inundate;  over-flowed, 

-jlowd  (not  overflown). 

COMMON  ERROR — The  meadows  were  overflown  (overflowed): 
Old  English  <5ferfl6w\an],  past  dferfleoio,  n.  oferjtdirc. 
Over-grow',  to  grow  beyond  one's  strength;    over-grew, 

over-grown,  over-grow'-ing,  o'ver-growth. 

To  grow  over,  to  mantle  with  foliage. 
Old  Eng.  tifer  0r<)ur[an],  past  greow,  past  part,  growcn,  n.  grownes. 
Over-hang',  to  project  over;  over-hung',  over-hang'-ing. 
Old  English  6ftr  hanr;\iari\,  hangode,  hanged. 
Over-haul'  (nut  -]iau-l),  to  inspect,  to  exnmine ;  over-hauled' 

('•}  syl.),  over-haul'-ing,  over-haul'- er. 

Over-all,  a  loose  over-dress  ("haul,"  French  haler). 
O'ver-head,  -hed,  above,  aloft.     (Old  English  6fer  hedfod.) 
Over-hear',  to  hear  by  accident  what  was  not  intended; 

over-heard',  kind;  over-hear'-ing.     (0.  E.  6ferh&r\an\. 
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Over-issue,  -ish'-shu,  an  issue  in  excess.    (French  issue.) 
O'ver-joy,  transport  of  joy ;  over-joyed,  -joid,  transported 

with  delight.    (Old  English  dfer,  French  joie.) 
Over-lade,  to  over-burden.     Over-laid,  smothered;   over- 

load'-ed,  over-lad'en,  over-load'-ing. 
Old  English  dfer  hlad[ari\,  past  hKd,  past  part,  hlceden. 
O'ver-land  [route],  chiefly  by  land.     (Old  English  land.) 
Over-lap',  to  extend  one  edge  over  another ;  over-lapped, 

lapt ;  overlapp'-ing  (R.  i.)    (0.  E.  lap\iari\,  lapede,  laped.) 
Over-lay',  to  smother,  to  cover  a  surface ;  over-laid,  over- 

lay'.ing.    Over-lade,  to  over  burden. 

To  lay  over,  to  place  over,  to  cover  over. 
Old  English  dfer  lecg[ari\,  past  dfer  legede,  past  part  6fer  leged. 
Over-load',  -lode,  to  oppress,  to  over-burden ;  over-load'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  over-load'-ing..    (See  Overlade.) 
Old  English  dfer  hlad[ari],  past  hl6d,  past  part,  hlceden. 
O'ver.long,  too  long.     (Old  English  6fer  lang  or  long.} 
Over-look'  (to  rhyme  with  cook,  not  loo'h),  to  pass  by,  not 

to  see,  to  command  a  view ;  over-looked'  (3  syl.),  over. 

look'-ing;  over-look'-er,  a  steward,  a  superintendent. 

To  look  over,  to  inspect,  to  examine. 
Old  English  6fer  I6c\iari\,  past  Ucode,  past  part.  I6cod. 
O'ver-loud,  too  loud.    (Old  English  tfferhlud.) 
O'ver-match,    (noun)    o'.ver.match,    (verb)    o.ver.match', 

over-matched  (3  syl.),  over-match'-ing.     (0.  E.  maca.) 
O'ver-much,  -mutch,  more  than  enough.     (0.  E.  dfermicel.) 
O'ver-nice",  too  fastidious ;  over-nice'-ness.     (0.  E.  nesc.) 
O'ver-night",  -nlte,  during  the  night,  during  the  previous 

night.    (Old  English  dfer  niht.) 
Over-pay,  (noun)  o'.ver.pay,  (verb)  o'.ver.pay",  pay  for  over- 

time,  to  pay  too  much ;  over-paid,  over-pay'-ing. 
Old  English  6fer,  French  payer  {paid,  laid,  said,  for  payed,  &c.) 
Over-peopled,  -pee'.p'ld,  over-populated.    (French  peuplc.) 
O'ver-plus,  a  remainder.     (Old  English  dfer,  Latin  plus.) 
O'ver-pow'er  (pow  to  rhyme  with  now,  not  with  grow),  to 

over-master;  over-powered,  -pow.erd;  over-pow'er-ing, 

over-pow'ering-ly.    (Old  English  6fer,  French  pouvoir.) 
Over-press',  to  oppress,  to  press  too  much;  over-pressed, 

past  part,  over-prest.     (Old  English  dfer,  Latin  pressus.) 
O'ver-proud,  too  haughty.    (Old  English  tfferprut.) 
O'ver-rate",  to  estimate  too  highly;  over-rat'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

over-rat'-ing  (R.  xix.),  over-rat'-er.     (Latin  ratus.) 
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Over-reach',  -reech,  to  swindle ;    over-reached',  -reecht ; 

over-reach' -ing,  over-reach'ing-ly,  over-reach'-er. 
To  reach  over,  to  stretch  over  or  beyond. 
Old  English  6fer  rac[ari\,  past  6fcr  rdhte,  past  part,  ofergerttht. 
Over-ride',  to  ride  a  horse  beyond  its  strength ;  over-rode', 
over-ridd'en.     To  ride  over,  to  traverse  on  horseback  or 
in  a  vehicle.    (Old  English  dferrid[an],  -rdd,  -riden.) 
Over-ripe',  too  ripe.     (Old  English  6fer  ripe,  too  mature.) 
Over-rule',  to  supersede ;  over-ruled  (3  syl.),  over-ruT-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  over-rul'-er.     To  rule  over,  to  govern. 
Old  English  6fer  regol,  noun ;  "Welsh  rhcol,  v.  rheoli. 
Over-run',  to  overspread ;  over-ran',  over-runn'-ing. 
To  run  over,  to  traverse,  to  spread  over. 
Old  English  6fer  renn[an],  past  6fer  ran. 
Over-scrupulous,  -skru'.pu.lns,  too  fastidious. 
Old  English  tffer,  Latin  scrupHlosus,  full  of  little  stones  (scr&pus). 
O'ver-sea,  -see,  beyond  the  sea,  abroad.    (0.  E.  dfer  s<6lic.) 
Over-see',  to  superintend;  oversee'-ing  (a  verb  ending  in 
any  two  vowels,  except  -ue,  retains  both  before  -ing); 
overseer,  a  superintendent,  a  parish  officer ;  o'ver-sight. 
To  see  over,  to  take  a  sight,  to  inspect. 
Old  English  6ferscedw[iari]  or  6fer  seon,  6fer  gesiht,  oversight. 
Over-set',  to  overturn ;  over-sett'-ing  (Rule  iv.) 

To  set  over,  to  place  in  authority.    (Old  Eng.  sett[ari].) 
Over-shad'ow,   to   protect,  to   cast  a  shade  over;    over- 

shad'owed  (4  syl.),  overshadow-ing. 

Old  English  6fer  sceddew[iari],  past  sceddeiwde,  past  part,  teeddewod. 
Over-shoe,  -shoo,  a  golosh,  a  shoe  worn  over  another  iu  wet 

weather.     (Old  English  dfer  seed,  plu.  seeds.) 
Over-shoot',  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark;  over-shot',  over- 

shoot'-ing.     To  shoot  over,  to  shoot  anywhere  upon. 
Old  English  6fer  sc6t[ian\,  past  scdtode,  past  part.  sc6tod. 
Over-sight,  -site,  a  mistake,  an  omission,  superintendence. 
Old  English  6fer  gesiht.    (See  Oversee.) 
O'ver-soon',  too  early.    (Old  English  dfer  sdna.) 
Over-spread',  -spred,  to  cover  or  scatter  over ;  over-spread'- 

ing.     To  spread  over,  to  diffuse,  to  cover  over. 
Old  English  6fersprced[an]t  past  6fersprcede,  6fersprced. 
O'ver-state',  to  exaggerate;    over-stat'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
over-stat'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  over-state'-ment.     (Latin  tto.) 
O'ver-step',  to  exceed ;  o'ver-stepped'  (3  syl.),  o'ver-stepp'- 

ing.     To  step  over,  to  lift  the  feet  over. 
Old  English  6ferst(epp[an],  past  stcrppede,  past  part,  ifappeift. 
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O'ver-stock",  to  supply  to  excess;    over-stocked,  -stokt; 

over-stock'-ing.     (Old  English  6fer  stoc.) 
O'ver- strain',  to  stretch  too  much;  over-strained',  -straind; 

over-strain'-ing.     To  strain  over,  to  stretch  over. 
Old  English  6fer,  Latin  stringo,  to  tie  hard,  to  bind  tightly. 
O'ver-supply'.  a  supply  beyond  the  demand.    (Lat.  suppleo.) 
O'ver-take',  to  catch  up,  to  take  by  surprise;  over-took', 
over-ta'ken,  over-tak'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
To  take  over,  to  carry  on  or  across,  to  transfer. 
Old  English  6fer  teec[an],  past  i&Me,  past  part,  tteht. 
Over-task',   to    task    beyond    one's    power ;    overtasked', 

-taskt ';  over-task'-ing,  over-task'-er.     (Welsh  tasgu.) 
Over-tax',  to  tax  too  heavily;   over-taxed,  -taxt;    over. 

tax'-ing;  over-taxation,  -tax.d.shun. 

Old  English  6fer,  Latin  taxo,  taxdtio  (tago,  that  is,  tango,  to  touch). 
Over-throw,  (noun)  o'.ver. throw,  (verb)  o.ver.throw"  (R.  1.), 
to  vanquish,  to  demolish;    over-threw',  over-thrown', 
over-throw' -ing,  over-throw'-er. 

To  throw  over,  to  throw  beyond  or  across,  to  throw  down. 
Old  English  6fer  ihrdw[ari\,  past  threow,  past  part,  thrdwen. 
O'ver-time,  extra  time,  time  beyond  that  required  by  con- 
tract.    (Old  English  6fer  tlma.) 
Over-top',  to  rise  above;  over-topped,  -topt;  over-topp'-ing, 

Eule  i.     (Old  English  6fer,  Welsh  tob,  a  summit.) 
Over-trade',  to  trade  beyond  one's  capital;  over-trad'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  over-trad'-ing,  Rule  xix.     (Spanish  trato.) 
Overture,  d'.ver.tchure,  a  proposal,  the  instrumental  music 

introductory  to  an  opera.     (French  ouverture.) 
The  word  is  taken  from  ouvrir,  to  open  [the  performance]. 
Over-turn',  to  subvert;   over-turned'  (3  syl.),  over-turn'- 

ing.     To  turn  over,  to  turn  upside  down. 
Old  English  6fer  turn[ian],  past  turnede,  past  part,  turned. 
Over-ween'-ing,  presumptuous ;  over-ween'ing-ly. 
Old  Englisli  6fencdnan,  6ferwtinung,  over-presumptuous. 
O'ver-weigh",  -way,  to  exceed  in  weight;  over-weighed', 

-wayd;  over-weigh'-ing.     O'ver-weight,  -wate. 
Old  English  6fer  weg[ari],  past  wceg,  past  part,  ge-wegen. 
O'ver-whelm",  -u-clm,  to  overpower,  to  submerge;   over- 
whelmed', -wdmd;  over-whelm'-ing,  -whelming-ly. 
Over-wise,  -wlzc,  conceited ;  over- wise' -ly.     (0.  E.  tew.) 
Over-work',  -wurlt,  to  work  beyond  one's  strength;  over- 
worked' (3  syl.),  over-work'-ing. 
Over-wrought,  -rawt,  worked  too  much. 

Old  English  Ofer  wyrc[ari],  past  viorhte,  past  part,  ge-worht. 
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Ovidian,  o.vid'.t.un,  in  the  style  of  Ovid,  the  Roman  poet. 
Ovi-  (Latin  prefix),  egg,  pertaining  to  an  egg  (ovum,  an  egg). 
Ovicular,  o.vik'ku.lar,  like  an  egg.    (Latin  ovum.) 
Ovi-duct,  the  passage  for  the  eggs  in  animals. 
Latin  ovi-  [5vum]  ductus,  the  duct  of  the  egg. 
Ovi-ferous,  o.vif'.c.rus,  applied  to  certain  receptacles  which 

receive  the  eggs  after  they  have  been  excluded  from  the 

ordinary  formative  organs  of  the  ovum. 
Latin  ovi-  [5vum]/cVcns,  carrying  the  eggs. 
Ovi-gerous,  o.vidg'.e.rus,   applied    to   the  ciliated    plates 

(beneath  the  tail  of  crabs  and  lobsters)  to  which  the  eggs 

are  attached  after  leaving  the  oviducts. 
Latin  ovi-  [8vum]  gffrens,  bearing  the  eggs. 
Ovi-form,  egg-shaped.    (Latin  ovi-  [ovum]  forma.) 
Ovi-parous,  o.vlp'.a.rus,  producing  young  by  eggs. 
Latin  ovi-  [Ovum]  pario,  I  produce  young  from  eggs. 
Ovi-posit,  -poz'.it,  to  lay  eggs ;  ovi-pos'it-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

ovi-pos'it-ing,  ovi-pos'it-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  the  organ  by 

which  insects  deposit  their  eggs. 
Latin  ovi-  [bvum]  ptinHre,  supine  ptisttum,  to  deposit  eggs. 
Ovi-sac,  the  egg-bag  of  crustaceans,  &c.,  the  cavity  in  the 

ovary  containing  the  ovum.   (Lat.  ovi-saccus,  the  egg-sack.) 
Ovo-  (a  Latinised  Greek  prefix  ovon  for  <L6v  an  egg.) 

It  is  prefixed  to  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  in  one 

example  to  a  Latin  compound. 

Ovoid,  5'. void,  resembling  an  egg  in  shape;  ovoid'-aL 
Greek  ovo-  [Oon]  eidos,  like  an  egg. 
Ovo-logy,  o.vol'.o.djy,  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 

treats  of  eggs.     (Gk.  ovo-  [oon]  logos,  a  treatise  on  eggs.) 
Ovo-viviparous,  o'.vo-vl.vip".a.rus,  applied  to  those  reptiles 

(like  the  adder  and  rattle-snake),  produced  from  egga 

hatched  in  the  body,  and  not  by  incubation. 

Latin  ovo  vivas  pario,  I  produce  [offspring]  alive  from  an  egg. 
It  is  a  clumsy  and  ill-formed  compound. 

Ovule,  o'.vule  (in  Bot.),  the  seed  contained  in  the  ovary. 

Latin  dvum,  an  egg,  with  diminutive.    French  ovicule. 
Ovulite,  o'.vu.lite  (should  be  o'olite),  a  fossil  egg. 

"  Ovulite"  is  a  vile  hybrid :  Latin  ovum,  Greek  lithos  (dolite  is  Greek). 
Ovum,  plu.  ova  (Latin),  o'.vum,  o'.vah,  an  egg,  &c. 
Owe.    Oh !    0.    Ho !    Hoe,  ho,    Owes,  dze.    Hose,  hoze.    Hoes. 
Owe,  o,  to  be  indebted  to.    Own,  to  possess. 

Owed,  ode,  was  indebted  to.     Owned,  possessed  ; 
Ow'-ing,  5 -ing,  due  as  a  debt.    Own'-ing,  possessing ; 
Ow'-er,  o'.er,  debtor.     Own'-er,  possessor,  proprietor. 
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Oh !  exclamation  of  distress  or  emotion.    0,  sign  of  address. 
Ho !  exclamation  to  arrest  attention.     (Welsh  ho  I  Fr.  ho  /) 
Hoe,  ho,  an  instrument  for  hoeing.    (Fr.  houe,  v.  hotter.) 
EEROES  or  SPEECH — 

Who  owes  this  ?  (in  a  game  of  forfeits).   Who  owns  this,  that  is,  "  Who 
is  the  proprietor  or  owner  of  this  ?  " 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe  [own]  (All's  Well.. ..  11.  5). 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed  [owned]  (Macbeth  i.  4). 

Thou., .  .keep'st  me  from  the  house  1  owe  [own]  (Com.  of  Err.  iii.  1). 

The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for  (All's  Well ....  v.  3). 

All  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes  [owns]  (King  John  ii.  1). 

Thou  dost  usurp  the  name  thou  owest  [ownest]  (Tempest  i.  2). 

Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them  (Ant.  it  Cleo.  iv.  8). 

Old  Eng.  ag[ari\.   To  "  owe"  is  to  keep  as  one's  own  what  is  another's. 

Owl,  oiv I  (to  rhyme  with  cowl),  a  bird.     Howl,  to  hellow. 

Owl'-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj. 

it  is  dim.) ;  owl'ish-ly,  owl-like.     Owlet,  a  young  owl. 
"  Owl,"  Old  Eng.  tile,  Lat.  uliUa.    "  Howl,"  Germ,  heulcn;  Gk.  hula.6. 
Own,  to  possess,  to  be  the  proprietor  of.    It  follows  the  posses- 
sive pronouns  my,  your,  his,  their,  thy  or  thine,  her :  thus 
my  mon,  my  property;  your  own,  your  property;  &c. 
Owned  (1  syl.),  own'-ing,  own'-er,  own'er.ship. 
Old  English  dgen,  own,  v.  dgan.    The  same  word  as  "owe,"  but  now 
used  in  a  different  sense.    I  owe  a  debt.    I  own,  property.    To  "own" 
is  to  have  the  ownership;  but  to  "owe"  is  to  have  as  your  own 
what  is  due  to  a  creditor,  i.e.,  to  be  indebted  to.    (See  above,  Owe.) 

Ox,  plu.  ox'-en,  (pass,  sing.)  ox's,  (poss.  plu.)  oxen's,  a  steer 
three  years  old  and  upwards  intended  for  slaughter.  If 
without  horns  it  is  called  a  dodded  or  humbled  ox. 

"  Beast,"  bovine  cattle  generally ;  the  beast  market. 

Bull,  fern,  cow,  the  male  and  female  of  neat  cattle. 

Calf,  plu.  calves,  hahf,  Jcahvz,  the  young  of  the  cow. 

Bull-calf,  fern,  cow-calf.  Steer,  fern,  heifer,  the  calf  up 
to  its  third  year.  Kine,  cows  as  a  collective  word. 

Neat  cattle,  oxen;  neat's  foot,  neat's  tongue,  the  foot  and 
tongue  of  oxen  prepared  for  food ;  neat-herd. 

Ox-bow,  the  yoke  for  an  ox ;  ox-stall ;  ox-lip,  a  flower. 

"Oxen"  is  the  only  true  example  left  of  the  old  "Saxon"  plural. 

Old  English  oxa,  plu.  oxan,  after  the  conquest  oven. 
"Cow,"  Old  Eng.  c&,  plu.  cy,  corrupted  to  ky.     "Kine"  is  ky  with 

the  suffix  -ein  (collective),  ky-ein,  corrupted  to  kine. 
"  Bull,"  Welsh  bwla.     "  Bullock,"  Old  English  bulluca. 
"  Heifer,"  Old  Eng.  heafor.    "  Steer,"  Old  Eng.  steor.    "  Calf,"  erf'/. 
"  Neat,"  O.  E.  neat,  nedt-hyrde,  a  neat-herd.     "  Beast,"  Lat.  betstia^ 
"Oxlip"  is  a  large  variety  of  cowslip,  so  called  because  they  rnalte 

their  appearance  in  early  spring  when  the  cows  go  to  meadow. 

Oxalic  acid,  ox.al'.ik  us'sul,  acid  manufactured  from  sorrel  or 
wood-sawdust.  Oxalis,  ox'.a.Ks,  the  wood-sorrel;  oxal'ic. 
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Oxalate,  ox' .a. lute,  a  salt  of  oxalic  acid  (-ate  denotes  a  salt 
from  an  acid  in  -ic,  or  most  highly  oxidised.) 

Latin  oxdlis,  green  sorrel  (Greek  oxus,  sour). 

Oxide,  ox'.ide,  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  a  base,  as  oxide  of 
iron  (rust).  The  number  of  equivalents  is  designated  by 
the  Greek  prefixes  prot-,  deitt-,  trit-,  &c.,  as  protoxide, 
deuloxide,  tritoxidc,  if  saturated  peroxide :  thus 

Protoxide  of  A,  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  of  A. 

Deutoxide  of  A,  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  with  one  of  A. 

Tritoxide  of  A,  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  with  one  of  A. 

Oxid-able,  ox'Jt.da.b'l,  capable  of  being  made  an  oxide. 

Oxid-ate,  ox'.i.date,  to  convert  into  an  oxide;  ox'idat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  ox'idatJLng  (R.  xix.),  ox'idat-or  (E.  xxxvii.) 
Oxidation,  ox' '.i.day" '.shun,  union  with  oxygen. 

Oxid-ise,  ox'.Ldlze,  to   convert  into   an   oxide;    ox'idlsed 
(3  syl.),  oxidls'-ing;  oxidis-able,  ox'.i.di".zu.b'l;  oxidis-er. 
Greek  oxus,  sour,  with  -4de,  which  denotes  a  base. 
Oxygen,  ox'.i.djen,  a  gas  which  gives  to  air  its  power  of  support- 
ing respiration  and  combustion.     In  combination  with 
hydrogen  it  becomes  water,  with  minerals  a  solid. 

Oxygenate,  ox.idg'.e.nate,  to  cause  to  combine  with  oxygen ; 
oxyg'enfit-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  oxyg'enat-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
oxyg'enat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.)  Oxygenous,  ox.idg'.e.nus. 

Oxygenise,  ox.idg'.e.nize,  to  imbue  with  oxygen;  oxyg'enlsed 
(4  syl.),  oxyg'ems-ing  (Rule  xix.);  oxyg'enls-er,  that 
which  oxygenises;  oxygenis-able,  ox.idg'eni".zu.b'l. 
Greek  oxus  genna6,  I  make  acids.  This  word  was  devised  by 
Lavoisier,  but  it  has  two  objections  :  (1)  not  all  compounds  of 
oxygen  are  acid ;  and  (2)  acidity  is  not  in  all  cases  due  to  oxygen. 

Oxy.hydrogen,  -hi".dro.djen,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 

used  in  the  oxyhydrogen  microscope  and  blowpipe. 
Oxymel,  ox'.i.mel,  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 

Greek  oxus  mSli,  acid  and  honey. 

Oxymoron,  ox'. i. mo". r on,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  one  word 
or  part  of  a  word  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  other,  as 
brass  shoe-horn,  iron  mile-stone,  cruel  kindness,  &c. 
Greek  oxumdron  (oxus  moros),  pointedly  foolish,  a  paradox. 
Oxyopia,  ox' .1.0" .pi.ah,  preternaturally  acute  vision. 

Greek  oxu6pia,  (oxus  6ps),  sharp  eye-sight. 

Oxyphone,  ox'.i.fdne,  great  shrillness  of  voice.    (Gk.  oxus  plidne.) 
Oyer,  d'.yer,  a  hearing  or  trial  of  law-suits  (to  Jtear). 

Oyer  and  terminer,  a  commission  to  those  addressed  to 

hear  and  determine  the  causes  submitted  to  them. 
>'orman  French  oyer,  to  hear ;  Latin  audire,  to  hear. 
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Page  (1  syl.),  one  side  of  a  leaf,  a  boy  attendant,  to  number 

pages;  paged  (1  syl.),  pag-ing  (Kule  xix.), page' -ing. 
Pagination,  padg'.i.nay".shiin  ;  paginal,  pqdg'&nal. 
"Page"  (of  a  leaf),  Latin  pagtna.     "Page"  (a  boy),  French  page, 
Ital.  paggio,  corrupted  from  the  Greek  pain,  gen.  paidos,  a  child. 

Pageant,  padg'.rit,  a  gorgeous  show ;  pag'eant-ry,  padg'.an.tnj. 
Latin  pegma,  a  stage  for  scenic  exhibitions.    The  "pegmareV  were 
gladiatorial  shows  exhibited  on  the  pegrna  (Greek  pegma}. 

Pagoda,  pa.go'.dah,  a  Hindu  temple  containing  an  idol,  a  sum- 
mer-house built  in  imitation  of  a  Hindu  pagoda. 

Ilindustanee  boot  kuda,  God's  house ;  Persian  pout  ghod. 
Pail,  a  water- bucket.     Pale  (1  syl.),  white.    Pal.     Pall,  paid. 

Pailful,  plu.  pailfuls  (not  pailsful).  Two  or  three  pailfuls 
means  a  "  pailful "  repeated  twice  or  thrice ;  but  two  or 
three  pails-full  means  two  or  three  pails  all  full. 

" Pail,"  Welsh paeol.   "Pale," Lat.  palltdus,  v. pallio  (Gk.  gala,  milk). 

"  Pal "  (a  doxy),  paliard,  one  clothed  in  patches. 

"Pall,"  Old  English pcell;  Latin  pallium,  a  cloak. 

Paillass,  the  French  spelling  of  our  corrupt  form  palliasse  (q.v. ) 

Pain,  pane,  torment.    Pains,  trouble.    Pane,  a  square  of  glass. 

Pain,  to  vex ;  pained  (1  syl.),  pain'-ing,  pain'-ful  (E.  viii.), 

pain'ful-ly,  pain'ful-ness.  Pain-less,  pain'less-ly,  -ness. 
Pains,  trouble;  pains'-taking,  pains'-taker.  To  take  pains. 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  (Eng.  Hist.),  a  bill  to  punish 

an  accused  person  with  extra  severity. 

(The  last  bill  of  this  sort  was  issued  in  1820  against  Queen  Caroline.) 
Paine  forte  et  dure,  pressing  to  death  defendants  who 

refuse  to  speak.    (Paine  should  be  peine.) 

"  Pain,"  O.  E.  pin,  v.  pin[ari\,  past  piwde,  p.  p.  pined  (Lat.  pcena). 
"Pane,"  same  as  " panel,"  French  pan,  panneau. 
"  Peine  forte  et  dure,"  French  (pain  fort  a  duerj. 

Paint,  a  pigment,  to  use  a  pigment;   paint'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 
paint'-ing.     Paint'-er,  one  who  paints,  a  rope  for  moor- 
ing a  boat  or  ship.    Painters'  colic,  a  disease  to  which 
house-painters  are  liable.    (French  peinte,  Latin  pictum.) 
Pair,  Pare,  Pear,  all^are.    Par,  equal.    Parr,  a  young  salmon. 
Pair,  a  couple,  two  articles  or  parts  essential  to  a  complete 

whole,  to  match;  paired  (1  syl.),  pair'-ing. 
Pairing-time,  springtime  when  birds  pair  together. 
Pairing-off,  two  members  of  opposite  opinions  agreeing  to 

absent  themselves  when  a  vote  is  to  be  taken. 
(This  practice  originated  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.) 
§  Pare,  to  peel.     (Fr.  parer,  to  dress,  to  pare  horses'  hoofs. 
Pear,  pare,  a  fruit.    (Old  English  peru  or  pera.) 
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Par,  pahr,  eqnaj.    ( Latin  par.) 

L  PAIRS  have  no  sing.  numb,  when  the  two  parts  which  constitute  a 
pair  are  joined  and  act  together ;  but  when  each  article  is  inde- 
pendent, it  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  sing.  numb. :  Thus  clippers, 
kinon-squecz^rs,  nippers,  nut-crackers,  pliers,  scissors,  shears,  spec- 
tacles, tongs,  tweezers,  &c.  Drawers  (clothing  \  stays,  trousers,  &c., 
have  no  sing.  numb. ;  but  blankets,  boots,  brackets,  curtains,  gloves, 
hinges,  mittens,  sheets,  shoes,  stockings,  &c.,  consist  of  two  separate 
articles  "paired,"  and  one  of  the  pair  is  spoken  of  in  the  sing.  numb. 

ii.    Pair.    Couple.    Brace. 

Pair,  two  articles  which  go  in  "pairs,"  being  either  naturally  or 
artificially  necessary  to  make  a  complete  whole,  two  articles  which 
match  or  act  reciprocally  :  as 
A  pair  of  clippers,  nippers,  nut-crackers,  tongs,  &c. 
A  pair  of  drawers,  stays,  trousers,  <tc. 

A  pair  of  brackets,  coach-Jwrses,  decanters,  nerves,  ponies,  vases,  &c. 
A  pair  of  doves,  fowls,  soles,  &c. 
Couple,  two  articles  of  the  same  sort,  but  not  necessarily  pairs :  as 

A  couple  of  dogs,  ducks,  eggs,  rabbits,  woodcocks,  &c. 
Brace,  a  sportsman's  term  for  two  head  of  game :  as 

A  brace  of  birds,  hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  snipes,  wild  ducks; 

also  a  brace  of  carp,  greyhounds,  pistols,  &c. 
§  Two  persons  betrothed  are  a  young  couple,  but  man  and  wife  are 

a  married  pair. 

We  say  a  brace  of  hares  (game),  but  a  couple  of  rabbits. 
A  brace  of  carp,  a  pair  of  soles,  and  a  couple  of  fish  generally. 
A  couple  of  dogs,  but  a  pair  of  greyhounds. 
A  couple  of  glasses  or  bottles,^  but  a  pair  of  decanters. 
A  couple  of  shelves,  but  a  pair  of  brackets. 
A  couple  or  two  pillow-slips,  but  a  pair  of  sheets  and  blankets. 
A  couple  or  two  brooms,  but  a  pair  of  hair-brushes. 

iii.    Pair,  Couple,  Brace,  Leash,  Dozen,  Score,  Gross,  &c.,  are 
not  to  be  used  in  tho  plural  number  when  two  or  more  of  theso 
"collectives"  are  referred  to:  thus 
Two  pair  (not  pairs)  of  shoes. 
Two  couple  (not  couples)  of  rabbits. 
Two  brace  (not  braces)  of  birds. 
Two  leash  (not  leashes)  of  partridges. 
Two  dozen  (not  dozens)  of  eggs,  or  two  dozen  eggs. 
Twenty  score  (not  scores)  of  sheep. 

Pal,  a  doxy  (contraction  of  paliard,  a  born  beggar). 

A  paliard  is  "  one  that  goeth  in  a  patched  cloke,  and  hys  doxy  [who] 

goeth  in  like  apparelL"    Praternitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
Hamblet  (1608)  gives  paliardize,  dirtiness,,  shabbiness. 

Palace, pal'. as.    Pallas,  Minerva.    Palliasse,  a  "straw"  mattress. 
Palace,  pal'. us,  the  mansion  of  a  sovereign  or  prelate ; 

palatial,  pa.lay'.she'al,  grand  like  a  palace. 
Palace  court,  the  domestic  court  of  the  British  sovereigns 

for  offences  committed  by  any  of  the  royal  domestics. 
( Abolished  12th  and  13th  Viet.) 
Palace-yard,  the  yard  or  drive  before  a  palace. 
"  Palace,"  a  dwelling  on  the  Palatine  Hill  of  Eome,  where  Augustus 

built  his  mansion,  and  Nero  his  "  Golden  House"  or palatium. 
"Pallas"  (Minerva),  from  pallax,  a  maiden  fHemsterhuisJ 
"Palliasse,"  a  corrupt  form  of  the  French  paillasse  (paille,  »traw). 
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Paladin,  pal'.a.dtn,  one  of  the  twelve  knights  which  formed  the 
coterie  of  Charlemagne,  corresponding  to  the  table-knights 
of  King  Arthur,  a  dignitary  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 
Par  corruption  de  palatin,  du  Lat.  palatlnus,  an  Inmate  of  tho 
palace;  German  paladin,-  Italian  paladino. 

Palaeo-,  pa'.le.o-  (Greek  prefix),  ancient,  prehistoric,  extinct. 
In  some  examples  the  termination  -ceo-  is  wholly  or 
partly  incorporated  with  the  word  joined  on. 

PalsBchinus,  plu.  -ni,  pa'.le.ki".nus,  a  fossil  sea-urchin  (coal 

measures);  palsechinidse,  pa'. le.ki". ni.de,  the  genus. 
Greek  palaios  echlnos,  ancient  sea-urchin  (-idee,  a  family  or  group). 

PalsBO-cyon,  jpa'.fe.o.si".on,  a  genus  of  extinct  dogs  or  wolves. 

Greek  palaio-  [palaios]  kudn,  ancient  dog. 

Palseo-gean,  pa'.le.o.dje".an,  pertaining  to  the  "  pre- 
Ad'amic  "  period  of  the  earth.  (Gk.  palaios,  ge  the  earth.) 

Palaeography,  pa'.le.og".ra.fy,  the  art  of  deciphering 
the  ancient  inscriptions  and  writings;  palseo-graphic, 
-graf'-ik;  palaeo-graphical,  -gruf'.i.Ml;  palaso-graphist, 
pa'.le.og".ru.fist;  palaeographer,  pa'.le.og".ru.fer. 

Greek  palaio-  [palaios]  grapM,  ancient  writing. 

Palaao-lithic,  pa'.le.o-lith".ik,  applied  to  the  pre-historic 
stone  period.  (Gk.  palaios  lithos,  ancient  stone  [period].) 

Palseo-logy,  pa'.le.ol".o.djy,  the  science  and  knowledge  of 
antiquities;  palaeol'ogist.  (Greek palaios  logos.) 

Palae-oniscus,  pa'.le.o-nls".kus,  a.  genus  of  fossil  fishes 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  formations. 

Greek  palaio-  [palaios],  Latin  oniscus,  a  wood-louse. 

Palae-ontology,  pa'.le.on.tol".o.djy,  that  part  of  geology 
which  treats  of  fossil  plants  and  animals ;  palaaontological, 
pa'.le.on'.to.lodg".i.kdl;  palaeontologist,  -le.on.tol".o.djist. 

Greek  palaio-  [palaios]  onto,  logos,  treatise  on  ancient  existences. 

Palaeo-phytology,  pa'.le.o-fi.tol".o.djy,  that  branch  of  palae- 
ontology which  treats  of  fossil  plants  and  vegetables. 

Greek  palaio-  [palaios]  phuton  logos,  treatise  on  ancient  plants. 

Palaeo  -  saurus,  plu.  -sauri,  pa'.le.o-saw".rus,  the  ancient 
saurian,  an  extinct  reptile  found  in  the  Permian  strata. 

Greek  palaio-  [palaios]  sauros,  the  ancient  lizard. 

Palaeo-siren,  pa'.le.o-si".ren,  a  fossil  reptile  of  the  Lower 
Permian,  resembling  the  salamander. 

Greek  palaio-  [palaios]  seir£n,  an  ancient  siren  or  mermaid. 

Palaeo-spalax,  pa'.le.os".pa.lax,  a  fossil  of  the  mole  type. 

Greek  palaio-  [palaios]  spalax,  an  ancient  mole. 

Palseo-therium,  plu.  -theria,  pa'.le.o-Thl".ri.nm,  -rl.ah,  a 
fossil  thick-skinned  genus  of  animals  resembling  ta'pirs, 

Greek  palaio-  [palaios]  tMrwn,  an  ancient  wild  animal. 
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Palseo-xylon,  pa',le,ox".l.lon,  a  fossil  tree-stump  in  the  coal- 
measures.     (Greek  palaios  xulon,  ancient  tree-stump.) 
Paljeo-zoic,  pa' .le.o-zo" .\k  (not  -zoik,  1  syl.),  applied  to  the 

lowest  and  oldest  of  the  three  great  fossiliferous  strata. 
(From  tlie  New  Red  Sandstone  downwards  to  the  azoic  rocks. ) 
Gk.  palaios  zd'ikos,  [rocks]  with  ancient  animal  life  (z6on,  an  animal). 

PalsBO-zoology,  pa'.le.o-zo.ol".o.djy   (not  -zoo'.lS.djy),  that 

branch  of  geology  which  treats  of  fossil  remains. 
Greek  palaios  z6on  logos,  a  treatise  on  ancient  living  animals. 
Palaetiology,  pa.le'.ti.ol".o.djy,  the  sciences  which  explains 
the  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  past  conditions  of  the 
earth;   palsetiological,  pa.le'.ti.o.lodg".i.kal;    palffitiolo- 
gist,  pa.le'.ti.ol".o.djist,  one  skilled  in  pal  aetiology. 
Greek  palaios  aitia  logos,  a  treatise  on  ancient  causes. 
Pal-ichthyology,  pa.lik'.Thi.ol".8.djy,  that  part  of  paloson- 

tol'ogy  which  treats  of  fossil  fishes ;  pal-ichthy-ol'ogist. 
Greek  palaios  ichthus  logos,  a  treatise  on  ancient  fishes. 
Palaestra,  pa.lees'.trah,  a  school  in  Greece  for  athletic  exercises. 

Greek  palaistra,  the  wrestling-school  (palaii,  to  wrestle). 
Palanquin,  pul' '.an.keen" ',  a  Chinese  and  Indian  litter. 

French  palanquin ;  Spanish  palanquin ;  Hindu,  palkee,  a  litter. 
Pal'ant,  the  line  of  demarcation  for  vagrants. 

Sornner,  in  his  Diet.  Sax.,  gives  the  word  palant  as  equivalent  to 
palace,  but  the  "Palant  of  Chichcster"  is  not  near  the  palace,  and 
never  was  connected  with  it.  It  is  probably  the  place  where 
vagrants  were  stopped,  not  being  allowed  to  pass  beyond  it  into 
the  town.  Latin  palantes,  vagrants,  v.  paldri,  to  wander. 

Palargonium  (no  such  word).     See  Pelargonium. 
Palate,  pul'. fit.    Pallet,  pul'. let.    Palette,  pul'.et. 

Palate,  pal'. at,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  organ  of  taste. 

Palatable,  pfil'.a.tu.in,  agreeable  to  the  taste  ;    pal'atably, 
pal'atable-ness ;  pal'atal,  uttered  by  aid  of  the  palate. 

Of  consonants,  the  throat  letters  or  "gutturals"  are  fc,  g,  c/i  =  k. 

The  "palatals,"  or  those  formed  at  the  mouth-roof,  are  j,  ch  (soft). 

The  tongue  letters  or  "linguals"  are  sh,  zh. 

The  t-eeth  letters  or  "dentals"  are  t,  d,  th,  dh. 

The  lip  letters  or  "labials"  are  p,  b,  f,  v. 

Pallet, pal'. let,  a  low  small  bed.   (Fr.paille,  straw,  with  dim.) 
Palette,  pul'.et,  a  painter's  colour-board.     (French  palette.) 
"  Palate,"  Latin  pdlatum  (Greek  pa6,  Latin  pasco,  to  feed). 
Palatial,  pa.lay' '.she 'ul,  becoming  a  palace.     (See  Palace.) 

Palatine,  pal'.a.tine,  the  "  palace-greave  "  (of  Chester,  Durham, 

or  Lancaster),  who  held  his  court  in  a  royal  palace. 
Palatinate,  pa.lut'.l.nate,  the  province  of  a  palatine. 
Latin  palatinus,  belonging  to  the  paldtium  or  royal  palace, 
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Palaver,  pa.lah'.ver,  soft  sawder,  to  carny ;  palavered,  pa.lah'.- 

verd;  palaver-ing,  pa.lah'.ver.ing. 

Portug.  palavra,  talk,  palabra,  wordy  promises.  (Not  Fr.  parler  vous.) 
Pale,  wan,  a  stake,  scope.    Pail,  a  water  bucket.    Pal.     Pall. 
Pale  (1  syl.),  without  colour,  to  turn  pale;  paled  (1  syl.), 
pal'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  pale'-ly,  pale'-ness,  pale'-ish  (-ish 
added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "like"); 
pale-ale;  (comp.)  pal'-er,  (super.)  pal'-est.     Pallor. 
Pallid,  pal.lid;  pal'lid-ly,  pallid-ness. 
Paling,  pay'ling,  a  barrier  of  pales ;  paled.in,  enclosed. 
Pail,  a  water-bucket.    (Welsh  paeol.) 
Pal,  a  female  companion,  a  doxy.     (Arch,  paliard,  a  beggar.) 

A  paliard  is  one  who  goes  about  in  a  patched  cloak,  hence 
paliardise,  dirtiness,  shabbiness  (Hamblet,  1608,  p.  181). 

Pall  (of  a  coffin).     Old  English  pcell,  Latin  pallium. 

"Pale"  (wan),  Latin  palttdut,  v.  palleo. 

"  Pale  "  (a  stake),  Old  Eng.  pal ;  Latin  palus  :  Greek  passalBs. 
"Pale"  (scope),  as  within  the  pale  of  my  observation,  means  the  part 
"staked  out,"  the  "enclosure,"  the  "field  of  my  observation." 

Paletot,  pal'.to  (not  pal'.e.to),  a  light  overcoat  (French). 
Palette.   Pallet,  a  low  bed.   Palate,  pal'. at,  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Palette,  pul'.et,  a ,  painter's  colour-board;  palette-knife,  -nlfe. 
To  set  the  palette,  to  put  on  it  the  colours  required  for  use. 
Pallet,  pal'. let,  a  low  mean  bed.    (Fr. paille,  straw,  with  dim.) 
Palate,  pul'.at,  the  roof  of  the  mouth.     (Latin  palatum.) 
"Palette,"  French  palette  (Latin  pdla,  a  shovel,  with  diminutive). 
Palfrey,  plu.  palfreys  (uot  palfries,  Eule  xlv.),  a  lady's  horse. 

French  palefroi  (2  syl.);    Low  Latin  pala,  fredus  or  pal  fredtis; 

Latin  phaldrce,  horse  trappings,  a  horse  with  trappings. 
Pal-ichthyology,  pa.lik'.Thl.ol".o.gy,  that  part  of  palaeontology 

which  treats  of  fossil  fishes ;  pal-ichthyologist,  -o.djist. 
Greek  palaios  ichthus  logos,  a  treatise  on  ancient  fishes. 
Palin-  (Greek  prefix),  again.    Written  pall-  in  "palilogy,"  and 

palim-  in  "  palimpsest."    (Greek  palin,  again.) 
Pali-logy,  pa.lil'.o.djy,  the  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase 

to  increase  its  force,  as  very  very  good,  too  too  bad. 
Greek  pdKn  ISgds,  a  word  [uttered]  again.    • 
Palim-psest,  pal'.wip.sest,  a  parchment,  which  after  partial 

erasure,  has  been  written  over  a  second  time. 
Latin  palimpsestos,  a  tablet  which  can  be  written  on  often. 
(Greek  palin  psa6,  to  rub-out  again  and  again.) 

Palin-drome,  a  verse  or  word  which  reads  backwards  and 
forwards  the  same,  as  madam  or  madam  I'm  Adam. 

Greek  p&ltn  drtimos,  a  running  [one  way  and]  again  [the  other  way]. 

Palin-genesia,  pal'.'in-dje.nee".ze.ah,  regeneration ;  palin- 
genesis, pal'.m-djen".e.sis,  the  repetition  of  creation, 
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The  Orientals  maintain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
have  been  utterly  extirpated  and  re-created  over  and 
over  again.     (Greek  palm  genesis,  creation  anew.) 
Palin-ode,  ptil'.tn.ode,  a  poetical  retractation ;  palin-odist, 

pal'.in.o".dist  (Hor.  Odes,  i.  16,  is  an  example). 
Greek  pdlln  6de,  a  retracting  ode.    StesIchSrus,  the  Greek  poet,  was 
struck  blind  by  the  Dioscuri  for  writing  a  satire  on  Helen,  but  was 
restored  his  sight  on  writing  a  palinode. 

Palisade.     Paling.     Railing.    Hedge.     Fence. 

Palisade,  pul'.i.sade,  a  barrier  of  strong  pointed  stakes  for 
fortification.     Thick  ornamental  iron  railings. 
Palisading,  pal'. i.say". ding  (a  collective  noun). 
Palisado,  plu.  palisadoes,  pul'.i.sa".duze,  a  stockade. 
Palisade,  to  enclose  with  palisades ;    palisild'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  palisad'-ing.     (Fr.  palisade,  Span,  palisado.) 

Paling,  pay'. ling,  a  fence  of  trim  lath  wood  round  a  park 
or  garden,  or  before  a  house,  an  iron  fence  less  preten- 
tious than  a  palisading.     Pale  or  paling,  a  single  stake. 
A  park  paling,  not  palisading.     (Latin  palus,  a  stake.) 

Bailing,  a  road  or  field  defence  of  vertical  bars  supported 
by  posts  some  five  or  six  feet  apart,  the  vertical  bars  to 
•which  palings  are  fastened  top  and  bottom. 
A  rail  or  railing,  a  single  bar.    (Welsh  rhail.) 
Palisading,  paling,  and  railing  are  the  collective  terms  of  palisade, 
pale,  and  rail,  but  the  latter  two  are  used  indifferently. 

Hedge,  a  fence  of  earth  banked  up  and  planted.     Hedging, 
making  or  repairing  a  hedge.     (Old  English  hege.) 

Fence,  any  of  the  above,  or  a  brick  wall,  a  close  hoarding, 
or  an  enclosure  by  iron  or  wooden  hurdles,  to  prevent 
cattle  from  straying  and  to  protect  fields  from  outsiders. 
Fencing  (a  collective  noun),  making  or  mending  a  feuci-. 
Latin  defensio,  a  defence  (do  fendo,  to  keep  off). 
Paliurus,  pdl'.i.u".rus,  usually  called  Christ's  thorn. 

Latin  paliurus;  Greek  paliouros,  traditionally  the  plant  from  which 
"  the  crown*  of  thorns  was  platted." 

Pall,  pawl.    Paul,  a  man's  name.    Pawle.     Poll.     Pal. 

Pall,  pawl,&  cloth  cover  for  a  coffin.  (0.  'E.patll,  Lat. pallium.) 

Pall,  to  clog ;  palled  (1  syl.),  pall'-ing.     (Welsh  pall.) 
Paul,  a  man's  name.     (Latin  Paulus.) 
Pawl,  a  bar  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  a  windlass.  (Welsh  pawl.) 
Poll,  a  head,  to  vote.    (Dutch  polle,  the  head.) 
Pal,  a  doxy.    (Archaic paliard,  a  ragged  beggar,  see  Pal.) 
Pall-mall,  pell  mell,  in  a  disorderly  manner. 
"  Pall-mall,"  from  the  game  so  called.    The  palle  is  an  iron  ball,  and 
the  maul  or  matt  a  little  mallet  for  striking  it. 
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Palladium,  pal.lay'.di.um,  a  safeguard.     (Greek  Pallas.) 

The  palladium  was  a  wooden  statue  of  Pallas  (Minerva)  said  to  have 
dropped  from  heaven.  It  was  believed  that  Troy  would  continue 
secure  so  long  as  this' statue  remained  in  the  city. 

Pallet.    Palette.    Palate.    Palliate.     Pi'late.    Pilot. 
Pallet,  pal'. let,  a  low  mean  bed,  properly  of  straw. 
French  paille,  straw,  with  diminutive ;  Latin  palea,  straw  or  chaff. 
Palette,  pal'.et,  a  painter's  planchette  or  colour  board. 
French  palette,  diminutive  of  Latin  pitta,  a  shovel. 
Palate,  pul'.ut,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  organ  of  tasting. 
Latin  p&ldium  (Greek  pad,  Latin  pasco,  to  eat  or  feed). 
Palliate,  pul'.li.ate,  to  excuse,  to  extenuate.  (See  Palliate.) 
Pi'late,  a  man's  name.    Pilot  of  a  ship.     (Latin  pilotus.) 
Palliasse.    Mattress.    Matras.    Soinniier.    Palace.    Pallas. 
Palliasse,  pal'.li.as,  a  straw  under-mattress. 
Corruption  of  Fr.  paillasse,  from  paille,  Lat.  paUa,  straw,  chaff. 
§  Mattress,  mat'.tres,  a  "bed"  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  flock, 

wool,  alva,  &c.,  but  not  with  feathers.    (Welsh  matras.) 
Matrass,  mut'.rds,  a  cucurbit.     (Fr.  matras,  Lat.  matriicium.) 
Sommier,  sum'.mi.cr,  a  spring  mattress. 
French  sommier,  sommeil,  sleep  (Latin  somnus,  Greek  hupnos). 
%  Palace,  pul'.ace,  a  regal  mansion.     (Latin  pallatium.) 

Pallas,  pcil'.lus,  the  Greek  Minerva  (pallax,  a  maiden). 
Palliate,  pul'.U.ate,  to  excuse,  to  extenuate  ;   pal'liat-ed  (Pafle 

xxxvi.),  pal'liat-ing;    palliative,  pul'.ll.a.tw  (double  I). 
Palliation,  pal'. li.a". shun,  extenuation,  excuse. 
Latin  palliure,  supine  pallidtum  to  cloak,  (pallium,  a  cloak). 
Pall-mall,  pell-mell  (notpaul  maul),  a  game  with  ball  and  mallet. 

The  iron  ball  is  the  palle,  and  mall  is  the  mallet  to  strike  it  with. 
Pallor,  ptil'.lor,  paleness.    Paler,  pdle'.er,  comp.  of  Pale  (q.v.) 

Lat.  pallor,  v.  palleo,  to  look  pale  (Gk.  palld,  to  shake  with  fear). 
Palm,  pahm,  a  tree,  the  inside  of  the  hand  between  the  wrist  and 
the  fingers,  to  pass  off  by  imposition ;   palmed  (1  syl.), 
palm'-ing.     Palmy,  pah'mjj,  prosperous. 
Palmar.     Palmer.    Palm  Sunday,  the  next  before  Easter. 
Palmar,  pah'. mar,  pertaining  to  the  hand  or  to  a  palm ; 
Palmer,  pah'.mer,  a  pilgrim,  so  called  from  his  carrying  a 

palm-branch  in  sign  of  his  expedition ; 
Palmer-worm,  pah'.mer  wurm,  a  caterpillar. 
So  called  from  Latin  palmes,  the  shoots  of  trees,  which  it  devours. 
fin  the  following  the  "I"  is  pronounced J 

Palmaceous  (R.  \x.\\.\pal.may'.shiis,  pertainingtopalm-treeg. 
Palmary,  pul'.ma-.ry,  pertaining  to  palm-trees, 
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Palmate,  pal'.  mate,  (in  Botany}  &  leaf  resembling  a  human 

hand  with  the  fingers  stretched  apart  ;  palma'ted. 
Palma  Christi,  pal'.mah  krts'.ti,  the  castor-oil  plant. 

Supposed  to  have  afforded  the  "palm  branches  strawed  by  the  way" 
when  Christ  rode  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem. 

Palmacite,  pal',ma.slte,  fossil  palms  (-ite,  a  fossil). 
Palrniferous,  pulmlf'.e.rus,  bearing  palms.    (Latin  fero.) 
Palmistry,  pul.mis.tnj,  telling  fortunes  by  the  lines  of  the 
hand  ;  pal'mister,  one  skilled  in  palmistry. 

"Palm"  (of  the  hand),  Old  English  folme  or  folm;  Latin  palma. 
"1'alm"  (a  tree),  Old  English  palm,  palm-twig,  palm-sunnan-dccg, 
palm-iouce,  palm  week  ;  Latin  palma,;  Greek  pdlamS. 

Palmati-  (a  prefix  used  in  Sot.)    Latin  palmatus,  marked  like 

or  resembling  a  man's  hand. 
Palmati-fid,  pul.mat'  '.1.fid,  a  leaf  like  a  man's  hand,  with 

the  indentations  not  more  than  half-way  to  the  base. 
Latin  palma,  gen.  palmatis,  findo,  perf.  fldi,  to  cleave. 
Palmati-partite,  pal.mat'.x-par".tlte,  a  similar  leaf  with 

much  deeper  clefts.     (Latin  partitus,  divided.) 
Palmetto,  pul.met'.to,  a  West  Indian  palm-tree.     (Latin  palma.) 
Palmine,  pal'.min,  a  fatty  substance  obtained  from  castor-oil; 

palmic  acid,  pal'.mlk  us'sid,  obtained  from  palmine. 
Pal'mi-pf-d,  web-footed;  palmipeds,  an  order  of  web-footod  birds. 
Latin  palmipcs,  gen.  palmip^di-s.    Evidently  a  blunder,  being  con- 
founded with  palmipes,  a  measure  of  five  hands'  breadth,  derived 
from  palmus,  gen.  palmi  (nine  inches),  instead  of  palma,  -ce. 

Palmistry,  pul'.mls.try,  fortune-telling  by  the  hand.    (See  Palm.) 
Palpable,  pal'.pu.b'l,  evident,  perceptible  by  touch;  pal'pably, 
pal'pable-ness.  Palpability,  pal'  .pa.bll"  .i.ty  ,  obviousness. 
Palpation,  pul.pay'  .shun,  the  act  of  feeling,  perception  by 
touch;  but  palpitation,  put'.  pi.tay".  shun,  is  a  throbbing. 
Latin  palpabllis,  palpdtio  (palpare,  to  feel,  to  touch). 
Palpitate,  pal'  .pi.tate,  to  pant;  pal'pitat-ed,  pal'pitat-ing. 

Palpitation,  pul'  .pi.tay"  .shun,  throbbing   [of  the  heart]; 

but  palpation,  pul.pay'.  shun,  is  perception  by  touch. 
Latin  palpltdtio,  palpltare  (Greek  pallo,  to  toss  about  the  arms). 
Palsgrave,  fern,   palsgravine,    pawlz'  .grave,  pawlz'  .gra.vin,  & 
nobleman  who  lias  the  superintendence  of  a  royal  palace. 
Germ,  pfalzgraf,  pfalzgrafin  (contraction  of  Lat.  p<ildtium[graf]). 
Palsy,  plu.  palsies  (R.  xliv.),  pfil'.ziz,  contraction  of  paralysis 
[p'al'sis]  ;  palsied,  pol'.zid,  paralysed  ;  palsical,  pol'.zi.Ml. 
Latin  paralysis;  Greek  paralysis  (para  luo,  thoroughly  loose). 
Palter,  pol'.ter,  to  tamper;  paltered,  pol'.terd  ;   palter-ing. 
Palter-er,  pSl'.te.rer.     (Gk.  spJialld,  Lat.  fallo.  to  falter.) 
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Paltry,  worthless,  contemptible ;  paltri-ness,  paltri-ly  (E.  xi.) 
Swed.  palta,  a  rag ;  Norse  pialt,  pialtet,  ragged,  pialtore,  a  rag-fair. 
Pam,  knave  of  clubs,  the  highest  or  "palm"  card  in  5-card  loo. 
Pampas,  pam'.paz.    Pam'pers,  feeds  on  dainties. 

Pampas  (Peru.),  the  vast  treeless  plains  of  South  America. 
Pam'per,  to  indulge,  to  feed  on  dainties ;   pam'pered  (2  syl.), 
pam'per-ing,  pam'per-er.    (Mem.  pamberato,  highly  fed.) 
Pamphlet,  pam'.flet,  a  small  hook  stitched  together. 

Pamphlet-eer,    pam'.fle.teer",    a    writer    of    pamphlets; 
pamphleteer'-ing,  writing  and  publishing  pamphlets. 
Dutch  pampMer,  paper  ;  Span,  papeleta,  a  memorandum.    Halliwell 
gives  pamfilet  A-N,  where  "filet"  is  probably  from  Jilum,  thread, 
and  our  hybrid  would  mean  paper  [sewn]  with  thread. 

Pan,  a  vessel  for  holding  milk  and  for  other  domestic  uses. 

Pan'ful,  plu.  panfuls  (not pansful),  pan-cake.  (0.  E.  panne.) 
Pan-  (Greek  prefix),  all,  the  god  Pan. 

Pan-acea,  pan' '.a.see.ali,  &  universal  medicine. 
Greek  panakeia  (pan  akgtimai,  I  cure  all)  ;  Latin  panacea. 
Pan-cratium,  pan.krcit' S.um,  a  trial  of  strength ;  pancratic, 
pan.krat'.ik,  athletic ;  pancrat'ical,  pancratical-ly. 
Greek  pan  kratOs,  all  bodily-strength. 
Pan-creas,  pun'.kre.as,  a  fleshy  gland  of    the   stomach; 

pan-creatic,  -kre.at'.ik.    (Greek  pan  kreas,  all  flesh.) 
Pandean,  pan.dee'.an,  pertaining  to  the  god  Pan;  pande'an- 

pipes,  a  musical  instrument  of  graduated  reeds. 
Pan'-dect,  a  cyclopaedia.    Pandects,  a  digest  of  the  Roman 

laws  compiled  under  the  emperor  Justinian. 
Latin  pandecta;  Greek  pan  dechOmai,  I  teach  all  [the  laws]. 
Pan-dem'ic,  incident  to  a  whole  population. 
Greek  pan-demos,  common  or  accessible  to  all. 
Pan-demonium,  -de.mo'.ni.um,  "  the  high  capital  of  Satan 
and  his  peers  " — Milton.    (Gk. pan  daimon,  every  demon.) 
Pan'der,  to  minister  to  the  selfish  passions  of  others ;  pandered, 

pan'.derd;  pan'der-ing,  pan'der-er. 
From  Pand&rus,  in  the  story  of  "Trollus  and  Cresslda." 
Pandiculate,  pan.dik'.u.late,  to  yawn  and  stretch ;  pandic'ulat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  pandic'ulat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Pandiculation,  pan' .di¥  .u.lay"  .shun,  gaping  and  stretching. 
Latin  pandtc&latio,  pandlciildri,  to  gape  and  stretch. 
Pandora,  pcin.dor'rah,  a  woman  on  whom   all  the  deities  of 
Greece  bestowed  a  gift.     Pando'ra's  box,  a  casket  in 
which  all  the  ills  of  life  were  shut  up,  when  Pandora 
peeped  in  all  the  ills  flew  out,  but  she  slammed  down  the 
lid  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  hope. 
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Pane,  a  square  of  glass.     Pains,  trouble.     Pain,  ailment. 

"  Pane,"  Latin  pannus,  a  patch  ;  French  panneau,  a  pane  or  panel. 
"Pain,"  Old  English  pin,  v.  pin[ari] ;  Latin  pcena,  punishment. 

Panegyric,  pan'.e.gWrilt  (not  pun'.e.ger"rik),  eulogy  ; 

panegyrical,  pan'.e.gir"ri.kal;  panegyr'ical-ly. 
Panegyrize  (Kule  xxxiii.),  pan'.e.gl.rize,  to  eulogise ; 

pan'egyrized  (4  syl.),  pan'egyrlz-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Panegyiist,  pun' '  .e.g\r'rist,  a  eulogiser. 

Greek  pantg&rilcos,  pantgtirizd  (pas  agdra,  the  whole  assembly),  to 
address  a  national  assembly,  to  praise  a  public  character. 

Panel,  pun'.el  (not  pannel),  a  schedule  of  the  names  of  a  jury, 
the  jury,  a  thin  board  set  in  a  wooden  frame,  a  com- 
partment of   wainscot,   to   panel;    panelled,  pun'. eld; 
pan'ell-ing  (Rule  iii.) ;  panel-less ;  pane-less  (2  syl.) 
To  impan'el  a  jury,  to  enter  their  names  on  a  parchment 

schedule.     This  is  done  by  the  sheriff. 

Low  Lat.  panellum,  Fr.  pan  with  dim. ,  Lat.  pannus,  a  patch,  Gk.  ptnds. 

Pang,  a  paroxysm.     (0.  E.  pang,  venom  or  pyng[ari\,  to  prick.) 

Panhellenic,  pan'.hcl.lee".nlk  (not  pan.hel'.le.mk),  pertaining  to 

all  Greece;  TpanheMemsm,  piin.hel.lee' .nizm  ;  panhellenist, 

•pan' .Uel.lee"  .nist  (not  pan.hel'.le.nist). 

The  introduction  of  "h"  in  the  middle  of  Greek  words  is  abnormal, 
except  when  a  letter  can  be  changed  into  its  corresponding  aspirate, 
as  p  into  ph.  In  Greek  these  words  are  spelt  irave\\rii>iKOS, 
Tra.vtKXrjt'es,  &c.,  not  TraveXX-fiviKos,  iravZ\\r)Vfs. 

Panic,  pan'. Ik,  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  terror;  panic-struck, 

sei/ed  with  a  sudden  and  causeless  terror. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  god  Pan  assisted  the  Athenians  at  Marathon 
by  striking  causeless  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  Persians.  Theon 
says  that  Pan,  by  blowing  into  a  sea-horn,  struck  terror  into  tho 
hearts  of  the  giants  when  they  warred  against  heaven.  Another 
tale  is  that  during  the  Indian  expedition  of  Bacchus,  one  of  his 
generals  named  Pan  performed  substantially  the  feat  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  vii.  18-21). 

Panicle,  pan'.i.k'l,  (in  Bot.)  a  catkin,  a  tuft  of  flowers  or  seeds. 
Compact  panicle,  the  seeds  close  together,  as  in  maize. 
Divaricated  panicle,  the  seeds  wide  apart,  as  in  oats. 
Spiked  panicle,  the  seeds  spiked,  as  in  barley. 
Panicled,  with  flowers  in  panicles  and  bunches  (golden  rod). 
Latin  pantciila,  a  spool  of  yarn,  diminutive  of  pdnus,  a  quill  of  yarn. 
Gk.  pinion,  the  panicle  of  the  pine,  willow,  oak,  ash,  alder,  hazel,  &c. 

In  the  oak  and  hazel  the  male  flowers  only  are  in  catkins. 
Panification,  pan'. Lfi.kay". shun,  conversion  of  dough  into  bread. 
Panivorous,  pan.lv'.o.riis,  subsisting  on  bread. 
Latin  panisflclo  If  Ado],  I  make  bread;  pdnis  vOro,  I  eat  bread. 
Pannade,  pan.nade',  a  prance  or  curvet.    (Fr.  panader,  to  strut^ 
("Pannade"  would  be  better  with  a  single  n.) 
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Pannage,  pun'. age,  the  acorns  and  beech-nnts  which  swine  pick 
up  in  woods,  duty  paid  for  the  "  run"  of  swine  in  a  wood. 

(The  double  n  is  an  error  from  the  notion  that  "pan"  is  the  simple. ) 

Low  Latin  pannagium  or  paunagium;  French  panage. 

Lat.  pdnis,  Gk.  panos,  food  (v.  poo  Gk.,  pasco  Lat.  [perf.  pavi]). 

Pannier,  pan'.yer,  a  wicker-basket  slung  over  a  horse  or  donkey. 
French  panier,  Latin  panarium,  for  carrying  bread. 
(The  double  n  is  an  error  from  the  notion  that  "pan"  is  the  simple.) 

Pannikin,  pun'.ni.kin  (corruption  of  pankiri),  a  small  pan. 
Pan-,  pano-  (Greek  prefix),  all,  Pan  (continued  from  p.  792 ). 

Pano-phobia,  pan' .o.fo" M.ali,  panic-fear. 

Greek  pan,  gen.  panos  phdbos,  fear  of  Pan  or  fear  from  Pan. 

Pan-oply,  pan'.o.ply,  complete  armour  (Kule  Ixx.) 

f  According  to  our  general  plan  of  expressing  the  Greek  aspirate  with 
an  "h,"  this  word  should  be,  panhpply.) 

Greek  pan  hoplon,  pan  hoplia  ;  Latin  panoplia. 

Pan-opticon,  pan.op'ti.kon,  a  sort  of  polytechnic  institution. 
Greek  pan  optomai,  [a  place  where]  I  see  everything. 
Pan-orama,  pan'.o.rah".mah,  a  large  painting  drawn  gradu- 
ally over  a  roller  and  exhibiting  a  succession  of  views ; 
panoram'ic. 

(According  to  our  general  plan  of  expressing  the  Greek  aspirate  with 
an  "h"  this  word  should  be  pajlhorama.  Greek  pan  horama.J 

Pan-stereorama,  pan.st$r're.o.rah".mah,  a  picture  in  relief. 
(Like  "panorama,"  this  word  should  consistently  be  spelt  with  an 
"h,"  as  panstereliorama.    Greek  pan  sta're'o's  horamaj 

Pansy,  plu.  pansies,  pttn'.ziz,  the  heart's-ease.    (French  pensee.) 

"  There  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts"  (Hamlet  iv.  5). 
Pant,  to  breathe  rapidly  after  great  exertion ;   pant'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  pant'-ing,  pantMng-ly,  pant'-er;   pant'ess,  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  in  hawks.    (Fr.  panteler,  to  gasp.) 
Pantaloon,  pan'.ta.loon",  a  buffoon  in  pantomimes ;  pantaloons, 
trousers,  drawers ;  pan'talets,  loose  drawers  for  children. 
"  Pantaloon"  (the  clown),  from  St.  Pataleon,  a  patron  saint  of  Venice. 
"  Pantaloons,"  so  called  from  the  loose  trousers  worn  by  pantaloons. 

Panta-morphic  (should  be  panto-morphic),  taking  all  forms. 

The  rule  for  a  prefix  is  to  take,  if  possible,  the  crude  form,  if  not  to 
take  the  gen.  case  sing.,  which  is  sure  to  contain  the  crude  form. 
Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  which  of  the  following  forms  is 
correct :  panta-graph  or  panto-graph,  panta-mcter  or  panto-meter, 
panta-logy  or  panto-logy,  but  there  is  really  no  doubt  that  panto- 
is  to  be  preferred.  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  panto-krafor,  all-mighty, 
panto-m  Ises,  all-hateful,  panto-patlies,  all-suffering,  panto-poros, 
all-inventive,  panto-tolmos,  all-daring,  panto-phurtos,  &c. 

Pan-technicon,  pan.tek'.ni.kon,  a  bazaar,  a  place  where  any- 
thing may  be  sent  to  be  warehoused. 
Greek  pan  techntkos,  [a  place  for]  everything  pertaining  to  art, 
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Pan-theism,  -rlie'.izm,  the  system  which  assumes  God  and 
Nature  to  be  synonymous ;  pantheistic,  pan'.The.ts".tlk  ; 
pantheistical,  pan'.rhe.is".fi.kal. 

Pantheon,  pan.rhe' '.on,  a  temple  for  all  the  gods. 
Greek  pan  thffos,  everything  God ;   Latin  panthe'on.      It  will  bo 
observed  that  the  Latin  word  is  pan'.rhS.On  not  pdn.rhe'.dn. 

Panther,  pan'.rher,  a  spotted  wild  beast,  the  Indian  leopard. 
The  leopard  proper  is  African ;   pantherine,  pun'.rhk.rin. 
Greek  panther;  Latin  panther  oipantMra,  pantlierlnus,  adj. 
Pantile,  pun'. tile,  a  roofing  tile  curved  longitudinally. 

A  roofing  tile  not  curved  is  a  Plain  tile. 
Old  Eng.  pan  tigel,  a  hem  tile,  i.e.,  a  tile  turned  up  at  the  edge. 
Pan'to-  (Greek  prefix),  all,  altogether  (pas,  gen.  pantos). 

Panto- chronometer,  -kro.nom' '.e.ter,  an  instrument  combin. 

ing  the  compass,  sun-dial,  and  universal  time-dial. 
Greek  panto-  chronos  metron,  the  measure  of  all  time. 
Panto-graph  (not  pantag raph),  pan'.to.gruf,  an  instrument 
to  enable  unskilled  persons  to  make  a  copy  of  a  map, 
plan,    or    outline    drawing ;     panto-graphic,    •gruf'.lk ; 
panto-graphical,  -gruf'.i.kul;  pantog'raphist,  -ra.jist. 
Pantography,  pan.tog'.ra.fy,  the  pantographic  art. 
Greek  panto-  grapho,  I  draw  or  describe  all  things. 
Panto-logy  (not  pantalogy),pun.tol'.o.djy,  universal  know- 
ledge.     Pantologia,  pun'.to.log".i.ah,  a  cyclopaedia;  pan- 
tological, pari.to.lodg"3.Ual;  pantologist, pan.tol'.o.djist. 
Greek  panto-  logos,  a  universal  treatise,  i.e.,  on  all  subjects. 
Panto-mime  (not  pantamine),  pan'. to. mime,  a   drama   by 
actions   without  words ;   panto-mimic,  pan'.to.mi.m".ik ; 
panto -mimically,  -mtm'.i.kal.ly ;  pantomiinist,  -mim'.ist. 
/Jreek  panto-  mimes,  wholly  mime,  i.e.,  dumb  show. 
Pwvto.phagist,  pun.tof'.a.djist,  one  that  eats  all  kinds  of 

food.     (Greek  panto-  phago,  I  eat  every  kind  [of  food].) 
Pantry,  plu.  pantries,  pan'.triz,  a  store-room  for  household  food. 

French  paneterlc,  a  bread-room ;  Latin  panis,  panarium.  a  pantry. 
Pap,  soft  food  for  infants ;  papp'-y  (Rule  i.),  resembling  pap. 

Latin  papa ;  Italian  pappa,  infants'  food. 
Papa,  fern,  mamma,  pa.pah',  mam.mah',  father,  mother.     (Terms 

used  chiefly  by  children  of  "  the  gentry."     Norm.  Fr.) 
These  words,  like  the  names  of  "meats,"  are  standing  witnesses  of 
the  Conquest.    The  children  of  Norman  lords  used  the  Norman 
terms  papa  and  mamma,  while  the  Saxon  peasantry  adhered  to 
their  native  words  father  and  mother.    (Lat.  pappas,  v.  papdre.) 

Papacy,  pa'.pa.cy,  the  dignity  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pope,  the 
time  of  a  pope's  reign,  the  popes  collectively  considered. 
Papal,  pa'. pal,  pertaining  to  the  pope ;  pa'pal-ly. 

54 
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Pa'palise,  to  bring  into  subjection  to  the  spiritual  rule  of 

the  pope;  papalised,  pa'.puLlzd;  pa'palls-ing,  pa'pist. 
Pope  (1  syl.);  pope-dom,  pope'.dum ;  popery,  po'.pe.ry,  the 

religion  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  papal  authority. 
The  French  have  three  words  :  pape,  the  pope,  papas,  a  Levantine 

priest,  and  pope,  a  Greek  priest;   Italian  papa;    Spanish  papa. 

Our  adoption  of  "pope"  shews  that  our  sympathies  ware  stronger 

with  the  Greek  church  than  with  the  Latin. 

Papaveracese,  pa.pa'.ve.ray".se.e,  a  natural  order  of  plants  of 
which  the  poppy  is  a  type  (-acete,  an  order  of  plants); 
papaverous,  pa.pa'.ve.rus ;  papaveraceous,  pa.pa'.ve.- 
ray". shits  (this  word  ought  to  be  abolished);  papaverine, 
pa.pay'.ve.rln,  an  alkaloid  found  in  opium.  Poppy. 

Lat.  pdpaver,  papavgrtus  ;  Old  Eng.  popig,  a  poppy;  Welsh  pabi. 
Paper,  pay'. per  (noun  and  verb);  papered,  pay'.perd;  pa'per- 
ing ;  paper-y,  pay'.pe.ry,  like  paper ;  pa'per-er,  a  person 
who  hangs  wall-papers  ;  paper-hanger,  paper-hangings, 
paper  for  decorating  walls ;  paper-money,  -mun'.y,  bank 
notes;  paper-currency,  paper-mill,  paper-stainer,  one 
who  makes  paper-hangings;  paper-ruler,  one  who  rules 
lines  on  paper ;  paper-folder,  a  bone  or  ivory  knife. 

Tissue  paper,  tis'.su  pay'.per,  a  paper  made  of  refuse  flax. 

Wove-paper,  paper  with  a  uniform  surface,  not  ribbed. 

Laid-paper,  paper  ribbed  and  water-marked. 

Bath-post-paper,  a  wove  paper  "letter  size." 

Foolscap  paper,  a  folio  sized  paper,  the  water-mark  of  which 
was  a  fool's  cap  and  bells,  probably  a  pun  on  the  word/o/i'o. 

Post  paper,  letter  paper  (old  water -mark,  a  post  horn). 

Blotting  paper,  an  absorbent  paper  containing  wool. 

Cartridge  paper,  paper  used  for  cartridges. 

Writing  paper,  paper  for  writing-on  with  pen  or  pencil. 

Waste-paper,  paper  which  has  been  used  and  is  thrown  aside. 

Daily  paper,  a  newspaper  issued  daily,  also  called  a  daily, 
plu.  dailies,  day'.liz. 

Weekly  paper,  a  newspaper  issued  once  a  week,  also  called 

a  weekly,  plu,  weeklies,  week'.liz. 
Papier-mache  (French),  pap'.i.a  mah'.sha,  paper  reduced  to  a 

pulp  and  moulded  into  various  articles. 
German  papier,  papier-macher,  papier  mtihle  ;  French  papier. 
Papilio,  pa.pll'.i.o.    Papilla,  pa.pll'.lah.     (See  belmo.) 

Papilio,  plu.  papilios,  pa.pil'.i.oze,  the  butterfly  genus. 

Papilionacese,    pa.pil'.i.o.nay".se.a,    plants    with    flowers 
resembling  butterflies  (-acece,  an  order  of  plants). 

Papilionaceous,  pa.pll'.i.o. nay". shffs,  like  butterflies. 
Latin  pdpUio,  a  butterfly  (Greek  epialos);  French  papilionac4. 
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Papilla,  plu.  papillae,  pa.pil  '.lah,  pci.pil'.le,  the  fine  extremities 

of  the  nerves  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  hand,  &c. 
Papillary,  pup'pil.la.ry  ;  papillous,  pap'.U.lus. 
Papillate,  pup'.U.late  ;  pap'illat-ed  ;   papillose,  pup'.U.lose. 
Latin  papilla,  plu.  papilla,  a  nipple,  papillatus. 

Papist,  pay'.  put,  a  Roman  Catholic;  papistical,  pay.  pis'.  ti.  Ml; 
papis'tical-ly  ;  papistry,  pay'.  pis.  try.    (French  papiste.) 
Papyrus,  plu.  papyri,  pa.py'.rtis,  -ri  (notpdj/.i.rus),  an  Egyptian 
reed  used  by  the  ancients  as  we  use  paper;    papy'ri, 
written  scrolls  of  papy'rus  found  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere. 
Papyraceous,  pup'.i.ray".shus,  pertaining  to  papy'rus. 
Papyrine,  pup.l'.nn,  vegetable  parchment.     (Lat  papyrus.} 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  "vegetable"  character  of  our  words 
connected  with  books:  Thus  "Bible"  is  Greek  bublos,  the  inner 
rind  of  the  papyrus;  "Book"  is  Old  Eng.  boc,  Germ,  buche,  a  beech- 
tree;  "Leaf"  is  obvious;  "Library"  is  Latin  liber,  the  bark  of  a 
tree;  "  Paper,"  papy'rus,  the  Egyptian  reed. 

Par,  equal.    Parr,  a  young  salmon.      Pas,  pah,  prece'dence. 
At  par,  said  of  "  stocks  "  when  the  market  value  equals  tho 
nominal  ;  above  par,  below  par.     On  a  par,  on  equality. 
If  £100  of  [A.B.]  stock  is  quoted  in  the  money-market  at  £100  it  is  at 
par,  if  above  that  price  it  is  above  par,  if  below  that  price  it  is 
lielow  par.     (Latin  par,  equal.) 

Par-  (Latin  prefix),  partly,  in  part. 

Par-,  para-,  par'ra-,  before  consonants  (Greek  prefix),  side  by 

side,  like,  through,  beyond,  exceedingly. 
Para-batrachus,  -bat'.ra.kus,  a  fossil  frog-  like  reptile  of 

the  coal  measures.     (Greek  para  batrdchos,  like  a  frog.) 
Parable.     Fable.     Allegory.     Metaphor,     Simile. 

Parable,  par'ra.l'l,  an  every-day  incident,  with  every-day 

actors,  acting  as  they  usually  do,  made  to  illustrate 

some  religious  truth.    As  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

Fable  or  Apologue,  ap'.o.log,  a  purely  imaginary  incident, 

with  actors  not  acting  in  their  usual  way,  made  to 

illustrate  some  moral  or  political  truth  :  as  "  the  trees 

choosing  a  king."     (Judges  ix.  8-15.) 

Allegory,  al'.le.go.ry,  abstract  ideas  expressed  by  sensible 

objects.     The  mind-picture  is  materialised  by  a  picture 

addressed  to  the  eye.     It  is  not  essential  that  any  les- 

son be  taught.     "  Angels  blowing  "  allegorise  wind. 

Metaphor,  met'.a.for,  the  substitution  of  a  concrete  word 

or  phrase  for  an  abstract  one:  as  "go  and  tell  that 

fox...  "  i.e.,  Herod.    "  Bridle  your  anger,"  i.e.,  control. 

Simile,  stm'.Ue,  a  direct  parallel  between  two  essentially 

different  sets  of  ^actors,  either  drawn  out  in  words  of 

54-8 
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suggested  to  the  imagination.     A  busy  city  compared 
to  a  beehive.    A  rebellious  one  to  a  ship  tempest-tossed. 
Greek  parabole  (para  ballo,  I  cast  [two  things]  side  by  side). 
Para-bola,  pa.rub'.o.lah,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a  cone 
with  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides;    parabolic, 
pSr'ra.bol".ik;  parabolical,  -bol" '.i.l;ul ;   parabol'ical-ly ; 
parabol'iform ;    paraboloid,  pa.rab'.o.loid,  a  solid  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis. 
Greek  par&bdtt  (para  balld,  to  put  [two  things]  side  by  side). 
Para-centesis,  -sen.tee'.sis,  tapping  for  dropsy. 
Greek  parakenttsis,  perforation  (para  kenteS,  to  pierce  through). 
Para-centric,  -sen'.trik,  out  of  the  strict  curve  of  a  circle. 
Greek  para  kentron,  [running]  beyond  the  centre. 
Para-chronism,   pa.rak'.o.nizm,   anachronism,    dating    an 
event  too  late.    Pro-chronism,  dating  an  event  too  soon. 
Greek  para  chronos,  beyond  the  [true]  time.    (See  Metachronlsm.) 
Parachute,  pur'ra.sJwot,  a  sort  of  umbrella  designed  to  enable 

aeronauts  to  descend  from  a  balloon. 

French  parer  A  chute,  a  chute  [or  descent]  parrier.    (See  ParasoL) 
It  is  not  from  the  Greek  para  and  French  chute,  as  is  usually  given. 

Para-clete,  par'ra.klect,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  "  comforter." 

Greek  parakUtos,  an  advocate  or  comforter  (para  kdl^o,  to  call  to 

one's  side  [either  for  advice  or  comfort]). 

Parade,  pa.rade',  ostentatious   show,  the  place  where   troops 
assemble  for  exercise,  order  or  array  of  troops,  to  parade ; 
parad'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  parad'-ing  (E.  xix.),  parade-ground. 
French  parade;  Latin  pardtus,  apparatus,  in  full  dress. 
Para-digm,  par'ra.dim,  a  declensional  or  conjugational  model ; 
para-digmatic,     par'ra.dig.mat'.ik ;      para-digmat'ical, 
para-digmatical-ly. 

Greek  paradeigma,  an  example  or  illustration  (para  dciymaj. 
Paradise,  par'ra.dlce,  the  garden  of  Eden,  elysium,  heaven; 
paradisiacal  (not  paradisaical),  par'ra.di.si".a.kal,  resem- 
bling paradise.    Bird  of  paradise ;    paradisea,  par  ra.- 
di'.ze.ah,  the  genus ;  paradisean,  par'ra.dt,".ze,an, 
According  to  Chinese  legend,  birds  of  paradise  have  no  feet ;  Linnaeus, 

accepting  this  fable  as  a  fact,  calls  them  apoda  (footless). 
Gk.  paradeisos;  Sansk.  paradesa;  Persian  pardes,  pleasure-grounds. 

Para-dox,  an  apparent  contradiction  of  terms;  para-dox'ical, 

para-dox'ical.ly,  paradox'ical-ness. 

Greek  paradoxos  (para  doxa),  contrary  to  opinion  or  expectation. 
Paraffin,  pur'raf.fin  (not  with  one  /),  a  substance  contained  in 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  tar.    It  is  now  largely 
manufactured  from  cannel  coal  and  used  for  lamps. 
Latin  parum  affinis,  having  very  little  affinity  [or  tendency  to 
chemical  combination  with  acids  or  alkalies].    The  word  was  coin«l 
by  Keichenbach.    Often,  but  incorrectly,  written  parafine. 
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Para-  (continued). 

Para-goge,  par'ra,.gd'.dj>/,  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  sylla- 
ble to  the  end  of  a  word;  paragogic,  pur'ra.godg".ik; 
paragogical,  par'ra.gSdg".i.kuL;  paragogical-ly. 

Greek  parag6gi  ( par-  agdge,  a  leading  alongside),  augmentation. 

Para-gon,  puf'ra.gon,  a  model,  one  without  a  peer. 

Greek  para,  ago,  to  lead  to  one's  side,  i.e.,  to  set  before  one. 

Para-graph,  pur'ra.gruf,  a  clause,  a  section,  a  short  notice 
in  n  newspaper,  a  mark  thus  (H) ;  para-graphic,  -gruf'.ik  ; 
para-graphical,  -graf'.l.kul ;  para-graphical-ly. 

Gk.  paragraphe  (para  graphs',  a  clause  or  sentence  alongside  [another]). 

Para-lepsis,  plu.  paralepses,  -lep'.sls,  -Up'.seez  (in  Rhet.), 
an  omission  made  for  the  purpose,  that  the  speaker  may 
repair  it  at  a  subsequent  part  of  his  address  with  greater 
prominence  and  effect.  (Gk.para  leipo,  to  leave  on  one  side.) 
Par-allax,  par'ral.lax  (double  I),  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  apparent  place  of  a  star  or  planet ;  parallactic, 
pur'rul.lak".tlk;  parallactical,  pur'.rul.luk".tt.kul. 

Greek  parallaxis  (para  allasso,  to  shift  aside). 
Par-allel,  pur'rel.lel,  lines  lying  side  by  side  equidistant 
throughout,  similar,  to  relate  a  similar  case ;  paralleled 
(3  syl.),  par'allel-ing,  par'allel-ly,  par'allel.ism. 
Parallelo-grain,  par'rul.lel"  .o.grum,  a  four-sided  figure  with  the 
opposite  sides  equal  and  parallel. 
If  the  length  equals  the  breadth,  and  the  angles  are 

right  angles,  it  is  called  a  Square. 
If  the  length  equals  the  breadth,  and  the  angles  are  not 

right  angles,  it  is  a  Rhombus,  rom'.bus. 
If  the  length  exceeds  the  breadth,  and  the  angles  are 

right  angles,  it  is  an  Oblong. 
If  the  length  exceeds  the  breadth,  and  the  angles  are  not 

right  angles,  it  is  a  Rhomboid,  rom.boid'. 
Parallelo-piped,    par'ral.lel" .o.pi' .ped~,     or    better    parallelo- 
pipedon,  par'rul.lel". o.pl'.pe.don,  a  solid   figure  like  a 
box  in  shape.      There  are  six  sides,  the  two  opposite 
ones  being  in  every  case  equal  and  parallel. 

Of  the  fifty  words  in  "  -ell,"  all  but  six  double  the  "  1 "  when  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added.  The  exceptions  are 

Angel,  angel-ic,  anflel-ical,  angel-ically. 

Channel,  channeled,  channel-ing. 

Chisel,  chiseled,  chisel-ing,  chisel-er. 

Hansel,  hanseled,  Jianselinff. 

Impannel,  impanntlcd,  impannel-ing  [but  panel,  panelled,  panell-ing], 

Parallel,  paralleled,  parallel-ing,  parallelo-gram,  &o. 

Greek  paralUWs  (para  all(l6n,  side-by-side  of  each  other), 
paraWlogrammns  (para  alleUn  gramme,  grammf.,  lines). 
paraltelopipedon  (para  allel6n  cpi-pMon,  epip&lon,  a  plane). 
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Para-logise,  pa.ral'.o.djize,  to  reason  falsely;  paralogised, 
pa.ral'.o.gizd;   paral'ogls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  paral'ogism ; 
paralogy,  pa.ral'.o.djy,  false  reasoning. 
Greek  para  logismos,  reasoning  beyond  [the  orthodox  rules], 
Para-lyse,  par'ra.llze,  to   affect  with  palsy,  to   unnerve; 
paralysed  (3  syl.),  par'alys-ing.    Paralysis,  pa.ral'.i.sis. 
Paralytic,  par'ra.lit"  ,ik ;  paralytical,  pur'ra.llt" d.ML 
Palsy,  a  contracted  form  of  "  paralysis,"  p'al'sis. 
Gk.  paralwis  (para  luo,  to  disable  completely).    (See  Paraplegia.} 
Paramatta,  a  mixed  cloth.    Parameter  (a  term  in  Math.) 
"  Paramatta,"  so  called  from  Paramatta,  in  Australia. 
"  Parameter,"  Greek  parame'tre'6,  I  measure  by  another  thing. 

Paramount,  par' ra. mount,  the  most  important  [consideration]. 

Norman  paramont  [par  amont]. 

" Amont,"  up  the  stream  ;  "Aval,"  down  the  stream." 

Paramour,  par'ra.moor,  a  prostitute.     (Fr.  par  amour,  for  love.) 
Parapet,  par'ra.pet,  a  wall  breast-high ;  par'apet.ed  (one  t). 

Fr.  parapet,  from  the  Ital.  parapetto,  breast-work  (petto,  the  breast). 
Para-  (continued). 

Para-phernalia,  -fer.nay'.K.ah,  the  trousseau  and  personal 
ornaments  which  a  wife  brings   over  and   above  her 
dowry.    (Greek  para  phernd,  over  and  above  the  dowry.) 
Para-phrase,  -fraze,  a  free  translation  with  short  running 
comments    interwoven,    to    paraphrase ;    para-phrased, 
-frazd  ;  para-phraz'-ing  (Eule  xix.),  -fraze'. ing. 
Paraphrast,  pur'ra.frast,  one  who  paraphrases. 
Para-phrastic,  -fras'.tih;  para-phrastical,  -ra.fras".ti.kal ; 
para-phrastical-ly,notliterally,with  supplementary  words. 
Greek   paraphr&sis,  v.  paraphrazo,  paraphrastes,  paraphrasttkus 
(para  phrazo,  to  say  more  [than  the  author]). 

Para-plegia,  -pie' .dji.ali,  paralysis  extending  to  the  lower 

or  upper  half  of  the  body.     Paralysis  is  subdivided  into 

Hemi-plegia  and  Para-plegia. 

Hemi-plegia  is  paralysis  of  one  side,  and  one  side  only. 

Para-plegia  is  paralysis  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities. 
Gk.  parapUx,  gen.  -pUgos  ( para  platto,  to  strike  beyond  [the  side]}. 
Gk.  Mmi-plegia,  a  stroke  of  half  the  body,  i.e.,  one  side. 

Para-site  (3   syl.),  an  epiphyte,  a  sycophant;    parasitic, 
pcir'ra.sit".ik;  parasitical,  -ra.sit".i.Ual;  para-sit'ical-ly; 
parasitism,  pur'ra.slt.ism,  the  flattery,  <fec.,  of  a  parasite. 
Gk.  parasitOs  (para  slton,  [eating]  food  beside  [another]). 
Parasol,  pur'ra.sol,  a  sun-shade.     (French  parasol.) 

Parer  <l  soleil,  a  sun  parrier,  so  "  parachute,"  parer  d  chute,  a  chute 
[or  descent!  parrier;  "  parapluie,"  purer  A  pluie,  a  rain  parrier. 
Not  Greek  para,  against,  Latin  Sol,  the  sun,  as  is  usually  given. 
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Par'-boil,  to  half- boil;  par'boiled  (2  syl.),  par'boil-ing. 

French  parbouiller  (obsolete),  i.e.,  Lat.  parum,  little  Lboiled]. 
Parbuckle,  par'.buk.k'l,  a  rope  for  hoisting  or  lowering  casks, 
&c.,  to  hoist  and  lower  casks,  &c.,  by  a  rope ;  parbuckled, 
par.buk'.k'ld;  parbuckling. 

Parcel,  par'.sel,  a  small  bundle,  a  part,  a  number  [applied  in 
contempt  to  persons],  to  apportion ;  parcelled,  par'.seld  ; 
par'cell-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -EL),  parcel-van,  -delivery. 
Low  Latin  parcetta;  Latin  partlc&la  (pars,  a  part,  with  -cvda,  dim.) 
Parch,  to  scorch ;  parched  (1  syl.),  parch'-ing,  parching-ly. 
Parchment,  parch' -ment,  vellum.    (French  parchemin.) 

Latin  pergamena  charta,  paper  of  Pergamos,  in  Asia  Minor. 
Pard,  a  panther.     Leopard,  the  lion-pard,  offspring  of  a  panther 

and  lioness.     (Old  English  pard;  Latin  pardalis.) 
Par' don,  forgiveness,  to  forgive ;  par'doned  (2  syl.),  par'don-ing ; 
par'don-er,  one  who  pardons,  one  who  deals  in  papal 
indulgencies.    Par'don-able,  par'donable-ness,  par'don- 
ably.     Pardon  me,  an  apology  for  contradicting  a  state- 
ment or  for  any  trivial  offence  committed  accidentally. 
French  pardon,  v.  pardonner,  pardonnablc ;  Low  Latin  pardonatio. 
Fare  (1  syl.)    Pair.    Pear.     Par. 

Pare,  to  peel,  to  slice;  pared  {1  syl.);  par-ing,  pare' -ing. 
Parings,  pare'.ingz,  peelings,  snips,  the  clippings  of  one's 

nails,  the  rind  trimmed  off  slices  of  cheese,  &c. 
Cheese-parings,  small  mean  savings. 

Par-er, pare-er.    (Fr.parer,  to  trim;  Lat. purer,  to  prepare.) 
§  Pair,  two  that  match.     (French  paire  ;  Latin  par,  equal.) 

Pear,  pare,  a  fruit.    (French  poire,  Latin  pinim.) 
Para-,  Par-  (before  vowels),  continued. 

Par.egoric  (not  paragoric),  par're.g8r"rik,  &  cough  syrup. 
Gk.  partgdrtkds,  par&gOr6s,  soothing  (par-[pa.Ta.-]ag8reuo,  parggoreo, 

to  exhort  an  assembly,  to  advise,  to  console). 
Par-enchyma,  pu.ren' .ki.mah,  the  spongy  tissue  of  animals 
and    vegetables ;      parenchymatous,    pa.ren.kim'.a.tus  ; 
parenchymous,  pa.ren'.ki.mus. 

Greek  paregchwma    (par-[paxti]egchu6,  i.e.,   en  chu6,    to   pour   in 
abundantly),  i.e.,  a  great  absorbent,  like  sponge. 

Parent,  pair'rent  (not  pay'. rent),  father  or  mother ;  parent-less ; 
parent-age  (-age,  office,  condition,  state  of).     Parental, 
2M.ren'.tal;  parental-ly.    Parenticide,  pu.ren'.ti.slde,  one 
who  murders  a  parent,  the  crime  of  parent-murder. 
Lat.  pdrens,  gen.  pftrentis,  pdrentalis,  parenttclda  (pario,  to  obey). 
Par-enthesis,  plu.  parentheses,  pa.renth'.e.sis,  -renth'.e.seez, 
a  clause  thrown  into  a  sentence  without  being  grarnmati- 
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cally  connected  with  it.     Often  marked  off  with  brackets 
thus  (...)>  if  not  bracketed  off  it  must  be  marked  off  with 
a  comma  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
Parenthetical,  pur'ren.thet".i.Ml;  parenthet'ical-ly. 

Greek  parenthesis  (  par-[para]ew  th&sis,  something  extra  put  in). 
Par.helion,  par.lie'.lt.on,  a  mock  sun. 

Greek  parelion,  iraptfXiov,  -rrap^Xios  (not  irapTJ\iov),  para,  hetios, 
near  the  sun.  The  insertion  of  "h"  in  the  middle  of  Greek  com- 
pounds is  to  be  deprecated,  except  when  a  letter  happens  to  have  a 
corresponding  aspirate,  as  "  p,"  ph  (IT,  <f>). 

Pariah,  pur'ri.ah  or  parrl.ah'  (not  pa.ri'.ah),  the  lowest  of  the 
people  of  Hindustan,  not  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  castes. 
Par'iah  dogs,  stray  dogs  who  have  no  master. 
Parian,  pair'rLan  (not  pay'Aun),  adj.  of  Paros. 

Parian  marble,  marble  from  the  island  of  Paros  (Cyclades). 
Parietal,  par  ri.e'.tul.    (Latin  paries,  gen.  purietis,  a  wall.) 

Parie'tal  bones  form  the  skull,  "  the  walls  of  the  brain." 
Parish,  par'rish,  a  division  of  a  town  or  rural  district  under  the 

charge  of  a  clergyman  ;  parish-clerk. 
Parishioner,  pa.rish'.on.er,  an  inhabitant  of  a  parish. 
Parochial,  pa.rd'.M.al,  pertaining  to  a  parish  ;  parochially. 
Low  Latin  parochianus  ;  French  paroisse,  paroissien;  Greek  paroika 

(par-[para]<n/cia,  houses  beside  each  other);  Latin  paraxia. 
("Parish"  ought  to  be  "  paroch,"  then  "  parochial  "  would  be  its 
normal  adj.,  and  the  etymology  of  the  word  would  be  preserved. 
"  Pax-isb.,"  according  to  its  construction,  should  mean  "pretty 
equal,"  and  not  "  neighbour  'ing  houses,"  as  it  ought  to  do.) 

Parisian,  pa.riz'.i.an  (not  pa.rish'.ari),  a  native  of  Paris. 

Pari-syllabic,  par'ri-sil.lcib.ik,  having    the    same   number    of 

syllables  throughout  all  the  declension  or  conjugation. 
Latin  pari-[pa,rr  gen.  Tpa.Tis]syllaba,  syllcMcus. 

Parity,  par'rl.ty,  analogy,  equality.    (Latin  pantos.) 

Park,  an  extensive  plot  of  grass-land  ornamented  with  trees 
surrounding  a  gentleman's  house,  a  train  of  heavy  artil- 
lery with  all  its  appurtenances. 
Old  English  parruc  or  pearroc;  German  pherch. 

Parlance,  par".  lance.    (Norman  -French  parlance,  speech.) 
In  common  parlance,  in  the  usual  form  of  speech. 

Parley,  plu.  parleys  (not  parlies,  Rule  xlv.),  par'.ly,  par'.lcz,  a 
conference  with  an  armed  enemy,  to  confer  with  an  armed 
enemy  ;  parleyed  (2  syl.),  par'ley-ing.  To  beat  a  parley, 
to  beat  a  drum  in  a  particular  way  to  indicate  that  a 
parley  is  desired.  To  sound  a  parley,  to  sound  a  trum- 
pet in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  that  a  conference  is 
requested.  (French  parlfr.) 

The  French  use  the  word  pourparler  fora  "parley,''  and  parler  for 
a  dialect  or  style  of  utterance. 
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Parliament,  Parlement,  par'.ltment,  par' .la.mah'n. 

Parliament,  par'M.ment,  the  national  legislative  assembly 

consisting  of  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons. 

The  members  of  the  latter  are  elected  by  vote. 
Parliamentary,  par'.U.men".ta.nj,  according  to  the  rules 

and  etiquette  of  parliament,  adj.  of  parliament. 
Parliamentary  or  Government  [train],  a  train  enforced  by 

Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  passengers  in  covered  carriages 

both  ways  once  a  day  at  a  penny-a-mile.     This  train  is 

termed  The  Parliamentary,  plu.  parliamentaries. 
Parliamentarian,  par'li.men.tair"ri.an  (Euy.  Hist.),  one  of 

those  who  took  sides  against  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  wars 

between  him  and  his  parliament. 
§  Parlement,  par.la.mah'n  (Fr.  Hist.),  a  crown  court  where 

justice  was  administered  in  the  king's  name.     The  Paris 

parlemeut  received  appeals  from  all  inferior  tribunals, 

but  its  own  judgments  were  final. 
Med.  Lat.  parliamentum,  Fr.  parlement  (v.  parler,  to  speak). 

Parlour,  par'.ler,  a  reception  room,  a  best  room  in  small  houses 
where  there  is  neither  separate  dining  room  nor  drawing 
room.    Parlour  boarder,  par'.ler  bor'.der,  a  Bchool  boy 
or  girl  who  takes  meals  with  the  family. 
"The  parlour"  (Fr.  parloir),  a  room  in  a  nunnery  where  the  inmates 
are  allowed  to  speak  (parler)  to  visitors,  hence  "a  visitors'  room," 
a  reception  room,  a  "  best"  room. 

Parmesan  cheese,  par'.me.zan"  cheez,  so  called  from  Parma,  in 

Italy,  noted  for  this  particular  kind  of  cheese. 
Parnassian,  par.nas' '.si.an,  adj.  of  Parnassus,  a  mountain  in 

(jrcece,  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  Muses. 
Parochial,  pa.ro'.ki.al,  pertaining  to  a  parish ;  parochiaHy. 
Parochialise  (R.  xxxi.),pa.ro'.H.«Uze,  to  form  into  parishes ; 

paro'chialised  (5  syl.),  paro'chialls-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Parish,  par'rish;  parishioner,  pa.rish'.on.er. 

Low  Latin  parochialis,  parochiannn,  a  parish  ;   French  paroissial. 
''Parochial"  preserves  the  etymology  of  the  word  far  better  than 
parish  (q.v.).    Greek  para,  oikos,  houses  near  each  other. 

Parody,  plu.  parodies  (R.  xliv.), pcir'ro.diz.  Travesty,  trav'.es.ty. 
Parody,  an  imitation  of  another's  words  or  style  of  writing. 
Travesty,  a  burlesque  parody ;  parodied  (R.  xl.),  pur'ro.did ; 

par'odist,  par'ody-ing,  parod'ical. 
Greek  par6dia  (para  6(U,  a  parallel  ode) ;  Latin  parodia, 
Pai'ol,  pa.rule.    Parrel  [or  parral],  par'.rel. 

Parol,  word  of  promise,  a  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  return  at  a  stated  time  if  permitted  to  be  free. 
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Par'rel,  a  rope  by  which  a  yard  is  confined  to  a  mast. 
"Parol,"  French  parole.     "Parrel,"  Portuguese  aparelho. 
Dana,  in  his  Seaman's  Manual,  gives  the  word  parraL 

Paroquet,  par'ro.ket  (should  be  perroquet),  a  small  parrot. 

French  perroquet  (derive,  selon  Eoquefort,  de  Perrot,  nom  domic  a 

cet  oiseau  coinme  celui  de  Pierrot  au  moineau). 
The  perruche  is  a  sort  of  paroquet ;  perriche,  the  American  variety. 

Parotid  Gland,  pa.rot'.id...    Carotid  artery,  ka.rot'M... 

Parot'id  gland  is  situated  under  the  ear.     It  secretes  saliva 
which  is  carried  to  the  mouth.     (The  o  in  Gk.  is  o-mega.) 
Greek  pardtis  (para  ous,  gen.  6tos,  near  the  ear). 
Carot'id  artery,  an  artery  of  the  neck,  there  is  one  on  each 

side  to  supply  the  head  with  blood. 
.  Greek  kardtis  (Mrds,  lethargy).    See  Caxotid. 

Paroxysm,  par'rox.izm,  a    sudden    access   of   pain    or   rage ; 
paroxysmal,  par'rox.iz".mul.    Paroxisrnist,  -rox.iz".mist, 
one  who  believes  that  the  geological  changes  were  suddeu 
and  violent,  not  gradual  and  imperceptible. 
Latin  paroxysmus,  Greek  paroxusmos  (para  oxus,  very  sharp). 
Parquet,  par'.kay,  a  small  thick  block  of  oak  for  flooring,  to 
make  a  floor  with  such  blocks;  parqueted,  par'.kayd ; 
parqueting,  par' .kay .ing ;    parquet-er,  par'.kay.er,  one 
who  lays  down  parquet  floorings. 

Parquetry,  par'.ka.try,  the  art  of  flooring  with  small  oak- 
blocks,  the  flooring  so  made,  fancy--\vork  of  inlaid  wood 
formed  into  some  [geometrical]  design. 
Parr.    Par,  equal.    Pas,  pah,  precedence,  a  step  (French). 

Parr,  a  salmon  fry  so  long  as  it  retains  the  brown  marks 
on  its  side,  about  two  years ;  it  is  called  a  Mort  in  the 
third  year.  Par,  equal.  (Latin  par,  equal.) 

Parrel,  a  rope  by  which  a  yard  is  confined  to  a  mast.     Dana 

spells  it  parraL    Parol,  pa.role',  one's  word  of  honour. 
"Parrel,"  Portuguese  aparelho.     "  Parol,"  French  parole. 
Parricide.    Patricide.    Matricide.    Suicide.    Begicide,  &c. 
Parricide,. par'n.slde,  one  who   mm-ders  his   father,  the 
crime  itself.     (Lat.  parricida, pater  ccedo,  to  kill  a  father.) 
Patricide,  pat'.ri.slde,  one  who  invades  his  own  country, 

the  crime  itself.     (Latin  patriclda,  patria  cado.) 
Matricide,  may' '.tn.clde,  one  who  murders  his  mother,  the 
crime  itself.  (Lat.  matriclda,  mater  ccedo,  to  kill  a  mother.) 
Suicide,  su'.i.clde,  one  who  murders  himself,  felo  de  se. 
Latin  suiclda  (sui  cccdo,  to  kill  oneself),  suicide. 
Regicide,  rcdy'.i.slde,  one  who  murders  a  crowned  head, 
the  crime.  (Lat.  regicide,  rex-,  gen.  regis  cwlo,  to  kill  a  king.) 
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Parrot,  par'rot,  a  talking  bird.     Pol-parrot,  a  female  parrot. 

A  corruption  of  Perrot,  dimin.  of  Pierre  or  Peter  (a  male  parrot) ;  the 
female  is  Pol,  dimin.  of  Polly  [Mary].  In  French  Jacquot. 

Parry,  par'ry,  a  ward  in  fence,  to  ward  ofl*.     Thrust,  a  lunge,  to 
lunge   in,   fence.      Parries,  pur'nz  •    parried,  par'rid ; 
par'ri-er,  par'ry-ing,     (French  parer,  to  ward  oft'.) 
Parse,  to  analyse  words  or  sentences.    Pass,  to  move  on. 
Parsed  (1  syl.),  pars'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  pars'-er  (of  parse). 
Passed  (1  syl.),  pass'-ing,  pass'-er  (of  pass). 
"Parse,"  Latin  pars,  a  part,  so  in  French  to  parse  isfaire  les  parties, 
to  make  the  parts.    "Pass,"  Lat.  passus,  a  step,  v.  pando,  passuw. 

Par'see,  a  Persian  refugee  living  in  India.      The  Parsees  are 
fire  worshippers,  and  were  driven  from  Persia  by  the 
Mahometans.    Par'see-ism,  fire-worship.    (Pers.  parsi.) 
Parsimony,  par'.si.mun.y,  thriftiness ;    parsimonious,   par'.si.- 

m5".rii.ns ;  parsiinonious-ly,  parsimonious.ness. 
Latin  parstmonia  from  parco,  parsum,  to  spare. 
Parsley,  plu.  parsleys  (not  parslies,  Rule  xlv.),  par'.sllz,  a  herb. 

Lat.  Petro-seiinum ;  Gk.  pttra-silintin,  rock  parsley;  Fr.  persil. 
Parsnip,  par'. snip,  a  vegetable.    (For  past'nag  or  past'nac.) 

Also  spelt  parsnep,  but  parsnip  (like  turnip)  is  better.  Strictly 
speaking  the  vowel  should  be  a,  Latin  ndpus,  a  "tur-nape,"  so 
"pars-nape"  is  pasti  nap,  a  dibble-like  turnip  or  nape  (pasti-nac 
or  fasti-nag). 

Latin  pastlnata  or  pastlnago  (from  pastinum,  a  dibble). 
Par'son,  a  clergyman ;  par'son-age,  the  house  set  apart  for  the 

clergyman  of  a  parish ;  parsonic,  par.son'.ik,  adj. 
Low  Lat.  persona  ecclesice,  the  person  who  represents  the  church. 
Part,   a    portion,   to    divide,   to    leave ;    part'-ed,   part'-ing ; 

partner,  a  trade-companion.     Part.er,  one  who  parts. 
Parts,  powers,  natural  endowments,  places,  districts. 
Part-ible  (not  -able);  partibil'ity,  susceptibility  of  division. 
In  good  part,  in  a  friendly  manner,  with  good  temper. 
In  ill  part,  with  displeasure.     For  the  most  part,  chiefly. 
For  my  part,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  my  share. 
In  part,  partly.    Part  and  parcel,  an  essential  portion. 
Part  of  speech,  one  of  the  grammatical  categories  of  words. 
To  part  with,  to  give  up.    Part-ly,  in  part,  in  a  measure. 
Latin  pars,  gen.  partis,  v.  partior,  to  part  or  divide. 
Partake,  par.take',  (past.)  partook',  (past  part.)  partaken,  -take'n, 

to  participate ;   partaker,  par.take'.er,  a  sharer. 
To  partake  means  to  take  part  with  others,  hence  it  is  wrong  to  say, 
"Being  hungry,  I  partook  of  a  basin  of  soup,"  but  it  is  quite 
correct  to  say  "Will  you  partake  of  a  pint  of  sherry  with  me?" 
Old  English  tac[ari],  past  toe,  past  part,  tacen,  with  part. 
Parterre  (French),  par. tare',  a  series  of  flower-beds  artistically 
arranged  with  proper  accessories  of  grass  and  gravel  walks. 
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Parthenon,  parth'.e.non,  the  famous  temple  of  Pallas  (Minerva), 

in  the  Acrop'olis  of  Athens.     (Gk.  parthenos,  a  virgin.) 
Parthenope,  par.rhcn'.d.pe,  one  of  the  smaller  planets. 

Parthenope,  the  siren,  threw  herself  into  the  sea  because  she  could 

not  beguile  Ulysses  with  her  songs. 

Partial,  par'.ehal,  biassed,  not  general.    Partial  to,  fond  of. 
Partiality,  phi.  partialities,  par"  .slil.ul"  ,i.tlz  ;    partial-ly. 
Partial-ist,  one  who  limits  the  atonement  to  the  elect. 
Partialise,  par' .shal.lze  ;  par'tialised  (3  syl.),  par'tialls-ing. 
French  partial,  partialite"  (Latin  pars,  gen.  partis,  a  part). 
Participate,  par.tis'.i.pate,  to  partake  (followed  by  of  or  in); 
participat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  participat-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
participat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.)    Participation,  -i.pay" '.shun. 
Participative,  par.tis'.i.pay.tw ;  participative-ly. 
Participient,  one  who  partakes  or  shares  with  others. 
Participle,    par'.ti.si.p'l,    part    of    a    verb  j     participial, 

par'.ti.s^'.i.al  (adj.);  participial-ly. 
-INO,  participle,  gerund,  and  noun, 
It  represents  three  distinct  endings : — 

(1)  The  present  participle,  originally  written  -igende  cr  -ende. 

(2)  The  gerund,  originally  written  -igenne,  -enne,  or  -anne. 

(3)  The  verbal  noun,  originally  written  -uncj. 

PARTICIPLE,    -ing  is  a  participle  when  the  word  is  a  verbal  adjective, 
or  governs  a  case  and  is  not  preceded  by  a  preposition  :  as 
I  see  trees  as  men  walking.    He  ended  frowning. 
The  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night. 
He  went  everywhere  preaching  the  gospel  of  repentance. 
GERUND,    -ing  is  a  gerund  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  preposition :  as 
He  lost  his  money  by  building  houses. 
I  durst  not  laugh  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips. 
Change  of  food  is  a  great  thing  in  fattening  cattle. 
He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way  (2  Hen.  IV.  1.  1). 
NOUNS,    -ing  is  a  noun  when  it  is  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb, 
when  it  stands  in  regimen  with  a  noun,  when  it  is  preceded  by  an 
adjective,  or  when  the  comes  before  it  and  of  after  it. 
Subject :  Preaching  is  a  means  of  grace. 
Object :  I  love  dancing. 
Both :  Seeing  is  believing. 
In  regimen :  The  foolishness  of  preaching. 
The— of :  The  preaching  of  John. 

Adj. :  Good  preaching  is My  preaching  was  in  vain. 

^f  If  the  precedes  a  word  ending  in  -ing  of  must  follow ;  but  if  the  does 
not  precede,  of  must  be  omitted. 

The  preaching  of  repentance  ;  preaching  repentance. 
The  tolling  of  the  bell :  tolling  the  bell. 
ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

Who  didst  tench  the  hearts  of  thy  faithful  people  by  the  sending  to 

them  *  the  light  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  (collect). 
Tlie  leaving  »  a  neighbourhood  in  which  we  had  enjoyed  so  much 

happiness  was  not  without  a  tear  (Vicar  of  Wakefield). 
Sent  to  prepare  the  way  by  *  preaching  of  repentance  (collect). 
*  Quoting  of  authors  is  most  for  matter  of  fact  (Selden). 
By  *  lighting  of  a  candle  (Fuller). 
In  *  defending  of  myself  (Richard  II.  1.  3). 

Lat.  parttdpali*,  partltipatio,  partMpdtnr,  jin.rtitfp'um.  parlki j>t'< ft 
(pars,  gen.  partis  ctyto  [capioj,  to  take  part). 
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Particle,  par'.tt.lt'l.  a  minute  part,  an  atom,  a  connecting  word ; 
(prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.,  are  particles,  but  the 
word  is  generally  applied  to   those   connecting  words 
which  cannot  be  readily  classed  under  any  group,  as  now, 
then,  &c.,  in  the  phrases  "Well,  then,  as  I  told  you"; 
"Now,  John  was  a  prophet."  "  There  are  many  who  say  so." 
Latin  parVicula,  l.e.,  pars,  with  dim.  -cula. 
Particular,  par.tik'ku.lar.    Peculiar,  pc.ku'.lij,ar. 

Particular,  precise.    Peculiar,  strange,  eccentric. 

Particular-ly,  especially.    Peculiar-ly,  oddly,  unusually. 

Particulars,  par.fik'ku.larz,  details.  Peculiars,  churches 
or  parishes  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary. 

Particularity,  plu.  particularities,  par.tik'ku.lar'Tt.tiz,  de- 
tail, minutiae.  Peculiarity,  plu.  peculiarities,  pe.ku'.li.- 
ur"ri.tiz,  speciality,  characteristic. 

Particularise  (Rule  xxxi.),  par.tik'kii.la.rize,  to  enter  into 
minutiee ;  partic'ularised  (5  syl.),  partic'ularls-ing  (Rule 
xix.),  partic'ularis-er.  In  particular,  especially. 

Lat.  partfcttla  (pars  with  dim.  -cula\  partfcttlaris;  Fr.  particulariser. 
"  Peculiar,"  Latin  pi-fculiaris  ( pecullutn,  private  property,  that  which 

belonged  to  a  slave  as  his  own  right,  and  which  his  overlord 

could  not  take  from  him). 

Partisan, par'.fi.zun,  a  halberd,  a  party  adherent;  par'tisan-ship 
(-ship,  office,  condition,  state.) 

"We  should  spell "  partisan,"  a  halberd,  pertuisan  for  distinction  sake. 
"  Partisan,"  French  partisan.    "  Partisan  "  (a  halberd),  pertuisane. 

-partite,  par'.tite  (in  Botany),  cleft  more  than  halfway. 

-fid,  cleft  less  than  halfway. 
Partition,  par.iish'.$n,  division,  separation.    Petition,  a  request. 

Partition,  to  divide  into  partitions  or  portions ;  partitioned 
(3  syl.),  partition-ing.  Petitioned  (3  syl.),  petition-ing. 

"  Partition,"  Lat.  partltlo,  v.  parlio,  to  divide  (pars,  gen.  partis,  a  part). 
"  Petition,"  Latin  pttltio,  v.  pgto,  to  seek  (Greek  potlt£o,  to  desire). 

Partner,  part'.ner  (not  par'.te.ner),  an  associate  in   business; 

partner-ship,  joint  interest  in  a  business  or  property 

(-ship,  office,  state,  £c.)    (Fr.  partner,  in  a  game  or  dance.) 

Partner  in  trade  in  France  is  associt,  and  "partner"  in  a  game  or 

dance  is  now  generally  written  partenaire. 

Partridge,  part'. ridge,  often  called  a  bird.  A  brace  of  partridges 
or  a  brace  of  birds,  t\vo  partridges.  A  leash  of  partridges 
or  a  leash  of  birds,  three  partridges  shot  and  tied  toge- 
ther. A  couple  of  brace  or  two  brace  of  birds,  four 
partridges  shot  nnd  tied  together  in  braces.  Two  leash 
of  birds,  six  partridges  shot  and  tied  together  in  leashes. 
French  perdrix,  corrupt  form  of  Greek  perdix,  Latin  perdix. 
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Parturition,  par' .tu.rish" .on,  the  act  of  giving  birth ;  parturient, 
par.tu'.ri.ent,  given  birth  or  about  to  do  so. 

Latin  part&rtens,  gen.  parttirtentis,  partHrio,  to  bring  forth  young. 
Party,  phi.  parties,  par'Mz,  a  social  gathering,  a  faction,  one 
concerned  in  an  affair,  factional ;  party-man. 

Party-coloured,  -kiil'lerd,  having  divers  colours. 

Party-fence,  a  fence  between  the  lands  of  separate  holders 
or  proprietors.  Party  -jury,  half  natives  and  half  foreign- 
ers. Party-spirit,  the  animus  of  a  partyman. 

Party-wall,  a  wall  belonging  to  two  separate  tenements. 

Party-ism,  party-spirit.    (French  parti.) 

"  Party,"  persons  about  to  be  married.  Js  the  party  come?  i.e.,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  Party,  one  engaged.  I  saw  the  party 
yesterday.  The  French  speak  of  a  parti  sortable,  and  say  il  a, 
£pous£  un  bon  parti. 

Archbishop  Usher  says  "I  sent  for  the  party"  [i.e.,  a  clergyman  who 
had  given  offence],  and  Shakespeare  makes  Stephano  say  to 
Caliban  "Canst  thou  bring  me  to  the  party?"  (Tempest  iii.  2), 
but  this  use  of  the  word  is  scarcely  elevated  from  slang. 

Parvenu  (French),  par'.ve.nu',  an  upstart,  a  vir  novus. 

Pas,  pah,  prece'dence,  a  step.    Parr,  a  young  salmon.    Par,  equal. 

"  Pas,"  Fr.  pas;   Lat.  passw,  a  step.    " Par"  (equal),  Lat.  par. 
Paschal,  p&s'.lcal,  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  passover. 

Paschal  lamb,  the  lamb  slain  to  commemorate  the  passover. 
Paschal-supper,  the  meal  at  which  the  lamb  is  served. 
Paschal  cycle,  -si'.k'l,  that  which  fixes  the  time  of  Easter. 
Pasque  egg',  pask-,  an  egg  tinted,  made  of  sugar,  or  filled 

with  bonbons,  &c.,  to  commemorate  Easter. 
Pasque  flower,  a  species  of  anemone  (a.nem'.o.ne)  which 

flowers  about  Easter-time.    Passion  flower  (p.  809). 
Greek  pascha ;  Hebrew  pasach,  to  pass  over. 

Pasqtiin,  pas'.kwin,  a  mutilated  statue  set  up  near  the  Piazza 
Naro'ni,  of  Rome,  opposite  the  house  of  a  famous  barber- 
gossip  named  Pasqui'no.     The  Italians  of  Eome  make 
this  torso  the  depository  of  political  squibs. 
Pasquinade,  pas' .kivin.ade" ,  a  squib  or  lampoon  fixed  to  the 
pasquin  torso;  pasquinad'-ed,  pasquinad'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Pass  (Rule  v.),  perf.  passed,  adj.  past;,  pass'-ing,  pass'-er. 
Pass-able,  that  may  be  passed.    Pass-ible,  sensitive. 
Passabil'ity,  possibility  of  passing.    Passibil'ity,  suscepti- 
bility of  impressions  from  without.    Pass'ably,  tolerably. 
Passage,  a  journey,  a  voyage,  a  way,  an  entrance,  a  clause. 
Passenger,  pits'. sen.djer,  a  traveller  by  train,  steam-packet, 
or  other  public  conveyance,  a  way-farer;  passenger-ship. 
("  Passenger"  is  a  corruption  of  passager,  see  messenger.) 
Fr.  passer,  passage,  passager,  passable.    Passible,  pasiibiliU,  &c. 
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Passe-partout,  pus'. par. too',  a  movable  picture  mount. 

French  pass-par-tout,  [a  mounting]  to  put  over  any  picture. 
Passible,  pas'.si.b'l,  capable  of  feeling.    Passable,  tolerable. 

Passibility,  pas' .si.bil"  .i.ty ;  passibleness,  pas'.si.b'1-ness. 

Passion,  pash'.on,  strong  emotion  of  love,  rage,  desire,  <tc. 

The  passion  [of  Cbrist  Jesus],  the  sufferings  he  underwent 
between  the  last  supper  and  his  death.  Passion  week, 
the  anniversary  of  this  week  of  suffering. 

Passions,  the  emotions  of  the  mind.    Passion-less. 

Passion-ate,  inclined  to  anger  (-ate,  full  of);  passionate- 
ness;  passionate-ly,  intensely,  vehemently. 

Passion-flower,  a  flower  in  which  the  monks  of  old  traced 
a  resemblance  to  the  instruments  of  Christ's  crucifixion. 
(1)  The  flower  keeps  open  only  three  days,  denoting  the  three  days  inter- 
ment. (2)  The  three  styles  symbolise  the  three  nails.  (3)  The 
stamens,  the  hammers.  (4)  The  five  anthers,  the  five  wounds. 
(5)  The  tendrils,  the  cords  and  whip.  (6)  The  column  of  the  ovary, 
the  pillar  of  the  cross.  (7)  The  red-tipped  threads  within  the  flower, 
the  crown  of  thorns  dashed  with  blood.  (8)  The  calyx,  the  nimbus. 
(9)  The  white  tint,  innocence.  (10)  The  blue  tint,  heaven. 

Passive,  pcis'.sw,  submissive,  that  form  of  a  verb  in  which 
the  subject  of  an  active  verb  becomes  the  object :  thus  "  I 
[subject]  love"  (active),  "I  [object]  am  loved"  (passive). 
Passive-ly,  passive-ness.     Passivity,  pus.sw'.i.ty. 
Passive  obedience,  o.be'.di.ense,  willing  submission. 
Lat.  passibtlis,  passio,  gen.  passidnis,  passivus,  pasatvttas  (v.  pntinr, 

passus,  to  suffer);   Fr.  passible,  possibility,  passive,  passable. 
Passover,  pas.u'.ver,  a  Jewish  festival  in  commemoration  of  tho 
exodus  from  Egypt.    Passover  bread,  a  bread  without 
leaven  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  paschal  festival,  Ex.  xii. 
Passport,  pas'. port,  a  permit  to  travel  over  a  foreign  country. 

French  passeport,  originally  a  licence  .given  to  certain  merchants  to 
pass-the-port  with  their  merchandise,  and  stay  in  the  country  a 
stated  number  of  days  to  effoct  its  sale. 

Past,  gone  by,  not  present  nor  future,  ended ;  Past  by,  gone  past. 

The  past,  of  yore.    Past-master.     Past-grand.     (See  Pass.) 

Paste,  a  cement  made  of  flour  and  water,  imitation  precious 

stones,  dough  for  puddings  and  pins,  to  cement  with 

paste;    past'-ed    (Kule   xxxvi.),    past'-ing   (Rule   xix.), 

past-er,  paste-board,  paste.brush. 

Pasty,  pus'.ty,  a  pie  without  a  dish.     Patty,  a  small  pasty. 
Pastry,  pdce'.tre,  confectionery.    Paste,  dough  uncooked. 
Latin  pasta,  French  paste,  paste,  pastisserie  now  patisserie. 
Pastel,  Pastil,  Pastille,  pas'.tel,  pus'.til,  ptis.teel'. 
Pastel,  a  coloured  crayon  for  drawing. 

French  pastel  (paste  or  pate,  paste),  coloured  earth,  white-lead  Of 
talc  consolidated  with  gum-water. 
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Parturition,  paf '.tu.rish'' '.on,  the  act  of  giving  birth ;  parturient, 

par.tu' '.ri.ent,  given  birth  or  about  to  do  so. 
Latin  partArtens,  gen.  parturtentis,  parttirio,  to  bring  forth  young. 
Party,  plu.  parties,  par'.tiz,  a  social  gathering,  a  faction,  one 

concerned  in  an  affair,  factional ;  party-man. 
Party-coloured,  -Ml'lerd,  having  divers  colours. 
Party-fence,  a  fence  between  the  lands  of  separate  holders 
or  proprietors.    Party-jury,  half  natives  and  half  foreign- 
ers.   Party-spirit,  the  animus  of  a  partyman. 
Party-wall,  a  wall  belonging  to  two  separate  tenements. 
Party-ism,  party-spirit.     (French  parti.) 
"Party,"  persons  about  to  be  married.    Is  the  party  come ?  i.e.,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.    Party,  one  engaged.    I  saw  the  party 
yesterday.    The  French  speak  of  a  parti  sortable,  and  say  il  a 
6pous6  un  lion  parti. 

Archbishop  Usher  says  "I  sent  for  the  party"  [i.e.,  a  clergyman  who 
had  given  offence],  and  Shakespeare  makes  Stephano  say  to 
Caliban  "Canst  thou  bring  me  to  the  party?"  (Tempest  iii.  2), 
but  this  use  of  the  word  is  scarcely  elevated  from  slang. 

Parvenu  (French),  par'.ve.nu',  an  upstart,  a  vir  novus. 

Pas,  pah,  prece'dence,  a  step.    Parr,  a  young  salmon.    Par,  equal. 

"Pas,"  Fr.  pas;   Lat.  passus,  a  step.    "Par" (equal),  Lat.  par. 
Paschal,  pas'.kal,  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  passover. 

Paschal  lamb,  the  lamb  slain  to  commemorate  the  passover. 
Paschal-supper,  the  meal  at  which  the  lamb  is  served. 
Paschal  cycle,  •sl'.k'l,  that  which  fixes  the  time  of  Easter. 
Pasque  egg7,  pasJc-,  an  egg  tinted,  made  of  sugar,  or  filled 

with  bonbons,  &c.,  to  commemorate  Easter. 
Pasque  flower,  a  species  of  anemone  (a.nem'.o.ne)  which 

flowers  about  Easter-time.    Passion  flower  (p.  809). 
Greek  pascha ;  Hebrew  pasach,  to  pass  over. 

Pasquin,  pas'.kwin,  a  mutilated  statue  set  up  near  the  Piazza 
Naro'ni,  of  Rome,  opposite  the  house  of  a  famous  barber- 
gossip  named  Pasqui'no.     The  Italians  of  Home  make 
this  torso  the  depository  of  political  squibs. 
Pasquinade,  pas'.kwin.ade",  a  squib  or  lampoon  fixed  to  the 
pasquin  torso;  pasquinad'-ed,  pasquinad'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Pass  (Rule  v.),  perf.  passed,  adj.  past;,  pass'-ing,  pass'-er. 
Pass-able,  that  may  be  passed.    Pass-ible,  sensitive. 
Passabil'ity,  possibility  of  passing.    Passibil'ity,  suscepti- 
bility of  impressions  from  without.    Pass'ably,  tolerably. 
Passage,  a  journey,  a  voyage,  a  way,  an  entrance,  a  clause. 
Passenger,  pus'.sen.djer,  a  traveller  by  train,  steam-packet, 
or  other  public  conveyance,  a  way-farer;  passenger-ship. 
("Passenger"  is  a  corruption  of  passager,  see  messenger.) 
Fr.  passer,  passage,  passager,  passable.    Passible,  pastibilitti,  &C. 
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Passe-partout,  pas'. par. too',  a  movable  picture  mount. 

French  pass-par-tout,  [a  mounting]  to  put  over  any  picture. 
Passible,  pas'.si.b'l,  capable  of  feeling.    Passable,  tolerable. 

Possibility,  pas'.si.btl".i.ty  ;  passibleness,  pas'.si.b'1-ness. 

Passion,  pash'.on,  strong  emotion  of  love,  rage,  desire,  A-c. 

The  passion  [of  Christ  Jesus],  the  sufferings  he  underwent 
between  the  last  supper  and  his  death.  Passion  week, 
the  anniversary  of  this  week  of  suffering. 

Passions,  the  emotions  of  the  mind.    Passion-lesa. 

Passion-ate,  inclined  to  anger  (-ate,  full  of);  passionate- 
ness  ;  passionate-ly,  intensely,  vehemently. 

Passion-flower,  a  flower  in  which  the  monks  of  old  traced 
n  resemblance  to  the  instruments  of  Christ's  crucifixion. 
(I)  The  flower  keeps  open  only  three  days,  denoting  the  three  days  inter- 
ment. (2)  The  iliree  styles  symbolise  the  three  nails.  (3)  The 
stamens,  the  hammers.  (4)  The  five  anthers,  the  five  wounds. 
(5)  The  tendrils,  the  cords  and  whip.  (6)  The  column  of  the  ovary, 
the  pillar  of  the  cross.  (7)  The  red-tipped  threads  ivithin  the  flower, 
the  crown  of  thorns  dashed  with  blood.  (8)  The  calyx,  the  nimbus. 
(9)  The  white  tint,  innocence.  (10)  The  blue  tint,  heaven. 

Passive,  pas'.siv,  submissive,  that  form  of  a  verb  in  which 
the  subject  of  an  active  verb  becomes  the  object :  thus  "  I 
[subject]  love"  (active),  "I  [object]  am  loved"  (passive). 
Passive-ly,  passive-ness.     Passivity,  pas.sw'.i.ty. 
Passive  obedience,  o.lu'.di.ense,  willing  submission. 
Lat.  passibttis,  passio,  gen.  passionis,  passlvus,  passtvltas  (v.  patinr, 

passus,  to  suffer) ;   Fr.  passible,  possibility,  passive,  passable. 
Passover,  pas.o'.ver,  a  Jewish  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
exodus  from  Egypt.    Passover  bread,  a  bread  without 
leaven  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  paschal  festival,  Ex.  xii. 
Passport,  pus'.port,  a  permit  to  travel  over  a  foreign  country. 

French  passeport,  originally  a  licence. given  to  certain  merchants  to 
pass-the-port  with  their  merchandise,  and  stay  in  the  country  a 
stated  number  of  days  to  effoct  its  sale. 

Past,  gone  by,  not  present  nor  future,  ended ;  Past  by,  gone  past. 

The  past,  of  yore.    Past-master.     Past-grand.     (See  Pass. ) 

Paste,  a  cement  made  of  flour  and  water,  imitation  precious 

stones,  dough  for  puddings  and  pies,  to  cement  with 

paste;    past'-ed    (Rule   xxxvi.\   past'-ing   (Rule    xix.), 

past-er,  paste-board,  paste-brush. 

Pasty,  piis'.ty,  a  pie  without  a  dish.     Patty,  a  small  pasty. 
Pastry,  pdce'.tre,  confectionery.    Paste,  dough  uncooked. 
Latin  pasta,  French  paste,  paste,  pastisserie  now  patisserie. 
Pastel,  Pastil,  Pastille,  pas'.tel,  pus'. til,  piis.teel'. 
Pastel,  a  coloured  crayon  for  drawing. 

French  pastel  (paste  or  pate,  paste),  coloured  earth,  white-lead  or 
talc  consolidated  with  gum-water. 
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Pastil  [or  Pastel],  the  woad  plant.     (Latin  pastillus,  woad.) 
Pastille,  pas.teel',  an  aromatic  composition  which  emits  a 

perfume  in  burning.    (Latin  pastillum,  a  sweet  ball.) 
Pastern,  pas'. tern,  the  foot  of  a  horse  between  the  fetlock  and 

the  heel ;  pastern-joint,  the  ankle  joint  of  a  horse. 
French  pasturon,  pdturon.    Called  phalange  in  the  human  foot. 
Pasticcio,  plu.  pasticcios.     Pistachio,  plu.  pistachios. 

Pasticcio,  plu.  pasticcios,  pas.titch'.i.oze,  a    painting   in 
which  an  artist  imitates  the  style  of  another.    David 
Teniers  and  Luca  Giordano  afford  noted  examples. 
Pistachio,  plu.  pistachios,  pis.tah'.she.5zc,  a  nut. 

"Pasticcio,"  Ital.  pasticcio,  a  pie  of  odds  and  ends,  a  medley.  The 
idea  is  this :  as  the  meat  of  a  pie  is  the  refuse  of  a  joint  cooked 
again,  so  these  pictures  are  the  "pie-meat"  of  an  original. 

"Pistachio,"  Italian  pistacchio;  Latin  pistachium,  the  pistach-nut. 

Pastille,  pas.teel'.    Pastil,  pas'. til.    Pastel,  pas'.tcl. 

Pastille,  an  aromatic  composition  made  into  a  small  cone 

which  emits  in  burning  a  strong  perfume. 
French  pastille  :  Latin  pastillum,  a  sweet  confection. 
Pastil  [or  Pastel],  the  woad  plant.     (Latin  pastillus,  woad.) 
Pastel,  a  coloured  crayon  for  artists.    (French  pastel.) 
Pastime,  pas', time,  amusement  pour  passer  le  temp. 
Pastor,  pas'. tor,  a  minister.    Pasture,  pas'tcliur,  herbage. 
Pastor-ly,  pastor-less,  pas'toral;  pastoral-staff,  a  crook. 
Pastorate,  pas'.to.rate,  the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pastor 

(-ate,  office);  pastor-ship  (-ship,  office). 
Lat.  pastor,  a  shepherd,  pastoralis,  pastorutus,  pastura  (pasco,  to  feed). 
Pastry.     Pasty.    Patty.    Paste. 

Pastry, pace'.tre,  confectionery, pies  and  tarts;  pastry-cook. 
French  pastisserie  now  patisserie,  things  made  of  paste. 
Pasty,  pas'.ty,  a  pie  without  a  dish.    (Fr.  paste  now  pdte'.) 
Patty,  pat'.ty,  a  small  pasty.    (Fr.  pdte  with  dim.  -ie  or  y.) 
Paste,  the  dough  of  pastry  before  it  is  cooked. 
French  paste  now  pdte ;  Latin  pastus  (v.  pascor,  to  feed). 
Pasture,  pas'.tchiir,  land  for  grazing.    Pas'tor,  a  minister. 

Pasture,  to  graze,  to  supply  with  pasturage;    pastured, 

pus'.tchnrd  ;  pastur-ing  (Rule  xix.),  pas' .tchur.ing. 
Pastur-age,  pus'.tchur.age,  pasture-land,  standing  grass  on 
which  cattle  feed  (-age,  state);  pasture-able,  pasture-less. 
Lat.  pastura  (v.  pascor,  to  feed) ;  Fr.  pasturage  now  pdturage. 
Pasty,  pas'.ty,  a  pie  without  a  dish.     (See  above,  Pastry.) 
Pat,  a  small  cake  [of  butter],  a  slight  tap,  apropos,  convenient,  to 

tap ;  patt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  patt'-ing.     Pate,  the  head. 
"  Pat"  (a  tap),  Welsh  ffat.    " Pat"  (fit,  suitable),  German  passend. 
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Patagonian,  put'.a.gd".ni.an  (not  pad'.a.go".ni,.uii),  huge. 

The  natives  of  Patagonia  (S.  Amor.)  are  noted  for  their  great  stature. 
Patavinity,  patf.a.vin".\.ty,  the  use  of  local  words  or  phrases, 

dialectic  tones  of  voice,  provincialisms.     (See  Patois.) 
Livy  was  born  at  Paiavium  (Padua),  and  Asinius  Pollio  asserted  that 
he  could  detect  Paduan  provincialisms  in  his  writings. 

Patch,  a  piece  put  on  to  mend  a  hole,  a  detached  part,  to  patch ; 

patched  (1  syl.),  patch'-ing,  patch'-er,  patch'-work,  -icurli. 

Patchouly,  pat'.choo.ly,  a  vegetable  perfume.    (Malay  pucha-pa'  . ) 

Pate  (1  syl.),  the  brain-pan,  the  head;  pated,  pilte'.ed  as  lonri- 
pated,narrow-pated.  (Lat. patina, &  deep  dish ;  Gk.putane.) 
Paten,  put'. en.    Patten.    Pattern.     Patin  same  as  Paten. 

Paten,  pat'. en,  the  lid  of  the  chalice,  a  metal  plate  to  hold 

the  bread  of  the  eucharist.     (Ital.  patena,  Lat.  patina.) 
Patten,  a  clog  raised  on  an  iroii  hoop  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 
French  patin,  a  high-heeled  shoe  ;  Greek  patein,  to  walk. 
Pattern,  pat'. tern,  a  model,  a  sample.     (French  patron.) 
(If  these  words  were  spelt  paten  (a  chalice-lid),  palin  (a  clog),  and 
patern  (a  model),  the  distinction  would  be  complete,  the  spelling 
simplified,  and  the  derivations  better  observed.) 

Patent,  pay'. tent,  a  monopoly  in  a  new  invention,  evident,  open, 

to  secure  by  patent ;  pa'tent-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  patent-ing. 
Patentee,  pay'.ten.tee,  one  who  holds  a  patent.   Patent-able. 
Patent  medicine,  medicine  bearing  a  government  stamp. 
Patent  office,  the  government  office  for  granting  patents. 
Patent  right.     Patent  rolls,  the  registers  of  patents,  letters 

patent  collected  together  on  parchment  rolls. 
Letters  patent,  public  documents  written  on  open  sheets. 

Close-letters,  public  documents  folded  up  and  sealed. 
Latin  patens,  gen.  patently.    Patents  are  written  on  open  sheets. 
Paternal,    fern,    maternal,    pd.ter'.nal,    ma.ter'.nal,    fatherly, 

motherly ;  pater'nal-ly,  fern,  mater'nal-ly. 
Pater'nity,  fern,  mater'nity,  fathership,  mothership. 
Latin  p&ternus,  p&temUas  ;  maternus,  mdternttas  f pater,  mater J. 
Pater-noster,  pat'ter-nos'.ter,  the  "  Lord's   Prayer,"  a  rosnry, 

every  tenth  bead  in  a  rosary.     Paternoster  row,  London. 
The  Lord's  prayer,  in  Latin,  begins  Pater  nosier  (our  Father) :  at  every 

tenth  bead  a  devout  Catholic  should  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Path,  p&th,  a  walk  in  a  garden,  park,  field,  church-yard,  &c.,  for 

walkers  but  not  for  carts  and  carriages. 
Carriage-drive,  a  park  or  garden  way  for  carriages,  &c. 
Road,  amwide  public  way  for  general  traffic. 
High-road,  the  main  road  from  a  town  to  the  metropolis. 

55 
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By-road,  a  narrow  road  from  one  high-road  to  another. 
Lane,  a  narrow  puhlic  way  intersecting  two  by-roads. 
Pavement,  the  footpath  of  a  street  paved  for  walkers. 

The  edging  of  a  pavement  is  the  kerb-stone. 
Foot-path  or  Path-way,  a  public  path  for  pedestrians. 
'Path,"  Old  Eng.  pceth,  v.  pethian;  (Lat.  pes,  gen.  pediv,  a  foot). 
'  Koad,"  Old  Eng.  rod,  v.  ridan,  past  rdd,  to  ride,  a  way  for  riders. 
'  High  road,"  O.  E.  hednrdd.  the  chief  road,  so  hiyh  seas,  the  main  sea. 
'  By  road,"  Old  Eng.  by  rdd,  a  borough  road  (Danish  by,  a  town  or 

city),  hence  by-laws,  local  or  borough  laws. 
'  Pavement,"  Latin  pavlmentum.    "  Lane,"  Dutch  laan. 
'  Footway,"  Old  Eng.  f<ft  weg,  but  weg-gany  was  the  more  usual  term 
for  a  footpath.     "  Footpath,"  Old  Eng.  fut  ptfth,  a  pleonasm. 

Pathetic,  pa.thet'Jik,  grievous;    pathetical-ly,  pa.thct'.i.kuUi/. 
Pathos,  patli'.os,  that  which  excites  emotions  of  grief. 
Lat.  pathos,  p&theticus;  Greek  pathos,  pdtMtikos  (pasch6,  to  suffer). 
Pathology,  pa.thol' .o.djy ,  that  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of 
the  nature  of  diseases,   their  causes   and   symptoms ; 
pathologic,  path' .o.lodg"  .ik ;  pathological,  path' .o.lodg"  .• 
Lkal;  pathological-ly ;   pathologist,  pa.thol'. o.djist,  one 
skilled  in  pathology.  (Gk.^af/tosio^fos,  treatise  on  suffering.) 
Patience,  pay'.sUence,  resignation.     Patients,  pay'.shents,  clients 
of  a  medical  practitioner.     Patient,  pay'.shent,  enduring, 
not  easily  provoked,  one  under  the  charge  of  a  doctor. 
Latin  pfitientia,  patiens,  gen.  patientis,  patior,  to  suffer. 
Patin,  pat'.in,  the  cover  of  a  chalice,  a  metal  plate.     (See  Paten.) 

Patina,  pat'.i.nah,  the  green  rust  of  coins  which  have  been 

buried,  the  coating  which 'gathers  on  oil  paintings. 
Lat.  p&ttna,  Gk.  p&t&nt  (a  plate),  plating  (a  plating  with  aerugo). 
Patois,  pat'twah',  provincialism.     (Fr.  corruption  of  Patavium.) 

Asinius  Pollio  noticed  a  dialectic  peculiarity  in  Livy  which  he  called 
his  patavtntty  or  Pavavlan  provincialisms. 

Patriarch,  pat'.ri.ar'k,  the  head  of  a  family  was  once  so  called, 

the  "pope"  of  the  Greek  church;  a  very  aged  man. 
The  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Jacob's  sons. 
Patriarch-al,  pat'.n.ar".kal;  patriarch-ic,  pat'.ri.arK'jl;. 
Patriarch-ism,  put'.ri.ark".izm;  patriarch-ship  (-ship,  rank.) 
Patriarch-ate,  pat'.ri.ark".ate  (-ate,  office). 
Latin  p&triarcha,  pdtriarchalis,  p&triarchatus ;  Greek  p&triarchfi 
(pMria  arche,  root  of  the  line,  first  of  the  family). 

Patrician,  pu.trish'.an,  a  nobleman,  noble,  not  plebe'ian. 

Latin  patrtctus,  a  senator,  born  of  a  senator,  one  of  the  Rom.  p&trei. 
Patrimony,  pdt'.n.mun".y,  an  estate  inherited  from  one's  father; 
patrimonial,  pat'.ri.md".n'i.ul ;  patrimo'niaUy. 

Latin  pdtrimonium,  ptitrimSniulis  (pftfer,  a  father), 
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Patriot,  put'.n.ot,  one  who  loves  his  country ;  patriotic,  put'.n.- 

6t".ik;  patriot'ical-ly.     Patriotism,  puf.n.o.tizm. 
Latin  patriota;  French  patriote,  patriotique,  patriotism*. 

Patristic,  pa.tns' .tlk,  pertaining  to  the  church  or  ecclesiastical 
fathers;  patristics,  pa.tris' '.tiks,  historical  theology  de- 
voted to  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  "  fathers." 

Latin  patres,  the  fathers.  (Only  five  of  the  sciences  [arithmetic,  logic, 
magic,  musie,.rhetoric]  end  in  -ic,  ten  times  that  number  end  in  -tcs.) 

Patrol,  pa.trole',  a  guard  appointed  to  watch  a  district,  to  walk 
round  the  appointed  district  as  a  patrol;   patrolled  ('! 
syl.),  patroll'-ing,  R.  iv.     (Fr.  patrouille,  v.  patrouillcr.) 
Patron,  fern,  patron-ess,  pay'.tron,  one  who  befriends  another, 

one  who  has  the  right  of  presenting  to  a  benefice. 
Patron-age,  pat'.ro.nage,  the  good  offices  of  a  patron. 
Patronise  (Rule  xxxii.),  pat'.ro.nlze,  to  befriend  another; 
pat'ronised  (3  syl.),  pat'ronls-ing  (R.  xix.),  pat'ronls-er, 
one  who  promotes  and  sanctions  an  undertaking. 

Latin  patronux.  Romulus  ordained  that  every  plebeian  should  select 
a  patrician  for  his  friend  and  protector.  The  plebeian  was  called 
the  lord's  client,  and  the  lord  was  called  the  plebeian's  patron. 

Patronymic,  put' .ro.riim"  ,ik,  a  prefix   or   affix   signifying   tho 

descendant  of,  as  Mac   Donald  (offspring   of  Donald), 

O'Grady  (offspring  of  Grady),  Ap  David  (offspring   of 

David),  Fitz  William  (offspring  of  King  William). 

In  scientific  terms  we  use  the  Greek  patronymic  -idee,  as 

Canidce,  the  dog  family;  Hongolida,  the  Mongul  stock. 
Latin  pair any rufous,  Greek  patr-6numXkos  (patro[it]onwna,  dialectic 
form  of  onoma,  the  father's  name;  the  "o"  of  palro-  coalescing 
with  the  "o"  of  onfuna,  become  w  or  o  long). 

Patten.     Paten  or  Patin.     Pattern  (double  <)• 

Patten,  put'. ten,  a  clog  elevated  on  an  iron  hoop. 
French  patim,  a  high-heeled  shoe ;  Greek  palein,  to  walk. 
Pat'en  or  Pat'in,  the  lid  of  a  chalice,  a  metal  plate  for  thft 
sacramental  bread.  (Ital. patena ;  Fi.patene;  L&t. patina.) 
Pattern,  pat'. tern,  a  model,  a  sample.     (French  patron.) 

(If  these  words  were  spelt  paten  (a  chalice-lid),  patin  (a  clog),  and 
patern  (a  model),  the  distinction  would  be  complete,  the  spelling 
simplified,  and  the  derivations  better  observed.) 

Patter,  pat'.ter,  to  strike  with  pats  or  little  knocks  like  rain,  to 

chatter,  to  trot  about ;  pattered,  piilf.terd ;  patter-ing. 
Patter-er,  a  street  vendor  who  talks  incessantly. 
Welsh  ffatiwr,  ffat,  a  pat.    The  French  have  patatrus  !  slap,  bang  ! 
Pattern,  put'.tern,  a  model,  a  sample.     (See  above  Patten.) 

French  patron ,  a  master,  a  captain,  a  guide :  ft  "  pattern  "  is  the  guide 
pr  master-work  of  the  copyist. 

55—2 
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Patty.     Pasty.     Pastry.     Paste.     (Patty,  pet  for  Martha.) 
Pat'ty,  a  small  pasty  or  pie  without  a  dish ;  patty-pan. 
French  pdtf  with  diminutive,  in  French  petit,  pdtS. 
Pasty,  pas'.ty,  a  pie  without  a  dish.     (Fr.  past4,  now  pdtg.) 
Pastry,  pace'. try,  confectionery.    (Fr.  pastisserie,  patisserie.) 
Paste  (1  syl.),  dough  for  pastry  before  it  is  cooked. 
French  paste  now  pdte;  Latin  pastus  (v.  pascor,  to  feed). 
Paucity,  paw'.si.ty,  fewness,  scarcity.     (Latin  paucltas.') 
Paullinia,  paul.Kn'.i.ah,  &  genus  of  plants  from  which  the  South 

American  Indians  make  a  beverage  similar  to  tea. 
So  called  from  Simon  Pauttl,  of  Copenhagen,  professor  of  botany. 
Paunch,  the  belly,  the  largest  stomach  of  ruminants.  (Lat.  pantex.) 
Pauper,  paw'. per,  a  very  poor  man,  one  supported  by  the  parish. 
Pauper-ism,  indigence.    Pauperise  (E.  Tmxi.^.paw'.per.ize ; 
pau'perlsed  (3  syl.),  pau'perls-ing.     Impoverish  (q.v.) 
Pauperisation,  paw'. per. i.zay". shun. 
Poverty,  pov'.er.ty,  penury  (corruption  of  pauperty). 
Latin  pauper,  paupertas ;  French  paupdrisme,  pauvrete. 
Pause,  pawz,  a  stop,  rest,  to  cease;  Paws,  pawz,  clawed  feet. 
Paused  (1  syl.),  paus-ing  (R.  xix.),  pawz' -ing  ;  pausing -ly ; 

paus-er,  pawz'-er. 
Latin  pausa;  Greek  paud,  to  cease.    "Paws,"  Welsh  pawen. 

Pave  (1  syl.),  to  make  a  pathway  of  flagstones  or  other  material 
suitable  for  foot-passengers,  to  lay  a  street  with  a  solid 
flooring  suitable  for  carts  and  horses,  to  lay  a  brick  or 
stone  floor  in  a  room  or  yard,  &c. ;  paved  (1  syl.),  pav'-ing. 
Pavement,  pdve'-ment;  paving-stones,  paving-board. 

Pavier,  pave'.yer,  a  labourer  who  paves  streets. 

Pavior,  pave' -or,  a  paving-brick,  also  called  apa'm'ent. 

Latin  pdvimentum,  v.  pAvio  (Greek  paid,  to  hit  hard,  to  ram  down). 
Pavilion,  pu.vil'.yon,  a  large  handsome  tent,  to  shelter  in  a 
pavilion;  pavilioned  (3  syl.),  pavilion-ing. 

In  English,  we  spell  pavilion  with  one  I,  in  French  it  has  double  I ; 
somewhat  similar  is  the  word  battalion,  which  in  English  has 
double  t  and  one  I,  but  in  French  one  t  and  double  I. 

French  pavilion;  Latin  papttio,  gen.  pdptlionis,  a  tent. 

Paw,  the  soft  foot  of  a  quadruped  furnished  with  claws,  to 
scrape  the  foot  along  the  ground  as  a  horse,  to  handle ; 
pawed,  pawd ;  paw-ing,  pawing-ly. 

Welsh  pawen,  v.  pawenn,  pawenog,  furnished  with  or  having  paws. 
Pawky,  paivk'.y,  cunning,  artful.    Pork,  the  flesh  of  pigs. 
"Pawky,"  Old  English  pcfca,  a  deceiver,  v.  paean,  to  deceive. 
"  Pork,"  Fr.  yore,  Lat.  porcux,  a  pig.     "Pig,"  O.  E.  piga,  a  little  one. 
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Fawn,  a  pledge,  a  chessman,  to  pledge;  pawned  (1  syl.),  pawn- 
ing. Pawn'-er,  one  who  pawns.  Pawnee',  one  who 
receives  a  pawn.  Pawn-ticket,  the  pawnbroker's  receipt. 
Pawn-broker,  -bro'.ker,  a  man  whose  trade  is  to  advance 
money  on  pawns ;  pawnbro'ker-age,  the  trade  of  a  pawn- 
broker  (-age,  state,  condition,  trade). 

"Pawn,"  German  pfand,  v.  pfanden,  pfanrter.     "Pawnright"  fpfan- 

drecht),  "the  right  of  keeping  a  pawn,"  should  be  introduced. 
"Pawn"  (a  chessman),  Hindustan  peon,  a  foot  soldier;  Span.  peon. 

Pay,  (past)  paid,  (past  part.)  paid.     (Laid,  paid,  and  said,  sed, 
are  irregular  for  layed,  payed,  and  saycd),  wages,  stipend, 
to  discharge  a  debt,  to  give  what  is  due,  to  daub  with  pitch. 
Pay'-er,  one  who  pays.    Pay-ee',  one  to  whom  money  is  paid. 
Pay'-ment,  pay'-able;  pay-clerk,  -dark;  pay-day  (in  the 
Stock  Exchange),  the  last  day  for  settling  the  transac- 
tions of  the  past  fortnight,  about  the  15th  and  30th  of 
the  month.    Pay-office.     Pay-master,  plu.  pay-masters. 
"Pay"  (to  discharge  a  debt),  French  payer,  payeur. 
"  Pay"  (to  daub  with  pitch),  Old  Fr.  empoier  (poix,  pitch,  Lat.  pixj. 
Pea,  pee.    Peas.     Pease.    Peace,  pece,  concord,  not  war. 
Peas,  peez,  the  numeric  plu.  of  pea,  as  2,  3,  4...  peas. 
Pease,  peez,  a  collective  noun  plu. :  as  a  dish  of  pease. 
Peas-cod,  peez'  kod  (not  pea's  cod),  the  shell  of  a  pea. 
The  s  is  radical  (pea  is  a  modern  corruption  of  pese},  pese-codd. 
Pea-halm  [or  -haulm],  hawm,  a  pea- stalk  withered  and  dry. 
Pea-soup,  pea-shell ;  pea-nut,  the  ground  nut. 
Pease-meal,  pease-pudding  (not  peas-pudding,  &c.) 
Old  English  pise,  a  pea  (Latin  pisiim),  plu.  peaen  and  peses.    The 
correct  singular  would  be  pese.    Spenser  has  "Not  worth  a  pese," 
and  Surrey  "Not  worth  two  peason'Ypeseri/ 

Brother,  cloth,  die  (a  stamp),  and  penny  have  also  double  plurals,  but 
only  in  the  last  word  is  one  plural  numerical  and  the  other 
collective  like  the  plurals  of  "pea."  (See  Penny.) 

Peace,  pece.   tiece,pece.  Ve&ae,peez.  l?&ys,pai/z.   Pace  (1  syl.) 
Peace,  pece,  not  war,  quiet ;  peace'-less,  peace-offering. 
Peace'-able,  peace'able-negs,  peace'ably  (only  -ce  and  -ge 

retain  the  e  before  -able) ;  peace-officer,  a  sheriff,  constable, 

or  other  officer  of  the  peace. 
Peace'-ful  (Eule  viii.),  peace'ful-ly,  peace'ful-ness. 
Peace'-maker.     Peace'.breaker,  -brake-er  (not  bree'-ker). 
Pacify,  pas'.i.fy,  to  soothe,  to  appease ;  pacifies,  pus'.i.fize  ; 

pacified,  pus'.i.fide  ;  pacify-ing,  pas'.i.fy. ing ;  pac'ifi-er. 
Pacification,  pas'X.fi.kay".slmn.     Pacific,  pu.sif.ik; 

pacifical,  pa.slf  .i.kal  pacif 'ical.ly. 
Pacificator,  />?;?.  pacificatress,  pa .tff  .i.ka.tor,  -Jia.tress, 
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§  Piece,  pece,  a  part,  to  patch.     (French  piece.) 
Pease,  peez  (as  a  dish  of  pease),  the  vegetable  considered 
collectively.     Peas,  the  numerical  plu.  of  pea,  as  two 
or  three  peas.    (Old  English  pise,  plu.  pisen.) 
Pays,  payz,  third  sing,  of  pay.     (French  payer,  to  pay.) 
Pace,  a  stride,  speed.    (Lat.  passus,  Gk.  pated,  to  tread.) 
Latin  pax,  gen.  pads,  pdclftcatio,  pacificator,  pdctficatrix,  pacificus, 
pdclfZcdre  (pax,  gen.  pdcis ficlo[f£cio],  to  make  peace]). 

Peach,  peetch',  a  fruit ;  peach'-y,  peach'i-ness ;  peach'-colour. 

Fr.  pe'che,  contraction  of  Lat.  perstcus;  O.  E.  persuc,  the  Persian  fruit. 
Pea-cock,  fern,  pea-hen  (both  pea-fowl),  offspring  pea-chick. 
Old  Eng.  pawa,  coc,  -hen,  -cicen;  Lat.  paw;  Gk.  rods,  a  peacock. 
Pea-jacket,  pee'.jak.et,  a  coarse  woollen  jacket,  a  pilot's  rough 
heavy  coat.  (Dutch pije,  a  coarse  thick  cloth;  Vr.jaquette.) 
Peak,  peek,  a  point,  to  mortify.    Pique,  peek,  spite. 
Peaked,  peekt ;  peak'-ing;  peak'-y,  having  peaks. 
Old  English  peac  and  pic,  a  peak ;  French  pique,  v.  piquer,  to  peak. 
Peal,  peel  (of  bells),  to  resound.     Peel,  rind.    Pell,  a  skin. 

Pealed,2?eeW;  peal'-ing.  (L&i.pello ;  Gk.^eZo.tobein motion.) 
Peel,  rind,  to  take  off  the  rind.  (L&t.pellis;  Gk.jp7ioJis,askin.) 
Pean,  pee'. an  (or  paean),  a  song  of  triumph ;  pean-ism. 

Latin  pcean,  a  song  to  Psean  (Apollo) ;  Gk.  paian.  Apollo  (the  far- 
darter)  was  so  called  from  paio,  to  strike  or  dart. 

Pear,  Pair,  Pare,  all  pare.    Par  (Latin).    Peer.     Pier,  peer. 
Pear,  pare,  a  fruit ;  perry,  per'ry,  pear- wine. 
Old  English  pera  or  pent,  perewes,  perry;  Latin  ptrum. 
Pair,  two  articles  that  form  a  complete  whole. 
Welsh  par;  French  pair;  Latin  par,  equal. 
Pare,  to  peel,  to  trim.     (Fr.  parer,  to  pare  a  horse's  hoof.) 
Par,  level,  in  equilibrio.     (Latin  par,  equal.) 
Peer,  a  noble,  an  equal.     (Lat.  pares,  equals  [of  the  chief].) 
Pier,  peer,  a  jetty.     (Old  English  per  or  pere.) 
Pearl,  purl,  a  gem.    Purl,  medicated  malt  liquor,  to  ripple. 

Pearl,  to  adorn  with  pearls;  pearled,  purld;  pearl'-ing, 
pearl'-y,  pearl'i-ness  (R.  xi.);  pearl-ash',  a  carbonate  of 
potassa  obtained  from  wood-ashes;  pearl-barley,  barley 
prepared  in  small  pearl-white  grains ;  pearl-di'ver ; 
pearl-edge,  an  edging  given  to  certain  ribbons;  pearl'- 
eyed,  -ide,  having  a  white  pearly  speck  in  the  eye ;  pearl- 
grass;  pearl-wort,  -wurt;  pearl-oys'ter ;  pearl-sa'go, 
sago  in  small  round  grains  like  pearls ;  pearl'-stitch,  an 
ornamental  stitch  in  knitting;  pearl'-studded ;  pearl- 
white,  a  preparation  of  bismuth. 
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Mother-of-pearl,  the  inside  surface  or  lining  of  pearl  oysters 

and  other  iridescent  shells  and  substances. 
"  Pearl,"  Old  Eng.  pcerJ  or  pearl.     "Purl,"  Welsh  ffreulo,  to  purl. 
Pearmain,  pdre-mdne,  an  apple  (i.e.,  peer-main,  chief  peer). 
Peasant,  pez'.ant,  a  rustic.    Pheasant,  fez'. ant,  a  game  bird. 
Peas'ant-ry,  the  peasant  class.    Pheasantry,  a  place  for... 
Fr.  paysan;  Lat.  pdgdnus  (pdgus,  a  village  ;  Gk.  pagos,  a  hill). 
" Pheasant,"  Latin  phasidnus ;  Greek  phasidnos;  French/aisan. 
Pease,  peez,  the  vegetable  pea  collectively  considered:  as  a  dish 
of  pease ;  peas,  definite  plu.  of  pea.  (0.  E.  pise,  plu.  pisen.) 
Peat,  pcet ,  a  sort  of  turf;  peats,  peat  cut  into  "  turfs  "  for  fuel ; 
peat'-y,  containing  peat;  peat'-bog,  peat'-moss,  peat'-soil. 
Pebble,  peb'.b'l,  a  small  stone ;  pebbled,  peb'.b'ld,  covered'  with 
pebbles ;   pebbly,  peb'.ly,  containing  pebbles.     Pebbles, 
peb'.b'lz,  water-worn  minerals,  transparent  and  colourless 
rock-crystal  used  for  spectacle-glasses ;  pebble-stone. 
"  Pebble  "  should  have  but  one  I),  Old  English  pdbol,  papol-stanas. 
Peccable,  pek'.Ua.Vl,  liable  to  sin ;  peccability,  pek' '.ka.bU" '.i.ty '. 
Peccadillo,  plu.  peccadillos  (R.  xlii.),  a  petty  offence  or  crime. 
Peccant,  pek'. hunt,  sinning.     Piquant,  pee'.khant,  spicy. 
Pec'cant-ly,  sinfully.     Piquant-ly,  pee'.khant.ly,  spicily. 
Pec'cancy,  pek'.kun.sy,  sin.     Piquancy,  -khan.srj,  spiciness. 
Peccavi,  pek.kay'.vi,  an  admission  of  having  done  wrong. 
Lat.  peccdre,  perf .  peccdvi  (I  have  sinned),  part,  peccans,  gen.  peccantis. 
Peck,  quarter  of  a  bushel,  to  pick  with  the  beak;  pecked  (1  syl.), 
peck'.ing,  peck'.er.     Wood-pecker,  a  bird.    To  peck  at, 
to  strike  at  with  a  beak,  to  nag  at  with  petty  criticisms. 
"Peck"  (a  measure),  Fr.  piccotin,  a  peck,  a  "feed"  [of  oats  for  a  horse. 
"  Peck"  (to  strike  with  the  beak),  German  picken.    (See  Pick.) 

Pecopteris,  pe.kop'.te.rls,  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  (coal  measures). 
If  this  word  is  meant  to  denote  a  comb-fern,  i.e.,  a  fern  with  comb- 
like  leaflets,  it  is  very  badly  compounded.  The  Gk.  pek6  is  to  comb 
wool,  and  peko  pteris,  "I  comb  a  fern,"  does  not  express  Wie  idea  of 
a  comb-like  fern.  The  word  should  be  ktenopteris  (td.ndpf.U.rls), 
a  comb-fern.  (Gk.  kteis,  gen.  ktenos,  "a  comb,"  and  ptHris,  a  fern.) 

Pectine.    Pectose.    Pectate.    (Pecten.    Pectinite.    Pectinate.) 
Pectine,  pek'. tin,  vegetable  jelly,  somewhat  like  isinglass. 
Pectose,  pek'.tuce,  the  gelatinous  principle  of  pectine. 
Pec'tic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  pectine  by  adding  potash. 
Pectate,  pek'.tate,  a  salt  of  pectic  acid. 

-ine  (in  Chem.),  a  simple  substance ;  -ate,  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -ic. 
Greek  pfktos,  coagulated,  gelatinised  (the  e  is  long). 

Pecten,  pek'. ten,  clams,  a  genus  of  bivalves.    Pectine  (see  above). 
Pectolite,  pek'.to.llte,  a  stone  with  its  crystals  star-formed. 
Greek  pfktos  lithos,  a  coagulated  or  crystallised  stone. 
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Pectinite,  pek'.ttnite,  a  fossil  scallop  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil). 
Pectinate,  pek'.ti.nate,  full  of  "  teeth  "  like  a  comb. 
Pectinal,  pek.ti.nal,  pertaining    to   a  comb.      Fectineal, 

pek.ti.nee'.al  (notpek.ttn'.e.ul),  applied  to  the  "pelvis." 
Pectinated,  pek'.ti.na.ted,  cleft  like  a  comb. 
Latin  pecten,  gen.  fecttnis,  a  comb  (-ate,  full  of). 
Pectoral,  pek'.to.rul.     (Pectinal,  pek'.ti.nul.     Pectine'al,  v.s.) 
Pectoral,  good  for  the  chest  or  lungs,  pertaining  to  the 
chest,  a  breast  plate  worn  by  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  a 
medicine  to  relieve  chest-complaiuts;  pectoral  fin,  one  of 
the  fins  near  the  gills  of  a  fish.    (Lat.  pectorals,  pectus.) 
Peculate,  pek'ku.late,  to  embezzle;  pec'ulat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
pec'ulat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  pec'ulat-or,  one  who  peculates. 
Peculation,  -ku.lay".shun,  embezzlement  of  public  money. 
Lat.  pgeHldtio,  peculator,  v.  pgciildri  and  pgculidre  (pUculium,  money). 
Peculiar,  Particular,  pe.ku'.lLar,  par.tik'.u.lar. 

Pectiliar,  special  to  nn  individual,  odd,  strange,  exclusive; 
Particular,  individual,  precise,  choice,  favourite. 
Pecu'liar-ly.     Peculiarity,  pin.  -ties,  pe.ka'.li.$r"ri.tiz. 
Peculiarise  pe.kii'.li.u.rize,  to  specialiso;    pecu'liarlsed  (5 
syl.),  pecu'liarls-ing.     Pecu'lium,  a  slave's  own  property. 
Latin  pgculidris  ( pgculium,  one's  own  estate  or  goods  which  no  over- 
lord could  take  away  or  sell  even  If  the  owner  was  his  slave). 
"Particular,"  Lat.  parttcHldris(parttciUa,  a  particle,  a  small  portion). 

Pecuniary,  pe.ku'.ni.a.ry,  relating  to  money;  pecu'niari-ly. 
Latin  pitcuniarius  (pfcunidrium,  the  treasury,  pgcunia,  money). 
Pedagogue,  pcd'.a.gog,  a  school-master  (in  disparagement) ; 

pedagogic,  ped'.a.go".djlk  ;    pedagogical,    -go".dpLkBl ; 

pedagogism,  ped'.a.go.cljizm,  the  vocation  of  a  teacher. 

Latin  pcedagogiw ;  Greek  paidagdgos  (pais,  gen.  pai'los  ag6goa,  the 
leader  of  a  boy).  The  pedagogue  was  the  slave  who  had  to  take  his 
master's  son  to  and  from  school,  to  attend  him  whenever  he  left 
home,  and  to  wait  on  him  generally.  The  spelling  is  French, 
and  would  be  much  better  without  the  last  two  letters. 

Pedal,  ped'.al,  a  lever  attached  to  a  piano,  harp,  organ,  £c.(  to 

modify  the  tone  or  swell  of  the  instrument ;  pedal-note. 
Latin  peddlis  (pes,  gen.  ptdis,  the  foot),  French  p<?dale.   (^'ee  Peddle.) 
Pedant,  ped'.ant,  one  who  makes  a  vnin  and  ostentatious  show 
of  his  learning;  pedantic,  pe.dan'.ttk,  formal;  pedan'ti- 
cal-ly.    Pedantry,  phi.  pedantries,  ped'.an.trlz. 
Fr.  pedant,  pidanterie,  ptdantesque  (Gk.  paidcia,  instruction). 
Peddle,  ped'.d'l,  to  sell  in  a  small  way.      Pedal  (see  pedal); 
ped'dled  (2  syl.),  peddling;  peddler,  one  who  deals  or 
sells  in  a  small  way,  one  who  busies  himself  with  trifles; 
pedlar,  a  hawker.     Peddlery,  goods  sold  by  pedlars. 
A  j.i-<7  is  a  basket  without  a  Hd,  in  which  fish  is  hawked  about  tin 
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streets,  also  a  market  basket  for  eggs,  &c.    Tusser  uses  the  word, 
and  in  Norwich  that  part  of  the  market  where  country  stores  (such 
as  eggs,  butter,  chickens,  and  so  on)  are  brought  from  the  country 
In  hampers  or  baskets,  is  called  the  ped-market. 
Welsh  pact,  that  which  keeps  things  together,  hence  padell,  a  pan. 

Ped-,  pedi-,  before  consonants  (Latin  prefix)  nouns,  a  foot. 
Pedestal,  ped'.es.tal,  the  base  of  a  statue.    Ped'icel  (q.v .) 
Spanish  pedestal;  French  piddestal  (Latin  pes,  gen.  ptdis,  the  foot}. 

Pedestrian,  pe.dcs'.trl.an,  one  who  performs  a  journey  ou 

foot,  walking;  pedes'trial,  pertaining  to  the  foot. 
Latin  pddestris  (pes,  gen.  pgdis,  Greek  pews,  gen.  pddos,  the  foot). 
Pedicel,  ped'.i.sel  [or  ped'icle,  ped.i.s'1].    Ped'estal  (q.v.) 
Ped'icel,  a  short  foot-stalk;  pedicellate,  ped' '.i.sel" '.late, 

supported  by  a  pedicel.     (Lat.  pedtculus,  a  little  foot.) 
Pediculus,  pe.dik'.u.lus',  the  louse  genus;    pedic'ulous  or 

pedic'ular  (adj.),  pediculation,  pe.dik'.u.lay".shun. 
Latin  pfdJcMus,  a  little  feot,  a  louse,  noted  for  short  legs. 
Pedi-gerous,  pe.didg'.e.rus,  furnished  with  foot-like  organs. 
Latin  pedi-  [pes,  gen.  pedislffero,  having  feet. 
Pedigree,  pcd.i.gree,  lineage  (pes  yradior,  to  go  step  by  step). 
Pediment,  ped'.i.mcnt,  the  triangular  facing  of  a  portico. 
Ped'ipalp,  plu.  ped'ipalps,  such  insects  as  scorpions,  which 
have  feelers  like  pincers;    pedipalpi,  ped' .i.pul"  .pi,  the 
genus ;  pedipalpous,  ped'. i.pul". pus  (adj.) 

Latin  pedi-fpes,  gen.  pedisl,  palpi,  foot-feelers,  v.  palpn. 
Latreille  mennt  this  word  to  denote  "having  feelers  like  arms,"  but 
his  compound  cannot  be  commended. 

Pedlar,  ped'. lav,  a  chapman,  who  carries  his  wares  in  a  "  ped" 

or  open  basket ;  pedler,  one  who  peddles  or  traffics  in  a 

very  small  way.     Pedlery,  ped'.le.ry,  the  wares  of  a  pedlar. 

Pedo-baptism,  pe'. do-bap'. ttzm,  the  baptism  of  young  children; 

pedo-baptists,  those  who  practise  infant  baptism.     The 

term  is  usually  applied  by  "  Baptists  "  to  "  Independents." 

Greek  pais,  gen.  paidos  baptismos,  baptism  of  children. 

Pedo-maiicy,  p£d'.o.man.sy,  divination  from  the  lines  of  the  foot. 

Chiro-mancy,  ki'ro-,  divination  from  the  lines  of  the  hand. 

The  word  ought  to  be  podomancy.  It  is  now  neither  Gk.  nor  Lat. 
(ik.  pous,  gen.  pddds  manteia,  and  chcir,  gen.  cheiros,  -manttia, 
divination  by  the  foot,  and  divination  by  the  hand. 

Pedometer,  pe.dom'.e.tcr,  a  land  measurer,  an  instrument  to 

measure  the  distance  travelled  over  by  a  pedestrian. 
Pedo-metrical,  ped' .o.met" .ri.kal  (adj.) 

Jf  this  word  is  Gk.  pfddn.  mclron,  ground  measurer,  it  would  have 
been  better  hodometer,  h8.d6m'.6.ter  (liM6s,  a  road  or  path) ;  if  il 
means  a  "  foot  or  pace  measurer,"  it  should  be  pndom'eter. 
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Peduncule,  pe.dun'.Uule,  the  stem  of  a  plant  which  supports 
the  flower  and  the  fruit;  pedun'cular;  pedunculate, 
pe.dun'.ku.late,  growing  on  a  peduncule ;  pedun'culated. 
Latin  pgdunc-ittus,  a  little  foot.  This  word  is  a  blunder,  pedunculus 
is  diminutive  of  pgdo,  gen.  pgdonis,  a  little  splay-foot.  It  ought  to 
be  ped'icule,  diminutive  of  pes,  gen.  pedis,  a  little  foot  or  stem. 

Peel  (of  an  orange,  &c.)     Peal,  peel  (of  bells).     Pell,  a  hide. 
Peel,  rind,  a  wooden  shovel  for  an  oven,  a  small  fortress,  to 

pare ;  peeled  (1  syl.),  peel'-ing,  peel-er. 
"Peel"  and  "Pell,"  Lat.  -pellis,  a  skin ;  Gk.  phGlis,  the  scales  of  fish. 
"Peel"  (a  shovel),  Fr.  pelle,  a  shovel.     "Peel"  (tower),  Welsh  pill. 
"  Peal"  (of  bells),  Lat.  pello,  to  play  an  instrument ;  Gk.  pglo. 

Peep,  a  slight  glance,  the  cry  of  a  very  young  chicken,  to  look 
through  a  crevice,  to  steal  a  glance,  to  cry  like  a  chicken ; 
peeped  (1  syl.),  peep'-ing,  peep'-er,  peep'-hole. 
Fr.  pgpier,  to  peep  as  chickens  when  they  chip  their  shell,  hence  to 
peep  out  of  their  shell  or  look  abroad.    Dan.  pippe,  to  peep  up. 

Peer.     Pier.     Pear.     Pare.     Pair.     Par.     Peerage.     Pierage. 

Peer,  fern,  peer-ess,  a  noble.    Peer,  a  member  of  the  House 

of  Lords,  a  noble,  an  equal,  to  come  just  in  sight,  to  pry ; 

peered  (1  syl.);  peer/-ing,  prying. 

Peer'-age,  the  peers  collectively.    Pier-age,  peer'.age,  toll 

for  making  use  of  a  pier  (-age,  collective,  payment). 
Peer'-less,  unequalled ;  peerless-ly,  peerless-ness. 
§  Pier,  peer,  a  stone  pillar,  a  jetty.     (Old  Eng.  per  or  pcre.) 
Pear,  pare,  a  fruit.     (Old  Eng.  pera  or  pent;  Lat.  jnrum.) 
Pair,  two  that  match.    (French  paire,  Welsh  par.) 
Pare  (1  syl.),  to  peel.    (Fr.  parer,  to  pare  a  horse's  hoof.) 
Par,  equal,  in  equilibrio.     (Latin  par,  equal.) 
"  Peer,"  French  pair,  pairesse.  Latin  pares,  equals,  because  in  feudal 
times  all  crown  vassals  were  held  equal.     The  five  orders  of  peers 
are  (1)  duke,  (2)  marquis,  (3)  earl,  (4)  viscount,  (5)  baron. 

Peevish,  pee'.vish,  testy,  fretful ;  pee'vish-ly,  pee'vish-ness. 
Peewit,  pee'.wU,  a  lapwing  (so  called  from  its  cry). 
Peg,  a  pin  to  hang  things  on  [as  a  hat-peg],  to  fasten  with  pegs, 
to  strike ;  pegged  (1  syl.),  pegg'-ing  (Eule  i.),  pegg'-er, 
pegged-boots.      Clothes  peg,   clothz  ..,   a  cleft  pin  for 
fastening  linen  to  a  line  for  drying. 
Peg-top,  a  plaything.    To  take  down  a  peg,  to  humiliate. 
To  keep  pegging  away,  to  aim  blows  without  cessation. 
Gk.  pfgma,  something  fastened  into  [the  wall],  v.  pfgnumi,  to  fix  in. 
Peg'asus,  the  winged  horse  of  Bellerophon,  a  constellation. 

Greek  pfgdsds  (from  pigi,  a  fountain,  so  named  from  the  "fountain 
of  Oceanus,"  where  it  first  made  its  appearance. 

Pegmatite,  peg'.mu.tlte,  granite  composed  of  quartz  and  felspar. 
Gk.  pfgma,  anything  compacted  (-ite,  a  fossil  or  stony  substance). 
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Pe.irameter,  pi.ram'.e.ter.    Perimeter,  pe.rwi'.e.ter  (q.v.) 

Peirameter,    an    instrument  for  testing  the  amount  of 

resistance  to  carriage  wheels  on  different  roads. 
Greek  peira  metron,  a  trial  metre.    Might  be  spelt  pirameter,  in  the 
same  way  as  "cheir"  is  spelt  chlr,  or  "pleio-cene,"pHo-cene. 

Pekoe,  pee'.ko,  the  best  black  tea.     The  varieties  of  black  tea 

are  bohea,  congou,  souchong,  and  pekoe  (pih-haou). 
Pelargonium,  phi.  pelargoniums,  pcl'.ar.go".rii.umz,.  the  green- 

house  geranium  or  stork's-bill ;  pelargon'ic. 
"Pelargonium,"  Greek  pttargds,  the  stork.      "Geranium,"  Greek 
fSrdnog,  the  crane.    Called  Storkbill  and  Cranebill  because  their 
fruit  resembles  the  long  bill  of  these  birds. 

Pelerine,  pel'.er.ln,  a  long  cape  with  ends  coming  to  a  point  in 

front.    (French  pglcrine,  a  tippet). 

Pelf,  money,  wealth  obtained  by  plunder.  (Old Fr.pelfre,  plunder.) 
Pelican,  pel'.t.kan,  a  water-bird.     (Should  be  pelecanj 

Greek  pflfkan:  Latin  pglgcanus.  Our  blunder,  as  usual,  is  from 
copying  the  French  word  pelican  (Greek  pelekao,  to  pick  with  an 
axe),  the  pecker,  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  supposed  habit  of 
pecking  its  bosom  to  feed  its  young  with  its  blood. 

Pelisse,  pe.lece',  a  lady's  over-dress  opening  in  front,  a  furred 

robe  for  men.     Police,  po.lece',  the  guardians  of  order. 
"  Pelisse,"  Fr.  pelisse;  Lat.  pellis,  a  skin.     "Police,"  Fr.  police. 
Pell,  a  skin  or  hide.     Peel,  a  baker's  shovel,  rind. 

Pell-mell,  in  disorder.     (French  pgle  untie,  helter-skelter.) 
" Pell"  and  " Peel"  (rind),  Lat.  pellis.    " Peel"  (a  shovel),  Fr.  pelle. 
Pellet,  pel'. let,  a  little  ball.   (Welsh  pel,  a  ball,  with  diminutive.) 
Pellicle,  pel'.ll.k'l,  a  thin  skin  or  film;  pellicular,  pel.ltk'ku.lar. 

Latin  pellfctila,  a  small  skin  (pellis,  a  skin,  with  diminutive  . 
Pellitory,  pel'.li.t'ry,  a  plant.    Depilatory,  de.pil'.a.to.ry,  a  hair 

destroyer.     (Latin  de  pilus,  hair  destroyer.) 
"Pellitory"  is  a  corruption  of  par'ietary,  a  wall-flower,  ptirWtdria. 

Latin  paries,  a  wall,  in  allusion  to  the  place  of  its  growth. 
Pell-mell,  in  disorder,  a  stampede.    (Fr. pdle-me'le,  helter-skelter.) 
Pellucid,  pel.lu'.sid,  transparent ;  pellu'cid-ly,  pellu'cid-ness. 

Latin  pellUcidus,  v.  pelluceo,  pel[fvr]luceo,  to  shine  through. 
Peloponnesian  (one  I,  double  ri),  pel'.o.pon.nee".se.an,  adj.  of 

Peloponnesus  (the  More'a  of  Greece),  a  native  of... 
Greek  PSlops,  gen.  PfldpSs  n£s&s,  island  of  PSlops.    Far  more  likely 

ptt[is]-ops,  gray-looking,  as  Grseci  is  graios,  the  gray  [people]. 
Pelt,  skin  for  furriers.     Felt,  thick  cloth. 

Pelt-monger,  a  furrier.    Fell-monger,  a  dealer  in  hides. 
Peltry,  pel'try,  the  fur^trade;    pelts  are  the  raw  skins, 

after  they  have  been  "  prepared  "  they  are  furs. 
A  fell-monger  deals  in  hides,  for  leather. 
Pelt,  a  metal  toe-piece  for  a  boot  or  shoe,  (Lat,jp^f#,  ft  shield,) 
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Pelt  (verb),  to  assail,  to  throw  missiles  at  [one];  pelt'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  pelt'-ing,  pelting-Iy. 
"Pelt"  (a  hide),  French  pelleterie,  the  fur-trade,  pelle'ier. 
"  Pelt"  (to  assail  with  missiles),  Fr.  peloter  (pelote,  a  snow-ball,  aball). 
Pelta,  a  buckler;  peltate,  pel'Mte  (in  Bot.),  fixed  to  the  stalk 
by  a  point  within  the  margin ;  peltate-ly,  peltate-hairs, 
peltate-leaf,  peltate-stigma.     (Latin  pelta,  a  buckler.) 
Pel'vis,  the  bony  cavity  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo'men ; 

pelvic,  pel'.vik ;   pelvim'eter.     (Lat.  pelvis,  a  basin.) 
Pen  (for  writing),  an  enclosure  for  cattle,  to  write,  to  shut  up  in 
a  pen ;  penned  (1  syl.),  penn'-ing  (R.  i.) ;  pent,  confined. 
Pen-man,  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pen ;  pen'man-ship, 

pen- cutter;  pen-knife,  -nlfe;  pen-case,  pen-holder. 
"Pen"  (for  writing),  Old  English  pinn;  Latin  penna,  a  feather. 
"Pen"  (for  cattle),  Old  English  pynd[an],  to  pound.  The  word 

should  be  pind,  and  the  verb  to  pind. 

Penal,  pee'.nul,  incurring  punishment,  by  way  of...;  penal-ly. 
Penalty,  phi.  penalties,  pen'M.tiz,  a  punishment  for  an 
offence.   Pains  and  penalties,-  extraordinary  ^punishment. 
Penance,  pen'.ance,  punishment  by  way  of  penitence. 
Latin  pcenCdis,  pcenalttas  (poena,  punishment,  Greek  poin&). 
Penates,  pc.nay'.lcs  (not  pe.nates'),  household  gods  (Latin). 
Pence  (1  syl.),  copper  money  collectively  considered.     Pennies, 
pen'.niz,  plu.  of  a  penny.    Six-pence  is  the  silver  coin  so 
called,  or  its  equivalent ;    but  six  pennies  is  six  penny 
pieces.    (0.  E.  pening  or  penig,  plu.  peningas  or  penigas.) 
Penchant  (French),  pahn'.shah'n',  preference,  decided  taste. 
Pencil,  pevf.sil  (for  drawing,  &c.)     Pensile,  pen'.sU,  hanging. 
Pencil,  to  draw  with  the  pencil,  to  write  with  a  pencil; 

pen'cilled  (2  syl.),  pen'cill-ing,  pen'cill-er. 
Pencilliform,  pcn.sU'.li...,  pencil-shaped.    Pencil  of  rays. 
Pencil-case,  slate-pencil,  lead-pencil  (led...). 
Latin  penicillum,  penicillum  forma ;  German  pinsel. 
"  Pensile,"  Latin  pensUis.    This  word  is  sometimes  called  pen'.slle, 

but  as  the  -i-  is  short,  the  proper  pronunciation  is  pen'.sll. 
Pendant,  pen'.dant  (noun).    Pendent,  pen'. dent  (adj .) 

Pendant,  an  ear-ring,  any  ornament  that  hangs  from  a  sus- 
pender, a  streamer  or  piece  of  bunting  suspended  to  a 
mast-head,  a  gas  or  candle  lustre. 
Pendants,  two  pendent  o'rnaments  which  correspond  and 

can  be  symmetrically  arranged. 
Pendent,  hanging.    Pen'dence  (2  syl.),  pen'denoy. 
Pen'ding,  during  the  progress  of,  till  the  matter  is  concluded. 
Pendulous,    pen'.du.lus,    swinging,    oscillating,    hanging; 
peu'dulous-ness.     Pendulosity,  ppn'.(lu.lo»".t.ty. 
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Pendulum,  pin.  -lums,  ptn'.du.lum  (of  a  clock) ;  pendulum- 
bob,  pendulum -clock,  pendulum-rod,  -weight. 
Latin  pendens,  gen.  pendentis,  pendulus,  v.  pendere,  to  bang. 
French  pendant  (<T  oreille),  and  pendant  (wrong),  hanging. 
Penetrate,  pen'.e.tratc,  to  pierce,  to  got  into,  to  affect  the  mind  ; 

pen'etrat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  pen'etrat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Penetration,  pen'.e.tray".shun;    penetrable,  pen'.S.tra.b'l; 

pen'etrably.     Penetrability,  peri.e.traMl".l.ty. 
Peaetralia,  pen! '.e.tray" '.ti.ah,  the  innermost  recess,  things 
kept  secret.     Pen'etrant,  having  the  power  to  pierce ; 
pen'etrancy;  penetrative,  pen'.e.tra.tw;  pen'etrative-ly, 
pen'etrative-ness,  pen'etrat-or. 
Latin  pgngtrabllis,  p&n&tralia,  pSnSirdtor,  v.  f&nStrare. 
Penguin,  peri.gwm,  a  sea-fowl.    (Fr.  penguin  ;  Lat.  pinguis,  fat.) 
Peninsula,  pe.nin'.sn.lali,  a  part  of  the  continent  jutting  into 

the  sea  so  as  to  have  water  on  every  side  but  one. 
Penin'sular  (adj.)    Peninsulate,  pe.nm'.su.late ;  penin'su- 

lat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  penin'sulat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Peninsulation,  pe.nm'.su.lay".sliun. 
Latin  ptninstila,  ptninstildtus  ( pene  insOda,  almost  an  island). 
Penitent,  pen'.i.tent  (not  -tant),  sorry  for  a  fault;  pen'itent-ly. 
Penitence,  pen.i.tense ;   penitency,  sorrow  for  having  done 

wrong.     Penitential,  pen'.i.ten".shal ;  penitential-ly. 
Penitentiary,  plu.  penitentiaries,  pSn'.i.tSn".sM.a.rlz. 
Latin  pcenttens,  gen.  pomttentis,  poenttentia,  pcenttenttarius. 
Pennant,  pgn'.nant,  a  long  piece  of  bunting  cleft  at  the  loose 

end  and  fastened  at  the  other  to  a  mast-head. 
Fennoncel,  pen'.non.cel,  the  pennant  or  flag  of  a  lance. 
Pennon,  same  as  pennant  (the  better  spelling). 
Welsh  penwn,  a  flag ;  French  pennon;  Latin  pcmnus,  a  rag. 
Penn-,  penni-  (Latin  prefix),  a  wing,  a  feather  (penna). 

Pennate,  pen'.nate,  (in  Bot.)  applied  to  leaflets  arranged  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  leaf-stalk,  like  two  outspread  wings  ; 
pen'nat-ed.  (Also  pinnate,  pinnated.) 

Latin  penndtus,  winged  ( penna,  a  wing  or  feather) :  pinna  refers  to 
the  pinion  or  large  feathers  of  a  wing.  Pennate  the  better  word. 

Penni-form,  shaped  like  a  quill  or  feather,  certain  muscles 

are  so  called.     (Latin  penna  forma.) 
Penni-gerous,  pen.nidg'.e.riis,  bearing  feathers. 
Latin  pennlger,  i.e.,  penni-fpenna^ero,  I  bear  feathers. 
Penni-nerved,  -nervd,  (in  Botany)  applied  to  leaves  with  a 

midrib  from  which  nerves  or  veins  branch  on  each  side. 
Latin  penni-[penua.]nervus,  winged  nerves. 

Pennule,  pen'.nille,  a  small  feather  or  division  of  a  feather. 
Latin  pennida  (penna,  a  feather,  with  -«?«,  diminutive). 
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Pen'ny,  phi.  pennies,  (collective)  pence.    Pennies,  pen'.niz,  two 
or  more  penny  pieces.      Pence,   copper  money,  or  its 
value ;  pen'ni-less,  without  a  penny ;   pen'niless-ness. 
Penny-wise,  saving  small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger  ones. 
Penny-a-liner,  -llne'.er,  a  humble  contributor  to  a  news- 
paper, paid  (at  one  time)  at  the  rate  of  Id.  a  line. 
Penny-royal,  a  herb.     Penny-wedding,  a  wedding  where 

each  guest  contributes  something  to  the  banquet. 
Penny-weight,  -wate,  the  20th  part  of  an  ounce  (Troy). 
Penny-worth,  -wurth,  value  to  the  amount  of  one  penny. 
A  good  penny-worth,  a  good  bargain,  good  value  for  money. 
"Pence"  is  used  when  the  value  of  an  article  is  stated  in  copper 
coins :  as  six-pence  a  pound,  twenty-pence  a  yard;  or  when  a  silver 
coin  of  the  value  of  six  pennies  is  meant :  as  here's  six-pence  for 
you,  i.e.,  a  silver  sixpenny  coin.     The  penny  was  the  standard 
coin  for  more  than  1000  years.     The  greater  penny  was  the  fifth 
of  a  shilling  (settling),  and  the  lesser  penny  the  twelfth. 
Old  English  peneng  or  penig.    The  double  n  is  a  corrupt  spelling. 

Pensile,  pen'.sil,  hanging.     Pencil,  pen'.sU  (for  writing). 

"Pensile,"  Latin  pensttis  (not  pensllis),  the  -si-  is  short,  and  the  word 

ought  not  to  be  pronounced  pen'.slle.     "  Pencil,"  Germ,  pcnsel. 
Pension,  pen'. shun,  an  annual  allowance  of  money  without  ser- 
vice, to  grant  a  pension;  pensioned,  pen'.shund;   pen- 
sion-ing, pen' .shun-ing;  pension-ary,  pen' .shun.a.ry  (adj.) 
Pensioner,  pen' .shun.er,  one  who  receives  a  pension,  at  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  an  ordinary  student 
as  distinguished  from  a  fellow-commoner  who  dines  with 
the  fellows  and  pays  extra,  or  a  sizar  who  is  admitted  at 
reduced  terms.    At  Oxford  "pensioners"  are  called  com- 
moners, and  "  sizars"  are  called  servitors,  bible-clerks,  &c. 
Lat.  pensio,  gen.  pensionis,  pensiondrius  (pendere,  sup.  pensum,to  pay). 
Pensive,  pen'.siv,  thoughtfully  sad ;  pensive-ly,  pensive-ness. 

French  pensif[pmse'e,  thought],  thoughtfully  sad. 
Penta-,  pent-,  before  vowels  (G-k.  prefix),  five.    Pente-,  fifty. 
Penta-capsular,  pen'.ta-kap".sii.lar,  having  five  capsules  or 

cells.     (Greek  penta-  [pente],  Latin  ccipsula,  a  casket.) 
These  hybrids  are  very  objectionable,  though  in  Latin  we  have  several 

words  with  the  prefix  penta-,  every  one  is  taken  from  the  Greek. 
Pen'ta-chord,  -kord,  a  musical  instrument  with  five  strings, 
a  scale  of  five  diatonic  degrees.  (Gk.  penta-,  chordS,  a  string.) 
Pentacle,  pen'.ta.k'l,  a  figure  composed  of  equilateral  tri- 
angles so  disposed  as  to  form  a  star  with  five  points.    It 
represents  tlie  five  senses  and  the  trinity,  and  was  used 
as  a  charm  in  the  middle  ages.  (It&l.pentacolo,  a  talisman.) 
Pen'ta-coccous,  -kok'.kus,  containing  five  seeds  or  grains, 
Greek  2>enta-[pente]A-ofcfcos,  a  kernel  or  grain. 
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Penta-criuitc,  pen.iak'.n.nlte,  a  genus  of  fossil  "  sea-lilies  " 
(the  body  terminates  in  five  arms)  ;  pentac'rinous,  -rl.nus. 
Greek  penta-[pente]krindn,  five  [armed]  sea-lily  (-ite,  a  fossil). 
Penta-dactyle,  -ddk'.til,  having  five  fingers  or  toes. 
Greek  penta-[pente]ddktiil$s,  five  fingers  or  toes. 
Pent-adelphous,  pen'.  ta.  del".  fits,  (in  Botany)  having  the 

stamens  arranged  in  bundles  of  five. 

Greek  penta-[pente]adelphos,  five  brothers.  Linnaeus  called  the 
"stamens"  males  (andria),  the  "pistils"  females  fgyniaj,  and  the 
"stamens  in  bundles"  brothers  (adelphiaj. 

Penta-gon,  pen'.ta.gon,  a  figure  with  five  sides  and  angles  : 

pentagonal,  pSn.tag'.O.nul;  pentagonous,  ptn.tag'.o.nfts  ; 

pentagonal-ly,  pen.tag'.o.nal.ly. 
Greek  penta-[pante]gOnia,  having  five  angles. 
Pen'ta-graph,  -gruf,  a  corruption  of  pantograph  (q.v.) 
Penta-gyn,    -djin,   a  plant   with    five    pistils    or    styles  ; 

penta-gynian,  -djln'.i.an;  pentaginous,  pen.tadg'.i.nus. 
Greek  penta[penie]r;imf,  five  females.    Linnrcus  called  the  stamens 

"mates,  and  the  pistils  females  or  "  female  organs." 

Penta.hedron,    a    solid    figure    with    five     equal    sides  ; 

penta-hedrous,  -hed'.riis;   penta-hed'ral. 
This  word  should  be  penthedron,  the  t  of  pent-  and  h  of  hedra  coalesco 

into  th,  TrevOfSpw.    Penta  hcdrun  is  an  impossible  Greek  word. 
Pen'ta-hex'a-hed'ral    (in    Crystallography),    having    five 

ranges  (one  above  the  other),  each  with  six  faces. 
An  impossible  Greek  word.    We  have  the  Greek  compounds  t^Spa 

(il-  ?8/>a),  not  f^dpa,  and  Trevde5p6v  (not  TrevrdeSpov)  as  guides. 

Tlie  word  in  Greek  would  be  TrevOf^Spa.  not  irevraf^Spa. 
Greek  penta-[pente],  five  [rows],  hex-hedra,  six  sides  or  faces. 

Penta-mera,  pen.tcim'.e.rah,  a  section  of  the  beetle  tribe 
having  five  joints  on  the  tarsus  of  each  leg  ;  pentam'eran, 
one  of  the  pentam'era  ;  pentainerous,  pen.tam'.e.riis  (adj.) 
Greek  penta-[pente]meros,  five  articulations  or  joints. 

Penta-meter,  pcn.tam'.e.ter,  a  verse  with  five  feet,  having 
five  metrical  feet.     (Greek  penta-  metrori):  as 
May  from  her  |  lap  to  the  |  earth  throws  |  cowslip  and  |  prim- 

roses |  broad-cast, 
Merrily  |  philomel  sings  H  nightly  on  |  yonder  green  bough. 

Pent-andria,  pen.tan'  .dri.ah,  hermaphrodite  flowers  witli 
five  stamens  ;  pentander,  pen.tan'.dcr,  one  of  the  pentan- 
dria  ;  pentan'drian  ;  pentandrous,  p&i.tan'.  drus. 
Greek  penta-[ponie.]andria,  five  [organs  of]  manhood.  Linnmus 
called  stamens  organs  of  manhood  (andriaj,  and  pistils  organs  cf 
womanhood  (gunia  [gynia]). 

Pent-angular,  pen.tun'.gu.lar,  having  five  angles. 
A  hybrid  :  Greek  penta-,  Latin  angiihi*,  five  angle% 
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Penta-petaicms,  -pet'.a.lus,  having  five  petals  or  flower, 
leaves.  (Greek  penta-  petalon,  five  flower-leaves.) 

Penta -phyllous,  pen.taf'M.lus,  having  five  leaves;  penta- 
phylloidal,  -fil.loi".dal,  having  the  resemblance  of  five 
leaves,  like  the  flowers  of  the  placentae. 

Greek  penta-phullon,  five  leaves  ;  penta-eidos-phuHon. 

Penta-polis,  pen.tap'.o.Ks,  a  cluster  of  five  noted  cities,  the 
most  famous  heing  that  of  Cyrenalca,  in  Africa,  which 
contained  the  five  cities  of  Berenl'ce,  Arsln'oe,  Ptolema'Is, 
Cjre'ne,  and  Apollo'nla.  There  were  also  those  of  Libya, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor.  (Greek  penta-  polls,  five  cities.) 

Pent-archy,  pen'.tar.ky,  &  government  vested  in  five  rulers. 

Greek  penta-  arcM,  five  supreme  powers. 

Penta-sepalous,  -sSp'.a.lus,  having  five  sepals. 

A  hybrid :  Gk.  penta-,  Lat.  sepes,  a  hedge  (divisions  of  a  perianth). 

Penta-spermous,  -sper'.mus,  containing  five  seeds. 

Greek  penta-[pente]sperma,  five  seeds. 

Penta-ste'mon  (generally  written  pentstemon),  a  genus  of 
perennial  flowers  with  five  stamens. 

Gk.  j>enta-[pente]sf£m<3n,  five  standing  threads  (histSmi,  to  stand). 

Penta-stich,  pen'.tu.stik,  a  poem  of  five  lines  or  verses. 

Greek  penta-[vente]stichos,  five  verses. 

Penta-style  (3  syl.),  an  edifice  with  five  columns  in  front. 

Greek  penta-  stulos,  five  pillars. 

Penta-teuch,  perita.tuke,  the  five  hooks  of  Moses. 

Greek  penta-\yen\,e]teuchos,  five  books. 

Pentecost  (not  penta-),  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover,  Whit- 
suntide; pentecostal  (adj.),  pentecostals,  oblations  at 
Whitsuntide.  (Gk.  pentecostos,  Old  Eng.  pentecoste.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  prefix  for  five  is  penta,-,  but  pentecost  is 

from  pentt-konta,  fifty,  not  penta-,  five. 
Penteconter,  pen'.te.kon.ter,  a  fifty-oared  vessel. 

Greek  pentekonla,  fifty,  not  penta-,  five. 
Pent'house  (2  syl.),  a  roof  to  a  door-way ;  pent-roof,  a  roof  with 

only  one  slope.     (Welsh  penty,  a  shed.) 

Penult,  penultima,  or  penultimate,  pe.nult',  pe.nul'.ti.mah, 
pe.nul'.ti.mate,  the  last  syllable  but  one. 

Ante-penultimate,  the  last  syllable  but  two. 

Latin  ultima,  the  last  [syl.l,  pene-ultima,  almost  the  last  [syl.], 

ante-penultima,  before  the  penultima  or  last  syllable  but  one. 
Penumbra,  pe.imm'.brah,  the  shaded  edging  of  the  deep  shadow 
of  an  eclipse,  that  part  of  a  picture  where  the  light  and 
shadow  blend.     (Latin  pene  umbra,  utmost  shadow.) 
Penury,  pen'.u.ry,  poverty.    Penurious,  pe.nu'.rt.us,  niggardly ; 
penu'rious-ness,  penu'rious-ly. 

Latin  penuria,  poverty  (Greek  peinao,  to  hunger). 
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Peon,  pe'.on,  an  Indian  foot-soldier  or  day  labourer. 

Our  word  pawn,  in  chess,  is  this  word,  called  peune  in  India.    Lye, 
in  his  Diet.  Sax.,  gives  peord,  a  pawn. 

Peony,  plu.  peonies,  pe'.o.niz  (not  pi'.o.ny),  a  flower. 

Old  English  peonie,  so  called  from  the  chieftain  Paion,  who  Intro1 
duced  it.    Saxon  Leechdoms. 

People.     Persons.     Folk,  pee'.p'l,  per'.sonz,  fdke. 

People,  a  collective  noun,  denoting  all  the  subjects  of  A 

prince  or  inhabitants  of  a  nation,  a  class,  a  multitude. 
Folk  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  of  the  French  peuple. 
Persons,  plu.  of  person,  more  than  one  individual. 
§  People  is  also  used  sometimes  for  neighbours,  a  household, 

v.  to  colonise ;  peopled,  pce'.p'ld;  peopling,  pee'.pllng. 
EERORS  OF  SPEECH — 

I  saw  several  people  on  the  hill  [persons]. 

Thus  play  I  in  one  person  many  people  [characters]  (Rich.  IT.  v.  6). 

The  young  people  are  out  a-maying  [folk,  correct,  it  means  the  young 

inhabitants  of  the  village,  not  several  individuate]. 
Bring  forth  the  blind  people..  . .and  the  deaf  [correct]  (Ik».  xliii.  8). 
Jacob  came  to  Luz..  ..he  and  all  the  people  with  him  [correct,  it 

means  all  his  household  or  followers]  (Gen.  xxxv.  6). 
Get  thee  out,  and  all  people  who  follow  thee  [persons], 
All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  [nations  correct]. 

Peperino  (Ttal.),  pep' .e.rec" .no,  a  volcanic  tuff  of  basaltic  scorinc; 
Peponidse,  pc.pon'.i.dee,  the  gourd   tribe ;    pep'o,   one   of  the 
peponida;.   (Gk.  pep6n,  a  melon,  -idee,  a  group  or  family.) 
Pep'per,  a  spice,  to  sprinkle  with  pepper,  to  beat ;    pep'pered 
(2  syl.),  pep'per-ing ;  pep'pery,  hot  with  pepper,  irascible. 
Pepper-box,  pepper-corn ;  pepper-mint,  an  aromatic  herb. 
Old  English  peppor  or  pepor,  pepporcorn;  Latin  piper. 
Pepsine,  pep'.sln,   a  medicine    obtained    from    gastric  juice ; 
peptic,  pep'.tik,  dietetic.     Dispeptic,  suffering  from  indi- 
gestion.   (Gk.  pepto,  I  digest,  pepsis,  a  digesting,  cooking.) 
Per,  by  the  :  as  per  annum,  by  the  year ;   per  bearer,  -barc'-er, 
by  the  bearer ;  per  cent.,  by  the  hundred,  for  every  hundred ; 
per  cent'age,  rate  by  the  hundred ;  per  diem,  -di'.em,  by 
the  day;  per  head,  -hed,  by  the  head,  each  ;  per  man,  by 
the  man,  i.e.,  each  man  ;   per  saltum  (not  saltern),  by  a 
leap,  all  at  once ;  per  se,  by  himself,  unassisted. 
Per-,  Pel-  before  I  (Latin  prefix),  through,  thoroughly. 

In  Chem.  a  maximum  quantity,  pro-  a  minimum  quantity. 
Per-adventxire,  per'.tid.ven".tchur,  perhaps. 
French  par  aventure,  by  hazard  (Latin  advenio,  to  befall). 
Per-ambulate,    -um'.bii.ldte,   to    wander    about,    to    pass 
through;  peram'bulat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  peram'bulat-ing. 
Peram'bulat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  peram'bulatory. 
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Perambulation,  per.am'.bu.lay".shun,  peregrination. 
Latin  per-ambtilatio,  pgrambtiildtor,  perambiildre,  to  walk  over. 

Per-ceive,  per-seev',  to  observe,  to  comprehend ;  perceived 
(2  syl.),  perceiv'-ing  (R.  xix.),  perceiv'-er,  perceiv'-able, 
perceiv'-ably  (R.  xxviii.) 

Perceptible,  -sep'.ttb'l;   percep'tibly,  percept'ible-ness ; 
perceptibility,  per.cep'.ti.bil".i.ty.-   Im'percep'tibil'ity. 

Perception,    per.sep'.shun.         Perceptive,    per.sep'.tiv ; 
perceptivity,  per.cep.tw'.i.ty,  power  of  comprehending. 

Latin  per-dplo  [capio],  supine  percept-urn,  to  take  in  thoroughly, 
perceptio  ;  French  perceptible,  perceptibility,  perception. 

Per  cent.  (Latin),  by   the  hundred,   for   every  hundred; 

percentage,  per. sen'. .tag e,  rate  per  hundred. 
Perch,  pertch,  a  fish,  a  measure  of  5J  yards,  a  roost,  to  roost ; 

perched,  pertchd  ;  perch' -ing ;  perch'-er,  pertch'. er. 
"Perch"  (a  measure,  a  roost),  Latin  pert-lea,  a  pole  (pertingo  [tango], 

to  extend  through). 

"Perch"  (the  fish),  Latin  percha;  Greek  pgrkis  (perkos,  spotted),  the 
spotted  fish.    (This  is  not  a  compound  of  per). 

Per-chance,  -tchunse,  perhaps.    (French  par  chance.) 
Per-chlorate,  -klo'.rate,  a  compound  of  per-chloric   acid 
with  a  base,  as  per-chlorate   of  ammonia;    perchloric 
[acid],  per.klo'.rlk,  seven  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
chlorine.     (Greek-  chloras,  green,  the  green  gas.) 
Per  in  chemistry  denotes  a  maximum  quantity —thus  per-chloric 
denotes  a  maximum  of  oxygen  to  a  unit  of  chlorine. 

Per-cipient,  -sip'.i.ent,  perceptive.     (Latin  percipient.) 

Per-colate,  per'.ko.late,  to  strain  or  filter  through ; 
per'colat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  per'colat-ing,  per'colat-or 
(Rule  xxxvii.)  Percolation,  per'. ko. lay". shun. 

Latin  percoldre,  supine  percoldtum  (per  colo,  to  strain  through). 

Per.cussion,   -kush'.on,  impact,   blow ;    percussion-cap,  a 
small  copper  cap  for  the  nipple  of  a  gun ;  percussion- 
lock,  a  gun-lock  that  acts  by  a  percussion- cap. 
Percussive,  per.kus'.siv ;  percutient,  per.kush'Xent. 

Latin  percussio,  percussus,  percutio,  supine  percussum  (per  qv.ci.H'i, 
to  shake  or  batter  thoroughly). 

Per-dition,  per.dish'.un,  ruin.     (Lat.  per-ditio,  Gk.  perthv.) 

Perdu  [or  perdue],  pair.du',  lost,  concealed,  in  ambush. 
Lying  perdu,  lying  in  ambush. 

French  perdu  of  the  v.  perdre,  to  lose  ;  Latin  perdo,  Greek  pertho. 

Peregrinate,  per're.gri.natc,  to  roam  from  place  to  place ; 
peregrinated,    per're.gri.nate.ed   (Rule   xxxvi.);    per'e- 
grinat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  per'egrinat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Peregrination,  per' re.gri.nay" shun,  a  roaming  about. 
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Peregrine  falcon,  per're.grin  faw'.kon,  a  migratory  falcon. 

Latin  perfgrinatio,  perfgrin&tor,  perggrinus,  v.  perggrinari  (pertger, 
a  foreigner,  per  ager,  across  the  fields). 

Peremptory,  pgr'remp.t'ry)  not  pcr.em'.to.ry),  positive,  dog- 

matical;    peremptori-ly,  per'remp.to.rl.ly ;   peremptorl- 

ness,  per'remp.to.ri.ncss. 

Latin  peremptorius  (ex  per  ct  emo  ant.  tollo,  S.  P.  Festus). 
Perennial,  per.en'.ni.al,  a  plant  that  lives  several  years; 

perennial-ly ;  perennity,  per.en'.ni.ty,  durability. 
Latin  perennitas,  perennis  (per  annus,  through  years);   annus  in 

compounds  becomes  ennus,  hence  bi-ennial,  tri-ennial,  &c. 

Per'-fect,  complete,  to  complete,  to  make  perfect ;    per'- 

fect-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  per'fect-ing,  per'fect-er,  per'fect-ly, 

per'fect-ness,  perfect'-ible,  perfect'ibil"ity. 

Perfection,  per. fek'. shun ;  perfec'tion-al,  perfec'tion-ist, 
perfec'tion-isin.     Perfective,  per.fek'.tw. 

To  perfection,  in  the  best  way  possible. 
Latin  perfectio,  perfedus,  per-ffclo[faclo],  to  do  thoroughly. 
Per-fidious,  per.fid'.l.us,  false,  treacherous;  perfid'ious-Iy, 

perfid'ioxis-ness.     Perfidy,  pin.  perfidies,  per'.ft.dlz. 
Latin  perftdia,  perftdiosus  (per  fides,  [breaking]  through  a  trust). 
Per-forate,  per'.fo.rate,  to  bore  through ;  per'forat.ed  (R. 

xxxvi.),  per'forat-ing  (K.  xix.),  per'forat-or  (R.  xxxvii.); 

perforable,  per'.fo.ru.b'l ;  peTfor&tive,per'.fo.ra.tiv.  * 

Perforation,  per'.fo.ray".sliiin,  a  piercing  through. 
Lat.  perfSratio,  perforator,  v.  perftirdre  (perftiro,  to  pierce  through). 
Per-force'  (2  syL),  by  compulsion.    (French  par  force.) 
Per-form',  to  execute,  to  achieve,  to  act ;  performed'  (2  syl.\ 

perform'-ing,  perform'-er,  perform'-able,  perform'-ance. 
Latin  performare  (per  formo,  to  fashioa  completely). 
Per'-fume  (2  syl.),  odour,  to  scent;    per'fumed  (2  syl.), 

per'fiim-ing  (Rule  xix.);   perfu'mer,  perfu'mist;    per- 

i'ii'mery,  perfumes  in  general ;  perfu'matory. 
French  par/urn,  pa.rfum.erie,  par  fumfie ;  Latin  per  fumus. 
Per-functory,  per.fiink'.t'ry,  done  solely  with  a  view  of 

getting  the  job  over,  slight,  negligent,  carelessly  done; 

perfunc'tori-ness  (Rule  xi.),  perfunc'tori-ly. 

Perfunction,  per.fiinlt'.s'hiin,  a  quittance,  despatch. 
Latin  perfunctio,  perfunctoriws,  per  fungor,  to  go  through  with  a  job. 
Per-haps,  by  hazard,  possibly.     (Welsh  per  hap,  by  chance.) 
Peri,  plu.  peris  (not  peries),  pe'.riz  (Pers.),  a  fairy  spirit. 
Peri-,  per'ri-  (Greek  prefix),  round,  about,  near,  with. 

Peri-cardium,    per'r>-liar".(ft.n)n,    the    membrane    which 

encloses  the  heart.    Peri-cardia,  p£r'rl-liar".<K.ah,  the 
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two  surfaces  of  the  heart ;  peri-cardiac,  pSr'ri-kar".dt.a  Jt ; 
peri-car'dian.     Peri-carditis,  -far. di'. tig,  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  (-itis  denotes  inflammation). 
Greek  perikardion  (peri  kardta,  round  the  heart). 
Peri-carp,  that  which  encloses  the  seed ;  peri-car'pltal. 
Greek  perikarpion(peri  karpos,  round  the  fruit). 
Peri-chsetium,    -kee'.ti.um  (in  mosses),    the    leaves    that 
surround  the  base  of  the  setce  or  fruit-stalk ;  peri-chrotial, 
-kee'.ti.ul.     (Greek  peri  chalt$,  round  the  setse.) 
Peri-chondrium,  -kon'.dri.um,  the  fibrous  membrane  which 

covers  cartilages.     (Gk.  peri  chondros,  around  cartilage.) 
Peri-clase,  per'ri.klas,  a  Vesuvian  mineral. 
Gk.  peri,  klcisis  cleavage  (referring  to  the  cleavages  at  the  angles). 
Peri-cranium,    -kray'.rii.um,  the    fibrous  membrane   that 
invests  the  skull.    (Greek  peri  kranion,  round  the  skull.) 
Peri-derm  (in  Hot.),  the  outer  layer  of  bark.    Albur'num, 

the  soft  white  part  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 
Greek  peri  derma,  enveloping  the  skin  or  alburnum. 
Peri-gee,  per'n.dje,  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  which 
is  nearest  to  our  earth.    Ap'ogee,  the  part  most  remote 
from  our  earth.    Peri-gean,  per'rl.djee'.an. 
Greek  pen  ge,  near  [our]  earth;  apo  ge,  away  from  [our]  earth. 
Perigord,  per'ri.gord,  a  dark-gray  mineral.    Perigord  pie,  a  pie 

with  truffles  in  it.     (From  Perigord,  in  France.) 
Peri-helion,  -he'.li.Sn,  the  part  of  a  planet's  orbit  nearest 
the  sun.    Aphelion,  af.he'.K.on,  the  part  most  remote 
from  the  sun.     (Greek  peri  Mlwn,  near  the  sun.) 
We  have  the  Greek  word  avr-rjXtos  even  although  the  aspirate  could 
have  been  expressed  with  0  as  dj/fl^Xios,  how  much  the  more 
should  we  avoid  the  aspirate  in  perihelion,  where  the  aspirate 
could  not  be  expressed.    In  Greek  ireprfkiov  not  vepiij\iov. 
Peril    ver'ril,  danger,  to  hazard;    perilled  (2  syl.).  per'ill-ing 
'  (Rule  iii.  -it  with  double  1),  but  peril-ous,  per'ril.us; 

peril ous-ly,  perilous-ness  (with  a  single  I). 
French  p6ril,  perillcux  (double  I):    Latin  perlnVum    pcncinosus 
(ptrio  to  hazard,  to  attempt).    The  double  I  should  be  abolished 
in  the  Verb  or  preserved  throughout. 

Peri-lymph,  -ttmf,  one  of  the  liquids  of  the  ear's  vestibule. 

The  membrane  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  labyrinth  contains  a 

colourless  fluid  called  EndO-lymph,  and  is  separated  from  the 

bonv  wall  by  a  collection  of  fluid  called  the  perl-lymph.    The  nerve 

of  the  ear  is  plunged  in  the  liquid  and  spread  over  the  membrane. 

Peri-meter,  pe.rim'.e.ter,  the  straight  lines  which  bound  a 

plane  figure;  perimetrical,  per'rl.met".ri.kal. 
Greek  perl  metron,  the  measure  round. 
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Pcri-od,  pe'.riMd,  a  btated  nuniln.:i-  of  year.;.  ;i 

a  complete  sentence,  a  full  stop  (.),  a  scries  of  recurring 
numbers;  periodic,  pe'.rt.od"3k ;  periodical,  -od"3,k(!l ; 
period'ical-ly ;  period'ical-ist. 

Periodicity,  plu.  periodicities,  pe'.ri.3.dis".'i.tlr. 

Greek  perMos  (pen  MdosJ.    According  to  our  usual  plan  these  words 
should  have  an  h:  as  perihod,  perihodical,  &c.,  and  nothing  can 
more  forcibly  show  the  unwisdom  of  such  a  system.    The  Greek  is 
ireploSos  not  ireploSos,  but  the  simple  words  are  peri  htiddis. 
Peri-odontal,  per'ri-o.don'.tal,  surrounding  the  teeth. 
Greek  peri  tidons,  gen.  ddontfa,  around  the  teeth. 
Peri-oecian,  plu.  peri-oecians  or  peri-oeci,  -e'-sl,  one  who 
lives  under  the  same  latitude  as  ourselves,  but  in  a  lon- 
gitude 180  deg.  off.     To  these  inhabitants  our  midnight 
is  their  midday,  but  our  seasons  correspond  with  theirs. 
Greek  peri  oikeo.    The  words  mean  "I  dwell  round"  [the  limit], 
that  is  the  180  degrees  which  constitute  the  limit  of  longitude. 

Periosteum,  -os'.te.um,  the  fibrous  membrane  enveloping 

the  bone;  peri-osteal,  -bs'.tcM,  adj.  of  periosteum. 

Peri-ostitis,  -os.ti'Ms,  inflammation   of  the   periosteum 

(-Itis  denotes  inflammation).    (Gk.  peri,  osteon  a  bone.) 

Peri-ostraciun,  -os'.tru-knm,  the  membrane  which  covers 

shells.    (Greek peri  ostrukon,  round  the  shell.) 
Peri-patetic,  pcr'ri-pa.tet".lk,   a   disciple   of  Aristotle,   a 

great  walker ;  peri-patet'ical,  peri-patet'icism. 
Aristotle  used  to  lecture  in  the  colonnade  of  the  Lyceum.     This 

colonnade  was  called  the  perip'atos,  because  it  was  a  kind  of 

cloister  for  promenading  purposes. 

Peri-pheiy,  pe.rlf'.e.ri/,  plu.  peripheries,  pe.rif'.e.riz,  the 

circumference  of  a  curviliiieal  figure,  as  an  ellipsis. 

Peripherie,  peripherical,  peripheral  (adj.).  pe.rif'.e.rik, 

perri-fer'ri.kul,  pe.r'if'.e.ral. 
Greek  peri  phero,  I  carry  [the  line]  all  round. 
Peri-phrasis,  plu.  periphrases,  i)e.rif'.ra.sis,  pe.nf'.ra.seez, 

circumlocution.     Periphrase,  pcr'ri.fraze  (verb);    per'i- 

phrased  (3  syl.),  per'iphras-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Periphrastic,    per'ri.fras'.tik;     periphrastical,   per'ri.- 

frus".ti.Uul ;  peripliras'tical-ly. 
Greek  periphrasis  (peri  phrazo,  I  speak  round  about). 
Per'i-polygonal,  -po.lig'.o.nal  (in  Crystallography),  having 

a  great  number  of  sides  and  angles. 

Greek  peri  polu-gonla,  round  the  polygon,  or  many-sided  figure. 
Peri-pteros,  pe.rip'.te.ros,  a  temple  the  cella  of  which  is 

surrounded  by  columns;  peripheral  (adj.) 
Greek  peri  pitrQn,  wings  all  round. 
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Peri-scian,  pe.rWi'.i.an,  a  native  of  the  frigid  zones  whose 
shadow  (at  certain  parts  of  the  year)  moves  in  the  course 
of  the  day  all  round  him ;  periscians  or  periscii. 
Greek  peri  skia,  shadow  [moves]  all  round. 
Peri-scope,  per'ri.skope,  a  view  all  round,  a  general  view; 
periscopic,   per'ri.skop"M,   applied    to    concavo-convex 
glasses.    (Greek  peri  skopid,  I  view  all  round.) 
Perish,  per'rish,  to  wither,  to  die ;  perished  (2  syl.),  perish-ing, 
perish-able,  perishable-ness,  perishably,  per'rish.u.lly. 
(-able  for  -ible,  we  have,  as  usual,  borrowed  the  wrong  conjugation 

from  the  French  perissable.J 
Latin  perlre  (per  eo,  to  go  through,  that  is,  to  have  past  one's  life). 

Peri-,  per'ri-  (continued). 

Peri-sperm,  the  albumen,  &c.,  of  seed,  the  skin  of  seed. 
Greek  peri  sperma,  round  the  seed. 
Peri-spheric,  per'ris.fer"rik,  globular. 
Greek  peri  spJwAra,  round  the  sphere. 
Perl-spore  (3  syl.),  the  outer  covering  of  a  epore. 
Greek  p&ri  spdra,  round  the  spore  or  seed. 
Peri-staltic,  per'ris.tal".tik,  spiral,  worm-like.    Applied  to 
that  peculiar  motion  of  the  intestines  whereby  its  con- 
tents are  gradually  "wormed"  downwards;    peristalti- 
cal-ly,  per'rts.tal".ti.kal.ly. 

Greek  peristaltikos  (peri  stello,  I  send  it  round  and  round). 
Peri-style,  per'ri.stile;  Peri-systole,  per'ri.sts.to.le.  (v.  inf.) 
Peri-style,  a  building  surrounded  with  columns,  a  range 

of  pillars  round  the  interior  of  a  building  or  square. 
Greek  peristulon  (peri  stulos,  pillars  all  round). 
Peri-systole,  per'ri.sis".to.le,  the  interval  between  the  con- 
traction (or  systoK)  and  the  dilation  (or  diastolg)  of  the 
heart,  the  pause  between  beat  and  beat. 
Greek  susttiU,  contraction ;  sus\s\m]stell6,  to  send  together ;  diastole, 
dilation ;  dia,  stello,  to  send  asunder  ;  peristOU  (peri  sustole,  beyond 
the  contraction  [but  before  the  dilation  begins]). 
Peri-tonse'um  or  peri-tone'um,  the  membrane  which  en. 
velopes  the  abdominal  viscera;  peri-tone'al  (adj.) 
Peritonitis,  per'ri. to. ni".tis,  inflammation  of  the... 
Greek  peritonaion  (peri  teind,  I  stretch  all  round  [the  vispera]). 
(-itis  the  Greek  affix,  denotes  inflammation). 
Per'i-trochiura,  -tro'.ki.um,  a  wheel  fixed  upon  an  axle 
round  which  a  rope  is  wound,  like  windlass  and  capstan. 
Greek  p«ritr6cMon,  peri-trdcha6,  to  run  round. 

Peri-wig,  per'ri-wig,  a  small  wig,  a  cap  of  false  hair.  (Fr.  perruque.) 
Peri-winkle,  pef'ri.win.k'l,  a  creeping  plant,  a  small  whelk. 
"Periwinkle"  (the  plant),  Fr.  pervenche;  Lat.  pervinca  or  vinca. 
"  Periwinkle"  (the  whelk),  O.E.  pinewincleorperuince(wincle,n^helk). 
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Perjure,  per'.djiir,  to  forswear,  to  swear  falsely ;  per'jured  (2  syl.), 

per'jur-ing,  per'jur-er.     Per'jury,  plu.  per'juries,  -riz. 
Latin  perjurtum,  perjurdtio,  perjuro  (per-juro,  to  for-swear). 
Perk,  smart,  trim,  to  make  smart,  to  hold  up  the  head  saucily; 
perked  (1  syl.),  perk'-ing,  perk'-y,  perk'i-ness,  perk'i-ly. 
Welsh  perc  or  percus,  v.  percu,  to  perk ;  perciad,  a  perking. 

Permanent,  per' .mci.nent,  durable,  of  long  continuance;   per'- 
manent-ly,  per'manency.     Permanent  way,  the  bed  on 
which  the  rails  are  laid  in  a  finished  railway. 
Latin  permdnent,  gen.  perm&nentis,  per  mdn#o,  to  remain  throughout. 

Permeate,  per'. me, ate,  to  penetrate,  to  pass  through  the  pores 
of  a  body ;  per'meat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  per'meat-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Permeation,  per'. me  .a". shun ;  permeable,  per'.me'M.b'l. 
Permeability,  per'.me.uMl".i.ty  ;  per'meably. 
Latin  perme&bllis,  permtatio,  permidre  (per  meo,  to  go  through). 
Pev'mlan  system  (in  Geol.),  the  lower  division  of  the  New  Eed 
Sandstone,  greatly  developed  in  Perm  (central  Russia). 

Per-  (continued). 

Permit,  (noun)  per'.mlt,  (verb)  per.mit'. 
Per'mit,   a  written   certificate  from  the  custom-house 
showing  that  the  duty  on  the  articles  specified  has 
been  paid  and  may  be  removed,  leave. 
Permit',  to  allow ;  permitt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  permitt'-ing 

(R.  iv.),  permitt-ance  (R.  xxiv.) 
Permission,  per.mish'.un,  leave;  permissive,  per. mis'. siv ; 

permis'sive-  y.     Permissible,  per.mis'.si.b'l. 
Permissibility,  per  .mis'. si.  bil".l.t\j. 
Latin  permitt#re,  supine  permissum,  permisstbUis,  permissio. 
Permitt-ance  ought  to  be  permitt-ence  (not  first  Latin  conjugation). 

Per-mute  (2  syl.),  to  change  the  order  or  arrangement; 
permut'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  permut'.ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Permut'-able,  permut'able-ness,  permut'ably. 
Permutation,  per'. mu.tay". shun,  the  successive  changing 
of  the  arrangement  of  figures  or  articles  in  every  pos- 
sible order,  a  rule  in  arithmetic. 

Latin  permutabUis,  permutdtio,  per-mutdre,  to  change  throughout. 
Per-nicious,  per.nish'.us,  destructive,  injurious ;  pernicious- 
ness  ;  pernicious-ly,  per.nish'.iis.ly. 

Latin  perntclosus  (perniries,  per  nex,  gen.  ngtis,  thorough  ruin ; 

Greek  nekus,  a  dead  body). 
"Perniciable,"  Latin  perniclabilis,  might  be  introduced. 

Peronate,  pe.ro'. nate  (in  Sot.),  thickly  covered  with  a  woolly  or 
powdery  matter.    (Lat.  peronatus,  shod  with  thick  shoes.) 
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Peroneal  muscles,  pe.ro'.ne.al  mus.s'lz,  muscles  arising  from  the 
fibula  or  shin-bone  and  concerned  in  the  movement  of 
the  foot.     (Latin  perona,  the  fibula  or  shin-bone.) 
Peroration,  per' 'ro. ray". shun,  the  concluding  part  of  a  speech. 

Lat.  perordtio  (per  ordre,  i.e.,  dicSre,  to  speak  through,  i.e.,  the  close). 
Peroxide,  per.ox'.lde,  an  oxide  with  a  maximum  quantity  of 
oxygen.    Protoxide,  pro.tox'.lde,  an  oxide  with  a  mini- 
mum quantity  of  oxygen.     N.B.  Oxides  are  never  acids. 
The  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  is  designated  by  the  Greek  pre- 
fixes prot-,  deut-,  trit-,  <fec.,  per-.    As  protoxide  of  A,  I  equiv.  of 
.  oxygen  to  1  of  A ;  deutoxide  of  A,  2  equiv.  of  oxygen  to  1  of  A  ; 

tritoxide  of  A,  3  equiv.  of  oxygen  to  1  of  A  ;    ..peroxide  of  A,  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  oxygen  to  1  equiv.  of  A. 

Per-  (continued). 

Per-pendicular,  per'.pen.dik"ku.lar,  vertical,  at  right  angles 
to  a  given  plane  or  line;  perpendic'ular-ly. 
Perpendicularity,  per'.pen.dik'ku.lar"ri.ty. 

Latin  perpendicularis,  perpendiculum,  a  plumb-line,  a  level  (an 
instrument  [quo  perpenditur]  "  by  which  work  is  well  tested  "). 

Perpetrate,  per'.pe.trate,  to  commit,  to  perform  [in  a  bad 
sense];  per'petrat-ed  (R. xxxvi.),  per'petrat-ing  (R.  xix.), 
per'petrat-or  (R.  xxxvii.),  perpetra'tion,  -shun. 

Latin  perpetrallo,  perpetrator,  perpetrare  (per  patro,  to  effect  en- 
tirely ;  Greek  pratto,  to  do). 

Perpetuate,  per.pZt'tu.ate,  to  preserve  from  extinction,  to  con- 
tinue ;  perpet'uat-ed  (II.  xxxvi.),  perpetuat-ing  (R.  xix.), 
perpet'uat-or.  Perpetuation,  per. pet'tu.a". shun. 

Perpetual,  per.pct'tu.ul ;  perpet'ual-ly. 

Perpet'ual  cu'racy,  a  living  without  tithes. 

Perpetual  curate,  ku'.rate,  one  who  holds  a  perpetual  curacy. 

These  terms  are  abolished,  and  vicar,  vicarage  are  used  instead. 

Perpetual  motion,  -md'.shun ;  perpetual  screw. 

Perpetuity,  per'.pe.tu"l.ty ;  in  perpetuity,  for  ever. 

Latin  perpe'ttialis,  perpgt&atio,  perpetuttas  fperpes,  continuous.) 

Per-plex',  to  puzzle;  perplexed,  per.plext';  perplex' -ing, 
perplexing-ly ;  perplexed-ly,  per.plex'ed.ly ;  -ness. 

Perplex-able,  obscure,  hard  to  be  understood. 

Perplexity,  plu.  perplexities,  pcr.plex'.i.tiz. 

Latin  perplexabllis,  perplexttas,  per-plexari,  to  entangle  thoroughly. 

Per-quisite,  per'.kwl.sit,  gaiu  which  incidentally  accrues  to 
an  office  over  and  above  the  salary. 

Perquisition,  per'.kioi.zish".un,  a  minute  inquiry. 

Perquisator,  per.kwiz'.a.tor,  a  diligent  searcher. 

Latin  perquisator,  perquir£re,  supine  perqulsitum  (per  qucero,  to  seek 
for  diligently).  A  "  perquisite  "  originally  meant  the  profits  of  the 
lord  of  a  manor  over  and  above  the  rents,  from  fines,  heriots,  waifs, 
strays,  &c.,  which  required  to  be  "looked  up  diligently." 
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Perron,  perron,  a  staircase  outside  a  building,  the  flight  of  steps 

leading  to  a  hall-door.     (French  perron,  pierre,  stone.) 
Perruquier,  per  ru M.er,  a  wig-maker.     (French  perruquier.) 
Peruke,  pc.ruke'.    Periwig,  pcr'ri.wig  (see  these  words). 
Mot  dfirivC  par  Nicolal  du  celtique  larr  (cheveluro)  et  iich  cleve>, 
chevelure    haute   et   longue ;    et    tiru    par    Roquefort    du    grec 
pyrrhikox  (jaune-roux),  a  cause  dc  la  couleur  blonde  des  perruques 
employee's  de  preference  par  les  Komains  (l>ict.  des  Sciences,  &c.) 

Per'ry,  wine  made  from  pears.    Ci'der,  wine  made  from  apples. 

"Perry,"  O.  E.  perewes  (Lat.  ptrum,  a  pear).    "Cider,"  O.  E.  eider 

(Lat.  slcira,  Gk.  slkgra,  any  fermented  drink  except  grape  wine). 

Persecute,  per'.se.kute,  to  harass,  to  vex-  or  annoy  for  religious 
differences ;  per'secut-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  per'secut-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  per'secut-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  persecuting-ly ; 
persecution,  per'.se.ku".shiin ;  persecutive,  per'.se.ku.tw. 
Latin  persicutio,  persecutor,  v.  persequor,  pers£cutus  (per  stquor,  to 
follow  through,  i.e.,  till  your  object  is  attained). 

Persevere,  per.se.vecr',  to  continue  persistently;  persevered' 
(3  syl.),  persever'-ing,  persevering-ly,  persever'-ance. 

Lat.  pers&verantia,  persdverare  (per  seve.ro,  to  stick  rigidly  to  through- 
out, i.e.,  to  the  end).  To  persevere  is  to  stick  to  your  work  till 
it  is  accomplished.  To  asseverate  is  to  stick  rigidly  to  what  you  say. 

"  Perseverance  "  is  doggedly  following  out  to  the  end. 

"Persistence,"  doggedly  standing  out  to  the  end. 

Persian,  per'. shun,  a  native  of  Persia,  the  language  of  Persia, 

pertaining  to  Persia,  coming  from  Persia ;  Persic,  pcr'.sik. 

Persiflage  (French),  per' .si-.flazh,  turning  everything  into  banter. 

Persist',  to  persevere,  to  stick  rigidly  to  what  you  do  or  say; 

persist'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  persist'-ing,  pcrsisting.ly. 
Persist'-ence  (not  -ance),  persistency,  persist-ent. 

Latin  per-sistgre,  to  make  a  stand  throughout,  i.e.,  to  the  end 

(Greek  stao,  i.e.,  histtmi,  to  make  a  stand). 
"  Persistence"  is  doggedly  standing  out  to  the  end. 
"Perseverance"  is  doggedly  following  out  to  the  end. 

Person,  an  individual,  one  of  the  three  states  of  a  tense. 
J  and  We  are  first  person  sing,  and  plu. 
Thou  and  You  are  second  person  sing,  and  plu. 

He  or  any  one  noun  singular,  and  They,  any  noun  plu.,  or  more 
than  one  noun  sing,  are  third  person  sing,  and  plu. 

Per'son-able,  of  sufficiently  good  appearance  for  "  society." 
Per'son-age,  a  person  of  note,  stature,  a  character  assumed. 
Per'son-al,  private,  worn  about  one's  person,  aimed  at  one's 

character  or  conduct  as  a  personal  remark. 
Pers'onals,  private  movables ;  personal  property. 
Personal  estate,  all  property  except  houses  and  land. 
Personal  iden'tity,  that  which  makes  us  the  same  person 

notwithstanding  all  the  changes  of  growth,  <frc. 
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Personal  pronoun,  one  of  the  pronouns  I,  we ;  thou,  you ; 
he,  she ;  it,  they. 

Personal  representative,  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
a  person  deceased. 

Personalise  (R.  xxxi.),  per'.son.al.ize,  to  make  personal,  to 
indicate  the  person ;  per'sonalised  (4  syl.),  per'sonalls-ing. 

Personate,  per'.son.ate,  to  assume  the  person  or  character 
of  another;    per'sonat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  per'sonat-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  per'sonat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Personation,  per". so.nay". shun.    Impersonation. 

Personify,  per.son'.i.fy,  to  ascribe  to  inanimate  objects  the 
words,  character,  or  acts  of  human  beings ;   personifies 
(Rule   xi.),  per.son'.i.fize ;    personified,  per.son'.i.fide ; 
person'ify-ing ;  person'ifl-er,  one  who  personifies. 
Personification,  per.son'.i.ji.kay".shun. 

Personalty,  plu.  personalties,  per'.so.nal.ttz,  personal  pro- 
perty as  distinguished  from  real  property. 

Personality,  per'.so.nal"3.ty,  personal  identity. 
Latin  persona,  ptrsonalis,  persondltter,  persondtus,  personare;  French 
personnage,  personnel  (wrong),  personnalitd,  personnification. 

Perspective,  per.spek'.tiv,  as  objects  appear  to  one  looking  at 
them ;  perspective  glass,  a  glass  through  which  objects 
are  viewed;  perspective  drawing,  drawing  objects  as 
they  appear  to  the  view ;  lin'ear-perspective,  geometrical 
figures  in  perspective ;  perspective-ly,  per.spek'.tiv.ly. 
Perspec'to-scope.  (An  ill-compounded  hybrid.) 

(All  words,  except  peri-scope,  phanta-scope,  polari-scope,  poly-scope, 

and  tele-scope,  take  the  vowel  o  before  the  affix  -scope. 
Fr.  perspective;  Lat.  perspicio,  sup.  perspectum,  to  look  at  thoroughly. 
Perspicacious  (not  -tious),  pers'.p1.kay".shus,  acute  of  discern- 
ment, clear ;  perspica'cious-ly,  perspica'cious-ness. 
Perspicacity,  pers'.pi.lMs"X,.ty,  quickness  of  discernment. 
Perspicuity,  pers.pi.ku'.i.ty,  clearness  in  a  statement. 
Perspicuous,  pers.pik'kit.us  ;   perspic'uous-ness,  -ly. 
Latin  perspfadcia,  perspicdcttas  (perspicax,  gen.  -casts,  quick  sighted), 

persptcuttas,  persplcuus  (ger-spicio[specio],  to  see  through). 
Perspire,  per. spire',  to  sweat ;  perspired'  (2  syl.),  persplr'-ing. 
Perspiration,  pers'.pi.ray'.shun;  perspir-ahle,  pers.pl'.ru.b'l; 
perspirability,  per.spi'.raMl"A.ty ;  perspirative,  per.spi'.- 
ra.tiv  ;   perspiratory,  per.spl'.rci.t'ry ;   persplr'-er. 
Lat.  persplrdtio,  perspirare  (per  splro,  to  breathe  through  [the  pores]). 
Persuade,    per.swdde',   to  influence  by   advice,    to  convince; 
persuad'-ed,  persuad'-ing,  persuad'ing-ly,  persuad'-er. 
Persuasion  (-stow,  Rule  xxxiii.),  per. sway'. shun. 
Persuasive,  per. sway'. sw ;  persuasive-ly,  persuasive-ness. 
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Persuasible,  per.sway'.si.b'l;   persuad'-able. 

("Persuadable"  is  ill-formed  and  ought  to  be  abolished.) 
Persua'sible-ness ;  persuasibility,  per.sway'.si,bil".tty. 
Perenasory,  per. sway'. sti.ry,  having  persuasive  powers. 
Latin    persuastbtlis,   persuasio,   persuasoriiis,   persuadere,    supine 

persuasum  (per-siiadeo,  to  convince  thoroughly). 

Persuivant — no  such  word.     (See  Pursuivant.) 
Fer.solphate,  -sul'.fate,  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  a  peroxide. 
(-ate,  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  an  acid  in  -ic  with  a  base.) 
Pert,  saucy,  flippant ;  pert'-ly,  pert-ness.     (Welsh  pert.) 
Pertain,  per.tain',  to  belong  to ;  pertained  (2  syl.),  pertain'.iug. 
Latin  pertJnSre  [per  Unto],  to  belong  to. 

Pertinacious,  per'.t"i:nay".sJi~is,  unyielding,  obstinate;  per- 
tina'cious-ly,  pertina'cious-ness,  persistency. 
Pertinacity,  perr.tf.na8".1.ty,  obstinacy. 

Lat.  pertlndcta,  pertlndctter  (per  tenax,  thoroughly  tenacious,  teneo). 
Pertinent, per'.ti.nent,  to  the  point,  relevant;  per'tinent-ly. 

Pertinence,  pertinency.     Impertinence,  insolence. 
Latin  pertinent,  gen.  pertlnentis  (per  teneo,  to  belong  to). 
Perturb,  per.turb',  to  trouble ;  perturbed'  (2  syl.),  perturb'-ing. 
Perturbation,  per1  .tur.'bay"  .shun,  agitation,  disturbance. 
Perturbations  of  the  planets,  their  deviations  from  their 

exact  orbits  caused  by  their  mutual  attractions. 
Latin  perturbatio,  perturbdre  (per  turbo,  to  disturb  wholly). 
Peruke,  pe.ruke',  a -wig;   pernked'  (2  syl.),  wearing  a  wig; 
peruke-maker.     Perruquier  (French),  per  ru'.kl.er,  a  wig- 
maker.    Periwig,  a  small  wig.     (French  perruque.) 
Mot  derive  par  Nicolal  du  celtique  barr  (chevelure)  et  uch  (eleve), 
chevelure  haute  et  longuo  ;  et  tirfi  par  Roquefort  du  grec  pyrrhikv* 
(jaune-roux),  a  cause  de  la  couleur  blonde  des  perruques  employees 
de  preference  par  les  Komains  (Diet,  des  Sciences). 

Peruse,  pe.ruze',  to  read  with  attention,  to  examine ;  perused' 

(2  syl.),  perus'-ing ;    perus.er,  pe.ruze'. cr;    periis'-al. 
Latin  pervidere,  sup.  permsum,  to  look  at  thoroughly  (the  v  changed 
to  aw,  "pervisum"  becomes  pcru'mm,  hence  peruse). 

Peruvian,  pe.ru' ,vi.an,  a  native  of  Peru,  pertaining  to  Peru. 
Peruvian  bark,  the  bark  of  several  species  of  cinchona- 
trees  \sin.ku' .nali].    Peruvian  balsam.     Peru'vine,  -vm. 
Pervade, per.vade',  to  spread  throughout;  pervad'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
pervad'-ing  (R.  six.);  pervasive,  per.va'.siv ;  pervasion, 
-vay'.zJiun.  (L&i.per-vadtre,  sup.  -vasum,  to  go  quite  thro'.) 
Perverse,  per.verse',  obstinate,  stubborn ;  perverse-ness,  -ly. 
Perversity,  per.ver'.si.ty,  obstinacy,  disposition  to  thwart, 
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Perversion,  per. ver'. shun,  distortion,  diversion  from  the  true 
intent  or  object.  Perversive,  per.ve>'.slv,  tending  to  pervert. 
Pervert,  (noun)  per'. vert,  (verb)  per.vert'  (Rule  1.) 
Per'vert,  one  changed  from  right  to  -\vrong  opinions  ; 
Pervert',  to  corrupt,  to  distort,  to  wrest  from  its  proper 
meaning    or    purpose ;      pervert'-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.) ; 
pervert'-ing,  pervert'-er,  pervert'-ible. 
Lat.  per-vert£re,  supine  -versu  m,  to  turn  completely  [from  its  purpose]. 
Pervious,  per'.vi.us,  penetrable ;  per'vious-ly,  per'vious-ness. 
Latin  pervlus  (per  via,  a  way  through).    Imper'nius,  not  pervious. 
Pesade  (French),  pe.sdhd',  the  motion  of  a  horse  raising  his  fore 

quarters  without  moving  his  hind  feet. 
Pessimist,  pes'.si.mist,  on,e  who  thinks  everything  is  wrong  and 

that  the  world  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
Optimist,  op'. ti. mist,  one  who  thinks  whatever  is  is  best, 
and  hopefully  believes  that  the  world  goes  on  improving. 
Latin  pesstmus,  the  worst ;  optlmus,  the  best. 
Pest,  a  plague,  an  annoyance ;  pest-house.     (Latin  pestis.) 

Pester,  pes'.ter,  to  plague,  to   annoy;    pes'tered  (2  syl.), 

pester-ing,  pes'tering-ly,  pes'ter-er. 
Pestiferous,   pes.tif'.e.rus,  bringing    pestilence ;    pestife- 

rous-ly.     (Latin  pestis  f evens,  bringing  pest.) 
Pestilence,  pes'.ti.lence,  a  malignant  and  contagious  malady, 

the  plague ;  pes'tilent,  pes'tilent-ly. 
Pestilential,  pes' .ti.len" .shcil,  infectious,  contagious. 
Lat.  paUffrus,  pestilent,  gen.  pestttentis,  pustlkntia,  pestis,  the  plague. 
Pestle,  a  rod  for  pounding  things  in  a  morlar ;  pestilla'tion,  -shun. 

Old  English  pilstre  ;  Latin  pistillum,  a  pestle. 
Pet,  a  favourite,  a  fit  of  iil-temper,  to  cosset ;  pett'-ed  (B.  xxxvi.), 

pett'-ing  (R.  i.),  pett'ing-ly,  pett'-er.     A  pet  lamb. 
Pett-ish,  inclined  to  ill-temper ;  pettish-ly,  pettish-ness. 
"Welsh  pitta,  little,  hence  a  pet  lamb,  a  little  lamb.   "  Pet"  (ill  humour), 

i.e.,  the  cross,  self-willed  ways  of  a  petted  child  (French  petit). 
Petal,  pet'.ul.    Pestle,  pes'.t'l.    Pistil,  pis' Ail.    Pistol. 

Petal,  a  flower-leaf  of  an  expanded  flower ;  petalled  (ought 
to  be  petaled,  as  all  the  other  derivatives  have  only  one  I) ; 
pe tall-form,   pet'al-oid  (3   syl.),   pet'al-ism,   pet'al-ite 
(3  syl.),  pet'al-ous,  adj.  of  petal.     (Greek  petulon,  a  leaf.) 
Pestle,  pes'.t'l,  for  pounding  in  a  mortar.    (Latin  pistillum.') 
Pistil,  pis'. til,  the  seed-bearing  organ  of  a  plant,  (pistillum.) 
Pistol,  pis'.t'l,  a  small  fire-arm.    (Italian  pistola.) 
Petard  (French), pe'.tard,  a  piece  of  ordnance  once  employed  for 
bursting  open  city  gates,  destroying  bridges,  and  so  on ; 
petardier,  pet.ar.deer' ,  one  who  had  charge  of  a  petard. 
French  p&ter,  to  crack,  to  explode,  to  make  a  loud  report. 
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Fetasus,  p£t'.a.sus,  the  winged  cap  of  Mercury.    (Lat.  petusus.) 
Peter-pence,  a  penny  per  house  formerly  paid  to  the  pope  as  an 

annual  tribute.    (St.  Peter  claimed  to  be  the  first  pope.) 
Peter's  mark,  a  tonsure.    (Old  English  Petres  mearc.) 
Petiole,  pSt'.l.ole,  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf  connecting  the  blade 

•with  the  stem ;   petioled,  pH'.i.dld,  having  a  footstalk ; 

pet'iolar,  pet'iolary;  petiolate,  pet'.i.o.late,  growing  on 

&  footstalk ;   petiolule,  pet'.i.o.lool,  the  stalk  of  a  leaflet 

on  a  compound  leaf.     (Latin  petiolus,  a  little  foot.) 
Petition,  pe.tish'.un,  a  formal  solicitation,  a  -written  document 

containing  a  request,  to   solicit,   to   make   a  petition  ; 

petitioned,    pe.tish'.und ;      petition-ing,     petition-er ; 

petition-ary,  pe.tlsh'.on.a.ry,  adj.  of  petition. 
Latin  petitio,  v.  pettre,  to  ask ;  Fr.  petition  (Greek  poth£6,  to  require). 
Petit  maitre,  p'te'  mait'r,  a  precocious  boy,  a  boy  who  assumes 

the  airs  and  manners  of  a  "  swell." 

Petrel,  pet'.rel  (not  pee'.trcl),  one  of  "  Mother  Carey's  chickens." 
Thomson  thinks  the  bird  is  called  petrel  from  its  cry  "pewetrel,"  but 

the  usual  derivation  is  the  Italian  petrello  (little  Peter),  so  called 

because,  like  Peter,  it  walks  upon  the  sea.    (French  petrel.) 

Petrify,  pet'.ri.fy,  to  convert  into  stone,  to  strike  dumb  with 
nma/ement;  petrifies,  pet' .ri.fize ;  petrified,  pet?  .ri.  fide ; 
petrify-ing ;     petrific,    pe.tnf'.ik,    having    a   petrifying 
property.    Petrifaction,  pct'.rl.fac".shun. 
Fr.  petrifaction,  putrijier  (Lat.  petrafacio,  to  make  stone).  Hi-formed. 
Petro-  (Greek  prefix),  pet'.ro-,  stone,  stony  (petra  or  petros). 
Petro-graphy,    pe.trog'.ra.fy,    lithology  ;       pfttrographic, 

pet'.ro.gruf'.ik.    (Gk.  petros  graplid,  I  describe  rocks.) 
Petroleum,  pe.trd'.le.um,  rock  oil,  mineral  oil ;   petroline, 
pet'.ro.Kn,    an    oil    resembling    paraffin,    obtained    by 
distillation  from  the  petroleum  of  Eangoon. 
Lat.  petra  oleum,  rock  oil;  Ital.  petrollo.    -trie,  in  Chem.,  denotes  a 
gas,  hence  "petroline"  is  petra-oleum-ine  [petr'ol'ine],  rock-oil-gas. 
Petti-,  a  corrupt  spelling  of  the  French  petit,  little. 

Petti-coat,  pet'ti.coat,  part  of  the  underdress  of  girls  and 

women.    Petticoat  government,  woman's  domination. 
French  petite  cotte,  a   little   petticoat,   now   called  a  jupon,  the 
"cotte"  or  skirt  is  called  a  jupe,  (1  syl.) 

Petti.fog'ger,  a  lawyer  of  inferior  grade ;    pettifogging, 

conducting  mean  law-business ;   pettifog'gery. 
Ilalliwell,  in  his  Arch.  Diet.,  says  "fogger"  means  a.  cheat,  a  huckster, 
and  "fog"  to  flatter  for  qain.     He  refers  us  to  Florio,  p.  54.    A 
"pettifogger,"  therefore,  is  a  cheat  in  little  things. 
Petti-toes,  pet'ti.toze,  the  feet  of  pigs  prepared  for  food. 
Corruption  of  French  petons,  little  feet,  peto's. 
In  petto,  in  secret,  ir  the  breasf.     (Italian  petto,  the  breast.) 
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Petty,  small,  inferior,  trivial ;  petti-ness  (Kule  xi.),  petti-ly. 
Petty-cash,  book,  for  entering  small  receipts  and  payments. 
Petty-jury,  plu.  petty-juries,  -ju'.riz,  a  jury  for  the  ordinal  y 
causes.    Special  jury,  spesTi'M  ju'.ry,  a  jury  elected  for 
a  special  case.    Grand  jury,  a  jury  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  case  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  judge. 
(Welsh  pilw,  small,  little ;    French  petit. 
Petulant,  pet'.u.lant,  irritable,  capriciously  fretful;  petnlant-ly. 

Pet'ulance  (3  syl.) ;  pet'ulancy,  irritability. 
Latin  petiilans,  gen.  pet&lantis,  pettilantia  (a  petendo,  Cicero). 
Petunia,  pe.tu'.ni.ah  (not  be.tu'.ni.ah),  a  genus  of  flowers  allied 
to  the  tobacco  plant.    (Brazilian  petun,  the  tobacco  plant.) 
Peucite,  a  fossil  cone-bearing  tree  or  part  of  a  tree. 

Greek  peukS,  the  pine  or  fir  (-4te  denotes  a  fossil). 

Pew,  an  enclosure  in  a  church  or  chapel  designed  to  contain  a 

family,  to  furnish  with  pews ;  pewed  (1  syl.),  pew'-ing ; 

pew'-opener,  an  attendant  to  shew  persons  into  the  pews. 

Lat.  podium,  a  gallery,  that  part  of  a  theatre  where  the  emperor  sat. 

Pewter,  pu'.ter,  a  factitious  metal  composed  chiefly  of  tin ; 

pew'tery ;  pew'terer,  pu'.te.rer,  one  who  works  in  pewter ; 

pewter-pot,  a  publican's  measure  for  serving  malt  liquors 

Dutch  peauter,  Spanish  peltre,  Italian  peltro. 

Phaeton,  fay'.e.ton  (notfe.a'.ton  nor  fa'.tori),  an  open  carriage. 
Named  after  Phaeton  (Greek  ph&ttMn),  son  of  Phosbus,  who  one  At ) 
undertook  to  drive  the  sun-chariot  and  upset  it. 

Phalanges,  fa.lan'.djeze,  the  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes ; 
phalangal,  fa.lan'.gul  or  phalangeal./a.km'.dje.wZ  (adj.) 
Phalanger,  fa.lan'.djer,  a  marsupial  animal  of  Australia. 
Phalanx,  plu.  phalanxes,  fa' .lanx.iz,  a  body  of  heavy-armed 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  deep  square,  with 
their  shields  joined  and  pikes  crossing  each  other. 
The  Macedo'nian  phalanx,  8000  men.     It  was  considered 

invincible.     (Greek  phalagx,  plu.  phalagges.) 
Phantascope,  fan'.ta.skope,  an  optical  toy. 

All  words  (except  phanta-scope,  peri-scope,  polari-seope,  and  tele-scopr'; 
have  the  vowel  o  before  -scope  (Rule  Ixxiii.) 

Greek  phantasma  sk6pe6,  I  view  phantoms.  A  burnt  stick  waved 
backwards  and  forwards  forms  a  ribbon  of  light,  and  the  eye  sees  a 
phantom  when  it  sees  an  unbroken  luminous  line  or  circle. 

Phantasma,  fan.taz'.mah;  phantasm,  fun'. tazm,  a  vision,  a 
thing  of  the  imagination,  a  spectre. 

Greek  phantasma,  v.  phantazd,  to  make  visible. 

Phantasmagoria,  fan.taz'.ma.gv".ri.ah,  a  magic-lantern  with 
slides,  the  images  of  which  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished  at  pleasure,  and  be  made  to  appear  in  motion. 
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Phantasmagorial,  fan.taz'.ma.go".ri.al  (adj.) 
Greek  phantanma  gdriad,  I  delude  with  shadows.     Generally  given 
as  phantasmn  agdra,  a  collection  of  shadows,  but  -goria  with  o 
long  cannot  be  derived  from  ag&ra. 

Phantasmato-graphy,  fan.taz'.ma.tog".ra.fy,  a  description 
of  the  heavenly  "phantoms":  as  halos,  rainbows,  &c. 

Greek  phantasma,  gen.  phantasmatos  graph6, 1  describe  phantoms. 

Phantom,  fun'. torn,  an  imaginary  existence,  a  spectre. 

Greek  phantasma,  French  fantdme,  a  phantom. 
Pharaonic,  fair'ra.on" '.ik,  pertaining    to    the    Pharaohs   (not 

Pharoalis  as  it  is  often  miswritten). 

Pharisee,  far'ri.sce,  a  Jewish  sect;  pharisaic,  far'ri.zay" .11; . 
ostensibly  or  hypocritically  religious,  a  great  observer  of 
religious  rites  without  humility  and  Christian  charity; 
Pharisaical,  far'ri.zay".%.kal ;  pharisa'ical-ness,  phari- 
sa'ical-ly ;  pharisaism,  far'ri.zay".izm. 

Gk.  phartsaids;    Heb.  parash,  to  separate.    (Jos.  Antiq.  xiii.) 
Pharmaco-,  far'mu.ko-  (Greek  prefix),  medicine  (pharmakon). 

Pharmaceutical,  fa'/. ma.su". ti.kal  (not  -ku'.tt.kal),  pertain- 
ing to  drugs ;  pharmaceutical-ly. 

Pharmaceutics,  far' .ma.su" .tiks  (notfar'.ma.ku".tiks'). 

Pharmaceutist,  far'. ma.su". tist,  an  apothecary. 

Pharmacien,  far.mas'.i.en,  a  duly  qualified  apothecary. 

Pharmacy,   plu.   pharmacies,   far'.ma.siz,   medicine,    tlu 
science  or  practice  of  dispensing  medicine,  remedy. 

Greek  pharmdkeud,  to  administer  medicine  (phann&kon,  a  drug). 

Pharmaco-logy,  far'.ma.kol".o.djy,  a  treatise  about  drugs  ; 

pharmacologist,  far'. ma.  kol".5.djist. 
Greek  pTiarmoAio-tpharmakonJWffos,  a  treatise  on  drugs. 

Pharmaco-pceia,  far'.ma.ko.pee".ah  (not  -ko'.pe.ah),  a  book 
of  authorised  directions  for  the  mixing  of  drugs,  and  of 
what  substances  are  to  be  used  as  medicines. 
Pharmacopolist,  far'.ma.kop".o.list,  a  druggist. 
Greek  pharmako-[pha.imsAion]poi£6,  I  make  up  medicines. 

Pharmaco-siderite,  far'.ma.ko-sid".e.rit,  an    arse'niate   of 
iron.     (Greek  pJiarmacon,  sideros  iron.) 

Pharmacy,  plu.  pharmacies,  far'.ma.siz,  the   science   or 

practice  of  dispensing  medicine,  medicine,  remedy. 
Pharos,  fair'rSs,  a  lighthouse,  a  beacon. 

So  called  from  the  island  Pharos,  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  where 
King  PtolSmy  (PhiladelphOs)  built  a  famous  lighthouse. 

Pharynx,  far'rinks,  a  kind  of  funnel  in  the  back  of  the  mouth 
terminating  in  the  gullet  (or  cesoph'agus).  Larynx, 
lar'rinks,  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  (or  tra'chea). 
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Pharyngeal,  fa.rtn'.dje.al.    Laryngeal,  la.rin'djS.al  (adj.) 
Pharingotomy,  far'rln.got".5.my,  making  an  incision  in  the 
pharynx  to  remove  a  tumour.    (Greek  temno,  to  cut.) 

Ok.  pharugx,  the  windpipe,  a  gulf  or  cleft  (pkaro,  to  divide  or  cleave). 

"Larynx,"  Gk.  larugx,  Lat.  larynx,  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe. 

Phase,  faze,  the  luminous  part  of  the  moon,  &c.,  the  outline  of 

a  wave,  the  aspect  or  representation  of  an  idea. 
French  phase;  Greek phaino,  to  make  to  appear. 
Phaseolus,  fa.zee'.o.lus  (not/a.ze.o'.Zws),  the  kidney -bean,  &c. 

Greek  phasflds,  a  little  boat  or  canoe,  which  the  pod  resembles. 
Pheasant,/ez'.a7i£,  cock  pheasant,  fern,  hen  pheasant,  a  game-hird. 
Greek  phaslanos,  the  Phasian  bird,  or  bird  from  the  river  Phasis,  in 
Colches  (Asia  Minor),  where  pheasants  abound. 

Phe'nix  or  Phce'nix,  a  fabulous  bird,  emblem  of  immortality. 

Greek  phoinix,  the  phoenix  described  by  Herodotus,  ii.  73. 
Phenomenon,  phi.  phenomena,  fe.nnm'.e.non,  fe.nom'.e.nah,  the 

manifestation  of  any  natural  effect,  something  very  rare. 
Phenomenal,  fe.nom'.e.nal,  adj.;  phenom'enal-ly,  adv. 
Phenomenology,  fc.nom'X.n6l".o.djy,  explanation  of... 
Greek  phamOmSnon,  v.  phaintimai,  to  appear. 

phial,  fi'.ul,  a  small  glass  bottle  for  medicine.    Vial,  vi'.iil,  a 
jar  used  by  experimentalists:   as  a  Ley  den  vial.    (The 
distinction  is  not  strictly  observed.) 
Greek  pMale,  an  urn,  a  drinking  cup,  phlalis,  a  phial. 
Phil-,  fil  (Greek  prefix),  beloved,  dear  (philos,  dear). 

Phil-adelphian,  fll'.a.del".fi.un,  adj.  of  Philadelphus. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  the  penult  is  long.    Greek  philadelpheia ;  Latin 
Philadelphia  (philos  adelphos,  a  dear  brother),  so  named  from 
Attalus  Philadelphus,  brother  of  EumgnSs. 

Phil-anthropy,/i.tan'.t/iro.pj/,love  of  mankind,  benevolence; 
philanthropic,  fil'.un.throp".ik,   adj.;    philanthropical, 
fil'.un.throp".i.Ml;  philanthrop'ical-ly.  Philanthropist. 
Greek  phil-tfbilos]anthr6p6s,  love  of  man. 
Philatory,  phi.  philatories,  fil'.a.to.riz,  a  reliquary,  a  trans- 
parent vessel  for  exhibiting  the  bones  of  saints. 
Gk.  philos,  dear  (-tory  denotes  a  depository  or  place  set  apart). 
Phil-harmonic,  fil'.har.mon".ik,  loving  music. 
In  Greek  this  word  would  be  <f>i\ap/J.6viKOs  (not  <f>i\apfjL6i>i,KOs). 

We  have  the  Greek  word  cpiXdpfMTOS  (0iXos  HpfJ.cC)  for  model. 
Philhellenist,   fll.hel.lce'.nist,    a    friend    of   the    Greeks; 

philhellenic,  fU.hel.lee'.mk;  philhelle'nism. 
The  Gk.  is  <t>i\t\\i)v,  <j>i\e\\-fiviKOS  (not  <t>L\2X\7)v,  ^tXeXX^W(fOj), 
philos  H£llen£s,  Hillenlktis,  friends  of  the  HellSnSs  or  Greeks. 

Philibeg,  fil'tt.beg,  the  pouch  of  a  Scotch  kilt,    (Better  fillibeg.) 
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Philistine,  jl.lls'.tln,  a  fossilised  prosaic  sort  of  person  behind 
the  times,  the  non-academic  portion  of  a  university  town, 
any  one  looked  down  upon  as  below  par  in  manners, 
good-breeding,  or  polite  letters ;  philistinism,  fil.is'.tin.- 
izm,  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  philistines. 
This  use  of  the  word  is  German,  but  was  introduced  into  our 
language  by  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

Phil-,  philo-  (before  consonants)  continued.     (See  Phyllo-.) 
Philo-logy,  fi.lol'.o.djy.    Linguistics,  lin.gwls'.tlks. 
Philol'ogy,  the  study  or  science  of  the  philosophy,  chro- 
nology, and  historical  development  of  language. 
Linguis'tics,  the  study  or  science  of  comparative  grammar. 
Philological,  flllo.lodg'.t.kul;  philological-ly. 

Philologist,  ftlol'.o.djist ;  philologer,  fi.lol'.o.djer. 
Greek  philo-[p\iilos]logos,  love  of  [the  study  of]  words. 
Philo-mel,  fll'.o.mcl,  the  nightingale. 

Greek  philo-tphi\os]mglCs,  a  lover  of  melody.  According  to  fable^ 
Philomela,  daughter  of  King  Pandlpn  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Philomfila  was  changed  into  a  nightingale  or  swallow. 

Philo-progenitiveness,  fn'lo-pro.djen".i.tiv.ness,  a  phreno- 
logical bump  denoting  "love  of  progeny." 
Greek  p7tito-[philos],  Latin  proytnics,  love  of  progeny. 
Philo-sophy,  pin.  philosophies,  fi.los'.o.fizt  a  rational  con- 
sideration of  objects  or  ideas. 

Natural  philosophy,  physics.    Moral  philosophy,  ethics. 
Philosopher,  fi.los'.o.fer,  one  profound  in  thought. 
Philosophic,  fU'.o.zof.tk ;    philosophical,   fil'.o.zof".^ 

i.kul ;    philosoph'ical-ly. 

Philosophise,  fi.los'.o.fize,  to  moralise ;    philosophised 
(4  syl.),  phiios'ophls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  philos'ophls-er ; 
philosophism,  fi.los'.o.fizm ;    philosophist,  fi.los'.o.fist, 
a  sophist;  philosophistic.    Philosopher's  stone,  a  sub^ 
stance  which  should  convert  inferior  metals  into  gold. 
Greek  philosdphfd,  philtisdphia,  phllfistiphHcds,  phiWsdphos. 
It  was  PythagOras  who  substituted  the  word  philosopher  (a  lover-of- 
wisdom)  for  sophist  (a  wise-man)  previously  used. 

Philter,  Jll'.ter,  a  love  charm.    Filter,  for  straining  water. 
Philter,  to  give  a  love  potion.     Filter,  to  strain  a  liquid. 
Philtered,  fll'.terd ;  philter-ing,  fU'.ter.ing.    Also  philtre. 
Greek  philtron,  a  potion  to  create  love  (phiMo,  I  love). 
Phillyrea,  fil.ltree'.ah  (a  blunder  for  philyre'a,  one  I). 

A  shrub,  from  PhiUjra,,  mother  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  ki'.rSn. 
Phiz,  fiz,  the  face  (contraction  of  physiognomy). 
Phlebitis,  fle.bi'.t'is,  inflammation  of  a  vein  (-itis,  inflammation). 
Phlebotomise,    fle.bof.o.mlze,     to     practise    venesection  • 
phlebot'omised  (4  syl.),  phlebot'omls-ing  (Rule  xix.1) 
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Phlebotomy,  fle.bot'.o.my,  venesection ;  phlebot'omist. 
Greek  phltps,  genitive  phltbds,  a  vein,  temno,  I  cut. 
Phlegm,  flem.     Fleam,  fleem,  a  farrier's  lancet. 

Phlegm,  thick  viscid  matter  discharged  by  coughing, 
sluggishness  of  temperament;  phlegmatic,  fleg.mat'.lk 
(not  fle.mat'ZK);  phlegmatical,  fiey.mat'.i.kal;  phleg- 
matical-ly;  phleg'mon,  inflammation,  an  inflammatory 
tumour ;  phlegmonous,  fleg' '.mo.niis. 
Phlegmasia,  plu.  phlegm&sisB,Jley.may'.ze.ah,Jley.may'.ze.c, 

an  inflammatory  disorder  with  fever. 

Phlegethon,_/Ze#'.et7!.on,  a  river  of  fire  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Greek  phKgma,  phlegm,  inflammation  (phl&yo,  I  burn). 
Phleme,  fleem,  a  corrupt  way  of  spelling  fleam  (q.v.) 
Phlogiston,  flo.djis'.ton,  the  latent  principle  of  fire,  as  distin- 
guished from  fire  which  (according  to  Stahl)  is  phlogiston 
in  action.     (Greek  phlox,  gen.  phlogos,  flame.) 
Phlox,  ftox,  a  garden  flower.     (Greek  phlox,  flame.) 
Phoca,  fo'.kah,  the  seal  or  sea-calf  genus ;    phocean,  fu.see'.un, 

one  of  the  phoca  genus ;  phocine,  fo'.sm,  adj.  of  phoca. 
Phocenine,  fd.see'.nln,  a  fatty  substance  found  in  the  oil  of 

the  seal  and  porpoise ;  phoce'nic  acid,  from  phocenine. 
Phoebus,  fee'. Ms,  Apollo,  the  sun;    phcebean,  fe.bee'.an  (not 
fee'.be.an),  adj.     (Gk.  phoibos,  phoibeias  ;  Lat.jp/to56ean.) 
Phoenician,  fe.msh.i.an,  a  native   of  Phoenicia,  pertaining  to 

Phoenicia,  maritime,  commercial. 
Phcenicite,  fee'.rii.site,  a  fossil  palm-leaf  (-ite,  a  fossil). 

Greek  phfdnix,  the  palm,  which  is  a  true  phojnix,  the  fruit  is  the  first 
yield,  the  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  the  older  ones  are 
employed  for  constructing  huts,  the  stalks  for  crates,  baskets, 
brooms,  &c.  When  cut  down,  the  wood  is  excellent  timber,  ami 
its  sap  affords  an  intoxicating  beverage.  Even  the  stones  of  the 
fruit  are  ground  into  food  for  camels. 

Phoenix,  fee'. nix,  a  fabulous  Arabian  bird,  of  which  there  never 
was  but  one.  She  lives  340,  500  or  1460  years,  when  she 
makes  a  nest  of  hot  spices  which  the  sun  sets  on  fire, 
and  the  bird  being  burnt  arises  anew  in  the  form  of  a 
worm  from  the  hot  ashes. — Plin.  x.  2. 
Phon-,  phono-,  before  consonants,  a  blunder  for  phone.  (Greek 

prefix),  sound  especially  as  applied  to  the  human  voice. 
Phonetics,  fo.net' /iks,  the  science  of  sounds  uttered  by  the 
human  voice    in    language ;    phonetic,    adj.;    phonetic 
spelling,  spelling  as  words  are  sounded  and  not  according 
to  their  derivation ;  phonetic&l,  fd.net'. i.kcil;  ...cal-ly. 
Phonics,  fo'.nlks,  vocal  acoustics ;  phonic,  adj. ;  phonical, 
fo'.ni.kal;   phonical-ly. 

Greek  ph6n£,  sound ;  Latin  phonicus.  "Phonetic"  is  an  ill-formed 
word,  the  gen.  of  ph6n&  is  phOnes  (not  phonttis  or  phonetos). 
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Phono-camptic,  fr/.no.hamp".rik,  having  the  power  to  divert 

sound  or  turn  it  from  its  true  direction. 
For  phOne-camptic ;  Greek  phdni.  kampto,  I  inflect  sound. 
Phono-graph,   fo'.no.graf,   a    written    or    printed    word  ; 

phonographic,  fo'.no.graf.t'k ;  phonograph'ical ;  phono- 

graph'ical-ly ;  phonographist,  fo.nog'.ra.fist. 

Phonography,  fo.nog'.ra.fy ;  phonographer,  -fer. 
For  phone-graph  ;  Greek  phdnd  graphd,  I  write  sounds. 
Phonolite,  fo'.no.lite,  clink-stone,  which  gives  a  metallic 

sound  when  struck  with  a  hammer, 
For  2>honelite  ;  Greek  pMnt  lithos,  sound-[giving]  stone. 
Phono-logy,  fd.nol'.o.djy,  the  science  of  articulate  sounds ; 

phonological,  fu'.nu.lodg".l.lMl. 

For  phomlogy  ;  Greek  ph6n&  logos,  treatise  on  vocal  sounds. 
Phono-typy,  fo.not'.l.py,  a  scheme   for  representing  each 

spoken  sound  by  a  distinct  character;  phonotype. 
For  pJwnetype ;  Greek  ph6n&  tupos,  type  [to  represent]  sounds. 
All  these  words  are  formed  from  an  hypothetical  word  (phdnosj;  the 

word  in  Greek  is  phone  (Qw/)),  whence  <f>uvTina  not  ipuvd/jia. 
Phoranthium,  fo.ranth'.i.iim  (in  Bot.),  the  receptacle  of  compo- 
site flowers.     (Greek  pherd  anthos,  I  bear  the  flower.) 
Phos-  (Greek  prefix),  light,  i.e.,  luminosity  (pU6s). 

Phos-gene,  fos'.djeen,   producing    light,   a    gas    made    of 

chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gas.     It  must  be  exposed  to 

the  sun,  as  it  will  not  unite  in  the  dark. 
Greek  ph6s  gcnn&6,  I  generate  light. 
Phos-phenes,  fos'.fe.neez,  those  luminous  appearances  seen 

when  the  eyes  are  shut  after  a  sudden  compression  of  the 

eye-balls.    (Greek  phds  phainQ,  I  manifest  light.) 
Phos-phorus,  fos'.fd.riis,  an  elementary  substance;  phosphorated, 

j'os'.fo.rdte.cd,  combined  or  saturated  with  phosphorus; 

phosphorat-ing  (R.  xix.),  fos'.fo. rate. ing ;   phosphoresce, 

ffos'.fo.ress',  to  give  out  phosphoric   light  in  the  dark; 
phosphoresced'  (3  syl.),  phosphoresc'-iug   (Rule  xix.) ; 
phosphorescence,  fos'.fo.res". sense. 
Greek  ph6s  pl\£r6,  I  bear  or  carry  light. 
Phosph-ate,  fos'.fdte,  a  salt  of  phosphoric  acid ;  phosphatic, 

fos.fdt'.lk ;  phosphat'ic  nodules,  nrid'dulz. 
(-ate denotes  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  tc:  as  "phosphoric  acid.") 
Phosph-ite,  fos'.flt,  a  salt  of  phosphorous  acid. 
(-ite  denotes  a  satt  from  an  acid  in  -oits :  as  "phosphorous acid.") 
Phosphor-ite,  fos'.fd.rite,  native  phosphate  of  lime,  apatite; 

phosphoritic,  fos'.fo.nt".lk. 
Phosphor-ic,     fos.for'rik ;        phosphorous,     fos'.fo.rus ; 

phosphor'ic  acid;     phosphorous  acid. 
Greek  phdsphtirds  (pMsphfro,  I  bring  the  light),  the  light-River 
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Phosph-uret,  fos'.fu.ret,  a  combination  of  phosphorus  with 
a  combustible  body  or  a  metallic  oxide;  phosphurett'-ed. 
Greek  phdsphSrds,  with  -uret,  denoting  combination  with  an  inflam- 
mable or  electro-positive  body  (Latin  uro,  to  burn). 
Photo.,  fo'.to-  (Greek  prefix),  same  as  phos-,  light  (phds,  gen. 

phdtos),  relating  to  light.     (See  Phyto-,  fi.to-.) 
Photo-gen,  fo'.to.djen.    Phosgene,  fos'.djeen. 
Pho'togen,  paraffin  oil,  an  inflammable  hydrocarbon. 
Phos'gene,  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gas 
which  gives  light  when  under  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
Greek ph6s,  gen.  ph6tos  gennaO,  I  produce  light.     "Photo-gen"  and 
"  Phos-gene"  are  identical  compounds,  but  differently  applied. 

Photo-graphy,  fo.tog'.ra.fy,  the  art  or  practice  of  obtaining 

pictures  or  drawings  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

Photograph,  fo'.to.graf,  a  picture  or  portrait  so  obtained ; 
photographic,  fo'.to.graf'.ik ;  photographical,  fr/.to- 
graf.i.kal;  photographical-ly.  (See  Phytography.) 

Photographer,  fo.tog'.ra.fer,  photographist,  -fist. 

Photo-lithography,  fo'.to-li.thog".ra.fy,  a  picture  drawn 

on  stone  by  sun4ight  (lithos,  stone). 

Greek  pMs,  gen.  phdtos  yrapho,  I  draw  by  light.    (See  Phytology.) 
Photo-logy,  fd.tol'.o.djy,  that  part  of  science  which  explains 

the  nature  and  phenomena  of  light,  optics;  photologic, 

fo'.to.lodg".ik;  photological,  fo'.to.lod(j".i.kal. 
Greek  phds,  gen.  ph6tos  logOs,  a  treatise  on  light.    (See  PhytolOgy.) 
Photo-magnetism,    fo'.to— mag". net.tzm,    that    branch    of 

science  which  describes  the  relations  of  the  phenomena 

of  magnetism  to  those  of  light. 
Greek  ph6s,  gen.  pMtos  magn£tis,  light  [and  the]  magnet. 
Photo-meter, /<7.tom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 

intensity  of  light ;  photom'etry. 
Greek  ph6s,  gen.  phdtos  matron,  the  measurer  of  light. 
Photo-phobia,  fo'.to- f<j"M.ah,  a  dread  of  light  (a  disease). 
Greek  ph6s,  gen.  photos  pMbos,  fear  or  dread  of  light. 
Phot-opsy,  fo.top'.sy,  a  symptom  of  amaurosis  consisting  of 

a  play  of  light  before  the  eyes. 

Greek  ph6a,  gen.  ph6tos  opsts,  light  [dancing  before  one's]  vision. 
Photo-sphere,  fo'.to.sfcer,  the  luminous  envelope  of  the 

sun.     (Greek  phos,  gen,  phdtos  sphaira,  a  sphere  of  light.) 
Photo-type,  fd'.to.tipe,  a  plate  obtained  by  photography 

from  which  impressions  can  be  taken. 
Greek  pMs,  gen.  photos  tupos,  a  type  [produced  by]  light. 
Photo-zincography,  fo'.td-zm.kog".ra.fy,  photographic  im- 
pressions made  on  plates  of  zinc. 
Greek  ph6s,  gen.  pMtos  [zinc]  grapJio,  I  draw  by  light  on  zinc. 
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Phragma,  fray'.mali,  a  false  partition  in  fruits. 

Phragma-cone,  frag'.ma.kone,  the  chambered  cone  in  tho 

shell  of  a  bel'omnite  (a  fossil  mollusc). 
Phragmite,  frag'. mite,  one  of  a  genus  of  reeds  growing  on 

river  banks  and  other  damp  places. 
Greek  phragma,  a  hedge  or  fence  (phrassd,  to  fence  in). 
Phrase,/raze,  an  idiom,  a  mode  of  speech.    Frays,/mze,  quarrels. 
Phrase-book,  a  book  of  phrases  compiled  and  explained. 
Phraseo-logy,  frciy'.ze.8l".o.iljy,  style  or  manner  of  express- 
ing thoughts,  the  diction  of  a  speaker  or  writer ;  phrase- 
ological, fray'.ze.o.lodg".i.kiil ;  phraseolog'ical-ly. 
Greek  phrasis,  gen.  phrasi6s  Itigds,  the  words  of  a  phrase  or  speech. 
Phren-,  phreno-,  fren'.o-  (Greek  prefix),  the  mind,  the  midriff. 
The  ancients  supposed  the  midriff  to  be  the  seat  of  the  passions. 
Phrenetic,  fre.net'.lk,  mad;  phrenetical-ly,  fre.net'.i.kul.ly. 
Greek  phren,  gen.  phrfnds,  adj.  phrgntttkds,  phrenetic. 
Phrenic,    fren'.ik,    pertaining    to    the   midriff   or    brain ; 
phrenitis,  fre.ni'.tis,  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Greek  phrAn,  gen.  phrffnds,  the  midriff  or  brain. 
Shakespeare  uses  "stomach"  for  inclination,  courage,  passion,  &c., 
and  the  Lat.  stomiichus  means  humour,  fancy,  choler,  passion,  &c., 
from  the  notion  that  the  stomach  or  midriff  is  the  seat  of  the  mind. 
Phreno-logy,  fre.nol'.o.djy,  the  theoiy  of  craniology  which 
supposes  that  mental  faculties  are  indicated  by  develop, 
ments  in  the  bone  of  the  skull;  phrenological,  fren'.o.- 
lodg" '. ,Lkul ;  phrenolog'ical-ly. 

Phrenologist,  fre.nol' .o.djist,  one  skilled  in  phrenology. 
Greek  phren,  gen.  phrtnOs  Idgds,  doctrine  of  the  mind  or  brain. 
Phreno-magnetism,  fren'.o-mag'.nc.tizm,  affecting  the  brain 

by  magnetism  or  mesmerism. 

Greek  phr&n,  gen.  phrfnds,  magnttis,  brain  [affected  by]  magnetism. 
Phrensy,    plu.    phrensies,    frcn'.ziz,    madness,    delirium; 

phrensied,  frcn'.zid,  affected  by  phrensy ;  phrensied-ly. 
Phi1ygian,/rtd/;'.law,anativeof  Phrygia(in  Asia  Minor), pertain, 
ing  to  Phrygia.     Phrygian  mode,  a  certain  style  of  music. 
Phthisis,  rlii. sis,  pulmonary  consumption;    phthisic,  rhi'.sik; 
phthisical,  -kul.     (Gk.  phthisis,  v.  phthio,  to  waste  away.) 
Phylactery,  plu.  phylacteries,  fi.lak'.te.riz,  a  strip  of  parchment 
containing  texts  of  scripture  and  worn  by  the  Jews  as 
amulets  about  their  wrists  or  forehead. 
Greek  phulakterion,  a  protection,  a  guard. 
Phyllirea  (a  triple  blunder  for  philyrea),/*r.i>ee".a7t,  a  genus 

of  evergreen  shrubs. 

The  blunder  has  arisen  from  a  confused  notion  that  the  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  phullon,  a  leaf;  but  the  plant  is  named  from 
Philjjra,  the  mother  of  Chiron  [kl'.r&n],  the  centaur. 
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Phyllite,  f  II'. lite,  a  fossil  leaf.    (Gk.  pliullon,  a  leaf;  -ite,  a  fossil.) 
Phyllo-,  fil'.lo-  (Greek  prefix),  leaf,  leaf-like.     (See  Philo-.) 
Phyllodium,  fU.lo'.di.um  (in  Hot.),  a  leaf-stalk  developed 

into  a  sort  of  leaf.     (Greek  phullon  eidos,  like  a  leaf.) 
The  more  usual  formation  would  be  phylloid. 
Fb.yllo-gen,fU'.lo.djen,  the  terminal  bud  from  which  palm- 
leaves  grow.    (Greek  phullon  gennao,  I  produce  the  leaf.) 
Phyllo-phagous,  fil.lof'.a.gus,  feeding  on  leaves. 
Greek  phullo'-[i>h\i]ltiii]phag6,  I  eat  leaves. 
Phyllo-phorous,  fil.lof'.S.rus,  leaf-bearing. 
Creek  phullo-[p\i\dl&n]pher<),  I  bear  leaves. 

Phyllo-pod,  fU'.lo.pod,  a  family  of  crusta'ceans  with  feet 

like  leaves.     (Greek  phullon  pous,  gen.  podos.) 
Phyllo-ptosis,  fll.lop.to'.sis,  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
Greek  phullo-[phullt!>iL]pt6#t3,  fall  of  the  leaf. 
Phyllo-taxia,  fil\lo.tax".is,  a  methodical   aiTangement  of 
leaves  on  a  stem.     (Gk.  phullon  taxis,  array  of  the  leaves.) 

Physic,  fiz'.ik,  medicine,  to  treat  with  medicines;  physicked, 
fiz'.ikt;  physick-ing.  ("Physic"  would  be  better  with  a -fc.) 
Physics,  fiz'.tks,  natural  philosophy  (all  sciences  with  this 
termination,  except  five,  arithmetic,  logic,  magic,  music, 
rhetoric,  borrowed  from  the  French,  are  plural. 
Physical,  fiz'.i.kal,  bodily,  material;  phys'ical-ly. 
Physical  education,  training  the  body  to  promote  health. 
Physical  force,  muscular  strength,  the  force  of  armies 

and  navies.    Moral  force,  the  force  of  moral  suasion. 
Physical  geography,  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface, 
climate,  and  productions;  Geology  is  concerned  with 
the  internal  strata  and  their  productions. 
Physical  impossibility,  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
Physical  laws,  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 
Physical  point,  a  real  point.    Mathematical  point,  an 

imaginary  point  or  point  without  parts. 
Physical  sciences.     Natural  sciences.     Chemistry. 
Physical  sciences  treat  of  inorganic  bodies  with  relation 
to   their  properties.     It  includes  natural  history, 
mechanics,    hydrostatics,    hydraulics,    pneumatics, 
magnetism,  galvanism,  optics,  &c. 
Natural  sciences  treat  of  inorganic  bodies  with  relation 
to  their  appearances  and  external  qualities.     It  in- 
cludes mineralogy,  /oology,  botany,  geology,  physical 
geography,  meteorology,  &c. 
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Chemistry  treats  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  with 
relation  to  their  constituent  parts  and  specialities, 
It  includes  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

Astronomy  (like  chemistry)  is  generally  placed  by  itself 
although  it  may  be  ranged  under  the  natural  sciences. 

Physician,  fi.zish'.an,  one  who  has  taken  his  M.D.  degree. 

Physicist,  fiz'.i.sist,  one  skilled  in  natural  philosophy. 

Physico-logic,/w:'.t.fco-Zo<fy".T/c,  logic  illustrated  by  physics. 

Physico.theology,  fiz'.i.ko-The.ol".o.djy,  theology... 

The  physique,  fi.zeek',  the  healthy  development  of  the  body. 
Gk.  phtislkos  (phtisis,  nature,  phuti,  to  generate);  Fr.  physique. 
Physio-,  flz'.i.o-  (Greek  prefix),  nature,  external  appearance. 

Greek  phiisis,  gen.  phuseos,  nature,  outward  form  or  shape. 

Physio-gnomy,  ffa'.i.og".no.my  (not  fW.i.on".o.my\  the 
cast  or  expression  of  the  face ;  physiognomist,  fiz'.i.og".~ 
no. mist,  one  skilled  in  interpreting  the  cast  or  expression 
of  a  face  ;  physiognomic,  fiz'i.og".no.mlJ{ ;  physiognom'- 
ical,  physiognom'ical-ly.  Physiognomies,  -i.og"  .no.miks, 
the  constitution  of  body  and  mind,  with  the  state  of  the 
health  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  the  face. 
Greek  j>7iwsio-[phusis,  gen.  phQ.se6s]gn6m6n,  countenance-index. 

Physio -graphy,  fiz'.i.og".ra.fy,   a  description   of  natural 
objects  displayed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  physical 
geography;  phy8iograpMcal,/S2'.i.o.0r£/".iA;aJ;  physio- 
graphical-ly,  fiz'.i.o.griif'.i.kal.ly. 
Gk.  ph&sio-lpli&sis,  gen.  phttse6s]{7rap/«5, 1  describe  natural  objects. 

Physio-logy,  fte'.i.ol".o.djy,  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
vital  actions  and  functions  of  physical  organs  ; 

Physiologist,  fiz'.i.ol''.o.djist,  one  skilled  in  physiology; 

Physiologic,  f\z'.i.o.lod<t".ik;    physiological,   -lodg".i.lwl ; 
phyj-dological-ly.     (Gk.  plimio-logos,  treatise  on  nature.) 
Physique  (French),  fi.zeek',  bodily  development. 

Physo-grade,  fte'.o.grade,  applied  to  sea-nettles  which  move  in 
the  water  by  air-bladders.     (Greek  phusa,  a  puff.) 

A  wretched  hybrid  designed  to  express  "movement  by  air-bladders." 
I  ,  sigrade  (vesica-gradior),  movement  by  bladders,  would  be  Latin, 
und  physebeem  or  phy.-sabeem  (phusa,  gen.  phuses  beiuaj,  "move- 
ment by  puffs  of  air,"  would  be  Greek  (physo-  is  abnormal). 

Phyt-,  phyto-  before  consonants  (Greek  prefix),  a  plant. 

Phyt-elephas,  fl.tel'.e.fas,  the  Jagua  plant,  a  sort  of  palm. 

Greek  phut-[phvLlon]eiephas,  plant  [which  resembles]  Ivory. 
Phyto-geny,  fttodg'.e.ny,  vegetable  development. 

Greek  i?/i«to-[phuton]0#i&w,  plant  genesis.    (See  PhotOgenO 
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Phyto-graphy,  fi.tog'.ra.fy,  a  description  of  plants,  their 
habits,  functions,  distribution,  and  properties ;    phyto- 
graph'ical;  phytographist,  Ji.tog'.ra.fist,  one  versed  iu 
phytography.    Photography,  drawings  made  by  ligbt. 
Greek  j>7i«to-[phuton]jjrrap7«5,  I  describe  plants. 
Phyt-oid,  fi'.toid,  resembling  plants.    (Greek  phuton  eidos.) 
"Phy  to-lite,  fi'. to. lite,  a  fossil  plant.     (Gk.  -lithos,  a  stone.) 
Phyto.logy,   fi.tol'.o.djy,    botany,    a    treatise    on    plants ; 
phytological, fi' .to.lodg" .l.kal ;  phytolog'ical-ly ;  phytol- 
ogist,  fi.tol'.o.djist,  a  scientific  botanist,     (v.  Photology.) 
Greek  p7mto-[phuton]Wgd's,  a  treatise  on  plants. 
Phyto-nomy,  fi.t5n'.o.my,  the  laws  observed  in  the  origin, 

growth,  arrangement,  and  propagation  of  plants. 
Greek  p7iuto-[phuton]?w>mos,  the  natural  laws  of  vegetation. 
Phyto-phagous,  fi.ttif'.u.gus,  plant-eating. 
Greek  phuto-[ph\it,on]pha<jo,  I  eat  plants. 
Phyto-tomy,  fi.tot'.o.my,  dissection  of  plants ;  phytotomist, 

one  skilled  in  dissecting  plants. 
Greek  p7mfo-[phuton]W7rt£,  plant  dissecting. 

Phyto-zoon,  fi'.to.zd".on  (not  fi'.to.zoon),  a  plant-like  ani- 
malcule, an  insect  living  on  a  plant;   phyto-zoa  (plu.) 
fi'.to.zo".ah,  moving  filaments  in  the  antheridia  of  crypto- 
gamic  plants.     (Gk.  phyto-[iphybon]z6on,  a  plant  animal.) 
Piacular,  pi.ak'.u.lar,  expiatory.     (Lat.  piaculum,  a  sin-offering.) 

Pia-mater,  pi'.ali-ma'.ter,  the  innermost  of  the  tbree  membranes 
which  cover  the  brain.  Du'ra  mater,  the  outer  membrane. 
Called  "  mater"  from  the  ancient  notion  that  all  the  other  membranes 
of  the  body  are  "bom "  of  it,  being  simply  elongations  thereof.  The 
outer  membrane  being  the  toughest  of  the  three  is  termed  dura 
(hard),  while  the  innermost  being  tender  is  termed  pia. 

Piano,  plu.  pianos  (Eule  xlii.),  pe.an'no,  plu.  pe.un'noze   (not 
pe.ah'.no,  pe.ah'.ndze),  also  piano-forte,  pe.an'no-for'.te 
or  pe.an'no-fort,  a  musical  instrument. 
Piano,  pe.ah'no,  softly,  not  loud.     Forte,  for'.te,  loudly. 

Pianissimo,  pe'.ah.nis".si.mo,  as  softly  as  possible. 
Pianist,  pc'.a.nist,  a  performer  on  the  piano-forte. 
French  piano-forte,  from  two  Ital.  words  pianoforte,  soft  and  strong. 
Invented  by  B.  Cristofori,  of  Padua,  in  1711,  and  improved  by 
J.  C.  Schroder,  of  Dresden,  in  1717.   It  superseded  the  harpsichord. 

Piastre,  pe.as'.ter,  a  silver  coin  (4d.)  of  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

Fr.  piastre,  from  the  Span,  piastra,  Ital.  piastra,  a  metal  plate. 
Piazza,  pe.az'.zah,a,n  open  arcade.  (Ital.'piazza,  a  place,  a  square.) 
Pibroch,  pe'.bruke,  the  wild  martial  music  of  the  bagpipe, 

Gaelic  piobaircachd,  pipe-music  (piob,  a  pipe). 
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Pica,  pi'. kali,  the  magpie,  a  depraved  appetite,  a  printing-type. 
"Pica"  (a  magpie),  Latin  pica.  "  Pica"  (a  type),  Latin  litera  picnta, 
the  pitch-black  letter  used  in  ancient  liturgies  for  initials.  Pica 
is  double  the  size  of  the  type  fnonpareUJ  used  in  this  note.  The 
type  used  in  the  text  is  called  brevier.  Pica  is  the  printers' 
standard  for  leads,  large  type,  &c.  Thus  in  leads  they  say 
four  to  pica,  six  to  pica,  eight  to  pica,  <fec. ;  and  in  large  types 
2-line,  3-line,  4-line,  ....  100-line,  and  upwards — (six  picas  being 
equal  to  an  inch).  The  spaces  between  words  are  measured  by 
the  "  em  quad,"  the  exact  square  of  any  "  fount." 
"Pica"  (a  craving  to  eat  what  is  not  food :  as  chalk,  slate  pencil, 
cinders,  &c.),  French  pica,  parce  que  cet  oiseau  avale  souvent 
des  substances  terreuse  (Diet,  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences.) 

Picaroon,  plk.a.roon',  a  pirate,  a  plunderer.     (Spanish  picaron.) 

Piccadilly,  plu.  piccadillies,  plk'.ka.dtl".Kz,  a  high  turned-down 

collar  worn  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

So  called  from  Piccadilla  Hall,  the  chief  depot  of  a  certain  lace  much 
in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  i'-lizabeth.  The  lace  was  called  piccculilly 
from  its  little  spear-points  (picca,  a  spear). 

Pick,  a  pointed  iron  tool  for  breaking  up  the  earth,  a  choice, 
foul  mattGi'  in  type,  to  select,  to  cull,  to  eat  daintily,  to 
dig  with  a  pick ;    picked  (1   syl.),  pick'-ing,  pick'-er, 
pick'-axe,  pick'-hanimer ;  pick-lock,  an  instrument  for 
opening  locks  without  a  key ;  pick.pocket. 
To  pick  off,  to  pinch  or  take  off  between  the  fingers. 
To  pick  up,  to  take  up  with  the  fingers,  to  learn  by  gossip. 
To  pick  a  bone  with  one,  to  chide. 
To  pick  a  hole  in  a  person's  coat,  to  find  fault  with. 
To  pick  a  quarrel,  to  seek  a  cause  of  quarrelling. 
To  pick  out,  to  select,  to  undo  needle  work. 
Old  English  pyc[aii],  past  pycte,  past  part  pyced. 
Pick-aback,  pick-aback,  or  pig-back,  on  the  back. 

A  corruption  of  apiga-back  (piga,  a  child,  apiga,  in  the  manner  of  a 
child,  apiga-back,  as  a  child  [is  carried]  on  the  back}. 

Picket,  plk'.ket,  a  guard  of  observation.    Piquet,  pe.kct',  a  game 
at  cards.     Picketed,  pik'.ket.ed,  posted  as  a  guard  of 
observation;  picket-ing,  plk'.ket  iny. 
Inlying  pickets,  a  guard  in  camp  ready  for  picket  service. 
Outlying  pickets,  a  picket  on  actual  watch. 
"  Picket,"  French  piquet.     "  Piquet"  (game  of  cards),  so  called  from 
pique,  that  is,  one  player  making  thirty  points  before  his  adver- 
sary has  scored  one,  in  which  case  the  thirty  points  count  sixty. 

Pickle,  pik"l,  brine  or  vinegar  for  preserving  food,  vegetables 

preserved  in  vinegar,  to  preserve  food  in  brine  or  vinegar, 

to  "  put  down  "  food  in  brine  or  vinegar  for  the  sake  of 

pickling  it ;  pickled,  pick"ld ;  pick'ling,  pick'ler. 

Germ,  pokel,  brine,  pickle,  v.  pskeln,  also  pickel-haring,  pickle  herring. 
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Pic-nic,  an  excursion  into  the  country  with  an  out-door  repast, 

originally  each  person  brought  his  own  provision. 
The  French  have  borrowed  the  word  and  call  it  pique  nique.   Bouillet 
says  "expression  empruntfie  de  1'  anglais  pick-nick  (choisir  instant- 
prficis),"  that  is,  "let  us  pick  the  nick  of  time  for  a  country-jaunt." 

Picric,  pik'.rik,  an  acid  intensely  Litter  used  in  malt  liquors. 

Latin  picris;  Greek  pikros,  bitter.    Also  called  carbazotic  acid. 
Picts,  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  N.  Britons. 

Gaelic  pictish,  a  freebooter.  In  Anglo-Saxon  Peohtas,  Peahtas,  Peh- 
tas,  Pyhtas,  and  Pilitas.  It  is  not  from  the  Latin  piclus,  painted 
with  woad. 

Picture,  pik'.tchur,  a  drawing,  a  painting,  an  engraving,  a 
description,  to  paint  or  draw  a  picture  •  pictured, 
pW.tchurd;  pictur-ing  (Rule  xix.)j  pW.tchiir-ing. 

Pictorial,  pik.tdr'rt.al ;  pictor'ial-ly,  picture-gal'lery ; 
picture-liner,  jnk'.tchur  llne'.er,  one  who  prepares  and 
fixes  the  inner  canvas  of  pictures.  (Latin  pictura.) 

Picturesque,  pik'.tchur.esk";  picturesquely,  -tchiir.esk".ly ; 

picturesque-ness,  pik'.tchitr.esk".ness.    The  picturesque. 

Latin  pictura,  pictor,  plctorius  (v.  pingor,  supine  pictum,  to  paint); 

French  pittoresque;  Italian  pittoresco.    It  would  be  better  if  wa 

had  abandoned  the  un-English  -que  and  written  picturesc. 

Piddle,  pid'.d'l,  to  do  trifling  matters ;  piddling,  trifling ; 
piddled,  pid'.d'ld;  pidd'ler.  (Welsh  pitw,  minute,  petty.) 

Pie,  pi,  meat  or  fruit  baked  in  a  dish  with  a  crust,  a  magpie. 
Pie-bald,  having  black  spots  on  a  white  ground  like  a  magpie. 
Skew-bald,  having  brown  spots  on  a  white  ground. 
Pied,  plde,  variegated  with  spots ;  pied-ness,  plde-ness. 

" Pie " (the  magpie),  Fr.  pie;  Lat.  pica.    "Pie " (a pasty),  Gael,  pighe. 

"Pie-bald,"  pie-marked;  Gaelic  lull,  a  mark,  ballach,  speckled. 

Piece,  p  ece,  a  part.   Peace,  pece  (not  war).    Peas,^e«2,plu.  of  pea. 
Piece,  a  fragment,  a  musical   or  literary  composition,  a 
separate  thing  of  its  kind,  as  a  piece  of  paper,  to  patHi, 
to  join;  pieced,  peecd;  piec-ing  (Eule  x.ix..),peee'-inri. 
Piece-goods,  goods  sold  in  the  piece,  as  calico,  cloth,  &-c. 
Piece-nieal,  pece'-meel,  piece  by  piece,  into  small  pieces. 
Piece-work,  pece-wurk.  work  paid  by  the  piece. 
All  a-pieces,  in  rags,  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
A-piece,  each,  as  a  penny  a -piece.    Piece-less,  entire. 
"Piece,"  Fr.  pttce,  from  Ital.  pizza.     "Peace,"  Lat.  pax,  gen  pads. 
"Peas"  and  "pease"  (plurals  of  pea),  Old  Eng.  pise,  plu.  pisen. 

Pier,  Peer,  both  peer.    Pear,  Pair,  Pare,  all  pare. 

Pier,  peer,  a  mole  or  jetty,  a  pillar.  Pier-glass,  a  large 
looking-glass  on  pillars ;  pier.table,  a  console  table. 
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Pier'-age,  toll  for  the  use  of  a  pier.    Peer'-age,  the  rank  of 
peers  (-age,  toll,  condition).    (Old  TZng.per  otpere,  a  pier.) 
Peer,  a  noble,  an  equal,  to  peep.    (Fr.  pair;  Lat.  pares.) 
Pear,  pair,  a  fruit.     (Old  Eng.  pera  or  peru  ;  Lat.  pirum.) 
Pair,  two  corresponding  articles.     (Welsh par;    Fr.paire.) 
Pare,  to  peel,  to  trim.    (Fr.  parer,  to  pare  hoofs,  to  trim.) 

Pierce,  pc'erce,  to  penetrate ;  pierced  (1  syl.),  pierc'-ing  (Rule 
xix.),  piercing-ly,   piercing-ness ;    pierc-er,  pe'erce'-'r; 
pierce'-able  (only  -ce  and  -ye  retain  the  -e  before  -able). 
Fr.  percer  (Lat.  per  cis  eo,  to  go  through  from  this  side  [to  the  other]). 

Pierian,  pi.er'ri.an,  pertaining  to  the  Muses.  Pierides, 
pi.er'rf.deez,  the  Muses,  so  called  from  Piei-la,  near  Mount 
Olympus,  where  they  were  worshipped  (-ides,  a  patronymic). 

Piety,  pi'.e.ty,  religious  feeling  or  principle.       Filial   piety, 
devotion  to  one's  parents.    Pietist,  pl'.e.tist ;   pietism  ; 
pietistic,  pi'>e.tis".tik,  pertaining  to  the  pietist  sect. 
Lat.  pittas  (plus,  godly,  expiare,  to  expiate,  piarej;  Fr.  pUU. 
Pig,  (male)  boar-pig,  (fern.)  sow ;   siicking-pig,  the  young  pig 
eo  long  as  it  is  suckled  by  the  sow.     Hog,  a  male  pig 
designed  for  slaughter.    Litter,  the  entire  brood  of  a  sow. 
Porkers,  young  pigs  after  being  weaned.      Swine,  pigs 
collectively  (-ein,  as  in  "  kine,"  cu-ein,  cows  collectively). 
Pork,  the  flesh  of  a  slaughtered  pig.    Brawn,  ham,  bacon, 
parts  of  pork  cured  or  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way  for  food. 
Chaps,  the  cheeks  of  a  hog.     Bath-chaps,  &c. 
Pig,  to  bring  forth  pigs;  pigged  (1  syl.),  pigg'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

Pigg'-ish,  like  a  pig  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like." 
added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.);  piggish-ly,  piggish-ness. 

Pigg-ery,  plu.  piggeries,  pig'.e.riz,  a  compartment  in  a 
farm-yard,  fitted  up  with  sties  and  allotted  to  pigs. 

Pig-headed,  -hed'.ed,  obstinate  and  stupid.  (Pig-iron,  s/v 
below.)  Pig-nut,  the  ground-nut,  so  called  because  \i'v.:* 
are  fond  of  grubbing  up  these  nuts  with  their  snout. 

Pig-sty,  plu.  pig-sties,  -stlzc,  a  place  for  pigs. 

Pig-tail,  the  hind  hair  of  a  man  twisted  into  a  rope  and 
tied  at  the  ends  in  a  knot,  a  species  of  tobacco. 

Pig  in  a  poke,  a  blind  bargain.    To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
'  Pig,"  Old  Eng.  piya,  a  child,  a  little  one  of  any  animal. 
'Boar,"  Old  Eng.  Mr.    "Sow,"  Old  Eng.  s-dg.    "Hog,"  Welsh  Jin;/,. 
'  Swine,"  Old  Eng.  sutn,  i.e.,  sti[g]-ein,  pigs  collectively  considered 
'  Litter,"  Fr.  Uti&re  (lis,  Lat.  lectus,  Gk.  Ifclwx,  a  bed  or  couch). 
'Pork,"  Fr.  pore,  Lat.  porcus,  a  pig,  Gk.  porkos,  i.e.,  kapros,  a  boar 
"Brawn,"  Lat.  aprugn[us],  boars'  flesh  (aper,  GJf.  kapros,  a  boar) 
"Bacon,"  Welsh  bacwn.    "Chaps,"  Old  Eng.  ccafl,  a  snout. 
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ipigeon,  pidg'n,  a  bird ;  pigeon-livered,  -llv'.erd,  timid. 
Pigeon.express,  news  carried  by  a  carrier-pigeon. 
Pigeon-hole,  a  place  for  a  pigeon,  an  opening  in  a  case  or 

frame  for  letters  or  sorted  papers ;  pigeon-house. 
Pigeon-talk,  a  corruption  of  business  talk,  thus :  Mdginess, 

bidgin',  pidgin,  pigeon. 

Fr.  pigeon;  Lat.  pipio,  gen.  pipion[is],  v.  pipio,  to  chirp  or  coo. 
Piggin,  a  wooden  vessel  with  a  handle.    Biggen,  a  coffee-pot. 
"Piggin,"  Gaelic  pige,  an  earthen  vessel,  pigcan,  a  little  jar. 
"  Biggen,"  a  coffee-pot  made  in  imitation  of  a  Beguin's  cap. 
Pig-iron,  an  oblong  mass  of  unforged  iron. 

This  is  a  mere  play  upon  the  word  sow.  When  iron  is  melted  it  runs 
off  into  channels  called  sows  (from  saw[an],  Old  English  to  scatter). 
The  lateral  branches  of  a  "sow"  are  called  the  pigs,  here  the  iron 
cools,  and  is  then  called  "pig-iron." 

Pig'ment,  a  paint,  that  secretion  which  gives  the  eye  its  colour ; 

pigmental,  pig.men'.tdl.    (Latin  pigmentum.) 
Pigmy,  plu.  pigmies,  pig'.miz,  a  dwarf;  pigmean,  pig.mee'.an. 
Latin  pygm<ei,  a  people  of  Thrace,  three  inches  high,  in  constant  war 

with  the  cranes;  pygmccus;  Gre&k  pugmaios  (inigmf,  1ft.  IJin.) 
Our  spelling  of  this  word  quite  conceals  its  meaning  (13-inch  folk),  as 
well  as  its  classic  origin.    Of  course  it  should  be  spelt  pygmy. 

Pigsney,  plu.  pigsneys  (not  pigsnies),  a  little  girl,  a  term  of 

endearment  to  a  little  girl.    (Old  English  piga,  a  child.) 
Pike  (1  syl.),  a  sort  of  spear,  a  fish,  an  iron  spring  on  a  lathe; 

piked.  (1  syl.),  pikeman,  pike-staff,  phi.  pike-staves. 
Old  Eng.  piic,  a  pin  or  needle ;  Welsh  pig,  a  pike  ;  Fr.  pique. 
The  fish  is  so  called  from  its  long  body  and  pointed  snout. 
Pilaster,  pi.las'.ter,  a  square  pillar  set  into  a  wall  and  showing 

only  one-fifth  of  its  thickness;  pilastered,  pi.las'.terd. 
Fr.  pilastre;  Ital.  pilastro:  Lat.  plla  (Gk.  pilfo,  to  thicken,  to  pile). 
Pilch,  a  robe  lined  with  fur,  a  flannel  for  infants.    (0.  E,  pylce.) 
Pilchard,  pilchard,  a  fish  resembling  the  herring. 
Pile  (1  syl.),  a  large  stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  support  the 
foundation  of  a  pier,  &c.,  the  reverse  side  of  a  coin,  a 
mass,  hairy  surface  of  cloth,  to  drive  piles,  to   heap ; 
piled  (1  syl.),  pll'-ing  (R.  xix.)     Piles  (1  syl.),  a  disease. 
Pile-engine  (-en'.djm),  Galvanic  pile,  Volta'ic  pile. 
"  Pile"  (a  pillar,  a  heap),  Latin  plla.     "  Pile"  (hair),  Latin  pllus. 
Pileate,  pi'.le.ate  (in  Bot.),  having  a  mushroom-like  head. 
Pileiform,  pl'.li.form  (not  pl'.le.tform) ;   pileus,  pi.lc.iis. 
Latin  pileus,  a  cap ;  Greek  pllos  (v.  piltid,  to  felt  wool). 
Pilfer,  pll'.fer,  to  steal.     Pilifer,  pil'.ijer,  covered  with  hair. 
Pilfered,  pil'.ferd ;    piTfer-ing,   piTfering-ly,   pil'fer-er ; 

pilfery,  pin.  pilferies,  pll'.fer.iz. 

"Pilfer,"  Welsh  ysperliivr,  a  spoiler,  v.  yspeilio,  yspeiliad,  spoliation, 
"Pilifer,"  Latin  pllus  firo,  I  bear  hair  (Greek pllos,  hair  wool). 
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Pil'grlm,  a  wanderer,  one  who  travels  to  visit  a  shrine;  pilgrim- 
age, pll'.grl.mage,  the  journey  of  a  pilgrim  (-age,  state, 
act,  condition);  pilgrimise,  pil'.gri.mlze ;  &c. 

Germ,  pilgrim  or  pilger;  Lat.  pgregrlnus  (perffger  per  agros,  [one  who 
travels]  over  lands,  or  [one  who  comes  from]  over-land). 

Pilifer,  pll'.i.fer  (in  Hot.),  covered  with  hair.    Pilfer,  to  steal. 

Piliform,  pU'.i.form.    (Latin  pilusfero,  I  carry  hair.) 
Pill,  a  drug  formed  into  a  small  ball.     (Lat.  plliila,  a  little  ball.) 
Pillage,   pU'.lidge,  plunder,  to    plunder ;    pillaged   (2    syl.) ; 
pillag.ing,  pU'.lu.djing ;  pillag-er,  pil'.la.djer. 

French  pillage  ;  Latin  plltlre,  to  steal. 

The  original  meaning  of  pillage  is  "things  crammed  close  together" 
(Gk.  pllu6  or  p'M,  to  press  close  together.  It  is  not  connected  with 
peel,  Lat.  pttare,  to  pull  off  the  hair,  as  we  are  generally  told. 

Pillar,  pil'.lar,  a  column.    Pillow,  pll'.lo,  a  cushion  for  the  head. 

Pillared,  pil'.lard,  supported  by  columns.     Pillowed  (q.v.) 

"Pillar,"  Span,  pilar,  Lat.  plla;  Gk.  pllSti,  to  pile.     "Pillow,"  Old 

Eng.  pile,  Lat.  pulvinar  fpllusj,  a  hair-cushion. 
(The  double  (  in  pillar  is  a  blunder  without  excuse,  as  the  i  is  long.) 

Pillion,  pU'.yun,  the  pad  of  a  saddle,  ft  pad  for  a  woman  to  sit 
on  when  she  rides  behind  a  horseman,  a  soft  low  saddle. 
Latin  pttus,  hair,  pttosus,  stuffed  with  hair. 

Pillory,  plu.  pillories,  pU'.lo.nz,  an  instrument  of  punishment. 
Pillored,  pil'.lo.red.  Pillowed,  pU'.lowd.   Pillared,  pil'.lard. 
Pillared,  punished  in  a  pillory. 

Pillowed,  supported  on  a  pillow,  furnished  with  pillows. 
Pillared,  supported  on  columns,  furnished  with  columns. 
Pilloring,  pil'.lo.ring.    Pillowing,  pll'.lo.ing. 
Pillaring,  punishing  with  the  pillory. 
Pilloicinrj,  supporting  by  pillows,  supplying  with  a  pillow. 
French  pilori ;  Low  Latin  pillorium;  Latin  pllum,  a  post. 
Pillow,  pll'.lo,  a  cushion  for  the  head.   Pillar,  pil'.lar,  a  column. 
Pillow,  to  support  with  a  pillow,  to  furnish  with  pillows; 
pillowed,    plV .lode ;     pillow-ing,    pll'.lo.ing ;     pillowy, 
pll'.lo.y ;    pillow-slip  or  pillow-case,  pillow-block. 
"  Pillow,"  Old  Eng.  pile;  Lat.  pulvinar  (pUws,  hair),  a  hair-cushion. 
"Pillar,"  Span,  pilar,  Lat.  plla,  a  column,  Gk.  pilSo,  to  pile. 

Pilose,  pi  .lose,  or  pilous,  pl'.lus,  covered  with  hair ;   pilos'ity. 

Latin  pllSsus,  hairy,  pllus,  hair ;  Greek  pilos,  hair. 
Pilot,  pi'. lot,  one  who  steers  a  ship,  to  steer  a  ship.  Pilate,  pi'. late, 
the  "  governor"  of  Judea  who  gave  up  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
crucified.      Pilot-ed,  pilot-ing ;    pllot.age,   the  act   of 
piloting,  a  fee  for  piloting  a  vessel  (-age,  the  act,  a  fee). 
Pilot  boat,  -bate,  a  boat  used  by  pilots  for  reaching  a  ship. 
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Pilot  cloth,  a  stout  blue  woollen  cloth  used  by  mariners. 

Pilot  coat,  -cote,  a  short  loose  coat  made  of  pilot  cloth. 

Pilot  engine,  -en'.djin,  (in  Railways)  an  engine  sent  in 
advance  of  a  train  to  clear  the  line  on  "grand"  occasions. 

Pilot  iish,  a  fish  that  accompanies  ships  for  weeks  and 
months,  it  also  accompanies  the  shark  (probably  to  pick  up 
food  thrown  overboard  by  mariners  and  left  by  the  shark.) 

Pilot  jacket,  a  pea-jacket,  a  pilot's  weather-coat. 
Fr.  pilots,  from  pile,  a  ship.    Scaliger  gives  the  French,  pile,  a  ship. 
Pimento,  plu.  pimentoes  (Kule  xlii.),  allspice,  Jamaica  pepper. 

Corruption  of  the  Spanish  pimenton,  ground  cayenne  pepper,  or  of 
pimiento,  red  cayenne  or  Indian  pepper. 

Pimp  (noun  and  verb),  pimped  (1  syl.),  pimp'-ing. 

Pimpernel,  pim'.per.nel,  &  plant  called  the  "  Shepherd's  weather 
glass"  because  it  closes  at  the  approach  of  rain.  Also 
called  the  "Poor  man's  hour  glass"  because  it  opens  at 
seven  and  closes  at  about  four. 

A  blunder  for  foipennel,  so  called  from  its  leaflets,  each  stalk 
containing  twenty-one,  disposed  two  and  two  with  one  at  the 
extremity ;  Lat.  bipennella,  corrupted  by  the  Fr.  into  pimprenelle, 
and  partially  restored  by  us  in  pimpernel. 

limple,  pim'.p'l,  a  small  red  spot  on  the  skin  ;  pimpled,  pim'.- 
p'ld;  pimply,  pirn'. ply  (corruption  of  Old  Eng.  pinpel.) 

Pin  (noun  and  verb),  pinned  (1  syl.),  pinn'.ing  (R.  i.),  pinn'-er. 
Pintle,  pin'.t'l,  an  iron  bolt.    Pin-case ;  pin  cushion  (cush- 
to  rhyme  with  push  not  with  rush);  pin-feather,  -ferh"r, 
a  small  short  feather;  pin-hole;  pin-eyed,  -ide  (in Bot.); 
pin-maker;     pin-money,    -mun'ny,    a    lady's    personal 
allowance;  pin-point,  the  point  of  a  pin,  a  mere  trifle. 
Welsh  pin,  a  pin  or  pen ;  Latin  sptna,  a  thorn  once  used  as  a  pin. 
Pinafore,  pin'.a.for,  a  "  tidy  "  for  children  to  keep  the  front  of 

their  dress  clean.     (Afore,  "  before,"  pinned-before.) 
Pin'cers,  nippers  for  drawing-out  nails,  &c.     Pinch'ers  (q.v . ) 

(Pairs  have  no  sing,  when  the  parts  which  form  the  pair  are  joined 
together :  as  pincers,  scissors,  &c. ;  but  when  each  part  is  separate 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  sing,  number:  as  a  glove,  a  shoe.) 

Pinch,  a  gripe,  to  nip;  pinched  (1  syl.),  pinch'-ing,  pinch - 
ing-ly ;  pinch'-er,  one  who  nips  or  pinches.     To  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches,  to  know  practically. 
Pinch-penny,  a  niggard.     (French  pince,  pincer,  pinfon.) 
Pinch'beck,  a  mixed  metal  resembling  gold,  make-believe. 

Fr.  Christopher  Pinchbeck,  a  musical  clock-maker  (tern.  George  II.) 
Pindaric,  pin.dar'rih  (not  pin'.da.rik),  a  poem  in  irregular  verse. 
After  the  style  of  Pindar,  the  Greek  poet  (as  "Alexander's  Feast"). 
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Pine  (1  Byl.),  a  tree,  a  fruit,  to  languish;  pined  (1  syl.) 
Pin-ing  (Rule  x\x.),  pine' -ing;  pi'ning-ly,  pln'-er. 
Piny, pine'-y.  Pinery,  plu.  pineries,  pi'.ne.riz.  Piney,  pi'.ny. 
Piny,  like  a  pine-apple,  abounding  with  pine-trees. 
Pinery,  a  house  for  the  artificial  cultivation  of  pine-apples. 
Piney,  made  from  pines,  as  piney  tallow,  piney  varnish. 
Pinetum,  pi.nee'.tum,  a  plantation  of  pine-trees. 
Pinic  acid,  pi'.nik  us'sid,  an  acid  obtained  from  pine-resin. 
Pine-apple,  pine-clad,  pine-crowned,  pine-thistle. 
Pin-ite,  pi'.nite,  a  fossil  of  pine- wood  or  pine-cones,  &c. 
Old  English  pln-treow.  a  pine-tree,  pln-hnut,  a  pine-nut. 
"To  pine,"  pin[an],  v&sbpinede,  past  part,  pined,  pinung,  pinerc. 
Latin  plnus,  a  pine-tree,  plnum,  a  pine-apple :  Greek  pttus. 

Pineal  gland,yw'.e.«Z...,a  small  gland  in  the  brain  (shaped  like 

a  fir-apple),  called  by  Descartes  "  the  seat  of  the  soul." 
French  pintal;  Latin  plnedlis,  like  a  pine  or  fir-apple. 
Pin'fold,  a  pound.     (Old  English  pinn-fald,  a  pen-fold.) 
Pinion,  pin'.yun,  the  last  joint  of  a  bird's  wing,  a  bird's  wing,  a 
small  wheel  which  works  in  a  larger  one,  to   bind  the 
hands,  to  fasten  the  wings  to  prevent  flying ;  pinioned, 
pin'. y and;  pinion-ing,  pln'.yun.inf/. 
"  Pinion"  (a  wing),  Lat.  pinna,  or  penna  ;  (a  wheel),  Fr.  pigtion. 
Finite,  pi'.nite,  a  fossil  pine  or  part  of  a  pine  (-ite,  a  fossil). 
Pink,  a  colour,  a  flower,  the  acme  [of  perfection],  of  a  pink  tingo. 
to  stab,  to  hit  with  dexterity,  to  work  in  eyelet  holes,  to 
scallop;  pinked  (1  syl.),  pink'-ing,  pink'-er. 
Pinking-iron,  -I'.on,  a  tool  for  scalloping  the  edges  of  cloth,  &c. 
Th«  pink  of  perfection,  ...of  fashion,  ...of  politeness. 
Welsh  pine,  fine,  smart,  pwnc,  a  point,  hence  to  pink  or  cut  into 
notches ;  the  flower  called  a  pink  lias  its  petals  pinked  or  notched  : 
the  colour  called  pink  means  the  fine  or  smart  colour,  the  perfec- 
tion of  colours.'   "  To  pink"  (to  stab)  is  to  make  an  eyelet  hole. 

Pinnace,  pin'.nace,  a  light  vessel  navigated  with  oars  and  sails. 

Fr.  pinace  or  pinasse;  Span,  pinaxa.    (Our  word  should  be  pinace.) 
Pinnacle,  pm'.na.k'l,  the  summit,  a  slender  turret,  a  high  point. 

Latin  pinn&c&lum;  French  pinocle  (wrong),  Italian  pinnacolo. 
Pinnate  or  pennate.     Alatus,  a.lay'.tus  or  alate,  a.late'. 

Pinnate,  the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf  arranged  two  nnd 
two  opposite  each  other,  like  the  outspread  wings  of  a  bird. 

Alfitus,  the  leaves  of  a  stalk  arranged  two  and  two  opposite 
each  other,  like  the  outspread  wings  of  a  bird. 

Pari-pinnate,  the  leaflets  pinnate  without  an  odd- one. 

Impari-pinnate,  the  leaflets  pinnate  with  an  odd-one  atop. 
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Pinnati-fid,  pin.nat'. i>f  id,  the  leaflets  cleft  less  than  half- 
way through.     (Latin  findo,  perf.  fidi,  to  cleave). 
Pinnati-partite,  pin.nat'. i-par.tlte,  the  leaflets  cleft  more 

than  half-way  through.    (Latin  partitus,  divided.) 
Pinnatiped,  pin.nat'. i.ped,  fin-footed.    (Lat.  pes,  gen.  pedis.) 
Pinni-ped,  pin'.ni.ped,  applied  to  certain  crabs  which  have 

their  hinder  feet  flattened  like  fins. 

Latin  pinndtus,  winged  (pinna,  a  wing  or  fin),  penndtus  (penna}. 
Pint,  half-a-quarter  of  a  gallon.     (0.  E.pynt;  Low  Lat.  pinta.) 
Pioneer,  pi'.o.neer",  one  of  a  company  of  soldiers  sent  before  an 
army  to  clear  the  road  and  throw  up  works,  to  clear  the 
way  for  others ;  pioneered'  (3  syl.),  pioneer'-ing. 
French  pionnier  (pion,  a  pawn,  a  day-labourer,  a  common  soldier). 
Pious,  pi'. us,  religious,  devout;  pious-ly;  piety,  pi'.e.ty  (q.v.) 

Latin  plus,  godly,  pittas,  v.  piare,  hence  expiare,  to  expiate. 
Pip,  a  disease  with  young  chickens,  the  seed  of  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  <fec.,  a  spot  (as  a  heart,  diamond,  club,  or  spade 
on  cards),  to  chirp ;  pipped  (1  syl.),  pipp'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
"Pip"  (disease  with  chickens),  Fr.  p6pie;  Lat.  pltulta;  Gk.  p6tua. 
"Pip"  (to  chirp),  Latin  plplo  or  plpidre,  plpdre,  to  cluck. 
"  Pip"  (of  fruits),  French  pepin;  Greek  pSp6n,  ripe  [fruit]. 

Pipe  (1  syl.),  two  hogsheads,  a  tube  for  conveying  water,  &c.,  a 

wind  instrument,  an  apparatus  for  smoking,  to  play  on  a 

pipe,  to  call  as  on  board  ship,  &c. ;  piped  (1  syl.),  plp'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  pi'ping-ly,  plp-er.     Pipe-clay,  pipe-fish. 

Piping  hot,  smoking  hot.     Piping,  a  mode  of  propagating 

pinks,  &c.;  a  rounded  edging  in  dresses. 

To  pay  the  piper,  to  bear  the  expenses  of  an  entertainment. 

Old  Eng.  pip,  v.  plp[ari\,  pipere,  a  piper ;  pip-dredm,  flute-music. 

Fr.  pipe,  a  measure  of  capacity,  an  apparatus  for  smoking ;  pipeau,  a 

tube  for  conveying  water.    Germ,  pfeife,  v.  pfeifen,  pfeifer. 

Piperine,  pip'.Z.rin,  the  active  principle  of  black  pepper. 

Fr.  pip&rin;  Lat.  piper.  (Our  word  "pepper  "should  have  only  one  p.") 
Pipkin,  pip'. kin,  a  small  earthen  pot.  (0.  E.  pip  and  kin  dim.) 
Pippin,  pip'. pin,  an  apple,  so  called  from  its  pips  or  spots. 

The  corresponding  Fr.  word  is  rainette,  "Je  ranetta,  dim.  de  rana, 
parce  qu'  elle  est,  comme  la  grenouille,  marque  tee  de  petites  taches 
rouges  ougrises"  (Diet.  Universel,  &c.) 

Piquant,  pee'.kdhnt,  pungent,  jaunty.    Peccant,  pek'.kant,  err- 
ing; piquant-ly,  pee'.kdhnt.ly  ;  piquancy,  pee' .kahn.sy . 
"Piquant, " Fr. piquant.  ' ' Peccant, " Lat. peccans, gen. -antis,v. peccdre. 
Pique,  peek.    Peak,  peek,  the  top  of  a  mountain.    Peck.    Pick. 
Pique,  spite,  a  score  of  thirty  made  at  piquet  before  the 

adversary  has  gained  a  point,  to  wound  another's  pride. 
Piqued,  peekd,  annoyed.    Peaked,  peeked,  rising  in  a  peak. 
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Piqu'-ing,  pec'. king.     (Verbs  ending  in  any  two  vowels,  ex- 
cept -ue,  retain  both  before  -ing.)     (Fr.  pique,  piquer.) 
Peck,  to  strike  with  the  beak.    (Span,  picar,  pica,  a  beak.) 
Pick,  to  pluck,  to  select,  to  pilfer,  &c.     (Old  Eng.  pyc[an], 
French  pique,  piquer.    Tho  word  means  "  pricked  with  a  pike." 
Piquet,  pe.ket',  a  game  at  cards.     Picket,  plk'.et,  a  detachment 

of  soldiers  on  picket  duty.     (Fr.  piquet,  both  meanings.) 
Pirate,  pi'.rate,  a  sea-robber,  to  steal  literary  work;   pirat-ed 

(11.  xxxvi.),  pl'.ra.ted;  pirat-ing  (R.  six.),  pl'.ra.ting. 
Piracy,  phi.  piracies,  pi'.ra.siz  (not  pir'ra.s\z). 
Piratic,  pi.rat'.lk;  piratical,  pi.rat'.I.Ml;  pirat'ical-ly. 
Lat.  pirata,  pirdtica,  piratfcils  (Gk.  peira,  a  plot  or  design  against  one. ) 
Pirouette,  pir'ro.et",  a  spinning  round  on  the  toes,  to  spin  round 
on  the  toes ;  pirouett'-ed,  pirouett'-ing.     (Fr.  pirouette.) 
Roquefort  says  from  the  Low  Lat.  gyruette  (gyrus,  a  whirl  round), 

others  suggest  pied  rouette,  the  feet  a  little  wheel  (roue,  a  wheel). 
Piscatory,  pis'.ka.to.ry,  pertaining  to  fishing  or  fish;  piscato- 
rial, pis' '.ka.to" '.rl.ul ;  piscatorial-ly. 

Piscary,  pis'.ka.ry,  the  right  of  fishing  in  another's  stream. 
Piscinal,  pis.si'.nal,  pertaining  to  a  fish-pond.  Piscine,  -sin. 
Pisciform,  pis' .sl.form.  Piscivorous,  pls.sw'.o.rus,  living  on 

fish.    Pisiform,  pi'.sl.form,  pea-shaped. 
Pisciculture,   pis'.si.ktil".tchiir,  the    artificial    rearing    of 

fishes ;  piscicultural,  pis' '.si.kul" '.tchur.ul. 
Pisces,  pis'.seez  (the  fishes),  the  twelfth  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
Latin  piscdriw,  piscdtorius,  piscdtor,  piscindlii,  pisci-forma,  pisci- 

cultftra,  pisc-is  plu.  pieces  (Greek  pisko,  from  pino,  to  drink). 
Pish !  an  interjection  of  contempt,  equal  to  "  hold  your  tongue  " ! 
Pisiform,  pi'.si.form,  pea-shaped.     Pisciform,  pis' '.st.form,  fish- 
shaped.    Pisolite,  pl'.so.lite,  a  mineral  found  in  globules. 
Pisolitic,  pi'.so.lif'.ik,  pertaining  to  pisolites  [pi'.so.lites]. 
Old  Eng.  pise,  plu.  piien;  Lat.  plsum;  Gk.  plsos,  a  pea  (pisi-lithos). 
Pismire,  pis'.mire,  an  ant.     (Danish  mijre,  an  ant.) 
Pistachio,  phi.  pistachios  (R.  xlii.)    Pasticcio,  plu.  pasticcios. 
Pistachio,  plu.  pistachios,  pis. tali'. she. oze  (a   blunder  for 

pistacia,  pis.tah'.se.ah),  a  tree  which  yields  nuts. 
Pasticcio  (Ital.), pus.titch'.i.o,  a  "parody"  in  painting. 
Lat.  pisidfAa;   Gk.  pistdkia  (pissa,  pitch,  because  its  resin  is  very 

abundant);   Fr.  pistache;   Ital.  pistacchio. 

Our  word  is  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian,  but  a  mere  blunder. 

Pistil,  pis' Ml.    Pistol,  pisf'l,  a  small  fire-arm.     Pistole,  pis.tdle'. 

Pistil  (in  Hot.),  the  seed-bearing  organ.     It  has  three  parts, 

the  stigma  (or  upper  part),  the  style  (or  central  part), 

and  the  ova'rium  (or  lower  part).      Linnaeus  called  it 

gynia  (in  compounds),  from  the  Greek  gun£,  "  a  woman." 
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Pistillaceous  (double  I),  pis'. til.lay". situs  ; 

Pistillary,  pis.til'.la.ry ;  pistillate,  pis'.til.late,  having  a 

pistil;  pistilliferous  (double  1), pls'.tUMf'.e.rus. 
Instead  of  copying  the  French  we  should  have  preserved  the  double 

I  in  "  pistil,"  for  uniformity  sake. 
Lat.  pistill[um],  a  pestle,  which  it  resembles ;  Ital.  pistillo;  Fr.  pistil. 

Pistol,  pisf'L    Pistole,  pis.Wle'  (q.v.)     Pistil,  pis'.til  (q.v.) 

Pistol,  pist"l,  a  small  fire-arm,  to   shoot  with  a  pistol ; 

pistoled,  pisf'ld ;  pist'ol-ing.     Pistolet,  a  little  pistol. 
So  called  from  Pistoja,  in  Tuscany,  where  it  was  invented,  1545. 
Pistole,  pis.tdle',  a  Spanish  gold  coin  worth  about  sixteen  shil- 
lings.    Now  called  a  doblon.     (Fr.  pistole,  see  above.) 
Piston,  pis'. ton,  the  plunger  of  a  pump  or  steam-engine ; 
Piston-rod.     Em'bolus,  a  sucker,  a  wedge. 
Span,  piston  or  embolo;  Lat.  pinsgre,  sup.  pistum,  to  bray  in  a  mortar. 
"EmbOlus,"  Greek  emballo,  to  drive  [a  piston]  into  [a  cylinder]. 
Pit,  a  hole  in  the  earth,  a  depression  on  the  skin,  the  hollow 
under  the  arm,  &c.,  the  lowest  part  of  a  theatre,  a  grave, 
to  put  in  competition ;  pitt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  pitt'-ing. 
Coal-pit,  a  pit  whence  coal*  are  extracted.    Pit-coal,  coals 
from  a  pit.    Pitman,  pitfall  (not  pitfal).    Bottomless  pit. 
Cock-pit  (of  a  ship),  a  room  appropriated  to  the  wounded 

during  an  action,  an  area  for  cocks  to  fight  in. 
Old  English  pett,  pit,  OTpytt;  Latin  pMeus  (Gr.  ir tiros,  Farm) 
Pit-a-pat,  palpitation,  a  light,  quick,  and  oft-repeated  sound  as 

of  feet  walking.    Rule  Ixix.     (Welsh  ffat,  a  pat.) 
Pitch,  resin  of  the  pine,  elevation,  to  smear  with  pitch,  to  fall 
headlong,  to  toss  up  with  a  pitchfork,  to  rise  and  fall  as 
a  ship  at  sea;  pitched  (1  syl.),  pitch'-ing;  pitch'-y,  like 
pitch ;  pitch-dark,  quite  dark.    Burgundy-pitch. 
Pitch'-er,  a  jug,  one  who  pitches ;  pitch' -fork,  pitch-pipe. 
To  pitch  on,  to  light  on,  to  fix  one's  choice  on. 
Old Eng. pie, picen, pitchy ;  Lat. ptceus, pi<Anus(pix,  gen.  ptcis,  pitch). 
"  Pitch"  (to  dart,  to  toss),  Welsh  plcio ;  picfforch,  a  pitchfork. 
Pitcher,  pitch' '-er.  a  jug ;  pitcher.plant.     (Welsh  piser,  a  jug.) 
Piteous, pit'. e. us,  mournful;  piteous-ly,  piteous-ness.  (See  Pity.) 
Pith,  the  "  marrow ''  of  plants  and  trees,  the  gist  of  Avhat  is  said 
or  written,  vigour  of  thought  or  style,  to  take  out  the 
pith  ;  pithed  (1  syl.),  pith'-ing,  pith'-less;  pith'-y,  terse, 
full  of  pith  ;  pith'i-ly  (R.  xi.),  pith'i-ness.     (0.  E.  pitha.) 
Pittance,  pit.ta.nce,  a  small  allowance,  properly  of  meat  and 

drink.     (It  ought  to  have  only  one  «.) 
French  pitance;  Low  Latin  pitancia,  whencepitanciarius,  the  officer 

who  dealt  to  monks,  &c.,  their  daily  rations. 

Span,  pitanceria,  the  place  where  the  rations  are  given  out ;  yitancero, 
the  distributer ;  pitar,  to  distribute  rations ;  pitanza,  the  pittances. 
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Pituitary,  pit'.u.i.tii.ry,  that  which  secretes  mucus;   pituitary 
gland ;  pituitary  membrane,  the  fine  lining  of  the  nostrils. 
Pituitous,  pit'.ii.i.tus,  consisting  of  mucus,  resembling... 
In  Lat.  the  t  in  both  syl.  is  long ;  pltulta,  pitultaria,  pltuttosus. 
Pity,  pit'.y,  compassion,  to  feel  coinmisei-ation ;  pities,  pit'.iz ; 
pitied, pit' .id;  pit'i-er,  pit'i-able,  pit'iable-nesa,  pit'iably. 
Pit'i-ful  (Rule  viii.),  pit'iful-ly,  pit'iful-ness.     Pit'i-less, 

pit'iless-ly,  pit'iless-ness ;  pit'y-ing,  pitying-ly. 
Piteous,  pitf.e.us  (not  pit'.tchus),  deserving  pity,  calling  for 

pity,  mournful ;  piteous-ness,  piteous-ly. 
French  pitii,  pitew.e,  pitoyalle(\ !);  Latin  pittas,  piety. 
Pivot,  pw'.ot,  the  point  on  which  a  body  turns,  to  place  on  a 

pivot;  pi vot-ed,  pivot-ing,  pivot-gun.     (French pivot.) 
Fix,  a  box  containing  coins  to  be  assayed,  a  vessel  for  holding 

the  "  consecrated  host ";  pix'-ing,  assaying  coins. 
Pyx  is  the  better  spelling.   (L&t. pyxis;  Gk.puxos,  box  wood.) 
Placable,    plak'.a.Vl,    able    to    be    appeased ;     plac'able.ness, 
plac'ably;  placability,  plak'.a.bll".%.ty.    Implac'able,  &c. 
Latin  pldcdVtlis,  pldcdlUUas,  v.  pldcare,  to  appease. 
Placard,  pla.kard',  a  printed  bill  to  be  pasted  on  a  wall,  to  stick 
a  printed  bill    on   a  wall ;    placard'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 
placard'-ing,  placard'-er.     (Fr.  placard,  v.  placarder.) 
Gk,  ptax,  gen.  plilktis,  a  flat  plate  for  a  tablet,  whence  Fr.  plaque. 
Place  (1  syl.),  a  locality.     Plaice,  place,  a  flat  sea-fish  (q.v.) 
Place,  to  locate ;  placed  (1  eyl.),  plac'-ing  (E.  xix.),  plac'-er, 

place'-less,  place'-man.    To  give  place,  to  yield  to. 
To  take  place,  to  happen.    To  take  the  place  of. 
Old  English  plu-ce  ;  Latin  ptatea  ;  Greek  plateia  [hodon], 
Placid,  plus'. id,  calm,  serene ;  placid-ly,  placid-ness ;  placidity, 

pla.sid'Ji.ty.    (Latin  placldus,  placeo,  to  please.) 
Placo-,  plak'.o-  (Gk.  prefix),  scaly,  tesselated  (plax,  gen.  plakos). 
Placo-deimata,    -der'.mn.tah,   an  order  of  scaled  [fossil] 

fishes :  placo-derm,  one  of  the  placo-dermata. 
Greek  plax,  genitive  pldktis  derma,  a  skin  or  covering  of  scales. 
Placo-ganoid,  pla.koy'.a.noid,  a  sub-order  of  fossil  fishes. 
Gk.  plax,  gen.  plakos  gtlnds-eidos,  fish  with  bone-mail  shiny-like. 
Placoids,  plak'.oids,  an  order  of  fishes  covered  with  scales 
of  unequal  size  and  irregular  shape. 
Ganoids,  gan'.oids,  an  order  of  fish  covered  with  brightly 

enamelled  scales  of  regular  shape. 

"  Placoicl,"  Greek  plax,  genitive  pliiktis-eidoa,  scaly  or  scale-like. 
"  Ganoid,"  Greek  yunbs-eidos,  shiny  or  sheen-like  [scales]. 

Plagiarise  (11.  xxxi.),  pludg'.«.u.r~tze,  to  filch"  from  the  writings 
of  another;  plagiarised  (4  syl.),  plag'iarls-ing  (E.  xix.) 

53—2 
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Plagiarist,  pludg' '.e.a.rist ;  plagiarism,  pludg'. e.a.rizm ; 
plagiary,  pludg'.e.a.ry,  the  crime  of  literary  theft. 

Lat.  pldgidrius  (pldgium,  kidnapping :  Gk.  plaglos,  treacherous). 
Plague,  plaig,  pestilence,  nuisance,  to  vex,  to  annoy ;  plagued, 
plaigd;  plagu-ing,  plaig' -ing  (verbs  ending  in  any  two 
vowels,  except  -ue,  retain  both  before  -ing,  liule  xix.); 
plaguy,  plaig'. y ;  plagui-ly,  plaig'. i. ly ;  plague-spot. 
(This  is  not  a  French  but  a  Frenchified  word.) 

Lat.  pZa</a,abloworstroke[inn'ictedbyGort];  Welsh pla;  Germ,  plage. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  termination  -ue  after  0  and  q  is  not  abolished, 
it  never  aids  the  pronunciation,  but  misleads  and  in  most  cases 
renders  the  word  ridiculous  :  thus  plagu-ing,  intrigu-ing, 
harangu-ing,  piqu-ing,  4c.,  are  simply  abominations. 

Plaice,  place,  a  flat  sea-fish.  Place  (1  syl.),  a  locality,  to  locate. 
"Plaice,"  Germ,  plattelsse  or  plattfisch.  the  flat  fish  (Gk.  plains,  flat), 
"Place,"  Old  English  place;  Latin  platea;  Greek  plateia  \hOd6s}. 

Plaid,  plad,  a  cloth  checkered;  plaid'-ed;  plaid'-ing,  a  coarse 

woollen  cloth  used  for  plaids,  blankets,  &c. 
"Welsh  plaid,  a  partition  ;  Gaelic  plaide,  a  blanket. 
Plain,  homely,  not  pretty.    Plane  (1  syl.),  a  joiner's  tool. 

Plain,  a  level  piece  of  country,  smooth,  void  of  ornament, 
homely,  not  good  looking,  clear,  not  obscure ;    (comp.) 
plaia'-er,  (super.)  plain'-est;   plain'-ish,  rather  plain; 
plain'-ly;  plain-ness  (double  n),  flatness,  homeliness. 
Plain-dealing,  frank  or  straightforward  conduct. 
Plain-speaking,  frankness  in  speech ;  plain-spoken,  brusque. 
Plane  (1  syl.),  not  curved,  as  a  plane  figure  a  figure  enclosed 
by  straight  lines,  a  level,  as  on  the  same  plane,  a  tool  for 
planing   or  making    level,  to    level ;    planed  (1  syl.), 
planing  (Kule  xix.),  plane' -ing ;  plan-er,  plane' -er. 
Plane  geom'etry,  geometry  of  fiat  not  solid  figures. 
Plane  trigonometry,  that  of  flat  not  spherical  surfaces. 
Plane  angle,  by  two  straight  lines  on  a  flat  surface. 
Plane-chart,  -tchart,  a  map  disregarding  the  earth's  spher- 
icity and  treating  it  as  a  flat  surface. 
Plane-iron,  -i'.on,  the  blade  of  a  joiner's  plane. 
Plane  of  sight,  the  general  level  of  the  ground. 
Plane -sailing,  problems  in  navigation  constructed  as  if  the 

sea  were  a  fiat  not  a  convex  surface. 
Plane-table,  a  board  used  by  surveyors  for  drawing  plans. 
"Plain,"  Fr.  plain,  Lat.  planus,  Gk.  aplanfs;  Welsh  ysplan,  clear. 
"Plane,"  French  plan,  [surface]  plane;  Latin  planus. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  words  is  not  very  obvious,  but  as 
a  general  rule  plane  (except  when  it  means  a  joiner's  tool  or  to 
"  make  smooth  ")  is  a  term  in  mathematics  (opposed  to  curved  or 
spherical) ;    but  plain   (except  when  it  means  a  "flat  level 
expanse  ")  is  an  adjective  opposed  to  hilly,  ornamented,  pretty,  &c. 
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Plaint,  pldnte,  lamentation,  a  memorial  of  grievances. 

Plaintive,  plain'-tiv.    Plaintiff,  plain'. tlf.    Defendant. 
Plaintive,  touclringly  sad,  having  a  mournful  tone. 
Plaintiff,  one  who  brings  an  action  against  another. 
Defendant,  one  against  whom  an  action  is  brought. 
Plaintively,  plain'. fiv.ly  ;  plaintive-ness. 
French  plainte,  plaintif;  Latin  planggre,  sup.  planctum,  to  bewail. 
Plait,  plate  (not  pleet).    Plate.     Plut. 

Plait,  a  fold  [of  cloth],  a  braid,  to  braid ;  plait'.ed,  plait'- 

ing,  plait'-er.     (Welsh  pleth,  \.  pletliu.) 
Plate  (1  syl.),  an  earthen  trencher,  domestic  articles  in  gold 

or  silver.     (German  platte,  plate;  platt,  flat.) 
Plat,  a  plot  of  grass,  a  braid,  to  braid.     (French  plat.} 
Plan,  a   scheme,  a  sketch,  to   devise,  to  delineate;   planned 

(1  syl.),  plann'-ing  (Kule  i.).  plann'-er.     (French  plan.) 
Planchet,  plahn'.sha  or  plahn'.shit,  a  small  board,  a  very  minute 

table,  a  flat  piece  of  metal.     (French  planchette.) 
Plane  (1  syl.),  a  joiner's  tool,  a  term  in  mathematics.    (See  Plain.) 
Plane-tree  (French  plane  contraction  of  platane ;  Latin  plata- 

nus ;    Greek  platunos,  plutus  wide-spread). 
Planet,  plun'.St,  a  wandering-star.    A  fixed  star,  one  that  does 

not  move  in  an  orbit;  planet-ary,  plun'.e.ta.ry,  adj. 
Infe'rior  planets,  the  two  planets  (Mercury  and  Venus) 

whose  orbits  are  nearer  the  sun  than  our  own. 
Supe'rior  planets  (Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune), 

whose  orbits  are  further  from  the  sun  than  our  own. 
Planetoid,  plun'.e.toid,  one  of  the  asteroids  whose  orbit  lies 

between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

Planetarium,    phi.    planetaria,     plan'.e.tair"rt.um,    plu. 
plan' '.e.tair"rl.ah,  a  machine  for  explaining  the  relative 
size,  motion,  and  place  of  the  planets  of  our  system. 
Planet-struck,  blasted ;  planet-stricken. 
Lat.  p&neta ;  Gk.  pldnttes  (v.  pldnao,  to  wander) ;  Fr.  plantte. 
Planisphere,  plcin'.i.sfeer,  a  map  or  model  exhibiting  the  various 
circles  of  a  sphere.     (Latin  planisphcerium.) 

Plank,  a  beam  or  flat  board,  to  cover  with  planks;    planked 
(1  syl.),  plank' -ing.     (Welsh  plane.) 

Plano-concave,  play'.no-kon'.kave.    Plano-convex,  -kon'.vex. 
Plano-concave,  flat  on  one  side  and  hollow  on  the  other  £ 
Plano-convex,  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other  Q 
These   are   ill-formed   words ;    we  have  for  models  plani-loquus, 
plani-pedia,  plani-sphcerium,  &c.      "Piano"  would  be  from  the 
Greek  pianos,  wandering,  and  not  from  the  Latin  planus,  flat. 
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Plant,  one  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  stock  and  fixtures  of  a 
trade  or  railway,  to  set,  to  adorn  with  plants ;  plant'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  plant'-ing,  plant'-er,  plant'-able. 
Plantation,  plan.tay' .shun,  a  nursery  of  trees. 
O.  Eng.  plante,  plantung,  a  planting,  v.  plant[ian],  plantode,  plantod. 
Plantain,  a  genus  of  wild  plants.    Plantain-tree.     Planting. 
"Plantain,"  French  plantain,  Latin  plantago,  gen.  plantdgin[is],  so 

called  "qudd  plantse  pedum  similis  sit"  (Plin.  xxv.  39). 
"  Plantain-tree,"  Span,  plantano.     "  Planting,"  Old  Eng.  plantung. 
Plash,  to  dabble  with  water ,  plashed,  plasht ;  plash'-ing,  plash'-y. 

German  platschern,  to  dabble,  to  splash  (pla'sch'J. 

Plaster  (not  plaister),  plas'.ter  (noun   and   verb),   plastered, 

plds'.terd;  plaster-ing.     Plaster-er,  one  who  puts  plaster 

on  w  alls.    Plaster  of  Paris,  prepared  gypsum  for  busts, 

cornices,  walls,  &c.     (Old  Eng.  plaster,  Lat.  emplastrum.) 

Plastic,  plas'.tik,  capable  of  modelling,  suitable  for  forming  into 

models ;  plastic  art,  the  art  of  modelling ;  plastic-clay. 
Plasticity,  plus. its'. i.ty,  susceptibility  of  being  moulded. 
Plastography,  the  art  of  modelling  iu  plaster. 
Lat.  plastographia,  plaslice,  gen.  plasticex;  Gk.  plastlkds,  plasttM, 

plastoe,  v.  plasso,  to  model,  to  mould,  to  fashion. 
Plat.     Plait,  plate  (not  pleet).    Plate,  an  earthen  trencher. 

Plat,  a  small  lawn  or  plot  of  grass,  a  garden  border,  a  braid, 

a  rap  with  a  spade  or  beater,  to  beat   flat,  to  braid ; 

platt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  platt'-ing  (R.  i.),  platt'-er.    (Fr.  plat.) 

Plait,  a  braid,  a  fold  like  a  small  tuck  in  cloth,  to  braid,  to 

fold  in  plaits ;  plait'-ed,  plait'-ing.     (Welsh  pleth.) 
Plate  (1  syl.),  an  earthen  trencher.    Plait,  a  braid  or  fold  (v.s.) 
Plate,  articles  made  of  gold  or  silver  for  domestic  uses. 
Plated  goods,  articles  "  washed  "  or  covered  with  silver. 
To  plate,  to  "  wash  "  or  cover  with  silver ;  plat-ed,  plate' -ed ; 
plat'-ing  (R.  xix.)     Plat-er,  plate'-er.    Platter,  plut'.ter. 
Plater,  one  who  plates.    Platter,  a  flat  wooden  dish. 
Plate-ful,  plu.  platefuls  (not  platesful),  two  or  three  plate- 
fuls  means  a  plateful  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  but  two  or 
three  plates-full  would  mean  two  or  three  separate  plates 
filled  full.    Plate-armour,  armour  in  plates  not  in  mail. 
Armour-plating,  iron  slabs  for  covering  a  ship. 
Plate-glass,  glass  cast  in  plates  ground  and  polished. 
Plate-layer,  one  who  lays  down  the  rails  of  a  railway. 
Plate-mark,  the  stamps  on  gold  and  silver. 
Plate-rack,  a  wooden  frame  for  holding  plates,  &c. 
Plate-warmer,  a  case  to  hold  plates  in  front  of  a  fire. 
Old  Eng.  platung,  plating  ;  Germ,  platte,  v.  platten,  plattirt,  plated. 
The  Fr.  plat  means  a  portion  for  one  plate,  assicUe  is  »  plate. 
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Plateau,  plu.  plateaux,  pluftd,  plu.  ptiitftoze,  a  table-land  (Fr.) 

Plut'form,  a  raised  floor,  a  basis,  as  on  the  platform  of  civil 
liberty,  a  political  or  religious  programme,  the  place 
where  guns  are  mounted.    (French  plate-forme.) 
Platinum,  plat'.tniim  (not  pla.tee' .mim),  a  metal. 

Platinise  (Kule  xxxi.),  plat'.i.nize,  to  coat  with  platinum ; 

plat'inised  (3  syl.),  plat'inis-ing,  plat'inis.er. 
Platinoid,  pUit'.in.oid,  a  metal  associated  with  platinum. 
Spanish  platina  (plata,  silver,  which  platinum  resembles). 
Platitude,  plat'.i.tude,  a  weak  remark  without  point  or  depth. 
French  platitude,  plat,  flat ;  Greek  pliltus,  wide. 

Platonic,  pla.ton'.ik,  adj.  of  Plato,  pure,  sentimental;  platonist, 
pla'.to.nist ;  platonism,  pla'.to.ntzm;  platonise  (R.  xxxi.), 
pla'.to.nlze ;  pla'toniaed  (3  syl.),  pla'tonis-ing. 

Platonic  bodies,  pla.ton'.ik  bod'.iz,  the  five  regular  geomet- 
rical solids:  (1)  tetrahedron,  (2)  hexahedron,  (3)  octa- 
hedron, (4)  dodecahedron,  and  (5)  icosahedron. 

Platon'ic  love,  love  between  the  sexes  of  a  purely  spiritual 

character.    Platon'ic  year,  an  equinoctial  year  =  26,OOU 

ordinary  years.     (Plato  or  PlatCn,  the  Greek  philosopher.) 

Platoon,  pla.toon',  two  files  forming  a  subdivision  of  a  company 

of  soldiers.     (Corruption  of  the  French  peloton.) 
Platy-,  platys-  before  vowels,  (Gk.  prefix),  flat,  broad  (plains). 

Platy.cephalic,  plut'.i-se.fal'.ik,  flat-skulled ;  platyceph'al- 
ous.  (Gk.  platu.[pl&(ns]kephulS,  broad  or  flat  head.) 

Platy-crinite,  pla.tlk'.ri.nlte,  encrinites  or  stone-lilies  having 
broad  flat  receptacle  plates ;   platyc'rinus,  adj.  platyc'- 
rinoua.   (Gk.  plutu-krinon,  the  broad  flat  lily  (-ite,  a  fossil). 
Greek  pWfat-[platus]fcrinon.,  the  broad  flat  lily  (-ite,  a  fossil). 

Platy.pus,  plat'.i.pus,  an  Australian  quadruped  with  a 
duck's  bill  and  flat  webbed  feet,  the  ornith'orhyn"chus. 

Greek  pldtu  [platusjpoits,  broad  flat  foot. 

Platy-rhine,  plut'.t.rine,  having  a  broad  flat  nose. 

The  Greek  form  of  this  word  would  be  platurrine,  after  the  model 

7rXari;/>/30os  (TrXarfo  f>{u)  not  tr\a.rijpoos. 
"  I'latyrhine"  is  an  impossible  word  jii  Gk.  (platus  rhis,  gen.  rhtnox). 

Platysma,  pla.tis' .mah,  a  broad  muscular  expansion  at  each 

side  of  the  neck.     (Greek  platusmos,  enlargement.) 
Platys-omus,  plat'.i.so".mus,  broad-shouldered,  applied  to 

a  fossil  ganoid  fish  with  a  deep,  bream-like  body. 
Greek  pZfl^u-[platus]<5?n<5s,  broad  shoulder. 

Platy-somes,  plat'.i.sumz,  a.  family  of  coleop'terous  insects, 
Greek  j>M£i<-[platus]s<5ma,  broad  flat  body. 
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Plaudit,  plaw'.dit,  applause ;  plau'ditory.     (Latin  plaudite.) 

At  the  close  of  a  play  in  ancient  Borne  the  actors  said  to  the  audience 
plaudite,  "  now,  clap  your  hands." 

Plausible,  plaw'.zi.b'l,  specious,  apparently  right;    plau'fiible- 

ness,  plau'sibly.     Plausibility,  plaw'.slMl".i.ty. 
Latin  plaustbttis,  v.  plaudo,  supine  plausum,  to  applaud. 

Play,  sport,  recreation,  jest,  freedom  of  action,  a  drama,  a  flitting 
[of  colours],  to  indulge  in  sport,  to  perform  on  a  musical 
instrument,  to  act,  to  toy,  to  twist  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  to  gamble;  played  (1  syl.),  play'-ing,  play'-er, 
play-ful  (R.  viii.),  playful-ly,  playful-ness.  Play-bill, 
play-fellow,  play-goer;  play-house,  a  theatre;  play- 
mate, play-thing ;  play-wright,  -rite,  a  writer  or  adapter 
of  plays.  Playing  cards.  Play  of  colours. 
Old  English  plega,  v.  pleg[an}  or  pleog[an],  past  pleged,  past  part. 
pleged,  plegere,  a  player,  pleghtis,  a  playhouse. 

Plea,  plee,  an  excuse,  the  answer  given  in  court  by  a  defendant. 
Plead,  pleed,  to  argue  in  support  of  a  cause ;   plead'-ed, 
plead'-ing,  plead'-er.     Plead'-ings,  the  mutual  allega- 
tions in  wri  ing  of  plaintiff'  and  defendant,     Plead'-able. 
Fr.  j>Ue  now  plaid,  plaider,  plaid-able.   Low  Lat.  pladtum,  placito. 
Please,  pleez,  to  gratify, to  amuse.  Pleas, pleez, excuses, pleadings. 
Please;  pleased,  pleczd;  pleas'-ing  (R.  xix.),  pleasing-ly, 

pleasing-ness,,  pleas'-er.     Pleased  with,  gratified  with. 
Pleasant,  plez'zant,  (conip.)  pleasant-er,  (super.)  ...-est. 
Pleasantry,  phi.  pleasantries,  plez'zun.trlz,  witticism,  jest. 
Pleasure,  plezh'.er,  gratification ;  pleas'ure-less,  pleas'ure- 
able,  pleasureable-ness,  pleas'ureably.     Pleasure-boat. 
French  plaisant,  plaisanterie,  plaisir;  Latin  pldcere,  placentia. 
Plebeian,  ple.bee'.an  (not  ple'.li.an),  one  of  the  common  people, 

vulgar ;  plebeianism,  ple.bee'.un.izm. 
Latin  plebeius,  plebs,  gen.  plebis,  the  people  (Gk.  ptethos). 
Plectrum,  plek'.trum,  a  small  piece  of  ivory  or  metal  with  which 
the  ancients  struck  the  lyre.   (Lat.  plectrum,  Gk.plektron.) 
Pledge,  a  deposit,  a  surety,  to  warrant,  to  engage  by  promise,  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  one;  pledged  (1  syl.),  pledg'-ing; 
pledg'-er,  one  who  pledges ;   pledg'-ee,  one  pledged. 
To  hold  in  pledge,  to  keep  as  security.    To  put  in  pledge. 
French  pleige,  v.  pleiger;  German  pfledgc  ;  Low  Latin  plegium. 
Pleiades,  pli'.u.deez  or  Pleiads,  pU'.iidz,  a  cluster  of  seven  stars 
in  the  neck  of  Taurus.    (Gk.  pleiades,  Lat.  pleiades.) 

Pleio-,  see  Plio-. 

Plenary,  plee'.nci.ry  (not  plcn.a.wj},  complete ;  pleuari-ly  (R.  xi.), 
plee'.na.rt.ly.    (Italian  plenario ;  Latin  plenus,  full.) 
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Plenipotentiary,  plu.  plenipotentiaries  (Rule  xliv.),  plen'.i.po.- 
ten".8h8.u.ry,  plu.  •po.ten".shS.u.r:iz>  an  ambassador  vested 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  with  a  foreign  state. 
Plenipotence,  pie. nip'. o. tense ;  plenipotent,  ple.nlp'.o.tent. 
French  pUnipotentiaire ;    Latin  plenus  potentia,  full  power. 
Plenum,  plec'.niim,  the  opposite  of  vacuum,  vak'ku.iim. 
A  vacuum  is  a  space  wholly  void,  without  even  air. 
A.  plenum  is  a  space  wholly  filled  with  matter. 
" Plenum,"  Latin  plenus,  full.    "Vacuum,"  Latin  vacuus,  empty. 
Plenitude,  plen'.l.tudc,  fulness.     (Latin  plenitude.) 
Plenty,  plcn'.ty,  abundance ;  plent'i-ful,  plen'tiful-ly,  -ness. 
Plenteous,  plen'.te.iis  (not  plen'.tchus),  plenteous-ly,  -ness. 
Beauty,  bounty,  duty,  pity,  and  plenty  add  -eous  not  -ious,  K.  Ixvi. 
Latin  plenUas,  plenty,  v.  pleo,  to  fill,  plenus,  full. 
Pleonasm,  ple'.o.nuzm,  redundancy  of  words ;  pleonastic,  ple'.o.- 
niis".til;  redundant;  pleonastical-ly,  ple'.o.nas".ti.kal.ty. 
Greek  pl&tinasmds,  jilidn,  full ;  Latin  pleonasmus. 
Plesio-,  ple'.sl.o-  (Greek  prefix),  akin  to,  nearly  (pUsios,  near). 
Plesio-morphous,  pie'. si.o-mor". fits,  nearly  al,ike   in   fonn 
(applied  to  crystals),  plesio-morphism,  ple.sl.o-mur" .fizm. 
Greek  pl£sto-[s>l&sioa]morpM,  akin  [in]  form. 

Plesio-saurus,  plu.  plesio-sauri,  plc'.si.o-saw".rus,  saw."ri, 
plesio-saurian,  pic' .t>i.o-saiv" .rl.iin,  a  fossil  saurian  with 
paddles  and  an  enormously  long  neck. 
Greek  /jWi,-to-[pl6sios]saur(5s,  akin-to  a  reptile  or  lizard. 
Plethora,  plcth' .o.rah,  redundant  fullness  of  the  blood  vessels; 
plethoric, plc.rhor'rlk.  (In  Gk.  the  e  and  o  are  both  long.) 
Gk.  plethArt,  fulness,  v.  pUth6,  to  become  full ;  Fr.  pltthoriqiie. 
Pleur-,  plil.r-;  pleuro-,  plu.ro-,  before  consonants  (Greek  pre- 
fix), the  side  or  ribs  (pleura  and  pleuron). 
Pleura,  plu  .rah,  the  thin  membrane  which  covers  the  inner 

surface  of  the  thorax  and  its  viscera. 
Pleural,  plu'.ral,  adj.  of  pleura.    Plural  (in  Grammar). 
Pleurisy.    Pneumonia.     Pulmonary  consumption. 
Phthisis.     Atrophy.     Marasmus  or  Ta'bes. 
Pleurisy,  plu'.ri.sy  or  Pleuritis,  plil.ri'.fig,  inflammation 

of  the  pleura  or  lining  of  the  thorax,  &c. 
Pneumonia,  nu.mu  .ni.ah,  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 

tissue.     (Greek  pneumonia,  the  lungs.) 
Pulmonary  consumption,  pul'.mo.nu.ry   J»m.sump'.sh/fn, 

emaciation  the  result  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 
Pnlmo,  gen.  pulmonis  (Lat.)  corresponds  with  the  Gk.  pneumdn,  and 
pul'monary,  the  Lat.  adj.,  with  pneumonic,  the  Gk.  adj. 
Phthisis,  riii'. sis,  consumption  or  wasting  away. 
Greek  phthisis,  from  pltthiG,  to  consume  or  waste  away. 
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Atrophy,  ut'.ro.fy,  a  wasting  away,  because  the  digestive 

organs  refuse  to  assimilate  the  food. 

Gk.  atrophos,  a  pining  or  wasting  away  (a  trgjjM,  not  to  nourish). 
Marasmus,  ma.ras'.mus,  consumption  arising  from  tuber- 
cles in  the  mesenter/ic  glands.    Also  called  ta'bes. 
Greek  marasmos,  emaciation,  v.  maraind,  to  waste  away. 
Latin  tabes  or  tabes  mesentertca,  v.  tdbco,  to  waste  or  pine  away. 
Pleur-acanthus,  plu'.ra.kunth".us,  a  fossil  fin-spine  with 

sharp  hooks  on  each  side. 
Greek  pleur-[pleuTa.]acanthos,  thorns  [in]  the  sides. 
Pleur-enchyma,  plu.ren'.ki.mah  (in  Bot.),  the  tissue  out  of 

which  "  wood  "  is  mainly  formed. 
Greek  pleur-tplenr^egchtimos,  the  juicy  rib  or  side. 
Pleuri'tis,  Pleurisy,  inflam.  of  the  pleura.     (See  Pleura.) 
Pleuro-carpus,  plu' .ro.Ttar"  .pus,  a  moss  with  the  fructifica- 
tion proceeding  laterally -from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Greek  p?eMro-[pleuron]fcarjjos,  the  fruit  [from  the]  sides. 
Pleuro-nectida3,  plu'. ro.nek". ti.de,  flat-fish,  which  swim  on 

their  sides.    Both  their  eyes  are  on  one  side,  as  soles. 
Greek  pleuro-[p\emoTa.'}ne'ktes,  swimmers  [on  their]  sides. 
(-idee,  a  patronymic,  denotes  a  family  or  race.) 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  plu'.ro-nu.mu".m.ah,  inflammation   of 

the  pleura  and  lungs. 

Gk.  pleuro-[p\emon]pneum6n,  [disease  of]  the  pleura  and  lungs. 
Plexus,  plex'.us  (in  Anat.),  a  network  of  nerves  or  vessels  (Lat.) 
Pliable,  pli'.a.b'l,  flexible ;  pli'able-ness,  pli'ably,  pliability. 
Pliant,  pli'.ant;  pliant-ly;  pliancy,  pll'.an.sy. 
French  piable  (pli,  a  fold,  v.  plier},  Latin  plico,  Greek  pttko. 
Plicatile,  pli'.ka.tile  (in  Bot.),  having   the   power   of  folding 
together  as  the  corollas  of  certain  flowers ;  plica,  pli' .kali, 
a  diseased  state  of  plants  in  which  the  shoots  are  stunted ; 
plicate,  pli'.kate,  folded  like  a  fan;  pli'cat-ed  (K.  xxxvi.) 
Plication,  pll.kay' .shun ;  plicature,  pli' .ka.tchur. 
Latin  pttcdtUis,  pKcdtio,  pllcdre  supine  plfcdtum  ;  Greek  pleTco. 
Pliers,  pli'.ers,  small  pincers.     (French  plier,  to  fold.) 

Pairs  have  no  singular  if  they  consist  of  two  parts  joined  together  : 
as  nippers,  tweezers,  trousers,  drawers ;  but  if  the  pair  consists  of 
two  separate  articles,  each  article  can  be  spoken  of  in  the  singular 
number:  as  a  glove,  a  shoe,  &c. 

Plight,  plite,  pledge,  condition,  to  give  a  pledge ;    plight'-ed 
(11.  xxxvi.),  plight'-ing,  plight'-er.  (The g  is  interpolated.) 
Old  English  pliht,  v.  pliht[an],  past  plihtte,  past  part,  plihted. 
Plinth  (not  plint),  the  projecting  base  of  a  column  or  wall. 

String-course,  the  projecting  band  of  a  house  at  the  level 

of  the  first-floor  or  where  the  roof  joins  the  walls. 
Greek  plinthos,  a  brick,  a  plinth  (dtimni  plinthou,  a  layer  of  bricks). 
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Plio-,  pll.o-  (Gk.  prefix),  more,  full.  (Gk.  pleidn,  more  ;  pleios,  full.) 
Plio-cene,  pll'.o.seen,  a  term  applied  to  the  Upper  Tertiary 
deposits,  which  are  divided  into  four  groups. 

1.  Eo-cene,  e'.S.seen  (the  lowest),  the  dawn  of  modern  times. 
Greek  Ms  kainos,  the  dawn  of  modern  [times!  ;   the  fossils  of  this 

group  contain  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  modern  species. 

2.  Mio-cene,  ml'.o.sccn,  less  [full  of]  existing  species  than 

the  group  above,  [but  containing  more  than  No.  1]. 
Greek  meidn  kainos,  less  full  of  modern  species  [than  No.  3].    The 
fossils  of  this  group  are  eighteen  per  cent,  of  existing  species. 

H.  Plio-cene,  pll.o.seen,  more  full  of  existing  species  thnn 

the  group  below.     It  contains  half  and  half. 
Greek  pleidn  kainos,  more  recent  or  existing  species  [than  No.  2]. 

•1.  Plisto-cene,  pli'.sto.seen,  the  most  full  of  the  four  groups 
of  existing  species.     (About  90  per  cent.) 

Greek  pleistos  kainos,  the  most  full  of  recent  or  existing  species  [of 
all  the  four  groups  of  the  Tertiary  deposits]. 

Plio-pithecus,  plu.  -ci,  pli'.o-plth".S.kus,  -si,  an  extinct  ape. 
Greek  pleio-lpleib^pithflcos,  more  [like]  an  ape  [than  any  preceding 
fossil].    It  is  from  the  miocene  group  (see  above). 

Plio-saxirus,    phi.   -sauri,    pli.o.saw".rus,    plu.   -saw'.ri,   a 

marine  reptile  with  shorter  neck  than  the  plesio-saur. 
Greek  pleio-[flei6n]sauros,  more  like  a  reptile  or  lizard. 
Plio-trachese,  pli'.o-tru.ke'.ah  (in  Bot.},  spiral  vessels  with 

several  fibres  united. 
Greek  pleio-[p\eit>s]tracheia,  full  of  respiratory  tubes. 

Plod,  to  work  laboriously,  to  trudge;  plodd'-ed  (Paile  xxxvi.), 
plodd'-ing,  plodding-ly,  plodd'-er.     (Dutch  plots,  dull.) 

Plr>t,  a  small  extent  of  ground  or  grass,  the  tale  of  a  play  or 
novel,  a  scheme  of  mischief,  to  scheme  mischief;  plott'-ed 
(Ilule  xxxvi.),  plott'-ing  (Rule  i.),  plott-er. 
"  Plot"  [of  land],  Welsh  pldd,  a  flat  piece  ;  Gk.  pldtus,  broad  ;  Lat.  latui. 
Plough,  plow  (to  rhyme  with  now),  a  machine  for  tillage,  to  till 
with  a  plough  ;  ploughed  (1  syl.);  plough-ing,  plow'  -in  ri  ; 
plough'-er,  plough-boy;  plough-man,  -pin.  -men;  plough- 
share,  plough-staff,  plough-tail;  plough-  wright,  -rite. 
Old  Eng.  ploh;  Germ,  pflutj,  v.  pflttgen,  pfluger,  pjlug-schar,  &c. 
Of  the  25  words  ending  in  -owjh,  this  is  the  only  one  pronounced  6v:. 
(V  =  off  :  cough.    (2)  =  6f  :  (?)  sough,  trough  =  sOf  ,  trOf. 
(8  =  ilf  :  chough,  enough,  rough,  slough.    (4)  up  =  hiccough. 
(.->.=  ow  (as  iu  grow)  :  dough,  though.    (6)  =  oo  :  through. 
(7)  =  6w:  plough.    (8)  =  aw:  bought,  brought,  (!)  drought,  fought, 

nought,  ought,  sought,  thought,  wrought. 

(9)=  ok:  (?)  hough,  lough,  shough.  (10)  =  urrah:  borough,  thorough. 
Trough,  hough,  sough,  and  drought,  are  uncertain  :   "trough"  is  trtif, 
and  trow  ;  "  hough"  is  h6k,  huf,  and  h&w;  "  soufh"  is  s6f,  sfif  aii4 
stiw;  "drought"  is  drau't  and  droivt. 
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Plover,  pluv'.er,  allied  to  the  lapwing  and  peewit. 

Fr.  pluvier;  Lat.  pluvia,  rain,  "parce  que  cet  oiseau  arrive  dans.nos 
contrfies  a  la  saison  des  pluies"  (Diet.  Universel  des  Sciences,  &c.) 

Pluck,  courage,  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights,  of  animals,  to 
strip  off  feathers,  to  snatch,  to  cull;  plucked  (1  syl.), 
pluck'-ing,  pluck'-er. 

Old  English  plucc[ian],  past  pluccode,  past  part,  pluccod. 
Plug,  a  bung,  to  stop  with  a  plug;  plugged  (1  syl.),  plugg'-ing. 

Welsh  ploc,  a  plug;  Dutch  plug,  a  bung,  a  peg. 
Plum.     Plumb,  plum.    Plume  (1  syl.)     Prune  (1  syl.) 

Plum,  a  fruit,  £100,000;  plum-cake,  plum-pudding,  plum- 
dumpling,  plum-bun,  plum-tree ;  plum-pudding-stone. 
Plumm-y,  flavoured  like  a  plum.    Plum'-y,  feathery. 
Plumb,  a  "  bob  *'  of  lead.     (Latin  plumbus,  lead.) 
Plume,  a  decorative  bunch  of  feathers.    (French  plume.) 
Prune  (1  syl.),  a  dried  plum.     (French  prune,  a  plum.) 
"Plum"  (a  fruit),  Old  English  plume,  plume-treou,  a  plum-tree. 
"Plum"  (£100,000),  Spanish  pluma,  "wealth,"  as  well  as  "feather." 

Plumage,  plu'.mage,  the  coat  of  a  bird  (Old  Eng.  phim,  Lat. 

pluma);  -age  denotes  a  collective  noun,  full  of,  Lat.  agere. 

Plumb,  a  leaden  bob  fastened  to  a  string  to  ascertain  if  level  or 

perpendicular  work  is  quite  "  true ";  "  true"  according  to 

the  plumb  indicator,  to  sound  or  test  with  a  plumb-line. 

Plum,  a  fruit  (see  above).    Plumbed  (1  syl.),  plumb-ing. 

Plumb-er,  plum'.er,  a  worker  in  lead ;  plumber  and  glazier, 
gld'.zher,  a  man  who  does  lead-work  and  puts  glass  in 
•window-frames.     Plumb-line,  plumb-rule. 
(In  the  following  words  the  6  is  sounded:) 
Plumbean,  plum'.be.un;    plumbeous,  plum'.be.us,    adj. 
Plumbery,  pliim'.be.ry,   a    place   where   lead  is  manu- 
factured  into   waves  for  a  plumber ;      plumbic  acid, 
plum'Mk    as'sid,    per -oxide    of   lead;      plumbiferous, 
plum.ttf  '.e.rus,  producing  or  containing  lead. 

Plumbago,  pliim.bay'.go,  black-lead  or  graphite ;  plumba- 
ginous, plffm.bay'.djl.nus,  adj.;  plumbagine,  plum'.ba.- 
djin,  a  substance  extracted  from  the  roots  of  lead-wort. 

Plummet,  for  sounding  the  depth  of  water.   (See  Plummet.) 
Lat.  plumbago,  lead-ore,  plumbtus,  plumbosus,  full  of  lead,  plumbum. 
Plume  (1  syl.),  a  bunch  of  feathers,  to  dress  plumage,  to  pride 
[oneself  on],  as  I  plume  myself  on  my... ;  plumed  (1  syl.) 

Plum'-ing.     Plumm'-ing,  finding  the  direction  of  a  lode. 

Plum'-y,  feathery.    Plumm-y,  flavoured  like  a  plum. 

Plume-less.     Plume-let,  a  little  plume  (-Ut  dim.) 

Plumigenms,  plu.mlily'.t.rus,  feathered :  plumose,  plu'.miJse. 
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Plumiliform,  plu.mU'.l.form,  feather-shaped. 
Plumiped,  plu'.rrii.ped,  having  feathered  feet. 
Plumous,  plu.mus,  feathery;  plumosity,  plu.mos'.i.tij. 

Latin   plumfus,    plumXger,    pluml.pes   genitive  -pfdis,    plumosUas, 

plumosus,  full  of  feathers,  v.  plumdre,  pluma,  a  feather. 
The  original  gen.  case  of  the  1st  Lat.  declen.  was  -ai:  aulai,  plumai. 

Pltunmet,  plum'. met,  a  line  for  sounding  the  depth  of  water; 
plummet-line,  same  as  plumb-line,  a  line  for  testing  if 
work  is  "  true"  to  the  perpendicular  or  level. 
Plumming,  plum'.ming,  searching  with  a  mine-dial  where 

to  sink  a  shaft,  or  the  direction  of  a  lode.    Plum'-ing. 
The  substitution  of  m  for  b  in  these  words  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
connects  the  words  with  plum  (the  fruit)  instead  of  with  plumb  (lead). 
In  Spanish  there  is  the   same  inconsistency :    plumbed,  leaden, 
plomo,  lead,  plomada,  a  plumb,  the  lead  used  by  fishermen. 

Plump,  full  of  flesh,  well  filled  out,  to  make  plump,  to  blurt 
out,  to  hit,  to  fall  like  a  dead  mass,  to  give  an  undivided 
vote ;  plumped,  plump t ;  plump'-ing ;  plump'-er,  an 
undivided  vote ;  plump'-ly,  plump'-ness. 

German  plump;    Danish  plump,  v.  plumpe. 

Our  expression  "to  plump  out,"  i.e.,  blurt  out,  isplumpe  ud  mednogct. 

Plum.pxidding,  -pood'. ding  not  pud'. ding  (pood-  as  in  good). 
Plumule,  plu'.mule  or  plumula,  plu'.mu.lah  (in  Bot.),  a  germ'ule 
(2  syl.)  or  first  bud.     (Latin  plumula,  pluma,  with  dim.) 

Pluu'der,  spoils  of  war,  booty,  to  pillage ;  plundered,  pliin'.derd  ; 
plun'der-ing,  plun'der-er;  plun'der-age,  embezzlement 
of  goods  on  board  a  ship  (-age,  an  act  of;  Latin  agtre). 
German  plunder,  plunderer,  plundem,  plunderung.  The  word  was 
first  used  in  its  present  sense  by  the  soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
on  their  return  from  their  campaigns  (1630-40).  It  meant  robbing 
travellers  when  ransacking  their  luggage  under  pretence  of  search- 
ing for  the  papers  of  "  Malignants." 

Plunge  (1  syl.),  a  sudden  immersion,  to  dive  under  water,  to 
rush  heedlessly  into  an  undertaking;  plunged  (1  syl.), 
plungMng  (Rule  six.);    plung'-er,  one  who  plunges,  a 
piston  or  solid  brass  "  forcer"  of  a  pump ;  plunge-bath; 
plunge-pole,    the    piston-rod    of   a    pumping    engine ; 
plunging-fire,  the  fire  of  artillery  directed  downwards. 
Plungeon,  plun'.djon,  a  sea-fowl,  the  diver. 
Welsh  phvng,  a  plunge ;  French  plonger,  plongeon. 

Pluperfect  0?-  Preter-pluperfect  (in  Gram.),  that  tense  of  a  verb 
which  indicates  perfect  in  time  and  act  (sign  had). 

Plural,  plu'.v^l  (in  Gram.),  that  number  of  a  noun  which  implies 
more  than  one  object,  and  that  part  of  a  verb  which  is  in 
regimen  with  a  noun  plural  or  its  equivalent. 
Plurality,  pin.  pluralities,  plu.ral'.i.tiz,  more  than  one. 
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Pluralist,  plu'.rcil.ist,  holding  more  than  one  henefice. 
Plural-ise  (Rule  xxxi.),  plu'.ral.ize ;    plu'ralised  (3   syl.), 
plu'ralls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  plu'ralis-er ;  plural-ism,  -izm. 
Latin  plurdlis,  pluralttas.    Plurativus  num£rus,  the  plural  number. 
Pluri-,  plu'.ri-  (Latin  prefix),  several  (plus,  gen.  pluris). 
Pluri-lit'eral,  containing  more  than  three  letters. 

Multi-lat'eral,  having  more  than  four  sides. 
Latin  pluri-litera,  several  letters  ;  multi-lat#ra,  many  sides. 
Pluri-locular,  -lok'M.lar  (in  Bot.),  having  many  divisions 

containing  seeds,  as  the  orange  and  lemon. 
Latin  pluri-[plus  gen.  pluris]lociilus,  several  little  places  or  cells. 
Pluri-partite,  -par'.tlte  (in  Pot.),  deeply  divided  into  several 

nearly-distinct  portions. 
Latin  pluri-[plus  gen.  pluris] partitus,  parted  into  several  portions. 

Plus  (in  Arith.),  the  sign  + ,  signifying  addition :  thus  2  +  3 
means  2  and  3  are  to  be  added  together.    (Lat.  plus,  more.) 

Plutonian,  plu.to.ni.an,  adj.  of  Pluto  the  god  of  fire  and  the 
infernal  regions,  dark,  the  result  of  internal  fire  or  heat. 
Plutonist,  plu.to.nist,  one  who  ascribes  the  formation  of 
rocks  to  internal  heat  and  the  action  of  fire. 
Neptunist,  nep'.tu.nist,  one  who  ascribes  the  formation 

of  rocks  to  the  action  of  water. 

Plutonism,  plu'.to.mzm;  Neptunism,  nep'.tu.nizm,  the  geo- 
logical systems  of  the  plutonists  and  neptunists. 
Plutonic  rocks,  plu.ton'.tk...,  igneous  rocks  in  the  interior 
of  the  ear tli.     Volcan'ic  rocks,  igneous  rocks  consolidated 
on  the  earth's  surface,  products  erupted  from  volcanoes. 
Lat.  Pluto,  gen.  Plutonis;  Gk.  Plout6n,  king  of  the  infernal  regions. 
Plutus,  plu'.tus,  the  god  of  wealth.     Pluto,  the  god  of  hell. 

"Plutus,"Lat.K«<Ms;  Gk.Ploutos.  "Pluto,"  Lat.  Pfatto/  Gk.PtoMto». 
Pluvial,  plu'.vi.al,  rainy ;  pluvious,  plu'.m.us. 

Pluvia-meter,pZft.OT.a??i'.e.te?-,  a  rain-gauge;  pluvia-metrical, 
plum.d-met" .ri.Tiul,  pertaining  to  a  rain-gauge;  pluvia- 
met'rical.ly,  pluviam'etry  (not  pluviometry). 
These  are  hybrids  :  Latin  pltima,  rain,  Greek  metron,  a  gauge.  The 
Greek  compound  would  be  Ombrometer,  ombros,  rain  ;  we  have  as 
models  ^/A/3/)0-66/cos,  receiving  rain,  d/J-fipo-ipbpos,  bringing  rain. 

Ply,  to  work,  to  study' closely,  to  run  from  place  to  place  (said 
of  cabs  and  merchant  vessels);  plies  (R.-x.i.),plize;  plied, 
plide ;  ply'-ing;  pli'-er,  one  who  plies ;  pliers,  tweezers, 
a  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  a  drawbridge,  also 
spelt  plyers.  (The  original  meaning  of  ply  is  "  to  fold  "). 
Welsh  plyg,  a  fold,  v.  plygu,  plygiedydd,  pliers,  plygivr,  a  folder. 
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Pneumat-,  pneumato-  before  consonants,  pnenmo-  (Greek  pro- 

fixes),  nu'.mat-,  nu'.ma.to-,  wind,  air;    nu'.mo-,  the  lungs. 

Greek  pneuma,  genitive  pneumdtos,  wind,  air.    Pneum6n,  the  lungs. 

Pneumatics,  nu.mat'.iks,  the  science  which  treats  of  the 

mechanical  properties  of  air;  pneumat'ic  (adj.);  pneu- 

matical,  nu.mtit'.i-Ml;  pnemnatical-ly. 
Greek   pneuma,   wind,    air,    pncumi'ifikos,  pertaining  to   pneuma, 

[t&]pneumdtika  or  [\iC\pneumatike[i&chn&],  pneumatics. 
All  sciences  with  this  ending  (except  arithmetic,  logw,  magic,  music, 

and  rhetoric,  borrowed  from  the  French)  are  plural. 

Pneumato.cele  (not  -celle),  nu.mut' '.o.seel,  a  tumour  filled 

with  air.     (Greek  pneumato-,  k$U,  a  tumour.) 
Pneumato-logy,  nu.ma.tol'.o.djy,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  properties   of    elastic  fluids,    pneumato.logical, 
nu' '  .mu.to-lody' '.i.kiil ;  pneumatologist,  nu'.ma.tnl".o.djist. 
Greek  pncumMo-[pnQnma,]lffriGs,  treatise  of  air,  wind,  or  spirits. 
Pneumato-meter,    nu'.ma.tom".e.tcr,    an    instrument    for 
measuring  the  amount  of  air  inhaled  at  one  breath. 
Aneroid,  an'.e.roid,  the  air  barometer.    (See  Aneroid.) 
Barometer,  ba.rom'.e.ter,  an  air-pressure  gauge. 
Greek  baros  metron,  [an  instrument  to]  gauge  the  weight  [of  air]. 
Aerometer,  airrom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 

the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  a  gas. 
Greek  pneumMo-[pnoumsi]m£trdn,  a  breath  or  air  gauge. 
Pneumatosis,  nu'. ma.tr>". a~t$,  a  windy  swelling. 
Greek  pneumatdsis,  inflation  (pneuma,  gen.  pneumdtos,  wind). 
Pneumo-,  nu'.mo-.    Pneuma-,  pneumato-  before  consonants. 
Pnenmo-,  the  lungs.    Pneuma-,  pneumato-,  wind,  air. 
Gk.  pueum6n,  the  lungs;  pneuma,  gen.  pneumatos,  air,  wind,  spirit. 
Pneumo-gastric,  nu'. mo-gas". trik,  pertaining  to  lungs  and 
stomach ;  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  a  nerve  extending  over 
the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdo'men. 
Greek  pneumdn,  the  lungs,  gasttr,  the  belly. 

Pneumonia,    nu.md'.ni.ah,    inflammation    of    the    lungs ; 
pneumonitis,  mi'. mo.nl". fis,  (-Itis  denotes  inflammation). 
Pneumonic,  nu.mon'.lk.    Mnemonic,  ne.mon'.ik. 
Pneumonic,  pertaining  to  the  lungs,  pulmon'ic. 
Mnemonic,  aiding  the  memory ;  mnemonics,  rules  for . . . 
Pneumonitic,  nu'.mo. nit". ik,  adj.  of  pneumonitis. 
Greek  pneumOnia,  pneumdn,  genitive  pneumCnds,  the  lungs. 
Pneumo-thorax,  mi'.mo.rJu'/'.rax,  the  escape  of  air  into  the 

pleura  through  a  laceration  of  one  of  the  lun^s. 
Gk.  pneurti6n  ih6rax,  [air  from  the]  lungs  [into  the  pleura]  thorax. 
If  the  first  half  is  meant  for  pneuma-,  air,  and  the  word  means  "air 
into  that  part  of  the  thorax  called  the  pleura,"  it  is  a  blunder  and 
the  word  should  be  pneumato-thoTa*,  nu'.md.to-rhff'.rax. 
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Poach,  potch,  to  bag  game,  to  cook  eggs  by  breaking  them  into 

a  frying  pan ;  poached  (1  syl.),  poach'-ing,  poach'-er. 
"Poach"  (to  bag),  O.  E.  pocca,  a  bag.    "Poach"  (eggs),  Fr.  pocher. 
Pock,  a  pustule  on  the  skin  full  of  morbid  matter  in  an  eruptiva 

disease ;  pock-y,  pock'i-ness,  pock-mark.     (0.  E.  poc.) 
losket,  pok'.et,  a  small  pouch,  a  net  to  receive  a  billiard  ball, 
a  bag  [of  hops],  to  put  into  one's  pocket;    pock'et-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),   pocket-ing;    pocketful,  phi.   pocket-fuls; 
pocket-book,   pocket-glass ;    pocket-handkerchief,  plu. 
-handkerchieves  ;    pocket-knife,   plu.    pocket-knives ; 
pocket-money,  pocket-picking  or  pick-pocketing,  pick- 
pocket; pocket-pistol,  a  small  pistol,  a  pocket  brandy, 
flask.     To  pocket  an  affront,  not  to  resent  it. 
Old  Eng.  pocca,  a  bag ;  Fr.  pochette,  dim.  of  poche,  v.  empocher. 
Poco,  po'.kd  (in  Mus.),  a  little  less.    Piu,  pe'.oo,  a  little  more. 
Poco-animato,  -an'.i.mah".to,  ratLer  animated  (Italian). 
Poco-largo,  rather  slow  (Italian). 
Poco-meno,  -ma'. no,  somewhat  less  (Italian). 
Poco-piano,  -pe.ah'.no,  somewhat  softly  (Italian). 
Poco  piu  allegro,  -al.la'.gro,  a  little  quicker  (Italian). 
Poco  piu  lento,  a  little  slower  (Italian). 
Poco  presto,  rather  quick  (Italian). 

Poco  a  poco  crescen'do,  -kre.slien'.do,  gradually  increasing. 

Poco  a  poco  diminuen'do,  gradually  diminishing. 

Poco-curante,  pd'.kti-koo.rhanf'.ta,  paying  little  regard  to 

the  main  subject  and  "riding  off"  on  some  minor  point. 

P5d,  the  pericarp  or  seed-vessel  of  a  pea,  bean,  <fec.;  to  develop 

a  pod ;  perf.  podd'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  podd'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Welsh  pod,  v.  podi,  to  contain. 
Podagra,  pod'.a.grah  (not  po.dah' .grali),  the  gout;    podagric, 

po.dag'.rlk,  gouty,  troubled  with  gout. 
Greek  pM&gra  (pous,  genitive  pOdos  agra,  seizure  of  the  foot). 
Podesta,  po.des'.tah,  a  governor  of  Venice  or  Gen'oa  (Italian). 
Podge  (1  syl.),  porridge;  hodge-podge,  a  medley;  podg'-y. 
Podo-,  pod'.o-  (Greek  prefix),  a  support,  a  foot  (pous  podos). 
Podo-carp,  pod'.o.karp,  the  stem  supporting  the  fruit. 
Greek  p6do-[  potts,  genitive  p6dos]karpos,  fruit  on  a  support. 
Pod'o-cephalous,  -sef'.a.lus,  having  a  truss  of  flowers  on  a 

long  peduncle.    (Greek  podo-,  keplialS,  ahead.) 
Podo-gyne,  pod'.o.djln,  a  column  elevating  the  ovary. 
Greek  pddo-[pous,  genitive  p6dos}gunS,  a  support  to  the  ovary. 
Podo-phylline,  pod'.o-ftt".Kn,  a  cathart'ic  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  May-apples. 
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Podo-phyllum     (not     -phyliuni),    pod'.o-fil".lum     (not 

po.dof'M.lum),  the  May-apple  or  wild  lemon. 
Podophyllous,    pod'.o.ftt".lus,    having    the    locomotive 

organs  compressed  into  the  form  of  leaves. 
Greek  ptido-[pous,  genitive  pddos]phullon,  leaf  like  a  web-foot. 
Pod'o-sperm,  the  umbilical  cord  of  an  ovule  (3  syl.) 
Greek  pMo-[pous,  genitive  pfidos]sperma,  the  support  of  tlie  seed. 
Pod'o-sphenia,    -sfee'.ni.ah  (in    Geo.),   a   genus    of   fossil 

microscopic  plants  with  wedge-shaped  frustules  (2  syl.) 
Greek  pddo-[pous,  genitive  p6dos\spMn,  supporters  of  wedges. 
Pcecile,  pee'.si.lee,  a  colonnade  at  Athens  where  Zeuo  taught. 

Greek  poiJrite[stoa],  the  portico  decorated  [with  various  pictures]. 
Poem,  po'.em,  a  composition  iu  verse  (not  applied  to  dramas). 
Poet,  fern,  poet-ess,  a  writer   of  poetry.     Poet-laureate, 
law'.  re.  ate,  the  poet  pensioner  of  the  nation.     Poetaster, 
pu'.e.tus".ter,  a  petty  poet  of  no  merit. 
Poetry,  po'.S.try.    Poesy,  pd'.e.sy.    Posy,  plu.  posies,  ptj'.ztz. 
Poetry,  the  composition  of  a  poet  or  of  poets. 
Poesy,  the  gift  of  poetry,  the  poetic  faculty,  poetry. 
Posy,  a  motto  in  a  ring,  a  nosegay. 
Poetic,  po.&t'.ic  ;  poetical,  po.et'.t.kul;  poet'ical-ly. 
Poetics  (Eule  Ixi.),  po.et'.iks,  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats    of    poetry.      Poetise    (Rule    xxxi.),    pd'.e.tize  ; 
po'etlsed  (3  syl.),  po'etl8-ing  (Eule  xix.),  po'etls-er. 
Latin  poesis,  poSta,  poettta,  poetlcus  ;  Greek  poiima,  polesis,  poii'tSt 
(poifW,  to  make,  to  invent),  a  poet  is  an  inventor. 

Poh  !  po,  an  exclamation  of  contempt. 

Poignant,  poyn'.yant,  pungent,  piquant  ;  poignant-ly. 

Poignancy,  poyn'.yun.sy.  (Fr.poignant  ;  Latpungo,  to  prick.) 

Point  (1  syl.),  the  sharp  tip  of  an  instrument,  the  drift  of  a 

remark,  wit,  a  stop,  to  sharpen  to  a  point,  to  direct  with 

a  finger,  to  put  in  stops,  poiut-ed,  point-ing,  point-er. 

Pointed-ly,  pointed-ness.     Point-less,  pointless-ly,  -ness. 

Pointers,  two  bright  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  which  serve 

to  point  out  the  north  star.     Pointer,  a  sportsman's  dog. 

Point  (  sea  term),  to  work  the  end  of  a  rope  over  with  knittles. 

Pointsman,  point-work;    point  of  sight  (in  Perspectivt), 

the  point  which  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  opposite  tlio 

eye.    Vanishing  point,  the  point  which  is  supposed  to 

bound  the  sight  in  any  direction. 

Points  of  the  compass,  the  thirty-two  indications  on  the 

card  marked  with  letters  as  N.,  N.  by  E.,  N.N.E.,  <tc. 
Fr.  pointe,  v.  pointer;  Lat.  pttnctvm,  v.  punyo,  sup.  punctum,  to  prick, 
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Poise  (1  syl.),  a  regulating  power  or  weight,  to  balance,  to  make 

two  weights  balance ;  poised  (1  syl.),  pois'-ing  (K.  xix.) 
Welsh  pwys,  weight,  v.  pwyso,  pwyswr,  that  which  poises  a  weight. 
Poison,  poi'.son,  venom,  to  injure  or  lull  by  poison;  poi'soned 
(2  syl.),  poison-ing,  poison-er.     Poisoii-ous,  poi'. son.it* ; 
poisonous-ly,  poisonous-ness.  (Fr.  poison,  v.  cmpoisonner.) 
Poke  (1  syl.),  a  bag,  a  [bull's]  horn,  to  thrust  at  one  with  any- 
thing pointed,  to  feel  for  something  in  the  dark ;  poked 
(1  syl.),  pok'-ing  (Rule  xix.);  pok'-er,  one  who  pokes,  an 
iron  bar  for  stirring  a  fire  ;  poker-pictures,  pictures  made 
by  singeing  wood  with  a  hot  poker.     To  poke  fun  at,  to 
bamboozle.    To  poke  at,  to  grub  about,  to  thrust  at. 
' ' Poke "  (a  bag),  O.  Eng.  pocca.   "Poke"  (to  thrust  at),  Dutch  poken. 
Folacca,  po.luk'.kah,  a  three-masted  vessel  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    (A  blunder  for  Polacra  or  polacre.)    v.  Polka. 
Ital.  polacra;  Span,  polacre;  Fr.  polacre.    (The  word  is  Italian.) 
Polar,  po'.lar,  pertaining  to  the  poles ;    polar  bear  (white) ; 
polar-circle,  a  circle  drawn  round  each  pole  parallel  to 
the  equator,  that  round  the  north  pole  is  called  the 
;    arctic  circle  and  bounds  the  north  frigid  zone,  that  round 
the  south  pole  is  called  the  antarctic  circle  and  bounds 
the  south  frigid  zone  ;  polar  distance,  polar  clock. 
Polari-scope,  po.lur'ri.s'kope,  an  instrument  for  detecting 

and  exhibiting  polarised  light. 

(The  vowel  before  -scope  is  generally  o-,  but  peri-scope,  phanta-scope, 
polari-scope,  poly-scope,  and  tele-scope  are  exceptions.) 

Polarise  (Rule  xxxi.),  po'.lar.ize,  to  limit  the  reflexion  or 

transmission  of  light  to  one  or  two  planes ;    polarised 

(3  syl.);  polaris-ing  (R.  xix.), po'.lar.ize. ing;  po'larls-er. 

Polarisation,  po'.lar.i.zay".shun;  polarls'-able. 

Polarity,  po.lar'ri.ty,  the  property  which  certain   bodies 

possess  of  tending  towards  the  poles ;  polary,  po'.la.nj. 
Lat.  pdlaris  (pdlus,  the  pole).    Pr.  polaritd,  polarisation,  polariser. 
Pole  (1  syl.)    Pool.     Poll,  pole.    Poll,  pol  [a  degree  tripos]. 
Pole,  a  staff,  the  fourth  of  a  "chain,"  an  extremity  of  the 

earth's  axis,  a  native  of  Poland';  pole  star,  pole-axe. 
Pool,  standing  water.     (Old  English  pol,  a  lake.) 
Poll,  pole,  a  list  of  voters.     (Dutch  bol,  polle.) 
Poll,  the  non-honour  tripos.     (Greek  [hoi]  polloi.) 
"Pole"  (a  staff),  Old  Eng.  pol;  Lat.  pHlus,  a  pole  or  axle-tree. 
Pole-cat,  a  sort  of  weasel  very  destructive  to  poultry. 
Compoxinded  of  the  French  poule  chat,  the  poultry  cat. 
Folemarch,  pol'.e.mark,  a  military  commander  of  ancient  Grocer, 
subsequently  a  mngistrate  who  had  the  i>h:in>v  of  ^1  ranj-vrs 
iiinl  foreigners  (pnltmos  arclio*,  war-olii<'P. 
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Polemic,  po.lem'.lk;  polemical,  po.lcm'X.Ml,  controversial,  dis- 
putative ;  polem'ical-ly.     Polemics,  the  art  and  practice 
of  disputation ;  polemical  theology. 
Greek  poUmlcos,  p6l£mos,  war.     (-ics,  Rule  bd.) 
Polemo-scope,  an  instrument  for  seeing  without  being  seen , 
so  named  by  its  inventor  from  the  notion  that  it  would 
be  useful  in  time  of  war,  a  perspective  glass  for  viewing 
objects  not  directly  before  the  eye. 

(ireek  pdttmds  shtipeo,  I  view  the  battle  [being  myself  unseen]. 
Polenta,  po.len'.tah,  maize  or  chestnut  meal. 

Latin  polenta,  barley  flour  dried  and  then  fried  (pollen,  fine  flour). 
Polianthes,  pol' .i.untli"  .eez.    Polyanthus,  pol' .i.untli"  Ms. 

!'>•>!  ittnthes,  a   genus  of  flowers   containing   the  tuberose 

(being  natives  of  India  they  are  hothouse  plants). 
Polyanthus,  a  variety  of  tbe  primrose  so  called  because  it 

bears  many  flowers  on  one  stalk. 

"  Polianthes,"  Gk.  pfilis  antJios,  a  city  flower  (cultivated  in  towns). 
"  Polyanthus,"  Gk.  ptilus  anthos,  [bearing]  many  flowers, free-blooming. 

Police,  po.leesc',  a  body  of  men  appointed  to  preserve  order ; 
police-man,  oneof  the  police;  police-officer,  police-station. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  word  shows  it  to  be  French. 
French  police,  Greek  politffie  or  poteteia,  administration  of  a  city. 

Policy,  plu.  policies,  pol'.i.siz,  prudence,  a  schedule  stating  tlio 
terms  of  a  contract  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  the 
conditions  set  forth,  scheme  of  governing;  policy-holder, 
one  to  whom  the  policy  is  granted. 
French  police  [d'assurance],  Greek  ptiliteia,  civil  polity,  conditions. 

Polish,  pd'.lish,  pertaining  to  Poland.    Polish,  pol'.ish  (q.v.) 

Polish,  pol'.ish,  artificial   gloss,  elegance,  to  make  glossy,  to 
make  polite  in  manners;  polished  (2  syl.),  pol'ish-ing, 
pollsh-er;  polishing-iron,  -I'. on;  polishing.paste. 
Latin  politio  or  polltus,  v.  polio,  to  polish;  Greek  pJialos,  splendid. 

Polite,  po.Ute',  polished  in  manners;    polite'-ly,  polite'-ness, 

polite  literature.     (Latin  polltus,  polished,  refined.) 
Politese,  pol'.i.tcss"  (French),  Brummagem  politeness. 
Politics,  pol'a.tiks,  the  art  and  science  of  civil  government. 

Politic,  of  good  policy.     Political,  pertaining  to  politics; 

polit'ical-ly ;  politician,  pol' '.i.tish" '.an. 

Polity,    pol'.i.ty,    civil    constitution.      Policy,    prudence., 

scheme  of  government;  political  econ'omy,  the  science 

of  iisiii^  to  the  best  advantage  the  resources  of  a  nation. 

Lat.  pol'dlca,  politico;  Gk.  polinkos  (fiolH<'a,  a  citizen,  p&Hs,  a  city) 

Of  sciences,  only  five  end  in  -ic,  ten  times  that  number  end  in  -<>•.-,• 

The  five  (arithmetic,  logic,  ma<j'u;  music.  rhdvrwueJ&re  from  the  Fr! 

59—2 
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Polka,  pole'. kali,  &  Polish  dance;    pulk,  to  dance  tlie  polka; 
polk'-ing,  polked  (1  syl.)  (Contraction  of  polacca  [dance].) 
Poll,  pule.    Poll,  pol.    Pole  (1  syl.)     Fool. 

Poll,  pole,  a  head,  a  register  of  voters,  a  declaration  by 
votes,  a  place  where  votes  are  taken,  to  vote,  to  register 
a  vote,  to  lop  the  top  of  trees ;  polled  (1  syl.) ;  poll-ing, 
pole'-ing;  poll-book,  pule...  (not^oJ);  poll-clerk,  -tax. 
A  polled  cow,  poled. ..,&  cow  without  horns;  polled  cattle. 
Poll,  pol,  the  degree  list  at  Cambridge  without  honours. 
A  contraction  of  the  Greek  [Taoi]polloi,  the  many ;  the  honour  tripos 
consists  of  Wranglers,  Senior  optitaes,  and  Junior  opttrnes. 

Pole  (1  syl.),  a  staff,  &c.    (Old  Eug. pol;  Lat. polus.) 
Pool,  a  lake,  a  sheet  of  standing  water.     (Old  Eng.  pol.) 
"Poll"  (a  head),  same  as  bowl,  so  "skull"  is  also  a  drinking  vessel. 
Pollard,  pol'. lard,  a  tree  which  has  had  the  head  lopped  off; 

pollard-ed,  pol'-lar.ded.    (See  above  Poll,  a  head.) 
Pollen,  pol'.len,  the   fecundating   dust  of  flowers,  fine   bran; 

pollenarious,  pol'.lc.nair"ri.us,  consisting  of  fine  meal. 
Pollenine,  pol' .le.nlne,  from  the  pollen  of  certain  plants. 
(The  following  have  i  instead  of  e,) 

Pollinar,  pol'.li.nar,  covered  with  pollen ;  pollinose,  pol'.li.- 
noze,  full  of  pollen ;   pollinic,  pol'.li.riik,  adj.  of  pollen ; 
polliniferous,  pol'.ll.nlf'.e.ras,  containing  pollen ;    pol- 
linia,  poLlln' .i.ah,  agglutinated  pollen. 
Lat.  pollen,  gen.  pollinis;  Gk.  pale,  fine  meal  (pallo,  to  bolt  flour). 
Pollack,  pol'.lak,  one  of  the  cod  family.    Polack,  pij'.lak,  a  Pole. 
"Pollack,"  German  polldk.      "Polack,"  German  polak. 
("He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice."  Hamlet  i.  1.) 

Pollute, poLlnte',  to  make  foul ;  pollut'-ing  (R.  xix.),  pollut'ing-ly, 

pollut'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  pollut'ed-ly,  pollut'ed-ness. 
Pollution,  pol.lu'.sJiun ;  pollut'-er. 

Lat.  pollutio,  poliutus,  v.  polluo  supine  pollutum ;  Gk.  pli6lun6. 
Pollux,  pol'. lux,  a  bright  star  in  Gem'mi.     Castor  and  Pollux, 

a  constellation,  two  allied  felspar  minerals. 
Latin  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin  brothers,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 
Polonaise,  pol'.o.naze",  a  dress,  a  piece  of  music  with  three 

crotchets  in  a  bar,  the  polacca.     (Fr.  polonaise,  Polish.) 
Poltroon,  pol.troon',  a  coward,  a  dastard ;  poltroon'-ery. 
French  poltron,  poltronnerie  ;  Spanish  poltron,  poltroneria. 
Poltron,  a  bird  of  prey  with  the  talons  of  the  hind-toes  cut  off  to  pre- 
vent its  flying  at  game  (Lat.  pollfce  truncato,  deprived  of  its  talons). 
Not  "one  who  cuts  off  a  ringer"  to  disqualify  himself  for  war. 
Poly-,  pol'lc-  (Gk.  prefix),  many,  having  many,  much  (polus). 
Poly-acoustic,  -a.kow'.stik  (not  -a.koo'.stik),  an  instrument 

for  multiplying  sound,  sound  multiplying. 
Greek  pdht-['polu.s}a];o'ust?.kos  (f<?;ou6,  to  hear). 
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Poly-adelph,  -a.delf,  a  plant  with  stamens  united  by  nla- 
ments  in  more  than  two  bundles ;  poly-adelphian, 
-a.del'.fi.an ;  poly-adelphous,  -a.del'.fus;  poly-adel'phia. 

Greek  }idlu-[polns]adolphos,  a  brother.  Linnasus  termed  stamens  the 
(in'iria  or  male  organs  of  plants,  and  stamens  in  bundles  he  termed 
adelphia,  a  brotherhood.  The  pistils  he  termed  gynia,  the  female 
organs,  from  Greek  gun&,  woman. 

Poly-an'der,  an  hermaphrodite  plant  witE  more  than  twenty 
stamens ;  poly-andrian,  -un'.dri.un ;  poly-androus, 
-un'.drus.  (Greek  polus  aner,  gen.  andros,  many  a  man.) 

Linnreus  termed  the  "stamens"  the  male  organs  of  plants  (v.s.) 

Poly-anthus,  plu.  -anthuses,  -anth'.us,  plu.  -anth'.us.ez,  a 
variety  of  the  primrose.  (Gk.polu-  antltos,  rnauy-flowered.) 

Poly-archy,  -ar'.ky,  government  by  the  many.  Monarchy, 
inon'.ar.ky,  government  vested  in  a  single  ruler. 

Greek  pdlu-[po\us]arche,  sovereignty  of  the  many. 

Greek  m0nJa>ono&]arcM,  sovereignty  [vested  in]  one  only. 

Poly-car'pon,    the    four-leaved    all-seed ;      poly-carpous, 
-kar'.pus;  poly-carpic,  -kar'.plk.  (Gk.polus,  karpos,  seed.) 
Poly-cephalous,  -scf'.a.lus,  capped  by  many  like  parts. 
Greek  pdlu-[polus]l;<:phali,  many  a  head. 
Poly-chord,  -kord,  a  bow-instrument  with  ten  strings. 
Greek  j>6lu-[i>olus]c}iordg,  many  a  string. 
Poly-chroite,  po.llk'.ro.ite,  the  colouring  matter  of  saffron 

which  exhibits  clivers  hues  when  acted  oil  by  re-agents. 
Greek  p6hi-[polus]cliroiz6,  I  give  many  a  colour. 
Poly-chrome,  -krijine,  a  substance  obtained  from  quassia- 
wood  and  the  horse  chestnut,  which  gives  to  water  the 
quality  of  exhibiting  great  play  of  colour;  poly-chromatic, 
-kn'.mat'.ik,  iridescent;   poly.chromy,  po.llh'.ro.my,  the 
art  of  colouring  statuary,  architectural  colouring. 
Greek  p(Hu-[polns]chroma,  many  a  colour. 
Poly-cotyledon,   -k8t'.f.lee"jHin,  having    more    than    two 
seed-lobes ;  poly-cotyledonous,  -kot' ' .i.lee" .do.nfis. 
Mono-cotylo'doa,  having  only  one  seed-lobe. 
Di-cotyle'clon,  having  1u~o  seed-lobes. 
Gk.  mono-  (only  one),  di-  (two),  polu-  (many),  JcotuUMn,  a  socket. 
Poly-cracy,  po.lik'.rii.*y,  mobocraoy,  the  rule  of  the  mob. 
Greek  ptjlu-[pol\is]k)-at6sis  (v.  krateti),  government  of  the  mob. 
Poly-dipsia,  pol'.i.dip".si.al!,  exceeding  thirst  (a  disease). 
Greek  p6lu-[pol\i:i]dipsa,,  much  thirst. 
Poly-embryony,  -em'.brt.n.ny,  more  than  one  embryo  in  the 

same  seed;  poly-embryonic,  -cm'.bri.on".ik. 
Greek  pdlu-[po\ns]embr((dn,  many  nn  embryo. 
Poly-gala,  pfi.lltj'.a.lah,  the  milk-jihuit. 
Gk.  pdlv-,  g«.la,  milk,  being  supposed  to  increnjc  {he  milk  of  cattlo. 
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Poly-gamy,  po.lig'.u.mi/,  having  more  than  one  living  wife; 

polygamous,  po.  liy'.a.mus  (adj.);  polygamist,  -lig'  .u.miat. 
Greek  ptilu-[polTi$]gamtis,  more-than-one  marriage. 
Polyg-archy,  pol'.i.gar.ky,  government  of  the  many.     (A 

blunder  for  polyarchy  or  poliarchy.) 

"Polyarchy,"  Greek  p6lu-[polus]arcM,  mob  government. 
"  Poli-archy,"  Greek  p6li-[poli$]arch6,  [chief]  city  magistrate. 

Poly-gastria,  -gas'.tri.ah,  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 

infusoria.     They  are  devoid  of  spinal  marrow  and  of  both 

vascular  and  respiratory  organs,  but  have  manyjatoraachs. 

Ehrenherg  erroneously  called  them  polygas'trica  ;  poly- 

gastric,  -gas'.trik,  one  of  the  polygastria,  (adj.) 
Greek  p8lu-tpol\i$]gast$r,  many  stomachs. 
Poly-genous,  po.lidg'.e.nus,  consisting  of  many  kinds. 
Greek  pdlu-[polaa]g#nos,  many  kinds. 
Poly-glot,  a  book  containing  several  versions  of  the  same 

text.    The  bible  in  several  languages. 
Greek  p6lu-[polus]glotta,  many  a  tongue. 
Poly-gon,  a  figure  with  more  than  four  angles  and  sides; 

polygonal,  po.lig'.o.nal;  polygonous,  po.ttg'.o.nus. 

Poly-gonom'etry,  the  measurement  of  polygons. 
Greek  p6lu-[po\\is]g6)iia,  many  an  angle  ;  metrtin,  a  measure. 
Poly-gonum,  po.Kg'.o.num,  buck-wheat. 
Greek  ptflu-gdnu,  many  knees  (because  it  has  many  knots). 
Poly-gram,  a  figure  consisting  of  many  lines. 
Greek  pdlu-[po\ns]gramm£,  many  a  line. 
Poly-graph,  -grcif,  an  instrument  for  multiplying  the  tran- 

scripts of  a  written  document  or  letter;   poly-graphic, 

-graf'.ik;  poly-graphical,  -gruf'.i.lutl. 

Poly-graphy,  po.Kg'.ra.fy,  the  art  of  writing  in-various 

ciphers,  the  art  of  reading  ciphers. 
Greek  p6lu-[polns]graph6,  I  write  many  [letters  or  ciphers]. 
Poly-gyn,  pol'.l.djin,  a  plant  with  several  pistils  or  distinct 

styles;  poly-gynian,  -djin'.t.an;  poly-gynous,  po.lldg'.- 

i.niis  ;  poly-gynia,  pol'  .i.djm"  .i.ah. 
Greek  pdlus  gunia,,  many  female  organs. 
Linnseus  called  "  pistils  "female  organs,  and  "stamens"  male  organs. 

Poly-halite  (not  -hallite),  pol'.i.ha.lite,  a  mineral  so  called 

from  the  number  of  salts  which  enter  into  its  composition. 

Greek  pdlus  hals,  genitive  balds  (not  -hallos),  many  salts. 

In  Greek  this  h  could  not  be  introduced.       We  have  for  models 

iro\vapfji6via.    (not    iro\vap/ji:6via),    from    TTO\I/J    ap/j,ovia  ; 

not    TToX^tTTTTOS,    &C. 


Poly-hedron,  pol',i.hed".ron,  a  solid  figure  with  many  sides, 
a  multiplying  glass  with  several  plane  surfaces  disposed 
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in  a  o,n\vx  form;  poly-hed'ral  ;   poly-hedrous  -hed'.rus 
(Greek  polus  hedron,  many  a  side). 
The  spelling  of  this  word  is  not  possible  in  Greek  (see  above). 
Puly-hymnia,  -Mm'.rii.ah  (better  Polym'nia),  muse  of  lyric 

poetry.  (In  Greek  iro\6/j.i>La,  polus  humnos.) 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  introduce  the  h  in  Greek. 
Poly-morph,  pol'.i.morf,  a  tribe  of  shells  of  divers  shapes; 

p  ly-morphic,  -mor'-fik;  poly-morphous,  -mor'.fus. 
Greek  pSlu-[polns]morpM,  of  divers  shapes. 
Poly-nesia,  -nee'.zl.ah,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific; 

poly-nesian,  -nee'.zi.an  (adj.)i  pertaining  to  Polynesia. 
Greek  pdlu-[po\.\is]n£s6s,  many  islands. 

Poly-nornial,  -no'.mi.al,  an  algebraic  expression  consisting 
of  many  terms  :  as  a  +  b  +  c  +  d  +  ,  &c. 
Poly-onomous,  -on'.o.mus,  having  many  names  or  titles  ; 

poly-on'omy,  a  variety  of  names. 

Greek  pOlu-[pol'ns}dnd'ma,  many  names.  The  cognate  words  anonym, 
eponym,  pseudonym,  synonym  should  have  been  models. 

Poly-optron,  -op'.tron,  a  glass  through  which  objects  appear 
multiplied  but  diminished  in  size.  (See  Polyscope.) 

Greek  j?(5Ju-[polus]op{omai,  I  see  many  objects. 

Poly-orama,  pol'.i.o.rah".mah,  a  view  of  many  objects. 

Greek  ptilu-[poln»]horama,  a  view  of  many  objects. 

According  to  our  usual  method  this  word  should  be  polynorama.' 

Polyparia,  pol'.i-pair'ri.ah,  a  coral,  so  called  because  it  is 
the  production  of  polypes  (2  syl.) 

Latin  pdlypw  p&rire,  a  polyp  produces  it. 

Polyp,  pol'.ip  or  polype  (French),  pol'.ip,  plu.  polyps  or 
polypes,  pol'.ips,  an  animal  with  many  feet,  generally 
applied  to  those  radiate  water-animals  which  have  many 
tentacles  or  foot-like  'organs  1'ound  the  mouth. 

Greek  j><5ht-[polus]i>Mts,  many  a  foot  ;  French  polype. 

Puly-petalous,  -pet'.u.liis,  having  many  petals. 

Greek  p6lu-[pol\i$]ptt(i!dn,  having  many  flower-leaves. 

Poly-phagous,  po.lif'.u.gus,  omnivorous.    (Gk.  phago,  I  eat.) 

Poly-pharmacy,  -far'.ma.sy,  medicines  of  many  ingredients. 
Greek  pdlu-[fo\\is]pharmdkdn,  many  medicines  [mixed]. 

Poly-phony,  po.Kf'.o.ny,  multiplicity  of  sounds  as  in  echoes, 
polyphonous,  po.Kf'.o.nus  ;    polyphonic,  pol'  '.i.fon"  '.ik  ; 
polyphouist,  po.lif'.o.nlst,  a  ventriloquist. 
Greek  polu-[polus]pMnf,  many  a  sound. 

Poly-phore,  pol'.i.for  (in  Bot.),  a  receptacle  with  many 
ovaries.  (Greek  pohis  pherd,  I  bear  many  [ovaries].) 

Poly-phyllous,  po.llf  .il.lus,  many-leaved. 
Greek  p6lu-[pdlns]phulldn,  many  a  leaf. 
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Poly-pode,  pol'.i.pod,  the  milleped  or  wood-louse. 

Greek  pdlu-[polns]pous,  genitive  pddos,  many  a  foot. 
Poly-podium,  pol' '.i.po" '.di.um,  a  genus  of  ferns. 

Greek  polus  pous,  genitive  pddos,  many  feet.    So  called  because  Its 
root  creeps  by  numerous  fibres  or  feet. 

Poly-porous,  po.lip'.o.rus,  full  of  pores;  polyp'orus,  a  fun- 
gus which  produces  the  dry-rot. 

Polyporite,  po. lip'. o. rite,  a  fossil  fungus  (coal  measures). 
Greek  p8lM-[$ol\is]p<jr6s,  many  passages  or  pores.  (-He,  a  fossil.) 
Poly-prismatic,  -priz.mut'Jili,  having  crystals  presenting 

numerous  prisms  in  a  single  form. 

Gieek  j>d£M-[polus]  and. prismatic.     "Prism,"  Greek  %>risma,  v.  prid, 
to  saw  asunder.    A  prism  is  cut  in  every  direction. 

Poly-ptychodon,  pol'.ip.tik".o.don,  a  fossil  sea-lizard. 
Gk.  ptilu-ptudu  odous  gen.  odontos,  having  teeth  with  many  folds. 
Poly-pus,  plu.  polipi.     Polype,  pin.  polypes. 

Polypus,  pol'.i.piis,  a  fleshy  tumour  formed  in  the  nose. 
Polype,  pol'.ip,  a  worm-like  animal  with  many  tentacles. 
Polypous,  p&l'.Lpus,  resemhling  a  polypus,  having  many 

feet  or  roots.     (Greek  polu-pous,  many  footed.) 
The  distinction  between  polype  and  polypus  is  not  rigidly  observed. 
The  animal  is  called  both,  but  the  tumour  only  polypus. 

Poly-rhizous,  -ri'.zus,  possessing  many  rootlets. 
Greek  p$lu-[polTis]rhiza,  many  a  root.    In  Greek  the  aspirate  would 
be  expressed  by  doubling  the  r,  as  in  iro\vppa<plis,  iro\ijppr]i>, 
•7roAi5/>/>o5os,  iroXijppoOos,  &c. 
Poly-scope,  pol'.i.skopc,  a   glass   through  which   objects 

appear  multiplied.     (Sec  Polyoptron.) 
Greek  p6lu-[polus]sc6pgd,  I  view  many  things  [for  one]. 
Poly-sepalous,  -sep'.a.lus,  [a  calyx]  having  separate  sepals. 
Greek  pdlu-  with  "sepal,"  the  leaf -like  division  of  the  calyx. 
Poly-sperm,  [a  pericarp],  a  plant  containing  many  seeds; 

poly-spermous,  pol". i.sper". mils,  many-seeded. 
Greek  pdlu-[pol\is]sperma,  [having]  many  seeds. 
Poly-stigma,  -stig'.mah,  a  brown  fungus  found  on  sloe  and 
birdcherry  leaves;    poly-stigmous,   -stig'.mus,   [flowers] 
with  many  carpels  each  originating  a  stigma. 
Greek  pVlu-[i>o\us}stirima,,  many  a  stigma. 
Poly-style,  pol.i.stUe,  having  many  columns ;  poly-stylous, 

-stlMs,  [an  ovary]  with  several  styles. 
Greek  2><5Z«-[polus]i£tiWs,  a  column,  pillar,  or  style. 
Poly-syllable,  •sil'.la.b'l,  a  word  of  more  than   three  syl- 
lables; poly-syllabic,  -sil.lub'.ik  (not  -sil'.la.bik). 
Greek  ^oht-[polus]sH?MW,  many  a  syllable. 
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Poly-syndeton,  -stn'.de.ton,  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction : 

as  We  have  ships,  and  men,  and  money,  and  stores. 
Greek  pdlusundtttis  (pdlus  sunditOs,  many  connecting  words). 
Poly-synthetic,  -sin.thet' '.ik,  grammatical .  agreement   but 
verbal    differences;      poly-synthetical,    -sin'thet'.i.kal; 
poly-synthesis,  -sin'.rhe.sls ;  poly-synthecism,  -stern. 
Greek  polu-[pol\is]suntMsis,  agreement  of  many  [languages]. 
Pory-technic,  -tek'.mk,  a  scientific  institution  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  all  sorts  of  inventions  and  contrivances. 
Greek  p6lu-[polvs]techn£,  [exhibition  of]  numerous  arts. 
Puly-thalamia,  -rha.lam'.i.ali,  a  numerous  order  of  minute 
shell-animals  each  shell  consisting  of  a  series  of  chambers. 
Poly-thalamous,  -Tlud'.a.mus,  multilocular. 
Greek  p6lu-[yo}\is]thalamus,  many  chambered  [shell-fish]. 
Poly-theism,  -rhc'jzm,  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  gods ; 
poly-theist,  -rhv'.ist;    poly-theistic,   -rhe.ls'.iik ;    poly- 
theistical,  -rhc.is'.ti.kul;  poly-theis'tical-ly. 
Greek  p6lu-[polus]theos,  many  gods. 
Poly-tomous,  po.lU'.o.mns  (in  Bot.),  [a  leaf]  subdivided  but 

not  jointed  to  the  petiole  (3  syl.)  or  foot-stalk. 
Greek  p<5£u-[polus]Wm<S,  much  cutting-down  or  sub-division. 
Poly-zoa,  pol'.i.zo".ah,  a  numerous  class  of  molluscs  and 
plant  -  like     animals    chiefly    inhabitants    of   the    sea ; 
poly-zoon,  -zd'.on,  one  of  the  polyzoa. 
Greek  pdlu-[folns]z6dn,  the  many  living-animals. 
Poly-zonal,  -zO'.niil,  [a  lens]  with  many  zones  or  rings. 
Greek  ptilti-[])olus]--6n6,  many  belts  or  rings. 
Pom-,  pomi-  (Latin  prefix),  pome-  (French  prefix),  apple. 
Pomade,  po.mdhd',  perfumed  ointment  for  the  hair. 
French  pommade  (pommej ;  Latin  pomum.    (See  pomatum.) 
Pomander,  po.mun'.der,  a  scent-ball,  a  pouncet-box. 
French  pomme  d'  ambre,  apple  of  amber ;   Latin  pomum. 
Pomace,  po.ma.cc',   apples   crushed,   the  refuse  of   cider- 
pressings  ;  pomaceous,  po.may' .slms  (Rule  Ixvi.) 
Pomatum,  po.may' .turn,  an  ointment  once  made  of  crushed 
apples,  rose-water,  and  lard;  pomatumed,  •po.may'.tumd, 
dressed  with  pomatum.     (Latin  puimnn.) 
Pome-citron,  pom.slt'.ron,  a  citron  apple. 
French  pomme  citron  ;  Latin  pomum  citrinus. 
Pome-granate,  pom.rjrnn'.atc,  a  fruit,  a  tree. 
Ital.  porno  grana! o ;  Lat.  pijinuiii  grann'um,  a  fruit  full  of  seeds. 
Pome-roy,  prnn.roif  or  pouic-royal,  an  apple. 
French  pomme  dc  rot/,  the  royal  jpple  or  king  pippin. 
Pomi-ferous,  po.nuf'.e.rus,  apple-bearing. 
Latin  pomi-[j>f>mt(m  grn.  pomftf'rcns,  bearing  apples. 
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Pommel,  pum'.mel,  the  knob  of  a  sword-hilt,  the  protube- 

rant part  of  a  saddle.    Pummel,  to  beat. 
French  pommeau,  pommelle  (pomme,  an  apple)  ;  Latin  pdmuin. 
"Pummel"  (to  thump),  Welsh  pwmplaw,  pwmpio. 

Pomo-logy,  po.mol'.o.djy,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  rearing 
fruit;  pomological,  po'.mo.lodg".i.Ml;  pomologist,  po.- 
mol'.o.djist,  one  skilled  in  pomology. 

This  hybrid  is  indefensible.  It  is  meant  to  be  Latin  pomum  and 
Greek  Itigtis,  a  discourse  on  fruits.  The  Greek  karpos  is  quite  well 
known,  and  karpology  or  carpology  would  be  a  good  compound. 

Poinp,  ostentation;  pompous,  pom'.  pits,  grandose;  pompous-ly. 
Pomposity,  pom.pos'.i.ty,  self-display,  vain  ostentation. 
Latin  pomposttas,  pomposus;  Italian  pompa,  pomposo,  pomposita. 
Pompion,  pom'.pi.on,  a  pumpkin.     (Dutch  pompeon.) 
Pomposo  (Ital.),  pom.po'  '.so,  a  pompous  person,  (in  Mus.),  stately. 
Poncho  (Spanish),  pon'.tcho  (not  pon'.ko),  an  overcoat  for  men. 
It  is  simply  a  large  blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for 
the  head,  used  chiefly  by  Spanish  Americans. 
Pond,  a  small  piece  of  still  water.  (Old  Eng.  pynd[ari],  to  pound.) 

The  idea  is  "water  pounded"  or  "water  in  a  pound." 
Ponder,  pon'.der,  to  consider;  pondered,  pon'.derd;  pon'der-ing, 

ponder.er,  pon'der-able,  pon'derable.ness,  pon'deral. 
Ponderability,  pon'.de.raMl".1.ty.    Ponderous,  pon'.de.rus  ; 
pon'derous-ness,pon'derous-ly;  ponderosity,  -de.ros".i.ty. 
Lat.  pondgrosttas,  pondfrosus,  pondfrare,  to  weigh  (  pondus,  a  weight). 
Poniard,  poin'.yard,  a  dagger,  to  stab  ;  pon'iard-ed  (K.  xxxvi.), 
pon'iard-ing.     (We  preserve  the  French  pronunciation, 
but  not  the  French  spelling,  poignard,  a  dagger.) 
Pontage,  pon'.tage,  toll  for  passing  a  bridge  or  for  keeping  it  in 
repair.     (L&Lpons,  gen.pontis,  a  bridge,  with  -age;  a  toll.) 
Pontic,  pon'.tih,  pertaining  to  the  Pontus  or  Black  Sea. 

Latin  pontlcus,  adj.  of  Pontus  ;  Greek  pontos,  the  deep,  pontikus: 
Pontifex,  pon'.ti.fex,a  high  priest;  pontiff,  pon'Mf,  the  pope; 
pontifical,  pon.tif  .i.kul  ;  pontifical-ly  ;  pontific,  -tlf'.ik  ; 
pontificate,  pon.tif'.l.kate,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  pontiff. 
Varro  says:   "A  ponto  faciendo,  nain  ab  iis  Sublicius  est  factus 
primum  et  restitutus  ssepe,  cum  ideo  sacra  et  uls  ct  cis  Tiberim 
fiant"  (de  lAmgua  Lat,  iv.  15.    See  also  Diony.  ii.  73,  iii.  45). 

Pontine,  pon'.tine,  as  "  pontine  marshes  "  sea-fens  near  Home. 
Latin  Pomptlnte  paludes,  so  named  from  Pontia  or  Pompetia,  a  city 
of  the  Volscians,  whence  Pomptinus  ager. 

"Pontoon,  pon.toon',  a  flat-bottomed  boat  or  temporary  bridge  ; 

pontonier,V»r'--'l<^'>  a  soldier  in  ~^&  of  a  pontoon; 
pontoon-bridge  ;  pontoon-carriage,  -car'rage. 
French  ponton,  pontonnier  (Latin  pons,  genitive  pontis,  a  bridge). 
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Pony,  plu.  ponies,  po'.mz,  a,  small  variety  of  horse,  £25,  iu 

Vingt-et-un  the  person  on  the  right-hand  of  the  dealer. 
"Pony"  (in  cards),  Latin  pone,  [the  person]  behind  [the  dealer]. 
French  poney  is  from  the  English  word,  Welsh  pwn,  a  pack  or  burden, 

with  dim.,  "  a  little  [beast]  of  burden,"  a  little  pack  [horse]. 
Poodle,  poo'.d'l,  a  shaggy  water-spaniel,  a  small  dog  with  long 

curling  hair.     (Dutch  poedel-hond,  a  rough  water-dog.) 
Pooh!  poo;  pooh,  pooh!  an  exclamation  of  disapproval. 
Pool.     Poule.     Pole.     Poll,  pole.    Poll,  pol.    Pull.     Pule. 
Pool,  a  lake.     (Old  English  p6l.) 
Ponle,  pool,  the  collective  stakes  in  certain  games  (also 

spelt  pool),  one  of  the  figures  in  a  quadrille. 
"Poule"  (in  billiards,  &c. ),   "vicnt,  sans  doute,  de  ce  que  dans 

1'origine  1'enjeu  6tait  une  poule"  fBouilletJ. 

"La  Poule"  (in  quadrilles),  so  called  from  the  nnisic  produced  by 
Julien,  in  1802,  the  second  part  of  which  began  with  the  imita- 
tion of  a  cackling  hen  or  cock-crow. 

Pole,  a  staff,  the  extremity  of  the  earth's  axis.   (0.  E.  pol.) 
Poll,  pole,  a  head  (same  as  bowl,  so  "  skull"  is  also  a  bowl). 

Poll,  pol,  the  ordinary  degree  list  in  Cambridge  University. 
Greek  [hoi]polloi,  the  many  (not  the  honoured  "few"). 
Pull  (to  rhyme  with  bull,  full),  to  tug.     (0.  E.  pull[ian].) 
Pule  (1  syl.),  to  whimper,  to  whine.     (French  piaulcr.) 
Poop.     Pope  (1  syl.)    Pup,  a  sudden  report.     (See  Pope.) 

Poop,  a  deck  raised  over  the  after-part  of  the  spar-deck; 
pooped  (1  syl.),  drenched  by  a  sea  breaking  over  the  stern. 
French  poupe,  the  stern  of  a  ship ;  Latin  puppis,  a  ship,  the  stern. 
Poor,  poor.    Pore  (1  syl.)    Paw. 

Poor,  poo'r  (not  por\  the  needy,  mean,  not  fertile,  lean, 
wretched ;    poor'-ly,  poor'-ness.     The  poor,  the  needy 
collectively  considered.     A  poor-house,  an  alms-house. 
Poor-laws,  poor-rates;  poor-spirited,  cowardly. 
Poverty,  pov'.er.ty,  impecuniosity. 
Pauper,  paw'.per,  one  who  subsists  on  charity. 
Pauperise  (R.  xxxi.),  paw'.p£.T%ze,  to  reduce  to  poverty : 
pauperised  (3  syl.),  pauperls.iiig  (R.  xix.)  Pauper-ism. 
Pore  (1  syl.),  an  opening  in  the  skin,  to  look  steadily. 
Paw,  a  soft  foot  with  claws.     (Welsh  pawen.) 
"Poor,"  French  pauvre,  pauvrett,  pauvret,  pauperism;  Latin  pauper, 

IMiipertas,  paup<!ries,  paupfrdre  (Greek  pa(hros). 
"Pore,"  French  pore;  Latin  p6rus;  Greek  pdrtis,  a  passage. 
Pi>p,  an  explosive  report,  to  make  a  pop,  to  come  suddenly  [on 

one],  suddenly ;  popped,  popt ;  popp'-ing,  pop-gun. 
To  pop  off,  to  disappear  suddenly. 
To  go  off  with  a  pop,  to  make  an  explosive  noise. 
To  pop  the  question,  to  ask  a  woman  to  become  one'a  wife, 
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Pope  (1  syl.)    Poop,  the  stern  of  a  ship  (q.v.)    Pop  (see  above). 
Pope,  the  bishop  of  Eome ;  pope-dom,  -dum,  the  office  or 
dignity  of  pope.    Popery,  po'.pe.ry,  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.    Popish,  po'.pish  (Rule  xix.) ;  popish-ly. 
Pope-joan,  -djone,  a  game  at  cards. 
The  pope's  eye,  a  fatty  gland  in  a  leg  of  mutton. 
ft.  pope  (of  the  Gk.  church),  pape  (of  the  Lat.  church) ;  0.  E.  p«j*i. 
Latin  pdpa,  one  who  offers  sacrifice  ;  papa,  the  pope  ;  Gk.  pappai. 
Popinjay,  pop'.m.djay,  a  fop,  a  coxcomb,  a  parrot. 

Span,  papagayo,  a  parrot ;  Fr.  papcgai;  African  babaga,  a  cockatoo. 
Poplar,  pop'.lar,  a  tree.     Popular,  poppu.lar,  in  public  favour. 

" Poplar,"  Lat.  populus.      "Popular,"  Lat.  populus,  the  people. 
Poplin,  pop'.lin,  a  cloth  made  of  silk  and  worsted.    (Fr.papeline.) 

First  manufactured  at  Avignon,  "sfijour  des  papes"  (Eouillct). 
Poppet,  pop'. pet,  a  term  of  endearment  to  young  children. 

Puppet,  Fr.  poupte,  a  doll ;  Latin  pupus,  a  little  boy,  a  puppet. 
Poppy,  phi.  poppies,  pop'.piz,  a  plant;  poppy-head,  -oil. 

Old  English  pupig  or  popig ;  popig-drenc,  poppy  drink. 
Popular,  pop'pu.lar,  in  public  favour.    Pop'lar,  a  tree. 

Populace,  pop'pu.ldce,  the  people.     Populous,  pop'pii.lfy, 

thickly  peopled ;  populous-ness,  populous-ly,  pop'ular-ly; 

popularise  (Eule  xxxi.),  pop'pu.la.nze,  to  render  pleasing 

or  suitable  to  the  general  public ;  pop'ularlsed  (4  syl.), 

pop'ularls-ing  (Rule  xix.),  pop'ularls-er. 

Popularity,  pop'pu.lar"ri,ty,  public  favour. 

Populate,  pnp'pu.late,  to  colonise ;  pop'ulat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

pop'ulat-ing  (R.  xix.)     Depopulate,  &c. 
Population,  pop'pu.lay".shun,  the  whole  inhabitants. 
Pop'ulator,  one  wlio  populates.    Depop'ulator. 
"Populous,"   Latin   pSpidaris,  pSpfddres,  pSp&ldrltas,  pijptildtio, 

p&piilfttor,  pdpulosus,  pGpulus,  the  people,  v.  pdpitlare. 

"Poplar,"  Latin  populus  (Greek  paipallo,  to  quiver,  to  shake). 

Porcelain,    pr/r'.slen,    china-ware,    pertaining    to    china-wore  ; 

porcellaneous  (R. l^.vi.),por'.scl.laj/".ne.us,  like  porcelain; 

porcellanite,  por'.scl.la.nlte,  a  silicious  mineral. 

Fr.  porcdnine.    Marryatt  says  from  porccllana  a  cowrie-shell,  and 

Roquefort   gives  the  saine   etymon  "coquille  de  Yenus,  dite  en 

Latin  porccliana."    Porcellina  or  -ana  was  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Porch,  a  portico,  a  covered  vestibule  outride  a  house. 

Fr.  porche;  Lat.  porKcut  (porta,  a  gate,  Gk.  p3r6n,  a  passage). 
Porcine,  par'. sine,  pertaining  to  pigs.     (Latin  porcmiis,  porcus.) 
Porcupine,  por'.lni.pine,  a  small  animal  armed  with  quills. 

Italian  porco-spinoso ;  Spanish  puerco  espin;  French  porc-Kpic. 
Pure  (1  syl.)     Poor,  poo'r.    Paw. 

Pore  (1  syl.),  a  passage  in  the  skin  for  perspiration. 
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Poor,  poor,  mvily,  impecunious.    (Fr.  pauvre,  Lat.  pawpcT.) 

Paw,  a  soft  foot  with  claws.     (Welsh  pawen.) 

To  pore-over,   to   study  intently,  to  examine  diligently; 

pored-over,  pfird... ;  por'-ing-over  (Rule  xix.) 
Porous,  pore'. us,  full  of  pores ;  porous.ly,  poroxis-ness. 
Porosity,  po.ros'.i.ty,  state  of  being  porous. 

Pori-fera,  po.rif'.e.rah,  sponges  and  other  similar  animal* 

porif  eran,  one  of  the  porifera. 
Pori-form,  pSre'.l.form,  resembling  pores. 
Vr.pore;  Lat.  ptirus;  Gk.  pdros,  a  passage.  Porus  fero,  I  bear  pores. 
Pork,  the  flesh  of  pigs;  pork'cr,  a  young  hog;  pork-butcher. 

French  pore,  a  pig ;  Latin  porous.  The  names  of  meat  are  French, 
but  of  the  animals  English.  Swine,  pork;  sheep,  mutton;  beef, 
ox;  veal,  calf;  venison,  deer;  &c. 

Porphyry,  plu.  porphyries  (R.  xliv.),  por'.fe.riz,  a  sort  of  granite 

capable  of  a  fine  polish  of  a  purple  and  white  colour. 
Porphyritic,  por'.fe.rit".ik,  having  the  texture  of  porphyry. 
Porphyraceous,  por'.fe.ray".shus  (R.  Ixvi.),  adj.  of  porphyry. 
Porphyrise  (Rule  xxxi.),  por'.fe.rize,  to  imitate  porphyry; 
por'phyrised  (:j  syL),  por'phyris-mg  (R.xix.),  porphyrls-er. 
Lat.  porphyrltes,  porphyratlcus ;  Gk.  porphurttes  (porphura,  purple). 
Porpoise,  por'.pus,  the  sea-hog.     (Ital.  porco  pesce,  the  hog-fish.) 
Porraceous  (Rule  Ixvi.),  par. ray'. situs,  green  like  a  leek. 

Latin  porrdceus  (porrum,  a  leek,  Greek  prason). 
Porridge,  pvr'ndgc,  oatmeal  broth;  porridge-pot. 

Porringer,  por'nn.djer,  a  bnsin  or  plate  out  of  which  children 

eat  their  porridge.     (Corruption  of  porridg-er.) 
"Porridge,"  a  corruption  of  pottage;  Ital.  potarjgio;  Fr.  potage. 
Port,  Porto,  both  port. 

Port,  a  harbour,  a  wine,  an  aperture  for  guns,  mien,  larboard. 
Portal,  pi/r'.tal,  a  gate,  a  passage. 
Port-er,  a  beverage,  a  man  who  moves  luggage. 
Port-charges,  port-dues,  toll  paid  for  wharfage. 
Port.crayon,  a  crayon  holder ;  port-fuse,  a  case  filled  with 
a  combustible  mixture  for  firing  mines;  port-holes,  port- 
lids,  port-town,  port-warden. 
Port-able,  that  may  be  easily  carried  by  hand. 
Portability,  por'.taMl"3.ty ;  port'able-ness. 
Port-age,  the  act  of  carrying.     Por'terage,  money  due  for 

the  carringe  of  parcels,  &c.    Porter,  fern,  portress. 
Port-ly,  dignified ;  port'li-ness  (Rule  xi.),  corpulence. 
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IT  Porte,  port,  something  to  hold  another,  as  porte-feuillc, 
-fuh'e,  a  portfolio;   porte-monnaie,  -mo.na',  a  purse. 

The  Sublime  Porte,  the  government  of  Turkey. 

An  English-Latin  translation  of  Babi  All  (the  High  Gate). 
"Port"  (a  harbour),  O.  Eng.  port;  Lat.  portus  (Gk.  ptir6s,  a  passage). 
" Port"  (wine),  so  named  from  Oporto,  a  city  of  Portugal. 
"Port"  or  "porte"  (a  holder),  Latin  portdre,  to  cany. 
"Sublime  Porte,"  Latin  sublima porta,  the  lofty  gate. 

Port-  (Latin  prefix),  a  gate,  a  holder  (porta,  a  gate;  porture). 
Port-cullis,  -liul'Ms,  a  gate  like  a  harrow  suspended  over  a 

fortified  gate-way ;  port-cullised,  -kul'.Kst. 
French  porte-coulisse,  a  sliding-gate  ;  Latin  porta  claiisa. 

Port-folio,  plu.  portfolios  (Rule  xlii.),  -fo'.li.oze,  a  portable 

case  for  drawings,  prints,  &c.    (French  porte-feuille.) 
Portend,  por.tend',  to  indicate ;  portend'-ed,  portend'-ing. 
Portent,  por'.tent,  an  ill-omen,  a  sign  cf  coming  evil. 
Portentous,  por.ten'.tus,  ominous ;  portentous-ly,  -ness. 
Latin  portentosus,  portentum  (porro  tender e,  to  stretch  forwards). 
Portico,  phi.  porticoes  (Rule  Ixii.),  por'.ti.koze,  a  porch,  a  piaxza, 

a  roof  supported  on  columns ;  porticoed,  por'.ti.kode. 
Ital.  portico.;  Lat.  porttcus  (a  porta,  eo  quod  sit  aperta,  I»id.) 
Portion,  pdr'.shun,  a  share,  to  give  a  portion  to ;    portioned, 
por'.shund;  portion.ing,  portion.er ;  portion-ist,  one  who 
receives  an  allowance  from  some  foundation.  (IL&t.portio.) 
Portland-stone,  a  freestone  from  Portland  island. 

Portland-cement,  -se.ment'.    Portland  vase,  a  vase  found 
in  the  tomb  of  Severus  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  deposited 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  British  Museum. 
Portmanteau,  phi.  portmanteaus  (more  common  than  portman- 
teaux), port.man'.to,  plu.  port.man'.toze,  a  leather  trunk. 
French  porte-manteau,  a  [box]  for  carrying  wearing  apparel. 
Portrait,  por'.tret,  a  likeness;  portrait-ure,  por'.tra.ture. 

Portray,    por.tray';    portrayed,    por.tradc';    portray'-ing 

(Rule  xiii.),  portray'-er,  portray'-al.     Portrait-painter. 
French  portrait,  corruption  of  pour-trait,  i.e.,  "  trait  pour  trait." 
Portreve,  port.reev',  chief  magistrate  of  a  port  or  maritime 

town.     (Old  English  portgerefa,  the  port  sheriff.) 
Portuguese,  pof'.tii.geez",  a  native  of  Portugal,  adj.  of  Portugal. 

Proper  names  of  a  people  in  -ese  are  alike  in  both  numbers. 
Pose,  pozc,  attitude,  a  catarrh,  to  puzzle,  to  place  in  attitude ; 
posed,  puzd ;  pos-ing  (R.  xix.),  puze'-ing ;  pos-er,  pOze'.ci: 
"  Pose"  (to  puzzle),  Welsh  posiaiv  (posiad,  a  questioning). 
"Pose"  (an  attitude),  Lat.  posttux,  placed,  v  pono,  supine  posttum. 
"  Pose"  (a  catarrh),  Old  English  gepose,  a  stuffiness  or  catarrh. 

Position,  po.zish'.un,  situation.    (Latin  posltio,  gen.  pntftitnis.) 
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Positive,    poz'A.tiv,    certain,    opposed    to    negative,    absolute; 
positive-ly,  positive-ness ;  positiv-ism,  poz'.i.tw.izm,  the 
philosophical  system  of  Mon.  Auguste  Compte. 
This  system  concerns  itself  only  with  phenomena,  and  considers  all 
inquiry  into  causes  and  reasons  as  utterly  futile  (Latin  pOsttlvus). 

Posse,  pr>s'.se,  the  civil  power  of  a  county  that  may  be  called  t<> 
attend  a  sheriff  in  the  execution  of  justice,  a  batch  of  the 
police,  a  crowd.    (Latin  posse  [comitatus],  able  to  attend. 
Possess,  poz.zess'  (not  po.zess'),  to  have,  to  occupy;  possessed', 
poz.zest';  possess'-ing ;  possess-or  (E.  xxxvi.), poz.ze*'.>-<ir. 
Possession,  pGz.ztslif.nn  (not  po.zesh'.nn,  a  common  error). 
Possessive,  poz.zes'.slv ;  possess'ive-ly,  possess'-ory. 
The  possessive  case  (in  Gram.),  the  case  made  by  adding  '.< 
in  the  sing.,  and  '  or  '*  in  the  plural.     It  is  almost  wholly 
limited  to  animals  and  nouns  personified. 
Latin  possessio,  possesslvus,  possessor,  possessorius,  v.  posstdeo. 
Posset,  pos'.set,  milk  curdled  with  treacle  or  wine,  to  drug; 

posset-ed  (3  syl.),  poss'et-ing  (uoi  possetted,  possetting). 
Posette,  po.zet'  (in  Dancing),  a  "  setting  "  to  one's  partner. 

(Only  two  words  in  -et  fcarburctt-ed  and  epaulett-edj  double  the  final 
letter  when  -ed  or  -ing  is  added,  and  these  two  words  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  the  supernumerary  letter.) 
Welsh  posel,  curdled  milk ;  Latin  posca,  a  drink  made  of  sour  wine. 

Possible,  pos',si.b'l,  what  may  be,  what  can  be  done,  barely  able 
to  come  to  pass ;  poss'ibly.     Possibility,  pos'.si.bH",Lty. 
Latin  posslbllis,  possttilttas,  v.  posse,  to  be  able. 

Post,  a  hasty  message,  an  office  or  employment,  a  stake  fixed  in 
the  ground,  a  relay  of  horses,  time  for  the  distribution  of 
letters,  to  put  letters  in  a  post  box,  to  ride  with  post 
horses;  post'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  post' -ing ;  post'-er,  a  Inr.iv 
bill  to  be  fixed  on  a  wall ;  post-age,  money  paid  for  post- 
ing; post-al  (adj.),  post-bag,  post-bill,  post-boy;  post- 
captain,  a  posted  or  gazetted  captain  (not  a  captain  In 
courtesy  or  brevet  rank);  post-chaise,  post-haste,  post- 
man, post-mark,  post-master;  postmaster-general,  pin. 
postmasters-general;  post-office;  post-office-directory, 
plu.  -directories;  post-office  order,  a  money  order  trans- 
mitted by  post ;  post-paid,  post-town,  post' age-stamp. 

From  pillar  to  post,  from  one  thing  to  another,  to  and  fro. 

Posted  up  in,  quite  familiar  with. 

Old  English  post;  Latin  pono,  supine  positum,  to  place,  to  set. 

A  post  is  a  stake  set  or  placed  in  the  ground. 

To  travel  post  is  to  travel  by  horses  set  or  placed  at  fixed  distances 

To  post  an  account  is  to  set  or  place  it  under  its  proper  heading. 

A  military  post  is  a  soldier  serf  or  phw.d  in  a  given  station. 

A  post  office  is  an  office  where  letters  may  be  placed  for  delivery 

';•,,  pnst  "  '•  fin-  N  tn  p><«;>  it  in  a  liox  appointed  to  receive  it.    ' 
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Post-  (Latin  prefix),  subsequent  to,  after  (post,  after,  since). 

Post-date,  to  dale  a  document  after  the  real  time;  post. 

dated,  -ddte'.ed;   post-da'ting  (post  and  date ). 
Post-diluvial,  -dl.lu'.vlM,  since  Noah's  flood;  post-dilu- 
vian.    (Latin  post  diluvium,  since  the  flood.) 
Post-entry,  plu.  -entries,  -en'.tnz,  a  subsequent  entry. 
Posterior,  pos.tee'.ri.or,  later  in  time  ;  poste'rior-ly. 
Posterity,  pos.ter'ri.ty,  descendants,  opposed  to. 
Ancestors,  an'.ses.torz,  predecessors. 
Latin  postSrus,  subsequent,  (coiap.)  posterior,  posU'rltas. 
Postern,  post'.ern,  a  private  entrance,  a  vaulted  passag 

under  a  parapet  and  through  the  rampart. 
French posterne  now pGterne,  a  "post"  or  back  gate. 
Post'-fix,  a  suffix,  to  attach  to  the  end  [of  a  word]; 

post-fixed,  -fixt ;    postfix-ing. 
Latin  post  figo,  supine  Jlxum,  to  attach  on  behind. 
Post-humous,  pos'.tii.mus,  after  decease;  posthumous-ly. 
A  posthumous-child,  born  after  the  death  of  its  father 

or  taken  from  a  dead  mother. 

A  posthumous  work,  published  after  the  author's  death. 
Posthumous  fame,  renown  after  the  decease  of  a  person. 
Latin  posthtimus,  i.e.,  post  humdtus,  after  interment. 
Postilion,  po.stil'.yun,  the  rider  on  the  near  leader  in  a 

travelling  carriage.     (French  postilion.) 
In  English  battalion,  pavilion,  postilion  (with  one  I}. 
In  French  batillon,    pavilion,  postilion  (with  double  I). 
A  "postilion"  is  a  person  in  the  employ  of  a  post  master. 

Post-meridian,  -me.rid'.l.an  (expressed  by  P.M.),  afternoon. 
Latin  post  mMdianus,  post  mSrld'les. 

Post-mortem,  -mor'.tcm,  made  after  death,  after  death. 
Latin  post  mors,  genitive  mortis,  after  death. 
Post-nuptial   (not  -nuptual),  -niip' .tslial,  occurring    after 

marriage,  done  after  marriage. 
Latin  post  nuptidlis  (nuptice,  a  wedding). 
Post-pay,  (past)  post-paid,  (past  part.)  post-paid,  [a  letter] 

with  the  expense  of  postage  prepaid. 
Post-obit,  -o'.bit  (not  post-orbit),  a  bond  to  be  paid  after  the 

death  of  the  person  granting  it. 
Latin  post  oVttus,  after  death  (v.  obSo,  to  die). 
Post-pone  (2  syl.),  to  defer;  post-poned  (2  syl.),  postpon'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),*postpon'-er,  postpone'-ment. 
Latin  postponire  (post  pono,  to  place  behind). 
Post-prandial,  -prari '.di.ul,  after  dinner. 
Latin  post  prondiiim,  after  dinner. 
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Post-Bcenium,  -se'.niMm,  the  part  of  a  theatre  which  is 
behind  the  scenes.  (Latin  postscenium.) 

Post-script  (expressed  by  P.S.  sing.,  P.SS.  plu.),  a  paragraph 
added  to  a  letter  below  the  signature. 

Latin  post  scriptus,  written  after  [signature]. 

Post-tertiary  system,  -ter'.she.ar"ry  sis'. tern,  the  rocks  sub- 
sequent to  the  glacial  period  or  boulder  drift. 

(1)  Primary  or  azoic  rocks,  a.zo'.ik,  those  wholly  without  fossils :   as  tho 

granite,  slate,  gneiss  [nice],  &c. 

(2)  Palaeozoic    group,    pd.le.o-zd'.'lk,    between    the    primary   and    tho 

secondary-      It  includes  the  Cam'brian,   Sila'rian,   Devo'nian, 
Carboniferous,  and  Per'mian. 

(3)  Secondary  group,  between  the  palaeozoic  and  tertiary.    It  includes 

the  Tri'as,  Li'as,  Oolite,  Wealden,  and  Cretaceous  or  Chalk. 

(4)  Tertiary  gronp,  between  the  secondary  and  the  post-tertiary  (between 

the  chalk  and  tho  glacial  period  or  boulder  drift). 

(5)  Post-tertiary,  from  the  boulder  clay  to  the  surface. 

Postulate,  pos'.tii.latc,   a   proposition   taken    for   granted,   to 

assume;  pos'tulat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  pos'tulat-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Postulatory,  pos'.tu.la.t'ry,  assuming  without  proof. 
Postulant,  pos'.tu.lunt  (a  term  in  dialectics,  &c.) 
The  Postulates  of  Euclid  are  :  Let  it  be  granted 

1.  That  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  from  one  point  to  another. 

2.  That  a  straight  line  may  be  produced  to  any  required  length. 

3.  That  a  circle  may  be  described  from  any  centre,  at  any  distance 

from  that  centre. 
Lat.  postaidtorius,  post&latum,  pfistulare  (posco,  to  demand). 

Posture, pos'.tchur,  attitude,  position;  postured,  pos'.tchurd. 

French  posture  ;  Latin  ptisitiira  (pono,  supine  pUsUum,  to  place). 
Posy,  plu.  posies,  po'.zy,  ylu.pd'.ziz,  a  motto,  a  buuch  of  flowers. 

Poesy,  pu'.e.sy,  poetry. 

A  posy  meant  originally  a  copy  of  verses  presented  with  a  bunch  cf 
flowers,  and  subsequently  either  the  verses  or  the  flowers. 

Pot,  a  vessel  for  domestic  uses,  to  put  into  pots,  to  preserve  in 

pots;    pott'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  pott'-ing  (R.  i.);    pott'-er. 
Pottery,  plu.  potteries,  pot'.te.riz,  the  place  where  earthen 
pots  are  made,  earthen  pots  considered  as  ware;  pot-boy. 
Pot-companion,  -com.pun' .yun  ;  pot-herb,  a  kitchen  herb. 
Pot-hook,  a  hook  for  suspending  a  kettle,  &c.,  over  a  fire, 

the  last  stroke  of  an  m  or  n  in  writing. 
Pot-house,  a  public-house  of  inferior  grade ;  pot-luck. 
Pot-valiant,  -val'.yant.    Potted-meat,  preserved  meat. 
Potter's-clay,  potter's-wheel.     Potting-house. 
To  go  to  pot,  to  go  to  ruin ;  gone  to  pot,  discarded. 
Welsh  pot,  whence  poles,  pottage,  v.  potiaw,  poliad,  a  potting. 

GO 
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Potable,  po'.ta.b'l  (not pot'.a.Vl),  drinkable;  potable-ness. 
Potation,  po.tay'.shun.    Potatory,  po'.ta.to.ry. 
Latin  potdMlis,  potdtio,  potdtor  (v.  potdre,  to  drink). 
Potash,  pot'. ash,  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  purified  in  water  and 

used  for  washing  purposes,  potassa. 
Potassa,  po.tas'.sah,  pure  potash;  potassium,  po.tas'.si.um, 

the  metallic  basis  of  potash. 

German  pottasche ;  French  potasse,  potassium  (from  the  German). 
Potato,  plu.  potatoes  (Rule  xlii.),  po.tay'.toze,  a  vegetable. 

Corruption  of  batata;  Spanish  batatin  or  pat  oca. 
Poteen,  po.rliene',  Irish  whisky.     (Irish  v.  potaim,  I  drink.) 
Potent,  po'.tent,  powerful,  efficacious ;  po'tent-ly,  powerfully. 
Potentate,  po'.ten.tate,  a  magnate;    poten'tial,  -ten.shfil; 
potential-ly,  po.ten'.shal.ly ;     potentiality,    -slu.ul"A.tij. 
Potence,  po'. tense ;  po'tency,  -sy,  strength,  efficacy. 
Latin  ptitens,  gen.  pitentis,  pdtentdtus,  pOtentia  (posse,  to  be  able). 
Potentilla,  po' '.ten.til" '.lah  (not  potentella),  tansy. 

Latin  polentia,  with  dim.    So  called  from  its  reputed  virtues. 
Pother,  porh'.cr,  disturbance.    Both'er,  annoyance,  to  perplex ; 
pothered,  porh'.erd;  poth'er-ing,  pother-er; 
bothered,  borli'.erd;  both'er-ing,  bother-er. 
Mr.  Garnett  says  that  the  word  "pother"  is  Celtique,  and  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Irish  Bible  in  the  sense  of  to  be  grieved  or  troubled. 

Potion,  po'.shun,  a  medicine  taken  as  a  draught,  a  dose. 

French  potion;  Latin  potio,  genitive  potionis,  v.  potdre,  to  drink. 
Pot-pourri,  po'.poo.ree",  different  flowers  mixed  with  spices,  &c., 

for  perfume.    Popery,  po'.pe.ry,  Roman  Catholicism. 
French  pot  pourri,  the  olla  podrida,  of  Spain,  a  ragout  composed  of 
all  sorts  of  viands  and  vegetables,  seasoned  and  cooked  together. 

Potsherd,  pot'. sherd,  a  bit  of  broken  earthenware. 

Welsh  pot  and  Old  English  seeard,  a  sherd  or  fragment. 
Pottage, pot'.tage,  broth.  (Welsh potes,  Fr. potage,  ItaLpottaggio.) 
Potter,  pot'.ter,  one  who  makes  pottery;   to  potter  about,  to 
move  about  interfering  with  others  or  doing  trifling  works; 
pottered,  pot'.terd  ;  potter-ing,  pottering-ly,  potter-er. 
Pottle,  pot'.fl,  a  two-quart  measure.     (Welsh  potel,  a  truss.) 
Pouch,  a  pocket,  to  put  into  a  pocket ;  pouched  (1  syl.),  pouch'-iug. 

Old  English  pocca  or  pochcha,  a  pocket  or  pouch. 
Poule,  a  figure  in  quadrilles,  the  collective  stakes  of  all  the  playrrs 
in  several  games.    Pool,  a  lake.    Pull,  to  drag,  to  twitch. 
"  Poule"  (in  quadrilles),  so  named  from  the  tune  in  which  an  imita- 
tion of  a  cackling  hen  is  introduced. 

"Poule" (stakes),  Fr.  vou.le,  because  originally  I'enjeu  6taii  une  "poulc." 
"Pool,"  Old  Eng\ish'p6l.     "Pull,"  Old  English  pull[ian]. 
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Poultry,  poul'.try,  domestic  birds  reared  for  the  table  or  for  eggs. 
Poulterer,  poul'.te.rer,  one  who  deals  in  poultry  and  game. 
Turkey  poult,  a  young  turkey.    Pullet,  a  young  hen. 
Poultry -yard.     (French  poule,  poulet ;  Latin  pullus.) 
Poultice,  poul'.tls,  a  cataplasm,  to  apply  a  poultice;  poulticed, 

poul'.tist;  poultic-ing  (Kule  xix..),poul'.tis.ing. 
Latin  puts,  pultis,  pap ;  Greek  pdltds  (in  Celsus  pouls). 
Pounce  (1  syl.),  powdered  pumice-stone,  to  rub  with  pounce,  to 

clash  down  upon ;  pounced  (1  syl.),  pounc'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
"Pounce" (powdered  pumice-stone),  Fr.  police;  Lat.  pumex,  pumicis. 
"Pounce"  (to  dart  on),  Latin  pungo,  supine  punctum,  to  thrust  at. 

Pound,  a  weight,  a  sovereign  of  money,  a  place  for  stray  cattle, 
to  imprison  in  a  pound,  to  bray  with  a  pestle ;  pound'-ed 
(Rulo  xxxvi.),  pound'-ing,  pound'-er;  pound'-age,  a 
deduction  on  each  pound,  a  charge  for  cattle  pounded. 

"  Pound"  (tot  cattle),  O.  E.  pdnd,  y.  pun[ian],  p.  punode,  p.p.  pitnod. 

"  Pound"  (of  money),  Old  Eng.  pund,  48  scillingas  or  240  peniugas. 

"Pound,"  a  Norman  pound  20  scillingas  or  240  small  peningas. 

Poxir,  po'r.    Poor,  poo'r.    Power,  pow'.er.    Pore  (1  syl.)    Paw. 
Pour,  pffr  (not  pijr  nor  poio'.cr),  to  rush  tumultuously,  to 
come  down  in  torrents,  to  transfuse,  to  cause  to  flow; 
poured  (1  syl.),  pour'-ing.  (Welsh  bwrw,  to  throw,  to  pour.) 
Poor,  poo'r,  needy.     (French  pauvre,  Latin  pauper.) 
Power  (to  rhyme  with  flower),  might.     (French  pouvoir.) 
Pore  (1  syl.),  a  passage  in  the  skin  for  perspiration.  (Fr.pore.) 
Paw,  a  soft  foot  with  claws.     (Welsh  pawen.) 
Pourparty,  poor. par". ty,  a  division  of  lands  among  partners  pre- 
viously held  by  them  in  common.     (French  pourparter.) 
Pout,  n  sea-fish,  a  young  turkey,  a  fit  of  sulks,  to  stick  out  the 
lips  in  ill-temper, to  sulk;  pout'-ed  (R.xxxvi.),  pout'-ing, 
pouting-ly;  pouter,  one  who  pouts,  a  pigeon. 
"Pout"  (a  young  turkey),  a  corruption  of  poult,  French  poulet. 
"Pout"  (to  sulk),  Welsh potenu,  to  bulge  out,  poten,  a  paunch. 

Poverty,  pov'.er.ty,  destitution.    (Fr.  pauvretc,  Lat.  paupertas.) 
Powder,  pow.der  ("pow-"  to  rhyme  with  noic),  a  substance  pul- 
verised, to   reduce  to  dust,  to   sprinkle  with  powder; 
powdered,  pow'.derd ;  powder-ing,  powdery,  powder-er, 
gun-powder,  hair-powder,  powder-flask,  powder-horn; 
powder-magazine,7/ia<7.a.«ee»';  powder-mill,  powder-puff. 
Pulverise,  pul'.ve.rize,  to  reduce  to  powder ;  pul'verls-ing. 
French  poudre,  pulveriser;   Latin  pulvis,  gen.  pulvi-ris,  v.  pulvfro. 
Power,  poiv'.er  ("pow-"  to  rhyme  with  now,  see  pour),  ability, 

might,  authority.     Powers,  resources,  nations. 
Power -ful  (Rule  viii.),  powerful-ly,  powerful-ness- 

60—2 
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Power-less,  powerless-ly,  powerless-ness. 

Power  of  attorney,  -at.tur'.ny,  authority  deputed  to  another 
to  act";  power-loom,  a  loom  worked  by  steam;  horse- 
power; mechanical  power,  me.kan'.l.kal... ;  steam- 
power;  water-power,  wau'.ter...  ( French pouvoir.) 

Practical,  Practicable,  Pos'sible,  prak'.ti.kal,  prak'.ttka.VL 
Practical,  not  theoretical,  not  speculative,  result  of  practice. 
Practicable,  what  may  be  done  with  the  means  possessed. 
Possible,  what  might  be  done  if  means  were  given. 
Practicability,  prak'.ti.ka,Ml".i.ty,  feasibility. 
Practicable-ness,  feasibility.    Practical-ness,  of  a  practical 

character  (neither  theoretical  nor  speculative). 
Practice,  pruk'.tis,  habit,  repetition,  the  official  duties  of  a 

lawyer  or  medical  man,  a  rule  in  arithmetic. 

Practise,  prak'.tiz  (not  prak'.tize),  to  play  a  musical  instru- 
ment for  the  sake  of  improvement,  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  law  or  medicine,  to  exercise  oneself  in,  to  do 
habitually;  practised,  prak'.tizd;  practis-ing. 

Practiser,  pruk'.(lz.er.    Practition-er,  prak.tish' .on.er. 

Practiser,  one  who  practises  or  repeats  an  act. 

Practitioner,  a  medical  man  in  actual  practice. 
ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

They  passed  the  river  where  the  passage  was  most  practical  [-able]. 
The  squaring  of  the  circle  is  not  practical  [practicable]. 
Prudence  is  a  practicable  virtue  [practical]. 

The  scheme  was  not  practical  with  the  means  possessed  [practicable]. 
It  is  possible  to  move  the  world  but  not  practical  [practicable]. 
Celaus  was  a  practiser  of  medicine  [a  medical  practitioner]. 
Many  an  invention  fails  because  it  is  not  practicable  [practical]. 
To  remove  the  Goodwin  Sands,  however  useful,  ia  not  practical  so 

far  as  we  know  at  present  [practicable]. 

Men  of  action  are  generally  more  practicable  than  men  of  thought  [-cal], 
Fr.  practicable,  practigue,  practicien;  L»t.  practfaus;  Gk.  pratto,  to  do. 

Prsstexta,  pre.tcx'.ta,  a  magisterial  robe.    Pre'text,  a  pretence. 

In  Rome,  the  prretexta  was  worn  by  priests,  magistrates,  boys  of  the 
higher  grades  up  to  17  years  of  age,  and  unmarried  girls.  It  was  a 
long  white  robe  bordered  with  purple  (prcetextus,  bordered). 

Prsetor,  pre'.tor,  a  chief  magistrate  of  Eome ;  in  Cicero's  time 
there  were  two,  similar  to  our  lord  mayor  and  sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  subsequently  the  number  was  increased  and 
they  were  governors  of  provinces. 

Praetorian,  pre.tdr'ri.un,  adj.  of  prator;  praetorian  bands, 
the  household  troops  in  ancient  Eome,  the  imperial  body- 
guard ;  prsetor-ship,  office  of  praetor  (-ship,  office). 
"A  prasesse,  [prseest  or]  ut  sit  gencratim  is  qui  pneest"  (Livy). 
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Pragmatic,  prag.mat'.llt,  meddling,  suggesting  impertineuUyj 
pragmatical,  prag.mat'.L kal;  pragniatical-ly,  -ness. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  prag.mat'.ik  sank'. shun,  (1)  the  decree 
issued  by  Charles  VII.  of  France  in  1438,  and  (2)  that 
of  Charles  VI.  of  Germany  whereby  the  crown  of 
Germany  was  made  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria. 

Lat.  pragmattcus,  "relating  to  state  affairs,"  "confirmed  bylaw,"  and 
praymatica  sanctio,  an  edict  with  legal  force  (Gk.  pragma,,  an  act). 
PragmdUci,  "prompters,"  gave  rise  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word. 

Prairie,  plu.  prairies,  prair'.mj,  plu.  prair'.riz  (not  pe.ray'.ry), 

vast  undulating  grassy  plains  in  North  America. 
Fr.  prairie,  a  meadow;  Lat.  prutum;  Gk.  prfinia,  a  garden-plot. 
Praise,  praze.     Prays,  intercedes.     Preys,  plunders. 

Praise,  commendation,  to  commend ;  praised,  prazd ; 
prais'-ing  (E.  xix.),  praising-ly,  prais'-er,  praise-less ; 
praise-worthy,  -wur'-rhe,  deserving  of  commendation  j 
praise-worthi-ly  (K.  xi.),  praise-worthi-ness. 

"  Praise,"  Welsh  pris,  price,  value  :  so  in  Danish,  prize,  a  prize,  and 

2/m«,  to  praise ;    French  prix  [de  merit]  \    Latin  prJtium. 
"Prays,"  Fr.  frier;  Lat.  precari.    "Preys,"  Lat.  prada;  Fr.  proie. 

Prroice  (1  syl.),  to  frisk  or  dance  about,  to  strut ;  pranced  (1  syl.), 
pranc'-ing  (Uule  xix.),  praacing-ly,  pranc'-er. 

Prank,  a  frolic,  a  freak,  to  dress  ostentatiously ;  pranked 

(1  syl.),  prank'-ing;  prank'-ish,  full  of  fun. 
Welsh  pra7ic,  fun  and  frolic,  v.  prancio,  to  frolic,  pranciad,  prrincivr. 

Prate  (1  syl.),  to  tattle,  to  chatter;  prfit'-ed  (K.  xxxvi.t,  prat'-ing, 
prating-ly;  prfit'-er,  a  chatterbox.  (Dan.  prate,  n.  prat.) 

Prattle,  prut'.tle,  tlie  talk  of  children,  gossip,  to  prattle; 
prattled,  prut'.t'ld;  prattling-ly,  prattler.  (Dim.  of  prate.) 

Prawn,  a  sort  of  shrimp  (corrupt  contrac.  of  palamon,  a  shrimp). 
Prax'is,  plu.  prax'es,  a  set  of  examples  for  practice. 

Greek  praxis,  a  deed,  something  done  or  to  be  done,  pralio,  to  do. 
Pray,  to  make  a  prayer.    Prey,  pray,  to  feed  on  carrion  ;  prays; 
prayed,  praid;   pray'-ing,  praying-ly.     (See  Praise.) 

Prayer,  prair ;    prayer-ful,  prayerful-ly,  prayerful-ness, 
prayer-less,  prayerless-ly,  prayerless-iiess,  prayer-meet- 
ing.    I  pray  you  [tell  me],  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me. 
"Pray,"  Fr.  pier;  Lat.  precari.     "Prey,"  Lat.  prceda;  Fr.  proie. 

Breach,  preech,  to  deliver  a  sermon ;  preached  (1  syl.),  preach'- 
ing,  preaching-ly,  preach'-er,  preacher-ship  (-ship,  office 
of) ;  preach-ment,  a  moral  scolding  (a  word  of  disrespect). 

Old  Eng.  predich,  predic[ian],  past  prediciode.  past  part,  pretlii-ii  <l, 
P/redicung;  predicere,  a  preacher;  Lat.  prcedicare,  prcedicdtio. 
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Pre-  (Latin  prefix  pra-),  before  in  rank,  priority,  very. 

Pre- Adamite,  -ad'.am.ite,  existing  before  the  creation  of 
Adam;  pre-Adamic,  pre.a.dum' .ih,  prior  to  Adam;  pre- 
Adamitic,  pre-ad'.a.mit".ik,  adj.  of  pre- Adamites. 
Pre-amble,  pre.am'.b'l,  the  introduction  of  a  statute,  &c. 
Fr.  prfambule;  Lat.  prce-ambulo,  I  walk  or  go  before  [the  main  matter]. 
Prebend,  preb'.end.    Prebendary,  preb'.en.da.ry. 
Prebend,  the  stipend  given  to  a  prebendary. 
Prebendary,  the  curate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 
Prebendal,  pre.ben'.dal,  pertaining  to  a  prebendaryship ; 

prebendal  stall,  a  prebendary's  seat  in  a  cathedral; 
Prebendary-ship,  the  office  of  a  prebendary  (-ship,  office). 

Latin  prasbgo,  to  afford.  A  prebend  Is  a  small  stipend  "afforded" 
out  of  the  revenues  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  to  a  curate 
called  a  prebendary  for  officiating  at  stated  times. 

A  prebendary  is  paid  a  stipend  propter  officiosos  labdres  (for  service). 

A  canon  is  paid  a  stipend  ex  ojfficio  (because  he  is  a  canon). 

Precarious,  pre.ltair'ri.us,  of  uncertain  tenure;    precarious-ly, 
precarious-ness.     (Lat.  precanus,  obtained  by  begging.) 
A  thing  obtained  by  begging  depends  on  the  will  of  the  bestower,  and 
is  therefore  as  uncertain  as  his  temper  and  life. 

Pre-  (continued). 

Precaution,  pre.kaw'.shun,  care  bestowed  beforehand,  to 
warn  beforehand ;  pre-cautioned  (3  syl.),  pre-caution-ing, 
precaution-ary,  pre.kaw'.shun.a.ry ;  precaution-al. 
Fr.  precaution;  Lat.  prceeautio  (prce  cautio,  caution  beforehand). 
Pre-cede,  pre.seed',  to  go  before ;  preced'-ed,  preced'-ing. 
Precedent,  pre.see'.dent  and  prez'.e.dent.    President. 
Precedent,  pre.see'.dent,  previous,  former. 
Precedent,  prez'.e.dent,  a  rule  for  future  guidance. 
President,  prez'.i.dent,  one  who  presides  over  others, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Precedent-ly,  pre.see'.dent.ly,  beforehand. 
Precedency,  pre.see'.den.sy.    Presidency,  prez'.i.den.sy. 

Precedency,  pre.see'.den.sy,  the  place  of  greater  honour. 

Presidency,  prez'.i.den.sy,  the  office  of  a  president. 
Precedented,  prez'.e.den.ted.    Unprecedent-ed. 

Of  verbs  from  the  Latin  cedo  (to  go),  3  end  in  -eed  and  7  in  -ede: 

(1)  Exceed,  proceed,  and  succeed  end  in  -eed.    The  seven  are 

(2)  Accede,  antecede,  concede,  intercede,  precede,  recede,  and  secede. 
"  Supersede"  is  from  another  root,  super  stdf.o,  to  sit  over. 

(It  would,  le  far  better  if  all  these  verbs  ended  in  -eedj 

Latin  prte-cedo,  to  go  before ;  French  prMder,  prdcfdent. 

"  President,"  &c.,  Fr.  president,  prtsidence,  primdtr;  Lat.  prosstdfo. 
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'    Pre-oentor,  pre.sen'.tor.    Present-er,  pre.zen'.ter. 
Precentor,  leader  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  choir. 
Presenter,  one  who  makes  a  presentation. 
Precentor-ship,  the  office  of  precentor  (-ship,  office,  rank). 
French  pricenteur ;   Latin  prce  cantor,  the  leading  singer. 
In  English  cathedrals  the  precentor  is  a  priest-vicar  or  minor  canon. 
Pre-cept,  pre'.sept,  a  command,  an  injunction,  a  principle. 
Preceptive,  pre.sep'.tlv,  containing  or  giving  precepts. 
Precept'-or  (R.  xxxvii.),  fern,  preceptress,  pre.sep'. tress ; 

precep'tor,  a  teacher,  the  head  of  a  preceptory. 
Preceptory,  plu.  preceptories,  pre.sep'.to.riz,  a  subordi- 
nate religious  establishment  in  the  middle  ages,  certain 
colleges  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
(Those  colleges  which  were  not  "preceptories"  were  commanderies.) 

Preceptorial,  pre'.sep.to".ri.ul,  adj.  of  preceptor. 
Lat.  prceceptimut, pracept or,  fern,  prceceptrix,  preceptorius,  pra\-n>ttiui, 

(j>rce-ctpio[capio],  to  instruct,  to  take  the  initiative). 
P  re-cession,  pre.sesh'.un  [of  the  equinoxes],  the  slow  back- 
ward  movement  of  the   equinoctial    points   along   the 
ecliptic  from  east  to  west ;  preces'sion-al. 
French  precession;  Latin  pracedo,  supine  prcecessum,  to  precede. 
Pre-cinct,  the  limits  or  bounds  of  a  district.     The  precincts. 
Latin  prcecingo,  supine  prcecinctum,  to  enclose,  to  gird  about. 
Precious,  presh'.iis,  valuable ;  precious-ly,  precious-ness. 

Latin  prdciosus,  full  of  value,  prgttum  [or  prfcium]. 
Precipice,  prSs'.l.pis,  a  steep,  a  declivity  of  abrupt  descent. 

Precipitate,  pre.cip'S.tate,  to  cast  down  headlong,  to  hasten 
on  prematurely;  precip'itfit-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  precip'itiit-ing 
(R.  xix.),  precip'itat-or  (It.  xxxvii.),  precip'itate-ly. 
Precipitate,  pre.sip'.i.tate.    Precipitant,  pre.srp'.i.tant. 
1'rt'cipitate,  a  substance  held  in  solution  released  and 

thrown  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  in  a  solid  state. 
Precipitant,  something  which  releases  a  substance  held 

in  solution  and  causes  it  to  fall  away  in  a  solid  state. 
Precip'itant-ly,  with  too  great  haste. 
Precipitance,  pre.cip'.l.tance,  rash    haste ;     precipitancy, 
prexip'.i.tan.sy.     Precipitable,  pre.cip'&ta.b'l;   precipi- 
tability,  pre.cip'Ji.taMl".i.ty. 

Precipitation,  pre.sip' ,i.tay" '.shun,  rash  haste,  hastiness. 
Precipitoxis,  pre.nlp'.i.tus,  abrupt;  precip'itous-ly,  -ness. 
Red  precipitate,  red  oxide  or  protoxide  of  mercury. 
A  precipitate  is  a  substance  held  in  solution  released  from  the  liquid 

by  chemical  action. 

A  sediment  is  something  suspended  or  mixed  with  a  liquid  mechani- 
cally, settled  at  the  bottom. 

Latin  /iy.<vi>;/M/Hi,  prwipltans genitive  prcectpUantis,  prffcipttantia 
prcedpUatio,  praxtpltdtor,  prnetptUtrt  (pros  caput,  head  loremost)! 
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Precis,  plu.  preces,  pra'.se,  plu.  pra'.seez.    Precise  (see  below). 

French  precis,  an  abstract,  a  summary,  a  succinct  abridgment. 
Precise,  pre.slce',  exact,  nice,  scrupulous ;  precise'-ly,  -ness. 
Precision,  pre.sizh'.un.    Precisian,  pre.su', ,i.an. 
Precision,  accuracy,  definiteness,  exact  termination. 
Precisian,  one  rigidly  exact  in  observing  rules. 
Precisian-ism,  pre.siz'.i.an.izm,  scrupulous  exactness. 
Latin  prceclse,  precisely,  prceclsio,  prce-cldo,  to  prune  dovra,  to  lop. 
Pre-  (continued). 

Pre-clude  (2  syl.),  to  shut  out;  preclud'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

preclud'-ing ;  preclusive,  preMu-sw;  preclu'sive-ly. 
Preclusion  (Rule  xxxiii.),  pre.klu'.shun,  exclusion. 

To  preclude  is  to  prevent  entering  by  previously  shutting  the  door. 

Thus  sin,  by  its  very  nature,  precludes  the  sinner  from  heaven. 

Stopped  by  natural  disqualification. 
To  exclude  is  to  shut  out :  thus  the  angel  shut  Adam  and  Eve  out  of 

the  garden.     Stopped  by  active  interference. 
Latin  preclude  (pros  claudoj,  to  shut  the  door  beforehand. 

Pre-cocious,  pre.ko'.shus,  prematurely  ripe  or  advanced  in 

mind ;  preoo'cious-ly,  preco'cious-ness. 

Precocity,  prc.kos'.i.ty,  premature  development. 
Latin  prwcox  gen.  prac&cis,  ripe  before  its  time  (pros  coquo). 
(English  words  derived  from  Latin  adjectives  in  -x  add  -ious  not 

-ecus :  as  audax,  audacious ;   capax,  capacious  ;   edax,  edacious ; 

ferox,  ferocious  ;  Umax.,  limacious  ;  mordax,  niordacious ;  prtecox, 

precocious  ;  silex,  silicious ;  vorax,  voracious.) 

Pre-conceive,  pre'.kfin.seev",  to  form  an  opinion  before- 
hand ;  preconceived'  (3  syl.),  preconceiv'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Preconception,  prc'.kon.s<ip".sliun,  a  foregone  notion. 

Latin  prceconceptus,  pro;  concipio,  to  conceive  beforehand.  In  -ceive, 
-lieve,  remember  that  the  earlier  consonant  (c)  takes  the  earlier 
vowel  (e)  first,  and  the  later  consonant  (Z)  takes  the  later  vowel  (t) 
first :  thus  conceive,  deceive,  perceive,  preconceive,  receive,  undeceive. 
But  believe,  disbelieve,  relieve,  &c. 

Pre-concert,  pre'.kon.sert",  to  settle  by  previous  agreement; 
preconcert-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  preconcert'-ing,  preconcert- 
ed-ly.  (Latin  pr<e  concerto.) 

Con-certare  means  to  strive  in  rivalry  with  others ;  prce-concertare,  to 
settle  together  beforehand  who  is  to  be  the  winner. 

Pre-contract,  (noun)  pre.kon'.trakt,  (verb)  pre'.kon.tract". 
Precontract,  a  previous  contract. 
Precontract',    to    bargain    beforehand ;     precontract-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  precontract'-ing. 
Latin  prce  eontractus  (prce  con-traho  supine  -contractum). 
Pre-cordia,  pre.kor'.cK.ah,  the  diaphragm;  precor'dial,  adj. 

The  precordial  region,  all  the  region  about  this  organ. 
Latin  prascordia,  prcecordidlis  (prce  cor  gen.  cordis,  before  the  heart). 
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Pre-cursor,  pre. lair'. sor,  a  forerunner,  a  token  of  a  future 

event;  precursory,  pre.kur'.so.ry,  foretokening. 
Latin  precursor,  pracursorius  (pro;  curro,  to  run  before). 
Predaceous  (K.  ]-&.\\.),pre.day'.slms,  living  by  prey,  plundering. 
Predatory,  pred'.a.to.ry,  pillaging,  ravenous,  indulging  in 

rapine ;   predatori-ly,  pred'.a.td.ri.ly,  furtively. 
Latin  pradaceus,  prceddtorius,  prccda,  rapine,  plunder. 
Pre-  (continued). 

Pre-decessor,  -de.scs".sor,  one  who  hns  preceded  another  in 

office,  place,  or  business.     (French  pr&Ucesseur.) 
Latin  prcc  de-cedo,  to  go-away  before  [another  enters]. 
Pre-design,  -de.zlne",  to  purpose  beforehand ;  predesigned' 

(!J  syl.),  predesign'-ing.     (Latin  pra  designa.) 
Pre-destinate,  pre.des'.ti.nate,  to   determine    beforehand ; 

predes'tinat-ed   (E.  xxxvi.),  predes'tinat-ing  (It.  xix.); 

predes'tinat-or  (E.  xxxvii.),  one  who  predestinates. 

Predestinarian,  pre.des'.ti.nair"ri.an,  one  who  believes  in 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  a  fatalist,  adj.  of  predes- 
tination ;  predestina'rian-ism,  tenets  of  predestinariaus. 

Predestination,  prc.dex'.ti.nay".slmn,  foreordination. 

Predestine,    pre.des'.fin,    to  'foreordain ;     predestined, 

pre.dcs' '.find  ;  predes'tin-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Latin  prcedestlnatio,  pradcstlndre,  to  destine  beforehand. 
Pre-determine,  pre.dc.ter'.min,  to   determine   beforehand; 

predetermined  (4  syl.),  predeter'mln-ing. 

Predetermination,  pre'.de.tei'f.m'i.nay".iilinn,  resolution. 

Predeterminate,  -de.ter'.nu.nate;  predeter'rainable. 
French  predetermine.!;  predetermination  (Latin  pra  determlnare). 
Pre-dicate,  pre'.dl.kate,  that  which  is  aflirmed  or  denied  of 

another,  (in  Gram.)  that  which  is  stated  of  a  subject  (an 

intrans.  verb,  or  an  active  verb  and  all  that  belongs  to 

it),  to  affirm  or  deny  something  of  another;  pre'dicat-ed 

(B.  xxxvi.),  pre'dicat-ing ;  pre'dlcant,  one  who  predicates. 

Predication,  pre' .di.kay" .shun.     Predicatory,  -dl.1ia.Vry. 

Predicability,  prc'.dLkaMl".i.ty  ;   pred'icable. 
(The  five  logical  predicables  are :   (1)  genus,  (2)  species,  (3)  difference, 

(4)  property,  and  (5)  accident. ) 
Lat.  prcedlcdtio,  prcedlcaior,  preecKcatum,  prcedicare,  to  predicate. 

Pre-dicament,  -dik' .li.ment,  a  dilemma ;  predicament-iil. 
Latin  prtedlcamentum,  a  logical  category.     It  does  not  say  much  for 

the  "simplicity"  of  logic,  that  the  word  predicament  has  become 

synonymous  with  "confusion." 

Pre-dict',  to  foretell ;  predict'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  predict'-ing, 

predict'-or  (E.  xxxvii.) ;   prediction,  pre.dlk'.shiin. 
Latin  prcedidio,  pradictum,  prxdlce're,  to  fore-tell. 
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Pre-dilection,  -di.lek'.shun  (not  -delictiori),  a  preference. 
French  predilection;  Latin  pros  dlWgo  supine  dllectum. 
Pre-dispose,  pre'.dis.poze',  to  incline  beforehand;  pre'dis- 
posed'  (3  syl.);  pre'dispos'-ing,  creating  a  predisposition. 
Predisposition,  pre'.dis.po.zlsh".wn,  propensity. 
Fr.  prddisposer,  predisposition;  Lat.  prce  dispono,  to  predispose. 
Pre-dominate,  pre.dom'.i.nate,  to  prevail;    predom'inat-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  predom'inat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  prevailing. 
Predom'inant,  prominent,  masterful;  predom'inant-ly. 
Predominance,  pre.dom'.Lnance  ;  predominancy. 
Latin  prce  ddmtnari,  dOm&nans  genitive  ddmtnantis,  dSmtnatus. 
Pre-em'inent,  most  excellent ;  pre-em'inent-ly. 

Pre-eminence,  pre.em'.i.nence;  pre-em'inency. 
Latin  prce-eminentia,  prce-emlnere  [e-manere,  to  remain  al»ove],  to 
remain  high  above  all  others,  to  excel. 

Pre-emption,  pre.emp'.shun,  the  first  right  of  buying,  tho 

choice  of  refusing  to  buy.    (Latin  prce  emo,  sup.  emptun.) 
Preen,  an  instrument  for  dressing  cloth,  to  dress  the  feathers 

(said  of  birds);  preened  (1  syl.),  preen'-ing. 
Danish  preen,  a  bodkin :   Chaucer  uses  the  word  proine. 
Pre-  (continued). 

Pre-engage,  pre'.en.gage',  to  en  gage  previously;  pre-engaged 

(3   syl.),    pre-engag-ing  (Rule  xix.),  pre\en.guge"-ing'; 

pre'-engage"  -merit,  a  prior  engagement. 
Pre  with  French  engager,  engagement  (en-gage,  under  a  contract). 
Pre-estab'lish,    to    settle    beforehand;     pre-established, 

-es.tub'.lisht;  pre-estab'lish-ing,  pre-estab'lish-ment. 
Pre  with  French  Stabler,  6tablissement  (Latin  staWUo). 
Pre'-exist',   to   exist   in  a   previous   state;    pre-exist'-ed 

(R.  xxxvi.),  pre-exist' -ing.     Pre-exist'ent,  pre-exist'ence. 
French  prtexister,  prtexistence,  prtexistant  ( !  !)• 
Pre-face,  pref'.ace  (not  pre'.face),  introductory  remarks, 

tlie  preliminary  address  of  a  book,  to  say  something 

before    the    principal    subject    is    brought    forward ; 

prefaced,  pref.est;   prefac-ing,  pref'.a.smg. 

Prefatory,  pref'fa.to.ry  ;  pref'atori-ly  (Rule  xi.) 
Lat.  prcefatio  (prce fan,  to  speak  before,  to  make  preliminary  remarks). 
Pre'-fect,  a  sort  of  sheriff  in  France,  chief  of  the  police ; 

pre'fect-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank).    Prefecture,  -fek.tchur; 

prefectory,  pre.fek'.to.ry,  pertaining  to  a  prefect. 

Latin  prcefectus,  prcefectorius,  prcefectura  (prce  ficio  [facio]  supine 
prcefectum,  to  make  or  set  over  others). 

Pre-fer',  to  like  better,  to  promote  to  honour;  preferred' 

(2  syl.),  preferr'-ing  (Rule  iv.),  preferr'-er. 
(The  other  derivatives  have  only  one  r,  Rule  i.) 
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Frefer'-ment.     Prefer-able  (Eule  xxiii.),  pref'.er.&.b'l; 

preferably,   preferable-ness.      Preference,  -er.ence; 

preferential,  pref'.er.en".shal;   pref erential-ly. 
Preference  shareholder,  one  entitled  to  first  dividends. 
Preference  stock,   stock    of  a  public   company  which 

receives  dividends  before  the  ordinary  stock. 
French  prtfArer,  pr6f Arable,  preference.    It  will  be  observed  that  our 
irregularities  in  this  word  are  of  French  origin. 

Pre-figure, ^re./i/7'.itr,  to  foreshadow;  prefigured,  -fig'.urd; 
prefig'ur-ing  (E.  xix.);  prefigure-ment,  pre.fig'.iir.ment; 
prefiguration,  pre.fig' '.u.ray" '.shun.    (Lat.  praflgurare.) 
Pre-fix,  (noun)  prc'.Jix,  (verb)  pre.fix',  a  particle  added  to 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  to  affix ;    prefixed,  pre.fixt'; 
prefix' -ing.     (Lat.  praflgo,  sup.  prcefixiim,  to  fix  before.) 
Pregnable,  preg'.na.b'l,  that  may  be  taken  by  assault. 
French  pregnable  now  prenable;  Latin  prendo,  to  seize  on. 
Pregnant,  preg'.nant,  being  with  child,  teeming;   preg'- 

nant-ly.     Pregnancy,  preg'.nan.sy.    (Latin  prcegnans.) 
Tliat  is  prce  gigno,  before  giving  birth,  state  before  birth. 
Pre-hensile,  pre.hen'.sil,  adapted  for  seizing  or  laying  hold ; 

prehensible,  pre.hen'.si.b'l.    Prehension,  pre. hen' '.shiin. 
Latin  prcetiensio,  v.  prtehendo  supine  prcehensum,  to  lay  hold  on. 
Pre-judge,  prejudge',  to  judge  beforehand ;  prejudged'  (2 
syl.),  prejudg'-ing  (Eule  xix.)    Prejudg'-ment.     (Words 
ending  in  -dge  drop  the  -e  before  -ment.) 
Pre-judicate,  -jti'.di.kate,  to  form  a  judgment  without 
hearing    both    sides;     preju'dicat-ed    (Eule    xxxvi.), 
preju'dicat-ing  (Eule  xix.),  preju'dicat-or  (Eule  xxxvii.); 
prejudication,  pre'. ju.di.kay". shun. 
Pre-judice,  pred'.ju.dis,  bias  of  mind,  to  bias ;  prejudiced 

(3  syl.);  prejudic-ing  (Eule  xix.),  pred'.ju.d'is.ing. 
Prejudicial,  prcd' '.ju.dish" '.al  ;  prejudicial-ly. 
Latin  prnjudlcatio,  prccjudldum,  prcejudlcdre,  to  prejudge. 
Prelate,  prel'.ate,  a   bishop ;    prelate-ship    (-ship,   office, 
rank) ;    prelatic,  pre.lat'.ik  ;    prelatical,   pre.lat' '.i.kul  ; 
prelat'ical-ly.      Prelatist,  prel'.a.tist,   a   lover  of  epis- 
copacy;  prelatism,  prel'.a.tizm,  the  episcopal  system. 
Prelacy,  prel'.a.sy,  episcopacy ;  prelature,  prel'.a,tchtir. 
By  "prelate"  we  generally  mean  a  bishop,  but  the  word  is  not  of 
necessity  so  restricted.    Any  clergyman  (as  an  arcltdeacon,  patri- 
arch, &c.)  who  has  authority  over  others  is  a  prelate. 
Latin  prcelatus,  prccldtura  (prce-fcro) ;  French  pre'lat,  prtlature. 

Pre-liminary,pre.K?n'.*.na.rj/,  introductory.    Preliminaries, 
•lim'.i.nti.rtz, introductory  arrangements;  prelim'inari-ly. 
French  prMiminaire ;  Latin  pra  limen,  before  the  threshold. 
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fre-Iu(ie,prel'htde,  a  short  musical  introduction,  something 

introductory.    Prelusive,  pre.lu'.sw ;  prelusive-ly. 
Latin  prceludium,  a  flourish  before  [the  fight],  v.  prceliid#re. 
Pre-mature,  pre'.mu.ture',  before  the  right  time,  before  tha 
facts  are  fully  Jtnown  ;   premature' -ly,  premature'-nesa. 
Prematurity,  pre'.ma.tu".n.ty,  ripeness  before  the  time. 
Latin  prcematuritas,  prcemdturus  (prce-maturus,  ripe  before  time). 
Pre-maxillary,  -max.il'.lu.ry,  a  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  form- 
ing its  margin  and  anterior  to  the  true  maxillary  bone. 
Latiii  pr<e  maxilla,  before  the  jaw-bone  or  maxillary  bone. 
Pre-meditate,    -med'.i.tate,    to    think    over    beforehand; 
premed'itat-ed   (R.  xxxvi.),   premed'itat-ing  (R.   xix.), 
premed'itating-ly.    Premeditation,  pre.med'.i.tay".shun. 
Latin  prccmgdttdtio,  prcemgdUdri,  prcemiSdttdtus. 
Premier,  prein'.i.cr,  tho  prime  minister ;    premier-ship. 

French  premier  [ministre],  the  first  or  chief  minister  of  the  crown. 
Pre-  (continued). 

Pre-millennial,  pre'.iml.len".ni.al,  prior  to  the  millennium. 
Premise  or  premiss.     Premises.     Premise,  premises. 
Premise  or  premiss,  prem'.ts,  plu.  prem'ises  or  prem'isses, 

the  propositions  from  which  an  inference  is  deduced. 
Premises,  prem'.i.zez,  lands  and  tenements. 
Premise,    prc.mlzc',   to   assume  beforehand :    premises, 
pre.mi'.zez ;    premised,  pre.mlzed';    premis-ing  (llule 
xix.),  pre.mi'.zing. 
French  premisse,  plu.  premisses  (in  Lo?ic\  Latin  prcemitto  supine 

prcemissum,  to  promise  or  set  down  beforehand. 
"  Premises,"  the  beginning  of  a  deed  setting  forth  the  grantor  and 
grantee,  with  the  lands  and  tenements  conveyed,  hence  the  lands 
and  tenements  of  an  estate  or  occupation. 

Premium,  pre'.rrii.um,  the  sum  paid  to  an  assurance  com- 
pany, a  douceur,  a  sum  of  money  over  and  above  the 
price.     (Latin  premium,  reward ;  prce  meo,  to  go  before.) 
(A  premium  is  a  sum  of  money  paid  beforehand  to  secure  a  purchase.) 
Pre-mon'ish,  to  forewarn  ;   premon'ished,  premonish-ing. 
Premonition,  pre'.mo.msh".un.  Premunition,  -mu.nlsh'.un. 
Premonition,  previous  notice  or  warning. 
Premunition,  anticipation  of  objections. 
Premonitory,  pre.mon'.Uo.ry.  Premunitory,  -mu'.nt.to.ry. 
Premonitory,  giving  indications  or  signs  beforehand. 
Prcmunitory,  denning  a  penalty  that  may  be  incurred. 
Premon'itor ;  premonitive,  pre.man'.i.tiv;  ...tive-ly. 
Latin  prcemQnltio,  prcemtinttor,  prcemtinttum,  prce-m6n£o. 
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Premunire,  pre'. mu.nl". re~,  the  crime  of  introducing  a  foreign 

authority  (as  the  pope's),  a  writ  founded  on  the  offence. 

Premunition,  pre'.mu.msh".unt  anticipation  of  objections. 

Premunitory,  pre.mu'.m.to.ry,  denning  a  penalty  which 

may  be  incurred.     (See  above  Premonish.) 
Corruption  of  prmnGnfri.      From  the  words  prcemoneri  facin*  at 

the  beginning  of  tho  writ  (i.e.,  Cause  [A B]  to  be  forewarned  that 

he  appear  before....).     Prtrmitntri  facias  would  mean  "cause 

[AB]  to  be  previously  well-fortih'ed." 
Pre-occupy,  pre.ok'.kii.py,  to  take  possession  before  another, 

to  enguga  the  time  or  services  of  another  beforehand ; 

preoccupies  (R.  xi.),  -ok' .kii.pize ;  preoccupied,  -ku.pide ; 

preoc'cupy-ing ;  preoccupancy,  pre.ok'.kri.pun.sy. 

Preoccupation,  pre'.ok.ku.pay".Hliun,  prior  engagement. 
Latin  prccocctipdtio,  pneoccitpdre  supine  pr&occ&patum. 
Pre'-ordain',    to    predetermine ;     preordained'    (3    syl.), 

preordain'-ing.     Preordination,  pre'.or.dl.naif'.sliun. 
Latin  praordtndtio,  prccordlndre  (prceordlndtor  is  a  good  word). 
Prepaid  (see  Prepay.) 
Pre-pare'  (2  syl.),  to   mate   ready;    prepared'  (2    syl.); 

prepar-ing  (R.  xix.),  pre.pair'.infj ;  prepar'-er,  -pair'.er ; 

preparedly,  pre.pair'.ed.ly ;  prepared-ness,  -pair" '.ed.ness. 

Preparation,  prep'. «. ray". sJiiin,  provision,  readiness. 

Preparative,  pre.par'ra.tiv  ;  preparative-ly. 

Preparatory,  pre.pur'ra.to.ry.     (Obs.  the  a  in  -ra-.) 
Latin  prapAnltio,  prccp&rdtdrius,  prapdrdre  supine  prcepdraium. 
Pre-pay',  (past)   prepaid',  (past  part.)  prepaid',   to  pay 

beforehand ;  prepay'-ment,  payment  in  advance. 
Pre  and  the  French  pa>ic r ;  Latin  page  supine  pactum,  to  bargain. 
Pre-pense'  (2  syl.,  not  prc.pence),  premeditated. 
Latin  pr<e  pendo  supine  penxum,  to  ponder  beforehand. 
One  of  the  eight  words  in  "-ense":  con-dense,  im-mense,  sense,  toise, 

with  dis-pense,  ex-pense,  pre-pense,  and  recom-pense. 
Pre-ponderate,  pre.pon'.de.rate,  to  outweigh ;    prepon'de- 

rat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  prepon'derfit-ing. 

Prepon'derant,  prepon'derant-ly.     Preponderance,  prc.- 
pon'.dc.rance ;  prepon'derancy,  predominancy. 

Preponderation,  pre.pon'.de.ray".shiin,  predominance. 
French  preponderance,  preponderant ;  Latin  prceponderare. 
Pre-position,  prep.o.z\sh'.iin,  one  of  the  "  parts  of  speech  "; 

preposition-al,  prepositional-ly.     (See  Prepossession.) 
Prepositive,  pre.poz'.i.tiv,  put  before.     Prepos'Itor. 
Latin  prcep6sltio,  prccpdsttlvus,  prcepSsltor  (prae-pono). 
Prepossess,  pre'.pos.zes'  (not  pre'.po.zes',  a  common  error), 

to  have    or   take    previous    possession ;     prepossessed, 

pre'.pos.zcBt ;    prepossess-ing,  pre'.pos.zes'. ing. 
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Prepossession,  pre'.pos.zesli".un.     (See  Preposition.) 
Latin  proe  possesslo  (posstdeo,  i.e.,  posse  sedeo,  able  to  settle  there). 
Pre-posterous,    pre.pos' .te.rus,    out    of    reason,     absurd ; 

prepos'terous-ly ;   prepos'terous-ness,  absurdity. 
Latin  prceposKrus,  hind-part  foremost  fpr<e-post£rior}. 
Pre-requisite,  pre.rek'kwi.sit,  previously  required. 
Latin  pros  requisites  (prce  requWre,  to  require  previously). 
Pre-rogative,  pre.rog'.a.tlv,  a  privilege,  a  special  right. 
Latin  prcerogatlva.    When  the  votes  of  the  Eoman  centuries  were 
taken,  the  names  of  the  different  centuries  were  put  into  a  box  and 
drawn  ;  that  first  drawn  was  termed  prcerogativa,  and  was  deemed 
of  the  utmost  importance.    Hence  "  prerogative  "  came  to  signify 
a  special  privilege,  a  peculiar  favour. 

Presage,    (noun)    pres'sage,   (verb)  pre.sage'  (Eule  1.),   a 
presentiment,   a  foreboding,   to  forebode,  to  foreshow; 
presaged'  (2  syl.),  presag-ing  (Eule  xix.),  prc.sage'.inrj ; 
presag-er,  pre,sage'.er;   presage'-ful. 
Latin  prasagium,  prcesdgio  (prce,  sagio  to  scent  or  guess). 
Presbyter,  pres'.bi.ter,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
presbyterian,  pres' M.tee" '.ri.un,  one  of  the  Scotch  church, 
a  Calvinistic  dissenter  who  admits  of  infant  baptism ; 
presbyte'rian-ism,  the  tenets  of  the  presbyterians. 
Presbytery,  pres'M.tS.ry,  a  council  of  presbyters. 
Pres'byter-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank) ;  presbyte'rlal. 
Greek  presbus,  an  elder,  presbutgros,  presbut^ridn. 
Prescience,  pre'shiense,  foreknowledge ;   prescient,  pre  shTent. 

Latin  prcesciens  gen.  -scientis  (prce  scire,  to  know  beforehand). 
Prescribe,  pre-skrlbe',  to  set  down  for  guidance,  to  order  as  a 
remedy ;   prescribed'  (2  syl.),  prescrlb'-ing  (Kule  xix.), 
prescrlb'-er.     Prescript,  pre'.skript,  a  law,  a  rule. 
Prescription,  pre. skripf. shun.     Prescriptive,  pre.skrip'.tw, 

acquired  by  immemorial  usage.    Prescript'-ible. 
Prescriptibility,  pre.skrip'.ttbU".i.ty,  contractibility. 
Latin  prascriptum,  prcescriptio  (prce  scribo,  to  write  out  before- 
hand.   A  prescription  is  a  contract  agreed  upon  beforehand). 

Present,  (noun)  prez'.ent,  (verb)  pre.zent'. 

Pres'ent  (noun),  not  absent,  at  hand,  a  gift,  a  warning. 
Present'  (verb),  to  give,  to  introduce  [at  court];  present'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  present'-ing,  present'-er,  present'-able. 
Presence,  prez'.ence.    Presents,  prez'.ents,  gifts. 
Pres'ence,  state  of  being  present,  port  or  mien,  an  assembly 

in  a  court  reception.    The  presence  chamber. 
Present-ly,  prezf.ent.ly,  by  and  by,  before  long. 
Presentation,  prez' .en.tay" .shtin,  act  of  presenting,  a  gift, 

right  or  act  of  nominating  to  a  school  or  benefice,  an 
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"  exhibition."    Presentee,  prez'.en.te',  one  presented  to  a 
benefice,  <fcc.    At  pres'ent,  now.    Present'  arms ! 
Latin  prcesens  gen.  prcesentis  (pr<x  sum,  to  be  pres'ent),  prcesentatio, 
prcesentia,  v.  prcesentdre,  to  present'. 

Presentiment,  pre.z%n'.ti.ment.    Presentment,  pre.zen1f.ment. 
Presentiment,  apprehension  of  evil,  foreboding  (French). 
Presentment,  appearance,  presentation.    (See  Present.) 
Preserve,  pre.zerv',  a  jam,  a  place  for  game,  to  keep,  to  make 

into  a  jam;  preserved'  (2  syl.),  preserv'-ing  (Rule  xix.), 

preserv'-er,  preserv'-able ;  preservative,  pre.zer'.va.tiv. 
Preservation,  prez'.er.vay".shun,  keeping,  conservation. 
Preservatory,  -zer'.vu.to.ry.     Conservatory,  -ser'.va.to.ry. 

Preservatory  (adj.),  having  conservative  properties. 

Conservatory  (noun),  a  hot  house,  a  green  house. 
Fr.  preserver,  prtservatif;  Lat.  prceservare,  to  preserve,  to  defend. 
Preside,  pre.zlde',  to  take  the  "chair,"  to  act  as  president; 

presld'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.);  presid-ing  (R.  xix.),  pre.zide'.iny. 
Presidency,  prez'J.den.sy.    Precedency,  pre.see'.den.sy. 

Presidency,  the  office  of  president,  the  term  of  office. 

Prece'dency,  the  right  of  priority  or  going  before  another. 
President,  prez'.i.dent.  Precedent,  pre.see'.dent, prez'.e.dent. 
Pres'ident,  the  person  who  presides,  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Prece'dent,  previous,  former.    (Lat.  prce-cedo,  to  go  before.) 
Precedent,  prez'.e.dent,  a  rule  for  future  guidance. 
President-ship  (-ship,  office).  Presidential,  prez'.i.dSn".sMl. 
Latin  •presses  gen.  prcestdis,  a  president,  jmmdeorsedeo],  to  sit  before 

others.     "  Precedent,"  Latin  pnecedo,  to  go  before  others. 

Presignify,  pre.stg'.rii.fy,  to  intimate  or  show  beforehand ; 
presignifies,  pre.sig'.m.fize ;  presignified,  -sig' '.ni.flde  ; 
presig'nify-ing.  Presignification,  -sig' .ni.fi.kay" '.shun. 

Latin  prcesignlflcare,  signlffcatio,  (prce  signum  /fcfo[fScio]). 

Press  (R.  v.),  a  machine  for  pressing,  a  machine  for  printing,  to 

squeeze,  to  urge ;  pressed,  prest ;  prest  (adj.),  press'-ing, 

press'ing-ly,  press'-er.   Pressure,  presh'.ur;  pressur-age, 

presh'.ur.age,  the  juice  of  the  grape  extracted  at  the  press. 

The  press,  authors  (collectively).  Gone  to  press,  in  the  press. 

Press-man,  plu.  press-men,  one  who  works  at  the  press. 

Press-bed,  a  bed  which  may  be  enclosed  in  a  case. 

Press-money,  -mun'.y,  money  given  to  engage  a  man  for 
the  army;  press-gang,  a  gang  employed  to  kidnap  men 
into  the  naval  service ;  press-work,  the  work  of  taking 
impressions  on  paper  from  type.  Pressing-iron, 
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Liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  of  publishing  without  licence. 

Latin  pr&mo  supine  pressum,  to  press.    German  presse,  Y.  pressen. 

"  Press-money, "  a  corruption  of  prest-money,  that  is,  ready  money. 

Fr.  prest  now  pr6t.    Ital.  presto,  Lat.  prcesto,  ready  at  hand. 

Prestige  (Fr.),  pres'.teej,  ficlat,  the  influence  of  past  events. 
Presto,  prSs'.to  (in  Music),  very  quick;  prestis'simo  (super.) 
Presume,  pre.zume',  to  take  for  granted,  to  act  presumptuously; 
presumed'  (2  syl.),  presum-ing  (Eule  xix.),  pre.zu'.ming  ; 
presum'ing-ly ;   presum-er,  pre.zu'.mer. 
Presum-able,  pre.zu'.mu.b'l;  presu'mably. 
Presumption,  pre.zump'.shun.    Ar'rogance.     In'solence. 
Presumption,  assumption  of  what  one  has  no  claim  to. 
Arrogance,  assumption  of  more  than  one  has  any  claim  to. 
l7jsoZenc<j,  conduct  not  consistent  with  the  usages  of  society. 
Presumptive,  pre.zump'.tw ;   presumptively. 
Presumptuous,  pre.zump'.tu.us.    Ar'rogant.     In'solent. 
Presumptuous,  assuming  without  right  or  title. 
Arrogant,  overstepping  the  limits  of  one's  just  position. 
Insolent,  acting  in  a  way  unusual  in  society. 
A  young  man  who  takes  to  task  his  betters  is  presumptuous. 
A  critic  who  presumes  to  advise  as  well  as  criticise  is  arrogant 
A  servant  who  treats  his  master  as  an  equal  is  insolent. 
Presumptuous-ly,  pre.zump'.tu.us.ly ;  presumptuous-nesa. 
Presumptive  evidence,  circumstantial  or  moral  evidence. 
Heir  presumptive,  air.,.,  one  who  will  be  heir  unless  one 

is  born  who  will  have  a  superior  claim. 

Latin  prcesumptio,  prcesumptuosus,  prce-sumo  supine  -sumptum,  to 
assume  [a  position]  before  it  is  gained. 

Pretend,  pre.tend',  to  hold  out  falsely,  to  presume ;  pretend'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  pretend'-ing,  pretend'ing-ly,  pretend'-er. 
Pretence,  pre.tense';  pretence-less,  without  pretence. 
Pretension,  pre.ten'.shiin  (R.  xxxiii.),  a  claim  true  or  false. 
Pretentious,  pre.teri .shiis  (a  word  of  the  19th  century); 

preten'tious-ly ;  preten'tious.ness,  empty  assumption. 
Latin  prtztendo  supine  prosfew.mm,  to  stretch  a  coverlet  over,  to  hang 
a  curtain  before,  hence  to  hide,  to  falsify. 

Preter-,  pre'.ter-  (Lat.  prefix),  contrary  to,  by,  beyond,  more  than- 
Preter-imperfect   (in   Eng.  gram,  called  imperfect),  that 
tense  which  refers  to  an  act  now  finished,  but  not  at  the 
time  referred  to.   (Latin  tempus  prceteritum  imperfectum.) 
Preterite,  pret'.er.lt  (in  Gram.),  the  tense  which  refers  to  an 
act  done  in  time  past,  or  to  a  habit  of  a  previous  period. 
(In  English  Grammar  called  the  Past  tense.) 
In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  1). 
His  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses,  everyone  his  day  (Job  i.  4\ 
Latin  tempus  prcettrttum,  the  time  [of  the  act  referred  to  is]  past. 
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Preter-mit,  pre'.ter.mit",   to    pass    by ;    preter-mitt'-ed, 

preter-mitt'-ing.      Pretermission,  pre'.ter.mish".un. 
Latin  pratermissio,  prcctermitto ,  to  pass  over  or  by. 
Preter-natural,  pre'.ter-nat  tchiir.ral,  contrary  to  nature ; 

preter-nat'ural-ly,  preter.nat'ural-ness. 
Latin  prater  naluralis,  out  of  the  natural  [order  of  things]. 
Preter-perfect  (in  Eng.  Grammar  called  perfect,  preterite 

or  past).    (Latin  tempus  pratcrttum.    See  Preterite.) 
Preter-plu'perfect  (In  Eng.  Grammar  called  pluperfect  or 

Past  Tense  Complete),  sign  had.      It  refers  to  an  act 

finished  at  a  time  now  past. 
Latin  tempus  prcet&rttum  plusquam  perfedum. 

Pretext,  pre'.text,  a  pretence.  (L&t.pr(stexta,aTa  embroidered  robe.) 
The  prcetextdtce  were  dramas  in  which  actors  personated  those  who 

wore  the preettxta,  hence  a  "pretence." 

Pretty,  prit'.ty  (notpret'.ty),  comp.  pretti.er,  super,  pretti-est, 
nice  looking,  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  pretti-ly,  prU'.ti.ly  ; 
pretti-ness.  (Old  English  prcete,  adorned,  pretty.) 

Prevail,  pre.vail',  to  be  in  force,  to  overcome,  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage ;  prevailed,  pre.vaild';  prevail'-ing,  prevail'ing-ly. 
(The  other  derivatives  omit  the  -i-.) 

Prevalent,  prev'.a.lent ;  prev'alent-ly,  currently,  generally. 
Prevalence,  prev' '.u.lence ;  prevalency,  predominance. 
Latin  pr&vdlentia,  prcev&tere,  pr&valens  genitive  prcev&lentia. 
Prevaricate,  pre.vur'ri.kate,to  shuffle  [in  words];  prevar'icat-ed 

(R.  xxxvi.),  prevar'icat-ing  (R.  xix.),  prevar'icat-or. 
Prevarication,  -vur'ri.kay".shun,  evading  the  disclosure  of 

the  truth.    (Latin  pravuricari,  varlco,  to  straddle.) 
The  word  was  first  applied  to  men  who  ploughed  crooked  ridges,  and 
then  to  those  who  gave  crooked  answers  (Pliny  xviii.  49). 

Prevent,  pre.vent',  to  obstruct,  to  hinder  (at  one  time  it  also 
meant  to  170  before,  to  precede) ;  prevent'-ed,  prevent'-ing, 
prevent'-ing-ly,  prevent'-er,  prevent'-able  (Rule  xxiii.) 
Prevention  (not  prevension,  Rule  xxxiii.),  pre.ven'.sJtnn. 
Preventive  (not  preventative),  pre.ven'.tw;  prevent'ive-ly, 
Lat.  proeventio,  prcevfnio  sup.  pneventum  (prce  vfnio,  to  go  before). 
Previous, pre'.vl.us,  prior  [in  time];  pre'vious-ly,  previous-ness. 
To  move  the  previous  question,  an  ingenious  way  of  burk- 
ing a  troublesome  motion.     (Latin  prccvius.} 

Take  for  example:    "A"  moves  that  the  income-tax  be  abolished. 

"B"  moves  that  the  civil  list  be  fir.st  presented.     "A"  presses  his 

measure,  and  "C"  divides  the  House  on  the  previous  question 

(that  is,  that  the  civil  list  be  first  presented). 
PREVIOUS  or  PREVIOUSLY  (?).     ' '  A  quarter's  notice  required  previous 

or  previously  (?)  to  the  removal  of  a  pupil."    Previous  is  correct. 

Obs.  "  previous-to  "  is  one  word,  meaning  preceding,  and  by  substi- 
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tution  the  difficulty  will  be  solved  at  once:  "A  quarter's  notice 
preceding  [not  precedingly]  the  removal  of  a  pupil  is  required.  The 
sentence  means  notice  of  a  person's  intention  to  remove  a  pupil 
must  be  given  three  months  before  the  removal  itself  takes  place, 
or  three  months  preceding  the  removal  itself. 

"  Sound  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm 

Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth"  (Thomson). 

Pre-warn,  pre.worn',  to  warn  beforehand ;  prewarned,  -worndf; 
prewarn'-ing  (pre  with  Anglo-Saxon  wyrn[ari],  to  warn.) 
Prey,  pray,  spoil,  carion.    Pray,  to  implore. 

Prey  (verb);   preyed,  praid;   prey'-ing,  to  feed  on  carion. 

Pray,  prayed,  praid ;   pray'-ing,  to  use  prayer. 
"Prey"  "Welsh  praidd;  Lat.  prceda.    "Pray,"  Fr.  prier,  Lat.  precdri. 
Price,  value,  cost;  priced  (L  syl.), marked  with  the  price,  valued. 
High-priced,  dear;  low-priced,  cheap;  price-less,  invaluable. 
Welsh  pris,  rate,  value ;  Latin  prftium  (Greek  pra6,  to  sell). 
Prick,  a  wound  with  a  small  pointed  instrument,  a  spine,  a 
goad,  to  pierce  with  a  pin,  needle,  goad,  &c.;   pricked 
(1  syl.),  prick'-ing,  prick'-er.     To  prick  up  the  ears,  to 
listen  with  suddenly  roused  attention. 
Old  English  prica  or  pricca,  v.  pric[iari],  past  pricode,  p.  p.  prfcod. 
Prickle,  prik'.k'l,  a  small  spine  or  splinter;  prick'li-ness  (Rule 

xi.);  prick'ly  pear,  Indian  fig.     (Old  English  priced.) 
Pride  (1  syl.),  hauteur,  arrogance.    Pried,  pride  (of  v.  pry). 
I  pride  myself  on,  I  think  much  of;  prld'-ed,  prld'.ing. 
Proud  (adj.),  proud'-ly,  proud'-ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is 

diminutive,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "  like  "). 
Old  English  pr&t,  pryt  or  pryd,  prtltlic  (adj.),  pr&tlice  (adv.) 
Priest,  fern,  priest-ess,  preest,  prees'.tess,  one  who  performs 
sacrifice,  a  clergyman  in  full  orders,  a  minister  who  per- 
forms  mass;    priest'-ly,  sacerdotal,  arrogant;    priestli- 
ness  (Rule  xi.),  priest-like;  priest-craft,  the  trickery  or 
frauds   of  priests  to  gain  influence.      Priest-hood,  the 
clergy    considered    collectively    (-hood,    office,    rank) ; 
priest-ridden,  in  religious  bondage. 

Old  Eng.  preost,  preosthdd;  Lat.  prcestes  (prcesto,  to  stand  over  others). 
Prig,  a  conceited  mannikin,  to  pilfer;  prigged  (1  syl.),  prigg'-ing 
(Rule  i.),  prigg'-er.     Prigg'ery  or  prigg'-ism,  foppery; 
prigg'-ish,  like  a  prig  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "  like," 
added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.);  prigg'ish-ly,  prigg'ish-ness. 
"Prig,"  contraction  of  prag[matical].    " Prig"  (to  steal),  Fr.  prendre. 
Prim,   precise,   fmically  nice.      Prime,    first-rate,    to    charge, 
(super.)  primm'-est,  prTm'-ness,  prim'-ly.    (See  Primer.) 
Latin  primores,  the  gentry,  military  officers,  &c. 
The  idea  is,  dressed  as  precisely  as  an  officer  or  fine  gentleman. 
Prima  donna    (Italian),  pre'.mah  don'.nah,  the  best  female 
operatic  singer;   primo  nrasico,  the  best  male  singer. 
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Primacy,  prl'.mu.sy,  rank  or  office  of  a  primate. 

Primate,  pri'.mate,  an  archbishop  or  bishop  of  a  province ; 

primates  (2  syl.),  the  genus  man,  ape,  monkey,  and  bat. 
Primate  of  all  England,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Primate  of  England,  archbishop  of  York. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  jurisdiction  over  the  province  of 
York  as  well  as  over  the  rest  of  England.    The  Archbishop  Of  York 
has  jurisdiction  over  his  own  province  only. 

Primate-ship  (-ship,  office,  jurisdiction,  rank  of). 
Primatial,  pri.may'.sl&'al,  adj.  of  primate. 
Primal,  prl.mul,  original,  first,  the  earliest. 
Primary,  prl'.ma.ry,  first  in  order,  rank,  time,  &c. 
Primari-ly  (R.  ni.),pri'.ma.ri.ly,  in  the  first  place,  chiefly. 
Primary  colours,  -kul'.ers,  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 
Primary  plan'ets,  those  which  revolve  round  the  sun. 

(A  satellite  [sat' .el.lite]  revolves  round  a  planet.) 
Primary   qualities,  -kwol'.i.tiz,  those  inseparable  from  a 

body.    Primary  rocks,  the  azoic  (a.zo'.ik)  rocks. 
French  primat,  primatial,  primaire,  primatie;   Latin  prlmas  gen. 

prltiiatis,  a  nobleman,  prlmarius  (primus,  first,  chief). 

Prime  (1  syl.),  the  first  part  of  the  day,  first  rate,  to  charge  a  gun ; 

primed  (1  syl.),  prlm'-ing  (E.  xix.),  prlme'-ly,  prlme'-ness; 

prime-min'ister,  chief  minister  of  state ;   prime  mover, 

-moo'.ver,  a  machine    which    works    other    machines ; 

prime  number,  a  number  indivisible  (except  by  1). 
Primer,  pnm'.er,  a  child's  first  book,  the  type  used  at  one  time 

in  prayer  books  and  office  books  called  prim'ers. 
Old  English  prim,  prime,  the  first  hour  of  the  day ;  Latin  primus. 
To  prime  a  gun,  to  prime  canvas,  &c.,  is  to  prepare  it,  to  do  the  jirst 

thing  required  before  it  can  be  used. 

Prim-,  primo-  before  cons.  (Lat.  prefix),  first,  original,  early. 
(Primo-  is  a  French  corruption  or  debased  Latin  form  for  primi-.) 
Prim-eval,  prl.me' .veil,  of  the  earliest  age  or  time,  original. 
Latin  prlmcevus,  primus  cevus,  the  first  age. 
Primitive,    prim'.ttw,    pristine,    old-fashioned,    original; 

prim'itive-ly,  prim'itive-ness.     (Obs.  -mi-  not  -ma-.) 
Latin  prlmltlvus  (from  prtmttus  (adv.),  at  the  first). 
Primo,  plu.  primes  (Ital.),  pre'.mo,  plu.  pre'.mdze,  first; 
Primo-biiffo  (Ital.),  first  comic  actor  or  singer; 
Primo-mu'sico   (Ital.),   principal  male  singer ;     prirna- 

donna,  principal  female  singer  in  the  opera. 
Tempo-primo,  tem'.po  pre'.mo,  in  the  original  time; 
Violino-primo,  ve.o.lee'.no  pre'.mo,  first  violin. 

61—2 
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Primo-genial,  prl'.mo-dje'.ni.ul,  primary ; 

Primogenitor,  pri'.mo-djen".i.tor  (Rule  xxxvii.),  the  root 
of  the  original  family,  the  first  of  the  race ;    primo- 
geniture, pri'.mo—djen".i.tchur,  the  right  inherent  in 
an  eldest  son  to  inherit ;  primogeniture-ship. 
These  words  are  copied  from  the  French  primogeniture,  in  Latin 

primiggnttus,  prwiigSnta,  &c.     (-ship  Old  Eng.,  state,  right  of.) 
Prim-ordial,  prl.mur'.di.al,  existing  from  the  first,  first  in 

order,  original;  the  first  [true  leaves  of  a  plant]. 
Lat.  primordialis,  primordiwm  (prlmo  ordior,  I  begin  from  the  first). 
Prlm'-rose  (2  syl.),  a  spring  flower.     (Latin  primus  rosa.) 
Prl'nms,  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Scotch  Church. 
Prince  (1  syl.),  fern,  princ-ess,  prin'.cess,  the  son  and  daughter: 
of  a  sovereign,  a  Continental  title  of  rank.    Principality; 
the  territory  which  gives  a  prince  his  title ;   prince-dom, 
-dum,    the    sovereignty    or   jurisdiction    of    a    prince ; 
prince' -ly,  princeli-ness  (Rule  xi.),  prince's  feather,  a 
flower    (one   of  the   amaranth  species) ;    the    prince's 
feathers,  a  plume  of  three  feathers  (Prince  of  AVales) ; 
Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  the  British  sovereign. 
Prince's  met'al,  an  imitation  of  gold  (copper  and  zinc). 
Fr.  prince,  princesse;  Lat.  princeps,  princtpaKtas,  princtpdlis. 
Principal,  prin' '.si.pal,  chief.    Principle,  prln'.si.p'l,  motive. 
Principal,  the  head  master,  the  capital  of  a  sum  of  money 

placed  out  at  interest ;  prin'cipal-ly,  chiefly. 
Principality,  prin'.si.pul".i.ty,  the  territory  which  gives  a 

prince  his  title.    Principalities,  -pul".i.tlz,  potentates. 
Latin  princtpdlis,  princfpdKtas  (princeps,  a  chief). 
Principia,  prin.sip' .l.ah,  first  principles.     Newton's  great  book. 
Principle,  prln'.si.p'l,  motive.      Principal,  prin' .si.pal,  chief. 
Principle,  the  cause  or  origin,  an  element,  a  fundamental 

truth,  an  established  rule  of  action,  a  tenet  or  doctrine. 
Latin  princtpium,  a  maxim  or  principle  (princeps,  a  chief). 
Prink,  to  prank;  prinked  (1  syl.),  prink-ing.    (Old  Eng.  princ.) 
Print,  an  engraving,  an  impression  from  type,  to  express  by 
type,  to  stamp  a  fabric,  to  publish;  print'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
print'-ing,  print'-er;  print'-less,  leaving  no  impression. 
Letter-press  printing,  printing  by  movable  types  or  letters. 

Stereotype  printing,  ster're.o.type,  mould  printing. 
A  stereotype  is  a  metal  piate  the  exact  model  of  a  letter-press. 
Out  of  print,  all  copies  sold.    Printing  oflice,  printing- 
paper,  printing-press.     Print-seller,  one  who  sells  en- 
gravings; print-shop,  a  shop  where  engravings  are  sold. 
Impression,  im.presh'.un,  a  copy  of  type  set  up. 
Contraction  of  imprint;  Lat.  imprlmo  sup.  -prcssnm,  to  engrave,  &C. 
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Pri'or,  fern,  prior-ess,  prl'.urress,  the  superior  of  a  convent  or 
nunnery,  anterior  [in  time],  previous ;  prior-ship  (-ship, 
office,  dignky) ;  priorate,  pri'.o.rate,  office  of  prior. 
Priory,  plu.  priories  (R.  xliv.),  pri'.if.riz,  convent  or  nunnery. 
Priority,  pn.or'n.tij,  prece'dence  in  rank,  time,  or  place. 
French  prieur,  priorat.    "Prior"  (adj.),  Latin  prior. 
Prise  (1  syl.)     Pries  (v.  pry).    Prize,  a  gift,  to  value  highly. 
Prise,  to  force  open  with  a  lever;  prised  (1  syl.);  pris-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  prize'.ing  ;  pris.er,  prize' -er. 
French  princr,  to  grip,  prise,  a  hold,  a  grip,  a  purchase  or  leverage  : 
as  II  n'y  a  point  de  prise,  there  is  no  purchase  or  grip.    See  Prize. 
Prism,  prism,  an  optical  instrument;  prismatic,  priz.mut'.ik  ; 
prismatical,  priz.mat' .V,ud ;    prismat'ical-ly,  prismatic 
colours,  iridescence  produced  by  analysed  light. 
Prismoid,  priz'.moid,  a  figure  like  a  prism  ;  prismoid'-al. 
French  prisme;  Greek  prisma  (pri6,  to  saw  or  cut),  prisma-tidos. 
Prison,  priz''n,  a  jail ;   pris'on-er,  prison-house. 

Impris'on,  to  put  into  prison ;  imprisoned.     (0.  E.  prisun.) 
Pristine,  pris'.tin  (not  pris'.tlne),  original.     (Latin  pristlnus.) 
Prithee,  prirh'.ey,  "  I  pray  thee,"  If  you  please. 
Private,  prl'.vate,  not  public.    Privet,  pnv'.ct,  an  evergreen. 
Private,   a  common   solilier.   not   engaged    in    business  • 
private-ly,  private-ness.   Privacy,  priv'.a.sy,  retirement'. 
Privateer,    pri'.va.teer",   an   armed   ship   belonging  to  a 
private    person   sailing  with  licence   to   attack  a  foe; 
privateer'-ing,  cruising  about  in  a  privateer. 
Privation,  prl.vay' .shun,  hardship,  deprivation. 
Privative,  prlv'.a.ttv.  not  positive,  a  particle  denoting  the 

absence  of  something  ;   priv'ative-ly. 
Latin  prlvdtio,  privativus,  prlvdtus,  v.  prlvare,  to  take  away. 
Privet,  prw'.ct,  nn  evergreen  shrub.  Private,  prl'.vate  (see  above). 

"  Privet,"  Old  English  pryfetes.    "  Private,"  Latin  privatus. 
Privilege,  pnv'.i.ledc/c,  a  special  benefit;  privileged,  priv'.l.ledgd. 
Introduced  in  1137,  and  appears  in  the  Sax.  Chr.  as  priuiliyie*. 
Fr.  privilege,  Lat.  privtliyfum  (priva  lex  gen.  Ifgls,  private  law)  ' 
Privy,  priv'.y,  assigned  to  private  uses,  not  public,  secret,  ad- 
mitted to  the  joint  knowledge  of  some  secret;   prfv'i-ly. 
Privity,  priv'.i.ty.     Privy  chamber,  a  private  room  in  a 
palace.    Privy  council,  the  state  council  of  the  British 
sovereign ;   privy  coun'cillor,  one  of  the  privy  council. 
Privy  purse,  the  gentleman  who  hns  charge  of  the  money 
set  apart  for  the  sovereign's  private  use,  the  money  itself. 
Privy  seal,  the  seal  used  by  the  sovereign  in  subordinate 
matters.     Great  seal,  the  more  important  national  seal 
Lord  privy  seal,  the  principal  Secretary  of  State. 
Latin  prlvus.  particular,  peculiar  to  oneself;  French  privd. 
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Prize  (1  syl.)    Prise,  prize,  to  force  open.    Pries  (v.pry). 

Prize,  reward  of  merit,  spoil  or  plunder,  to  value  highly; 
prized    (1    syl.),    prlz'.ing    (Kule    xil.),    prize -book; 
prize-fighter,  -flte'-er,  a  public  boxer;    prize-fighting, 
prize-man;    prize-money,  -mun'.y ;    prize-ring. 
"Prize,"  Fr.  prix  v.  priser.   "Prise,"  Fr.  prise,  a  purchase  or  leverage. 
Pro  and  con,  plu.  pros  and  cons,  [arguments]  for  and  against  (Lat.) 
Probable,  prob'.a.b'l,  likely,  credible ;  prob'ably,  in  all  likelihood. 
Probability,  plu.  probabilities,  prob'.a.bil".i.tiz,  likelihood. 
Latin  prtibdbttis,  prtibaWMtas  (v.  prdbo,  to  prove  or  approve). 
Probate,  pro'. bate,  an  official  copy  [of  a  will]  with  a  certificate 
of  its  having  been  proved.    Court  of  Probate.     Probate 
duty,  plu.  ...duties,  du'.tiz,  fees  for  proving  a  will. 
Pi'obation,  pro.bay'.shun,  time  of  trial,  approval ; 
Proba'tion-al ;   proba'tion-ary,  serving  for  test  ; 
Probationer,  pro.bay'.shun.er.    Probator,  pro.bay'.tor. 
Probationer,  one  under  a  test  of  approval,  a  student  (in 

Scotland)  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  ordained ; 
Probator,  an  examiner,  one  who  undertakes  to  prove  a 
charge.      Probatory,  pro'.ba.to.ry,  serving  for  trial ; 
probatory  term,  time  for  taking  testimony. 
Probe  (1  syl.),  an  instrument  for  examining  a  wound,  &c., 
to   search   or  examine  with  a  probe ;    probed  (1  syl.), 
prob'-ing  (E.  xix.),  prob'-er;   probe-scissors,  -siz'.zers. 
Lat.  prdbdtio,  prdbator,  prdbdre  sup.  prdbatum,  to  test,  to  prove. 
Probity,  prob'.i.ty,  honesty.     (Latin  probUas,  probus,  honest.) 
Problem,  Theorem,  prob'.lem,  rhe'.o.rem. 

Problem,  a  question  of  doubt  to  be  solved,  (in  Geom.')  some- 
thing to  be  constructed.   Theorem,  something  to  be  proved. 
Problematic, prob'.le.mat".ilc;  problematical,  -le.mutf'.i.lMl ; 

problemat'ical-ly.    Theoretic,  rhe'.o.ref'.ik;  -ret'ical. 
Latin  prSblema,  prdblem&tlcus ;  Greek  prdbUma,  prdblematlktfs. 
Pro-,  pur-,  prod-  before  vowels  (Lat.  and  Gk.  prefix),  for,  before. 
Pro-boscis,  plu.  pro-boscises  (not  probosces),  pro. bos'. sis. ez, 
the    trunk   of   an    elephant   or    insect;    proboscidian, 
pro'.bos.sid".i.an,  an  animal  with  a  proboscis. 
Latin  proboscis,  plu.   probosldes  (not  probosces) ;    Greek  prob8sl;is 
(pro  before,  bosJcd  I  feed,  the  feeding  instrument  before  the  mouth). 

Pro-ceed',  to  go  forward;  proceed'-ed,  proceed'-ing. 
Proceed'ings,  transactings,  legal  action,  plans. 
Procedure,  pro.see'.djur.     (Should  be  proceedure.) 
Proceeds,  pros'seedz,  amount  of  money  received. 
(Of  the  verbs  derived  from  the  Latin  cedo  (to  go),  three  are  spelt  -cecd 
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and  eight  -cede.     The  three  are  exceed,  "proceed,  and  succeed.     The 
eight  are  accede  and  concede,  antecede  and  intercede,  precede,  recede, 
r  !  ,-ti-cfde,  and  secede.    The  word  supersede  is  from  another  root, 
.  '>,  to  sit  (to  sit  over  others).     They  should  all  be  spelt  -eed. 
"  Procedure"  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
Latin  pro-cedo,  to  go  forwards,  procedens,  procedentia  (see  below). 

Pro-cess,  pros'ses  (not  pro'.ses),  course  of  operation,  a  pro- 

jecting  part  of  a  bone,  a  protuberance.  In  process  of  time, 

at  a  future  period.   In  process,  begun  but  not  completed. 

Pro-cession,    pro.scsh'.iin,    a    cortege ;        proces'sion-al, 

proces'sional-ly ;    proces'sion-ary,  processional. 
Latin  processus,  processio,  proddo  supine  processum  (see  above). 
"  1'rocession  "  introduced  in  1154  from  the  Fr.    In  the  Sax.  Chron. 

Pro-chronism,  prok'.ro.nizm,  antedating  an  event. 
Meta-  or  Para-  chronism,  post-dating  an  event. 
Ana-chronism,  a.nak'.ro.nizm,  misdating  an  event. 
Greek  pro-  before,  meta-  after,  para-  beyond,  area-  without,  chronos, 
[right]  time  or  date. 

Pro-claim',  to  announce  in  public;    proclaimed'  (2  syl.), 
proclaim'-ing ;  proclaim'-er,  one  who  proclaims;. 
Proclamation,  prok'.la.inay".slmn,  official  declaration. 
Latin  pro  eld-mare,  to  cry  forth,  i.e.,  in  public ;  procldmdtio. 
Pro-clivity,  plu.  proclivities,  pro.klw'.i.tiz,  inclination. 
Latin  pro  cllvus,  down  hill,  procllvltas,  propensity. 
"  Inclination"  is  in  clino,  to  bend  towards. 
"Propensity"  is  pro  pendeo,  to  hang  forwards. 

Pro-con'sul  [of  Rome],  governor  of  a  province,  one  who 
acts  as  a  consul  without  being  one ;  proconsular ; 
proconsulate,  pro.kon'.su.late,  province  or  office  of  a 
proconsul;  proconsul-ship  (-ship,  tenure,  office  of). 

Pro-crastinate,  pro.kras'.ti.nate,  to  defer;  procras'tinat-ed 
(R.xxxvi.),  procras'tinat-ing(R.xix.),  procras'tinating-ly, 
procras'tinfit-or  (R.  xxxvii.)  Procrastination,  -nay'. shun. 

Latin  procrasttndtio,  procrastlndre  (pro  eras,  for  to-morrow). 

Pro-create,  prok'kre.ate,  to  generate ;    proc'reat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  proc'reat-ing  (R,  xix.),  proc'reat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Procreation,  prok'krc.d".shun.    Procreant,  prdk'kre.ant; 
procreative,  prok'kre.u.tw ;  proc'reative-ness. 

Latia  procreatio,  procredtor,  pro-credre,  to  produce. 
Procrustean,  pro.krus'.tc.an   (not  pro'.krifs.tee".an),  pertaining 
to  Procrustes,  a  robber  of  Greece  who  stretched  or  muti- 
lated every  one  he  caught  to  a  standard  length. 
Proctor,  prok'.tor  (Rule  xxxvii.),  in  the  Universities  a  graduate 
who  acts  as  street  censor  over  the  students  out  of  college 
(he  is  attended  by  two  servants  called  his  "bull  dogs"); 
in  law  a  manager  of  another  person's  affairs. 

A  contraction  of  procurator  (Latin),  an  attorney,  a  proctor. 
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Pro-,  prod-  before  vowels  (continued), 

Pro-cumbent,  pro.kum'.bcnt,  prostrate,  lying  down. 
Latin  pro-cumbens  genitive  -cumbentis,  pro  cumbo,  to  lie  all  along. 
Pro-cure,  procure',  to  obtain ;  procured'  (2  syl.),  procur-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  pro.kure'-ing  ;  procure'-able,  procure'-ment, 
Procur'-er,/e?«.  procur'-ess,  one  who  panders  to  another's 
licentiousness.    Procuration,  prok'ku.ray".shun,  visita- 
tion fees  paid  to  a  bishop  or  archdeacon. 
Procurator,  prok'ku.ra.tor,  a  proctor  ;    procurator- ship 
(•ship,  office,  rank  of);  procuratorial,  -ku.ra.to" .ri.al ; 
procuratory,  prok'ku.ra.to.ry. 

Latin  pro-curare,  to  take  charge  for  another,  procurdtio,  procurator. 
Pro-cyon,  pros'.t.on  (not  pro.si'.on),  a  bright  star  in  the 

constellation  Canis  Minor. 

Greek  pro  kudu,  [the  star  which  rises]  before  the  Dog  star  (Sirlus). 
Prod-igal,  prod' .i.gul,' &  spendthrift,  lavish;  prod'igal-ly. 

Prodigality,  plu.  prodigalities  (E.  xliv.),  prod'.i.yul".i.tiz. 
Latin  prodlgdlitas,  prodlydlis  [pro[&]-igo[a,go],  to  drive  forth). 
Prod-igious,  pro.didg'.us,  monstrous,  extraordinary;   pro- 
digious-ly ;  prodigious-ness,  enormous  size. 
Prodig'y,  plu.  prodigies,  prod'.i.djiz,  a  wonder,  portent. 
Latin  prodlgium  (j>ro[d]-i0o[ago]),  a  [wonderful]  production. 
Produce,  (noun)  prod'duce,  (verb)  pro.dftse'. 
Prod'uce,  amount,  profit,  that  which  is  brought  forth. 
Produce',  to   bear,  generate,  bring  forth,  to   lengthen; 
produced'  (2  syl.);  produc-ing  (R.  xix.),  pro.du' '.sing ; 
produc-er,  pro.du'.ser.    Produc-ible,  pro.du'. si.b'L 
Prodiict,  prod' duct  (not  pro'. duct),  result. 
Production,  pro.duk'.shun,  work,  fruit,  composition. 
Productive,  pro.duk'.tiv ;  productive-ly,  -ness. 
Lat.  pro-duco,  to  stretch  forth ;  productio,  product-Ills,  prddux,  -Hcit. 
Pro-em,  a  preface,  introduction  to  a  book;  proe'ralal. 
Greek  pro-oimion,  an  overture,  an  exordium  (oimos,  a  road). 
Pro-fane  (2  syl.),  irreverent,  impious,  to  desecrate,  to  defile; 
profaned'  (2  syl.),  profan'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  profan'-er. 
Profanation,  prof 'fu.nay". shun,  desecration. 
Profane'-ly ;  profane'-ness,  irreverence  of  holy  things. 
Profanity,  plu.  profanities  (Rule  xliv.),  pro.fan'.t.tiz. 
Latin  profanum,  before  the  temple,  not  in  it,  not  admitted  into  the 
temple ;  prOfandtio,  profdndre. 

Pro-fess',  to  say,  to  announce ;  professed,  pro.fest';  protest', 
acknowledged;  professed-ly, pro.fes'.sed.ly ;  profess'-ing 
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Profess'-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  one  appointed  by  authority  to 

teach;  profess'or-ship ;   professorial,  pro'.fes.so".rt.ul, 

Profession,  pro.fesh'.un,  a  vocation  where  learning  is  the 

"stock  in  haud";  profession.al,  profess'ional-ly. 
The  learned  professions,  lern'.ed  pro.fesh'.unz,  divinity, 

law,  medicine,  and  advanced  teaching. 
Latin  prdfessio,  professor,  pro-flteor  [f&teor],  to  confess  publicly. 
Proffer,  prof.fer,  to  offer,  to  tender;    proffered  (2  syl.), 
proffer-ing,  prof fer-er.     (Latin  pro-fero,  to  hold  forth.) 
(The  double/ in  this  word  is  a  blunder,  arising  from  a  confusion  of 
the  word  with  offer.      "Of-fer"  is  a  compound  of   ob-fer,  but 
"proLfjfer"  is  not  a  compound  of  prob-fer;  French  profercr. 
Profile,  pro'. feel,  an  outline  portrait  of  a  side  face ;  profiled, 
pro'.feeld,  done  in  profile.     (French profit.) 
Silhouette,  sil' .oo.et" ,  a  black  profile.     (A  man's  name.) 
Fr.  profit,  a  corruption  of  pourfil,  [shown]  by  a  thread  or  outline. 
Profit,  prof.lt,  gain.    Prophet,  prdf'.et,  one  who  predicts. 
Profit,  to  render  or  derive  benefit ;  prof  it-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
profit-ing,  profit-able,  profitable -ness,  profitably, 
profit-less,  profitless-ly. 

"Profit,"  Fr.  profit,  profiler,  profitable:  Lat.  profectus,  proficio. 
"  Prophet,"  Gk.  priphtUt  (pro  phemi,  to  pre-dict) ;  Lat.  propheta. 
Pro-fligate,    prof.li.gate,   a    dissolute    person,   dissolute; 
profligate -ly;   profligate-ness,  dissipation,  profiigacy; 
profligacy,  pin.  profligacies,  prof.li.gu.siz. 
Lat.  pro-fligare,  to  cast  down  [everything]  before  [one's  self-indulgence]. 
Pro-found',  learned,  deep;  profound'-ly,  profound'-ness. 

Profundity,  pro.fun'.di.ty,  deep  and  exact  knowledge. 
Latin  Pro  i.e.  procul  fundo,  far  from  the  bottom,  profundltas. 
Pro-fuse,  pro.fncc',  lavish ;  profuse'-ly ;  profuse'-ness. 

Profusion,  pro.fu'.zhiin.     (Lat.  pro  fundo,  to  pour  forth.) 
Pro-geny,  plu.  progenies  (R.  xliv.),  prodg'.e.ny,  plu.  -e.niz, 

oll'spring.     Progenitor,  pro.djen'.Ltor,  an  ancestor. 
Lat.  prorjirites,  progenitor  ("progenies,"  offspring  of  a  fore-father). 
Pro-gnathous,    prog. nay'. Thus,    having    projecting    cheek 
bones  or  jaws;  prognathic,  prog.nut h'.ik;  prognathism, 
prSg.na'.rhizm.    (Gk.^?ro  c/nathos,  forward  cheeks  or  jaws.) 
Pro-gnosis,  prog. no'. sis.    Diagnosis,  dl'.ag.nu'.s'is. 
Prognosis,  knowledge  of  premonitory  symptoms. 
Diagnosis,  discrimination  of  different  symptoms. 
Prognostic,  prog.nos'.tik,  indicative.     Prognostics,  signs. 
Prognosticate,  proij.nos'.tl.kate,  to  forebode,  to  foretell; 
prognos'ticat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  prognos'ticat'-ing  (R.  xix.j 
Prognostication,  prog. nos'.ti.kay". shun,  prediction. 
Prognosticat-or  (R.  xxxvii.),  prog.nos'.ti.kay.tor. 
Latin  prognosis,  plu.  prognostlca,  prognosticfire  (Gk.  pro  yinfakty, 
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Programme,  pro'. gram,,  a  bill  of  proceedings  (French). 
Greek  pro  gramma,  a  public  notice  (pro-yrapho).     We  write  tele- 
gram, epigram,  monogram,  diagram,  &c. 

Progress,  (noun)  prog'. res,  (verb)  pro.gres'. 

Prog'ress,  advancement,  improvement,  onward  course. 
Progress',  to  advance,  to  improve;  progressed'  (2  syl.), 
progress' -ing.      Progression,    pro.gresh'.iin,    onward 
movement;  progression.al,  pro.gresh'.un.ul;  progres- 
sive, pro.gres'. sw ;  progressive-ly,  progressive-ness. 
Lat.  progressio,  progressus,  v.  progredior  (pro  gradus,  a  step  forwards). 
Pro-hibit,  pro.hW M,  to  forbid ;  prohib'it-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.j, 
prohib'it-ing,  prohib'it-er ;  prohibit-ive,  pro.hlb'.it.iv. 
Prohibition,  pro' MMsh" .un ;  prohibition-ist. 
Prohibitory,  proMV.it.o.ry,  containing  a  prohibition. 
Lat.  proMliUio,  proMbUor,  proMWtorius,  pro-httieo  [habeo],  to  forbid. 
Pro-ject,  (noun)  prod'.jekt,  (verb)  pro.jeUt'. 

Proj'ect,  a  scheme;  project',  to  cast  forwards,  to  jut  over, 

to  contrive,  to  draw;  project'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  project'-ing. 

Projection,  pro. dj eh'. shun,  a  scheme,  a  part  jutting  out,  a 

plan,  the  casting  in  of  the  powder  which  alchemists 

expected  would  convert  baser  metals  into  gold. 

Projectile,  pro.dje  k'.til,  a  missile.   Projectiles,  that  branch 

of  mechanics  which  treats  of  missiles  or  bodies  hurled. 

Project'-or,  one  who  plans.    Projecture,  pro.djek'.tchur,  a 

jutting  out  beyond  the  plane  of  the  general  surface. 
Latin  projectio,  projecta,  pro-jfcio  [jacio],  to  cast  forwards. 
Pro-lap'sus,  a  protrusion  of  some  internal  organ  through 
the  skin;  prolapse,  pro.lups',  to  protrude;  prolapsed' (2 
syl.) ;  prolaps'-ing.  (L&t.pro -labor,  lapsus,  to  slip  forwards.) 
Pro'-late  (2  syl.),  lengthened,  extended  beyond  the  line  of 
an  exact  sphere ;  prolate  spheroid,  -sfe'.roid,  elongated 
at  the  poles.    Oblate  spheroid,  ilattened  at  the  poles. 
Latin  proldtus  (pro  fSro  supine  -Idtum,  to  carry  forwards). 
Pro-legomena,  prol'.e.gom".e.nah,  an  introductory  disserta- 
tion ;  prolegomenary,  prol'.e.gom".e.nu.ry,  introductory. 
Greek  prolegomena,  things  to  be  said  first  (pro  lego,  to  say  before). 
Pro-lepsis,  pro.lep'.sis  (in  Composition),  forethought,  antici- 
pation of  objections,  putting  the  whole  first  and  the  parts 
afterwards :  as  "  both  eagles  flew  away,  one  to  the  east 
and  the  other  to  the  west." 

By  this  figure  of  speech  adjectives  are  often  substituted  for  adverbs : 
as  I  arrived  safe.  As  much  as  to  say,  "You  are  anxious  to  know 
if  I  am  '  safe,'  I  will  relieve  that  fear  by  assuring  you  that  I  arrived 
'safe'  and  sound."  I  arrived  safely  would  be  good  grammar,  but 
would  be  simply  a  piece  of  news,  without  any  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed anxiety  referred  to.  Greek  pro  ttpsis,  anticipation. 
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Proletaire,  pro'.le.tair,  one  of  the  lowest  grade  of  society; 
proletariat,  pro' '.le.tair"re.ut,  the  lowest  grade ;  proleta- 
rian, pro'.le.tair"rc.un,  moan,  vulgar;  proletair-ism, 
pro'.le.tair"rizm.  (French  proletaire.) 

The  Roman  proletarii  were  too  base  even  for  common  soldiers. 
Gellius  says,  xvi.  10,  "  Proletarii  dicuntur,  quod  raro  ad  militiam 
conscriberentur,  sed  procreandae  prolis  gratia  in  urbe  linquerentur. " 

Pro-liferous,  pro.llf'.e.rus  (in   Bot.),  said   of  buds   which 
become  viviparous,  and  leaves  which  produce  buds. 
Prolific,  pro.Kf'.ik,  fruitful,  productive ;  prolific-ness. 
Prolification,  pro.lif  Z.kay" .slmn,   growth    of   a   second 

llower  out  of  the  substance  of  the  first. 
Fr.  prolif&re,  prolifique  (Lat.  proles-ftcio  [fftcio],  to  make  offspring). 
Pro'-lix,  tediously  long,  diffuse ;  prolix.ly,  prolix-ness. 

Prolixity,  pro.lix'.l.ty.     (Latin  prolixus,  prolixitas.) 
Pro-lixo  [laxo],  to  loose  forth,  that  is,  to  set  quite  free. 
Pro-locutor,  pro.lok'ku.tor(notprol'.o.ku'.tor),  the  chairman 

of  convocation ;  proloc'utor-ship  (-ship,  oilice  of). 
Latin  proloquor,  prolocutus,  to  speak  forth,  to  speak  freely. 
Prologue,  pro'. log,  a  short  copy  of  verses  preceding  a  drama. 
French  prologue.     This  French  termination  should  be  abolished,  it 
only  misleads.    Latin  prolog[ns],  Greek  prtiltiglos],  Danish  prolog. 

Pro-long',  to  lengthen  out;  prolonged'  (2  syl.),  prolong'-ing, 
prolong'-er.      Prolongate,  pro.lori '.gate,   to   extend,    to 
continue;  prolongat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  prolongfit-ing. 
Prolongation,  pro'. lon.gay". shun,  continuation. 
Latin  pro-longdre,  to  lengthen  out,  to  defer,  to  continue. 
Pro-lusion,  pro.lu'.zhun,  a  prolegomena,  an  introductory 
essay,  the  flourish  before  a  concert,  fence  before  a  match. 
Latin  proludffre  supine  -Itisum,  the  play  before  [the  set  to]. 
Promenade,  prom' .e.ndhd" ,  a  fashionable  walk  for  pleasure, 
to  walk  for  fashion-sake;    promenad"-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
promenad"-ing  (Rule  xix.),  promenad"-er. 
French  pro-mener,  to  drive  forth,  to  lead  or  conduct  out. 
Promethean,  pro.meeth'.g.cin  (not  pro'.me.Thee".uri),  adj.  of  Pro. 

metheus  (pro.mee'.rhilce),  invigorating  by  fire. 
Pro-,  prod-  before  vowels  (continued). 

Prominent,  prom'.i.nent,  full,  standing  out,  distinguished; 
prom'inent-ly.   Prominence,  prom' .l.nense ;  prom'inency. 
Latin  promtnentia,  pro-mineo,  to  jut  forward,  to  stand  out. 
Pro-miscuous,  pro. mis'. kfi. us,  miscellaneous,  indiscrimiuato  • 

promiscuous-ly,  promiscuous-ness. 
Latin  promiscuus  (pro  misceo,  to  mix  up,  to  mix  together). 
Pro-m'ise,  prom'Xz,  a  word  pledged,  declaration  of  an  inten- 
tion, expectation  or  hope,  to  assure,  to  engage  by  word ; 
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promised,  prom'.izd ;  prom'is-ing,  giving  a  promise,  giv- 

ing  hopes  of  future  excellence ;  prom'ising-ly,  prom'is-er. 

Promisor,  promisee  (in  Law),  prom' .i.zor' ,  prom'.i.zee'. 

Promisor,  one  who  makes  a  promise ;  promisee,  one  to 
whom  a  promise  is  made.  Promisory,  prom'.i.zerry. 

Promissory-note,  a  written  promise  to  pay  a  stated  sum 
at  the  time  fixed  on  the  note.  Breach  of  promise. 

I  promise  myself.  I  fully  expect ;  I  promised  myself,  £c. 
Lat.  promissor,  promissuni,  v.  pro-mitto,  to  send  [words]  before  [deeds]. 
Pro-montory,  plu. promontories,  prom'.on.tor  riz,  a  headland. 
Latin  promoutorium  (pro  mons,  a  mountain  [standing]  forwards). 
Pro-mote,  pro.mote',  to    advance,  to  favour;    prom5t'-ed 

(II.  xxxvi.),  promot'-ing,  promof -er,  one  who  promotes. 

Promotion,  pro.mo'.shun;  promotive,  pro.mo'.tiv. 
Latin  promotio,  pro-mMo,  to  move  forwards. 
Prompt,  ready,  quick, easy,  to  suggest;  promp'ted  (R. xxxvi.), 

prompt'-ing,  prompf-er,  prompter-ship  (-ship,  office.) 

Promp'tings,    suggestions    of   conscience    or    affection ; 
prompt'-ly,  prompt'-ness.  promptitude,  promp'.ti.tude. 
Latin  prompte,  promptttudo,  v.  prompto,  promptu. 
Promulgate,  prom'. ill. gate  (not  pro.miil'.gate),  to  publish  or 

spread  abroad ;  prom'ulgfit-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  prom'ulgat-ing, 

prom'ulgat-or  (R.  xxxvii.),  one  who  promulgates. 

Promulgation,  prom'.ul.gay".sliun,  diffusion. 

Promulge,  pro.mulrje',  to  propagate;  promulged'  (2  syl.), 

promulg'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  promulg'-er. 
Lat.  promulgCMo,  profnulgo  sup.  promulgatum  (mulgo,  to  publish). 
Prone  (1  syl.),  hending  forwards,  with  the  face  downwards; 

prone'-ly,  prone'-ness.    (Gk.  pro-neu6,  to  stoop  forwards.) 
Pro'-noun,  one  of  the  parts  of  speech.    Pro-nominal,  pro.- 

nom'J.nal,  adj.  of  pronoun ;   pronom'inal-ly. 
Latin  pro  nomen,  for  a  noun,  pronominalis. 
Pro-nounce'  (2  syl.),  to  utter,  to  articulate;   pronounced' 

(2  syl.);   pronounc-itg,  pro.nounce'-ing ;  pronounc'-er ; 

pronounce-able  (only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  -e  before  able). 

Pronunciation,  pro.nun'.se.a".sliiin  (not  pro.nun'.she...). 
Latin  pronunciatio,  v.  pronuncio  (pro  nuncio,  to  speak  openly). 
Proof  (noun),  prove  (verb),  proove  (not  prove). 

Proof,  evidence,  demonstration,  able  to  resist,  for  examina- 
tion as  &  proof  sheet;  proof-less. 

Proof  copy  or  impression,  one  of  the  early  copies  of  an 
engraving;  proof  before  lettering,  a  copy  on  India 
paper  before  the  name  of  the  plate  has  been  added  to  it. 
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Proof-house,  where  the  strength  of  gtins,  (fee.,  is  tested. 
Proof-sheet,  a  printed  sheet  sent  to  the  author  for  exam- 
ination ;  clean  proof,  a  proof  sheet  fully  corrected. 
Proof  spirit,  spirit  with  100  parts  of  alcohol  to  103  of  water. 
Proof  text,  a  text  of  Scripture  in  proof  of  a  doctrine. 
Proved  ( 1  syl.) ;  prov.ing,  proo'.ving ;  prov-er,  proo'.ver; 

prov-able,  proo'.va.b'l;  provably;  proven,  proo'.ven. 
Old  Eng.  proflian],  past  prdfode,  p.  p.  profod;  Lat.  probo,  to  prove. 
The  verb  ought  to  have  double  o,  to  compensate  for  the  lost  accent. 

Prop,  a  support,  to  shore;  propped  (1  syl.),  propp'-ing  (R.  i.) 
Danish  prop,  a  cork,  v.  proppe  ;   German  pfropf,  a  graft,  pfropfen. 
Propaganda,  prop'. a. gun". dak,  a  society  established  in  1022  for 
diffusing  .Unman  Catholicism,  a  secret  political  society; 
propagandism,   prop' .u.gan"  .dizm,   proselytizin ;    propa- 
gandist.    (Hel.  propagainda ;  ~La,t.  propago,  to  propagate.) 
Propagate,  prop'.u.gate,  to  diffuse,  to  multiply  by  cultiva- 
tion; prop'agat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.)  prop'agat-ing,  Prop'agat-or 
(R.  xxxvii.);  prop'agable  (not  propayatable}. 
Propagation,  prop'. a.gay". shun;  prop'agative,  -tlv. 
Propagating  glass,  a  glass  hand-frame  used  in  gardens. 
Latin  prOpagCMo,  prdpdgdtor,  pripagdre  (pago  or  pango,  to  plant ; 
Greek  p£go  or  pegnuo),  to  increase  by  planting  or  by  slips. 

Propel,  pro  .pel',  to  drive  forwards;  propelled'  (2  syl.),  propell-ing 
propeller;  screw-propeller,  a  vessel  propelled  by  a  screw. 
Propulsion,  pro.pul'.shun ;  propulsive,  pro.pul'.siv. 
Latin  propello  (pro  pelloj,  to  drive  forwards.     It  would  be  far  better 
to  restore  the  double  I  to  the  verb  "propel."    (Rule  iv.) 

Prepense,  pro-pense'.    Prepense,  pre.pense',  premeditated. 
Propense',    prone,    disposed ;     propensity,    plu.  propensities, 
pro.pen'.sl.tiz,  bent  of  mind,  bias. 

Latin  prdpensttas,  propensio  (pro-pendeo,  to  hang  forward). 
Proper,  prop'.er,  (comp.)  proper-er,  (super.)  proper-est,  proper-ly. 
Proper,  decorous,  correct,  as  it  should  be,  personal  as  a 

proper  name,  (the  name  of  a  person,  place,  river,  &c.) 
Property,  plu.  properties.     Propriety,  plu,  proprieties. 
Property,  prop'.er.ty,  money,  lands,  or  goods  possessed 

by  a  person,  a  special  or  inherent  quality. 
Properties,  prop'.er.tlz,  articles  needed  by  actors  in  a  plav. 
Property-man,  one  who  has  charge  of  the  loose  "  proper- 
ties "  of  a  theatre.    Property  tax,  a  tax  on  real  property. 
Propriety,  pro.pri'.e.ty,  decorum,  suitable  behaviour. 
Proprietor,  pro.pri'.e.tor,  owner.    Proprietary,  -pri'.e.ta.ry. 
Appropriate,  ap.pro'.pri.ate,  to  take  and  use  as  one's  own 
what  belongs  to  another;  appro'priat-ed,  appro'priat-ing. 
Lat.  propriux,  proprlMas;  Fr.  proprc,  propriilte'  (both  meanings). 
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Prophet,  prof'.et,  one  who  foretells  events.    Profit,  prof  .it,  gain. 
Prophet,  fern,  prophetess,  prof'.e.tess ;  prophesier,  -e.si.er. 
Prophecy,  plu.  prophecies  (noun).    Prophesy,  -sies  (verb). 
Prophecy,  prof'.e.si,  plu.  prof.e.slz,  a  prediction. 
Prophesy,  prof'.e.sl,  to  foretell ;  prophesies,  prof'.e.size ; 

prophesied,  prof.e.side ;  prophesy.ing,  prof'.e.si.ing. 
Prophetic,  pro.fet'.ik ;  prophetical,  prophet'ical-ly. 

(1)  It  may  be  asked  why  the  -cy  and  -sy  of  "prophecy"  and  "prophesy" 

are  long,  while  the  final  -y  of  ecstasy,  fallacy,  phantasy,  &c. ,  is  short. 
The  reply  is  this:  "prophecy"  is  the  Greek  propheteia  (4!a),  v. 
propMteud,  but  "ecstasy"  is  the  Greek  or  Latin  ecstcisis,  "fallacy" 
the  Latin  falladta,  and  "phantasy"  the  Greek  or  Latin  phaidusla, 
&c.  In  the  verbs  ending  in  -fy  (as  amplify,  mystify,  qnalif/i, 
rectify,  &c.),  the  -fy  represents  the  Latin  verb  facio  [fic'J,  and 
becomes  more  important  being  the  representative  of  an  entire  word. 

(2)  The  following  are  examples  of  the  c  of  nouns  changed  to  s  in  verbs : 

Advice,  advise;   choice,  choose;   device,  devise;   licence,  license; 
practice,  practise;  prophecy,  prophesy. 
Gk.  prophetes,  prophetiko's,  prophgteia  (pro  phemi,  to  fore-tell). 

Prophylactic,  prof'.i.luk".tik,  preventive,  a  medicine  to  defend 

from  disease;  prophylactical,  prof'.tlakf'.ti.lcul;  -ly. 
Greek  prophulakWcds  (pro  phulasso,  to  defend  beforehand). 
All  classical  words  containing  -ph-  or  -y-  (not  final)  are  from  the  Gk. 

Propinquity,  plu.  propinquities,  pro.pm'.lnvi.tiz,  vicinity,  near- 
ness of  blood,  neighbourhood,  or  time.  (Lat.propinquitas.) 

Propitiate,  pro. pish'. Late,  to  reconcile,  to  make  atonement; 
propitiat-ed,  pro.pish'.i.ate.ed  (R.  xxxvi.) ;  propitiat-ing, 
pro.pish'.'i.ate.ing  (R.  xix.);  propitiat-or,  pro.pish'.i.a.tor 
(R.  xxxvii.);  propitiahle,  pro.pish'.t.a.b'l. 

Propitiation,  pro. pish'. i.a".slmn.  Propitiat-ory,  pro.pish'.- 
l.u.t'ry  ;  propitiatori-ly  (Rule  xi.) 

Propitious,  pro. pish'. us  ;  propitious-ly,  propitious-ness. 

Latin  prGpttiabilis,  prtipitidtio,  propitiator,  prdpltiatorimn, 
prdpttiatorius,  v.  propitidre  (prope,  near,  i.e.,  favourable).  So  the 
prophet  says :  ' '  Call  upon  the  Lord  while  He  is  near,  "i.e.,  favourable. 

Propolis,  pro'.pol.iss,  a  cement  used  by  bees  for  closing  up  the 

chinks  of  their  hive.     Farina  or  pollen  is  bee-bread. 
Greek  pro-pdlis,  before  the  city,  applied  by  Pliny  to  the  gum-resin  of 
bees,  used  chiefly  on  the  exposed  parts  of  a  hive. 

Proportion,  pro.por'.shun,  ratio,  symmetry,  the  Rule  of  Three, 
to  adjust,  to  divide  into  portions;  proportioned, pro.por'.- 
shund;  proper 'tion-ing,  propor'tion-er. 

Proportion-able,  pro.por'.s1mn.a.b'l;  propor'tionable-ness, 
propor'tionably.  Propor'tion-al,  propor'tional-ly. 

Proportionals,  pro.por'.shun.alz,  the  terms  of  a  ratio. 

Proportion-ality,  pro.por'.sliun.al".t.tij. 
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Proportionate,  pro.por' '  .sliun.ate,  iu  proportion,  to  divide 
according  to  a  just  ratio;  propor'tionfit-ed  (R.  xxxvi.); 
propor'tionat-ing  (E.  xix.),  propor'tionate-ly,  propor'- 
tionate-ness.  Propor'tion-less,  out  of  proportion. 

In  proportion,  to  the  degree  that,  according  as. 

Direct  proportion,  1st  term  :  2nd  : :  3rd  term  :  4th. 

Inverse  proportion,  1st  term  :  2nd  : :  4th  term  :  3rd. 

Continued      , ,       1st  term :  2nd  : :  2nd :  3rd : :  3rd :  4th,  .fee. 

Mean  proportion,  the  middle  term  of  any  three  in  a  series 
(say  2,  4,  8,  l(i,  32,  etc.):  4  is  the  mean  of  2  and  8;  8  is 
the  menu  of  4  and  10 ;  10  of  8  and  32. 

Fr.  proportion,  v.  proportionner,  proportionnelf!!),  proportionnaliti1; 
Lat.  yroportio  gen.  -onis  (pro  portio,  according-to  the  just  portion). 

Propose,  pro.poze'.    Propound,  pro.pound'.    Purpose,  pur'.poz. 
Propose,  to  nominate,  to  offer  oneself  in  marriage 
Propound,  to  offer  for  consideration,  to  set  a  puzzle. 
Purpose,  to  design,  to  intend. 
Proposed'  (2  syl.);    propos-ing  (Rule  xix.),  pro.p5'.zing ; 

propos-er,  pro.pu'.zer  ;  propos-al,  pro.pu'.zcil,  offer. 
Proposition,  prop'po.zish".un;  proposition-al. 
Propound',  to  set   a  puzzle,  to   offer  for  consideration ; 
propound'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  propound'-ing,  propound'-er. 
ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

I  propose  to  take  a  ride  at  noon  [purpose]. 

He  prqposed  in  his  heart  to  build  a  house  to  the  Lord  [purposed]. 
There  will  she  hide  to  listen  our  propose  [purpose] ..Mitch  Ado  iit.  1. 
Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes  [purposes]. 

Fr.  proposer,  proposition;  Lat.  propositio,  pro-pono,  to  place  before  on  e. 

Pro-pra9tor,  pro.pree' .tor,  a  Roman  prastor  sent  at  the  expiration 

of  two  years  of  office  to  administer  a  province ;  he  was 

no  longer  praetor,  but  only  a  pro-praetor  or  quasi-pra3tor. 

Proprietor,  fern,  proprietress,  pro.pri'.e.tor,  pro.prl'.e.tres,  owner ; 

proprietor-ship  (-ship,  office,  state  of,  rank  of). 
Proprietary,  pro.prl'.e.tu.nj.    Propriety,  pro.pri'.e.ty. 
Proprietary,  belonging  to  a  proprietor,  an  owner. 
Propriety,  plu.  proprieties  [pro.pri'.e.tiz],  decorum. 
Latin  prdprictdrius,  proprietor;  French  proprie'taire,  proprUU. 
Proproctor,  pro.prok'.tor,  an  assistant  proctor.     (See  Proprietor.) 
Propulsion,  pro.pul'.shun,  the  act  of  propelling;    propulsive, 

pro.pul'.siv  ;  propulsory,  pro.pul'.so.ry.    (See  Propel.) 
(If  the  Latin  supine  is  -sum,  we  add  -sion  not  -tion  to  our  noun.) 
Latin  pro-pello  supine  pro-pulsum,  to  drive  forwards. 

Prorogue,  pro.rog',  to  adjourn  parliament  from  the  end  of  one 
session  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
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To  dissolve  [parliament]  is  to  break  it  up  that  the  electors 

may  return  new  members  if  they  choose. 
Prorogued,  pro.rogd' ;   Prorogu-ing,  pro.rG'.ging  (<j  I 
(verbs  ending  in  any  two  vowels,  except  -we,  retain  both 
before  -ing);  prorogu-er,  pro.ro'.g'r. 
Prorogation,  pro'. rd.gay". sliun,  adjournment  [of  parliament]. 
The  spelling  of  this  awkward  word  is  not  French.    The  u  is  set  after 
the  g  to  prevent  its  being  softened  by  the  following  e.    This  ark •) 
from  the  want  of  some  means  of  distinguishing  long  and  short  vowels. 
Fr.  proroyer,  prorogation;  Lat.  prvrdgdre,  prorSfjatio  (pro  rogare'. 
Pro-scenium,  plu.  -scenia,  pro.see' '.ni.um,  plu.  -see'.ni.ah,  that 
part  of  a  stage  between  the  orchestra  and  the  drop-scene, 
the  drop-scene  and  its  furniture.     (The  whole  stage.) 
Latin  pro-scenium;  Greek  pro-sl:enlon  (pro  sk€n6,  before  the  stage), 
Pro-scribe,  pro-skribe'.    Prescribe,  pre.skribe'. 

Proscribe,  to  outlaw,  to  doom  to  death,  to  interdict. 
Prescribe,  to  order  as  a  remedy,  to  lay  down  rules,  to  order. 
Proscribe',  proscribed'  (2  syl.),  proscrlb'-ing,  proscrlb'-er. 
Prose,  proze,  composition  not  in  verse,  to  talk  in  a  tedim 

ner;    prosed  (1  syl.);    pros-ing,  pro'. zing;   pro'sing-ly; 
pros-er,  pro'.zer ;   prosaic,  pro.zay'.ik  ;   prosaic-al,  pro.- 
zay'.i.kul;  prosaical-ly;.  prosaist,  pru.zay'-ist. 
Pros-y,  prO'.zy  ;  pro'si-ness  (Rule  xi.),  pro'si-ly. 
"Prose,"  Latin  prosa  (from  prorsus,  straight  on,  direct). 
"Verse,"  Latin  verto  supine  versum,  to  turn. 

Prosecute,  pros'. e.kute.    Persecute,  per'.se.ktite. 

Prosecute,  to  carry  on  a  legal  accusation  against  a  person. 
Persecute,  to  vex,  to  trouble,  to  harass  persistently. 
Pros'ecute,  pros'ecut-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  pros'ecut'-ing  (E.  xix.i 
Prosecutor,  fern,  prosecutress,  pros'. e.ku.tor,  pros'. e.kii.trci. 
Prosecution,  pros'. e.ku.shun,  a  criminal  suit; 
Persecution,  per'.se.ku.shun,  persistent  annoyance. 
Latin  prosecutor,  v.  pro-s&quor,  prosgcutus,  to  follow  forth. 
"Persecute,"  Latin  per-sgquor,  persfcutus,  to  follow  throughout. 

Proselyte,  pros'. e.llte,  a  con'vert,  to  convert';  pros'elyt-ed  (R. 
xxxvi.),  pros'elyt-ing  (R.  xix.)     Proselyt-ise  (E.  xxxi.'. 
pros'. e.li.tize,  to  make  converts;  proselytised,  -c.l 
proselytis-ing,  pros'. e.li.tLzing  ;  proselytism,  e.U.tizm. 
In  Greek  the  -e-  is  long  and  the  -y-  [u]  short,  pros6ltitds,  pri 
Lat.  proseli/tus  (Gk.  pros  crchOmai,  to  come  to),  a  new  convert. 

Prosody,  plu.  prosodies,  proz'.o.diz,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  versification ;  prosodial,  pro.zo' .di.ul ;  proso'dian; 
prosodical,  pro.zod'.i.Ml ;   prosod'ical-ly.     Pros'odist. 
Lat.  prtisodia;   Gk.  prfisodia  (pro's  6M,  an  ode  sung  to  [a  tune]). 
Prosopopoeia  (Latin),  pros'. o.po. pee". yah,  personification. 
Greek  prtisdpdn,  a  mask,  pros  ops,  [put]  before  the  face. 
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03pect,  pros'. pckt,  a  distant  view,  a  landscape,  expectation; 
pros'pecting,  searching  for  metal  before  a  shaft  is  sunk. 
Prospective,  pros.pek'.tw,  future,  looking  forwards. 
Ketrospective,  ret'.ro.spek".tiv,  looking  back. 
Prospec'tive-ly,  prospec'tive-ness.     Prospec'tion,  -shun. 
Prospec'tus,  pin.  prospectus-es,  a  programme,  statement  of 

a  plan  of  operation  with  the  terms  of  membership. 
Lat.  prospectus,  v.  pro-splclo  sup.  -spectum,  to  behold  in  front  [of  one]. 
•osper,  pros'. per,  to  thrive ;  prospered,  -perd ;  pros'per-ing. 
Prosperous,  pros' .pe.r us ;  pros'perous-ly,  pros'perous-nesa. 
Prosperity,  -pef'ri.ty.    (Lat.  prosper,  prosperns,  prosperltas.) 
ostitute,  pros'. ti.tutc,  a  harlot,  to  debase  venally ;  pros'titut-ed, 

pros'titut-ing  (Rule  xix.),  pros'titut-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Prostitution,  pros'. ti.tn.sliiin,  harlotry,  selling  what  money 
ought  not  to  be  able  to  buy,  as  honour,  truth,  conviction,  &c. 
Latin  prostttuta,  pro-stttuo  [stituo],  to  set  open  to  anyone, 
lostrate,  pros'. trate,  lying  on  the  ground,  lying  at  mercy,  lying 
in  humble  adoration,  to  throw  down ;    pros'trat-ed  (R. 
xxxvi. ),pros'trat-ing(R.  xix.)   Prostration, pros. tray' .shun 
(not  -store  because  the  Lat.  supine  is  not  -sum,  R.  xxxiii.) 
Latin  pro-sterno  supine  prostratum  (to  cast  or  lay  at  full  length). 
]ostyle,  pro'. stile,  a  range  of  columns  in  front  of  a  building. 
Lat.  prostyles;  Gk.  prostultis  (pro  stiilos,  pillars  in  the  fore-front), 
lot-,  proto-  before  consonants  (Gk.  prefix),  first,  least  in  quantity, 
lotean,  pro'.te.un   (not  pro. tee' .an),  adj.  of  Proteus,  readily 
assuming  different  shapes,  changeable.   Proteus,  pro'.tuce, 
ii  jjad  who  could  at  pleasure  transform  himself  into  any 
shape  or  form,  a  genus  of  reptiles,  a  species  of  infusoria. 
Pro'tea,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ect,  pro.tekt',  to  defend :  protect'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  protect'-ing, 

protect'ing-ly.     Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Protect-or,  fern,  protectress,  pro.tek'.tres ;    protector-less, 
protector-ship   (-ship,   office,   rank    of).       Protectorate, 
pro.tek'.tor.ate,  the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Protection,  pro.tek'.shitn.    Protectorial,  pro.tek' '.tofriML 
Lat.  protector,  pro-tfyo  supine  protcctum,  to  cover  over,  to  protect. 
:rgt',  fern,  protegee  (both  pro'.ta.zha"),  a  person  under  the 

patronage  of  another.     (French  prot 6g$,  protegee.) ' 
ein,  pro'.te.in  (not  pro.tine'  nor  pro.teen')  the  basis  of  albu'- 

men,  casein,  and  fibrine.    Proteinous,  pro.tee'.ln.iis. 
Gk.  prdteno,  to  take  the  first  place  [or  basis  of  nitrogenized  bodies]. 


test,  (noun)  pro'.tcst,  (verb)  pro.tcst'  (Rule  1.),  a  solemn  dis- 
avowal. To  protest  [against],  to  disallow;  protest'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  protest'-ing,  protest'-er  or  protestat-or. 

62 
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Protestation,  prot'.es.tay".shun,  declaration  of  dissent. 
Protestant,  prot'.es.tant,  one  of  the  reformed  Christian  sect; 
protestantism,  prot'.es.tan.tizm  (in  1529  Luther  and  his 
followers  protested  against  the  decree  of  Charles  V.,  and 
appealed  from  tfae  Diet  of  Spires  to  a  general  council). 
Latin  yrotestans  genitive  prutestantis,  protestdtio,  v.  protestdri. 
Pro-,  prot-,  proto-  before  consonants  (Gk.  pref.),  before,  first. 
Pro-thalamium,  -rha.lam" .i.tim,  the  bridal  song  preceding  a 
marriage  ceremony.   Epi-thalamium,  ep'.i.Tha.lum".l.um, 
the  bridal  song  concluding  a  marriage  ceremony. 
Greek  pro  before,  epi  after,  thal&mion  the  bridal  ceremony. 
Protho-notary,  plu.  -notaries,  pro'. rlio.no". tu.riz,  a  chief 
notnry.    In  the  U.S.  a  registrar  or  clerk  of  certain  courts. 
This  debased  Latin  hybrid  ought  to  be  reformed.     The  mediaeval 

form,  protonotarius,  is  somewhat  better. 
Greek  pr6to-  [prOtos],  Latin  notdrius,  first  or  chief  notary. 

Pro-thorax,  pro.rho'.rax,  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax 
of  insects.    Meta-thorax,  the  last  or  third  segment. 
Meso-thorax,  the  segment  between  these  two. 

Greek  pro-  before,  mita-  after,  tniso-  between,  ihorax  the  thorax. 

Proto-col,  pro'.to.kol,  a  rough  draft  of  a  treaty  or  despatch. 

Greek  pr6to-[pi6tos]kolla,,  glue  or  gluten,  "a  Byzance  on  nommait 
protocollum  f premier  registre)  le  registre  destine  a  contenir  les  actes 
publiques.  On  1'appelait  ainsi,  parce  qu'il  fait  avec  un  papier 
particulier,  dans  la  fabrication  duquel  entrait  line  espfice  de  gomme 
faite  avec  le  gluten  ou  collum."  Diet,  des  arts,  &c. 

Proto-martyr,  pro'.to-mar".ter,  the  first  martyr  (Stephen). 

Greek  pr6to-lprdtds]martur,  the  first  witness  [of  the  faith].    » 

Proto-papas,  pro'.to-pup".as,  the  Russian  imperial  con- 
fessor. A  Russian  clergyman  of  the  first  rank. 

Greek  pr6to-[pTQtf>s]pappas,  the  first  father  [confessor]. 

Proto-chloride,  pro'. to-klo". ride,  a  compound  containing 
only  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  to  one  of  the  base :  as 
protochloride  of  tin.  (Greek  proto-  with  chloride.) 

Prot-ornis,  pro. tor'. rite,  a  fossil  bird  resembling  a  lark. 

Greek  pr(3t-[prOtos]orwts,  the  first  [known  specimen  of]  a  bird. 

Prot-oxide,  pro.tox' '.Ide,  a  compound  containing  only  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  to  one  of  the  base. 

Greek  jw(5<-[prOtos]  with  oxide  (which  see). 

Proto.phyte,  pro'.to.fite,  a  microscopic  fossil,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  (Gk.  phuton,  a  plant.) 

Proto-plasm,  pro'.to.pluzm,  the  material  of  which  living 
bodies    are    formed ;    that   which    forms    cell-nucleus  ; 
proto-plasmic,  pro'. to. plus". milt,  adj.  of  protoplasm. 
Proto-plast,   the   first  mould   or   form,   the   copy,  the 
original;  proto-plastic,  pro'. to-plus". tik,  first  formed. 
Greek  pr6to-[pi:Qtos]plasma,  the  first  mould  or  form. 
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Proto-saurus,  pin.  protosauri,  -saw'.rus,  -saw'.ri  or  proto- 
Baurian,  pro'.to.saw".ri.an  (noun  and  adj.),  the  fossil 
"monitor"  of  Thuringia.  (At  one  time  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  fossil  reptiles.) 

Greek  pr6to-[-pr6tos]sauros,  the  first  [known  specimen]  of  a  lizard. 
Proto-sulphate,  -siil'.fet,  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
an  oxide.    Proto-sulphuret,  -sill'  .fii.ret,  a  compound  con- 
taining only  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  to  one  of  the  base  : 
as  protosulphuret  of  mercury. 
Proto-type,  pro'to.tlpe,  the  original  from  which  others  are 

r«pied,  a  primary  form.     (Greek  pr6tos,  tupos,  &  type.) 

Proto-zoa,  pro'.to.zr/'.ah,  the  first  or  lowest  division  of  the 

nnimal  kingdom  occupying  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  be- 

tween vegetables  and  animals;  proto-zoan,  pro'.to.zd".an; 

proto-zoic,  -to.zu".lk.  (Gk.prtitos  z6on,  first  living  animal.) 

Protract,    pro.trakt',   to   spin    out,   to    prolong  ;    protract'-ed, 

protracted-ly,  protract'-ing.     Protractive,  pro.trak'.tlv. 

Protraction,  pro.trnk'.xhf/in.  prolongation,  delay,  planning 

out  .on  paper  the  dimensions  of  a  plot  of  land. 
Protract'  -er.     Protract'  -or. 

Protracter,  one  who  protracts  or  lengthens  out. 
Protractor,   a   mathematical   instrument   for  measuring 
angles,  a  muscle  to  draw  a  part  forwards  ;  retractor,  a 
muscle  to  draw  the  part  backwards. 

Latin  pro-traho  supine  -tractum,  to  draw  forwards  ;  retro-,  back. 
Protrude,  pro.tnl.de',  to  thrust  forwards,  to  thrust  out  ;  protrud'-ed 

(11.  xxxvi.),  protrud'-ing  (K.  xix.);  protmsile,  ~tru'.sil. 
Protrusion,  pro.tru'.zhiin  (R.  xxxiii.);  protrusive,  -tru'.slv. 
Latin  pro-trudo  supine  -trusum,  to  thrust  forwards,  to  thrust  out. 
Protuberant,   pro.tu'.be.rant,  prominent,    swelling   out;     pro- 

tu'berant-ly.     Protuberance,  proM'.be.rance. 
Prottiberate,  pro.  tu'.bH.rate,  to  swell  or  bulge  out;  protu'- 

beriit-ed  (llule  xxxvi.),  protu'berat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Protuberation,  pro.tn'.le.ray".sh{in.     (Latin  pro-tubtrure.) 
Latin  tiller  gen.  iuWris,  a  hunch,  a  hump,  a  knob,  a  knot  of  wood. 
Proud  (1  syl.),  haughty  ;  proud'-ly,  proud'-ish  (-ish  dim.) 

Pride,  haughtiness,  delight  accompanied  with  satisfaction. 
Old  Eng.  prid  or  pryt,  pride,  pr&t,  proud,  v.  prut[ian],  pr&tltce. 
Prove,  proov,  to  demonstrate.     Proof,  demonstration. 

Proved,  proovd  ;  prov-ing,  proov'.  ing  ;  prov-en,  proov"n  ; 

prov-er,  proov'.  er;  prov-able,  proov  '.a.b'l;  provably. 
Old  English  prof[iari],  past  profode,  past  part,  profod. 
The  termination  -ore  is  very  irregular.    It  has  three  distinct  sounds  : 
(1)  —  ove  :  cl  nre,  cf>ve,  drorr.  gtpvp,  Itm-e,  rare,  stove,  strove,  throve,  wove. 

f2)  =  uv:  dove,  glove,  love,  short1. 
3)  =  oov  :  move,  prove,  and  their  compounds.  ro     o 
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Provence.     Province.     Provencial.     Provincial. 

Provence,  pro' .vahnce' ,  from  Provence  in  France. 

Province,  prov'.ince,  a  district,  a  jurisdiction. 

Provencial,  pro.vah'n'.sahl,  adj.  of  Provence  in  France. 

Provincial,  pro.viri .shal,  adv.  of  province. 
Both  these  words  come  from  the  Latin  provincia,  a  province. 
Provender,  prov'.en.der,  dry  food  for  beasts. 

French  provende  ;  Latin  prcebenda,  "  Praebenda,"  the  salt,  wood,  and 
other  necessaries  provided  for  a  magistrate  on  his  coming  into 
residence  in  any  country  of  the  Roman  empire.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  46. 

Proverb.    Adage.    Axiom.     Maxim.     Saw. 

Proverb,  prov'.erb,  a  pithy,  popular,  practical  saying  the 
result  of  observation  :  as  a  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth 
a  king's  ransom.  A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year. 

Maxim,  a  rule  of  science,  government,  or  manners  in  the 
form  of  a  precept:  as  everything  is  worth  just  what  it 
will  fetch.  A  good  master  makes  a  good  servant. 

Saw,  the  pithy  saying  of  some  individual  inculcating  a 
maxim,  as  Solon's  saw :  Know  thyself. 

Adage,  ad'. age,  a  pithy  sentence  expressing  a  rule  of  action : 
as  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot.  Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

Axiom,  a  self-evident  truth :  as  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part.  Two  straight  lines  will  not  enclose  a  space. 

Proverbial,  pro.ver'.bl.al;  proverbial-ly ;  proverbial-ism, 
a  proverbial  phrase ;  proverbial-ist.  (ILaLprov erbium.) 

Provide,  pro.vide,  to  supply,  to  get  ready  for  future  use ;   pro- 
vid'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  provld'-ing  (R.  xix.),  provld'-er. 

Provident,  prov'.i.dent,  careful  to  provide  for  future  wants, 
economical,  prudent;  prov'ident-ly,  with  wise  precaution. 
Providential,  prov'.i.den". shell,  through  God's  care  or  fore- 
thought; providen'tial-ly.     Providence,  prov'.i.dense, 
God,  God's  superintending  care,  timely  precaution. 
To  provide  for,  to  lay  up  supplies  beforehand. 
To  provide  against,  to  take  precautions  to  prevent. 
Provision,  pro.vizh'.un.    Proviso,  pro.vl'.zo.     (Which  see.) 
Latin  provldentia,  provldens  gen.  -dentis,  pro-vfdeo,  to  fore-see. 

Province,  prov'.ince,  a  district,  the  range  of  a  jurisdiction:  as 

the  province  of  an  archbishop,  special  function  or  duty ; 

provincial,  pro.vm'.shul;  provin'cial-ly;  provin'cial-ism, 

dialectic  words  or  tones;  provin'cial-ist.    (See  Provence.) 

Latin  provincia,  provincidlis  (pro  mnco,  to  conquer  previously). 
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Provision,  pro.vizh'iin,  food,  supply,  terms,  things  provided,  to 
victual,  to  Iny  in  stores  ;  provisioned,  pro.vizh' '.tind  ; 
provision-ing;  provision-Si,  for  the  nonce ;  provisional-ly. 

Provisional  registration,  a  preliminary  registration  of  a 

new  company  till  it  has  heen  fully  organised. 
Provision-dealer,  one  who  sells  articles  of  food  by  retail; 
Provision-merchant,  a  wholesale  provision-dealer. 
Latin  provisio,  foresight ;  French  provision.    (See  Provide.) 
Proviso,  plu.  provisos  (E.  xlii.),  pro.vl'.zo,  plu.  pro.vi'.zoze,  a 
conditional  clause,  a  stipulation.     Provisor,  pro.vl'.zor, 
purveyor  of  a  religious  house,  the  principal  of  a  French 
college;  provisory,  pro.vl' '.so.nj ,  temporary;  provi'sori-ly. 
Latin  proviso  (abl.  case  of  provlsus),  it  being  provided,  provisor. 
Provoke,  prn.vdke',  to  irritate ;   provoked'  (2  syl.),  provok'-ing, 

provok'ing-ly,  provok'-er.    Prov'ocation,  -kay".shun. 
Provocative,  pro.vok'.a.tlo  (not  pro.vd'.ka.tiv),  irritating; 
•         provoc'ative-ly,  provoc'ative-ness.     Prov'ocat-or. 

Latin  provdcdtio,  provHcator,  pro-vdcdre,  to  call  forth,  to  challenge. 
Provost,  prov'.ost  (in  Scot.),  the  mayor  of  a  city,  the  principal  of 
certain  colleges,  the  governing  officer  of  some  universities. 
Provost-marshal,  plu.  provost-marshals,  an  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  prisoners-of-war  and  prosecute 
crimes  against  naval  or  military  discipline ;  provost-ship. 
Old  Eng.  prafost;  Fr.  prtvost  now  prevdt;  Lat.  prce  pdsttus,  placed 
before,    ("-ship,"  Old  English  -sceap,  office,  rank  of.) 

Prow.     Brow,  the  ridge  over  the  eye.    Pro,  for,  in  favour  of. 
Prow  (to  rhyme  with  now,  not  with  grow),  the  fore-part  of 

a  ship.    Poop,  the  stern  or  the  hind  part  of  a  ship. 
Fr.  proue;  Lat.  prura;  Gk.  prdra,  a  prow ;  Lat.  puppis,  a  poop. 
Prowess,  prow'. ess  ("prow"  to  rhyme  with  now),  valour. 

Fr.  prouesse;  Span,  proezas;  Ital.  prodezza  (Lat.  prodesse,  to  profit). 
Prowl  (to  rhyme  with  hincl,  growl,  not  with  bowl,  a  basin),  to 
roam   for  prey  (followed  by   about) ;    prowled  (1  syl.), 
prowl'-ing,  prowl'ing-ly,  prowl'.er.     (Fr.  proie-aller.) 
Proximate,  prox'.i.mate,  nearest.    Ultimate,  ul'.ti.mate,  final. 
Proxiinate-ly.     Proximity,  prox.im'.Uy,  vicinity,  nearness. 
Proximate  cause,  the  immediate  cause,  the  cause  imme- 
diately preceding  an  effect.    Ultimate  cause,  the  first 
cause,  the  primal  mover  of  the  cause.     (See  Proximo.) 
Latin  proxlmns  (super,  of  prope,  near),  proximftas,  proximatus. 
Proximo.    Ultimo.    Instant.     (See  above,  Proximate.) 

Proximo,  prox'.i.mo,  the  next  month  (contracted  to  prox.) 
Latin  proximo  [mense],  in  the  next  or  following  month. 
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Ultimo,  iil'.ti.mo,  the  last  month  (contracted  to  ult.) 
Latin  ultimo  [mense],  in  the  last  or  preceding  month. 
Instant,  in'. slant,  the  present  month  (contracted  to  inst.) 
Latin  instante  [mense],  in  the  instant  or  present  month. 
Proxy,  plu.  proxies,  prox'.iz,  a  deputy,  a  written  or  deputed 
vote.     (Latin  procurator,  pro  cura.) 

Prude  (1  syl.),  a  woman  of  affected  coyness  and  squeamishness. 

Prudery,  plu.  pruderies,  pru'.de.riz,  the  manners  of  a  prude. 

Prud'-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj. 

it  is  dim.),  pru'dish-ly,  -ness.     (Welsh  prudd,  Fr.  prude.) 

Prudent,  pru'.dent,  discreet;  pru'dent-ly.   Prudence,  pru'. deuce. 
Prudential,  pru.den'.shal;   pruden'tial-ly.     Pruden'tials, 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom.     (Lat.  prudens,  prudentia.) 

Prud'homme,  pru.dong,  or  A  Mon.  prud'homme  (French),  a 
man  of  good  moral  intentions  but  without  either  genius 
or  orignality.  One  who  affects  a  love  of  virtue. 

Pruinose,  pru'.i.noze,  that  h'Oai'-'frost  appearance  seen  on  some 
leaves,  the  very  minute  "  feathers  "  (fine  as  dust)  on  some 
insects;  pruinous,  pru'A.nus,  adj.  of  pruinose. 
Latin  prulna,  hoar-frost,  prulnosus,  full  of  hoar-frost. 
Prune  (1  syl.),  a  dried  plum,  to  trim  trees,  to  cut  away  what  is 
superfluous ;  pruned  (1  syl.),  prun'-ing  (E.  xix.).  priin'-er, 
pruning-hook ;  pruning-knife,  -nife;  pruning-shears. 
"  Prune"  (a  plum),  Fr. prune;  Lat.  prunuin;  Gk.  prouni,  a  plum-tree. 
"  Prune"  (to  trim),  Scotch  preen,  proyne;  Chaucer's  proine. 

Pmnella,  pru.nel' .lah.    Salt  prunella.    Prunello. 

Prunella,  a  genus  of  astringent  plants  used  medicinally  for 

sore  throats.     (Corruption  of  French  brunette.) 
German  "brunette,  self-heal ;  brUune,  quinsy,  croup,  sore-throat. 
Salt-prunella,  a  mixture  of  refined  nitre  and  soda  for  sore 

throats.    (Fr.  sel  de  brunette,  Germ,  prunellen-salz.) 
Prunello,  a  species  of  plum.     (Fr.  prunelle,  a  little  plum.) 
Prunello,  a  cloth  employed  for  clerical  gowns  and  ladies' 
shoes.     (A  corruption  of  Brignoles,  in  France.) 

Prurient,  pru'.ri.ent,  an  itching  desire,  a  perverted  taste  or  in- 
clination ;  prurient-ly.     Prurience,  -ri.ence ;  pru'riency. 
Prurigo,  pru.rl'.go,  the  itch ;  pruriginous,  pru.ridg'.1.nus. 
Latin  pruriens  gen.  prurientis,  prurio,  to  itch,  to  itch  with  desire. 
Prussian,  prws/i'.att  (not  pru  .shun),  a  native  of  Prussia, prush'.ali. 
Prussian-blue,  a  deep  rich  blue.    Prussiate,  prus'.si.dte,  a 
cyanide  (3  syl.)    Prus'sic  acid,  hydro-cyanic  acid,  the  acid 
of  the  prussiate  of  potass,  the  bitter  kernels  of  fruit,  <tc. 
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Pry,  to  inspect  inquisitively,  to  try  to  discover  (followed  by  into). 
Pries  (3  sing.)  Prise,  prize,  to  force  open.  Prize,  a  reward. 
Pried,  pride  (past  tense  of  pry).  Pride,  hauteur,  arrogance. 
Pry'.ing,  pry'ing-ly,  pri'-er  (with  i,  Rule  xii.) 

(The  "y"  of  cry,  dry,  shy,  and  sly  (before  -er}  is  unsettled.  In  some 
cases  both  forms  arc  used  :  as  cryer,  a  bellman,  crier,  one  who 
weeps  ;  dryer,  one  who  dries,  drier,  more  dry,  &c.) 

Welsh  prw,  anxiety,  inquisitiveness,  v.  prwyo  and  pryderu. 

Pryan,  pri'.an,  ore  mixed  with  clay,  &c.     (Cornish  pryi,  clay.) 
Ps-  is  the  Greek  double  letter  ^  pronounced  s. 
Psalm,  sahm  (or  sum  with  "a"  as  in  father),  a  sacred  song. 
The  Psalms,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Psalm'-ist,  a  writer  of  psalms.    The  psalmist,  king  David. 
Psalm-odist,  sahm'.o.d'ist,  a  singer  of  psalms. 
Psalmody,  sahm'.o.dy,  the  art  and  practice  of  psalm-singing. 
Iu  the  following  words  the  J  is  pronounced : 
Psalmodic,  sul.mXd'.ik ;  psalmodical,  sal.mod' .i.kal. 
Psalmography,  sal.mog'.ra.fy,  psalm  composition ; 
Psalmographer,  sal.mog'.ra.fer,  a  compiler  of  psalms ; 
Psaluiographist,  -fist,  a  virtuoso  in  psalm  literature. 
Psalter,  sul'.ter.    Salter,  sol'.ter,  more  salt,  one  who  salts... 
Psalter,  the  "  book  of  psalms  "  bound  up  separately,  150 

devout  "  aspirations  "  for  Pioman  Catholic  use. 
Psaltery,  plu.  psalteries,  sul'.te.riz,  a  kind  of  harp 
Old  English  ptalm,  psaltcre  or  psalter;  Greek  psalmos,  psalinMin, 
psalw6d6s,  psalt&ria;  Latin  psalmus,  psalmodia,  ptalmographia, 
psalmographus,  psalter  iu in. 

Psammite,  sum'. mite .^    Samite,  sam'.ite,  a  rich  silk  (Old  Fr.) 
Psammite,  fine-grained  sandstone  not  gritty;   psammitic, 

sam.mit'.ik.     (Greek  ptammiiis,  sandy ;  psammos,  sand.) 
Pseud-,  sude-,  pseudo-,  su'.do-  (Gk.  prefix),  false  (pseudes,  -cos). 
Pseud-sesthesia,  su'.dcse.The".si.ah,  morbid  sensibility. 
Creek  pseud-[pseudCs]aisthesis,  perception  by  the  senses. 
Pseud-epigraphy,  su'.de.pig".rci.fy,  ascription  of  works  to 

false  or  wrong  names ;  pseud-epig'raphist,  &c. 
(ireek  pseud-epi-grapM,  false  [ascriptionl  of  a  writing. 
Pseudo-apostle,  su  .do-a.pos" .VI,  a  fictitious  apostle. 
Greek  pscudo-[yscuAts]apost6l6s,  a  false  apostle. 
Pseudo-blepsis,  su'.do-HSp'.sis,  depraved   sight,  as   when 
Macbeth  saw  the  dagger,  or  when  to  Don  Quixote's  eye 
mill-sails  looked  like  giants.    (Gk.pseudo-,  llfjjsis,  vision.) 
Pseiido-bulb,  an  enlarged  aerial  stem  resembling  a  tuber. 
Greek  p6*eMdo-[pseudCs]W$<Js,  a  false  bulb. 
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Pseudo-graph,  su'.do.gruf,  &  piece  of  false  writing,  as  the 

decretals  of  Mentz,  falsely  ascribed  to  Isidore  of  Seville ; 

pseudography,  su.dog'.ra.fy.  (Gk.pseudo-,graph£,\triting.) 
Pseudo-logy,  su.dol'.o.gy,  falsehood  of  speech,  as  Sinon's 

tale  to  the  Trojans  {Mn.  ii.  61,  &c.) ;   pseudol'ogist. 
Greek  psevdo-[ps(sn&£s]l(ig(is,  false  words  or  discourse. 
Pseudo-martyr,   su. do-mar". ter,  a  false   martyr,   as    tho 

11,000  virgin  martyrs  of  Cologne ;   pseudo-martol'ogy. 
Greek  pseudo-[p$m<l&s~\martiir,  a  false  martyr. 
Pseudo-morphous,  su.do-mor'.fiis,  having  a  false  form:  as 

those  crystal-like  substances  which  have  received  their 

forms  from  some  external  circumstance  and  not  from 

crystallisation.     (Greek  pseiido-morphS,  false  shape.) 
Pseudo-nym,  su'.do.nim,  a  false  name,  as  when  Swift  signed 

his  famous  letters  "  M.  D.  Drapier";    pseudonymous, 

su.dori '.l.mus,  adj.  of  pseudonym. 
Greek  pseud6numos  (psevdo-  ontima,  the  double  o  coalesced  into  » 

long  6),  false  name.     "  Onuma,"  a  dialectic  form  of  ondma. 

Pseudo-philosopher,  su.do-fi.los'o.fer,  a  false  philosopher, 
as  Periander  of  Corinth  termed  a  sage  by  court  flattery ; 
Pseudo-philosophy,   -fi.los'.o.fy,  "philosophy  falsely  s» 

called,"  Col.  ii.  ft.     (Greek  pseiido-  philosophia,  &c.) 
Pseudo-prophet,  su' '.do-prof" '.et,   a  false  prophet,   as  th« 
prophets  who  lied  to  King  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii.) ;  pseudo- 
prophecy,  plu.  prophecies,  su '.do-prof '.e.siz. 
Greek  pseudo-[ps&a.d&s]proph£tes,  propMteia. 
Pseudo-scope,  su.do.skope,  an   optical  instrument  which 

makes  convex  surfaces  appear  concave,  and  vice  versa. 
Greek  pseudo-[pseud&s]skopeo,  I  view  things  falsely. 
Pshaw!  shaiv,  an  exclamation  expressive  o/  contempt. 
Psyche,  si'. ky,  soul,  breath,  spirit;    psychical,  si'.ki.kal,  per- 

taining  to  the  soul,  spirit,  mind.     (Greek  psucliS.) 
Psycho-,  si'.ko-  (Greek  prefix),  sonl,  spirit. 

Gk.  psucM,  breath,  soul,  and  psuchoa,  dullness  (psucM,  to  breathe). 
Psycho-logy,  sl.kol'.o.djy,  the  doctrine  of  man's  spiritual 
nature,  the  science  of  mental  phenomena,  metaphysics. 
Psychologist,  sl.kol' .o.djist ;  psychologic,  sl'.ko.lodg".ih; 

psychological,  si'.ko.lodg".Lkal;   psychological-ly. 
Greek  psucho-[ysMchH:]ldgd3,  treatise  on  soul  or  spirit. 
Psycho-machy,  sl.kom'.a.ky,  the  conflict  between  soul  and 
body,  conscience  and  desire.     What  St.  Paul  calls  "  the 
law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind," 
Rom.  vii.  23.     (Gk.  jpsMc7to-[psuche]mac/ie,  the  soul  fight.) 
Psycho-mancy,  si'.ko.man.sy,  divination  by  consulting  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.   (Witch  of  Endor,  1  Sam.  vcvii  i.  7,  &c.) 
Greek  j>suc7w-[psuche']manteia,  spirit  divination. 
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Psychro-meter,  sl.krom'.S.ter,  an  instrument  for    testing    the 

amount  of  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere. 
Greek  psuchros  metron,  a  meter  of  the  cold  or  chill. 
Ptarmigan,  tar'.im.gun,  a  bird  of  the  grouse  kind. 
Gaelic  tarmachan.    The  initial  p  should  be  dropped. 
Ptero-,  ter'ro-,  pter-,  ter-  before  vowels  (Gk.  pref.),  a  wing  (pteron.) 
Pter-ichthys,  ter  rik'.rliis,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  with  wing- 

like  appendages  (in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone). 
Greek  pttrdn  ichthus,  a  wing  [furnished]  fish. 
Ptero-dactyle,    tcr'ro.duk".til,    a  genus  of  fossil  reptiles 
capable  of  flying.   A  compound  of  bat,  bird,  and  crocodile. 
(In  the  oolite.)    Pterodactylous,  ter'ro. dak". ti.lus. 
Greek  pt£r8n  dakt&HSs,  a  wing-finger  (like  a  bat). 
Ptero-poda,  tcrrop'.o.dah,  a  class  of  molluscs  with  fins  or 
lateral  appendages  like  wings;   pteropod,  ter'ro. pod,  one 
of  the  pteropoda;   pteropodous,  terrop'.o.dus,  adj. 
Greek  pt£r8n  pous  gen.  pddtis,  wing  foot. 

Ptero-sauria,  ter'ro. saw". n.ah,  a  genus  of  extinct  reptiles 
which  could  fly ;  ptero-saurus,  ter'ro.saw" '.rus  or  ptero- 
saur, ter'ro.sor,  one  of  the  pterosauria ;   ptero-saurian, 
ter'ro.saw".rl.un,  adj.  or  noun. 
Greek  ptirtin  sauros,  a  winged  lizard  or  reptile. 

Ptery-,  terri-,  pteryg-  before  vowels  (Gk.  prefix),  a  wing  (ptcrnx, 

pteiiigos).  Pter-,  ter-,  ptero-,  terro-,  a  wing.  (See  above.) 

It  is  a  pity  that  one  of  these  two  prefixes  (ptero-  and  ptery-)  has  not 

been  adopted  exclusively,  although  there  are  the  two  Greek  words 

pteron  and  pterux  in  defence  of  the  two. 

Ptery-goid,  ter'ri.goid,  applied  to  tho  wing-like  processes  of 

the  sphenoid  bone. 
Greek  pterux  gen.  ptenigts  eidos,  wing-like. 
Pteryg-otus,  ter'ri.go".tus,  a  gigantic  fossil  crustacean. 
Greek  pterugo-  ous  genitive  6tos,  a  wing-ear. 

Ptisan,  Viz'. an,  barley-water  and  similar  drinks.     (Gk.  pttsanS.) 
Ptolemaic,    tol'.e.mai/'.lk,   adj.   of    Ptolemy.      The    Ptolemaic 
system  supposed  tho  earth  to  be  the  fixed  centre  of  tho 
universe  round  which  all  other  heavenly  bodies  revolve. 
Puberty,  pu'.ber.ty,  fourteen  years  old  (boys),  twelve  years  (girls); 
pubescent, jp;/.^es'.scnf,belongingto puberty ;  pubes'cence. 
Latin  pubertas,  pubescens  gen.  piibescenlis  (puber,  of  mature  age). 
Public,  pub'. Ilk,  not  private ;  public-ly.   A  public,  a  public-house. 
Publicity,  pub.Ks'.i.ty.     Publicist,  pub' .Ji.sist,  one  skilled 

in  the  laws  of  nations.    Public-spirited,  -spiritedness. 
Pub'lish,  to  make  public,  to  issue  a  book ;  published  (2  syl.), 
publish-ing;  publish-er,  one  who  publishes  books  (that 
is,  prints,  advertises,  and  sells  them). 
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Publication,  pub' .R.kay"  .shun,  a  book  published,  &c. 
Publican,  one  who  keeps  a  public-house.     (In  Script.),  a 

farmer  of  the  public  taxes  in  the  Eoman  employ. 
Latin  publtcanus,  publtcatio,  pullicltas,  publlcus,  publ'Zcdre. 
Puce  (1  syl.),  a  colour.   Pews,  puze,  enclosed  seats  in  a  church,  &c. 
"  Puce,"  Fr.  puce,  a  flea,  flea-colour.    "  Pews,"  Lat.  podium,  a  gallery. 
Puceron,  the  vine-fretter  or  plant-louse.  (Fx.puceron,puce,  a  flea.) 
Puck,  a  mischievous  elf.     (Welsh  pwca  or  pwci,  a  hobgoblin.) 
Puck'er,  to  gather  into  small  folds,  to  wrinkle,  to   rumplo ; 

puck'ered  (2  syl.),  puck'er-ing.     (Fr.  poche,  a  pucker.) 
Pudding  (pud-  to  rhyme  with  good),  a  food  made  up  with  eggs 
and  milk.     Pie,  food  covered  with  a  crust  made  without 
eggs   or  milk  and   baked.      Pudding-faced,    fat-faced. 
Pudding-sleeve,    a  full  sleeve  like   that  of  a   Geneva 
preaching    gown.        Pudding-stone,    a    conglomerate. 
Pudding  time,  dinner  time.     (Welsh  poten.) 
Puddle,  pud'.d'l  (not  pood'.d'l).    Poodle,  poo'.d'l,  a  shaggy  dog. 
Puddle,  a  small  pool  of  standing  and  muddy  water;  to  foul 
water,  to  make  impervious  to  water>  to  stir  liquid  cast- 
iron  in  order  to  convert  it  into  wrought-iron. 
"  Poodle,"  Danish  pudel  or  pudel-hand.    "  Puddle,"  Germ,  puddeln. 
Puerile, pu'.e.rile,  childish;    pu'erile-ly,  childishly. 

Puerility,  plu.  puerilities  (R.  xlii.),pM'.e.ril'.Kia,childishness. 
Latin  puSrilis,  puSrllUas  (puer,  a  child,  a  boy). 
Puerperal,  pu.cr'.pe.ral,  [a  fever]  following  childbirth. 

Latin  puerpf.ra,  a  woman  that  lies  in  child-bed. 

Puff  (R.  v.),  a  slight  blast  of  wind,  exaggerated  praise,  a  dabber 
for  powdering  the  skin  or  hair,  to  praise  overmuch,  to 
swell  out.   Puff-ball,  a  fungus.   Puff-paste.    Puffed,  i>uft. 
Puff'-ing  (part,  of  puff).     Puffin,  a  water  fowl. 
Puff -er ;   puff -y,  puff'i-ness  (R.  xi.),  puff  i-ly,  puffing-ly. 
Welsh  pwff,  v.  pwffi.0  ;  German  puffen,  to  pop  or  bang. 
"Puffin,"  so  called  from  the  puffing  noise  it  makes  when  caught. 

Pug,  a  lap-dog,  a  dwarf  bull-dog,  a  tame  monkey;  pugg'-y  (R.  i.) 

Pug-nose,  a  flat  monkey -nose;    pug-face,  having  a  face 

like  a  monkey's ;   pug-dog.     (Old  English  piga,  a  child.) 

Pugh !  poo,  an  exclamation  of  disdain  or  incredulity. 

Pugilism,  pu'.gil.izm,  the  art  or  practice  of  sparring;  pu'gilist; 

pugilistic,  pu' .gil.is" Mk.    (Latin  pugil,  a  boxer.) 
Pugnacious,  pug.nay'.shiis,  quarrelsome ;  pugna'cious-ly. 

Pugnacity,  ptig.nas'.i.ty.    (Lat.  pugncicitas,  pugnax,  -acis.) 
Puisne,  pu'.ny,  inferior,  as  puisne  judges.    Pu'ny,  feeble,  stunted. 
French  putenf,  now  puin£,  younger,  inferior. 
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Puissant,  pu'is.sant,  powerful,  mighty ;  pu'issant-ly,  pu'issance. 

French  puissant,  puissance;  Latiu  posse,  to  be  able. 
Puke  (1  syl.),  to  spew  as  an  infant;  puked  (1  syl.),  puk'-ing. 

Latin  spuo,  to  spew,  to  spit ;  Greek  ptuo,  to  spit. 

Pfile  (1  syl.),  to  whimper;  puled  (1  syl.),  pul'-ing  (Eulo  xix.), 
puling-ly.  (Fr.2riauler,  to  cheep  as  a  bird;  Ju&t.pipilare.) 

full  (to  rhyme  with  wool,  not  with  dull),  a  haul,  to  draw  forcibly, 

to  pluck,  to  tug ;  pulled  (1  syl.),  pull'-ing. 
To  pull  down,  to  demolish.     To  pull  off,  to  strip  or  take  off. 
To  pull  out,  to  extract,  to  draw  out. 
To  pull  up,  to  stop,  to  pluck  up,  to  extirpate. 
Three  words,  butt,  full,  putt  rhyme  with  wool,  but  all  other  words  in 
-ull  have  the  u  short :  as  cull,  dull,  gull,  -hull,  lull,  mull,  null, 
skull,  trull,  &c.     (For  pul-  see  the  note  below  pulpit.) 
Old  English  puT.l[iari],  past  pullede,  past  part,  pulled. 

Pullet,  pul'. let  (pul-  to  rhyme  with  wool  not  with  dull),  a  chicken, 
a  young  hen.  (French  pmilct ;  Latin  pullus.) 

Pulley,  pin.  pulleys  (not  pullies,  E.  xiii.),  pul'.liz  (pul-  to  rhyme 
with  wool  not  with  dull),  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers. 
It  consists  of  a  rope  working  over  a  grooved  wheel  turning 
on  an  axis.  (French  poulie ;  Greek  poleuo,  to  turn.) 

Pulmonary,  piil'.mo.na.ry  (pul-  to  rhyme  with  dull  not  with 
wool),  pertaining  to  the  lungs,  as  pulmonary  consumption  ; 
pulmon'ic.  (Lat.  pulmonarius,  pulmSnes,  the  lungs.) 

Pulp,  the  soft  juicy  tissue  of  plants ;  pulp'-y,  pulp'i-ness  (E.  xi.); 
pulpous,  pul'. pus;  pulpous-ness.  (Latin  pulpa.) 

Pulpit,  pul'. pit  ("pul-"  to  rhyme  with  wool  not  with  dull),  a  desk 
from  which  sermons  are  delivered,  connected  with  the 
pulpit,  as  puJpit  oratory.  (Latin  pulpit um.) 

Of  the  words  beginning  with   pul-  six  are  short  (to  rhyme  with 
dull) :  as  pfd-monary,  pulp,  piil-sate,  pulse,  piil-taccous,  pul-i-< 
four  are  long,  to  rhyme  with  wool :  as  pull,  pullet,  pullet/,  pulpit; 
and  one,  viz.  pule,  like  rule,  has  the  full  sound  of  u  long. 

Pulsate,  pill'. sate, .to  throb,  to  beat  as  a  pulse;  pul'sat-ed  (Eulo 
xxxvi.).  pul'sfit-ing ;  pulsative,  pul'.sii.tfv ;  pulse'-less, 
pulse'less-ness.  Pulsation,  piiLsay' .shun  ;  pul'satory. 

Pulse  (1  syl.),  the  alternate  contractions  and  dilations  of  an 

artery;  grain  contained  in  a  pod. 
To  feel  [one's]  pulse,  to  touch  the  pulse,  to  sound  one. 

Latin  pulsdtio,  pulsus,  pulsar e,  to  beat  or  throb. 

"  1'ulse"  (peas,  &c.),  Latin  pulsus,  beaten  or  driven  [out  of  the  pods]. 

Tnlt&ceonSjptil.tay'.shus  (E.  Ixvi.),  soft  like  a  poultice, macerated. 

Latin  puls  genitive  pultis,  pap,  a  food  of  meal  or  pulse  made  slab. 
Pulverise,  pul'.ve.rlze,  to  reduce  to  dust  or  powder;  pulverised 
(3  syl.),  pul'verla-ing ;   pulveris-able,  pifl'.re.rl".zu.l>'l. 
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Pulverisation,  pul'.ve.rl.zay". slum ;  pulveris-er,  -rl".zer. 

Pulverous,  pul'.ve.rus ;  pulverulent,  pul'.ve.ru.lent ; 
pulverulence,  piil'.ve.ru.lence.  Pulverine,  pul'.ve.rin, 
ashes  of  barilla.  (Lat.  pulvis  gen.  -veris,  pulverulentus.) 

Pulvilli,  pul.vil'.li,  the  cushions  or  suckers  of  the  feet  of  insects 

by  means  of  which  they  defy  the  laws  of  gravity. 
Latin  putw'llus,  &  little  cushion  (paulus  villus,  little  wool). 
Puma,  pu.mali,  the  American  lion.     (Peruvian  puma.) 
Pumice,  piim'.iss,  lava ;   pumice-stone,  solidified  lava. 
Pumaceous,  pu.may'.shiis.    Pomaceous,  po.may'.slms. 
Pumaceous,  composed  of  pumice,  like  pumice. 
Pomaceous,  consisting  of  apples,  like  apples.  (Lat. pomum.) 
Pumici-form,  pu.mis' .i.form,  [rocks]  like  pumice-stone. 
Old  English  pumic-stdn;  Latin  pamex  genitive  pumlcis,  pumice. 
Pummel  better  pommel.      (See  Pommel.) 
Pump,  an  engine  for  giving  out  water,  a  light  "  dress"  shoe,  lo 
sift  out  information  by  artifice,  to  pump  water;  pumped, 
pumpt;  pump'-ing,  pump'.er. 

Sucking  pump,  the  common  household  pump,  by  which  the 
water  is  first  forced  through  a  valve  into  the  suction  tube, 
then  through  valves  in  the  piston  into  the  barrel. 
Lift  pump,  a  pump  without  the  suction  tube  and  its  valve, 

so  that  the  water  is  lifted  the  whole  way  from  the  well. 
Force  pump,  a  pump  with  a  solid  piston  and  a  side  pipe, 
into  which  the  water  is  forced  through  a  valve,  and  may 
then  be  delivered  at  the  required  height. 
Pump-room,  the  room  at  a  mineral  well  where  the  waters 

are  drawn  and  drunk.    Pump-barrel  or  stock. 
Germ,  pumpe,  v.  pumpen.    "Pump "  (a  shoe),  Fr.  pompe,  pomp-shoe. 
Pumpkin,  pump'. km  (older  form  pumpion),  a  gourd. 

Welsh  pwmp  with  dim.  kin,  a  little  round-mass ;  Old  Fr.  pompon. 
Pun,  a  play  on  words,  to  pun ;  punned  (1  syl.),  punn'-ing  (R.  i.1, 

punning-ly,  punn'-er  or  pun'-ster,  one  who  puns. 
-ster  is  not  a  female  sufiix,  as  we  are  generally  told,  it  is  of  any 

gender  and  means  "guidance,"  "skill  obtained  by  practice." 
Old  Eng.  pun[ian],  past  punode,  p.  part,  punod,  to  beat,  to  bray,  &c. 

Punch,  a  stamp  for  piercing  holes,  a  thrust  with  the  fist  or 
elbow,  a  beverngc,  a  stage  puppet,  a  short  fat  horse,  to 
punch  holes,  to  poke ;  punched  (1  syl.),  punch'-ing, 
punch'-er ;  punch'-y,  short  and  stumpy. 
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Puncheon,  pun'.shiin,  a  cask  of  eighty-four  gallons,  a  stud  or 

short  piece  of  timber  to  stand  upright,  a  stamp. 
"Puncheon,"  French poinf on,  a  king-post,  a  puncheon. 
Punchinello,  pun'.shl.nel".lo,  a  puppet-show,  a  buffoon. 
Italian  policinello  (pollice,  the  thumb),  Tom-thumb  show. 
Punctilio,  plu.  punctilios,  pfink.tll'.i.dze  (Rule  xlii.),  a  nice  point 
iu   behaviour  or   ceremony;    punctilious,  ptink.tU'.i.ifs ; 
punctil'ious-ly,  punctil'ious-ness.     (Italian  puntiglio.) 
Punctual,  pnnk'.tu.al,  exact  to  time;  punc'tual-ly,  -ness. 

Punctuality,  punk'.tu.al".i.ty ;   punctualist,  punk'.tft.al.ist. 
Punctuate, punk'.tu.ate,  to  mark  off  with  stops;  punc'tu- 
at-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  punc'tuat-ing ;  punctuist,  piink'.tu.ist. 
Punctuation.  pXnk' '.tit.a" .shun,  the  putting  in  of  stops. 
Puncture,  punk'.tchfir,  a  small  wound  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, to  puncture;  punctured  (2  syl.),  punc'tur-ing. 
Pungent,  pun'.djent,  piquant;  pun'gent-ly,  pun'gency. 
Latin  puncto,  in  a  moment,  pungo  sup.  punctum,  to  prick,  pungent 
g«n.  -gent is;  Vr.  ponctuer,  pondualite,  ponctuation,  ponctuel. 

Punic,  2)u.nik,  faithless,  treacherous.    Punic  faith,  perfidy. 

Lat.  Puntciw,  a  Carthaginian,  stigmatised  by  the  Romans  for  perfidy, 
but  their  treachery  could  not  exceed  that  of  the  Romans. 

Punish,  piin'.ish,  to  chasten ;    pun'ished  <2  syl.),  pun'ish-ing, 
pun'ish-er.     Punishment,  pun'.ish.ment;  pun'ish-ably ; 
Punitive,  pfi'.ni.tlv;   punitive-ly;  punitory,  pu'.nl.to.ry. 
French  punissalle,  punir;  Latin  punlre  supine  punltum,  to  punish. 
Punka,  pun'.kah,  a  large  fan  or  machine  for  cooling  the  air  of 

rooms.     (A  word  imported  from  Hindustan.) 
Punt,  a  flat-bottomed  boat  for  ferries,  &c.     (Old  English  punt.) 
Puny,  pu'.ny,  feeble,  small.    Puisne,  pu'.ny,  as  puisne  judges. 

French  puisn£  now  pu\n£,  younger,  inferior. 

Pup,  a  whelp,  to  bring  forth  whelps;  pupped,  pupt;  pupp'-ing; 
pupp'-y,  pin.  puppies,  pup'.piz,  a  little  pup;    puppy-ism, 
priggism;  puppy-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like"). 
Lat.  pii.pus,  a  child  ;  Gk.  boupdis,  the  young  of  a  cow ;  FT.  povpte. 
Pupa,  pin.  pupae,  pu.pay,  plu.  pu'.pee,  the  third  state  of  insect 
existence:  (1)  the  egg,  (2)  the  caterpillar,  (3)  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis,  (4)  the  imago  or  perfect  insect. 
Piipe  (1  sy].),  plu.  pupes,  pu'.pees,  one  of  the  oviform  nymphs 

of  certain  insects.     (Latin  pupa,  a  doll ;   French  pupe.) 
Pupil,  pu'.pil,  a  scholar,  the  apple  of  the  eye ;   pu'pil-age  (-age, 
state,   condition);     pupilary,  pu.pll.a.nj.      Pupilarity, 
pu.pi.lur"r\.ty,  wardship,  minority. 
Latin  pilpilla  (both  meanings),  pupiUdrit,  pupillus. 
Puppet,  piip'.pet,  a  doll;  puppet-show.    (L&t.pupa;  Fr.  poupec.) 
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Puppy,  puppy-ism,  puppy-ish.     (See  Pup.) 

Pur,  to  make  a  rattling  noise  like  a  cat  when  pleased ;   purred 

(1  syl.),  purr-ing,  purring-ly.     (An  imitative  word.) 
Purana,  pu.rah'.nah,  a  sacred  poetical  work  explanatory  of  the 

Shaster;  puranic,  pu.rah'.nik.     (Sanskrit  purana,  old.) 
Purbeck  stone,  pur'Mk...,   a  limestone   from   the  island  of 

Purheck  (Dorsetshire).     Purbeck  beds. 
Pur'blind,  partly  blind ;   purblind-ness,  short  sightedness. 

Corruption  of  parblind.    Latin  parum,  a  little,  blind. 
Piirchase,  pur'tchess,    something    bought,    leverage,    to    buy ; 
pur'chased  (2  syl.),  pur'chas-ing  (K.  xix.),  pur'chas-abie. 
French  pourchasser,  to  pursue  till  the  object  is  won. 
Pure   (1   syl.),   comp.  pur'-er,   super,  pur'-est,   unadulterated, 
untainted,  not  dirty,  holy,  absolute;   pure'ly,  pure'-nesa. 
Purity,  pu'.n.ty.    Pure  mathematics,  limited  to  abstract 
quantities  only.     (See  Purify.) 

Old  Eng.  fur;  Lat.  purus,  purltas  (Gk.  pur,  fire,  the  purifier). 
Purfle,  piir'.f'l,  to  decorate  with  embroidery ;    pur'fled  (2  syl.), 
pur'fling.    Purl  edging,  a  purlled  edging.   (Fr.  pourfiler.) 
Purge  (1  syl.),  a  purgative  medicine,  the  effect  of  a  purgative 
medicine,  to  cleanse,  to  produce  evacuations ;     purged 
(1  syl.),  purgMng  (Rule  xix.),  purg'-er;    pur'gativ,  -tlv. 
Purgation,  pur. gay'. shun,  a  cleansing,  an  atonement. 
Purgatory,  plu.  purgatories  (R.  xliv.),  pur'.f/a.to.riz,  a  state 
or  locality  after  death  for  the  purging  away  of  personal 
sins  (a  Roman  Catholic  tenet) ;    purgato'rial. 
Latin  purgdtio,  purgatorium,  purgatorius,  purgdre,  to  cleanse. 
Purify,  pu'.ri.fy,  to  "make  clean,  to  free  from  guilt  or  defilement ; 
purifies,  pu'.rt.fize  ;  purified,  -ri.flde  ;  pu'rifi-er  (R.  xi.) 
Purification,  pu.ri.fi.Uay". shun,  a  cleansing ;   purificative, 

pu'.ri.fi.kay.tiv ;    purificatory,  pu'.ri.fi.ka.t'ry.    . 
Latin  purlflcatio,  purtf'lcdre  (Gk.  pur,  fire,  qui  omnia  purificat). 

Purim,  pu'.rim,  the  Jewish  "feast  of  lots,"  to  commemorate  the 

deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Hainan's  machinations. 
Hebrew  pur  plural  purim,  lots.    When  Hainan  laid  his  plot  to  extir- 
pate the  Jews,  he  drew  Jots  to  find  out  the  most  lucky  day,  and  the 
lot  drawn  was  the  13th  day  of  the  twelfth  month  (Esther  iii.  7-13). 

Purist,  pu'.rist,  one  who  affects  great  purity,  one  over-nice  in 
the  choice  of  words,  one  who  insists  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written  in  pure  Greek ;   purism,  pu'.rizm. 
Puritan,  pu'.ri.tan,  a  word  applied  to  a  dissenter  in  the  reigns 

of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.;  pu'ritan-ism, 
Puritanic,  pu' '.ri.tun" '.ik ;  puritan'ical,  puritan'ical-ly. 
French  purisle,  purisme,  puritaine,  puritanisme;  Latin  purus,  pure. 
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Purl,  medicated  malt  liquor,  to  ripple.     Pearl,  purl,  a  gem. 

Purled  (1  syl.),  purl'-ing,  pmTing-ly. 
"  Purl,"  Welsh  ffreulo.     "  Pearl,"  Old  English  pcerl  or  pearl. 

Purlieu,  plu.  purlieus,  pur'.lu,  plu.  pur'.luze,  a  precinct,  na 
environ  freo  from  forest  law,  a  suburb. 

A  corruption  of  pourallie,  a  perambulation.  A  forest  border  was 
made  free  by  a  perambulation,  technically  called  a  pourallie. 

Purloin,  pur.loin',  to  steal;  purloined'  (2  syl.),  purloin'-ing, 
purloin'.er.  (Fr.  pour-eloiyner,  to  remove  to  a  distance. ) 

Purple,  pur'.p'l,  a  colour,  a  royal  robe :  as  to  wear  the  purple, 

to  dye  purple ;  purpled,  pur'.p'ld;  pur'pling1. 
Old  English purpur  or  purpura;  Latin  purpura;  Greek  porphura. 

Purport,  pur'.port,  intent,  to  intend;  pur'port-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
pur'port-ing.  (French  pour-porter,  to  pur-pose.) 

Purpose,  pur'.poz.    Propose,  pro.poze',  to  nominate. 

Purpose,  an  intention,  to  intend ;    purposed,  pu/.pozd ; 

purpos-ing  (Rule  xix.),  pur'. po. zing. 
Purpose-less,  purpose-ly.     On  purpose,  intentionally. 

The  distinction  between  purpose  and  propose  is  not  strictly  observed. 
The  French  proposer  and  Latin  propOno  have  both  meanings.  As, 
however,  we  have  the  two  verbs,  it  is  better  to  use  purpose  when 
we  mean  "  intend"  :  as  I  purpose  (not  "  propose")  to  go  to  town  to- 
morrow. I  purpose  to  build  a  house  on  this  spot. 

Purse  (1  syl.),  a  pocket,  bag,  or  scrip  for  money.  Porte-monnaie, 
port-^non.nay ,  a  pocket  leather-case  for  money. 

Purse,  to  contract  the  mouth  or  brows  into  wrinkles ; 
pursed (Isyl.),  purs'-ing  (R.xix.),  purse'-ful,  purse'-proud. 

Purs'-er,  paymaster  on  board  ship.  Burs'-ar,  a  college 
treasurer.  (Fr.  bourse;  Lat.  bursa,  Gk.  bursa,  a  hide.) 

Pursue,  pur.su,  to  follow;   pursued' (3  syl.),  pursu'-ing  (verbs 
cinliug  in  any  two  vowels,  except  -ue,  retain  both  before 
-ing'),  pursu'-er,  pursu'-able  (R.xxiii.);  pursu'-ant,  -ance. 
Pursuit,  pur. sate'.    In  pursii'ance  of,  following  out. 
French  poursuivre,  pour  suite;  Latin  prosfquor  (stquor,  to  follow). 

Pursuivant,  puf.swe.vant,  a  state  messenger,  one  of  the  four 
junior  officers  in  the  Heralds  College.    (Fr.  poursitirant.) 
(1)  Portcullis,  (2)  Rouge  Dragon,  (3)  Blue  Mantle,  (4)  Rouge  Cr<>i.c. 

Pursy,  pur'.sy,  puffy  and  bloated;  pur'si-ness  (Rule  xi.),  fat  and 
broken-winded.  (French  poussif,  broken-winded.) 

Purtenance  (abridged  form  of  appurtenance),  pur'. te. nance,  the 

pluck  of  an  animal  slain  for  food  or  sacrifice. 
Fr.  nppnrtenance;  Lat.  ap[a.d]pertinens,  pertaining  to.    The  spelling 
of  our  word  is  objectionable ;  it  should  be  ap-pertinence. 
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Purulent,  pu'.ru.lent.    Prurient,  pru.ri.ent. 

Purulent,  full  of  pus,  containing  pus,  resembling  pus. 
Prurient,  hankering  after,  lascivious,  itching  with  desire. 
Purulence,  pu'.ru.lence ;  pu'rulency,  pu'rulent-ly. 
Latin  purulenfus  (pus  gen.  puris,  corrupt  matter  ;  Greek  puds). 
Purvey,  pur.vey',  to  buy  in  provisions,  to  supply  provisions; 
purveyed'  (2  syl.),  purvey'-ing,  purvey'-ance,  purvey'-or. 
Fr.  pourvoir,  pourvoyeur ;  Lat.  pro-videre,  to  provide  by  foresight. 
Purview,  pur'.vu,  a  proviso,  the  body  of  a  statute  beginning  with 
the  words  "  Be  it  enacted... "    Preamble,  pre.am'.ble,  the 
introduction  of  a  statute  setting  forth  its  general  scope 
and  preceding  the  words  "  Be  it  enacted... " 
French  pourvu  [que],  provided  that. 

Pus,  corrupt  matter  formed  in  sores.    Puss,  a  cat,  a  hare. 
Purulent,  pu'.ru.lent,  full  of  pus ;  pu'rulence,  pu'ri-form. 
Latin  pus  gen.  puris,  puriilentus,  puri-forma  (Greek  puds). 
"Puss."    This  word  stands  alone  in  its  pronunciation,  which  lies 
between  pu?  and  poos.   We  have  the  same  u  sound  in  push  and  put. 

-ism,^)w'.si/.iz?re,  the  religious  views  of  Dr.  Pusey,  restoring 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  at 
the  Reformation ;  Pu'sey-ite,  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
Push,  a  thrust,  a  pressure,  to  shove ;  pushed  (1  syl.),  push' -ing, 

pushing-ly,  push'-er.     (Welsh  pwyso,  French  pousser.) 
(It  is  not  possible  to  show  by  any  combination  of  letters  the  u  sound 
of  puss,  push,  put.  It  is  not  ii  nor  u,  nor  oo  except  in  the  word  foot.) 

Pusillanimous,    pu'.sil.lun".i.mus,    mean     spirited,    cowardly; 

pusillan'imous-ly,  pusillan'imous-ness,  pusillanim'ity. 
Latin  pusillanimis,  ptisillanimitas  (pusillus  animus,  a  little  mind). 
Puss,  a  cat,  a  hare ;  puss-y,  dim.    Pus,  corrupt  matter  of  a  sore. 
(It  is  not  possible  to  show  by  any  combination  of  letters  the  u  sound 
of  puss,  push,  put.  It  is  not  u  nor  u,  nor  oo  except  in  the  word  foot.) 
Pustule,  pus'.tule,  a  small  skin  blister;  pus'tular;   pustulous, 
pits'. tu.liis ;  pustulate,  pus'. tit. late,  to  cover  with  pustules ; 
pus'tulat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  pus'tulat-ing. 
Latin  pustula,  pustulatua,  pustHlosus  (pus,  corrupt  matter  of  a  sore). 
Put  (to  rhyme  with  foot  not  with  but),  to  lay,  to  place,  to  propose 
a  question,  (past)  put,  (past  part.)  put,  putt'.ing  (R.  i.) 
To  put  about,  to  change  the  course  [of  a  vessel]. 
To  be  put  about,  to  be  harassed,  to  be  inconvenienced. 
To  put  back,  to  delay,  to  restore  a  thing  to  its  place. 
To  put  by,  to  save,  to  store  iip.    To  put  down,  to  repress,  <fec. 
To  put  forth,  to  extend,  to  germinate,  to  publish. 
To  put  forward,  to  advance,  to  promote.    To  put  in,  to  insert. 
To  put  in  practice,  to  do.    To  put  off,  to  defer,  to  divest. 
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To  put  on,  to  invest,  to  assume.  To  put  out,  to  extinguish,  <tc. 
To  put  together,  to  unite,  to  accumulate  into  a  mass. 
To  put  to,  to  shut,  to  distress.    To  put  to  rights,  to  arrange. 
To  put  to  sea,  to  set  sail.    To  put  to  the  sword,  to  slay. 
To  put  to  trial,  to  test.    To  put  trust  in,  to  confide  in. 
To  put  up,  to  offer  for  sale,  to  set  in  order,  to  store. 
To  put  up  at,  to  stop  at  an  hotel.    To  put  upon,  to  impose  on. 
To  put  up  with,  to  endure.    To  be  put  to,  to  have  difficulty. 

"Put"  is  the  only  word  in  -ut  which  rhymes  with  foot,  all  the  other 
words  have  u  short :  They  are  occiput,  lut  and  butt,  cut,  ijunint, 
glut,  gut,  hut,  jut,  nut,  rut,  shut,  slut,  smut,  strut,  tut. 

Puss  and  push  are  two  other  examples  of  u  sounded  as  in  put. 

Putative,  pu.ta.tiv,  reputed,  as  putative  father.  (Lat.  putativus.) 

Putrefy,  pii'.tre.fy,  to  corrupt,  to  rot;    putrefies,  pu'.tre.flze; 

fputrified,  pu'.tre.fide  (R.  xi.);   pu'trefl-er,  pu'trefy-ing. 
Putrefaction,  pu.tre.fak".shun;    pu'trefactive,  -fak".tw. 
Putrescent,  pii.tres' .sent,  becoming  putrid ;    putrescence, 
pii.tres' .sense  ;  putrescible,  pu.trcs'.si.b'l;  putrescibil'ity. 
Putrid,  pu'.trld,  corrupt,  rotten ;  pu'trid-ness,  rottenness. 
Putridity,  pu.trid'.i.ty ;   putredinous,  pu.tred' '.i.niis. 

Latin  putredo  gen.  jmtredlnls,  putrgfadio,  pvtrldus,  putris,  putre- 
fin'io,  to  make  putrid,  putre-Jlo,  to  become  putrid,  pntresco,  to  grow 
more  and  more  rotten.  -sc[o]  denotes  an  inceptive  state. 

Puttocks,  put'.toks,  small  shrouds  which  go  from  one  mast  to 
another.  (Corruption  of  futtock.) 

Putty,  phi.  putties  (R.  xliv.),  put'.ty,  plu.  put'.fiz,  a  cement  u^. d 
by  glaziers  and  painters,  to  fill  up  with  putty ;  puttied, 
put'. fid ;  put'ti-ing,  pftt'tl-er.  (Spanish  potea.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  put  has  three  distinct  sounds  :  (1)  to  rhyme 
with  foot,  one  example,  put :  (2)  to  rhyme  with  but,  two  example.-, 
puttochs,  puity;  (3)  u,  as  putative,  putrid,  putrefy. 

Puzzle,  pitz'.z'l,  perplexity,  something  to  be  solved,  to  bewilder, 

to  perplex ;  puz'zled  (2  syl.),  puzz'ling,  puzz'ler. 
To  pose,  with  diminutive.    Welsh  posiaw,  (noun)  posiad. 
Pyaemia,  pl.e' .mi.ah,  a  disease  produced  by  infecting  the  blood 
Avith  the  pus  of  a  sore.  (Gk.^on/iaima.pus  [in  the]  blood.) 
According  to  our  usual  way  of  spelling  these  Greek  compounds,  this 
word  ought  to  be  written  pyhcemia  (Rule  Ixx.) 

Pycnodont,"  one  of  a  large  family  of  fossil  fishes  with  a  mouth 
paved  with  teeth.  (Greek  puknos  odons,  gen.  odontos.) 

Pygmy,  plg'.my,  one  of  the  fabulous  nation  of  dwarfs,  a  dwarf: 

pygmean,  pig.mee'.an,  dwarfish.     (Also  spelt  pigmy,  &c.) 

Lat.  jrygmcei;  Gk.  pugmaios;  Fr.  pygmfe  (Gk.  pugmt,  a  fist,  people 

as  big  as  one's  fist).  The  y  is  the  correct  way  of  spelling  these  words. 
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Pylorus,  pi.lor'riis,  the  lower  and  right-hand  orifice  of  the  stomach 

leading  to  the  intestines  ;  pyloric,  pi.lor'rik,  adj. 
Greek  puldrds,  a  gate-keeper  (pul£  ourOs,  gate  warder). 
Pyr-,  pyro-  before  consonants  (Gk.  pref.),  fire,  igneous  (  pur,  puros). 
Pyreto-  (Gk.  pref.),  burning  hot,  feverish  heat  (puretos,  fiery  heat). 
Pyr-acanthus,  pi'ra.kanth".us,  a  shrub  with  large  spines 

and  deep-red  flowers  ;  pyracanthous,  pi'.ra.kunth".us. 
Greek  pur  acanthOs,  the  flre[like]  thorn. 

Pyramid,  plr'ra.mid,    an    Egyptian    structure   with    four 
faces,  each  being  triangular;  pyramidal  (not  pijrim'idal), 
pl.ramf  A.dul  (not  plr  ra.mi'.dal)  ;  pyram'idal-ly,  pyram'i- 
dal   numbers;    pyramidic,   pi.ram'  S.dik  ;    pyramidical, 
plr'ra.mid".  i.kul;    pyramid'ical-ly.     Pyramoid-al,  jnr'- 
ra.moi"  .dal,  having  a   figure  or  form   like  a  pyramid; 
pyramid'ion.  (Gk.  puramis  ;  L&t.pyramisgen.pyramidis.) 
Pyre,  pl'r,  a  funeral  pile.    (Latin  pyra  ;   Greek  pur,  fire.) 
Pyrethrum,  pi.ree'.  thrum,  feverfew.     (Better  pi.reth'.rum). 
Greek  purtlis,  flery  heat.    It  is  a  febrifuge. 
Pyretics,    pi.ret'Ms,    medicines    for   the  cure  of   fevers; 

pyreto-logy,  pir're.tol".o.gy,  a  treatise  on  fevers. 
Greek  ptirgtds,  feverish  heat,  I6gfa,  a  discourse,    (v.  Pyritic.) 
Pyrites,  pir'rites,  a  brass-like  mineral  common  in  coals. 
Copper  pyrites,  a  combination  of  copper  and  sulphur. 
Iron  pyrites,  a  combination  of  iron  and  sulphur. 
Pyritic,  pi.rit'.ik  ;  pyritical,  pi.rit'.i.kal.     (v.  Pyretics.) 
Pyritiferous,  plr'ri.tif.e.rus,  containing  pyrites. 
Greek  p&rttfs,  a  stone  from  which  fire  may  be  struck  (pur,  fire). 
Pyro-acetic  [spirit],  pir'ro—a.see"  .tik,  a  liquid  obtained  by  the 

dry  distillation  of  acetates.     (Gk.  puro-,  Lat.  acetum.) 
Pyro-citrate,  pir'ro-sif'.rate,  a  salt  of  pyrocitric  acid. 
Greek  p&ro-  [pur  gen.  puros],  Latin  citron  (-ate  denotes  a  salt). 
Pyro-gallate,  pir'ro-gal".late,  a  salt  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

Pyrogallic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  heat  from  gallic  acid. 
Greek  ptiro-  [pur  gen.  puros],  Latin  galla  (-ate  denotes  a  salt). 
Pyro-genous,  pi.rodg'.e.nus,  produced  by  the  agency  of  fi 
Greek  puro-[pur  gen.  puros]genna6,  1  produce  from  fire. 
Pyro-latry,  pi.rol'.a.try,  fire  worship. 
Greek  puro-[  pur  gen.  puros]latreia,  fire  worship. 
Pyro-ligneous,  pir'ro.lig".ne.m,  obtained  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood;  pyrolignite,  pir'ro.lig".nlte,  a  salt  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  (-ite  denotes  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -ous.) 
"Pyroligneous"  is  ill-formed,  the  word  should  be  pyrolignoUB. 
Greek  puro-  [pur  gen.  puros],  Latin  ligrwm,  wood. 
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Pyro-malate,  plr'ro-ma".late,  a  salt  of  pyroma'lic  acid. 
Greek  p&ro-  [pur  gen.  pwros],  Latin  nullum,  an  apple.     Pyroma'lic 

acid  is  obtained  from  malic  acid  by  heat  (-ate  denotes  a  salt). 
Pyro-mancy, pir'ro.mun.xy,  divination  by  fire;  pyromantic, 

pi/ro.nuin".tlk,  one  who  divines  by  fire,  adj. 
Greek  pti/ro-  [pur  gen.  puros]  manteia,  divination  by  fire. 
Pyro-mania,  pir'ro.may".n1.ah,  an  insane  desire  for  setting 

fire  to  houses.     (Greek  pur  mania,  fire  madness.) 
Pyro-meter,  pi.rom'.ti.ter,  a  meter  for  showing  very  higli 
degrees  of  temperature,  as  of  steam  boilers,  an  instrument 
for  showing  the  expansion  of  metals  by  heat ;  pyrom'etry, 
pyromet'ric ;  pyromet'rical,  -Ml;  pyrometrical-ly. 
Greek  ptiro-[pur  gen.  puros]mctron,  a  measurer  of  heat. 
Pyro-morphite,  pir'ro-mor".fite,  a  native  phosphate  of  lead ; 
pyromorphous,  pir'ro.mor".fu*,  having   the   property  of 
crystallising  by  the  action  of  heat.     (Greek  pur,  morplie.) 
Pyr-ope,  plr'rope,  a  sort  of  garnet  of  a  poppy-red  colour. 
( !  reek  pfirdpds,  pur  dps,  face  [like]  fire. 

Pyro-phane,  pir'ro.fdne,  a  mineral  made   transparent   by 
heat;    pyrophanous,  pi-rof'.a.nus,  rendered  transparent 
by  beat.     (Greek  puro-  phdnos,  clear  from  fire.) 
Pyro.phorus,  ptrof'.o.rfis,   a  substance   which   takes   fire 
spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air;  pyrophorous,  adj. 
Greek  p?iro-[pur  gen.  puros]ph6rds,  bearing  fire. 
Pyro-phosphate,  pir'ro-fot" .fate,  a  salt  of  pyrophosphoric 
acid ;  pyro-phosphoric  acid,  pir'ro-fos.for"rlc  us  sld,.  an 
acid  obtained  by  heat  from  phosphoric  acid. 
Greek  puro-[pur  gen.  pu,ro.i}ph6sph8r6s.    (See  Phosphorus.) 
Pyro  scope,  plr'ro.akdpe,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 

pulsations  of  air,  or  the  intensity  of  radiated  heat. 
All  words  (except  phanta-scope,  peri-scope,  polari-scope,  poly-scope, 

and  tele-sciipK)  have  -o-  before  -scope  (Rule  Ixxiii.) 
Greek  pfiro-[pur  gen.  puros]sk6ped,  I  take  notice  of  fire. 
Pyrosis,  pi.rd'.sis,  water- brash.     (Greek  partial*,  a  burning.) 
Pyro-technic,    pir'ro.1ek".nik,    pertaining    to    fire -works; 
pyrotechnics,  the  art  of  making  or  displaying  fire-works; 
pyrotechny,  plr'ro.tek".ny.  Pyrotechnist,  pir'ro.tek".iiixt. 
Fr.  py-rotechnique,  pyrotechnic  ;  Gk.  puro-[\wu\techn&,  fire-artifice. 
Pyn-hic  dance,  plr'rlk...,  a  war-dance  invented  by  Pyrrhicus. 
Pyrrhonism,  pir'ro.riizm,  scepticism,  universal  doubt;  pyrrlionic, 
pl.run'.lk,  adj.  of  Pyrrho  the  sceptic ;  pyrrhonist,  plr'ro.inxt. 
Pythagorean,  pi.thag'.o.ree".an   (not  pith'.a.cju'.re.an),   adj.   of 
Pythagoras  or  his  philosophy;  pyih&govic,plth'.a.go)''ril; ; 
pythagorical,  plth'.u.tjor"rl.kal;  pythag'orism. 
Pythoness,  pith'.o.ness,  priestess  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi. 

Pythian,  plth'.i.an,  adj.,  as  Pythian  games  (one  of  the  four 
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great  national  festivals  of  ancient  Greece).  Python, 
pi'.rlion,  the  dragon  slain  by  Apollo,  a  genus  of  large 
serpents;  python'ic;  pythonist,  pith'.o.nist,  a  conjurer, 
a  soothsayer ;  pythonism,  plth'.o.nizm. 

Pyx  (better  than  pix),  the  shrine  of  the  "host,"  the  box  in  which 
the  nautical  compass  is  suspended,  a  box  for  coins  to  be 
tested  before  being  reissued  from  the  mint,  a  trial  of  the 
purity  of  silver-plate.  (Lat.  pyxis  ;  Gk.  puxis,  a  box.) 
Pyx-idium,  pix.id'.i.um  (in  Bot.),  a  capsule  (2  syl.)  with  a  lid, 
as  seen  in  henbane,  &c.  (Lat.  pyxis;  Gk.  puxis,  a  box.) 

The  letter  P  presents  several  very  striking  peculiarities  :  (1)  It  con- 
tains an  unusual  amount  of  technical  words,  consequently,  of 
words  derived  from  the  Greek  or  of  a  hybrid  character ;  (2)  The 
paucity  of  native  words  is  more  remarkable  still ;  (3)  More  than  half 
the  words  are  from  the  Latin,  or  from  Latin  through  the  French. 

Thus,  of  the  2200  words  beginning  with  "p"  1234  are  directly  or 
indirectly  Latin,  and  565  Greek.  There  are  49  hybrids,  68  from 
proper  names,  169  from  promiscuous  sources,  53  Welsh,  and  only 
53  native,  that  is,  belonging  to  the  language  spoken  in  England 
before  the  Conquest.  The  native  words  are  : 

Pad,  paddock,  paganish  (fr.  Lat.),  pain,  pale,  pall,  pan,  parsley 
(fr.  Lat.),  par-take,  path,  pea,  peace  (fr.  Lat.),  peak,  pear  (fr.  Lat.), 
pibble,  pen  (a  fold),  penny,  pepper  (fr.  Lat.),  periwinkle,  (fr.  Lat.), 
•pier,  pig,  pike,  pillow  (fr.  Lat.),  pimple,  pine,  pinfold,  pipe,  pit, 
pitch,  pith,  play,  plight  (fr.  Lat.),  plough,  pluck,  plume  (fr.  Lat.), 
pock,  poinding,  poke,  pole  (fr.  Lat.),  poppy  (fr.  Lat.),  pound,  pox, 
pretty,  prick,  pride,  priest  (fr.  Fr.),  proof,  proud,  prove,  provost, 
pult,  and  punt. 

Those  which  are  common  to  the  "Welsh  language  are  : 
Pail,  palter,  panncl,  par,  pare,  parol,  pass  (n.),  pat,  pawl,  pen- 
guin, pennon,  penthouse,  perk,  pert,  pet,  pilfer,  pin,  pink,  pitch, 
pitchfork,  plague,  plaid,  (t)plait,  plat,  plate,  plug,  plumb  (fr.  Lat.), 
pod,  point,  poise,  pontage  (fr.  Lat.),  pork(fr.  Lat  ), port  (fr.  Lat.), pose 
(f r.  Lat.),  posset,  post  (fr.  Lat. ),  pot,  pottle,  pour,  praise  (?),  prance, 
prank,  prey  (?),  price,  print,  pudding,  puff,  pun,  punch,  pure 
(fr.  Lat.),  push  (fr.  Fr.). 

Quack,  an  empiric,  to  practise  as  an  empiric,  to  cry  as  a  duck. 
Quackery,  plu.  quackeries,  kwak'.e.riz;  quacked,  kivakt; 
quack'-ing.    Quack-salver,  a  hawker  of  quack  medicines. 
Germ,  quacksalber.    "Quack"  (as  a  duck),  Germ,  quaken,  to  croak. 
Quadr-,  quadra-,  quadri-,  quadru-  (Latin  suffixes),  four. 

From  the  Latin  quadra,  quadrum  gen.  quadri  (quatuor,  four). 
•/  Quadragenarian,  li,wod'-ru.dje.nair"ri.un,  a  man  forty  yea 

old,  effort}'.     (Latin  quudragenarius.) 
Quadragene,  kwod'.ra.djeen,  an  "  indulgence"  for  forty  days. 
Latin  qu&drageni,  forty  each  (quatuor,  ginta,  Greek  konta). 
Quadragesima,   kwod'.ra.djes".i.mah,  Lent  which  contains 
forty  days;  quadragesima  Sunday,  first  Sunday  in  Lent; 
quadrages'imal,  Lenten.     (Latin  quadragesima,  -mulis.) 
Quadr-angle,  kwod.ran'.g'l,  a  plane  figure  with  four  right 
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angles,  a  court  inclosed  on  its  four  sides  by  buildings; 
quadrangular,  kwod.ran'.yu.lar ;  quadran'gular-ly. 
Latin  quadrangulus,  quadranguldris  (quadra  any&hui). 
Quadrant,  kwod'.rant,  an  arc  containing  90  degrees  or  the 

quarter  of  a  circle ;  quadrant'al. 

Lat.  quadrans  gen.  quadrantis,  the  fourth  of  anything ;  quadrantalis. 
Quadrat,  kivod'.rat,  metal  "  padding"  for  type.    (Fr.  cadrat.) 
Quadrate,  JtwSd'.rate,  having  four  equal  sides,  symmetrical, 
to  reduce  to  a  square,  to  make  four  things  correspond; 
quad'rat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  quad'rfit-ing  (Uule  xix.) 
Quadratic,  kwod.rat'.ik;  quadratic  equation,  -e.kiva'.shun, 
one  in  which  the  answer  or  unknown  quantity  is  a  square. 
Quadratics,  kicod.ral'.iks,  the  praxis  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions.    Quadrat'rix,  a  mechanical  line  in  geometry. 
Quadrature,  kwod'.ra.ture,  the  act  of  squaring,  applied 

to  the  moon  in  its  first  and  last  quarters. 
Quadratus,  kiuod.ray'.tiis,  applied  to  the  square-shaped 

muscles:  as  quadratus  fe'moris,  ...lumbo'rum,  &c. 
Latin  quildrdtus,  quddrdtura  ;  French  quadrature. 
•  Quadr-ennial,  kwod.ren'.tu.(1l  (for  quadri-ennial),  once  in 

four  years ;  quadrennial-ly.     (Latin  quadriennium.) 
"Annus"  in  composition  becomes  -amis,  -ennium:  as  bi-ennial,  <ri- 

ennial,  quadr-enuial,  scpt-ennial,  per-ennial,  &c. 
Quadri-capsular,  kwod' '.ri-kap" .sii.lar,  with  four  capsules. 
Latin  quadri-  capsfdar,  having  four  capsules  (2  syl.) 
Quadri-cornouB,  l;icod'.rl-kor".nus,  with  four  horns. 
Latin  quadri-  cornu,  having  four  horns. 
Quadri-costate,  kwod'.ri-kov".tate,  four-ribbed. 
Latin  quadri-  costa,  having  four  ribs. 

Quadri-dentate,  kwod'.rl-den".tate,  having  four  teeth. 
Latin  quadri-  dcntatus,  having  four  Indentations  or  teeth. 
Quadri-farious,  ki"od'.ri-fair"r'i.nx,  in  four  rows. 
Latin  quadrtfdrius,  having  four  parts,  ways,  &c. 
Quadri-fid,  ku-/>d'.n.fnl,  cut  down  to  about  the  middle  in 

four  parts.    If  cut  beyond  the  middle  quadri-partite. 
Latin  quadriftdus  (quadri- Jlndo  perfect  fldi,  to  cleave). 
Quadri-ga,  kicod.ri'.<jah,  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast. 
Latin  quadriga,  i.e.,  quatuor  jugum,  a  four-yoke. 
Qnadri-lateral,  kwod'.n-lut".e.rul,  having  four  sides  and 

four  angles.     (Latin  quadrilaterus,  lutits  a  side.) 
Quadri-literal,  kwod'.ri-lU",e.ral,  containing  four  letters 
Latin  quadri-  lltt'ra,  containing  four  letters. 
Quadrille,  ku.drH',  a  four-sided  dance,  a  game  of  cards  by 
four  players.     (French  quadri  Hi1.) 
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Quadrillion,  kwoddril'.yun,  the  fourth  power  of  a  million, 
a  unit  with  twenty -four  ciphers  (quadri  -million). 

Quadri-lobate,  kwod'. ri-lo". bate,  having  four  lobes. 

Latin  quadri-  with  Greek  Idbds,  having  four  lobes. 

Quadri-locular,  kwod'.ri-lok"ku.lar,  having  four  cells. 

Latin  quadri-  Itieulus,  with  four  little  places  or  chambers. 

Quadri.nomial,  kwod'. ri.no". ml.ul  (in  Algebra),  consisting 
of  four  terms.  Binomial,  consisting  of  only  two  terms. 

Latin  quadri-  nomen  genitive  nominis,  four  names  or  terms. 

Quadri-partite,  kwod'.ri-par".tUe,  deeply  cleft  into  four 
parts.  Quadri-fid,  cleft  into  four  parts  but  not  deeply ; 
quadripartite -ly;  quadripartition,  -par.tisli'.un. 

Lat.  quadripartltus,  quadri-,  partitus,  divided,  v.  partior,  to  divide. 

Quadri-pennate,  kwod\ri-pen".nate,  having  four  wings. 

Latin  quadri-  penna,  a  wing  or  feather. 

Quadri-phyllous,  ltwad'.ri.fil",lus,  having  four  leaves. 

A  hybrid.  Latin  quadri-,  Greek  phullon,  a  leaf.  The  Greek  would 
be  tetra-phyllous,  te.traf'M.lus. 

Quadri-reme,  kwod'.ri.reem,  a  galley  with  four  banks  of  oars. 

Latin  quadriremis,  quadrus  remus,  four  [banks  of J  oars. 

Quadri-syllable,  kwod'.n-sil'.la.b'l,  a  word  of  four  syllables. 
Mon'o-syllable,  a  word  of  one  syllable.  Dis-syllable,  a 
word  of  two  syllables.  Tri-syllable,  a  word  of  three 
syllables.  Quadrisyllable,  kwdd'.ri-sil.lab"bik. 

Latin  quadri-  syllaba  (Greek  sullab&],  four  syllables. 

Quadri-vium,  quod.riv'.i.um,  the  four  arts  or  ways  to  philo- 
sophy (arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy). 
Trivium,  triv'.i.um,  the  three  arts  or  ways  to  eloquencu 
(grammar,  rhetoric,   and  logic).      The   two  together 
make  the  seven  sciences.    Quadrivial,  kwod.riv' '.i.ul. 

Quadroon,  kwod.roon',  four  removes  from  pure  Negro  blood. 
Zambo,  the  issue  of  an  Indian  and  a  Negro. 
Mulatto,  the  issue  of  a  white  man  and  a  Negress. 
Terzeron,  the  issue  of  a  white  man  and  Mulatto  woman. 
Quadroon,  the  issue  of  a  white  and  Terzeron. 

French  quarteron ;  Latin  quadra  (quatuor,  four). 
V  Quadru-man,     kivod'.ru.man,    a    four-handed     animal; 
quadrumana,    kwod.ru'. mu.nah,    animals  like   monkeys 
with  four  hands ;  quadrumanous,  kwod.ru'. ma.nus. 

French  quadrumane  ;  Latin  quadrum  manus  (four  hands). 

Quadru-ped,  kwod'.ru.ped,  a  four-footed  animal. 

Latin  quadrupes  gen.  -p£dis  (quadrum  pes  gen.  pedis,  four  feet). 

Quadru-ple,    kwod'.ru.p'l,  fourfold,  to  increase  fourfold ; 
quadrupled,  kwod' .ru.p'ld ;  quad'rupling,  quad'ruply. 

Quadruplicate,     kwoddru'.pli.katc,    to    make    fourfold; 
quadru'plicat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  quadru'plicat-ing  (B.  xix.) 
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Quadruplication,  kwod  dru'.pU.kay".shun^ 
Latin  quadruplex,  quadruplfadtio,  qttadrupltcare,  quadruplum. 
Quaestor,  kwees'.tor,  a  Koman  revenue  officer. 
Quaff  (Rule  v.),  kwdf,  to  drink   copiously  ;     quaffed,   kwclft  ; 
quaff'-ing,  quaff'-er.     (Fr.  \se\coiffer,  to  get  intoxicated.) 
Quag,  a  bog;  quagg'-y  (Kule  i.),  adj.     (Corruption  of  quake.) 
Quagga,  kicag'.gah,  a  South  African  animal  allied  to  the  ass 

and  the  zebra.    (Hottentot  quagga.) 
Quagmire,  kwuy'.mire,  a  bog  which  trembles  under  the  feet 

when  walked  upon.     (Corruption  of  quaking  mire.) 
Quail,   a   bird   allied  to   the   partridge,   to   quake  with   fear  ; 

quailed  (1  syl.),  quail'-ing.     Quail-pipe,  a  quail  lure. 
Italian  quaglia,  v.  quagllare,  to  curdle  [with  fear]  ;  French  caille. 
Quaint,  odd,  singular  ;  quaint'-ly,  quaint'-ness.     (O.  Fr.  coint.) 
Quake  (1  syl.),  to  tremble;  quaked  (1  syl.),  quak'-ing  (K.  xix.) 
Quaker,  kioa'.ker,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  qua'ker-ly; 

qua'ker-ism,  the  tenets  or  manners  of  a  quaker. 
Old  English  cwac[ian],  past  cwacede,  past  part,  cwaced,  cwacung. 
Qualify,  kwol'.l.fy,  to  make  competent,  to  mitigate,  to  dilute  ; 
qualifies,  kwol'.i.jize;   qualified,  kwol'.i.Jide  ;  qualifi-er, 
kwnl'.i.fi.er;   qualifi-able,  kwol'.i.fi".a.Vl  (Rule  xi.) 
Qualification,  kiool'  .tfi.kay"  .shun  ;    qualificative,  kwSl'.i.- 

fi.ka.ttv  ;   qualificator,  kwol'.i.fi.kd.tor. 
French  qualifier,  qualificatif  ;  Italian  qualificare,  qualificazione. 
Quality,  plu.  qualities,  kwol'.i.tiz,  an  inherent  property,  rank. 
Qualitative,    kwol'.l.ta.tiv  ;    qualitative  -ly.       Qualitative 
analysis,  an  analysis  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
ingredients  of  a  compound  body. 

Fr.  qualitt  ;  Ital.  qualita,  qualitivo;  Lat.  quatttas  (qiialis,  like). 

Qualm  (to  rhyme  with  form),  a  feeling  of  nausea,  prick  fof  con- 

science];   qualm-ish    for  qualmy-ish,   rather  qualmy; 

qualniish-ly,  qualmish-ness,    (Old  Eng.  qualm  or  cwalm.) 

Quandary,  plu.  quandaries,   kwfin'.duriz   (not   kwon.dai^.riz), 

perplexity.     (Fr.  qu'en  dirai-je,  what  shall  I  say  to  it.) 

Quant,  kwont,  a  pole  for  pushing  a  barge,  to  push  with  a  quant. 

Quantity,  plu.  quantities,  kivon'.ti.tiz,  the  bulk,  weight,  or  num- 

ber of  a  mass.    Quantitative,  kwon'.ti.ta.tw  ;  ...tive-ly. 

Quantitative  analysis,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 

respective  ingredients  contained  in  a  compound. 
French  quantiW;  Latin  quantttas  (quantus,  how  much,  &c.) 
Quantum,  kwon'.tum,  amount,  quantity.     (Latin  quantum.) 

Quantum  meruit  (Latin),  kivan'.tifm  mef'rifM,  an  action 
based  on  the  promise  of  a  defendant  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
as  much  as  he  desorvi.'l. 
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Quantum  sufficit  (Latin),  kwan'.tum  suf'.f$.sit,  sufficient. 
Quantum  valeat  (Latin),  Uwun'.tiim  va'.le.at,  an  action  to 

recover  the  worth  of  goods  sold  to  the  defendant. 
Quarantine  (one  r),  kwor'ran.teen,  the  time  a  ship  must  abstain 
from  entering  a  port  for  fear  of  introducing  infection,  to 
compel  a  ship  to  abstain  from...;  quarantined.  (3  syl.); 
quarantin-ing,  kivor"ran.teen'.ing.     (Italian  quarantina.) 
Laz'aret,  a  ship  lying  out  on  quarantine. 
"Quarantine"  a  corrupt  form  of  Latin  quadraginta,  forty,  because 
originally  ships  from  a  suspected  port  were  lazarets  forty  days. 

Quarrel,  Ttwor'rel,  a  contention,  a  dispute,  an  arrow  for  a  cross- 
bow, a  diamond  pane  of  glass,  to  dispute;  quar'relled 
(2  syl.),  quarrell-ing,  quarrell-er  (Rule  iii.) 
The  spelling  of  "  quarrel "  (a  dispute)  is  indefensible,  it  ought  to  be 
querel,  Welsh  cweryl,  French  querelle,  Latin  qutfrela,  a  complaint, 
and  hence  a  dispute  (v.  queror,  to  complain). 

"Quarrel"  (an  arrow),  Welsh  chwarel,  French  quarreau,  a  square- 
headed  dart,  and  hence  a  square  of  glass. 

Quarry,  plu.  quarries,  kwor'nz,  a  stone-mine,  any  game  flown  at 
by  hawks  and  killed,  dead  game,  to  excavate  from  a  stone- 
mine;    quarried,   kwor'nd;    quarry-ing;    quarry-man. 
"Quarry"  (stone  mine),  Fr.  carriZre,  Low  Lat.  quadrntaria,  a  placa 

where  stones  are  cut  from  the  mine  in  "  square  "  blocks  (cam!) 
"Quarry"  (dead  game),  Fr.  cur&t,  cuyerie,  the  entrails  given  to  the  dogs. 

Quart,  kwort,  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon,  two  pints.    (Fr.  quarte.) 
Quartan  [ague],  kwor'.tan,  occurring  every  fourth  day. 

Latin  quartdna  [febris},  from  quartus,  the  fourth. 
Quarter,  kwor'.ter,  the  fourth-part,  28  Ibs.  avoirdupoise,  8  bushels, 
a  point  of  the  compass,  a  part  of  a  town,  mercy  granted 
by  a  conqueror  to  an  enemy,  a  part  or  side,  (in  a  shoe) 
the  part  from  the  heel  to  the  vamp. 

Quarters,  a  military  station,  a  lodging,  the  place  assigned 
to  a  soldier  or  sailor  on  duty,  (in  Arch.)  the  slight  up- 
rights between  the  puncheons,  to  divide  into  four  equal 
parts,  to  station  for  lodgings,  &c. ;  quartered,  kwor'.ter 'd; 
quarter-ing,  quarter-ly,  quartern ;  quartern-loaf,  a  loaf 
of  -i  Ibs.  (made  of  a  quarter  of  a  peck  [or  stone]  of  flour). 

Quarter-day,  Lady -day  (25th  March),  Midsummer -day 
(24th  June),  Michaelmas-day  (29th  Sept.),  Christmas-day. 

Quarter-deck,  between  the  main-mast  and  the  stern. 

Qiiarter-master,  a  regimental  staff-officer  whose  duty  is  to 
assign  quarters  and  provide  food  and  clothing  to  his 
regiment,  (in  the  navy}  a  petty  officer  who  assists  the 
mates  in  stowing  the  hold,  attending  to  the  steerage,  <frc. 

Quarter-sessions,  a  general  court  hold  quarterly  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  each  county. 
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Quarter-staff,  plu.  quarter-staves,  a  long  staff  anciently 

borne  by  foresters  for  attack  and  defence. 
Head-quarters,  the  tent  or  residence  of  the  commander-iu- 

chief  of  an  army  or  of  the  chief  officer  in  command. 
To  give  quarter,  to  accept  as  a  prisoner  of  war  an  enemy 
who  submits.    To  show  no  quarter,  to  slay  without  mercy, 
To  quarter  arms,  to  place  the  arms  of  other  families  in 

certain  compartments  of  a  family  shield. 
Latin  quartdrius.  qucirtarium  (quartus,  from  quatuor,  four). 
Quartet,  kwor.tet'  or  Quartetto,  plu.  quartettes  (Rule  xlii.),  a 

musical  composition  in  four  pnrts.     (Italian  quartette.) 
Quarto,  plu.  quartos  (II.  xlii.),  kicor'.tuze,  a  book  (nearly  square) 
four  leavt'S  being  a  sheet.    (Ital.  in-quarto,  Lat.  quartus.) 
Quartz,  kwortz,  rock-crystal,  flint-earth;  quartiferous,  -tif'.e.iiis. 
Quartzite,  kwortz'.ite,  sandstone  indurated  by  heat. 
Quartzose,  kwortz' '-oze,  abounding  in  quartz  (-ose,  full  of); 

quartz-y,  containing  or  resembling  quartz. 
French  quartz,  quartzmx,  from  the  German  quarz,  quarzig. 
Quash,  kwosh,  to  crush  ;  quashed  (1  syl.),  quash'-ing. 

Old  English  cwys[an.1,  past  evujsde,  past  part,  cviyscd  (Latin  quasso). 
Quasi,  kway'.sl,  apparently,  resembling,  implied  (Latin). 

Quasi  contract,   an   implied   contract,  as  when  a  master 

employs  a  workman  on  any  business. 
Quasi  argument,  a  confirmatory  statement  or  illustration. 
Quasi  tenant,  a  subtenant  accepted  by  the  landlord. 
Quassia,  a  South  American  plant  the  bark  of  which  is  a  tonic. 

So  called  from  the  negro  Quassy,  who  tirst  made  it  known. 
Quaternary,   kicii.ter'.na.ry,  consisting   of  fours,   arranged  in 

fours ;  quaternate  leaf,  kwa.tcr'.nate,  with  four  leaflets. 
Quaternion,  kwa.ter'.ni.on  (in  Script.),  a  fde  of  forty  soldiers, 

four  grouped  together.     Quater'nity,  a  four  in  one. 

Latin  qwlterndrius,  quilt  crnio,  quiit^rnitcis  (quatcr,  four  times). 

Quatorze,  ka.tdrz'  (Fr.),  fourteen,  ns  Loui*  quatorze,  four  cards 

at  the  game  of  piquet  (good  for  fourteen  points). 
Quatrain,  kicfit'.run,  a  poetical  stanza  of  four  h'nes  with  alter- 
nate rhymes     (Fr.  quatrain,  qtiatre;  Lat.  quatuor,  four.) 
Quatrefoil,  kah'. trefoil,  an  ornamental  nrrangement  of  cusps 

into  four  leaves.     (French  quatre  feuille,  four  leaves.) 
Quaver,  kwa'.ver,  a  black  note  with  a  hooked  tail,  a  trembling, 
to  tremble,  to  vibrate,  to  shake;    quavered,  kwa'.verd  ; 
q\ia'ver-ing,  qua'ver-er.     (Welsh  cliivibio,  to  quaver.) 
Quay,  plu.  quays.    Key,  plu.  keys.    (Both  kee,  plu.  kecz.) 

Quay,  a  wharf  at  which  vessels  load  and  unload.    (Fr.  qitai.) 
Key,  an  instrument  for  turning  a  lock-bolt.    (0.  Eng.  cag.) 
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Quean,  a  worthless  woman.  Queen,  a  sovereign.    (Both  kiveen.) 
"Quean,"  Old  Eng.  quean,  a  barren  cow,  qu<?ne  or  cw&ne,  a  harlot. 
"Queen,"  Old  Eng.  cw6n,  a  queen;  as  a  prefix  it  means  a  female, 
hence  queen-bee,  the  female  bee,  cwtn  fugel,  a  hen  bird. 

Queasy,    kwe'.zy,    qualmish,    with    a    sensation    of    nausea ; 

queasi-ly  (Rule  xi.) ;   queasi-ness,  qualmishness. 
Queen,  wife  of  a  king,  a  sovereign.    Quean,  q.v.    (Both  kween.) 
Queen  consort,  the  wife  of  a  reigning  king, 
Queen  dowager,  the  widow  of  a  king. 
Queen-mother,  the  mother  of  a  reigning  queen. 
Queen  regent,  a  queen  reigning  in  her  own  right. 

Queen-ly,  queen-like,  becoming  or  fit  for  a  queen. 
Queen-bee,  the  fertile  female  of  a  hive.      (In  Ang.-Sax. 

cw£n  was  used  as  a  prefix  to  denote  a  female.) 
Queen-post  and  King-post.     Queen-posts  are  two  uprights 

fixed  on  the  wall-plate  to  support  the  roof.    If  only  one 

post  is  used  it  is  called  a  King-post.     (See  Roof.) 
Queen's  metal,  a  superior  kind  of  pewter. 
In  regard  to  the  national  offices,  as  King's  or  Queen's  Bench,  &c.,  and 

such  terms  as  King'*  or  Queen's  Evidence,  it  is  wholly  absurd  to 

keep  changing  them  as  a  man  or  woman  becomes  the  head  of  the 

empire.    As  well  call  the  kingdom  a  queendom. 
"  Queen,"  Old  Eng.  cw6n.    "Quean, '  Old  Eng.  cwtne,  cwtkn,  a  harlot. 

Queer,  curious,  odd ;  queer'-ly,  queer'-ness,  queer'-ish.  (E.  Ixvii.) 

German  quer,  oblique,  crotchety,  hence  querkopf,  a  queer  fellow. 
Quell  (E.  v.),  to  put  down  rebellion,  to  quiet;    quelled  (1  syl.), 
quelT-ing;  quell'-er,  E.  i.     (Old  Eng.  cwell[an],  n.  cwal.) 
Quench,  to  extinguish,  to   allay  [thirst]  ;    quenched  (1  syl.), 
quench' -ing,  quench'.able,  quench'-er;     quench'-less, 
quench'less-ly,  quenchless-ness.     TJnquench'-able. 
Old  English  cwenc[an],  past  cwencde,  past  part,  cwenced. 
Querimonious,  kwer'rl.mo" '.ni.us,  complaining ;  querimo'nious-ly, 

querimo'nious-ness.     (Latin  querlmonia,  v.  queror.) 
Querulous,  kwer'ru.lus,  habitually   complaining,  whining; 
quer'ulous-ly,  quer'ulous-ness.    (Latin  queriilus,  queror.) 
Quern,  kwern,  a  hand-mill  for  corn.    (Old  English  cwe~orn.) 
Query,  plu.  queries,  kwe'.ry,  plu.  kwe'.riz  (E.  xliv.),  an  enquiry  to 
be  resolved,  a  point  to  be  inquired  into,  to  make  a  query; 
queried,  kwe'.red;  query-ing,  kioe'.ry.ing ;  que'rist. 
Quest,  kwest,  search,  pursuit.     (French  quests,  now  quete.) 
Question,  kwes'.tchun,  an  interrogation,  subject  of  debate, 
to  doubt,  to  feel  uncertain,  to  have  no  confidence  in; 
questioned,    kwes' .tchiind ;    question-ing,   question-er; 
question-able,  doubtful,  disputable ;   questionable-ness, 
questionably.     Questionary,  kwes'.tchun.ti.iy. 
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Question-ist.     In  question,  under  discussion. 

Begging  the  question,  assuming  what  ought  to  he  proved. 

A  leading  question,  lee'.  ding  kwes'.tchun,  a  question  which 

suggests  [or  leads  up  to]  the  required  answer. 
Out  of  the  question,  not  to  be  thought  of,  most  unlikely. 
Past  questioning,  beyond  a  doubt. 
Latin  qucerJre  supine  qucesltum,  qucestio  ;  French  question. 

Queue,  ku  (Fr.),  a  tail  or  tie  of  a  wig,  a  cue,  a  line  of  followers. 
Jn  France  the  train  made  by  a  crowd  seeking  to  enter 
a  theatre,  &c.,  on  the  principle  of  first  come  first  enter. 

Quibble,  ItwWtfl,  an  evasive  speech,  a  distorted  reply,  to  evade 
a  direct  reply  by  artifice;  quib'bled  (2  syl.),  quibbling, 
quibb'ler.  (Same  as  quip,  Welsh  chivip,  a  sudden  turn.) 

Quick,    (comp.)    quick'-er,    (super.")    qnick'-est,    alive,    active, 

intelligent;   quick-ly,  quick-ness,  rapidity,  liveliness. 
The  quick  and  the  dead,  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Quick-grass,  dog-grass,  which  spreads  very  fast.  (A.'S.  cwicc.) 
Quick-lime,  unslaked  lime,  lime  with  its  caustic  qualities. 
Quick-match,  cotton  strands  dipped  in  saltpetre,  &c. 
Quick-sands,  a  shifting  sand-bank  in  the  sea. 
Quick-set,  hawthorn  slips  for  hedge  planting. 
Quick-sighted,  -slte'.ed,  acute  in  sight  and  perception. 
Quick-witted,  of  ready  wit,  intelligent,  sharp. 
Quicken,  to  hasten,  to  become  alive,  to  incite;  quickened, 

kwik"nd;   quicken-ing,  kwik.'ning  ;   quicken-er. 

Old  Eng.  CMC,  cweoc  or  curie,  cwiclic,  curice  for  hedges,  v.  cuc[tan], 

Quicksilver,  kwik'.sll.ver,  fluid  mercury;   quicksilvered,  kwlk'.- 

sll.verd,  overlaid  with  quicksilver  ;   quick'silver-ing. 
So  called  because  it  is  white  like  silver  and  very  mobile. 
Quid,  kwld,  a  piece  of  tobacco  rolled  about  the  mouth,  as  a  cow 

rolls  about  the  cud  she  is  chewing.     (Old  Eng.  cud.) 
Quiddity,  kwul'.dl.ty,  a  subtilty,  a  verbal  crotchet. 

The  schoolmen  used  to  say  quid  est  ?  (what  Is  It?)  and  the  reply  was 
the  "quid"  is  so  and  so,  whence  the  barbarous  Latin  noun 
ytud-ttas  :  as  talis  est  quiditas,  such  ia  the  "  quid  "  or  solution. 

Quidnunc  (Latin),  a  prying  inquisitive  gossip  after  news,  quid 
mine  means  "What  now?"  "What  is  going  on  now?" 

Quiescent,  kwi.es'  .sent,  in  perfect  repose  ;  quiescence,  kwi.es'.- 
sense  ;  quies'cent-ly.  Acquiesce,  to  agree  to  or  with,  &c. 
Latin  quiescens  genitive  quiescenlis,  quiesco  (-sco  inceptive). 

Quiet,  kwl'.et,  (comp.)  quiet-er,  (super.)  quiet-est,  calm,  freedom 
from  disturbance  or  noise,  smooth,  to  still,  to  allay; 
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qui'et-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  qui'et-ing;  qui'et-er,  more 
quiet,  one  who  quiets ;  qui'et-ly ;  qui'et-ness,  calmness, 
stillness;  quietude,  kwi'.e.tude. 

Qui'etist,  one  of  the  sect  revived  by  Michael  Mo'linos  in 
the  17th  century;   quiet-ism;    quietistic,  kwl'.e.tiss.tlk. 
Latin  quics  gen.  quietis,  quietus  ;  French  quiet,  quietiste,  quietisme. 
Quill,  one  of  the  large  strong  feathers  of  a  goose,  &c.,  the  reed 
on  which  weavers  wind  the  thread  to  be  used  in  a  woof, 
(poetically)  a  musical  instrument,  music  or  song,  to  plait, 
to  wind  on  a  quill;  quilled  (1  syl.),  quill'-ing. 
Quill-driver,  a  clerk.    (German  kid,  a  quill.) 

Quilt,  a  counterpane,  to  sew  a  ball  with  string;  quilt'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  quilt'.ing,  quilt'-er. 

Latin  culclta,  a  quilt  or  bed  tick,  v.  culcitare.  Same  word  as 
"counterpane,"  which  is  culclta  puncta,  a  quilt  with  a  pattern. 

Quinary,  kwi'.na.ry,  consisting  of  fives,  a  multiple  of  five. 
Quinate,  kwl'.nate,  applied  to  five  leaflets  on  a  petiole. 
Latin  quindrius,  containing  five  (quini,  five  each). 
Quince  (1  syl.),  a  fruit.     (Fr.  coing,  cognasse,  the  quince  tree.) 

Quincunx,  kwin'.kiinks,  arranged  like  the  five  of  cards;  quin- 

cuncial,  kwm.kun'.se.ul,  adj.;  quincuncial-ly. 
Latin  quincunx,  quineuncidlis.    (First  applied  to  five  ounces.) 
Quindecagon,  kwin.dek' .u.gon,  a  plane  figure  with  fifteen  sides 

and  fifteen  angles.    (Latin  quinque,  Greek  deka-gonia.) 
"Why  this  hybrid  was  manufactured  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  when 
the  Greek  dekapentegon  (dCk'.a.pSn".te  g&n)  was  at  hand. 

Quindecenwir,  plu.  quindecemviri  or  quindecemvirs,  kwm'.- 
de.sem".vir,  plu.  -vi.rl  or  -verz,  the  fifteen  priests  of 
ancient  Rome  who  had  charge  of  the  sibylline  books; 
quindecem'virate  (5  syl.),  the  collective  body  or  office  of... 

Latin  quindecem  vir,  fifteen  men,  one  of  the  fifteen  men. 
Quinine,  hwi'.nine  (not  kwe.neen'),  a  tonic  made  of  Peruvian 
bark.     (French  quinine  from  Spanish  quina.) 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Peruvian  kin-kin  or  kina-kina  (the 
bark  of  barks),  but  cinchona,  is  Latinised  from  Cinchon,  wife  of  the 
Ticeroy  of  Lima,  who  introduced  it  into  Spain  in  1648. 

Quinquagesima,  kwm'.kwa.djes".i.ma,  the  fiftieth. 

Quinqnagesima  Sunday,  the  seventh  Sunday  before  Easter, 

Shrove- Sunday.     (Latin  quinquagesimus.) 
Quinq-,  quin'que-  before  consonants  (Latin  prefix),  five. 
Quinq-angular,  kwin.kwiin'.gu.lar,  having  five  angles. 
Latin  quinq-[qninqT3.e]angtilus,  having  five  angles. 
Quinque-capsular,  kwm'.kwe~kap".su.lar,  having  five  cap- 
sules.    (Latin  quinque  capsula,  five  capsules  [2  syl.]) 
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Quinque-costate,  kwtn'.kwe-kt>s".talf,  five-rihlied. 
Latin  quinque  costa,  five  ribs.    A  botanical  term. 
Quinque-dentate,  kw1n'.kw<S-den".1aie,  five  toothed. 
Latin  quinque  dens  genitive  dcntis,  five  teeth.     (Bat.  and  Zoology.) 
Quinque-farious,    kwin'.kire-fair"ri.us,   applied   to    leaves 

disposed  iu  five  rows  along  a  stem. 
French  quinquefarii ;  Latin  quinque  fero,  I  carry  five  [rows]. 
Quinque-fid,  kwln'.kwc-ful,  [a  leaf]  cleft  into  five  parts  not 

further  than  the  middle.     (Sec  Quinque  partite.) 
Latin  quinque  findo  perfect  /Mi,  cleft  into  five  parts. 
Quinque-foliate,  kwin'.kive-fr/'.li.ate,  having  five  leaves. 
Latin  quinque  f6liatu$  (folium,  a  leaf),  five-leaved. 
Quinque-lateral,  kwin'.kwc-lat".e.ral,  having  five  sides  and 

live  angles.     (Also  called  Multilateral. ) 

Lad.  quinque  Idtus,  five  sides,  multus  latins,  many  sides.     (See  below.) 
Qninque-literal,  kwin'.kive-llt".e.ral,  having  five  letters. 
Latin  quinque  Ultra,  five  letters.    (See  above.) 
Quinque-lobate,  kwm'.kwe-lo".bate,  having  five  lobes. 
Latin  quinque,  Greek  I6b6s.    A.  Greek  compound  is  pentelobate. 
Quinque-locular,  kwm'.kwS-lok"ku.lar,  [a   pericarp]   with 

five  cells.     (Latin  quinque  lociila,  five  little  chambers.) 
Quinqu-ennial,  kwln.kiccn'.ni.til,  once  in  five  years,  lasting 

live  years.     (Latin  quinquennium,  quinque  annus.} 
"  Annus  "  in  composition  becomes  enni- :  as  bi-ennial,  &c. 
Quinque-partite,  kw"m'.kwe-par".tite,  [a  leaf]  cleft  into  five 

parts  further  than  the  middle.     (See  Quinque  fid.) 
Latin  quinque  pariltus,  parted  into  five  [divisions]. 
Quinque-valve,  kwln'.kice-valve,  having  five  valves. 
Latin  quinque  valvce,  having  five  valves. 

Qninque-reme,  kwm'.kive-reem,  a  galley  with  five  banks  of 
oars.     (Latin  quinque  remit*,  five  [banks  of]  oars.) 

Quinsy,  phi.  quinsies,  kwln'.slz  (Rule  xliv.),  acute  inflammation, 

of  the  tonsils,  an  inflammatory  sore  throat. 
French  esquinancie ;  Greek  sun-agch6nf,  suffocation,  throttling. 
The  derivation  of  "quinsy" from  the  Gk.  sunagchtine  seems  as  remote 
as  that  of  "sir"  from  the  Gk.  anax,  a  king,  but  both  are  certain. 

Quint,  a  sequence  of  five.     (French  quinte,  Latin  quintus.) 

Quintain,  kwln'.t'n,  a  military  game  performed  on  horseback. 
(Invented  by  Quintus,  a  Roman  soldier.) 

Fr.  quinlaine ;  Ital.  quantnna:  Low  Lat.  quintana.  The  quintan 
was  a  "mannikin"  mounted  on  a  pivot,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand 
with  which  he  lashed  the  maladroit  player. 

Quintal,  kw'm'.ttil,  100  or  112  Itis.     Quintile,  kivni'.fil,  72  deg. 
" Quintal," Fr.  quintal;  L.  centum.  " Quintile," Fr.  quint il;  Ii.quintu*. 
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Quintessence,  hwin.ten'. sense,  the  fifth  essence,  the  most  subtile 
extract  of  a  body.  (Fr.  quintessence,  Lat.  quinta  essentia.) 
The  ancient  Greeks,  like  modern  chemists,  said  there  are  four 
elements  or  forms  in  which  matter  can  exist :  fire  (the  imponder- 
able form),  air  (the  gaseous  form),  water  (the  liquid  form),  earth 
(the  solid  form).  Pythagoras  added  a  fifth,  ether,  more  subtile 
than  any,  out  of  which  the  stars  were  created ;  this  ether  was  called 
the  fifth  essence :  hence  "ethereal,"  the  most  pure  and  subtile. 

Quintet'  or  quintette,  plu.  quintettes,  kwm.tet'.toze  (R.  xlii.),  a 
musical  composition  for  five  voices  or  instruments  (Ital.) 

Quintile,  kwin.til,  the  position  of  two  planets,  the  fifth  of  a 

circle  [72  cleg.]  off  each  other.    Quintal',  100  or  112  Its. 

"Quintile,"Fr.  quintil;  L.  quintus.  "Quintal,"Fr. quintal;  L. centum. 

Quintillion,  kwin.tU'.yun,  a  million  raised  to  the  fifth  power  (a 
unit  followed  by  thirty  figures.  A  million  is  six  figures, 
and  6x5  =  30.)  (Compound  of  quint  million.) 

Quintuple,  kwin'.tu.p'l,  five-fold,  five  crotchets  to  a  bar,  to  make 

five-fold;  quin'tupled  (3  syl.),  quintupling. 
Latin  quintuplex  (quinto  plico,  to  fold  in  five  folds). 
Quip,  a  jest,  a  gibe,  to  rally  with  sarcasm;    quipped  (1  syl.), 
quipp'-ing  (Rule  i.)    Equip',  to  furnish  with  equipments. 
Welsh  chwip,  a  flit  or  flirt,  v.  chwipio. 
Quire,  kwire,  a  choir,  twenty-four  sheets  of  paper  each  folded 

once;  quirister,  kwir'ris.ter,  a  chorister. 
"Quire"  (of  paper),  Fr.  cahier.     "Quire"  (choir),  Fr.  chceur. 
Quirk,  kwerk,  a  quibble,  a  smart  retort.     (Welsh  chwired.) 

Quit,  to  leave;  quitt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  quitt'-ing,  quitt'-er, 
quitt'-ance.  Quits,  obligations  balanced,  one  debt 
balanced  by  another.  Quit  rent,  a  small  rent  paid  in 
acknowledgment  of  another's  right. 

Fr.  quitter,  quiite;  Low  Lat.  quietare,  quietux  reditus,  quit  rent. 
Qui  tam,  a  penal  action  in  which  the  informer  gets  half  the 
penalty.     It  is  instituted  by  the  crown  and  the  informer. 
The  first  words  are  "  Qui  tain  pro  domina  regina,  quam  pro  se  ipso, 
sequitur  "  ( Who  as  well  for  the  queen  as  for  himself  ....). 

Quite,  kwite,  entirely.    (Same  as  Quit,  q.v.) 

Quiver,  kww"r,  a  case  for  arrows,  to  shake ;  quivered,  kwiv"rd ; 

quiver-ing,  quivering-ly,  quiver.er. 
"Quiver"  (for  arrows),  Fr.  carquois;  (to  shake),  Welsh  chimbio. 
Qui  vive,  ke  veev',  "  who  goes  there  ?"  the  challenge  of  a  French 

sentinel.    On  the  qui  vive,  on  the  alert. 
Quixotic,   kwix.ot'.lk,  romantically  absurd;   quixotism,  kwix'.- 

o.tizm.     (From  Don  Quixote.) 
Quiz,  one  who  banters  or  chaffs,  to  banter,  to  look  at  through 
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an  eye-glass ;  quizzed  (1  Kyi.),  quizz'-ing  (II.  i.),  quizzical, 
kwlz'.zi.kal.    Quizzing-glass,  a  small  eye-glass. 
Said  to  be  invented  by  Daly,  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  who 
laid  a  bet  to  invent  a  new  word  which  should  be  generally  known 
in  the  city  within  24  hours.    A  corruption  of  quid  est,  what  is  it? 

Quodlibet   and    quidlibet,    kwod'.li.bet,   kwid'.K.bet,  a   verbal 

subtlety,  promiscuous  questions.     (Latin.) 
Quoif,  a  cap  or  hood;  quoiffure,  koif'.fure,  a  head-dress. 

French  coiffe,  coiffure,  coiffeur,  coiffer  (couvrir,  to  cover). 
Quoin,  koin.     Coin,  money  (either  good  or  bad). 

Quoin,  the  end  of  a  wall,  a  wedge- for  elevating  guns,  a 
wedge  used  by  printers  to  tighten  type  in  a  "chase." 

"Quoin,"  French  coin.     "Coin"  (money)  is  the  same  word,  both 
from  the  Latin  cuntus,  a  wedge  or  die  for  stamping  money. 

Quoit,  koit,  a  heavy  flat  ring  to  be  thrown  at  a  mark ;  quoits, 

the  game  played  with  quoits. 

Games  named  from  the  articles  used  are  plural  if  more  than  ono 
article  of  the  same  kind  is  used  by  a  single  player,  otherwise  they 
are  singular  :  as  cards,  draughts,  dice;  but  bandy,  football,  &c. 

Quondam,  kwon'.dam  (Latin),  former:  as  my  quondam  friend. 

Quorum,  kwor'rnm,  sufficient  to  form  a  committee,  a  special 

commission  of  justices.    Justices  of  the  Quorum. 
Commissions  of  the  peace  are  addressed  to  several  persons  by  name 
(say  ttve  or  seven),  quorum  [of  which],  some  three  or  four,  are  to 
meet  together,  otherwise  the  business  is  to  be  deferred. 

Quota,  kwd'.tah  (Lat.),  the  share  of  a  general  [debt]  allotted  to 

any  one  individual,  the  amount  which  forms  ono  share 

Quote,  kwute,  to  cite,  to  name  chapter  and   verse;    quot'-ed 

(R.  xxxvi.),  quut'-ing  (11.  xix.),  quut'-er,  quot'-able. 
Quotation,  kwo.tay'.sJiun.     (French  cater,  Latin  citure.) 
Quoth,  kwoth,  says.     (Old  English  cwyth,  says.) 
Quotidian,  kwo.ttd'X.tin,  daily.     (Latin  quotldidnus.) 
Quotient,  kwo'.shent,  tho  answer  of  a  sum  in  division. 
Dividend,  the  number  to  be  divided. 
Divisor,  the  number  to  divide  by. 
Quotient,  the  answer.    Eemainder,  what  is  left  when  the 

dividend  is  not  exactly  measured  by  tbe  divisor. 
French  quotient  (Latin  quotries,  how  often:  as  qnoties,  how  often 
does  2  go  in  8,  4  is  the  quotient  or  result  of  quoties). 

Rabate.    Rebate.     (See  Rabbet  and  Rabbit.) 

Rabate,  rii.bait',  to  bring  back  a  hawk  from  its  flight; 

rabiit'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  rabat'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Rebate,  re.bate',  deduction,  abatement  in  price. 
Both  French  rebattre,  to  beat  or  bring  back,  ta  -ibate. 
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Rabbet,  rab'.bet  (in  Joinery),  an  edge  left  like  that  of  a  door- 
frame  into  and  against  which  the  door  fits.  (See  above.) 

A  rabbet  joint,  a  way  of  splicing  timber  securely. 

These  words  are  generally  written  rebate,  rebated,  &c.,  but  are 
most  frequently  called  by  joiners  rabbet,  &c.  Strictly  speaking 
rabot  is  the  correct  spelJing. 

Pr.  raboter,  to  plane,  rabot,  a  plane ;  Lat.  rddiila,  v.  rddo,  to  plane. 

Rabbi,  plu.  rabbis,  rub'.bi,  plu.  rab.biz,  a  Jewish   doctor  or 
master;  rabbinic,  rubMn'.ik;  rabbinical,  rab.bm'.i.kul; 
rabbin'ical-ly,  rab'bin.ist.     (Hebrew  K[a]BA.) 
Rabbit.     (See  Rabbet,  Rabate,  Rebate.) 

Rabbit,  rub'. bit,  (male)  buck  [rabbit],  (fern.)  doe,  do  [rabbit]. 
Welsh  rabbit,  cheese  toasted  and  dropped  on  bread  (cor- 
ruption of  rare-bit,  tit  bit);  rabbit-warren,  -wor'  ren. 
Rabble,  rub'. VI,  the  mob,  the  canaille;  rabblemeiit,  a  tumul- 
tuous crowd  of  the  lower  orders.     (Lat.  rubula,  a  brawler.) 
The  second  6  in  "rabbet,"  "rabbit,"  "rabbi,"  and  "rabble"  is  quite 
supernumerary,  and  not  required  for  the  pronunciation  even. 

Rabid,  rub'. id,  mad,  as  a  rabid  dog  ;  rab'id-ly,  rab'id-ness. 
Rabies,  rub'.i.eez,  hydrophobia.     (Latin  rabidus,  rabies.) 
Raca,  rah'.kah,  "tbou  fool,"  Matt.  v.  22.     (The  offence  of  this 

Syriac  word  has  no  equivalent  in  our  language.) 
Raccoon,  r&k.koon',  a  North  American  animal  resembling  a 

badger.     Shortened  into  'coon.     It  bides  in  trees. 
Race  (1  syl.),  stock   or  family,  a  contest   in  running,  a  tide 
arrested  and  diverted,  the  watercourse  leading  to  a  mill- 
wheel,   to   run,  to   contend  in   a  race ;    raced  (1  syl.); 
rac-ing,  ra'.cwg ;   rac-er,  ra'.ser ;   race-course. 
"Race"  (pedigree),  French  race:  Latin  radix  gen.  radlcis. 
"Kace"  (course),  Old  Eng.  rats,  v.  rds[an],  past  rcesde,  p.  part,  rased.. 

Rach.    Rash.     (See  below  Rack,  Wrack.) 

Rach,  rack,  (fern.)  brach,  brack,  a  setter.     (Old  Eng.  race.) 

Rash,  rash,  hazardous,  venturesome.     (Old  English  lines.) 
Rack.     Wrack,  sea-weed.     (See  above  Rach,  Rash.) 

Rack,  anything  for  holding  hay,  plates,  bottles,  toast,  &c., 
made  with  bars,  floating  vapour,  an  instrument  of  torture, 
to  strain,  to  draw  off  from  the  lees,  to  torture;  racked 
(1  syl.),  rack'-ing,  rack'-er  (Old  English  hracca.) 

Rack-rent,  the  full  rent,  if  rates  are  paid  on  the  rack-rent 
no  deductions  of  any  kind  are  allowed. 

To  rack  off,  to  draw  off  wine,  &c.  To  put  to  the  rack,  to 
subject  to  the  torture  of  the  rack. 

To  rack  one's  brains,  to  strain  thought  to  the  utmost. 
Shakespeare  often  uses  wrack  for  wreck,  and  probably  "wrack"  =5 
•week  (not  rack,  floating  vapour)  is  the  reading  of  that  famous 
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passage  in  the  Tempest  iv.  1.  The  towers,  palaces,  and  temples  of 
the  earth,  yea,  and  the  great  globe  itself,  shall  dissolve  and  "leave 
not  a  wrack  behind"  (i.e.,  a  shattered  fragment). 

Rack'et,  a  clatter,  tlie  bat  \ised  at  tennis,  tennis,  to  make  a 

racket;  rack'et-ed,  rack'et-ing;  rack'et-y,  noisy. 
The  game  ought  to  be  racket,  not  rackets,  as  each  player  holds  only 
one  racket  or  bat  (Fr.  raquette;  Lat.  retic&lum). 

Racy,  rd'.sy,  (comp.)  ru'ci-er,  (super.)  ra'ci-est  (K.  xi.),  piquant  ; 
ra'ci-ness,  ra'ci-ly.     (0.  E.  hr<6s,  a  gushing;  r<bs,  force.) 

Saddle,  rad'.cVl,  to  twist  together.     (0.  E.  icrAd,  a  tie,  a  band.) 
Thackeray  xises  the  expression  raddled  with  red,  converting  rud  red, 
ruddle  red-earth,  into  raddle,  to  paint  with  red.    The  word,  how- 
ever, is  objectionable,  and  is  probably  an  error  for  ruddled 

Radiate,  ra'.di.dte,  to  send  out  rays  of  light  or  heat;  ra'diat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  ra'diat-ing,  ra'di;Tt-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Radiation,  ra'  .di.d"  '.shun  ;  radial,  ra'.  di.nl. 
Radiant,  ra'.di.ant  ;    ra'diant-ly  ;    radiance,  ra'.dl.ansc  ; 
radiancy.     Radiata,  ra'.di.a.tah,  a  class  of  animals  (liko 
the  star-fish)  which  have  their  members  round  a  central 
axis.    Radiative,  ra'.dl.a.tw  ;  ra'diary. 

In  Lat.  the  first  a  is  short,  but  we  have  taken  "  ray  "  as  the  crude  form. 
Lat.  r&dians  gen.  r&dianlis,  rddidtio,  radidttis,  v.  radidre  (radius). 

Radical,  rud'.i.kul,  a  democrat.     Rad'icle,  the  embryo  root. 

Radical  (in  Chem),  the  base  or  chief  part  of  a  compound; 
fundamental,  coming  from  the  root,  pertaining  to  tho 
root;  rad'ical-ly,  radical-ness,  radlcal-isin. 
Radicant,  rad'.i.kant,  producing  roots  from  the  stem. 
Radicate,  rad'.i.katc  ;  radlcat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  radlcat-ing. 

Radication,  rud'.i.kay".shun.    Eradicate,  to  root  up. 
Latin  radicdlis,  rddicdtus,  v.  rddicdri  (radix  gen.  rddicis,  a  root). 
Radicle,  rud'.l.k'l,  the  embryo  of  the  root.    Radical,  a  democrat. 

Latin  rddicfila,  a  little  root  (radix  genitive  rddicis,  a  root). 
Radiolite,  ra'.di.o.llte,  one  of  the  radiolites,  a  genus  of  fossil 

shells.     (Latin  radius,  Greek  lithos,  a  ray  fossil.) 
The  corresponding  Greek  word  to  radius  is  aktin  ("actinite"). 
Radish,  rad'.ish  (not  red'.ish).    Reddish,  red'.ish,  rather  red. 
Radish,  an  esculent  root.     (Old  Eng.  radio;  Lat.  radix.) 
Obs.  "radish"  only  one  d,  "  reddish"  double  d  (red,  redd-ish,  K.  i.) 
Radius,  pin.  radii  or  radiuses,  ra'.dl.us,  plu.  ra'.di.i,  &c.,   a 
straight  line  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle.     (Latin  radius,  plu.  radii,  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.) 
Ra'dix,  plu.  radices.    Radish,  plu.  radishes,  an  esculent  root. 
Radix,  ra'.dix,  plu.  radices,  rad'.i.seez,  the   base   of  any 
system  of  computation,  the  part  of  a  plant  inserted  in 
the  ground,  the  crude  form  of  a  word. 
Latin  radix  plural  radices;  Greek  rhadix,  a  branch.  . 
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Raffle,  raf'.f'l,  a  sort  of  lottery,  to  try  one's  luck  in  a  raffle ; 

raffled,  ruff  Id;   raffling,  raffler.     (Fr.  rafle,  rafter.) 
Raft,    rdhft,    a    wooden    platform    for    floating.       Raftsman, 

rulifts' -man,  plu.  raftsmen,  one  who  manages  a  raft. 
Old  Eng.  hrcefn[ari],  to  support,  a  "raft"  is  for  the  transport  of  goods. 
Rafter,  rdhf.ter,  one  of  the  sloping  beams  of  a  roof;   raftered, 

rdhf'.terd.    (Old  English  rafter,  a  rafter.) 
Rag,  a  tatter,  to  scold.     Rags,  tattered  clothes,  bits  of  rag; 
ragg'-ed,  tattered;  (super.)  ragg'ed-est  (comp.  not  in  use); 
ragg'-ed-ly,  ragg'-ed-ness ;    but  ragged  (1  syl.),  scolded ; 
ragg'-er,  one  who  nags  or  scolds ;  ragg'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Rag'-bolt,  an  iron  pin  with  jags  on  both  sides. 
Rag'-wheel,  a  wheel  with  a  notched  or  jagged  tyre. 
Rag'-man,  plu.  -men,  a  collector  of  old  rags. 
Rag'-stone,  a  stone  so  called  from  its  rough  fracture. 
Old  English  hracod,  ragged.    Danish  rageri  pi.,  trumpery,  trash. 
Ragamuffin,  rag'. a.muf". fin,  a  rascallion. 

Corruption  of  Fr.  racaille  maroujle,  a  tag-rag  rascallion. 

(If  the  first  syllable  were  from  "  rag  "  the  g  would  be  doubled. ) 

Rage  (g  =  dg)~,  anger,  to  storm;  raged  (1  syl.);  rag-ing,  ra'.giwj; 

ra'ging-ly ;  rag-er,  ra'.ger.    (French  rage.) 
Ragout  (Fr.),  ru.goo',  meat  stewed  and  highly  seasoned. 

From  French  re-goute,  Latin  re-gusto,  to  taste  again. 
Raid,  rade,  a  foray.    (Old  Eng.  rdd,  a  rioting,  an  incursion.) 

Rail,  a  horizontal  bar  of  wood  or  metal  (the  uprights  are  pales), 
an  iron  bar  on  which  locomotives  run,  a  corn-crake,  to 
reproach,  to  scoff;  railed  (1  syl.),  raiT-er;  rail'-ing,  a 
fence  made  with  rails  and  posts,  reproaching. 

Raillery,  plu.  railleries,  ral'.le.rez  (not  rail'.le.riz),  banter; 
railleur  (Fr.),  rail'.yer,  a  banterer. 

Rail'-way,  a  road  laid  with  iron-rails  for  locomotives. 

Rail-road;  railway-chairs,  cast-iron  pieces  bolted  on  the 
sleepers  in  which  the  rails  are  firmly  set. 

Railway-plant,  the  •  entire  apparatus  used  on  a  railway ; 
railway  sleepers,  planks  of  Avood  laid  across  the  perma- 
nent way  on  which  the  "chairs"  are  fastened;  railway 
slide,  a  turn-table;  railway  guide,  a  book  of  railway  fares. 

By  rail,  by  railway.  Rail-guards,  iron  rods  to  throw  off 
from  the  rails  any  obstruction. 

"  Bail "  (a  bar),  Welsh  rhail.    "  Kail "  (a  bird),  Fr.  rale,  Lat.  rallus. 

"Kail"  (to  banter),  French  railler,  raillerie,  raillcur. 

The  double  I  in  "raillery"  is  an  indefensible  violation  of  Rule  ii. : 
railed,  railing,  railer,  &c.,  have  only  one  I.  As  for  raillcur,  it  is 
not  Anglicised,  and  therefore  may  remain  in  its  present  form. 
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Raiment,  ray'.ment,  clothing  in  general.     (Cont.  of  arrayment.) 
Bain,  Reign,  Rein,  all  rane.    Reins. 

Rain,  water  from  the  clouds,  to  drop  water  from  the  clouds ; 
rained  (1  syl.),  rain'-ing,  rain'-less,  rain-bow. 
Rain'-y,  rainl-ness  .(Rule  xi.),  rain-fall  (not  rainfa I); 
rain-gauge,  -gage ;  rain-tight,  so  as  to  keep  out  rain ; 
rain-prints  (in  GeoL);  rain-water,  -wau'.ter. 
Reign,  rain,  government.     (Latin  regnum,  regndre.) 
Rein  (for  horses),  restraint.    (Fr.  rSne,  Lat.  retinens.) 
Reins,  rains,  the  kidneys.     (Fr.  rein,  Lat.  ren,  plu.  rents. 
"Rain,"  Old  English  regen,  regn,  r&n,  rein,  v.  regian,  regnan,  rdnant 
past  rtnde,  regenig,  rainy,  regenltc,  likely  to  rain. 

Raise,  Raze,  hoth  raze.    Rays,  raze,  beams  of  light,  &c. 
Raise,  raze,  to  elevate,  to  propagate ;  raised  (1  syl.) 
Rais'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  elevating.    Rais'in,  a  dried  grape. 
Rais-er,  ra'.zer,  one  who  raises.    Ra'zor  (for  shaving). 
Raze,  to  lay  level  with  the  ground,  to  destroy. 
"Raise,"  O.  E.  rdran,  to  raise,  deriv.  risan,  to  rise  (to  make  to  rise}. 
"Raze,"  Fr.  raser,  razoir,  a  razor;  Welsh  rhasgivrr ;  Lat.  rddo. 
"Rays,"  Fr.  rayon,  Lat.  radius,  beams  which  radiate  like  spokes. 
RAISE,  RISE  ;  LAY,  LIE.   "  Raise  "  and  "  lay  "  are  transitive  verbs,  but 
"rise"  and  "lie"  intransitive.    The  former  require  a  noun  after 
them,  which  the  latter  will  not  admit.    RAISE,  rawed,  raised. 
RISK,  rose,  risen. 
EKROBS  OF  SPEECH  : 
The  price  of  flour  is  raising  fast  [rising]. 
They  rose  the  price  of  wheat  yesterday  [raised]. 
Gold  has  riz  or  raised  in  value  [risen]. 
Being  risen  from  sleep,  he  sat  up  [raised]. 

Raisin,  ra'.zin  a  dried  grape.    (French  raizin,  Latin  racemus.) 
Rajah,  fern,  rannee,  rah'.jah,  ran'.nee,  a  native  sovereign  or 
prince  in  Hindustan;  rajah-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank  of); 
rajpoot,  rahj.poot',  the  higher  Hindu  military  caste. 
Kaja,  royal ;  raja  putra,  royal  offspring. 

Rake  (1  syl.),  an  instrument  for  gardening  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  debauchee,  to  use  a  rake,  to  act  as  a  debauchee ; 
raked  (1  syl.),  rak'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  rak'-er.     (See  Raca.) 
Rak'-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj. 
it  is  dim.);  a  rakish  looking  vessel,  said  of  a  vessel  when 
the  mast  slopes  from  its  perpendicular ;  rakish-ly,  -ness. 
"  Rake"  (an  inst),  Old  Eng.  rdce,  v.  rdc[iari],  past  rdcode,  p.  p.  rdcod 
Welsh  rhacai,  a  rake,  rhacaniad,  v.  rhacanu,  rhacanwr,  a  raker. 

Rakehell,  rake-hell,  a  profligate.     (French  racaille,  a  rascal.) 
Rally,  ral'.ly,  to  banter,  to  reduce  fugitive  troops  to  order  again, 

to  resume  strength  ;    rallies,  ral'.tiz ;    rallied,  ral'.led  ; 

rally-ing,  ral lying-point.      (Fr,  raillier,  both  meanings.) 

64—2 
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Earn,  (fern.)  ewe,  you ;  ram,  a  tup ;  ewe,  the  dam ;  lamb,  the 
offspring;  tup-lamb,  male;  ewe-lamb,  female;  hogget,  a 
weaned  lamb ;  shearling,  a  lamb  which  lias  lost  its  first 
fleece ;  wether,  a  sheep  more  than  two  years  old  reared 
for  the  butcher;  a  sign  of  the  ecliptic  (in  Latin  aries, 
a'.ri.eez),  a  battering  instrument;  to  force  down,  to  butt; 
rammed  (1  syl.),  ramm'-ing  (Rule  i.),  ramm'-er. 
Old  English  ram,  a  tup.  German  rammen,  to  drive  or  force  down. 

Ramadan,  ram'.a.dan,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Moslem  year. 

Ramble,  rum'. VI,  a  stroll,  to  wander  about;  rambled,  rum'M'd; 

ram'bling,  ram'bling-ly,  ram'bler. 
Welsh  rhamp,  a  running  out  or  about  (with  dim.),  v.  rhampu. 

Ramify,  ram'.i.fy,  to  force  itself  throughout  in  every  direction ; 
ramifies,   rcim'.i.fize;    ramified,   rum'.i.fide;    ram'ifi-er, 
ram'ify-ing.     Ramification,  rum'. i.Jl.kay". shun. 
Italian  ramificdre,  ramificazio'ne ;  French  ramifier,  ramification  (Lat. 
ramus  ftcio  [facio],  to  make  branches  [in  all  directions]). 

Ramoneur,  ram'.o.nurc,  a  chimney  sweeper.     (Fr.  ramoneur.} 
Ramp,  the  curved  part  of  a  wall  or  hand-railing  connecting  a 
higher  part  with  a  lower,  the  hand-railing  of  a  stair- 
case, the  talus  of  a  fortification,  to  bound,  to  sport  about 
riotously;  ramped,  rampt ;  ramp-ing,  ramp'ing-ly. 
Rampant,  overleaping  restraint,  wildly  frolicsome,  standing 

erect  on  the  hind  legs ;  ram'pant-ly,  ram'pancy. 
Rampageous,  ram.page'.us,  outrageously  frolicsome;  ram- 
paging, ram.pa'.ging,  prancing  wildly. 

Fr.  rampe,  ramper,  rampant ;  Old  Eng.  rempend,  violent,  headlong. 
Rampart,  rum'. part,  the  earth  bank  of  a  fortification.  (Fr.  rempart.) 

De  1'ancien  italien  ramparo  ou  riparo,  des  latin  reparatorium. 
Ram'rod,  the  rod  used  to  "  ram  "  home  the  charge  of  a  gun. 
Rancid,  ran'.sid,  having  a  rank  odour  or  taste  (applied  to  oil, 

butter,  &c.,  in  bad  condition);  ran'cid-ly,  ran'cid-ness. 
Rancidity,  run.sid' '.i.ty  ;  rances'cent,  becoming  rancid. 
Latin  rancldus,  rancesco  (-sco  inceptive) ;  French  ranciditi. 
Rancour,  mn'.kor,  spite,  malice.    Rank'er  (comp.  of  rank). 
Rancor-ous,  ran'.kor.iis,  full  of  rancour;  rancorous-ly. 
Ital.  rancore;  French  rancune;  Latin  rancor,  sourness,  ranknesa. 
Ran'dom,  chance ;  at  random,  at  hazard.     (Old  Eng.  randun.) 
Range,  rainj  (not  range),  a  kitchen  apparatus  for  cooking,  a 
class  or  order,  things  in  a  line,  the  distance  to  which  a 
gun,  &c.  carries,  the  line  a  shot  describes  when  projected; 
to  set  in  a  row,  to  wander;  ranged  (1  syl.),  rang'-ing. 
Rfmg-er,  a  game  dog,  keeper  of  a  park  or  forest. 
Range  of  mountains,  a  line  or  chain  of  mountains. 
Wel.sU  rlicng  or  rkenc;  French  rang,  ranger;  Low  Latin  re»y;<i. 
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Bank,  degree,  high  place,  order,  a  row,  strong,  luxuriant,  strong- 
flavoured,  musty;  (comp.)  rank'-er,  (super.)  rank'-est; 
rank'-ly,  rank'-ness,  rank'-ish  (-ish  with  adj.  dim.) 
Old  English  ranc,  ranclic,  rancltce,  rankly,  rcmcnes,  rankness. 
Rankle,   run'.k'l,  to    fester,  to    irritate ;    rankled,   run'.k'ld ; 

rankling.     (Welsh  rhanc,  craving,  v.  rhancv,  to  crave.) 
Ran'ny,  plu.  rannies,  ran'.niz,  the  shrew-mouse.     Ran'nee,  the 
wife  of  a  rajah,  a  princess  in  Hindustan.     (Hind,  rajni.) 
"Jlanny,"  Latin  [mus]  araneus  (quod  aranei  modo  tenuissinmm 
filum  ct  gladii  aciem  conscendit.    Columdla). 

Ransack,  raii'.siik,  to  search  thoroughly,  to  pillage;   ransacked, 

run'.sukt ;  ran'sack-ing.     (Danish  ransage,  ransager.) 
Ransom,  run'.siim,  redemption,  to  redeem ;   ran'somed  (2  syl.)i 

ransom-ing,  ran'som-er;   ran'som-less,  irredeemable. 
Fr.  ranfon,  ranfonner.    (A  corruption  of  Lat.  redcmptio  or  resumo.) 

Rant,  bombast,  to  declaim  with  bombast;  rant'-ed  (1!.  xxxvi.), 
rant'-ing,  rant'ing-ly ;  ranter,  a  bombastic  declnimer,  a 
religious  sect.  (Dutch  randten,  to  be  idiotic.) 

Ramm'culus,  plu.  ranun'culuses  (not  ranunculi),  a  genus  of 
flowers  including  the  crow-foot,  kingcup,  buttercup,  Ac. 

Lntin  ranunculus,  a  little  frog.  So  called  because  the  divisions  of  Ihe 
leaves  bear  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  a  frog,  and  not,  ai 
we  are  generally  told,  because  they  arc  found  in  m:irshes  where 
frogs  abound.  The  original  of  Dioacnrldtx  was  from  a  dry  situation. 
The  Fr.  word  is  renoncule,  an  erroneous  spelling  ;  Lat.  rana,  a  frog. 

Rap,  rapper.     Wrap,  to  envelop.    (Fris.  wrappe). 

Rap,    a    slight    knock,   a   very  email  coin,   to   knock,  to 
transport  with  ecstasy ;   rapped,  rapt,  knocked ;    rapt, 
inspired  or  transported  with  ecstasy;    rapp'-ing  (K.  i.) 
Rapp'-er,  one  who  knocks.    Wrapper,  a  cloak,  &c. 
Old  Eng.  hrep[ian]  or  hrepp[iari],  to  touch,  p.  hreppode,  p.  p.  lirepp<id. 
"  Rap"  (to  seize  with  ecstasy),  Lat.  rapire,  to  ravish  [with  inspiration]. 
"llap,"  a  base  Irish  halfpenny,  1721,  ruppe,  a  small  Swiss  coin. 

Rapacious,  ra. pay'. situs,  extortionate,  seizing  by  violence,  greedy; 

rapa'cious-ly,  rapa'cious-ness.     Rapacity,  ra.pas'.i.ty. 
Latin  rupdcttas  (rupax  gen.  rdpdcis) ;  French  rapaciU,  rapace. 

Rape  (1  syl.),  a  carrying  away  by  violence,  a  plant,  a  division  of 
the  county  of  Sussex;  rape-oil,  rape-cake,  from  rape-seed. 
Lat.  r&pio,  to  ravish.     "Rape"  (seed),  Lat.  rftpum,  Gk.  rhaput. 
"Rape  "  (of  Sussex),  Old  Eng.  rdp,  a  rope  or  measure  of  land.  Iceland 
is  divided  into  districts  called  hreppar,  Norse  repp,  a  district. 

Rapid,  rtip'.id,  quick,  a  part  of  a  stream  which  runs  faster  thau 

the  general  current ;  rap'id-ly,  rap'id-nese.     Rapid'ity. 
Latin  rOpfdus,  rilpldltas,  v.  raptre,  to  hurry  away  (Gk.  harpazo). 
Rapier,  ra'.pi.er,  a  sword  for  thrusting.     (French  rapiere.) 
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Rapine,  rup'.in,  pillage.    Repine,  re. pine',  to  fret. 

"  Kapine,"  Latin  rdpina.     "  Kepine,"  French  rcpoindre. 
No  words  can  better  show  the  absurdity  of  a  final  e  mute  than 
these  two.    Its  one  object  is  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  but 
in  these  two  words  we  have  "  -ine  "  =  me  and  "  -ine  "  =  in. 

Rappee,  rap.pee',  a  coarse  pungent  snuff.    (French  rap€.) 
Rappe!"  (French),  the  beat  of  drum  to  call  soldiers  to  duty. 
Rapport,  rap.por',  relation,  reference.    Report',  account. 

En  rapport  (Fr.),  ahn  rappor',  in  relation,  in  connexion. 

Raptor,  plu.  raptorea,  rap'. tor,  plu.  rap' '.tor'reez ,  birds  of  prey; 

raptor,  one  of  the  raptores ;    raptorial,   rup.tor'ri.al  ; 

raptorious,  rap.tor'riMs,  adj.     (Lat.  raptor,  plu.  raptorea.) 

Rapture,  rap'.tchur,  transport,  extreme  joy ;  rap'tured  (2  syl.)  ; 

rapturous,  rap'.tchur. us;   rapturous-ly,  joyously. 
Latin  rapio  supine  raptum,  ravished  [with  joy] ;  Greek  harpaz6. 
Rare,  rair,  (comp.)  rar'-er,  (super.)  rar'-est,  scarce,  thin,  not 

dense ;  rare'-ly,  rare'-ness ;  rare'-bit,  a  dainty  morsel. 
Rarity,  plu.  rarities,  rair'ri.tiz.    (Lat.  rams,  Fr.  rare.) 
Raree-show,  rair're  show,  a  show  carried  in  a  box. 

A  corruption  of  rarity  show,  the  exhibition  of  a  rarity. 
Rarefy,  rair're fy,  to  make  thin  or  less  dense ;  rarefies  (E.  xi.), 
rair'r&.fize  ;  rarefied,  rair're.fide  ;  rarefi.er,  rair're.fl.er  ; 
rarefi-able,  rair're.fi".a.Vl;  rarefy-ing,  rair're .fi". ing.. 
Rarefication,  rair're .Ji.kay".shun,  state  of  being  rare. 
Lat.  rarefio,  to  become  thin,  rarefacio,  to  make  thin,  rarefactio  (rams). 
Rarity,  plu.  rarities,  rair'.ri.tfz,  opposed  to  common,  opposed  to 
density,  something  scarce,  legerity.    (Lat.  rarltas,  rams.) 
Rascal,  ras'.kal,  a  scoundrel;  rascal-ly.   Rascallion,  ras.kul'.yun. 
Rascality,  phi.  rascalities  (R.  xliv.),  ras.kal'.tty,  knavery. 
Old  Eng.  rascal,  a  lean  worthless  deer,  hence  a  worthless  fellow ;  Fr. 
racaille.    " Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  yonrascal"  (2Hen.IV.vA). 

Rash,  (comp.)  rash'-er,  (super.)  rash'-est,  headstrong,  impru- 
dent; rash'-ly,  rash'-ness.     (German  rasch.) 
Rasher,  rash'.er,  a  slice  of  bacon  for  frying,  (comp.  of  rash). 

Welsh  rhasg,  a  slice ;  Lat.  raswra  [lardij,  v.  rddo  sup.  rdsum,  to  shave 
Raskolniks,  ras'.kol.nix,  Russian  dissenters.    (Russian  raskolo.) 
Rasores,    ra.sor'reez,    birds    which    scratch    with    their    feet. 
Rasor,  ra'.sor,  one  of  the  above.    Ra'zor  (for  shaving); 
rasorial,  ra-sor'rl.aL    (Latin  rado,  rasum,  to  scratch.) 
Rasp,  a  rough  file,  to  rub  with  a  rasp ;  rasped  (1  syl.),  rasp'-iug. 
Rasp'ings,  particles  rubbed  off  by  a  rasp  ;   rasp'.er. 
Raspatory,  ras'.pa.to.ry,  a  surgical  instrument  for  scraping 
diseased  bone.    (Danish  rasp,  v.  raspe.) 
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Raspberry,  rus'. berry  (not  rdhs'.b'ry  nor  raz' .berry},  a  fruit. 

The  rasp-like  berry-fruit.   The  Germans  call  the  blackberry  kratzbeere, 
i.e.,  the  scrape-berry,  from  kratzen,  to  scrape  or  scratch. 

Eat,  a  rodent  animal,  to  work  for  less  than  the  usual  price,  to 
desert  one's  political  party  for  personal  gain ;  ratt'-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  ratt'-ing,  ratt'-er.  Eatten,  rat.t'n,  to  take 
away  or  destroy  the  tools  of  a  fellow-workman  who 
deserts  his  society  (the  trade  union). 

To  smell  a  rat,  to  have  an  inkling  of  something  concealed. 

Eats' -bane ;  rat's-tail,  a  disease  in  horses.    (Old  Eng.  rat.} 

Eatafia,  rut'.a.fee".ah,  a  liqueur.    Eatafia  [cake],  rat'.a.fe',  plu. 

ratafias,  rat'.a.feze.    (French  ratafia.) 

"Des  deux  mots  rack  (ou  rhuin)  et  tafia,  liqueurs  avec  lesquclles  on 
prfparait  les  premiers  ratafias."    Diet,  universel. 

Eatan,  rat  tun',  a  genus  of  palms,  a  walking-stick.     Eatten, 
rat'.t'n,  to  take  away  or  destroy  the  tools  of  a  man  who 
offends  a  trade  union.    ("  Ratan,"  Malay  rotan.    See  Rat.) 
Ratchet-wheel,  ratch'.et  weel,  a  wheel  with  pointed  angular 
teeth ;    ratchet,  a  small  arm  or  pointed  bar  which  fits 
into  the  space  between  any  two  of  the  teeth  to  prevent 
the  wheel  turning  in  the  wrong  direction  or  to  stop  it. 
French  rochet,  roue  a  rochet;  Italian  rocchetto,  a  cog-wheel. 
Rate  (1  syl.),  a  local  tnx,  a  proportion,  the  amount  at  which  a 
thing  is  valued,  price,  to  fix  a  rate,  to  chide  violently; 
iTit'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  rat'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Eat'-able;  ratability,  rate'.a.bil".i.ty;  ratably,  rate'.a.bly ; 

rate-payer,  one  who  pays  rates.     (See  Eatio.) 
Pro  rata  (Latin),  in  proportion,  according  to  tariff. 
Eath,  early.    Wraith,  ruth,  an  apparition.    Wrath,  rawtli,  anger. 
Rather,  rath'.er  (not  ra'.rher),  sooner,  in  preference,  slightly. 
I  had  rather,  corruption  of  I'd  rather,  i.e.,  I  would  rather 

(l;!itin  malo,  i.e.,  may  is  volo,  I  like  better). 
Old  English  rnth  or  hrcethe,  soon,  raithor  or  hrcsthor,  sooner. 
Ratify,    rut'.i.fy,    to    confirm;     ratifies,    rat'.i.fize;     ratified, 
rat'.l.fide ;  rat'ifi-er  (Rule  xi.) ;  rat'ify-ing,  confirming. 
Ratification,  rat'. i.fi.kay". shun,  corroboration. 
Latin  rcttificdtio,  ratificcire  (rdtus  fitio  [facio],  to  make  firm). 
Eatio,  plu.  ratios,  nT.shi.dze,  proportion,  the  relation  of  homo- 
geneous things,  mutual  relation  of  two  magnitudes,  the 
degree  of  difference  between  things  compared,  (L&t.rutio.) 
Ratiocination,  rash'. i.os.i.nay". shun,  reasoning,  argument. 

Ratiocinate,  rash' .i.fa" .l.nate ;  ratiocinated,  -i.ds".ii.na.tcd 
(Rule  xxxvi.);  ratiocinat-ing,  rush' .i.os" .i.na.ting  ;  ratio- 
cinative,  rush'.i.os".i.na.tiv,  argumentative. 
Latin  ratiocindtio,  ratiocinativux,  rafiOctnari  (ratio,  reason). 
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Ration,  rush'.un,  a  dole  of  food .    Rasher,  rush'.er,  a  slice  of  bacon. 
Fr.  ration;  Lat.  ratio,  proportion,  share (reorratus [the  portion] rated). 
Rational,     rash' ,un.ul,    reasonable,     endowed    with     reason ; 
rational-ly,  rational-ness.      Rational-ist,  one  who  be- 
lieves what  reason  dictates.    (Intr.  104G  Clar.  State  Pap.) 
Rationality,  riish'.on.al".t.ty,  reasonableness,  mental  sanity. 
Rationalise  (B.  xxxi.),  rash'.on.al.lze;  rationalised  (4  syl.); 
rationalis-ing  (R.  xix.),  rush' .on.&l.l.zing  ;  rational-ism. 
Rationalistic,  rush'.on.al.ls".tik,  pertaining  to  rationalism ; 
rationalis'tical,  rationalis'tical-ly.      Rational  hori'zon, 
the  plane  passing  through  the  earth's  centre  parallel  to 
the  sensible  horizon.    Rational  quantity  (in  Alg.),  one 
which  can  be  expressed  without  the  use  of  a  radical  sign. 
Rationale,  rash'}l.o.na".le,  explanation. 
Latin  rdtionalis  (ratio) ;  Fr.  rationalism,  rationaliste,  rational "M. 
Ratlines,  rat'.Knz,  the  lines  or  cords  running  across  the  shrouds 

like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  and  so  used  on  going  aloft. 
Ratten,  ruf.t'n,  to  take  away  or  destroy  the  tools  of  a  workman 
Avho  offends  a  trade  union.    Ratan,  rut  tun',  a  walking- 
cane.    Rattened,  rut'tn'd ;  ratten-ing,  rat't'n.ing. 
Fr.  rat,  a  non-unionist  being  supposed  to  "rat"  or  desert  his  party. 
Rattle,  rat'.t'l,  a  toy,  an  instrument  of  alarm,  a  rattling,  to 
clatter,  to  spring  a  rattle;   rattled,  rut'.t'ld;   ratt'ling; 
rattler,  a  giddy  noisy  prater;  rattle-snake.    (Ger.ratteln.) 
Ravage,  rilv'.age,  to  lay  waste,  to  spoil ;    rav'aged  (2  syl.), 
rav'ag-ing  (R.  xix.),  rav'ag-er.    (Fr.  ravage  ;  Lat.  raptre.) 
Rave  (1  syl.),  to  be  frantic,  to  be  enthusiastic;   raved  (1  syl.); 
rav'-ing  (R.  xix.),  furious  with  frenzy.     Ra'ven,  a  bird. 
Rav'-er,  ra'ving-ly.    (Fr.  ra/olir ;  Lat.  rubio,  to  be  mad.) 
Rav'el,  a  part  untwisted,  a  jag,  a  tangle;  to  tangle,  to  untwist; 
ravelled,    rav'.eld ;    rav'ell-ing    (part,   and    noun),    a 
piece  .of  untwisted  thread  or  yarn,  a  part  ravelled  out; 
rav'ell-er,  Rule  iii.,  -EL.     (French  raveler.) 
Raven,  (noun)  rd'.v'n,  (verb)  rav'.'n.  Ravine,  ra.veen'  (see  below). 
Raven,  ra'.v'n,  the  largest  of  the  crow  family; 
Raven,  rav'.'n,  prey,  to  glut  on  prey;    rav'ened  (2  syl.), 

rav'en-ing,  rav'en-er. 

Ravenous,  rav"n.iis,  voracious ;  ravenous-ly,  ravenous-ness. 
Old  Eng.  hrcefen,  hrcefn,  or  hrefcn,  a  raven,  rx{fiende  or  redfigende. 
Ravine,  ra.veen',  a  gorge,  a  mountain-cleft.     (French  ravin.) 
Ravish,  ruv'.ish,  to  seize  and  carry  off,  to  fill  with  delight,  to 
violate;  rav'ished  (2  syl.);  rav'ish-ing,  transporting  with 
delight,  £c.;  rav'ish-er,  rav'ish-ment,  rav'ishing-ly. 
Old  Eng.  redff[iari],  to  rob,  to  ravish,  past  redfode,  past  part,  redfod. 
French  raw/-,  ravissant,  ravishment;  Latin  r&vfre,  to  seize, 
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Raw,  uncooked,  inexperienced.    Roar,  ror,  to  bellow. 

Raw'-ish  (-ish  added  to   adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it 
means  "like");  raw'-est,  most  raw;  (comp.  not  in  use), 
raw'-ly,  raw'-ness ;  raw'-boues  (2  syl.),  lean  and  bony. 
Old  Eng.  redw  or  hredw  (Lat.  rudis).     "  Roar,"  Welsh  rhawr. 
Ray,  plu.  rays,  raze  (R.  xlv.)    Raise,  raze.    Raze  (see  below). 
Ray,  a  beam  of  light,  &c. ;  ray-less.    (Fr.  rayon,  Lat.  radius.) 
Raise,  to  elevate,  to  lift  up.    (0.  E.  r<kr\ari\,  whence  rts\ait\.) 
Raze  or  rase  (1  syl.),  to  lay  level  with  the  ground  (see  above); 

razed  (1  syl.),  riiz'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Razie,  ra.zc',  a  war-ship  with  one  deck  cut  down. 
Razor.     Razure.     Razer.     Raiser. 

Razor,  rd'.zor,  an  instrument  for  shaving. 
Razure,  ra'.zhiir,  something  obliterated  or  scraped  out. 
Razer,  rii'.zcr,  a  destroyer,  one  who  levels  with  the  ground. 
Raiser,  rti'.zcr,  a  propagator,  one  who  raises.   (See  Raise. ) 
Fr.  raser,  rasoir,  a  razor,  [vaisseau]  resJ ;  Lat.  rado  supine  rosun?.. 
Razzia,  rud'.ze.ah,  a  sweeping  and  sudden  destruction  of  a  town, 

its  tribe,  its  herds,  its  crops,  and  all  its  belongings. 
This  word  was  introduced  by  the  French  conquerors  of  N.  Africa. 
Mot  arabe  employer  eu  Algfirie  (Diet,  tks  Arts  et  des  Science*). 

Re-  (Latin  prefix),  again,  back,  anew. 

In  seven  words  re-  is  written  red-:  nd-actinn,  rcd-dilion,  red-can, 
red-integrate,  red-olent,  red-ound,  and  red-undant. 

Re,  ra,  =  D  iu  music;  the  second  note  of  the  Sol-fa  system. 
Re-absorb,   -ab.sorb',  to  absorb   again ;     re-absorbed'   (3  syl.), 

re-absorb'-ing ;   re-absorption,  re'.ab.sorp".shun. 
Lat.  re-abaoryeo  supine  -obsorptuin  (re  ab  sorbeo,  to  sup  up  again). 
Reach,  reech,  an  extent,  stretch,  limit  of  power,  to  stretch,  to 
attain ;  reached  (1  syl.),  reach' -ing.   Retch,  reech,to  vomit. 
Old  Eng.  hr<ic[ari]  or  rdc[ari],  past  rdhte,  past  part.  ge-rdM. 
"Ketch,"  Old  English  hrcec[an],  hrteckung  or  hrtceung,  retching. 

Re-act,  to  act  again ;  re-act'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  re-act'-ing. 

Re-action,  -uk'.i<htin;  re-active,  -Sk'.iiv ;  re-ac'tion-ary. 
Latin  re-ago  supine  -actuin,  to  do  again,  -aclio,  -or1 
Read.  Reed.  Rede.  (Ml  reed.)  Red,  a  colour.  (O.E.  red  or  read.) 
Read,  reed,  (past  and  past  part.)  read,   red;    read-ing, 

reed' -ing,   to   peruse   a  book,   &c.      Read-er,   reed'.er; 

reader-ship    (-ship,    office  of) ;     read-able,   reed'-a.b'l ; 

read'able-ness,  read'ably.     Well  read,  -red,  learned. 
Reading  book,  reed' -ing...     Reading-room. 
Reed,  a  hollow  knotted  stalk.    (Old  Eng.  rc6d  or  lircud.} 
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Rede,  reed,  advice.     (Old  Eng.  rdd  or  red,  v.  r«d[an].) 
THAT   READS   ODDLY.     THAT   EATS   TENDERLY.     THAT   DRINKS 
PLEASANTLY,  and  many  similar  phrases,  are  elliptical.     Tha  full 
sentences  would  be : 

That  affects  the  ear  oddly  u'hen  one  reads  it. 

That  breaks  tenderly  beneath  the  teeth  when  one  eats  it. 

That  affects  the  palate  pleasantly  when  one  drinks  it. 
"Bead,"  Old  Eng.  reord[ian],  past  reordode,  past  part,  rcordod,  part. 

rear  dung,  a  reading,  a  lecture;   or  rdd[an],  rceda,  rddere,  or 

redere,  a  reader,  rading-Wc,  a  reading-book. 

Re-adjourn,  re'-ad.jurn",  to  adjourn  again;  re'-adjourned"  (-'J 

syl.),  re'-adjourn"-ing,  re'-adjourn//-ment. 
French  re  ajourner  (a  jour  [to  defer]  to  [another]  day). 
Re-adjust,    re'-ad.just",    to    arrange     again ;     re'-adjust"-ed 

re'-adjust"-ing,  re'-adjust"-ment.     (Latin  re  ad  Justus.) 
Re'-admit",   to    admit    again;    re'-admitt"-ed   (Rule   xxxvi.), 
re'admitt"-ing ;  re'-admitt"-ance,  a  second  admittance. 
Re-admission,  re'-ad.mish".un  ;  re-admissible. 
"Admittance"  should  be  admittence,  as  it  is  not  the  1st  Latin  conj. 
Latin  re  admitte're  supine  -admissum,  -admittens  gen.  -admittentis. 

Re'-adopt",  to  adopt  again ;  re'-adopt"-ed,  re'-adopt"-ing. 

Re-adoption,  re'.a.dop".shun.    (Latin  readoptdre.) 
Re'-adorn",  to  adorn  again ;  re'-adorned",  re'-adorn"-ing. 
Re'-adorn"-ment.     (Latin  re  adorno,  ornare,  to  adorn.) 
Ready,   red'dy,    prepared,   quick,  -willing;    (comp.)   read'i-er, 
(super.)  read'i-est,  red'.i.est.    Readi-ly,  red'.i.ly  (R.  xi.); 
readi-ness,  red' '.i.ness.    Ready-made,  red'dy  maid,  made 
before  hand,  kept  on  hand  for  sale. 
Ready  money,  red'dy  mun'ny,  cash,  not  credit. 
Ready  reck'oner,  a  book  of  tables  to  assist  in  reckoning. 
To  make  ready,  ...red'dy,  to  prepare,  to  put  in  order  for  use. 
Old  Eng.  hrtfde  or  hrade,  rddlic,  radlice,  readily,  rddlicnes  or  hrced- 
llcnes,  readiness;  v.  hrced[ari]  or  hrad[ian],  to  make  ready,  past 
hradode,  past  part,  hradod. 

Re-affirm,  re'.af.firm",  to  affirm  again;   re'-affirmed"  (3  syl.), 

re'-affirm"-ing ;   re-affirmation,  -af. fir. may". shun. 
Latin  re  affirmo,  -affirmatio,  -affirmatlvus  (af[a.&lfirmo). 
Re-agent,  re.a'.djent,  a  test,  a  substance  to  detect  the  presence 
of  other  bodies.    (Latin  re  agens  genitive  -agentis,  ago.) 
Re -aggravation,  re-ag'.gra.vay".shun,  the  last  warning  before 

excommunication  is  fulminated  by  the  pope. 
Three  admonitions  called  aggravations  are  first  given,  and  then  a  re- 
aggravation  or  final  warning.    (Latin  gravamen,  a  grievance  ) 

Real,  re'.al  (not  reel).    Reel,  a  Scotch  dance,  to  stagger,  &c. 
Real,  genuine,  true ;   real-ly,  re'. ally,  verily,  truly. 
Reality,  phi.  realities,  reMl'.i.tiz,  a  fact,  a  real  existence. 
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Real-ise  (E.  xxxi.),  re'.a.lize,  to  form  a  clear  idea,  to  feel 
vividly,  to  convert  property  into  money ;  re'alised  (3  syl.), 
re'alls-ing  (K.  xix.) ;  realis-able,  rv,'M.l".za.b'l. 
Kealisation,  re'.ul.i.zay".shiin. 

Real-ist,  re'.al.ist,  one  of  the  school  or  sect  opposed  to  the 
nominalists;  realistic,  re'.al.iss".t'ik  (adj.) 
Real-ism,  re'.al.fam,  the  tenets  of  the  realists. 
Lat.  redlis,  redlttas  (res);  Fr.  rMiste,  rtalisme,  realisation,  rfaliser. 
Realm,  relm,  a  kingdom.     (Italian  reame ;  Latin  regnum.) 
Ream,  reem,  20  quires  of  paper,  21 J  quires  among  printer*. 

Old  Eng.  reama,  a  band,  a  tie.    (A  bundle  of  paper  tied  together.) 
Re-animate,  re.uri '.i.mate,  to  revive;  re-an'imat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
re-an'imat-ing(R.xix.)  Reaiiimation,  re'.an.i.may".shtiit. 
Latin  re  anfmdtio,  -anlmdre  supine  -animdtum  (dnlma,  life). 
Re'-annex",  to  annex  again ;  re'-annexed",  re'annex"-ing. 
Re-annexation,  re'.an.nex.a".slmn  (not  re'.a.nex...), 
Latin  re  on[ad]necto,  to  tie  to  again. 
Reap,  reep,  to  cut  with  a  sickle  or  machine,  to  receive  the  frnit 

of  one's  labour ;  reaped,  rccpt ;  reap'-ing,  reap'-er. 
Old  English  hreop[ari],  past  hreopte,  past  part,  hreopt  or  rip,  a  reap- 
ing, v.  rtpp[an],  rippere,  a  reaper,  rip-tima,  harvest. 

Rc  apparel,  re' .up.pur"rel,to  clothe  again ;  re-appar'elled  (4  syl.), 

re-appar'ell-ing.     (Latin  re,  op[ad]^?aro,  to  dress  fully.) 
Re-appear,  re'.ap.peer",  to  appear  again;  re'-appeared"  (3  syl.); 

re'-appear"-ing,  re'. ap. peer". ing ;  re'-appear"-ance. 
Latin  re  ap[&d]pdrfo,  to  appear  to  [view]  again. 
Re-apply,  re'.ap.ply",  to   apply   again;    re'-applied"  (3   syl.), 

re'-apply"-ing.     Re-application,  re'.ap.pli.kay".shitn" 
Latin  re  ap[&d]pHcdre,  to  fold-to  one  again. 
Re-appoint,  re'.ap.point",  to   appoint  again;    re'-appoint"-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  re'appoint"-ing,  re'-appoint"-ment. 
Fr.  re-appointer.    An  appoint  in  French  is  the  odd  money  of  a  large 
sum:  thus,  in  £430  15s.  6d.,  15s.  Gd.  is  the  "appoint,"  also  the 
balance  of  a  debt,  hence  the  salary  of  an  "appointment." 

Re-apportion,  re'.ap.por".shiin,  to  apportion  again;    re-appor- 
tioned, re'.ap.por".shmid ;  re-appor'tion-ing. 

Latin  re  ap[a.d]portio,  to  [give]  the  portion  again  to  [each]. 
Rear,  reer,  the  part  left  behind,  the  last  in  order,  to  raise,  to  rise 
on  the  hind  legs,  to  propagate;  reared  (1  syl.),  rear'-ing. 

Rear  admiral,  an  admiral  of  the  third  rank. 

Rear-guard,  the  guard  which  follows  the  main  army  at  n 
distance  to  protect  it  against  a  surprise  from  behind. 

Rear-line,  the  last  line  or  rank  of  a  battalion. 

Rear-rank,  the  hindermost  rank  of  a  body  of  troops. 
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Eearward,  reer' -ward,  the  last  troops,  the  train  behind. 
Bear-mouse,  the  bat,  the  mouse  that  raises  itself  in  the  air. 
Occasionally  rear  is  spelt  rere,  from  French  arriere :  as 
Bere-dos,  the  back  of  an  altar-piece  or  fire-place. 
Bere-fief,  reer'-feef,  a  fief  held  under  a  feudatory. 
Here-mouse  and  rere-ward  are  spelt  both  ways. 
"Rear"  (behind),  Fr.  arrive  ;  Old  Eng.  hre're-intis,  a  rerc-mouse. 
"Bear"  (to  raise),  Old  Eng.  r<k-r[ari],  past  rdirde,  past  part,  rckred. 
For  distinction  sake  it  would  have  beun  better  to  spell  the  verb  rear 

(to  raise),  and  the  noun  with  its  prefix  rere  (behind). 
Be'-ascend",  to  ascend  again ;   re'-ascend"-ed,  re'-a3cend"-ing. 
Be-ascension,  re'. us. sen". shun ;  re'-ascent,  another  ascent. 
Latin  re  as[ad]scando,  to  climb  to  [a  higher  position]  again. 
Beason,  ree'.z'n,  the  faculty  of  thought,  to  argue ;    reasoned, 
rce'.z'nd;    reason-ing;    reason-less,  reason-er;    reason- 
able, ree'.z'n.u.b'l;    rea'sonable-ness,  rea'sonably.      In 
reason,  in  moderation.     By  reason  of,  on  account  of, 
by  means  of.    In  all  reason,  rightly. 

Old  Eng.  rceswa,  resung,  v.  rAswian,  past  rttsivode,  past  part,  rttswod, 
or  resian,  past  resode,  past  p.  resod;  Welsh  rheswm;  Lat.  rdtio. 

Ee-assemble,  re'.as.sem".Vl,  to  assemble  again  ;   re-assembled, 

re-assem'bling,  re-assemblage  (-age  collective). 
Fr.  re-assembler ;   Low  Lat.   assemblatio  (as  [adl  slmul  Uatio),  s 
muster  for  chatting  together,  with  the  prefix  re-  (again). 

Be'-assert",  to  assert  again ;  re'-assert"-ed,  re'-assert"-ing. 
Be-assertion  (not  -sion,  Ilule  xxxiii.),  re'.as.ser".shun. 
Latin  re  os[ad]serc*re  supine  scrtum,  to  knit  [words]  together. 
Be- assign,  re'.us.slne",  to  assign  again;    re'-assigned"  (3  syl.), 
re'-assign"-ing ;  re'-assign"-ment.    (Lat.  re  as[&d.]signo.) 
Be-assirnilate  (not  -mu-),  re'-us.s~im".i.late,  to  assimilate  again ; 
re-assim"ilat.ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  re'-assim"ilat-ing  (R.  xix.J; 
re-assimilation,  re'.as.sim'.i.lay".shun. 
Latin  re  as[a,&]stmttdre,  to  liken  to  again  (stmttis,  like). 
Ee'-assume"  (3  syl.),  to  assume  again ;    re'-assuined"  (3  syl.), 
re'assum"-ing  (R. xix.)  Be-assumption,  re'. cis. sump". shun. 
Latin  re  as[9,&\sum£re  supine  sumplum,  to  take  to  [oneself]  again. 
Be-assiire,  re'.as.shure",  to  corroborate  again,  to  assure  again; 

re'-assured"  (3  syl.),  re'-assur"-iag ;   re.assur'ance. 
Fr.  re  assurer;  Low  Lat.  assurare,  i.e.,  re  as[a,d]securo,  to  secure... 
Be'-attach",  to  attach  again ;  re'-attached",  re'-attach"-ing. 

Be'-attach"-ment.    (Fr.  re  attacher ;  Low  Lat.  attachidre.) 
Ee'-attempt",  to  attempt  again ;   re'.attempt"-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
re'-attempt"-ing.  (Lat.rea/[ad]fe«to,totryto  [do]  again.) 
Beaumur's  thermometer,  raic'.murz  rhcr.mom.c.ter,  a  thermo- 
meter where  Oe  (zero)  marks  the  ordinary  freezing-point 
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of  water,  and  80°  boiling  -water.  Centigrade  begins  the 
same,  but  marks  boiling  water  at  100°.  Fahrenheit 
marks  the  freezing-point  32°,  and  boiling  water  212°. 

Reaumur  and  Fahrenheit  are  the  names  of  the  inventors. 
Eeave,  reev,  to  bereave.   Reeve,  reev,  a  steward.   Reef  [of  rocks]. 
Eeft,  bereft ;  reav'-ing,  bereaving ;  reav'-er,  a  robber. 

O.  Eng.  redfa  or  redfere,  a  robber,  v.  redff[iari\,  p.  redfode,  p.  p.  redfod. 
3'-avow",  to  avow  again;   re'-avowed"  (3  syl.),  re'avow"-ing. 

French  re  avouer;  Latin  re  a[ad]i-<J»«o,  to  vow  to  fa  thing]  again. 

(Of  the  40  words  beginning  with  rea-,  7  are  native,  and  "ea"  repre- 
sents either  a;,  (6,  or  <M=ee):  as  reach,  read,  ream,  reap,  n:<ir, 
•  ive;  in  3  words  "ea"  represents  (T:  as  read  (=r6d), 
read ]/,  and  realm  (Ital.);  in  2  it  is  open:  as  real,  with  realise  and 
realgar;  and  in  -26  re-  is  the  prolix  of  words  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Latin.  The  disuse  of  both  diphthongs  and  accents  has 
done  more  than  anything  to  perplex  our  spelling.) 

Re-baptize  (not  -ise,  II.  xxxii.),  re'.bap.tlze",  to  baptize  a  second 
time;  re'-baptized"  (3  syl.),  re'-baptiz"-ing,  re-bap' tisni. 

Re-  with  Greek  baplizo,  baptism  a;  Latin  baptise,  baptismutn. 
Rebate.     Rabate.     Rabbet.     Rabbit. 

Rebate,  (noun)  re'. bate,  (verb),  re.bute'. 

Re'bate,  deduction,  also  another  way  of  spelling  rabbet. 

Rebate',  to  make  a  deduction ;  ntbiU'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
rebut' -ing,  rebate'.ment.  French  reballre,  to  abate.) 

Rabate,  to  bring  back  a  hawk  from  its  flight.     (Fr.  rebatlrc.) 

Hab'bet,  a  juncture  in  joinery.     (Fr.  rabuter  ralot,  a  plane.) 

Rab'bit,  an  animal.    Welsh  rabbit,  i.e.,  rare-bit,  tit-bit. 
Rebec,  ree'.bek,  a  three  stringed  violin  tuned  in  fifths. 

Fr.  rebec,  a  corrup.  of  the  Span,  rebel,  itself  a  corrup.  of  Arab,  rebab. 
Rebel,  (noun)  rob'. el,  (verb)  re.bel',  one  who  rises  against  the 
constituted  authorities,  to  revolt,  &c. ;  rebelled,  re.bcld'; 
rebell'-ing  (II.  iii.)    Rebellion,  re.bel'. yun,  insurrection. 

Rebellious,  re.bcl'.yu* ;  rebellious-ly,  rebellious-ness. 

(It  would  be  better  if  all  verbs  ending  in  "1"  (accented  on  the  final 
syllable)  preserved  the  double  I  throughout.  The  second  I  has  been 
restored  to  many  words  :  as  recall,  farewell,  befall,  &c.) 

Latin  r£l>ell[o],  rebellium,  rebellin  (In  1 1  tun,  war). 

Re-bound',   to  spring   back.    Rebind,  past  rebound,  to  bind 

anew ;  re-bound'-ed,  re-bound'-ing,  rebound'ing-ly. 
"Rebound,"  French  rebonder,  bond,  a  leap.     "Rebind,"  Old  English 

bind[an],  past  band,  past  part,  bunden,  with  prefix  re-,  again. 
Re-buff',   to   repel,   to   snub;    rebuffed'   (2   syl.),   rebuff'-ing, 

rebuffing-ly,  rebuff'-er.    To  meet  with  a  rebuff. 
French  re  bou/er,  rcbuffade,  bouffee,  a  puff  of  wind,  to  blow  back. 
Re-build,  rcMld',  to  build  anew ;  re-built',  past  part,  rebuilt'. 
Old  English  re  with  by1d[ari],  past  bylde,  past  part.  JiylJed. 
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Re-bury,    re.ber'ry,    to    bury    again ;     re-buried,    re.ber'red ; 

re-bury -ing,  re.ber'ry.ing ;  re-burial,  re.ber'n.al. 
" Bury  "  has  only  one r,  " berry"  (the  seed),  and  "marry"  have  double 
r,  in  direct  violation  of  their  original  forms,  O.  E.  berie,  Lat.  marlto. 
Old  English  burian  or  byrian,  past  byrode,  past  part,  byrod. 

Rebus,  a  riddle  in  hieroglyphics,  &c.  (non  verbis  sed  rebus}. 

I.O.U  for  I  owe  you,  O.D.V  for  eau  de  vie,  are  of  the  nature  of  rebuses. 
Rebut',  to  repel,  to  confute ;  rebutt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  rebutt' -ing ; 
rebutt"-er,  a  plaintiff's  reply  to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 
Foench  rebut,  repulsion,  rebuter,  to  rebuff. 
Re-call  (not  recal),  re-kaicl',  to  call  back;   recalled,  re.kawld'; 

re-call'-ing.     (Latin  re  calo  ;   Greek  kaleo,  to  call.) 
Re-cant',  to  retract,  to  unsay ;  recant'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  recant'-ing. 
Recantation,  re'.kan.tay".shun;  recant'-er.    (Lat.  recanto.) 
Re -capitulate,  re' .ha.pit"  .u.late,  to  repeat  the  heads  or  main 
points  of  what  has  been  said ;  re-capit'ulat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
re-capit'ulat-ing  (R.  xix.),  recapit'ulat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Recapitulation,  re'.ka.pU'.u.lay".shun,  a  summary. 
Latin  recapituldtio,  v.  recapituldri  (c&put  gen.  capttis,  a  head). 
Re-caption,  re.knp' .shun,  reprisal,  retaking  one's  own  goods  from 
one    who    has    wrongfully    retained  them ;    recapt'or ; 
recapture,  re.kap'.tchur.  (Lat.  capw,  to  take,  sup. captum.) 
Re-cast,  past  recast,  past  part,  recast,  to  cast  afresh,  to  reckon  up 
again ;  recast'-ing.    (Dan.  kaste  to  cast,  kastning  casting.) 
Recede,  re.seed',  to  go  back,  to  retreat ;   reced'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

reced'-ing.     (Latin  recedo,  re  cedo,  to  go  back.) 
Of  verbs  from  the  Latin  cedo,  three  end  in  -eed  and  seven  in  -ede  : 

(1)  Exceed,  proceed,  and  succeed  end  in  -eed.    The  seven  are 

(2)  Accede,  antecede,  concede,  intercede,  precede,  recede,  and  secede, 
Supersede  is  from  another  root,  super  se.deo,  to  sit  over. 

(It  would  be  far  better  if  all  these  verbs  ended  in  -eed.) 

Receipt.    Reseat.     Recipe,  res'.i.pe  (q.v.) 

Receipt,  re.seet',  a  written  legal  acknowledgment  of  the 
payment  of  a  bill;  receipt'-ed,  re.seet'. ed;  receipt-ing, 
re.seet'.ing.  Receipt-stamp,  a  legal  stamp  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  receipt. 

Re-seat,  re'.seet",  to  restore  a  member  of  parliament  to  his 
seat  again ;  re-seat'-ed,  re-seat'-ing. 

The  use  of  the  word  receipt  for  a  compound  is  almost  obsolete. 

"Receipt,"  Latin  recipio  supine  receptum,  to  receive. 

"Beseat,"  Old  Eng.  sett[an],  past  sette,  past  part,  geset,  with  re-. 

It  simplifies  matters  a  great  deal  to  use  recipe  in  all  cases  for  a 
compound,  whether  medical  or  not,  and  receipt  for  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  bill  paid  or  of  something  received. 

Receive,  re-seev',  to  take,  to  accept;  received,  re-seevd'; 
receiv'-ing  (R.  xix.),  receiv'-er,  receiv'-able  (R.  xxiii.), 
receivable-ness,  receivably.  Receipt,  re.seetf  (see  above.) 
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Receipt  of  custom  (in  Script.),  the  office  of  the  collector  of 
the  Koman  taxes.  Receiving  house,  a  place  where  par- 
cels are  left  till  forwarded  (see  reception,  recipient). 

Latin  re-rfplo  [c&pto,  to  take]  supine  receptum. 

Note,  all  -ceices  take  the  e  first,,  all  -licccs  take  the  i  first.  It  can 
easily  be  remembered  by  the  fact  that  the  earlier  consonant  takes 
the  earlier  vowel  first,  and  the  later  consonant  the  later  vowel  : 
thus  conceive,  deceive,  perceive,  receive;  but  believe,  disbelieve, 
relieve,  &c.  (Leave,  "to  quit,"  is  quite  another  word.) 

Re-cension,  re.sen'  '.shun,  a  review,  a  critical  examination  of  the 

text  of  an  ancient  author.     (Latin  recensio,  a  review.) 
Recent,  ree'.sent.    Re-scent,  Re-sent,  re-sent'.    Resent,  re.zent'. 
Re'cent,  (comp.)  re'cent-er,  (super.)  re'cent-est,  modern, 
fresh,  of  late  origin  or  issue;    re'cent-ly,  re'cent-ness  ; 
recency,  re'.sen.sy.    (Lat.  reccns,  gen.  recentis,  new,  fresh.) 
Re-scent',  to  perfume  afresh.     (Fr.  re-senter,  Lat.  sentw.) 
Re-sent',  sent  again.    (0.  E.  send[aii\,  p.  sende,  p.  p.  sended.) 
Resent,  re.zent',  to  avenge  an  affront.    (French  ressenter.) 
It  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  preserved  the  double  s  in  this 
last  word  to  distinguish  it  from  re-sent  (sent  again). 

Re-ceptacle,  re.sep'  .tu.k'l,  a  place  or  vessel  into  which  things  are 

received  ;  receptacular,  re.sep.tak'.ii.lar. 
Reception,  re.sep'.shiin,  the  act  of  receiving,  admission  ; 

receptibility,  re.sep'.  ti.bil".  i.ty  ;  receptive,  re.sep'.tw. 
Receptivity,  re.sep.tiv'.i.ty.    (See  Receive,  Recipient.) 
Lat.  rfceptacH  lum,  rtceptio  (re,  ctipto,  to  take)  ;  Fr.  receptacle,  reception. 
Rechabite,  rck'.u.blte,  one  of  the  society  of  Rechabites  (3  syl.), 

or  modern  total  abstainers  from  intoxicating  drinks. 
From  Rcchab,  whose  son  laid  an  injunction  on  his  posterity  not  to 
drink  wine,  which  they  obeyed  for  300  years  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7). 

Re-charge'  (2  syl.),  to  charge  again;  re-charged'  (2  syl.), 
re-charg'-ing.  (Fr.  re-charger,  to  load  [guns]  again.) 

Re-charter,  re.tchar'.ter,  to  charter  again  ;  re-char'  tered  (3  syl.), 
re-char'ter-ing.  (L&t.charta,  a  charter;  Gk.  kartes,  papers.) 

Re-cheat,  re.tcheet',  a  refrain  on  a  hunting-horn  to  recall  the 
hounds  when  they  have  lost  scent,  to  sound  the  recheat; 
reeheat'-ed,  recheat'-ing.  (French  reque'te',  a  recheat.) 

Re-cherche1,  re.sher'.sha  (not  rd.  slier.  slia'  given  by  Worcester), 
rare,  exquisite,  extremely  nice.  (French  rechercM.) 

Recipe,  res'.i.pe,  a  prescription  for  any  compound  whether  in 

food,  medicine,  or  trade.     (See  Receipt.) 
Latin  recipe,  take,  imperative  mood  of  recipio  [re-capio]. 
In  medical  prescriptions  written  $  or  R.  "  Recipe  "  (Lat.  take).  Medi- 
cal prescriptions  begin  with  R<,  the  E  is  recipe,  take,  the  flourish 
is  the  symbol  of  Jupiter  (it),  and  the  whole  may  be  thus  para- 
phrased :   "Under  the  beneficent  auspices  of  Jupiter  (patron  of 
medicines)  take  the  following  drugs,  in  the  proportions  set  down." 
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Re-cipient,  re.sip'.i.ent,  one  who  receives,  a  receiver ;  recipience, 
re.sip'.i.ense;  recipiency,  -i.en.sy  (v.  receive,  reception). 
Lat.  redlplens  gen.  recXptentis  (re-dpto  [c&plo,  to  take],  to  receive). 
Re-eiprocate,   re.slp'.ro.kate,  to    give   and    receive   mutiially; 

recip'rocat-ed,  recip'rocat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  cating-ly. 
Reciprocation,   re.sip'.ro.kay".sliun.     Reciprocal,   -ro.kal; 
recip'rocal.ly,  recip'rocai-ness.    Reciprocal  proportion. 
Reciprocity,  res'.i.pros".i.ty,  interchange,  mutual  action. 
Lat.  rSctprOcdtio,  riclprScus,  v.  rZclprOcare  (from  "  recipio,"  Varro). 
Recite,  re.slte',  to  repeat;  reclt'-ed (R. xxxvi.),  reclt'-ing  (R.  xix.), 

reclt'-er,  reclt'.al.     Recitation,  res' .l.tay" .shun. 
Recitative,  res'.i.ta.teev',  a  musical  recitation  introduced  in 
oratorios;    recitative,  pin.  recitatives,  res' .i.ta.tee" .voze 
(R.  xlii.),  same  as  recitative.     (Lat.  recitdre,  cito  to  cite.) 
Reck,  Wreck,  hoth  rek.    Reek,  Wreak,  hoth  reck. 

Reck,  to  heed,  to  cave;  recked,  relit;  reck'-ing,  reck'-less, 

reck'less-ly ;  reckless-ness,  heedlessness,  indifference. 
Wreck,  destruction  of  a  ship  at  sea.    (Danish  vrag.) 
Reek,  steam  from  evaporation.     (Old  English  re6c[ari\.) 
Wreak,  reek,  to  avenge.     (0.  E.  wrec[ari],  wr&c,  vengeance.) 
"Reck,"  Old  Eng.  reccan,  past  reahte,  past  part,  ge-reaht,  rcccdetis, 

reckless,  recceleaslic,  recklessly,  recceleastnes,  recklessness. 
(The  word  reckless  was  almost  obsolete  in  Hooker's  tiine.j 

Reckon,  rek'. on,  to  numher;  reckon  on,  to  count  on;  reckon 
up,  add  up;  reckon  with,  to  Lring  to  punishment; 
reckoned,  re/£'.u?zd;reckon-iBg,reckon-er,ready  reckoner. 
Old  English  recnan,  to  reckon,  reccan  or  reccean,  to  tell. 

Re-claim',  to  claim  again,  to  rescue ;  reclaimed'  (2  syl.), 
reclaim'-ing,  reclaim'-er,  reclaim'-able,  reclaim'ably. 

Reclamation,  rec'.la.may".shun.  (Lat.  reclamatio,  reclamare.) 
Re-cline,  re.kline',  to  lean,  to  lie  in  repose;   reclined'  (2  syl.), 

reclm'-ing  (R.  xix.),  recllning-ly,  reclm'-er,  recH'nate. 
Reclination,  rek'.li.nay".shnn.     (Lat.  re^lindtio,  recUnure.} 
Lat.  clino,  Gk.  kltnti,  to  bend.    Our  word  lean  is  from  [c]llno. 
Re-close,  re.ldoze',  to  close  again ;  reclosed'  (2  syl.) ;  reclos'-ing. 

Latin  reclaudo  supine  recla usum,  to  reclose;  Greek  kleizd,  to  shut. 
Re-cluse,  re.klilce',  one  who  lives  in  retirement;  recluse'-ly,  -ness. 
Reclusion,  re.klu'.zhiin;  reclusive,  re.klu'.sw.    (Fi.reclus.) 
Recognise  (R.  xxxi.),  rSk'kog.nize,  to  acknowledge,  to  know  again; 
recognised,  rek'kog.nizd ;  recognis-ing,  rek' kog.nl". zing ; 
rec'ognis-er ;  recognis-able,  rek'kog'ni".za.bl;  -ably. 
Recognition,  rek'kog.nisli".iin,  avowed  knowledge,  recollec- 
tion.  Recognitory,  rc.kog'.m.to,ry,  containing  recognition. 
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(In  the  following  legal  terms  the  "-g"  is  mute  and  "z"  preferred.} 
Recognizance,  re.kon'.i-zance,  a  legal  obligation  to  pay  a 

debt,  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. 
Recognizer,  re.kon'.i.zor',  one  who  enters  into  a  recognizance. 
Eecognizee,  re.kon'.l.zee',  one  to  whom  it  is  made. 

Latin  recognltio,  rtfcognosco  (re  cog[mm]nosco,  to  know  again). 

French  reconnaissance,  reconnaissable,  reconnaltre. 

Recoil',  a  rebound,  to  start  back,  to  revolt,  to  feel  abhorrence ; 

recoiled',  recoil'-ing,  recoil'ing-ly,  recoil'-er,  -ment. 
French  recul,  v.  reculer;  Latin  re  cellZre,  to  strike  or  go  back. 
Re-coin',  to  coin  again ;  recoined'  (2  syl.),  recoin'-ing,  -age. 

French  coin  (with  re] ;  Greek  kdnos,  a  cone ;  Latin  cunffus,  a  stamp. 
Re-collect,  rek'kol.lckt",  to  remember ;  recollect'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

recollect' -ing. 
Recollection,  r8k'kol.lek".shun,  remembrance;    rec'ollec"- 

tive,  rek'kol.lek".tiv. 
Re-collect,  re'-kol.lekt",  to  collect  again ;   re'-collect"-ed, 

•ing.     Recollection,  re'-kol.lek".shun ;  re'-collect"-or. 
Lat.  recolttgo  supine  -lectum  (re  col[cum]ago,  to  bring  together  again). 
Re'-combine"  (3  syl.),  to  combine  again;  re'combined". (3  syl.), 
re'-combln"-ing  ( R.  xix.),  re'combln"-er.  Recombination, 
re'.komM.nay".shun.    (Lat.  re  combinare,  blni  two  by  two.) 
Re'-commence"  (3  syl.),  to  begin  again;  re'commenced"  (3 syl.), 
re'commenc"-ing  (R.  xix.);   recommence-ment,  re'.kom.- 
mcnse".mcnt.     (Only  verbs  ending  in  -dge  drop  -e-  before 
-ment,  as  "  judg-ment".     To  these  add  "  argu-ment".) 
Fr.  recommencer  (Lat.  re  com[cum]initio.  with  the  beginning  again). 
Recommend,  rek'kdm.mend",  to  commend  to  another,  to  advise; 

rec'ommend"-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  rec'ommend"-ing. 
Recommendation,  -men.day" .shf/n  ;  recommend"- able. 
Recommendatory,  rek'kom.men".dii.t'ry';  rec'ommend"-er. 
Lat.  rccommenddre  (manddre,  to  trust  to  one's  charge),  to  recommend 
is  to  say  a  [person]  is  fit  to  be  tnisted  to  one's  charge.    The  Frencli 
recommander,  recommandable,  recommandation,  violate  a  principle. 
Re'-commit",  to  commit  again ;   re'-commltt"ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

re'-committ"-ing,  re'-committ"-al,  re'-commit"-ment. 
Re-commission,  re' '  .kom.mish" .un,  a  new  commission. 
Latin  i^com[c\im]mitto  supine  miesum,  to  send  to. 
To  "commit"  a  man  is  to  send  him  to  the  charge  of  a  public  officer. 
Recompense  (not  -pence],  rek'kom.pense,   reward,   to   reward ; 

recompensed,  rec'ompens-ing  (R.  xix.),  rec'ompens-er. 
Recompensation,  rck'kom.pen.say".sliiin ;   -pen'satory. 
Only  nine  words  in  the  language  end  in  -nse,  but  nearly  700  end  in 
-nee.    The  nine  are  :  dense  and  condense,  immense,  sense,  and  tense, 
and  the  four  compounds  dis-pense,  ex-pense,  pre-pense,  and  recom- 
pense.   The  s  is  the  better  form  :  thus  recurrent  is  the  Latin  foro 
of  our  recurrence ;  but  we  have  followed  the  French  as  a  rule. 
Latin  rccompensatio ;  French  recompense,  v.  recompenser. 

65 
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Re'-compile"  (8  syl.),  to  compile  again ;  re'-compiled"  (3  syl.), 
re'-compil"-ing  (Eule  xix.);  re'compiT'-er,  one  who.., 
Recompilation,  re-kom'.pi.lay".shun. 

Lat.  re  complldre,  comp'ddtio  (re  com[mm]pllo,  to  pile  together  again). 
Re-compose,  re'.kom.pUze",  to  compose  again;  re'composed"  ('•} 
syl.);    recompos-ing,   re' .kom.po"  .zing ;     re-compos'-er ; 
recomposition,  re-kom'.po.zislif'.un. 

Latin  re  com[c\im]pono,  to  piit  together  again  (Greek  ptinto,  to  toil). 
Reconcile,    rek'.on.silc,    to    conciliate ;     reconciled    (3    s.vl.), 
rec'oncll-ing,  rec'oncll-er,  rec'oncil-able,  rec'oncllable- 
ness,  rec'oncllably,  rec'oncile-ment  (Rule  xviii.) 
~Reconci1i&tion,rek'.un.sil'.i.u".shun;  reconcilia.toiy,rck'.i~>ii.- 

sil"  .i.a.t'fy .     (Latin  reconciliatio,  reconciliare.) 
Re'condense"  (3  syl.),  to  condense  again ;  re'condensed"  (3  syl.), 
re'condens"-ing.     Recondensation,  -kon'.den.say".sliun. 
Latin  re  condensdtio,  condensaw  (demo,  to  tliicken). 
"Dense"  and  its  compounds,  with  the  four  compounds  dis-penne,  ex- 
pense, pre-pense,  and  recompense,  and  the  three  words  iirnneiifc, 
sense,  and  tense,  are  the  only  words  in  the  language  ending  in 
-nse.    Nearly  700  end  in  -nee,  in  most  of  which  s  would  be  better. 

Recondite,  rek'.on.dite,  abstruse.     (Latin  reconditus,  hidden.) 
Re'-conduct",  to  conduct  back,  &c.;  re'conduct"-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
re'conduct"-ing.  (Lfit.reconduco,s\ip.-ductum,to  lead  bark.) 
Reconnaissance  (not  reconnaissance).    Recognizance. 

Reconnaissance,   ra.kon'na.zahns,  the  examination   of  a 

tract  of  country  for  military  or  other  operations. 
Recognizance,  re.kon'.i.zance,  a  legal  money  obligation  to 

keep  the  peace,  or  to  appear  at' the  assizes. 
French  reconnaissance;  Latin  rccognosct-re,  to  recognise. 
Reconnoitre,  rek'.on.noi".ter,  to  examine  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  a  hostile  force,  to  examine  the  line  of  country 
intended  for  military  operations ;  reconnoitred,  rek'.on.- 
noi.".terd;  reconnoitring,  rek'.on.noi".tring. 
T?r.reconnoitre,  now  reconvaitre  (L&t.recognosccre,  to  know  thoroughly). 
Re-conquer,  re.kon'.kwer  (not  rc.kon'.ker),  to   conquer  again; 
reconquered,  re.  kon'.  kwcrd;  reccn'qiter-ing,  recon'quest. 
Fr.  reconque"rir;  Lat.  conquiro  supine  conqulsltmn  (guccro,  to  seek). 
To  "conquer"  is  to  obtain  by  united  action  what  one  seeks. 

Re-consid'or,  to  consider  again  ;  re -considered,  re'.kon.sid".crd ; 
re-consid'er-ing.     Reconsideration,  -kon.s"id'.e.ray".*l(i'tn. 
Lat.  re  consider dtio,  considfrare  (con  sld£ra,  to  consult  the  stars). 
Re'-construct",  to  construct  again;  re'-construct"-ed(R.  xxxvi.), 
re'-construct"-ing.    Reconstruction,  re' .kon.striik" .shfin ; 
reconstructible,  re'.kon.struk".ti.Vl;  reconstmctivc,  -tn\ 
Latin  re  construct™,,  con-struo  supine  -structwm,  to  pile  t" 
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Re'-convert",  to  convert  again;  re'-convert"-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 

re'-convert"-ing.     Reconversion,  re'.kdn.ver".sJmn. 

Latin  re  conversio,  con-verto  supin«*k>mwrt,  to  change  entirely. 

Re'-convey",  to  convey  again;  re -conveyed"  (3  Byl.),  re'-con- 

vey"-ing.     Reconveyance,  re  .kon.vey" '.anse. 
Latin  re  convtho,  viho,  to  carry;  to  "convey"  is  to  carry  with  you. 
Record,  (noun)  rek'kord,  (verb)  re-kord',  a  register,  to  register, 

to  write  in  a  boob.     Roc'ord-office  (not  re.kord'...). 
Lat.  recorder,  to  call  to  mind  (re,  cor  gen.  cordis,  a  heart  or  mind). 
Recount',  to  relate.     Rc'-count',  to  count  again. 

Recount'-ed,  recount'-ing ;  re'-count'-ed,  re'-count'-ing. 
French  reconter,  i.e.  -compter  ;  Latin  compute  (piito,  to  prune). 
To  "compute"  is  to  "prune  away"  errors  and  misconceptions. 
Recoup,   re'.koop",   to    indemnify ;    recouped,   re'.koopt";    re- 

coup'-ing.     (French  recouper,  coup,  a  cut,  a  slice.) 
Recourse,  re.ko'rsc',  resort.     To  have  recourse  to,  to  put  in 
requisition,  to  make  shift  with.  (Fr.recours,  Lat.  recurs  tun.) 
Recover,  re.kiiv'.er,  to  restore  to  health,  to  regain,  to  repair ; 
Re-cover,   re'-kuv".er,  to  cover  over  again ;    recovered, 
rc.kuv'.erd ;       recov'er-ing,     recov'er-er ;      re-covered, 
re' -kuv" .erd  ;    re-cover-ing,  rc'-kuv".er.ing. 
Recoverable,  rc.kuv'.cr.a.b'l;   recover'able-ness. 
Recovery,  pin.  recoveries  (R.  xliv.),  re.kuv'.e.fiz,  restoration 

to  health,  the  act  of  getting  back  into  possession. 
Recov'eror,  (in  Law)  one  who  obtains  restitution. 
Recov'eree',  (in  Law)  one  who  has  to  make  restitution. 
Fr.  recouvrer,  recouvrable  ;  Lat.  rtfcupfro  [re  caplo],  to  recover. 
Recreant,  rek'.re.ant,  a  poltroon,  craven,  cowardly. 

Fr.  ricrier,  to  cry  out,  alluding  to  judicial  combats,  when  the  person 

who  "  cried  out"  for  mercy  was  deemed  a  poltroon. 
"  Craven "  means  the  same  thing :  "  mercy  craven."    (See  Craven.) 
Recreate,  rck'kre.ate,  to  amuse,  to  divert,  to  renew  the  spirits; 
re-create,    ru'-krS.ate",    to    create    anew ;      recreat-ed, 
rek'kre.a.ted ;     recreat-ing,   rfk'krii.aXinf;     re-created, 
re'-krv.d".ted;    re-creating,  re'-kre.u".tinr/. 
Recreation,   rek'kre.a.shiin,   amusement,   diversion ; 

re'-krf.<t".tl/mi,  a  new  creation. 

Recreative,  rck'kre.ci.tiv  ;   rec'reative-ly,  rec'reative-ness. 
Latin  ritcredtio,  rZcredre  (creo,  to  create,  to  establish). 
Recriminate,  re.krlm'.i.nate,  to  bring  a  countercharge,  to  involve 
others  in  an  accusation;    recrim'inat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi. i, 
recrim'inat-ing  (Eule  xiy.),  recrim'inat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Recrimination,   re.krim' .i.nay" .shnn ;     recriminative,   re.- 

hnin'.'.)ii7.fir  ;    recriminatory,  re.krim'A.na.t'ry. 
Latin  rffwlminHfio,  ircrliniiw.ri  (crtmen,  a  crime,  a  charge). 

65—2 
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Re-cross,   to  cross   over  again ;     (past)   recrossed,    re-krost', 

(past  part.)  recrossed  or  recrost ;  recross'-ing. 
Welsh  croesi,  to  cross,  to  put  across,  croesiad,  a  crossing,  croesffon, 

a  cross-staff,  croesfford,  a  cross-road  (with  the  prefix  re-). 
Recruit,  re.krute',  a  newly-enlisted  soldier,  a  new  supply,  to 
replenish,  to  fill  up ;  recruit'-ed  (B.  xxxvi.),  recruit'-ing, 
recruit'-er;   recruit'-ment,  replenishment,  restoration. 
Fr.  recrue,  recruter,  recrutement ;  Lat.  recrescgre,  to  grow  again. 
Re-crystallize  (Rule  xxxii.),  re'-krls".tul.lize,  to  crystallize  a 
second  time ;    recrys'tallized  (4  syl.),  recrystalliz-ing, 
-I'.zing.    Recrystallization,  re-kris' .tal.li.zay"  .shun. 
Greek  krustallizo,  krustallos ,  Latin  crysiallum  (Greek  kruos,  ice). 
Rectangle,  rek.tan'.g'l,  a  four-sided   figure  which  has  all  its 
angles    right    angles,   as    a    square,    a    parallelogram ; 
rectangular,  rek.tun'.gu.lar ;  rectan'gular-ly. 
Latin  rectangulus  (rectus  angtilus,  right  angle)  ;  French  rectangle. 
Rectify,  rek'.ti.fy,  to  put  light;  rectifies,  rek'.tl.fize  (Kule  xi.); 

rectified,  rek'.ti.flde ;  rec'tifi-er,  rec'tifi"-able. 
Rectification,  rek'.ti.fi.kay".shiin,  the  act  of  putting  right. 
Lat.  rectfffcio  [facio],  to  make  right ;  Fr.  rectification,  rectifier. 
Rectilineal,  rek'-ti.lin".e.ul,  hounded  by  straight  lines. 

Latin  rectttineus  (rectus  tinea,  a  straight  line). 

Rectitude,  rek'.ti.tude,  integrity.     (Lat.  rectitudo,  Fr.  rectitude.) 
Rector,  rek'.tor,  receives  both  great  and  small  tithes. 

Vicar,  vik'.ar,  a  clergyman  who  receives  only  the  small 

tithes,  the  minister  of  a  district  church  without  tithes. 
Rector-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank  of);  rectorate,  rek'.to.rate. 
Rectory,  plu.  rectories,  rek'.to.riz  ;  rectorial,  rek.tor'ri.al . 
Latin  rector,  a  ruler  (rego  supine  rectum,  to  rule).    Vlearius,  a  vicar. 
Rectrix,  plu.  rectrices  (Latin),  rek'.trix,  plu.  rek'.tn.secz,  one  of 

the  chief  (or  rudder)  feathers  in  the  tail  of  a  bird. 
Recumbent,  re.kiim'.bent,  reclining,  inactive ;    recum'bent-ly, 

recum'bence  (3  syl.),  recum'bency.     (Lat.  recumbens.) 
Recuperative,  re.ku'.pe.ra.fiv,  restorative.      Recuperation,  re.- 
ku'.pe.ray".shun,  recovery.    (Lat.  recuperdtio,  recfiperdre.) 
Recur,  re.kur',  to  return  at  intervals;  recurred'  (2  syl.),  recurr- 
ing, re.kffYring ;  recurr-ent,  rc.kur'rcnt;  recurrent-ly. 
Recurr-ence,  re.kur'rcncc ;  recurrency,  rc.kur'ren.sy. 
Latin  re-currSre,  to  run  back,  to  recur,  recurrent  gen.  -currentis. 
Recusant,  rek'ku.zant,  one  who  refuses  to  conform ;  rec'usancy. 
Lat.  re'cusans  gen  -antis,  refusing  [to  conform]  (re  causa, without  cause). 
-red  (native  suffix),  mode,  fashion,  state,  condition  :  as  hatred. 
Red-  for  re-  (Lat,  prefix).    There  are  seven  examples  :  red-action, 
red-dition,  red-eem,  red-integration,  red-olens,  rcd-mmd, 
and  red-undant,  to  these  add  the  Latin  word  red-dendum. 
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Red,  a  colour.    Bead,  red  (past  and  past  part,  of  read,  reed). 

Rede,  reed.    Reddish,  red'.ish.    Radish. 
Red,  (comp.)  redd'-er,  (super.)  redd'-est  (Rule  i.);  red'-ly, 
red'-ness.     Redd'-iah  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to 
nouns  it  means  "like");  reddish-ness. 
Radish,  rad'.ish  (one  d),  an  esculent  root.    (Latin  radix.) 
Rede,  reed,  advice.     (Old  English  raden,  counsel). 
Redden,  red"n,  to  make  red;  reddened,  red''nd;  redden- 
ing, red"n.iny ;  redden-er.  red"n.er. 

"Ued,"  Old  English  reod,  rud,  rid,  rdd,  and  read;  read-clafer,  red 
clover,  read-eorth,  red  earth,  rcadnes,  redness,  v.  read[ian],  to 
redden,  past  readode,  p.  p.  readod,  or  reod[ian],  reodode,  reodod. 

Red-action,  re.duk'.shun,  a  digest,  the  act  of  arranging  in  order; 

redacteur,  re.duk'.ture,  an  editor;  redac'tor. 
French  rtdacteur,  a  clerk,  an  editor,  redaction,  editing,  putting  Into 
ship-shape  (Latin  red[re]agt?re,  to  do  again). 

Redan,  re.dun'.    Redden,  red"nt  to  make  red  (0.  E.  reodian.) 
Redan',  two  parapets  of  earth  like  a  V  with  the  point  to- 
wards the  enemy.  (Fr  redan,  Lat.  re  dens,  a  tooth  reversed.) 
Red-dendtim,  phi.  reddenda,  red.den'.diim,  plu.  red.den'  dah  (in 

Law),  the  clause  in  a  lease  hy  which  rent  is  reserved. 
Latin  -eddcnditm,  to  be  reckoned,  reddo  (rcd[re]do,  to  give  back). 
Red-dition,  red.disli' .un,  restitution ;  redditive,  red'.diMv. 

Fr.  reddilion ;  Lat.  redditio  (red[re]do,  to  give  back,  to  restore). 
Reddle  or  Ruddle,  rcd'd'l,  rtid'd'l  (not  rad'dle),  red  ochre  [for 
marking  sheep],  to  mark  with  red  ochre.     Thackeray 
uses  raddle,  but  "  ruddle  "  is  the  correct  spelling. 
Old  Eng.  rud  or  reod,  red,  rudian  or  reodian,  to  redden,  rud-eorth. 
Red-eem,  rS.dcem',  to  ransom  ;  redeemed'  (2  sy].),  redeem'-ing, 

redeem'-er,  redeem'-ahle  (H.  xxiii.),  redeem'ahle-ness. 
Redemption,  rc.demp'.shfin ;    redemption-er,  an  emigrant 
who  works  oft'  his  passnge-niouey  hy  service ;  redemptive, 
rK.di'wp'.tiv ;  redemptory,  re.demp'.to.ry. 
Latin  redemptio,  red[re]emo  supine  emptum,  to  buy  back. 
Re-deliberate,  re'-dc.lW.e.rate,  to  reconsider;  redelib'erat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  redelib'erat-ing.     Redelibera'tion,  -shun. 

Lat.  re  dflllerdtio,  deUberare.     The  Latins  said  delibcrare  ensem  (to 
unsheathe  a  sword),  to  deliberate  is  to  "  unsheathe  thought." 

Re-deliver,    re'-de.tiv".er,    to    deliver    again;     re'delivered" 
(4    syl.),    redeliv'er-ing ;      redelivery,    re'.de.liv".e.ry ; 
redeliv'er-ance.     (French  re  deliverer,  deliverance.) 
Latin  re  dc  libfrure,  to  free  again  from  [bondage],  liber,  free. 

Re-demand,  re'-de.mand",  to  demand  again;   re'demand"-ed, 
re'demand"-ing.     (Lat.  re,  de-mando  to  claim  from  one.) 
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Re-descend,  re'.de.send"  (not  re'.des.send'),  to  descend  again; 
re'descend"-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  re'descend"-ing.    Redescen- 
sion,  re'.de.sen".shun.     (Latin  re  descensio,  descendo.) 
A  compound  of  re  de  scando,  to  climb  down  again. 
Red-integration,  red' .in.te.gray" .shun,  restoration   to  a  sound 

state.     (French  redintegration,  Latin  red\Tte\integratio.) 
Re-discover,  re'.d^s.lmv".cr,  to  discover  again;   re'discovered" 
(4  Byl.),  re'discov"er-ing.     Rediscovery,  re'.dls.kuv".e,ry. 
French  re  dtcouvrer,  to  uncover  again  ;  Latin  cdphtnus,  a  coffer. 
To  cover  is  put  into  a  box,  to  discover  is  turn  from  or  out  of  a  box. 

Re-dispose,  re'.clis.poze",  to  adjust  again;  re'disposed"  (R. xxxvi.), 
re'dispds"-ing  (E.  xix.)    Redisposition,  -dis.j)o.zish".'un. 
Latin  re  dispdsltio,  dis[de]pono,  to  put  down,  to  part  with. 
Re-distribute,   re'.dis.trib"bute,    to    distribute    again ;    re'dis- 

trib"ut-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  re'distrib"ut-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Redistribution,  re'.dis.tri.bu".shun,  a  new  distribution. 
Latin  re  disMbutio,  dis[fie]trtbiio,  to  give  in  parts  again. 
Red'-olent,   diffusing  odour;    red'olent-ly,   sweetly   smelling; 

red'olence  (3  syl.);  red'olency,  fragrance,  perfume. 

Latin  reddlens  gen.  redOlentis,  red[re]tfWo,  to  smell  very  sweet. 

Re-double,  re.dub'.Vl,  to  repeat   often,   to    increase    twofold ; 

redoubled,  re.diib'.b'ld;  redoubling,  re.dlib'.ling. 

French  redoubler ;  Latin  re  duo  pUcdre,  to  fold  in  two  again. 

Re-doubt,  re.dout',  a  little  fort  into  which  soldiers  may  retire, 

field-works  enclosing  a  port.     (The  b  is  an  error.) 
Fr.  redoute,  from  the  Span,  reducto,  Ital.  redotto,  a  shelter ;  Lat.  re- 
duco  sup.  reductum,  to  retreat.  A  place  to  which  soldiers  can  retreat. 

Re-doubtable,  re.dout'. a. VI,  formidable ;  redoubted,  re.dout'. ed. 
French  redoutable,  redouter,  to  dread  [doughty]. 
The  b  in  "redoubt"  and  "redoubtable"  is  a  mere  blunder.    These 
words  have  no  connexion  with  doubt.     "  Redoubtable"  is  the  same 
word  as  doughty,  and  both  should  be  spelt  in  one  way  (douty,  re- 
doutable);  and  "redoubt"  is  from  the  Latin  reduct[io]. 
Red-ound,  re.dmmd',  to  conduce  (followed  by  to);  redound'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  redound'-ing.     (French  rSdonder.) 
Latin  red[re]undare,  to  tide  back,  to  flow  back  (unda,  a  wave). 
Re.dress,    re.dress',    to    rectify ;     re'. dress",    to    dress    again ; 
redressed'  (2  syl.);    (past  part.)  redressed  or  redrest'; 
redress'-ing';  rO'-dressed"  (2  syl.),  (past  p.)  re'-dressed" 
or   re'-drest",   re'-dress"-ing,  redress'-er,  redress'-ible 
(not  -able,  Rule  xxii.);  redress.ive,  -w. 
Fr.  redresser ;  Lat.  re  derlgo  supine  directum,  to  make  right  again. 
Red  tapism,  red  tape'.izm,  official  priggism ;   red  tape,  official 

formality ;  red-ta'pist,  an  official  martinet. 
Official  documents  being  tied  together  with   "red  tape,"  Dickens 
happily  applied  the  word  to  official  formality. 
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Re-duce'  (2  syl.),  to   lessen,  to   subdue ;    reduced'  (2    syl.) ; 
reduc-ing,  rc.d/l'.sing ;   reduc-er,  re.du'.ser;   reduc-ent, 
re.du' '.sent ;  reduc-ible,  r£.du'.si.Vl  (R.  xxii.),  redu'cible- 
ness;  reduct',  reduc'tive,  -tlv,  reductive-ness. 
Reduction,  re.duk'.shun,  diminution,  a  rule  in  Arithmetic. 
Latin  riductio,  ridudre  supine  reduclum  (re  duco,  to  bring  back). 
Rcd-undant,  re.dun'.dant,  exceeding  what  is  required;  redun'- 

dant-ly.     Redun'dance  (3  By].),  redun'dancy. 
Latin  rffdundaniia,  rtdundans  geii.  rcdundantis  (unddre,  to  flow). 
He-duplicate,  re .du  .pll.cate,  to  .redouble,  to  repeat  a  word  or 

part  of  a  word  with  a  slight  alteration  :  as  tee-total. 
Reduplication,  r^.dn'.pltkay".shiin;  redu'plicative,  -tiv. 
Lat.  reditpUcdlio,  redaplicure  (re  duo  pllcdre,  to  fold  in  two  again1. 
He-echo,   re-ek'kho,  to    eclio   hack ;     re-echoes,    re.ek'klwze ; 

re-ec'hoed  (3  syl.);  re-echo-ing,  re.ek'kho.ing. 
Greek  Mi6,  (d\6,  a  sound ;  Latin  eclio  ;  French  £clu> ;  Spanish  ceo. 
Reed,  Read,  Rede,  all  reed.    Red,  Read  =  red  (past  tense). 

Reed,  an  aquatic  plant,  the  mouthpiece  of  certain  wind 

instruments,  that  part  of  a  loom  which  keeps  the  threads 

apart;  reed'-ed,  covered  with  reeds;  reed'-y,  reed'-less. 

Read,  to  follow  with  the  understanding  written  or  printrd 

•words.     (Old'English  rdd[an]  or  red[an\. 
Rede,  reed,  advice,  counsel.     (Old  English  rdd  or  rtd.) 
Red,  a  colour  (Old  Eng.  reod).    Read  =  red  (0.  E.  rddde\ 
Reef,  plu.  reefs  (Rule  xxxix.)     Reave.     Reeve. 

Reef,  all  the  sail  which  lies  between  two  reef-bands  or 
between  the  first  reef-band  and  the  head  of  the  sail,  a 
chain  or  ridge  of  rocks  showing  above  the  surface  at  low- 
tide.  Shoal  or  bank  is  of  larger  area  tlinn  a  reef  and 
less  compact;  coral-reef;  reef-y,  full  of  reefs. 
Reef-band,  a  stout  canvas  band  sewed  across  a  sail  with 

earings  or  reef-holes  at  each  end  for  reefing. 
Reef-tackle,  tackle  for  hauling  up  the  middle  of  each  leech 
towards  the  yard,  so  that  the  sail  may  be  easily  reefed. 
To  reef,  to  reduce  a  sail  by  tying  together  two  parallel 
rows  of  short  ropes  for  the  purpose;  reefed  (1  syl.), 
reef-ing ;  reef -er,  one  who  reefs. 

Reave,  reev,  (past  and  pnst  part.)  reft,  to  take  away,  to 

plunder  generally;  bereave.     (0.  E.  reajf[ian],  to  so'i/.e.) 

Reeve,  reev,  a  steward,  to  pass  the  end  of  a  rope  through  a 

block.     (Old  Eng.  gerefa,  a  reeve,  as  port-reeve,  she-riff.) 

"Reef"  (of  rocks),  Nome  rev,  rev!,;  a  shoal  or  little  reef. 

"  Reef  "  (to  tie  up  a  sail),  Norse  rtvt,  reming,    Welsh  rhef,  a  bundle. 
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Reek,  Wreak,  both  reek.    Beck,  Wreck,  both  rek. 

Keek,  the   vapour  of   evaporation,   to  give  out  vapour; 
reeked  (1  syl.),  reek'-ing;  reek'-ing  hot,  steaming  hot; 
reek'-y,  full  of  vapour;  reek'i-ness.     (0.  E.  re6c[ari\.) 
Wreak,  reek,  to  avenge.    (0.  E.  wre"c[ari],  past  wr<bc,  &c.) 
Reck,  rek,  heed,  to  heed.     (0.  E.  recc[an],  n.  rec  or  recc.) 
Wreck,  rek,  a  shattered  ship,  to  shatter,    (Danish  vrag.) 
Reel.     Real,  re'.al,  not  false  (Latin  realis,  res,  [the  true]  thing). 
Reel,  a  Scotch  dance,  a  frame  on  which  yarn  is  wound,  a 
certain  quantity  of  thread,  worsted,  &c.;  to  roll  about,  to 
gather  yarn  off  the  spindle ;  reeled  (1  syl.),  reel'-ing. 
Old  English  hreol  or  real.    "  Reel "  (to  stagger),  Norse  ragle  to  reel. 
Re'-elect",  to  elect  again ;  re'-elect"-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  re'-elect"-ing. 
Re-election,  re'.e.lek".shun.  (L&t.re  electio,  e-lego,  to  pick  out.) 
Re'-embark",  to  embark  again ;  re'-embarked"  (3  syl.),  re'-em- 

bark"-ing.     Re- embarkation,  re'-em'. bar. kay". shun. 
Fr.  rembarqver.    The  Fr.  for  "  re-embarkation  "  is  renibarqutmtnt. 
Rs-embody,    re'.em.bod".y,    to    embody    again ;     re-embodies, 
re,'.em.1od".fa  (Rule  xi.);    re-embodied,  re"-em.bod".ed; 
re'-embod"y-ing.    Re-embodi-ment  (Rule  xi.) 
Old  Eng.  lodig,  with  em-,  to  collect  into,  and  the  prefix  re-,  again 
Re'-enact",  to  enact  again ;  re'-enact"-ed,  re'-enact"-ing. 

Re'-enact"nient.  (Lat.  acta,  an  act;  en-,  to  make;  re-,  again.) 

Re'-enforce"  (3  syl.),  to  put  in  force  again ;  re'-enforced"  (3  syl.), 

re'-enforc"-ing  (Rule  xix.)     Re'-enforce"-ment.     (Only 

verbs  ending  in  -dge  lose  the  -e  before  -ment.) 

Fr.  force,  with  en-,  to  put  into  or  make,  and  the  prefix  re-,  again. 

Re'-engage"  (3  syl.),  to  engage  again ;    re'-engaged"  (3  syl.); 

re-engag-ing,  re'.en.yage'.ing.    Re'-engage"-ment  (v.  s.) 

Re-en'ter,  to  enter  again;  re-entered,  re.en'.terd;  re-en'ter-ing. 

Re-en'try,  re-en'trance.     (French  rentrer,  Latin  re  intrare.) 

Re-estab'lish,  to  establish  again ;    re-established  (4  syl.),  re- 

estab'lish-ing.     Re-estab'lish-ment.     (French  rStablir) 
Reeve,  Reave,  both  reev.    Reef,  a  bank  of  rocks. 

Reeve,  a  steward.     This  word  is  now  used  only  in  compo- 
sition, as  port-reeve,  sheriff,  i.e.,  "  shire-reeve." 
Reave,  to  bereave ;  reft,  bereft.     (Old  Eng.  redff\iari\.) 
"  Reeve,"  Old  English  gta-ifa,  a  sheriff.    "  Reef,"  Dan.  rev. 
Re-examine,   re'. ex. am". in,  to   examine   again  ;    re-examined, 
re' .ex. am" .md ;  re-examin-ing,  re'.cx.am".m.ing  (R.  xix.) 
Re-examination,  re'.ex.um'.l.nay".shun,  a  fresh  examination. 
Lat.  re  exdmlncltio,  exdmlndre,  exdmen,  the  needle  of  a  balance,  which 
proves  a  weight,  so  an  examination  indicates  or  proves  merit. 
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Ee'-exchange"  (3  syl.),  to  exchange  again;    re'-exchanged" 

(3  syl.),  re'-exchang"-ing.     (Fr.  rechange ;  Lat.  cambire.) 

Ee-exhib'it,  to  exhibit  again;  re-exhib'it-ed,  re-exhib'it-ing, 

rc-exbib'it-er.     Ee-exnibition,  re.ex'.lti.bish".un. 
Lat.  re  exhlb'ltio,  triMere  sup.  exhlbttum  (ex  h&bere,  to  have  out). 
Ee'-export",  to  export  again ;  re'-export"-ed,  re'-export"-ing. 
Ee-exportation,  re'.ex.por.tay".shun.     (Fr.  rSexporter.) 

Ee-fashion,    re' fash" . on,    to    fashion    anew;      re-fashioned, 

-fash'. ond;  re-fashion-ing.  (Fr  /apo?i,Lat./«cio,tomake.) 

Ee-fasten,  re' .fah" .s'n,  to  fasten  again;  re-fastened,  -faU",s'nd; 

re-fasten-ing,  re,'.fali".s'n.ing. 

Old  English  fast,  firm,  -en,  to  make  [firm],  prefix  re-,  again. 
Ee-fection,  rS.fek'.shu,n,  refreshment,  a  repast. 

Eefectory,  plu.  refectories  (Rule  xliv.),  re.fek'.to.riz,  a  room 

where  refreshments  are  provided. 
Lat.  rffectio,  v.  rf/icto  supine  refectum  (re-facio),  to  refresh, 
Eefer,  re.fer'  (followed  by  to),  to  allude,  to  assign;  referred, 

re.ferd';  referr'-ing  (Rule  i.),  referr'-er. 
(The  following  have  only  one  r.) 
Eeferee,  ref  erree";  refer-ence,  ref'.errence. 
Eef'erable  (should  be  rererible,  not  of  the  1st  Lat.  conj.) 
Eeferendary,  ref'.erren'\da.ry,  an  arbiter. 
Eeferential,  ref'.er  ren".shal.  Eeverential,  rev'.S.ren".shal. 
Referential,  referring  to  sometliing  else. 
Reverential,  manifesting  reverence. 
Latin  rifiro,  rffirens;  French  riferer,  rdftrendaire. 

Ee.fine'  (2  syl.),  to  purify,  to  polish,  to  improve ;  refined'  (2  syl.); 

refined-ly,  re.fi'.ned.ly ;  refined-ness,  re.fi' .ned.ness. 
Eefinery,  plu.  refineries  (Rule  xliv.),  re.fi'.ne.rlz,  a  place 

where  [metals]  are  purified.     Eefine'-ment. 
Fr.  raffiner,  I.e.  re-affiner,  raffinement,  raffinerie  ;  Low  Lat.  affinare. 
Eefit,  (noun)  re'.flt,  (verb)  re.fit'. 

Eefit,  re,'. fit,  restoration  of  fittings  and  requisites  after  loss 
or  damage ;  rS.flt',  to  fit  or  equip  again  ;  refitt'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  refitt'-ing  (Rule  iv.),  refitt'-er,  refit'-ment. 
Fr.  fait,  what  is  required :  as  trouver  le  fait  de..  ..to  find  what  [one] 
requires ;  c'est  justement  votre  fait,  that  is  just  what  you  require. 

Ee-fix,  re'.fix",  to  fix  again ;  refixed'  (2  syl.),  refix'-ing. 
Latin  reflgo  supine  rcfixum  (re  figo,  to  fix  again). 

Ee-flect',  to  deliberate,  to  show  in  a  looking-glass,  to  throw  back 
rays  of  light  or  heat ;  reflect'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  reflect'ed-ly, 
reflect'.ing,  reflect'ing-ly,  reflect-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  e, 
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polished  glass  or  metal  surface  for  reflecting  light  or 
heat ;  [ray]  reflect'-ent,  the  [ray]  descendant  bent  back. 
(The  following  are  spelt  in  two  ways.) 
Reflection,  re.flek.sliun,  deliberation,  consideration ; 
Reflexion,  re.Jleli.shnn,  the  bending  back  of  rays. 
Reflect-ible  or  Reflex-ible,  capable  of  reflexion. 
Reflective,  re.jlek'.tw,  deliberative,  thoughtful ; 
Reflexive,   re.flex'.w,  bending-back    [rays] ;    reflectivc-ly, 

reflective-ness ;  reflexive-ly,  reflexive-ness. 
Reflex'ibility;  reflexed,  re.Jlext'  (see  reflected). 
Latin  reflecto  supine  reflexum  (re  flecto,  to  bend  back). 
French  reflexion,  rejlecteur,  reflexible,  reflexibilU6. 

Refluent,  ref'Jlu.ent,  ebbing,  flowing  back.     (Latin  refluens.) 

Re'flex,  sympathetic,  curved  backwards.  Reflex  action  [of 
muscles],  acting  (without  the  motive  power  of  the  will) 
in  sympathy  with  some  other  part  of  the  body. 

Re'-flux,  the  ebb  or  backward  movement  of  the  tide,  &c. 

French  reflux,  ebb ;  Latin  re-fluo  supine  fluxum,  to  flow  back. 
Re'-forge"    (2    syl.),    to    forge    again;     re'-forged"    (2    syl.), 

re'-forg"-ing  (R.  xix.),  re'-forg"-er.     (Fr.  re-forger.) 
Reform,  re.form',  amendment,  to  amend;   re'-form",  to  form 
anew;    reformed'  (2  syl.),  reform'-ing,  reform'-er,  re'- 
formed"  (2  syl.),  re'-form"-ing,  re'-forin"-er. 
Reform'-ahle ;  reformative,  re.for'.ma.tw. 
Reformation,  ref  for. may". shun,  amendment. 
The  Reformation,  that  change  in  the  Anglican   church 

which  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Reformatory,  phi.  reformatories  (R.  xliv.),  re.for'.ma-to.rlz, 
a  house  where  evil  doers  (especially  the  young)  are  sent 
with  the  view  of  reforming  their  character. 
Latin  rSformatio,  rS-formare,  to  form  anew. 
Re-fract.    Reflect.    Refraction.    Reflexion. 

Refract',  to  break  a  ray  [of  light  or  heat]  so  as  to  cause  it 

to  deviate  from  a  straight  line. 

(When  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  a  window-pane  it  is  refracted. 
In  an  L  the  bottom  stroke  would  represent  the  down  stroke 
refracted,  the  column  of  a  Y  would  represent  the  same  thing.) 
Reflect,  to  bend  a  ray  [of  light  or  heat]  back  to  the  plane 
from  which  it  proceeds,  though  not  necessarily  to  the 
same  spot  in  that  plane. 

(When  we  stand  before  a  looking-glass,  the  rays  proceeding  from  our 
face  strike  the  glass  and  are  reflected  back  to  our  eyes,  but  the  left 
side  becomes  the  right  and  the  right  the  left.  In  a  V  one  of  the 
strokes  would  represent  the  other  reflected.) 
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Eefraction,  re.frak'.shun,  the  deviation  of  rays  [of  light  or 

heat]  caused  by  their  being  refracted  or  broken. 
Reflexion,  the  rebound  of  rays  [of  light  or  heat]  towards 

the  plane  from -which  they  proceed. 

Eefract'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  ref ract'-ing ;  refract-ive,  re.frak'.Civ. 
Refractory,  re.frak'.to.ry,  breaking  through  the  bounds  of 
decorum,  obstinate  and  hence  difficult  of  fusion  ;  refrac- 
tori-ly,  re.frcik'.to.ri.ly ;  refractori-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Lat.  refractio,  re-fringfte  [frango]  sup.  refradum  (frango,  to  break.) 
Refragable.     Refrangible.     (Mark  the  -able  and  -ible.) 
Refragable,  re.frug'.a.b'l,  capable  of  being  gainsaid. 
Refrangible,  rc.frun'.ji.b'l,  capable  of  being  refracted. 
Latin  refrtlgabttis,  re-fr&gari,  to  gainsay  (fr&go,  to  make  a  cracking 

noise,  as  when  a  solid  substance  cracks  or  bursts,  fragor.) 
Re-fresh',  to  revive  vigour,  to  cool,  to  improve  by  new  touches; 
refreshed'  (2  syl.),  refresh'-ing.     Refresh'-er,  a  fee  to  a 
barrister  to  insure  attention  or  expedition.      Refresh' - 
ment,  food  or  rest  to  invigorate  after  fatigue. 
Old  English  fersc,  fresh,  with  re-;  French  rafraichir,  &c. 
Re-frigerate,  rS.fridg'.e.rate,  to  cool;  re-frig'erat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
re-frig'erat-ing    (R.   xix.),   refrig'erat-or    (R.   xxxvii.); 
refrigeratory,  re.fridg'.e.ra.t'ry ;  refrigerat-ive,  -e.ra.Vai. 
Refrigeration,  re.fridg'.c. ray". shun ;  refrigerant,  -e.rant. 
Latin  refrige 'ratio,  refrigerator,  -tSrius,  refrlgtnire  (frlgus,  cold). 
Re-fuge,  ref'fuge,  a  retreat,  a  place  of  safety ;  refuge-less. 
Refugee,  ref'fu.dje',  one  who  seeks  safety  in  another  coun  f  ry. 
City  of  refuge,  plu.  cities  of  refuge,  sit'tiz...  (Jos.  xx.  7,  8). 
Re-fulgent,  re.fiil'.djent  (-fill  to  rhyme  with  dull  not  with  piiJD, 

shining;  reful'gent-ly,  retTil'geuce  (3  syl.),  rofiil'gcucy. 
Lat.  rCfulgens  gen.  rffulgentis,  refulgenlia,  nj/wfy  Iieeii). 

R6-fund',   to  repay,  to  restore;    re'-fund",   to  invest  again; 

refund'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  rcfund'-ing ;    re'-fund"-ed,  &c. 
Lat.  re-fundo,  to  pour  back,  to  refund  ;  Fr.  fonds,  public  money. 
Re-furbish,    re' '.fur" '.bish,   to    brighten   or   furbish   up   again; 

re-fur'bished  (3  syl.),  re-fur'bish-ing,  re-fur'bish-er. 
Fr.  re  fourlir,  fvurbisseur  (Lat  furnvs,  i.e.  furcus,  a  furnace,  from 
furveo,  to  grow  hot).    "  Furbish,"  like  bran-new,  means  ' '  bright  by 
burning  heat."    The  two  words  illustrate  each  other. 

Refuse,  (noun)  ref  fuze,  (verb)  re.fuze'.    Refuge,  ref'fuge. 

Refuse,  rubbish,  odds  and  ends  rejected.    Refuse',  to  deny; 

refused,  re.fuzed';  refus-ing,  re.fu'.ziiig ;  ref us'-er. 
Refus-al,  re.fu'.zul;  refus-able,  re.fii' .za.UL 

JTr.  refus,  refusabk,  rtfuser,  rcfusew  (Lat.  re-fundo,  to  pour  back 
again  [ones  request]  hence  "not  to  accept." 
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Re-fute'  (2  83'!.),  to  controvert,  to  overthrow  by  ^argument; 

refut'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  refut'-ing,  refut'-er,  refut'-able. 
Refutation,  ref'fu.tay".shun ;   refutatory,  re.fu".ta.t'ry. 
Lat.  rtfutdtio,  rtfutatorius,  rgfutare  (futo,  to  confute).    The  original 
meaning  of  futo  is  "  to  cool  the  pot,"  and  our  slang  expression  "to 
cool  one's  courage,"  i.e.  to  allay  zeal,  is  a  similar  figure  of  speech. 

Re-gain',  to  gain  again ;  regained'  (2  syl.),  regain'-ing. 

Fr.  regagner;  Old  Eng.  re-  gyn[an\,  past  gynde,  past  part,  gyned. 
Regal,  re'.gal,  kingly,  pertaining  to  a  sovereign ;  re'gal-ly. 
Regalia,  re.gii' '.li.aJt,  insignia  of  royalty ;  rega'lian. 
Regality,  re. gal'. 1. ty.     (Lat.  regalis,  regalitas,  rex,  rcgis.) 
Regale,  re.gale',  to  entertain  with  good  cheer.     (See  Regal.) 
Regaled  (2  syl.),  regal'-ing  (R.  xix.),  regal'-er,  regale'-ment. 
Fr.  rigaler,  Span,  regalar  (Lat.  regalis,  like  a  king),  patronato  regio. 
Regard',    esteem.      Regards',    looks,    respects.      Regard',    to 
esteem,  to  attend  to,  to  observe,  to  heed;   regard'-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  regard'-ing,  regard'-er,  regard'-ful  (R.  viii.), 
regard'ful-ly,  regard'-lesg,  regard'less-ly,  -less-ness. 
Regardant,  re.gar'.dant  (in  Her,),  looking  behind. 

IN   REGARD  OP.       IN   REGARD  TO.       WlTH  F.EGARD  TO. 
IN   RESPECT  OP.       IN   RESPECT  TO.       WlTH   RESPECT  TO. 

"In  regard  of"  and  "In  respect  of"  are  modern  forms,  which  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated,  although  sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Coleridge 
and  Trench.  The  proper  forms  are  In  or  With  regard  to,  In  or 
With  respect  to.  The  error  arises  from  the  notion  that  "regard" 
and  "respect"  are  nouns,  but  in  or  with  regard,  and  in  or  icith 
respect,  are  adverbial  idiotisms  =  relatively,  respectively,  and  In 
regard  of  or  In  respect  of  is  just  as  absurd  as  in  reference  of. 

Re-gather,  re.gurh'.er,  to  gather  or  collect  again;  re-gath'ered 
(3  syl.),  regath'er-ing.    (0.  E.  gader[iari],  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od.) 

Regatta,  re.gat'.tali,  boat  and  yacht  races.     (Italian  regatta.) 

Regency,  plu.  regencies,  rc'.djen.stz.     (See  beloiv,  Regent.) 

Regenerate,  re.djen'.e.ratc,  to  renew,  (in  Theol.)  to  "be  born  of 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  conversion ;  regen'eriit-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  regen'erat-ing  (Rule  xix.)  Regeneration, 
re.djen'.e.ray".shun;  regen'erat-or;  regeneratory,  re.- 
djen'.e.ra.t'ry,  tending  to  reproduce  or  renovate. 
Lat.  reggneratio,  regenerator,  re-g(ngrare,  to  re-generate ;  Gk.  ge'nds. 

Regent,  re'.djent,  one  who  rules  for  another ;  re'gent-ship  (-ship, 

office,  rank  of).     Regency,  plu.  regencies,  re' '.djen.siz. 
Fr.  r Agent,  rtgence ;  Lat.  regens  gen.  regentis  (rego,  to  rule). 

Regicide,  redg'.i.side,  one  who  murders  a  sovereign ;  regicidal, 
redg'.i.si.dal.  (Fr.  regicide  ;  Lat.  rex  ccedo,  I  kill  a  king.) 

Re'-gild",  to  gild  again ;  re'-gild"-ed ;   regilt,  re'. gilt". 

Old  Eng.  gild[an],  past  gildede,  past  part,  gilded,  with  re-,  over  again. 

Regime  (Fr.),  ra'.zheem',  mode  of  living,  administration,  rule. 
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Regimen,  redg'i.men.     Regiment,  redg'.i.ment.     (See  lelow.) 
Regimen,  regulation  of  diet,  syntaxical  dependence  of  words. 
Latin  regimen,  government ;  rfgtmentum,  a  regiment 

Regiment,  rSdg' .i.ment,  a  body  of  soldiers.  Regimen  (see  above). 

Name  of  the  division.  Ruling  officer.  Second  in  command. 

A  company..    ..    Captain Lieutenant. 

A  battalion ..     ..    Commandant      ..     ..    Adjutant-major. 

A  regiment  ..    ..    Colonel Major. 

A  brigade     ..     ..    General  of  the  brigade,    Brigadier-general. 

or  Brigade-major. 

A  division    ..     ..    General  of  the  division.    Colonel. 
Regimental,red0'.t.m£n".ta/.  Reg'imentals,  military  uniform. 

Latin  rfgtmentum ;  French  regiment  (from  r&gfmen,  government). 
Region,  re'.djun,  territory,  district.  (Lat.  regio  gen.  regionis.) 
Register,  redg'.w.ter.  Registrar,  redg' fe.trar.  Begiatry. 

Register,  a  book  for  registries,  a  sliding-plate  in  stoves  for 
regulating  the  heat  of  a  fire,  the  compass  of  the  human 
voice  or  of  a  musical  instrument. 
Registrar,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  register  births,  deaths, 

and  marriages ;  registrar.ship  (-ship,  office  of). 
Registry  [redfj'.fis.try],  the  place  where  registers  are  kept, 

the  enrolment  in  a  register,  the  act  of  registering. 
Register,   to  enter  in   a  register ;    registered    (3  syl.), 

reg'ister-ing.     Parish  register,  for  births,  deaths,  &c. 
Registered  company,  an  association  "registered"  under  the 

"  Joint  Stock  Act,"  but  not  chartered. 
Registered  letter,  a  letter  "registered"  and  acknowledged 

by  every  person  through  whose  hands  it  passes. 
Register  office,  an  office  where  names,  etc.,  are  set  down ; 
Registrar's  office,  the  office  of  a  registrar  of  births,  &c. 
Registration,  rcdg'. jis.tr  ay". shun,  insertion  in  a  register. 
Lat.  registrarius,  registrum,  v.  rfgfro  supine  regestum,  to  register). 
Regium  donum  (Latin),  re'.dji.um  do'.num,  an  annual  grant  of 
public  money  formerly  paid  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  Ireland.  Regius  professor,  one  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Re-graft',  to  graft  again ;  re-graft'-ed,  re-graft'-ing. 

Fr.  regreffer;  Low  Lat.  -greffarius;  Ok.  grapho  (t  a  blunder). 
Re'gress,  licence  for  returning.     E'gress,  licence  for  leaving. 
E'gress  and  regress,  entrance  and  exit. 
Regressive,  re' '.gres" '.siv ,  opposite  of  pro'gress"ive. 
Regression,  re.gresh' .un,  the  act  of  returning. 
Lat.  regressio,  regressus,  v.  re-grfdior  [gradior]  sup.  gressum  (gradus). 
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Regret',  slight  degree  of  vexation  or  remorse,  to  feel  regret; 
regrett-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  regrett'-ing  (R.  iv.),  regrett'-able, 
regret'-ful  (B.  viii.),  regret'ful-ly. 

French  regret,  regrettable,  regretter;  Scotch  greet,  to  cry,  greetin. 
Regular,  reg'gu.lar,  according  to  rule,  in  good  order,  in  accord- 
ance    with    custom,    level,    symmetrical,    established ; 
reg'ular-ly.     Regularity,  reg'gu.lar'ri.ty,  method,  order. 
Regulate,  rey'gu.late,  to  put  in  order,  to  put  under  rules ; 
reg'ulat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  reg'ulat-ing  (R.  xix.),  reg'ulat-or 
(R.  xxxvii.);  regulative,  rcg'gu.la.tw,  regulating. 
Regulation,  reg'gu.lay".shun.     (Fr.  r6gulmrit£,  Lat.  regiila.) 
Re-gurgitate,  re.gur'.dji.tate,  to  he  thrown  back  [from  a  whirl- 
pool] ;  regur'gitat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  regur'gitat-ing. 
Regurgitation,  re.gur'.dji.tay".shun.     (Spanish  regurgitar.) 
Latin  gurges  gen.  gurg'dis,  a  whirlpool;  Greek  gurgathos  (Perottus). 
Re-habilitate,  re'. JiaMl' '.\.tate,  to  restore  to  former  rank  and 
privileges,  to  restore  rights  which  have  been  forfeited; 
re-habil'itfit-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  re-habil'itat-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Rehabilitation,  re'.liu.'bU'.i.tay".shun,  restoration  to... 
French  rthabiliter,  rehabilitation  (Lathi  hdbtlis,  handsome,  jocund). 

To  "rehabilitate"  is  to  make  comme  il  faut  again. 
Re'-hash",  to  hash  again;  re' -hashed"  (2  syl.),  re'-hash"-ing. 

Old  E.  hace[ari],  to  hash,  with  re- ;  Fr.  hacher,  hachis  (hache,  an  axe). 
Re-hear,  re'.heer",  to  hear  or  try  over  again;  (past  and  pant 
part.)  re-heard,  re'.hurd";  re-hear'-ing.    (0.  E.  hyr[an].) 
Re-hearse,  re.hurse',  to  recite,  to  try  over  before  a  public  per- 
formance is  made ;  re-hearsed,  re.hurst';  re-hears'-ing. 
Re-hearsal,  re.hur'.sul;  re-hears-er,  re.hur'.ser. 
Reichsrath,  nkes'.rdth,  the  imperial  parliament  of  Austria. 

(The  guttiiral  "ch"  cannot  le  expressed  by  any  English  diaractert.j 
Reign.     Rain.     Rein.     (All  rain.)    Reins. 

Reign,  the  time  during  which  a  sovereign  rules,  the  time 
during  which  anything  predominates,  to  rule,  to  predomi- 
nate ;  reigned,  raind ;   reign-ing,  ruf.ning. 
Rain,  water  from  the  clouds.     (Old  Eng.  rasgn  or  r6gen.) 
Rein,  a  bridlo- strap.     (Old  Eng.  r$ne;   Latin  retinens.) 
Reins,  the  kidneys.     (French  reins ;  Latin  ren  plu.  renes.) 
"Reign,"  Fr.  regne;  Lat.  regnum,  v.  regndre,  to  reign;  0.  E.  regel. 
Re -illuminate,  re'.U.lu".mi.natc,  to  enlighten  again ;   re'-illu"- 

minat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  re'-illu"minat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Re-illumination.  re'M.lu'.mi.nay".shun ;  re'-illu"miniit-or. 
Re-illume,  re' M.lume"  (same  meaning),  re'-illumed"  (3  syl.), 
re'.illum"-ing  (Rule  xix.)    Re-lume',  re-lumed'  (2  syl.); 
relum-ing,  re.lu'.ming  (Milton). 
Latin  re  illuminutio,  illuminator,  illuminure  (lumen,  light). 
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Re-imburse,  re'.im.burse",  to  refund,  to  return  what  has  been 

expended;  re'-imbursed." (3  syl.), re'-iinburs"-ing  (E.  xix.) 

Re'-imburse"-ment ;  re'-imburs"-er.     (French  rembourser.) 

Bourse  is  a  purse,  im-bourse  to  put  into  one's  purse,  re-  back. 

Re'-import",  to  import  again ;    re'-import"-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

re'-import"-ing.     Re-importation,  re'-im.por.tay".shuni 
Fr.  rt importer,  reimportation;  Lat.  re  im[in]portdre,  to  bring-in  again. 
Re-impose,  re'.im.pvze",  to  impose  again;  re'-imposed"  (3  syl.), 

re-iinpos-ing,  re'.im.pu".zing.     Reimposition,  -zish'.un. 
Latin  re  imp&sUio,  re  im[in]pono,  to  put  on,  i.e.  impose  on,  again. 
Rein.    Rain.     Reign.    (All  rain.)    Reins. 

Rein,  the  strap  of  a  bridle.      The  reins,  "ribbons"  fur 
guiding  horses,  the  kidneys.      Rein,  to  govern  by  the 
reins,  to  control,  to  restrain;   reined  (1  syl.);   rein-ing, 
niln'.ing ;  rein'-less,  without  reins.    To  rein  in,  to  duel.. 
To  give  the  reins  to,  to   allow   unrestrained  freedom. 
To  take  the  reins,  to  control.    To  hold  a  tight  rein  over. 
Rain,  water  from  the  clouds.     (Old  Eng.  rcegn  or  r£gcn.) 
Reign,  government,  to  rule.     (Fr.  regne,  Lat.  regnare.) 
Reins,  the  kidneys.     (Fr.  reins ;  Lat.  ren,  plu.  renes.) 
"  Rein,"  Old  Eng.  rene;  Lat.  rttlnens;  FT.  retenir,  to  rein-in. 
Rc -incorporate,  re-m.kor".po.rate,  to  incorporate  again;    re- 

incor'porat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  re-incor'porat-ing  (E.  xix.) 
Re-incorporation,  re'-in.kor'.po.rai/".x]ti}ii. 
Latin  re  incorporatio,  incorpordre  (corpus,  a  body),  to  embody. 
Reindeer,  rain'-deer,  one  of  the  deer  kind.     (0.  E.  randcrir.) 
Ro'-inhab"it,  to  inhabit  again;   ro'-inhab"it-ed  (Eule  xxx;i.1, 
ro'-inhab"it-ing.     (Latin  re  inMbltdre,  htilnto,  to  dwell.) 
Re-inquire,  re'.in.kwirc",  to   inquire   again;    rC'-inquired"  (•'> 
syl.),  re'-inquir"-ing  (E.  xix.);  re-inquiry,  re'.ln.kwi".ry. 
Latin  re  inquirtre  (i)i  qucero,  to  search  into) ;  French  enquirer. 
Reins,  rains,  the  kidneys.     (Fr.  reins ;  Lat.  rencs,  [see  Rein].) 
Ru'-insert",  to  insert  again;  r6'-insert"-ed,  ro'-insert"-ing. 
Re-insertion  (not  -sion,  Eule  xxxiii.),  re,'.in.ser".sliiin. 
Lat.  insero  supine  insertum,  to  put  in  (not  ins&ro  supii; 
sow  in  or  ingraft).    One  is  m  n-tum  ;  Greek  liciro;  the 

other  is  sfro,  sevi,  satum;  Greek  s^'iro. 

Re' -inspect",  to  inspect  again;    re'-inspect"-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.), 

rc'-inspect"-ing.     Re-inspection,  rc'.m.spek".s1iun. 
Latin  re  inspectio,  in-specto,  to  look  into  (freq.  of  inspicio). 
Re-inspirit,    re,'.~in.spir"rU,    to    add    fresh    vigour    or    spirit; 

re-inspir'it-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  re-inspir'it-ing. 
Latin  re  in-spJro,  to  breathe  into  again,  to  give  fresh  breath  to. 
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Re-install,  re'.in.stawl",  to  install  again;  re'-installed"  (3  syl.), 

re'-install"-ing  (Rule  iv.),  re'-instal"-ment. 
Re-installation,  re'.m.sta.lay"-shun. 

French  reinstaller,  reinstallation  ;  German  installiren,  installation. 
(As  the  double  I  has  been  restored  to  "install"  it  should  be  pre- 
served in  installment  also.) 

Re'-instate"  (3  syl.),  to  restore  to  office  or  dignity  ;  re'-instat"-ed  ; 
re'-instat"-ing  ;   re'-instate"-ment.     (Lat.  re  in  status.) 
Re'-instruct",  to  instruct  anew;  re'-instruct"-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.); 

re'-instruct"-ing.     He-instruction,  rc'.m.struk"shun. 
Lat.  re  instructio,  in-strue're  sup.  -structum,  to  draw  up  in  ranks  again. 
Re-insure  (better  re-assure),  re'-ln.shure",   to    assure    again  ; 
re-insured,  re'-%n.shured"  ;  re-insuring,  rc'-in.shure".ing. 
Reinsurance,  re'.in.shure".ance,  reassurance. 
French  re  assurer  ;  Latin  re  ad  securus,  to  make  secure  again. 
The  Latin  insecurus  means  "  insecure,"  not  secure. 
Re-inter,   re'-in.ter",   to    inter   again;    re'-interred"  (3  syl.); 
re'-interr"-ing  (R.  iv.)  ;  re"-inter"-ment.     (Lat.  in  terra.) 
Re  -interrogate,  re'-ln.ter"ro.gate,  to  interrogate  again  ; 

re-inter'rogat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  re-inter'rogat-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Re-interrogation,  re'-in.ter'ro.gay".slmn. 
Latin  re  interrogdtio,  interrogare  (inter  rogo,  to  ask  questions). 
Re-introduce,  re'-in'.tro.d€ise",  to  introduce  again  ; 

re'-introduced"  (4  syl.),  re-introduc-ing  (R.  xix.),  -du'.sing. 
Re-introduction,  re'-m'.tro.duk".shiin. 
Latin  re  introductio,  intro-ducire,  to  lead  in  ;  French  rdintroduire. 
Re'-invest",  to  invest  again;    re'-invest"-ed,  re'-invest"-ing, 

re'-invest"-ment.     (Latin  re  investio,  vestis  a  robe.) 
Re-investigate,   re'-'in.ves".ti.gate,  to   search   into   again;   re- 
invest'igat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  re-invest'igat-ing   (R.  xix.), 
re-invest'igat-or.     Re-investigation,  -ves.ti.gay".shun. 
Latin  re  investlgalio,  investlgdre  (vestlgta,  a  slot). 
Re-invigorate,  -in.vig".o.rate,  to  renew  vigour;  re-invigorat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  re-invig'orat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Re-invigoration,  re'-in.vig'.o.  ray".  shun,  reanimation;   re- 

invig'orat-or,  Rule  xxxvii.     (Latin  vigor,  vigour.) 
Re-issue,  re'.ws".su,  a  new  issue,  to   issue  again  ;    re-issued, 
re'  .iss"  .sude  ;  re-issu-ing,  re'  .iss"  .su.ing  (verbs  ending  in 
any  two  vowels,  except  -ue,  retain  both  before  -ing.} 
French  issue,  an  outlet,  v.  issir,  issu,  born  ;  Latin  ex-ire,  to  go  out. 
Re-iterate,  re'-tf'.e.rate,  to  repeat  often  ;  re-it'erat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

re-it'erat-ing  (R.  xix.)    Re-itera'tion,  -shun. 
Latin  relteratio,  reltSrare  (lUrum,  again,  re  tWrum,  again  and  again). 
Eeiter,  Righter,  Writer  (all  rl'.ter). 

Reiter,  rl'.ter,  a  trooper,  a  free-lance.     The  German  cavalry 
in  the  middle  ages  went  in  France  by  the  name  of  reiters. 
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Eight-er,  one  who  puts  things  right.     (Old  Eng.  relitere.} 
Writer,  rl'.ter,  an  author.     (Old  Eng.  writcre,  v.  wri f  [««].) 
"  Keiter,"  German  reiter,  a  horseman,  a  mounted  soldier. 
Rt'-ject',    to    decline,    to    refuse ;     re-jecf  -ed    (Rale    xxxvi.), 
re-ject'-ing.    Rejection,  re.jek'.shiin;  rejective,  -jek'.tiv. 
Lat.  rejedio,  re-jlclo  [  jaclo]  supine  rejectum,  to  fling  back  again. 
Ee-joice'  (2  syl.),  to  exult,  to  feel  delight;    re-joiced'  (2  syl.), 

re-joic'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  rejoic'ing-ly,  re  joic'-er. 
French  joie,  v.  rttjouir;  Latin  gaudtum,  v.  gaudere,  to  rejoice. 
Eejoin',   to   go    back   to,   to  join    again;    rejoined'   (2   syl.), 
re-join'-ing.     Exjunction,  re.jiink' .shun,  a  fresh  junction. 
Eejoinder,  re.join'.der  (in  Law),  the  defendants  reply  to  the 

plaintiff's  replication,  a  reply  to  an  objection. 
French  rejoindre ;  Latin  rejungo,  -junctio,  -junctura,  -junctor. 
EC-judge',  to  judge  again ;  re -judged'  (2  syl.),  rejudg'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Ee-judg'-ment  (verbs  ending  in  -dge  drop  -e  before  -merit.) 
French  rejuger  fjuge)  ;  Latin  judlcdre,  judex  genitive  judlcis. 
Ee-kindle,  re.km'.d'l,  to  kindle  anew ;  re-kin'dled,  re-kin'dling. 

Welsh  cynnud,  fuel,  cynneuad,  a  kindling,  v.  cynneu  with  re-. 
Ee-knit,  re'.mt",  to  knit  over  again  ;  re-knltt'-ed,  reknitt'-ing, 

R.  iv.     (0.  E.  cnytt[an],  past  cnytte,  past  part,  ge-cnyt.) 
Ee-land',  to  land  again,  to  put  on  shore  again;    re-land'-ed 

(R.  xxxvi.),  re-land'-ing.     (Old  Eng.  land,  with  re-.) 
Ee-lapse'  (2  syl.),  a  falling  back  from  convalescence,  to  fall  back 

from  convalescence ;  re-lapsed'  (2  syl.),  re-laps'-ing. 
Latin  rilabor,  relapsus  (labor,  to  slip  or  slide,  re-,  back). 
Be-late'  (2  syl.),  to  narrate,  to  give  particulars,  to  refer  [to]  ; 
relat'-ed,  told,  allied  by  marriage  or  blood;    relat'-ing 
(Rule  xix.) ;  relat'-er  (better  relat-or),  one  who  relates. 
Eelation,  re.lay' '.shun,  a  narration,  a  kinsman  or  woman; 

relation-ship  (-ship,  office,  condition  of) ;   relation-al. 
Eelative,  rel'.ii.tlv,  respecting,  one  connected  by  blood  or 
marriage,    one    of   the    parts    of   speech ;     relative-ly, 
relative-ness.    Eelative  terms,  as  servant  and  master, 
husband  and  wife,  uncle  and  aunt,  king  and  subject. 
Latin  rttatio,  rfldtlmim,  rfldtor;  French  relation,  relatif  (re  feroj. 
Ee-lax',  to  loosen :  relaxed'  (2  syl.),  re-lax' -ing ;  relax'ative,  .tie. 
Relaxation.     Eecreation.     Diversion.     Amusement. 

Eelaxation,  re'. lax. a". shun,  unstringing  the  bent  bow. 
Recreation,  rek'kre.a.shiin,  restoration  of  exhausted  vigour. 
Diversion,  dl.ver" .shiin,  turning  the  mind  away  from  work. 
Amusement,   a.muze' '.ment,   substitution    of   pleasure    for 

work,  a  musis  [suspension]  from  severe  study. 
.Relaxation,  r el'. ax. a". shun,  respite  from  work. 
Latin  rflaxutio,  rilaxare  (laxo,  to  loosen) ;  Fr.  relaxation  (Medic.) 
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Relay,  (noun)  re'.lay,  (verb)  re.lay'  (Eule  1.) 

Re' .lay  [of  horses],  fresh  horses  supplied  to  continue  a  jour- 
ney, a  fresh  horse  previously  provided  to  join  a  hunt,  &c. 
Ee.lay',  to  lay  down  again ;  re-laid',  re-lay'-ing. 
Old  English  lecg[ari\,  past  legde,  past  part,  ge-led  or  ge-legd  with  re-. 
Ee-lease,  re.lece',  freedom  from  restraint  or  bondage,  liberation 
from  an  obligation,  to  set  free  from  bondage  or  obliga- 
tion ;  released,  re.leest';  re-leas'-ing,  release'-ment. 
French  re  laisser  (not  reldcher,  as  is  usually  given),  to  let  go. 
Relegate,  rel'.e.gate,  to  banish,  to  send  away,  to  dispose  of  else- 
where; rel'egat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  rel'egat-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Relegation,  rcl' .e.gay" .shun.    Latin  relegatio,  relegate.) 
This  word  should  be  rS.le?  .gate,  v.  lego,  legare,  not  Ugo,  Ugfre. 
Relent,  to  become  less  severe,  to  have  mercy  on  one  ill-used ; 
relent'-ed,  relent'-ing,  relent'-less,   relent'less-ly,   re- 
lentless-ness, relent'-er.  (Lat.  lentus  slow,  not  lenis  mild.) 
The  idea  is  to  "  slacken  the  speed  of  pursuit,"  in  allusion  to  the  chase 
of  avengers  of  blood.    Lat.  relentesco,  to  run  slower  and  slower. 

Re-let',  (past  and  past  part.)  relet,  to  let  [on  lease]  again. 
Old  English  b$i[an],  to  allow,  past  Ut,  past  part,  letten,  with  re-. 
Relevant    (not    revelant),    rel'.e.vant,    pertinent,    applicable; 
rel'evant-ly ;  relevance,  re  I'.e.vance  ;  rel'evancy. 

Lat.  r£l£vans  gen.  relevantis,  r<!l£vdre,  to  relieve,  to  lighten.    A  rele- 
vant remark,  relieves  or  aids  or  helps  to  support  the  argument. 

Reliable,   rS.ll'.u.ble,  that  may  be  relied   on;    reli'able-ness, 

reli'ably.  Reliance,  re.li'.ance.  Reliant,  re.ll'.ant. 
Dean  Alford  objects  to  the  adj.  reliable  because  the  verb  is  rely-on, 
and  therefore,  he  says,  the  adj.  should  be  rely-on-able,  but  we  have 
many  similar  words  to  bear  it  countenance :  thus,  we  respond-to, 
but  our  adj.  is  responsible  ;  we  dispense-with,  but  our  adj.  is  dis- 
pensable; we  depend-on,  but  our  adj.  is  dependable ;  we  agree-with, 
but  our  adjs.  are  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  &c.  (See  Rely.) 

Rel'ic  (not  relict),  a  corpse.     Rel'ict  (not  relic),  a  widow. 

Relic,  rel'.ik,  that  which  is  left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of 
the  rest.     Relics,  rel'-lks,  the  body  of  a  deceased  person, 
the  remains  of  "  saints,"  the  remains  of  something  belong- 
ing to  a  deceased  person,  as  part  of  a  garment,  &c. 
Relict,  rel'.ikt,  a  widow ;  relict'-ed,  land  left  bare. 
"  Belie,"  Lat.  reliquiae,  relics.    "  Eelict,"  Lat.  relictus,  left  behind. 
Relief,  plu.  reliefs  (Eule  xxxix.)    Relieve,  3  sing,  relieves. 
Relief,  re.leef,  mitigation,  help,  dismission  of  a  sentinel 
from  his  post,  the  appearance  of  projection  in  painting, 
the  projection  of  figures  from  a  plane. 
Relieve,     re.leev'    (verb);     relieves,    re.leevz';     relieve 
re.leevd';  reliev-ing,  re.lee'.ving ;  reliev-er,  re.lee'.ver. 
Relieving  officer,  one  to  whom  paupers  apply  for  "relie 
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Relievo,  plu.  relievos  or  relievi  (a  blunder  for  the  Italian 
rilSvo  or  riligvo),  relf.i.u".vo  or  re.lee'.vo,  sculpture  or 
cuttings  in  which  the  design  projects  from  the  surface. 
Intaglio,  in.tal'yo,  a  gem  or  stone  with  a  design  cut 
into  the  suhstance.  Alto-relievo,  high  relief,  when  the 
figures  project  from  the  surface  more  than  half  "  the 
round."  Mezzo  relievo,  med'.zo  re.li.a.vo,  when  the 
figures  project  from  the  surface  half  "  the  round." 
Basso  relievo,  low  relief,  when  the  figures  project  from 
the  surface  less  than  half  "  the  round." 
Fr.  relevcr,  relief  (Sculpt.);  Ital.  rilevo  or  rilievo;  Lat.  relevilre. 
Re-light, re'. lite", to  rekindle;  re-light'-ed(R.xxxv.),relight'-ing. 

Old  Eng.  liht[ari],  past  lihttc,  past  part,  lihted  (g  interpolated). 
Religion,  re.Kdy'.un,  the  sacred  creed  and  rites  of  a  people; 

religion'-ist,  a  partisan  of  religious  dogmas  and  forms. 
Religious,  re.lidg'.us;  religious-ly,  religious-ness. 
Religieux,  fern,  religieuse,  plu.  fern,  religieuses  (French), 

re.lce'.zhe'u,  a  monk  or  friar;  re.lec'.zhe'uze. 
Lat.  rfllglo,  rtltgiosus,  v.  rtllgo,  to  bind.    Religion  means  "  a  bond." 
Relinquish,  rc.Kn'.kivish,  to  leave,  to  abandon;   relinquished 
(.!  syl.), relinquish  ing,  relin'qiiish-er.  Relinquish  ment. 
Latin  re-linquo,  to  leave  behind,    (-ink,  to  make  or  cause  to.) 
Reliquary,  plu.  reliquaries,  rel'.i.kwu.nz,  a  casket  for  relics. 
Reliquise,  rt'.l'ik'.lnn.ii,  relics,  organic  remains;    (in  Sot.) 

the  remains  of  withered  leaves  attached  to  a  plant. 

French  reliquiaire;  Latin  reliquiae  (relinquo,  to  leave  behind). 

Re-liquidate,  re—lik'kwi.date,  to  liquidate  again  ;  ro-liq'uidat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  re-liq'uidat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Reliquidation,  rc-rtk'kwl.d<itj".sliiin,  repayment  of  debts. 
French  liquidation,  liquider ;  Latin  Kqulddre  (llquare,  to  melt). 
Relish,  rtr.inh,  something  taken  with  food   to  make  it  more 
palatable,  a  liking,  to  like,  to  have  a  taste  for;  rel'ished 
(2  syl.),  rel'ish-ing ;  rel'ish-able,  palatable. 
Fr.  re  lecher,  to  lick  up,  to  lick  ;  Gk.  Icicho,  to  lick  up  or  lick. 
Re-load,    (past)    re-loaded,    (past   part.)    re-laden,    re-lode', 
re.lr/.ded,  re-ld'.d'n,  to  load  again;  re-load-ing,  -lO'.dintj. 
Old  Eng.  hlad[an],  past  Mod,  past  part,  hlueden,  with  re-,  again. 
Reluctant,  reMk'.tant,  unwilling,  averse;  reluc'tant-ly. 
Reluctance,  re.luk'.tance;  reluc'tancy. 
Latin  reluctant  genitive  reluctantis,  reluctari  (lucta,  a  struggle). 
Relume,  re.liime',  to  kindle  again,  to  enlighten  again;  relumed' 

(-•>•  syl.),  relum'-ing,  Rule  xix.     (Latin  rehlmlno.) 
Rely,  re.ly  (followed  by  on  or  upon),  to  depend  [on] ;   relies, 

rf-.lize';  relied,  re.llde';  rely'-ing,  reli'er  (Rule  xi.) 
Reliable,  re.li'.a.b'l.     (See  Reliable. ) 
Old  English  letfg[an],  past  ?««'(/,  past  part,  logcn,  with  re-. 
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Remain,  rS.mane',  to  stay  behind ;  remained  (2  syl.),  remain-ing. 
Remain'dcr.     Remains'.     Rem'nant. 

Remainder,  the  balance  left  when  a  divisor  does  not 

exactly  measure  the  dividend,  surplus,  what  is  left. 
Remains,  the  residue  of  something  destroyed  or  lost. 
Remnant,  the  fag  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  of  an  army. 
Latin  rSman&re;  Greek  m&nd,  to  stay,  to  remain. 
Re-make,  (past  and  past  part.)  re-made,  re.muke',  re.maid',  to 

make  anew;  re-mak'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Old  Eng.  mac[ian],  past  macode,  past  part,  macod,  with  re-,  again. 
Re-mand',  to  send  back  to  jail  for  further  examination  on  a 

future  day;  remand'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  reinand'-ing. 
Latin  rffmanddre,  to  commit  to  one's  charge  again. 
He-mark',    an    observation,    a    comment,    to    notice,   to    say; 

re-marked'  (2  syl.),  remark'-ing,  remark'-er. 
Eemark'-able,  worthy  notice ;  remark'ably,  -able-ness. 
French  remarquer,  remarquable;  Old  Eng.  mearc[ian],  with  re-. 
Re-marry,  re'-mur"ry,  to  marry  again ;  re-marries,  re'-mar"r\s 
(Rule    xi.),    re-married,     re'-mar"rcd ;      remarry -ing, 
re'.mar"ry.ing.    Remarriage,  re.mur'ridge. 
The  double  r  in  "marry"  is  quite  indefensible. 
Fr.  marier,  mariage ;  Low  Lat.  maritagium ;  Lat.  mas,  marts. 
To  marry  is  to  take  to  oneself  a  husband  (marttus). 

Re-measure,    re-mezh'.ur,   to    measure    grain ;     re-measured, 

-mezh'.urd;  re-meas'ur-ing.  (Fi.mesurer,  Lat. mensurdre.) 

Remedy,  phi.  remedies  (Rule  xliv.),  rem'.e.diz,  a  cure,  to  cure; 

remedied,  rem'.e.ded;  rem'edy-ing. 
Remedial,  rS.mee'.diM.    Remediable,  re.mee'.dl.a.b'l. 
Remedial,  tending  to  cure  or  remedy ;  remedial-ly. 
Remediable,    capable    of    being    cured    or    remedied; 

reme'diable-ness,  reme'diably. 

Remediless,  re.med'.i.less ;  remed'iless-ness,  remed'iless-ly. 
Latin  r&me'dium,  remitdiCdis,  remtfdidlrUis,  v.  r&mgdio. 
Re-melt',  to  melt  again ;  re-melt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  re-melt'-ing1; 

(past  part.)  re-melt'-ed  or  re-molten,  re— mule' .ten. 
Old  English  melt[ari\,  past  tnealt,  past  part,  molten,  with  re-. 
Remember,  re.mem'.ber,  to  recollect;  remembered,  re.mem'.berd; 
remem'ber-ing,  remem'ber-er.     Remembrance,  -branse; 
remembranc-er,  re.mem'.briin.ser,  a  recorder. 
Fr.  rememorer,  Old  Fr.  remembrance;  Lat.  rem£mdrdri  fmimor). 
Re-mind',  to  put  another  in  mind  of  [something] ;  remind'.ed, 

remind'-ing,  remind'- er.     (Old  Eng.  mynd,  with  re-.) 
Reminiscence,  rem'.i.nis". sense,  recollection. 

French  reminiscence;  Latin  rimlniscentia,  v.  rfmlniscor. 
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Eemiss,  re.miss',  negligent,  inattentive  to  duty;    remiss'-ly, 

remiss'-ness.     Remiss'-ible,  that  may  be  passed  over. 
Eemission,  rS.mish' .un,  pardon,  cessation ;  remissive,  -siv. 
Remit,  re.mlt',  to  relax,  to  absolve ;  remitt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
remitt'-ing  (11.  iv.),  remitt'.er,  remitt'-al;  remitt'-ance, 
sending  money,  &c.,  to  some  one  at  a  distance  (R.  xxiv.) 
Remitt'-ent,  alternately  increasing  and  diminisbing;   re- 

mitt'ent-ly.     More  often  intermittent,  -mittent-ly. 
Remittance  and  remittent  are  inconsistent,  one  being  the  first  Latin 
conj.  and  the  other  the  third.    "  llemittance"  should  be  rcmittenc < . 
Latin  rCmissio,  rtfmittens  gen.  rgmittentis,  re-mitto,  to  send  back, 
hence  to  send  away,  to  release,  to  forgive. 

Re-mix',  to  mix  again;  remixed,  re.mixt',  (past  part.)  remixt. 

Latin  remisceo  supine  remixtum,  to  mix  over  again. 
Remnant,  rem'.nant.    Remain'der.     Remains'. 

Remnant,  the  fag  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  of  an  army. 
Remain'der,  what  remains  over  the  required  quantity. 
Remains,  the  debris  of  a  ruin,  what  remains  of  a  dead  body. 
The  spelling  of  remnant  is  abnormal ;  Latin  remanens,  gen.  -entis. 
Re-model,  re-mod'. el,  to  model  again ;  remodelled,  re— mod'. eld; 
remod'ell-ing,  remod'ell-er  (Rule  iii.,  -EL). 

All  but  six  words  ending  in  -el  (not  accented  on  the  last  syl.),  double 
the  -J  on  receiving  a  postfix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

The  exceptions  are  an'gcl  (angel'-ic),  clian'nel  (channeled),  ehis'el 
(chiseled),  impannel  (impanueled,  hut  panel  makes  panelled,  one 
n  and  double  I),  hansel  (hanseled),  and  parallel  (paralleled). 
There  are  about  fifty  the  other  way. 

Remonstrate,   re. mon'. strut  e,  to   expostulate;    remon'strat-ed 
(R.   xxxvi.),   remon'strat-ing   (R.    xix.),    remon'strat-or 
(R.  xxxvii.),  remon'strant ;  remonstrance,  -mon'.stranse. 
Fr.  remonstrance ;  Lat.  re  monstrdre  (mdnfo,  to  advise),  to  point  back. 
Remorse,  re.morse',  contrition ;  remorse'-ful,  remorseful-ly. 
Remorse-less,  remorse'less-nesa,  rernorse'less-ly. 
Latin  remordeo  supine  remorsum,  to  bite,  vex,  or  eat  away. 
Re-mote' (2  syl.), distant;  remote'-ly,  remote-ness.  (Lat.remcJtus.) 
Re  -mould',  to  mould  anew ;  remould'-ed,  remould'-ing. 

"Welsh  mold,  v.  moldio,  with  the  particle  re-  prefixed. 
Remove,  re.moov',  to  change  place;   removed,  re.moovd';   re- 
mov-ing  (R.  xix.),  re.moov' -ing ;  remov-er,  re.moov'. er ; 
remov-able,  re.moov'.a.b'l  (only  verbs  in  -ce  and  -ge  retain 
the  -e  before  -able).    Removability,  re.moo'.va.bir.i.ly. 
Removal,  re.moo'.vul,  dismission  from  a  post,  change  of  place. 
The  termination  -ove  has  three  distinct  sounds : 

(1)  =  ove  :  clove,  cove,  drove,  grove,  hove,  rove,  stove,  strove,  throve,  wove. 

(2)  =  uv:  dove,  glove,  love,  slwve. 

(3)  =  oov :  move,  prove,  and  their  compounds.  .  (Fr.  mou-,  prou-.) 
Latin  remdveo  supine  remotum,  to  remove ;  French  mouvement. 
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Re-munerate,  re.mu'.ne.rate,  to  reward;  reimi'nerat-ed(R.  xxxvi.), 

remu'nerat-ing  (R.  xix.),  remu'nerat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Remuneration,    re.mu'.ne.ray".shun ;    remunerative,    re,- 

mu'.ne.ra.iiv  ;  remuneratory,  re.mu'.ne.ra.t'ry. 
Remunerable,  re.mu'.ne.ra.Vl,  fit  to  be  rewarded. 
Latin  remungratlo,  remun&rator,  v.  remunSrdre  (munus,  a  gift). 
Renascent,  re.nus'.sent,  rising  up  again ;  renascence,  -nils'. sense ; 
renas'cency,  renas'cible.  (Lat.  renascens,  gen.  renascentis.) 

Re-navigate,  re-nuv'.i.gate,  to  navigate  again;  re-nav'igat-ed, 
re-nav'igat-ing  (R.  xix.)  Renavigation,  -nav' .i.gay" .slum. 
Latin  rttnavlgatio,  re-ndvlgdre,  to  renavigate  (navis,  a  ship). 
Rencounter,  ren.koun'..tcr,  incident,  event.     (French  rencontre.) 
Rend,  (past  and  past  part.)  rent,  to  tear.  Rent,  price  for  tenancy. 
Rend,  a  split,  a  tear  [tare'] ;  rend'-er,  rend'-able. 
.  Old  Eng.  hrend[ari\  or  rend[an\,  past  rende,  past  part,  rended. 
Ren'der,  to  restore,  to  deliver ;  rendered,  ren'.derd ;  ren'der-ing, 

ren'der-er,  ren'der-able.     (Ital.  rcndere,  Lat.  reddere.) 
Rendezvous  (French),  ralm' .da.voo'  (not  ren'.de.voo,  Worcester), 

a  place  of  muster  or  meeting,  an  appointed  meeting. 
"We  call  the  plu.  raJyn' .da.vooz,  b^it  the  odious  plu.  rendezvouses  given 
in  some  dictionaries  is  inadmissible.    (Rcivlez  vous,  show  yourself.) 

Renegade,  ren'.e.gdde,  an  apostate,  a  turncoat;  renegado,  pin. 

renegadoes  (Rule  xlii.),  rcn'.e.gah".doze  (Spanish). 
RG-nerve'  (2  syl.),  to  give  new  vigour  to;  re-nerved'  (2  syl.), 
re-nerv'-ing,  R.  xix.     (Lat.  nervus,  a  nerve ;  Gk.  neuron.) 
Re-nct',  to  net  over  again ;  renett'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  renett'-ing. 

Old  English  net  or  nett,  with  the  particle  re-  prefixed. 
Re-new',  to  renovate;  renewed'  (3  syl.),  renew'-iug,  renew'-er. 
Renew'-al, renew'-able.  (Q.~E.niic[iari\,ip.niwode,Tp.p.niivod.) 
Reniform,  ren'.i.form,  kidney-shaped.     (Lat.  renes,  the  kidneys.) 
Ren'net,  the  prepared  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's  stomach. 

German  reinette  ;  Old  English  ye-runnen,  to  curdle. 
Renounce,  re.nounce',  to  give  up,  to  repudiate;  renounced'  (2 
syl.);  renounc-ing,  re.noun'.sing ;  renounc-er,  -noun'.ser. 
Renounce'-ment.      Rentinciation,   re.nuri .SIM" .sliiin    (not 

rc.nuri.she.af'.sliun),  abandonment,  repudiation. 
French  renonce,  rcnonciation,  renoncemcnt ;  Latin  rgntmciare. 
Renovate,   ren'.o.vcite,  to   renew;    ren'ovat.ed  (Rule  xxxvi. 

ren'ovat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  ren'ovat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Renovation,  ren'.o.vay".shun,  restoration,  renewal. 
Latin  r^nSvaiio,  r&ndvator,  rSnGvare  (ndvus,  new,  re-,  again). 
Renown',  fame ;    renowned,  re.nound',  famed ;    renowned-1^ 
r&.noun'.ed.ly,  (Fr.  renom,  renommc ;  Lat.  nvmen,  a  name. 
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Rent,  money  paid  by  a  tenant  for  his  occupation,  a  tear  [tore], 
to  hold  as  a  tenant,  to  lease  or  let  for  a  iixed  sum  ; 
rent'.ed,  rent'.ing,  rent'-er,  rent'-able ;    rent'-al,  the 
Bum-total  of  all  the  rents  paid  to  a  landlord. 
Rent'-charge  (2  syl.),  a  yearly  charge  for  a  tenement. 
Rent'-roll  (not  rentrol),  a  list  of  rents  payable  at  stated 

times.     (Old  English  rent.     See  Rend.) 
(Rentier,  rahn'.te.a  (French),  a  proprietor,  one  who  lives  on  his 
rents,  is  a  good  word,  which  might  be  introduced.) 

Remunerate  or  Enumerate,  -nu'.m&.rate,  to  recount;  re-  or 
e-nu'merat-ed ;  re-  or  e-nu'merat-ing  (Rulexix.);  re-  or 
e-nu'merat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 

Re-  or  E-mimeration,  -nu'.me.ray".shifn,  account,  list. 
Latin  rfnAmeralio,  rgntimerdtor,  rfnUinerare  (ntimgrus,  a  number). 
Renunciation,   re.nun'.si.d".shitn  (not  re.nitn'.she.a".shun),  re- 
nouncement, abandonment.     (Sec  Renounce.) 
Re-obtain,  re'-ob.tain",  to  obtain  again;  re-obtained'  (3  syl.), 

re-obtain'-ing,  re-obtain'-ment.     (Latin  re-obtinere.) 
Re-occupy,  re-ok' kit.py,  to  occupy  again ;  re-occupies,  re-ok'kii.- 
plze ;    re-occupied,  re-ok'kfi.pide  (R.  xi.),  re-oc'cupi-er, 
re-oc'cupy-ing.     Re-occupa'tion,  re-ok'.ku.pay".shun. 
Latin  occ&patio,  occ&pare  (oc[ob]cdpto),  to  take  possession  of. 
Ku-open,    re-v'.p'n,    to    open    again;    re-opened,   re-u'.p'nd; 

re-opening.     (Old  English  open  [fan],  &c.) 
Ec-oppose,   re'-op.poze"   (not    re'.o.pdze"),   to    oppose    again ; 
re'-opposed"  (3  syl.),  re-oppos-ing  (R.  xix.),  -op. pd". zing. 
Re-opposition,  re'-op.po.zish".iin.    (Lat.  re-  op[o\ii]p5nere.) 
Rc'-ordain",  to  ordain  again ;  re'-ordained",  re'-ordain"-ing. 
Re-ordination  (mark  the  vowel  change,  ai  into  i),  -shitn. 
Latin  ordtnatio,  ordindre  (ordo  gen.  ordlnis),  to  promote,  to  order. 
Rc-or'der,  to  order  again;  re-ordered,  rc-or'.dcrd;  re-or'der-ing. 

Latin  ordo,  order,  v.  ordlor  (i.e.,  texPro  incipSre.     Voss). 
Re-organise   (Rule  xxxi.),   re-or'.gan.lze,   to    organise    again; 

re-organised,  re-or' .gun.ized ;  re-organls-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Re-organisation,  re-or'.gan.1.zay".s1i<'in. 
Fr.  reorganisation,  v.  rAorganiser  (Gk.  orgdnos,  an  organising). 
Rep  (corruption  of  rib),  a  cloth  with  a  ribbed  surface. 

Re-pacify,  re-pas'.f.fy,  to  pacify  again ;  re-pacifies,  -pas'.tfize  ; 

re-pacified,  re-pas'. i.fide  ;  re-pacify-ing,  -pas'. i.fy. ing. 
Re-pacification,  re-pas'. t.fl.kay".shiin. 
Lat.  re-  pdctficdtio,  pdctficdre  (pax-ftcto  [faclo],  to  make  peace). 
Re-pack',  to  pack  again ;  re-packed'  (2  syl.),  re-pack'.ing. 
i.^fcrman  packen,  with  re-  (Latin  pango  supine  pactum,  to  plant). 
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Re-paint',  to  paint  again ;  re-paint'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  re-paint'-ing. 

French  peintre ;  Lat.  pingo  supine  pictum,  hence  pictiira,  a  picture. 
Re-pair',  to  mend ;  repaired'  (2  syl.),  repair'-ing,  repair'-  er. 
Repair'-able,  able  to  be  repaired.    Eep'arable,  retrievable. 
Boots  and  shoes  are  repairable  or  un-repairable,  past  repairs. 
A  loss  is  reparable  or  ir-reparable,  not  to  be  retrieved. 

Repair-meiit,  the  act  of  mending  or  repairing. 
Reparation,  rep'pa.ray".shun,  restoration,  amends. 

"Repairment"  is  applied  only  to  little  jobs  of  repairs,  "reparation" 
to  larger  repairs,  as  the  reparation  of  a  church,  a  bridge,  a  house. 

Lat.  repdrdbilis,  reparatio,  reparare;  Tr.  reparable,  reparation. 

Repartee,  rep'par.tee",  a  smart  and  witty  retort.    (Fr.  repartie.) 
Re-pass  (Rule  v.),  past  and  past  part,  repassed  (2  syl.)    Repast, 

a  meal.    Re-pass'-ing.     (Fr.  repasser,  repas,  a  repast.) 
Repast,  re.past',  a  meal.     Repassed,  re.past'.    (See  above.) 

Lat.  re-pastus,  fed  again  (pascor),  our  pasture ;  Low  Lat.  repastum. 
Repay,  re.pay',  (past  and  past  part.)  re-paid';  repay'-ing,  to  pay 
again.    Repay'-ment,  repay'-able.    (Fr. payer,  Lat.pago.) 
(Pay,  lay,  and  say,  with  their  compounds,  make  paid,  laid,  said 
[—s£d\,  instead  of  payed,  layed,  sayed.    Rules  xiii.  xiv.) 

Re-peal,  re.peel',  reformation,  to  revoke.    Repel'  (q.v.) 

Re-pealed'  (2  syl.),  re-peal'-ing,  repeal'-er,  repeal'-able. 
Low  Lat.  repello,  repellatus,  repealed ;  Lat.  re-  appello,  to  call  back. 
Re-peat,  re.peef,  a  mark  in  music  to  denote  "  over  again,"  to 
recite,  to  say  again ;  repeat'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  repeated-ly. 
Repeat'-er,  one  who  repeats,  a  watch  which  strikes  the 

hours,  (in  Arith.)  an  interminate  decimal;  repeat'-ing. 
Repetition,  rep'pe.tish".un;   repititive,  re.pet'.i.tw. 
French  ripettr,  repetition  ;  Latin  rcpiWre  (ptto),  to  seek  again. 
Repel,  re. pel',  to  drive  back;    repelled,  re.peld';    repell'-ing, 

repell'ing-ly,  repell'-er,  repell'-ent,  repell'ency. 
"Repel"  would  be  better  with  double  I ;  Lat.  repello  (see  Repulse). 
Repent,  r&.pent',  to  feel  penitence  or  regret;  repent'-ed  (K. xxxvi.), 
repent'-ing.      Repentant,    re.pen'.tant;     repentant-ly ; 
repentance,  re.pen'.tance.   (Should  be  repentent,  -fence.) 
As  usual  we  get  our  wrong  conj.  from  the  French  repentant,  repen- 
tance, repent,  repentir  ;  Latin  re-pmtitere. 

Re-people,  re-pee'.p'l,  to  colonise  again ;  repeopled,  -pee'.p'ld; 

repeopling,  re-pee'. pting,  recolonisiug,  recolonisation. 
French  peuple  ;  Latin  pdpiUus,  pdptilo,  to  people,  with  re-,  again. 
Re-percussion,  re'-per.kush".un,  a  rebound,  reverberation ;   re- 
percussive,  re'-per. kits'. siv.     (French  repercussion.) 
Latin  repercussio,  v.  repercutio  (quatfo  supine  quassum,  to  shake). 
Repertory,  plu.  repertories,  rep'per.to.riz,  a  cabinet,  a  place  or 

book  where  the  contents  are  orderly  arranged. 
French  repertoire;  Ital.  repertorio;  Latin  repertim,  [easily]  found. 
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Repetition,  rep'pe.tish" '.un,  recital,  a  repeating;  repetition. al. 

Repetitive,  re.pet'.i.tiv.    Repeat  (q.v.J,  repeated,  <fcc. 

Latin  repetUio,  repttire  (peto,  to  seek) ;  French  rtpdtition,  rdpdter. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  has  been  introduced  into  the  word  "repeat," 
here  the  e  final  (repete)  would  be  far  preferable,  if  indeed  it  is 
desirable  at  all  to  lengthen  the  Latin  short  e  of  "p5to." 

Repine,  re.plne',  to  murmur,  to  fret;  repined'  (2  syl.);  repln'-ing 

(Rule  xix.),  repin'ing-ly ;  repin-er,  re.pl'. ner. 
Old  English  pln[ari],  past  plnede,  past  part,  pined,  with  re-. 
Replace,  re.pluce',  to  put  back  again,  to  succeed  another  in  a 
place  or  post;  replaced'  (2  syl.);  replac-ing,  rc.pla'.sing. 
Replace'-ment.     (French  rcplacer,  r -emplacement,  place.) 
Replait,  Replate  (both  reflate').    Replat. 

Replait,   re.plate',  to   plait  or  make    into    folds    again; 

re-plaif-ed,  re-plait'-ing.     (Welsh  pleth,  v.  plethu.) 
Replat,  re.plut',  to  braid  together  again.     (Welsh  plethu.) 
Replate,  -plate', to  "wash"  again  with  silver.  (Germ.platten.) 
Re-plant',  to  plant  again ;  re-plant'-ed,  -ing.     (Fr.  replanter.) 
Re-plead,  r&'.pleed",  to  plead  over  again ;  replead'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

replead'-ing,  replead'-er.  (Fr.  replaider,  Old  Fr.  pl£e.) 
Re-plenish,  re.plen'.ish,  to  stock  again ;   re-plen'ished  (3  syl.), 

replen'ish-ing,  replen'ish-er.    Replen'ish-ment. 
Norman  replener  (Latin  re-plenus,  full  again  ;  Greek  pler6s), 
Replete,  re.plcet',  well  filled;  replete' -ness,  completeness. 
Repletion,  re.plee' '.shun,  plethora,  superfluity. 
Repletive,  rs.plee'.tiv,  tending  to  fill ;  repletive-ly. 
Latin  repletio,  re-  plio,  to  fill  again  ;  French  ripUtion. 
Replevy,  re.plev'.y,  to  allow  one  to  "  mainprise  "  on  security,  to 
give  back  ou  certain  conditions  goods  which  have  beeu 
distrained ;   replevies,  re.plev'.iz  ;    replevied,  re.plev'M 
(Rulexi.);   replev'y-ing ;    replevi-able,  re.plev'.i.a.b'l. 
Replevin,  re.plev'.m,  an  action  in  law  to  recover  goods 

which  have  been  wrongfully  distrained. 

Low  Latin  replegio,  n.   replegiamenlum,  replegiabilis  (plcgium,   a 
pledge;  Fr.  pleige,  v.  pleiyer;  Germ,  pjledge;  Lat.  pignus). 

Replica,  rep'pli.kah  (Italian),  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  the  author. 
Replication,  rep' pll.kay". shun,  reverberation,  a  plaintiff's  reply 

to  the  defendant's  plea.    Replicate,  rep'pll.kate  (in  Sot.), 

folded  down.     (Latin  replicatio,  plicdre,  to  fold.) 
Reply,  re.ply',  an  answer,  to  answer;  replies,  re.plize';  replied, 

re.plide  (Rule  xi.) ;  repli'-er,  reply'-ing. 
French  r6pliquer  ;  Latin  re-pttcdre,  to  fold  back  again,  to  reply. 
Re-polish,  re-pol'.ish,  to   jiolish   again;    re-pol'ished   (3  syl.), 

repol'ish-ing,  repol'ish-er.     (Latin  politic,  v.  polio.) 
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Report,  re.port',  a  rumour,  a  statement,  to  give  a  statement,  to 

spread  a  rumour;  report'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  report' -ing. 
Eeport'-er,  one  who  reports  for  a  journal ;  report'-able. 
Low  Latin  reportus;  Latin  re-portdre,  to  bring  [word  back]. 

Repose,  re.poze',  rest,  sleep,  to  rest,  to  rely;  reposed  (2  syl.); 
reposed-ly,   re.po' .zed.ly ;    reposed-ness,   re.po'. zed.ness ; 
repos-ing  (Rule  xix.),  re.po'. zing ;    repos-er,  re.po'. zer; 
repos-al,  re.pij'.zcil,  reliance,  full  confidence. 
Reposition,  re'.po.zish".un,  the  laying  up  in  safety. 
fin  the  following  examples  the  "o"  is  short. ) 
Reposit,  re.poz'.it,  to  lay  up,  to  lodge  for  safety ;  reposit-ed, 

re.poz'M.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.);  reposit-ing,  re.poz'.it.ing. 
Repository,  plu.  repositories,  re.poz'.i.to.riz,  a  place  where 

things  are  put  for  safety,  a  museum  or  bazaar. 
Latin  repono  supine  repdsttum,  reptisltorium  ;  Fr.  repos,  v.  reposer. 

Re-possess,  re'.poz.zes'  (not  re'.po.zes"),   to   obtain  possession 

again;  re-possessed,  rc'.poz.zest";  re-possess" -ing. 
Repossession,  re'.poz.zesh".un  (not  re'.po.zesh".un.) 
Lat.  re-  possessio,  re-  possldere  (posse  seder e,  able  to  settle  down). 
First  applied  to  real  property,  as  lands,  then  to  personal  property. 

Reprehend,  rep'pre.hend" ,  to  chide,  to  rebuke ;  reprehend'-ed, 
reprehend'-ing ;  reprehend'-er,  one  who  blames. 

Reprehension,  rep'pre. hen". shun,  reproof,  censure. 

Reprehensible,  rep'pre.hen".si.Vl ;  rep'rehen'sible-ness, 
rep'rehen'sibly ;  reprehensibility,  rep'pre.hen'.si.bU".i.ty. 

Reprehensive,  rep'pre.hen".siv ;  rep'rehen'sive-ly. 

Reprehensory,  rep'pre.lien".so.nj,  containing  censure. 

Latin  reprehensio,  v.  reprehend^re  supine  -hensum,  to  lay  hold  of  one 
with  the  intent  of  "pulling  him  back"  (re-[Tziro]prehenduj. 

Represent,  rep'pre.zent",  to  show  by  resemblance,  to  describe! 
to  show  on  the  stage,  to  enact ;  represent'.ed  (R.  xxxvi.;, 
represent'-ing ;  represeut-er,  rep'pre.zeri'.ter. 
Representation,    rep' pre.zen.tay". shun  ;     represent'-able, 
represent'-ment.     Representative,  rep'pre.zen".tu.tiv,  a 
deputy,  a  member  of  parliament,  an  agent,  the  standard 
of   a  group    of   animals,   <fec.,  having  representatives; 
represent'ative-ly,  represent'ative-ness. 
Latin  reprccsentatio,  reprcesentdre  (presentem  sisto,  to  stop  behind  to 
act  for  some  one  absent  as  if  he  were  present). 

Re-press',  to  put  down,  to  crush;  repressed,  -prest';  repress'-ing. 

Repression,  re.pres'.shiin ;    repress'-er,  repress'-ible,  re- 

presslble-ness,    repressibly.      Repressive,    re.pres'.siv ; 

repress'ive-ly.  (Lat.  repressio,  represser,  reprimo,-pressum.) 
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Reprieve,  re.preev',  to  suspend  the  execution  of  a  criminal ;  to 

grant  a  respite  to;   reprieved,  re.preevd';    repriev-ing, 

re.pree'.ving.     (Fr.  rcpris,  from  reprendre,  to  take  back.) 

The  idea  is  that  of  a  criminal  led  to  execution  and  taken  back  again. 

Reprimand,  rep'pri.mand" ',  a  reproof,  to  reprove,  to  admonish  ; 

rep'rimand"-ed,  rep'rimand"-ing,  rep'rimand"-er. 
A  French  blunder,  rt.prim.ande,  v.  r&primander  ;  Lat.  repremend[us], 
something  to  be  repressed  and.  therefore  rebuked. 

Re-print,  (noun)  re'. print,  (verb)  re.print'. 

RG'print,  a  new  edition,  a  new  issue  of  a  plate,  &-c. 
Reprint',  to  print  again,  to  print  a  new  edition ;  re-print'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  reprint' -ing.     (Latin  rc-impruno.) 
Reprisal,  re.pri'.zal,  a  seizure  from  a  foe  by  way  of  retaliation. 

Low  Lat.  reprisale,  reprisa,  a  reprise ;   Fr.  rtpresaille  (reprendre). 
Reproach,  re.procU',  a   shame,  infamy,  cause  of  censure;    to 
censure,  to  reprove;  reproached'  (2  syl.),  reproach' -ing, 
reproach'-er,    reproach'-able,    reproach'able-ness,    re- 
proach'ably.     Reproach'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  reproach'ful-ly, 
reproach'ful-ness.     Reproach'-less,  reproach'less.ly,  re- 
proach'less-ness.     (Fr.  reprocJie,  reprocher,  rcprochablc.) 
Reprobate,  (noun)  rep'pro.lct,  (verb)  rep' pro. bate.  (See  Reprove.) 
Reprobate,  an  abandoned  wretch,  to  disapprove  greatly; 

rep'robat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  rep'robat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Reprobation,  rcp'pro.bay".s1iun ;  rep'robate-ness. 
Reprobation-er,  rcp'pro.bay".fhun.cr,  one  who  believes  that 
some  were  condemned  to  eternal  punishment  even  bel'uro 
they  were  born  (Rom.  ix.  13). 
Latin  reprdbdtio,  reprtibare  (re-  prtibo,  to  dis-approve). 
Rc.produce,  re'.pro.duce",  to  produce  over  again ;  re'-prod^ced" 

('•\  syl.);  reproduc-ing,  re'. pro. da". sing  ;  reprcduc'-er. 
Reproduction,  re'-pro.duk".sliun.     (Latin  re-prodnco.) 
Reprove,  rS.proov',  to  rebuke.    Reproof,  a  robnke  (v.  Reprobate) ; 
reproves,  re.proovtf,  chides.      Reproofs,  rebukes   ( />!.  ,  ; 
reprov-ing   (Rule  xix.),    re.proor'.inrf ;     reproving -ly ; 
reprov-er,    re.proov'.cr.       Reprov-able,    re.proov'.a.l'l ; 
reprov'able-ness ;    reprovably,  re.prnov'.u.bli/. 
" Reprove,"  French  rdprouver.     "Reprobate,"  Latin  re-pr8b&re. 
Rc'-prune",  to  prune  again  ;  re'pruned"  (2  syl.).  re'priin"-ing. 

Chaticer  uses  the  word  proine,  to  dress  or  clean,  said  of  a  bird. 
Reptile,  rep'. tile,  a  creeping  animal ;  reptilian,  rep.tll'.i.an. 
Reptilia,  rep.ttt'.tah,  the  reptile  genus. 
Latin  reptllis,  repttlfa  (repo,  Greek  herp$,  to  creep). 
Repubbic,  re.phb'.llk,  a  commonwealth;    repub'lican;    repub- 
lican-ism, re.piib'.li.kan.lzm,  republican  government. 
Latin  res-publica,  the  public  weal ;  French  rtpubliqtie, 
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Eepnblication,  rS. pub'. Itkay'. shun,  a  new  edition. 

Republish,  re' .pub" .lish,  to  issue  a  new  edition;  repub'- 
lislied  (3  syl.),  repub'lish-ing.     (French  republier.) 

Repudiate,  re.pu'.di.ate,  to  refuse  to  pay  a  debt,  to  divorce; 
repu'diat-ed  (Rule   xxxvi.),  repu'diat-ing   (Rule   six.), 
repu'diat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  repu'diable. 
Repudiation,    re.pu' .di.a"  .shiin,   divorce,    refusal    to    pay 

either  interest  or  the  principal  of  a  public  loan. 
Latin  rtptidiatio,  rtptidiator,  rfpudiare  (ptidor,  shame).     Neither 
"divorce"  nor  "refusal  to  pay  a  debt"  is  vrithout  shame. 

Repugnant,  re.pitg'.nant,  adverse ;  repug'nant-ly ;  repugnance, 

re.piig'.nanse ;  repug'nancy.     Repwg'nate  (3  syl.),  &c. 
Latin  rtpugnantia,  rtpugnans  gen.  rgpugnantis,  re-pugnare. 
Re-pulse'   (2   syl.),  to    repel;    repulsed'  (2    syl.),   repuls'-ing, 
repul'sing-ly,  repuls'-er;  repulsive,  re.pul'.siv ;  repuT- 
Bive-ly,  repuTsive-nesB,  repulse'-less ;   repuls'ory. 
Repulsion,  re-pitl' '.shun,  opp.  of  attraction.     (See  Repel.) 
Lat.  rgpulsio,  rgpulsus,  rijiulsare  (frequent,  of  -pello,  to  drive  off). 
Re-purchase,  re.pur'. chase,  to  buy  again ;  repurchased  (3  syl.), 
repur'chas-ing  (R.  xix.),  repur'chas-er.   Repurchase,  n. 
French  pourchasser,  to  pursue  till  wo  obtain,  with  re-  prefixed. 
Repute,  r&pute',  character,  fame,  to  estimate,  to  think ;  repftt'-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  reckoned,  believed ;  reput'ed-ly ;   reput-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  re.pu.ting ;  repute'-less,  without  repute. 
Reputation,  rep'pu.tay" '.shun,  fame,  [good]  character. 
Reputable,  rep'pu.tu.Vl ;  rep'utable-ness,  rep'utably. 
Latin  nUp&tdtio,  rZpfdare,  to  consider.     "A  man  of  reputation"  ia 
one  to  be  considered,  one  to  be  thought  of  over  and  over  again. 

Request,  re.kwest',  a  petition,  entreaty,  to  entreat,  to  solicit; 
request'-ed,  request'-ing,  request'-er.  In  request,  in 
demand.  (French  requeste,  now  requete  ;  Latin  requlro.) 

Requiem,  rek'kwi.cm,  a  hymn  or  musical  service  for  the  dead. 
So  called  because  the  musical  service  for  the  dead  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  church  begins  with  the  word  requiem. 

Require,  re.kwire',  to  request,  to  want,  to  call  for;  required' 
(2  syl.),  requlr'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  requlr'-er,  requir-able 
(Rule  xxiii.),  re.kwl'.ru.Vl.    Require'-ment. 
Requisite,  rek'kivi.zU,  necessary ;  req'uisite-ly ;  requisite- 
ness,  rek'kwi.zit.ness,  necessity,  need. 
Requisition,  rek'kwi.zish".un.    Requisitive,  re.kwlz'.i.fiv. 
Latin  rfguire're,  rfquisitio;  French  requisition,  requMr,  requis. 
Requite,  re.kwite',  to  compensate;    reqult'-ed   (Rule  xxxvi.), 

requit-ing  (R.  xix.),  re.kivl'.ting ;   requit'-er,  reqult'-al. 
German  quitt,  quit,  free  ;  nun  sind  wir  quitt,  now  we  are  quits. 
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Reredos,  rc'r-dos,  the  screen  behind  the  "  altar  "  of  a  church,  the 
back  of  a  fireplace.  (Fr.  arrive  dos,  behind  the  back.) 

Reremouse,  rS'r-mouse,  the  bat.    (Old  English  hrere-m&s.) 
This  is  the  mouse  that  rears  or  rises  in  the  air ;  hrtram,  to  raise. 

Re-resolve,  re'.re.zolv",  to  resolve  over  again ;  re-resolved, 
re'.re.zolvd";  re'-resolv"-ing,  E.  xix.  (Lat.  re-  resolvo.) 

Rere-ward  or  rear-ward,  re'r.wawrd,  the  rear  part  of  an  army ; 

rerewards  better  rearwards,  adv.    (Fr.  arrivre-  garde.) 
Resail',  to  sail  back.     Resale'  (2  syl.),  a  second  sale. 

Resailed'  (2  syl.),  resail'-ing.     (Old  English  sagel[ian].) 
Resale'  (2  syl.),  a  second  sale.    (0.  E.  syll[an],  to  sell.   See  above.) 

Re'-scind",  to  revoke;  re'-sclnd"-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  re'-scind"-ing. 
Latin  rescindo,  to  abolish  (scindo,  to  cut  off) ;  French  rescinder. 

Rescript,  re'.skript,  an  edict,  a  decree ;  rescribe,  re-skribe',  to 
write  over  again ;  rescribed'  (2  syl.),  rescrlb'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Rescription,  re.sTtrip'.shun.    (Latin  rescriptum,  rescrlbo.) 

Rescue,  res'.ku,  release,  to  liberate,  to  get  back,  to  deliver ; 
rescued,  res'.kude ;   res'cu-ing  (verbs  ending  in  any  two 
vowels,  except  -ue,  retain  both  before  -ing),  res'cu-er. 
French  recous,  from  Italian  riscosso,  redeemed,  v.  riscuotere,  Le.  ri- 
scuotere,  to  shake  back ;  Latin  re-quatio. 

Re-search,  re.serch',  laborious  search  and  investigation ;  verb 
re'-search",  to  search  again ;  re'-searched"  (2  syl.), 
re'-search"-ing,  (French  recherche,  v.  rechercher.) 

Ee-seat,  re'-seet",  to  return  again  as  member  of  parliament,  to 

seat  anew;  re'-seat"-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  re'-seat"-ing. 
Latin  re-  sedeo  (secies,  a  seat) ;  German  sitz,  v.  sitzen. 

Reseda,  re.see'.dah  (not  res'.S.dah),  mignonnette  or  mignonette, 

rocket,  &c.     (Latin  reseda,  not  reseda.) 
Resedens  [dolores],  relieving  pains  and  swellings  (Plin.  rxvii.  106X 

Re'.seek",  to  seek  again ;    (past  and  past  part.)  re-sought, 

rcf-sort";  re'-seek"-ing.     Resort,  re.zort',  a  haunt  ( q.v.) 

Old  Eng.  sec[an],  past  sohte,  past  part,  gesoht.    "Resort,"  Fr.  ressort. 

Re'-sell",  to  sell  again ;  (past  and  past  part.)  re-sijld',  re'- 
sell"-ing.  (Old  Eng.  syll[an],  p.  sealde,  p.  p.  seald.) 

Resemble,    re.zem'.b'l,    to    be    like ;     resembled,    rS.zem'.b'ld ; 
resembling,  re.zem'.bling.    Resemblance,  r<~.zem'.blance. 
French  ressembler,  ressemblance  ;  Latin  re-  stmiUare  (slmttis,  like). 

Re'-send",  to  send   again;    (past  and  past  part.)   re'-sent", 

're'-send".ing.    Resent,  re.zent',  to  visit  with  indignation. 

Old  Eng.  *e?id[an],  past  sende,  p.  p.  sended.     "Kesent,"  Fr.  ressentir. 
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Resent,  re.zcnt',  to  consider  as  an  affront,  to  visit  an  affront  with 
displeasure;  resent-ed,  re.zen'.ted;  resent-ing,  -zen'.ting; 
resent'ing-ly,  resent'-er;  resent-ful,  re.zent'.ful;  resent'- 
ful-ly.     Reseht-ment,  re.zenif.ment ;  resentive,  -zen'.tw. 
Fr.  ressentir,  ressentiment  (Lat.  re-  sentio).    See  Resend.    (Once  used 
in  a  good  sense  :  "A  good  man  is  aresenter.  .of  benefits."  Barrow). 
Reserve,  re.zerv',  to  keep  in  store ;  re' -serve",  to  serve  again. 
Reserve,  rV.zerv',  absence  of  frankness,  a  store  for  futuro 
use,  a  body  of  soldiers  to  be  brought  into  action  if  neces- 
sary, to  keep  in  store;    reserved,  re.zcrvdf;    reserv-ing 
(Eule    xix.),    re.zer'.ving ;      reserved-ly,    re.zer'.ved.lij ; 
reserved-ness,  re.zer'.ved.ness  ;   reserv-er,  re.zer'.ver. 
Reservation,  rez'.er.vay".slmn.    In  reserve,  in  store. 
Reserve,  re', .serve" ',  to  serve  again ;  reserved,  re' -served",  &c. 
Reservoir,  rez'.er.vivor,  a  tank  or  place  for  storing  water. 
Fr.  reserve,  reservation,  reservoir;  Lat.  re-  servare,  to  keep  back. 
Re'-set",  (past  smd  past  part.)  re'-set",  to  set  again;  resett'-ing 

(Rule  iv.);  resett'-er,  one  who  receives  stolen  goods. 
Old  English  sett[an],  past  selte,  past  part,  geset;  settere,  a  thief. 
Re-settle,   re.set't'l,   to    settle    anew;     re.settled,   re-set' 'Cld; 
re-settling,  re-set'ling.    Re-settle -ment,  re-setft'l.ment. 
Old  English  sett  or  setel,  v.  setl[an],  setlung,  a  settling. 
Re'-shape"   (2    syl.)»   to    shape    anew ;     re'-shaped"   (2    syl.), 
re'-shap"-ing,  R.  xix.   (0.  E.  scap[aii],  p.  scop.  p.  p.  scapen  ) 
Re'-ship",  to  ship  again ;  re-shipped,  re'.shipt";  re'-shipp"-ing. 
Re'-ship"-ment.   (0.  E.  scip[ian],  p.  scipode,  p.  p.  scipod.) 
Reside,  re.zlde',to  dwell;  resided,  re.zl'.ded;  resid-ing (R. xix.), 
re.zl'.ding.    Resident,  rez'.l.dent;  residence,  rez' .t.densc ; 
residency,  rez'.i.den.sy ;  residential,  rez' .l.den" '.shul. 
Residentiary,  rez'.i.den".shi.a.ry.    A  canon  residentiary 

Fr.  rdsider,  residence,  re 'aidant ! !  Lat.  r#stdens  gen.  resident™,  re-sfdco 
(scdes,  a  seat)  ;  Gk.  Mz6\mai\ ;  Low  Lat.  residentia,  resideo. 

Residue,  rez'.tdu,  the  remainder;    residual,  re.zid'.u.ul;    re- 
siduary, re.zid'.u.u.ry,  entitled  to  the  residue. 
Residuum,  plu.  residua,  re.zid'.u.um,  plu.  re.zid'.u.ah. 
Latin  residuum  plu.  residua,  residuus  ;  French  risidu  (in  Chem. ). 
Resign,  re.zlne',  to  yield,  to  give  up;  re' -sine",  to  sign  again; 
resigned,  re.zlnd';  resigned-ly,  re.zl'.ned.ly  ;  resign-ing, 
re.zi'.ning ;  resign-er,  re.zi'.ner,  one  who  resigns. 
Resignation,  rez' zig. nay". shun,  submission,  patience. 
Re-sign,    re'. sine",    to    sign    again ;    resigned,    re'.sind'; 
resign-irig,  re'.si".ning.    Resignature,  re'.sig".na.tchur. 
"  Resign"  (to  give  up),  ~La,i.resigno,resi<jnatio;  Fr.rdsigner, resignation. 
"Resign"  (to  sign  again),  Lat.  re-signo,  to  seal  again  (siijnum,  a  seal). 
"To  give  up"  and  "sign  again"  are  both  the  same  Latin  verb, 
because  the  person  signs,  seals,  and  delivers,  who  resigns  a  right. 
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Resilient,    re.sil'.t.ent,    rebounding;    resilient-ly;    resilience, 
re.stt'A.ense ;  resiliency,     (Lat.  resillens,  gen.  reslKentis.) 
Re  s&lio,  to  leap  back.    In  compounds  a  becomes  i  In  Latin. 

Resin,  rez"n,  the  exudation  of  firs,  pines,  &c.    Rosin,  ms"*?, 

resin  from  which  the  oil  has  been  distilled, 
Resiny,  rez"n.y,  of  the  nature  of  resin.     Rosiny,  roz"n.y. 
Resinous,  rez"n.us,  containing  resin ;  res'inous-ly,  -ness. 
Rosin,  to  rub  with  rosin ;  rosined,  roz'.md ;  ros'in-ing. 
Latin  rtSslna;   Greek  rhetine1  (from  r(6,  to  flow) ;  French  resine. 

Resist,  re.zist',  to  withstand;  resist-ed,  re.zist'.ed;  resist-ing, 
re.zist'-ing ;  resist'ing.ly,  resist'-ible  (not  -able],  resist' - 
ible-ness,  resistlbly.  Resistibility,  re.zist'.i.bll".tty. 

Resistance,  re.zist' '.ance ;  resistant,  re  zist'.ant.  (Should  be 
resistant,  resixtence,  especially  as  we  write  resist-ible.) 

Resist-less,  re.zist' Jess;  resist'less-ness,  resist'less-ly. 

As  usual,  we  owe  our  wrong  copj.  to  the  French  resistance,  resistant, 
resistible ( t 1),  rtsister.  Latin  resistens  gen.  resistentis,  reslxtere. 
The  French  seem  to  have  blundered  between  sto,  stare,  arid  sisto, 
sistgre;  re-sisto  is  a  compound  of  the  latter  verb. 

Resolute,  rez'.o.lute,  determined ;  res'olute-ly,  res'olute-ness. 

Resolution,  rez'.o.lu".shun,  determination. 

Resolve,  re.zolv',  to  determine,  to  analyse,  to  solve  a 
dilliculty,  to  loosen ;  resolved,  re.zolvd';  resolved-ly, 
re.zol',ved.ly ;  resolved-ness,  r&.zol\vtd.ness ;  resolv-ing 
(R.  xix.),  rc.zol'.ving ;  resolv-er,  re.zol'.ver;  resolv-able, 
rS.zol'.vu.VL  Resol'vabil'lty ;  resoluble,  re'.sol".ii.b'l, 
capable  of  being  dissolved ;  resolvent,  re.zol'.vent,  having 
the  power  to  melt  or  disperse  solid  substances. 

(We  have  avoided  the  French  error  in  "resolvent,"  but  have 
blundered  in  resolvable,  which  should  be  resolvible.  See  Resist.) 

Latin  r&stiliibllit,  v.  rfsdlvire  supine  r&sdlutum,  rgsolvens  gen. 
ritolventit,  r&stilutio,  rtsdlutus;  French  renolvant  (wrong). 

Resonant,  rez'.o.nant, returning  or  increasing  sound ;  res'onant-ly. 
Resonance,   rez'.o.nanse,  increase   of  sound  produced   by 

reverberation  too  near  to  become  an  echo.. 
Latin  r£s6nans  gen.  resonantis,  resonantia,  re-sono,  to  sound  back. 

Resort,  re.zortf.    Resort,  re'-sort".    Resought,  re'.sort". 

Resort,  rS.zort',  a  haunt,  a  place  frequented.    To  resort  to, 

to  frequent,  to  have  recourse  to;  resort-ed,  r£.zor'.ti>d; 

resort-ing,  re.zor'.ting ;  resort-er,  re.zor'.tcr. 
A  last  resort,  re.zort',  a  last  and  forlorn  hope  of  redress. 
A  last  resource,  a  final  expedient,  a  last  shift. 
My  dernier  reseort,  dair'.ne.a  rez.zor',  strictly  speaking 
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means  my  final  tribunal,  my  last  hope  of  redress,  but  it 
is  very  often  used  to  mean  "my  last  shift  or  hope." 
In  French  the  word  ressort  sometimes  means  toua  les  moyens  qu'on  a, 
tons  son  pouvoir,  but  the  legitimate  meaning  of  dernier  ressort  is 
"final  tribunal":  thus  when  all  other  courts  have  failed  to  give 
redress,  the  plaintiff's  dernier  ressort  is  the  House  of  Lords. 
Low  Latin  resortare,  ressortum  (in  law) ;  French  ressort,  v.  ressortir. 
Resound,   rS.zound't  to  echo.      Re'-sound",  to  sound   again ; 
resound-ed,  re.zoun'.ded  ;    resound-ing,   re.zoun'.ding ; 
re"-sound"-ed,  sounded  again;    re'-8ound"-ing. 
Latin  rl-sSnare,  both  meanings ;  French  resonner,  to  celebrate,  &c. 
Resource,  re.so'rce'.    Recourse,  re.co'rse'.    Resort,  re.zort'. 
Resource,  an  expedient,  a  contrivance,  a  means. 
Eecourse,  application  for  help,  a  turning  to. 
Resort,  a  tribunal,  a  place  of  appeal,  to  repair  to. 
"Resource,"  French  ressource.     "Recourse,"  French  rtfours;  Latin 
re-curro,  to  run  to  [for  aid].    "  Resort,"  French  restart. 

Re'-sow"  ("  -sow  "  to  rhyme  with  grow),  to  plant  again.    Re-sew, 

re' -sow",  to  sew  with  the  needle  again. 
Re'-sowed  (2  syl.);  re-sown,  re-planted;  re'-sow"-ing. 
Re.sew,  re-sow ;  resewed,  re-svwd  ;  (past  part.)  resowed,  1m 
resewn,  re-sown,  though  not  correct  is  far  more  general. 

"  Eesow,"  Old  English  sdw[an],  past  seow,  past  part,  sdwen. 

"Kesew,"Old  English  siw[ian],  past  siwode,  past  part,  ge-siiced. 

Note.—  There  are  thirty- two  words  beginning  with  res-  followed  by  a 
vowel.  In  exactly  one-half  of  these  words  the  s  =  z,  and  in  the 
other  half  it  =  s.  For  example,  in  the  following  words  the  s  —  z: 
resemble,  resent,  reserve,  reservoir,  reside,  residue,  resign  (to  give  up), 
resin,  resist,  resoluble,  resolute,  resolve,  resonant,  resort  (recourse), 
resound  (to  reverberate).  But  in  the  following  examples  the  s  keeps 
its  own  sound :  research,  reseat,  reseek,  resell,  rescind,  re-sent  (sent 
again),  re-serve  (to  serve  again),  reset,  resettle,  reshape,  reship, 
re-sign  (to  sign  again),  resilient,  re-sort  (to  sort  again),  resource, 
resow  (to  sow  seeds  again),  and  resew  (to  sew  with  the  needle  again). 

Respect,  re-spekt',  esteem,  to  esteem;  respect'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.); 

respect'-ing,  esteeming,  concerning ;  respect'-er,  -less. 
Respect'-able  (R.  xxiii.),  deserving  respect;  respect'ably, 

respect'able-ness ;  respectability,  re.spek',tu.bll".Uij. 
Respect'.ful  (Rule  via.),  showing  respect;  respectful-ness; 

respect'ful-ly,  deferentially,  civilly. 
Respect' -ive,  -iv ;  respect'ive-ly,  each  to  each,  separately. 
French  respecter,  respectable  (whence  our  wrong  conj.),  respectif. 
Latin  respicio  supine  respectum  (re-  specie,  to  look  back  at). 
IN  RESPECT  OF,  a  modern  error  for  In  respect  to  or  With  respeet  to. 
"Kespect"  is  not  a  noun  in  this  phrase,  but  in  respect  or  with 
respect  is  adverbial  =  respectively.    We  could  not  say  respectively  of 
or  relatively  of,  but  we  find  in  some  old  writers  respectively  to,  and 
we  still  say  relatively  to.     Probably  the  error  arose  from  the 
French  A  Vegard  de,  but  the  "article"  makes  all  the  difference, 
and  without  it  the  phrase  would  be  'par  rapport  d.    The  same 
applies  to  the  phrase  in  regard  o/for  in  regard  to. 
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Respire,  re.splre',  to  draw  air  into  the  lungs,  hence  "  to  live." 
Expire,  to  drive  air  out  of  the  lungs,  hence  "  to  die." 
Bespired'  (2  syl.) ;  respir-ing,  re.spl'.ring. 
(The  following  change  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable.) 
Respirable,  rSs'.pi.ra.b'l;   res'pirable.ness ;    respirability, 

res'.ptrd.Ml".l.ty,  suitability  for  breathing  purposes. 
Respiration,  res'. pi. ray". shun,  the  act  of  breathing. 

Respirator,  res'.ptra.tor,  a  mouth-piece  to  warm  the  air 

before  it  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs ;  respiratory,  -ra.fry. 
'Lnt.resplratio,resplrat<»;rgspiraresuf.rcsplrdtum(splro,to'breAthe). 
Respite,  res'. pit,  temporary  delay  in  the  execution  of  a  capital 
punishment,  rest,  breathing-time,  to  suspend,  to  delay, 
&c.;  res'pit-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  res'plt-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Fr.  r£j>it,  delay,  sons  rtpit,  unrespited,  donner  du  rtpit  d.... 
Resplendent,  re.splen' .dent,  brilliant ;  resplen'dent-ly ;  resplen- 
dence, re.splen' .dence ;  resplen'dency. 
Lat.  resplendens  gen.  resplendentis,  v.  re-splendeo,  to  shine  bright. 
Re'-spllt",  (past  and  past  part.)  resplit;  re'splitt"-ing  (R.  iv.), 

to  split  again.     (Dan.  split,  v.  splitte ;  Germ,  splittern.) 
Respond,   re.spond',   to    answer;    respond'- ed,    respond'-ing ; 

respondent,  re.spori .dent.    Respondentia,  -den". she. ah. 
Response,  re.sponse',  reply,  the  answer  of  the  congregation 

in  parts  of  the  Church  service. 

Responsible,  re.sp<m'.si.b'l;  respon'sible-ness,  respon'sibly. 
Responsibility,  plit.  responsibilities,  ri.spon'.s1.bn".!i.tiz. 
Responsive,  re.spnn'.siv ;  respon'sive-ly,  responsive-ness. 
Responsion,  re. yon'. shun,  the  Oxford  "little  go." 
Responsory,  re. upon'. so. ry,  making  answer. 
Lat.  respondent  gen.  -dentis,  responsio,  v.  respondeo,  sup.  rcsponsum. 
A  "response"  is  a  voluntary  reply,  "quod  qui  spondet,  sua  sponte 
promittat"  (Varro)  ;  "  respondeo  a  sponte"  (Festus). 

Rest,  sleep,  repose,  residue,  to  sleep,  &c.    Wrest,  rest,  to  twist. 
Rest'-ed,  rest'-ing,  rest'-less,  rest'less-ness,  rest'less-ly. 
"Rest,"  Old  English  rest,  rcest,  or  reost,  v.  rest[ian],  past  reste,  past 

part,  rested,  or  hrest[an\,  past  hrcste,  past  part,  hrested. 
"Wrest,"  Old  Eng.  wr<tst[an],  to  twist,  past  wneste,  p.  p.  wrcestcd. 

Rc'-state"  (2  syl.),  to   state   again ;    re'stat"-ed,  re'stat"-ing. 

Re'-state"-ment.     (Lat.  stare  sup.  statum,  to  establish.) 
"  Stated"  means  fixed,  as  a  stated  day,  named  beforehand,  told. 
Restaurant  (French),  rcs'.to.rahng,  an  eating  house  or  room. 

" Restaurant"  is  a  place  for  " restoring"  the  body.  "Refreshment " 
is  something  taken  to  make  us  more  fresh.  One  refers  to  ex- 
haustion and  the  other  to  fatigue. 

Restiff,  res'.tff,  unwilling  to  go  forwards ;  restiff-ness.    (Fr.  retifa 
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He-stipulate,  re'-stip"pu.late,  to  stipulate  over  again ;  re-stip'u- 

lat.ed  (Kule  xxxvi.),  re-stip'ulat-ing  (Kule  xix.) 
Re -stipulation,  re'-sfip'pu.lay".shiin,  a  new  compact. 
All  bargains  among  the  Romans  were  made  by  asking  the  question 
an  stipem  vis  ?  the  reply  was  stipem  volo.    (Do  you  want  money  ? 
I  do  want  money.)    So  that  stipulate  is  a  compound  of  stips-volo 
(stip'ulo),  and  Isidore's  tale  about  stipulum,  a  straw,  Is  worthless. 

Restitution,  res'.ti.tu".s1iun,  restoration.    (Lat.  restitutio,  statuo.] 

Restive,  res'. tin,  restless ;  res'tive-ness,  res'tive-ly,  rest'y. 

Fr.  r&tif;  Ital.  restio;  Lat.  re-sto,  to  stand  back,  not  to  go  forwards. 
Restore,  re.stdre',  to  replace,  to  renovate;  restored'  (2  syl.), 
restor'-ing,  restor'-er,  restor'.able,  restor'able-ness. 

Restoration,  res' '.to.ray" '.shun,  recovery,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  monarchy  under  Charles  II.;  restora'tion-ist. 

Restorative,  re.stor'ra.tiv,  remedial ;  restor'ative-ly. 

(These  words  should  be  spelt  with  au,  not  with  o.) 

Lat.  restauratio,  re-staurare  (Gk.  staur66,  to  drive  in  stakes,  ttawo» 
a  stake),  to  restore  or  restaur  is  to  repair  the  pales,  &c.,  in  order  to 
make  the  place  secure.  "Restore"  must  be  re-storeo,  to  repair 
the  mats  (stdrea,  a  mat,  from  Greek  sterno,  to  strew). 

Restrain,  restrain',  to  keep  back,  to  repress ;  restrained'  (2  syl.); 

restrained-ly,  re. strain' .ed.ly;  restrain'-ing,  restrain'-er, 

restrain'-able.    Restrain'-ment.    Restraint,  restraint'. 

Restrict,  re.strikt',  to  circumscribe ;  restrict'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

restrict'-ing ;  restrictive,  re.strik'.tiv;  restrictive-ly. 
Restriction,  re.strik'.shun,  limitation. 

Pr.  restreint,  restreindre,  restriction,  restrictif;  Lat.  restrict™,  v. 
rcstringgre  sup.  restrictum,  to  strain  hard,  to  stop ;  Gk.  stragyo. 

Result,  re.zultf,  consequence,  issue,  decision,  to  arise  from,  to 
ensue ;  result'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi. );  reeulf  -ing.    Resultant, 
re.ziil'.tant,  the  force  which  arises  from  the  composition 
of  two  or  more  forces ;   result'-less,  inefficacious. 
Latin  resultans  gen.  resultantis,  resultare  (re  sAlio,  to  rebound). 
Resume,  re.zume',  to  begin  again,  to  proceed  after  interruption ; 
resumed'  (2  syl.);   resum-ing  (Rule  xix.),  re.zu'.ming; 
resum'-able,  that  may  be  taken  back  or  begun  again. 
Resumption,  re.ziimp'.shun;  resumptive,  re.zump'.tlv. 
Resum6,  ra'-zu.ma,  a  summary,  a  recapitulation. 
Latin  rSsumptio,  rfsiimgre  supine  re'sumptum  (sumo,  to  take  up). 
Re-summon,  re'.sum".mf>n  (not  re-summons),  to  summon  again ; 

re-summoned,  re' '.sum" '.miind  ;  re-sum'mon-ing. 
Latin  swbmtfnens,  sub-mtiii#o,  to  warn ;  French  sommer,  with  re-. 
Re'-supply",  to  supply  again  ;  resupplies,  re'.sup.plize"  (R.  xi ); 

resupplied,  re' .stip.pllde" ;  re'-supply"-ing. 
Latin  re  $upl$\ib]pleo,  to  fill  up  again  ;  French  supplier. 
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Resurrection,    rez'zer.rek'\shun,    a    rising    from    the    dead ; 
resurrection-ist,  one  who  steals  dead  bodies  from  their 
graves ;  resurgent,  re.sur'.djent,  swelling  up  again. 
Lat.  re'surredio,  resurgens gen.  resurgentis,  v.  resurgo  sup.  resurrectum. 

Re'-survey",  to  survey  again  ;  resurveys,  ref.sur.vaze"  (E.  xiii.); 

resurveyed,  re'.sur.vude";  re'-survey".ing. 
French  re-  surveiller  ;  Latin  sur[anper]videre,  to  look  over. 

Re-suscitate,  re'.sus".si.tate,  to  revive,  to  recover ;  resus'citiit-ed 

(11.  xxxvi.),  resus'citat-ing  (R.  xix.),  resus'citat-or. 
Resuscitation,  re.sus' .sl.tay"  .shiin ;    resus'citable ;    resus. 

citative,  re.siis',si.td.tw,  revivifying,  reproductive. 
Latin  resuscltatio,  resusdtdre  (re  sursum  cilo,  to  stir  up  again). 
Retail,  (noun)  re'tail,  (verb)  re.tail'.    Wholesale,  hole'. sail. 

Re'tail,  sale  of  goods  in  small  quantities  for  domestic  uses. 
Wholesale,  sale  of  goods  in  large  quantities  to  retail  dealers. 
Retail',  to  sell  l>y  retail;  retailed'  (2  syl.),  retail'.ing, 

retail'-er;  retail'-ment,  the  act  of  retailing. 
Low  Lat.  retallia  or  retail iwn:  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut  into  parcels;   Ital. 
ritaglio.    "  Wholesale,"  the  sale  of  whole  packages  at  once. 

Retain',  to  keep  in  possession ;  retained'  (2  syl.),  retain'-ing. 
Retain' -er,  an  attendant;  retain'-able  (Rule  xxiii.) 
Retention,  re.tZn' .shun ;  retentive,  re.ten'.tw,  &c. 
Latin  r£Hn«o[teneo]  sup.  rtlentum;  French  retenir,  retemnon  ft !). 

Rc'-take"  (2  syl.),  to  take  again;  (past)  retook',  (past  part.) 
retaken,   re.ta'.k'n;    retak-ing,    re.td'.king ;    retak-er. 
Old  English  iac[ari\,  past  toe,  past  part,  tacen,  with  re-  prefixed. 

Retaliate  (with  one  I),  re.tul'.i.ate,  to  requite,  to  give  tit  for  tat ; 
retal'iat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  retal'iat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Retaliation,    re.tal'.i.d".shun;     retaliative,    re.t&l'.td.tlv ; 

retaliatory,  re.tul'.i.a.fry,  returning  tit  for  tat. 
Latin  ritaliure  (tdlio,  like  for  like).    Lex  tulionis,  tit  for  tat. 
Retard',  to  hinder ;  retard'-ed,  retard'-ing,  retard'.er. 
Retardation,  re'.tar.day".$hfin  ;  retard'ment. 
Lat.  retard&tio,  ritardare  (tardus,  slow) ;  Fr.  retarder,  retardement. 
Retch,  reech.    Reach,  reech.    Wretch,  retch. 

Retch,   to  make    an   effort  to  vomit;    retched,   reecht ; 

retch-ing,  rcech'.ing. 

"Retch,"  Old  luig.  hravlan],  past  hrcecde,  p.  part.  Jrfe«vi,  hrttcticng. 
"Reach"  (to  extend),  Old  Kng.  hretc[an],  past hr<tc«i,  p.  part.  hrt,,,,l. 
"  Wretch"  means  an  outlaw.    Old  Eng.  wrecca,  v.  wreccan,  to  exile. 

Re'-tell"  (notretel),  to  tell  again  ;  (past  and  past  part.)  re'-told", 
re-tell-ing.     (0.  E.  tell[an],  past  tealde,  p.  p.  ge-teald.) 
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Re-tention,  re.tcn'.shun,  a  keeping  back,  restraint,  a  -withholding. 
Retentive,  re.tSn'.tiv,  not  forgetful,  retaining;  retentive-ly, 
retentive-ness.     Eetain',  retained'  (2  syl.),  retain'-ing. 
Latin  ritentlo,  v.  r^Wwer«[t6neo],  to  hold  back,  to  retain. 
Eeticence,    ret'.i.sense,   concealment    by    silence,    taciturnity ; 

reticency;  reticent,  ret'.i.sent,  taciturn. 
Lat.  ritlcentia,  riticere  (titcgo,  to  keep  silence),  to  keep  back  by  silence. 
Reticule  (not  riticule),  rgf.t.kule.    Ridicule,  rid'.l.kfde. 

Reticule,  a  lady's  work-bag,  (in  a  telescope)  a  network  to 

divide  the  field  of  view  into  a  series  of  minute  squares; 

reticular,  re.ttk'ku.lar  ;  reticulate,  re.tik'ku.late,  to  make 

meshes;  retic'ulat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  retic'ulat-ing. 

Reticulation,  re.tik'ku.lay".shun.    Reticulum, plu.  reticula, 

re.tik'ku.lah,  the  second  stomach  of  ruminants. 
Ridicule,  mockery.    (Latin  rldiculum,  rldiculus,  a  buffoon.) 
Latin  retlculum.  plu.  reticula,  retfc&laius,  reticMare  (reie,  a  net). 
Retina,  ret'.i.nah,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye;  retinitis,  -ni".tis, 
inflammation  of  the  retina  (-Itis,  denotes  inflammation). 
Latin  retina,  the  net-like  tunicle  of  the  eye  (rete,  a  net). 
Retinue,  rSt'.i.nu,  a  train  of  retainers.     (Fr.  retinu,  v.  retinir.) 
Retire,  re.tlre',  to  withdraw ;  retired' (2  syl.) ;  retir-ing  (R.  xix.), 

re.tire'.ing.    Retire'-ment.     (Fr.  retirer,  to  draw  back.) 
Retort',  a  quid  pro  quo,  a  chemical  vessel  with  a  long  neck,  to 

return  an  incivility;  retort'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  retort'-ing. 
Lat.  rttorqueo  sup.  rttortum,  to  twist  back  again ;  Fr.  retorquer. 
Re.touch,  re'.tutch",  to  improve  by  new  touches ;  re'-touched", 
retouch-ing,  rl'.ttltch".ing.     (Fr.  retoucher,  Lat.  tango.) 
Re'-trace"  (2  syl.),  to  trace  again ;  retraced'  (2  syl.),  retrac-ing 
(R.  xix.),  re.trd'.sing.    (Fr.  retracer;  Lat.  traho,  to  draw.) 
Re'.tract",  to  withdraw;  retract'-ed,  retract'-ing,  retract'-able 

(better  retract'-ible),  retractible-ness,  retract'ibly. 
Retractation,  re'.trak.tat/".shun.    Retraction,  re.triik'.sk 

retractive,  re.truk'.tw ;  retractive-ly,  retrac'tile. 
Latin  retractdtio,  retractdre  (freq.  of  re-trdho,  to  draw  back). 
Re-translate,  re'. trans. late",  to  translate  over  again  ;  re'- 
lat"-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  re'-translat"-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Retranslation,  re'. trans. lay". shun,  a  new  translation. 
Latin  re-  translatio,  v.  iransfgro  supine  translatum,  to  transfer. 
To  "  translate"  is  to  transfer  from  one  language  into  another. 

Retreat,  re.treet',  retirement,  to  retire,  to  fall  back  in  war 

retreat'-ed,  retreat'-ing.     (Fr.  retraite,  Lat.  retraho.) 
Retrench',  to  abridge ;  retrenched'  (2  syl.),  retrench'-ing. 
Retrench'.ment.     (Fr.  retrancher  [trancher],  to  cut  back.) 
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Retribution,  retftr1.bu".shiin,  requital ;  retrib'uter. 

Retributive,     re.trib'.if.tiv,    retaliative;      retrib'utive-ly ; 
retributory,  re.tnb'.u.to.ry.     (Latin  rotributio,  re-tribuo.) 
Retrieve,   re.treev',  to  recover   a   loss;    retrieved,   rg.treevd'; 
retriev-ing  (K.  xix.),  re.tree'. ving ;  retriev.er,  re.tree' .ver, 
a  sporting  dog,  one  who  retrieves;  retriev-able,  -vu.b'l; 
retrievable-ness,  re.tree' .va.b'l.ness ;  retriev'ably. 
A  corruption  of  Fr.  retrouver,  to  find  again.    We  have  the  law-term 
trover  (an  action  for  recovery),  and  "  treasure  trove"  (money  found). 
Latin  re-tribuo,  to  restore,  to  give  back  (troubddvur  and  trouvcre). 

Re'-trim",  to  trim  again ;  re'-trimrued"  (2  syl.),  re'-trimra"-iug. 

Old  English  trym\ia.ri\,  past  trymede,  past  part,  trymed. 
Retro-  (Latin  prefix),  in  the  contrary  direction,  backwards. 

Retro-cede,  rct'tro.seed,  to  go  back ;  ret'roced-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
ret'roced-ing  (R.  xix.)     Retrocedent,   retftro.see".dent, 
applied  to  shifting  diseases  (like  gout). 
Retrocession,  ret' tro.ccs". shun,  a  moving  backwards. 
Latin  retro-ctdo.     Except  exceed,  proceed,   and  succeed,   all  words 
derived  from  "cedo"  are  spelt  -cede.     "Supersede"  is  not  from 
"cedo"  to  go,  but  "sedeo"  to  sit. 

Retro-grade,  ret'.ro. grade",  backward,  to  move  backwards; 
ret'rograd"-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  ret'rograd"-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Retrogradation,  ret'. ro.gra. day". shun,  retrocession. 
Latin  retro-grddior,  retrogrdddtio  (gradus,  a  step,  retro,  back). 
Retro-gression,  rct'.ro.gres".shiin,  opposed  to  progression; 

retrogressive,  rct'.ro.i/rfa'.siv ;  ret'rogres'sive-ly. 
Latin  retro-griUior,  retrogrcssm.    There  are  in  Latin  the  two  verbs. 
Retro-spect,  ret'.ro.spekt,  a  review;  retrospective,  ret'.ro.- 
spek".tlv;  retrospective-ly,  opposed  to  prospectivdy. 
Retrospection,  ret'. ro.spek". shun,  re-examination. 
Latin  retro-  spectio,  v.  ipe'cio  supine  spectum,  to  look  back. 
Retro-vert,    ret'.ro. vert",  to   turn    back ;     ret'ro-vert"-ed 

(R.  xxxvi.),  ret'ro-vert"-ing.     Retrovereion,  -ver". shun. 
Latin  retro-  verto  supine  versum,  to  turn  back. 

Return,  re.tnrn',  a  coming  or  goin.cr  back,  a  report,  a  profit,  n 
requital,  to  go  or  onme   back,  to   give  or  send   back; 
returned'  (2  syl.),  return'-ing,  return'.er,  return'-able. 
Returns,  a  species  of  tobacco,  statistic';,  profits  in  tra-.le, 

state  of  the  poll  in  elections.    .Return-ticket. 
French  retourner  ;  Low  Latin  retornCire,  returna,  rctornum. 
Re-unite,  re'.u.nite",  to  unite  again ;  rC'-unIt"-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

re'-unit"-ing  (K.  xix.)    Reunion,  ra' -u" .ni.iin. 
Latin  reunlre,  unio,  union  (unux,  one) ;   French  reunion,  rtfunir. 
Re'-urge"  (2  syl.),  to  urge  again  ;  re'-urged"  (2  syl.),  re'-nrg"- 
ing.     (T^at.  re-urgeo  ;  Gk.  cry*>.  t  •  1'  rc-o  or  drive  by  forc.>.) 
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Re-vaccinate,  re-vuk'.si.nate,  to  vaccinate  again ;  re-vac'cinat-ed 

(E.  xxxvi.),  re-vac' cinat-ing ;  re-vaccination,  re-viik'.iii.- 

nay". shun.  (Lat.vacca,acow.  Coined  by  Dr.  Jenner,  1796.) 

The  idea  is  this :  To  give  a  healthy  child  cow-pox  by  inoculating  it  in 

the  arm  with  vaccine  matter,  to  prevent  its  having  small-pox. 

He -valuation,  re-vtil'. u.il". shun,  a  second  valuation. 

Fr.  re  Evaluation,  v.  ^valuer  ;  Latin  valor,  price,  valeo,  to  be  worth. 
Reveal,  re.veel".     (Reveil.     Reveille.     Revel.     See  below.) 
Reveal,  re.veel',  to  uncover,  to  make  known  what  was  before 

concealed;  revealed,  re.veeld';  reveal'-ing,  reveal'-er. 
Revelation,  rev'.e. lay". shun,  a  discovery,   (in  Theol.)  the 
disclosures  made  in  the  Bible  of  God's  plan  of  salvation. 
Latin  rffvelatio,  rSvelare,  to  reveal  or  unveil  (velum,  a  veil). 
Re-veil,  re' -vail",  to  veil  again;  re'- veiled"  (2  syl.),  re'-veil"-ing. 

Lat.  rS-vSlare  (which  means  to  un-veil),  to  veil  again.    (See  above.} 
Reveille,  ra.vay'.yd  or  ra.vail'.ya,  the  military  call  at  daybreak. 

French  reveilU,  v.  reveller,  to  awaken.    (See  Reveal.) 
Revel,  rev'. el,  an  orgie,  to  feast  with  unrestrained  indulgence ; 
revelled,  re v'.eld;  revell-ing,  rev'.el.in g ;  revell-er,  -el.er. 
Revelry,  plu.  revelries  (Rule  xliv.),  rev'.el.riz,  a  festivity. 
Revel-rout,  rev'.el-rowt,  a  tumultuous  festivity  of  the  mob. 
Revels  or  reveals,  rev'.elz  or  re.veelz,  the  vertical  sides  of 
the  aperture  between  the  plane  of  a  wall  and  a  window 
or  door-frame.     (See  above,  Reveal.) 

Low  Latin  revella,  a  revel.    French  r/Sveillon,  a  feast  given  in  the 
middle  ages  at  midnight,  v.  r&veilltr,  to  rouse  from  sleep. 

Revenge,  re.venge',  a  malicious  return  of  an  injury,  to  return 
an  injury  maliciously;   revenged'  (2  syl.);    reveng-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  re.venge'. ing  ;  reveng-er,  re.venge'. cr. 
Revenge'-ful  (Eule  viii.),  revenge'ful-ly,  revenge'ful-ness. 
French  venger,  vengeance,  revanche,  revancher;  Latin  re-vindlcare. 
Revenue,  rev'.e.nu  (not  re.ven'.u),  public  income. 

Rev'enue  cutter,  an  armed  vessel  employed  by  the  custom- 
house officers  to  prevent  smuggling. 
Rev'enue  officer,  an  exciseman,  an  officer  employed  in  the 

service  of  the  custom-house.    Rev'enue.board,  -bord. 
French  revenu  (Latin  re-vgnto,  to  come  back,  to  return),  a  return. 
Re-verberate,  re-ver'.be.rci,te,  to  echo,  to  resound;    re-ver'be- 

rat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.f,  re-ver'berat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Reverberation,  re-ver'.be.ray".shun,  replication. 
Reverberatory,  re-vcr'.be.ru.t'ry  (adj.),  replicatory. 
Latin  rgverberaiio,  rg-verMrdre,  to  beat  back. 

Revere,  re.veer',  to  regard  with  reverence;  revered,  re.veerd'; 
rever-ing,  re.veer'. ing ;  rever'ing-ly ;  rever-er,  -veer'-er. 
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Eeverence,  rev'.e.rense;  rev'erenced  (3  syl.);  reverenc-ing 

(Rule  xix),  re'v'.e.ren.sing  ;  rev'erenc-er. 
Eeverend.    Reverent.    Eeverence.    Reference. 
Eeverend,  rev'.e.rend,  worthy  of  reverence.    The  Reve- 

rend, rev'.e.rend,  a  title  applied  to  ministers  of  religion 

in  the  address  of  letters,  printed  notices,  &c. 
Reverence,   rev'.e.rencc,   religious    awe    and    deference. 

Your  reverence,  the  way  Roman  Catholic  priests  are 

addressed  in  Ireland. 
Reverent,  rev'.e.rent,  showing  religious  awe  and  deference 

to  holy  rites,  services,  and  things. 
Reference,  ref'.e.rence,  allusion,  a  direction  to  something 

bearing  on  a  subject  in  hand. 

In  the  Church  of  England  an  ARCHBISHOP  is  styled  Your  Grace.    A 

letter  to  an  archbishop  begins  My  Lord.    The  envelope  is  addressed 

To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of.  . 
A  BISHOP  is  styled  My  Lord.     A  letter  to  a  bishop  begins  My  Lord, 

and  the  envelope  is  addressed  To  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of.  . 
A  DEAN  is  styled  Mr.  Dean.    A  letter  to  a  dean  begins  Mr.  Dean  or 

Rev.  Sir,  and  the  envelope  is  addressed  To  the  Very  Reverend  the 

Dean  of.  . 
An  ARCHDEACON  is  styled  Sir.    A  letter  to  an  archdeacon  begins 

Jlev.  Sir,  and  the  envelope  is  addressed  To  the  Venerable  the  Arch- 

deacon [Smith]. 
A  D.D.  is  styled  Doctor  or  Doctor  [Smithl.    A  letter  to  a  D.D.  begins 

Dear  Doctor  or  Rev.  Sir,  and  the  address  on  the  envelope  is  To  the 

Rev.  [John  Smith],  D.D. 
The  general  clergy  of  all  creeds  and  denominations  are  styled  Mr. 

[•Smith].    A  letter  to  a  clergyman  begins  Dear  Sir  or  Rev.  Sir;  and 

the  address  on  the  envelope  is  To  the  Rev.  [John  Smith]. 
If  a  clergyman  has  a  civil  title  above  a  BARONKT,  the  civil  title  comes 

first  :  as  To  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of.  .  ; 

To  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of.  .  ;  To  the  Right  Hon. 

and  Rev.  Lord  [Alston]:  To  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  [John  Smith],  D.D.; 

To  the  Rev.  Sir  [John  Smith],  Hart. 
A  clergyman  cannot  be  a  knight,  because  a  knight  is  only  a  personal 

title,  and  clergymen  are  never  made  knights. 

Latin  rtvfrendus,  worthy  of  reverence,  rtfoffrmtia,  rUvffrens  genitive 
s,  v.  rivtreri;   French  revtrcr,  rdvtrence,  re've'rend. 


Eeverie,  rev'.e.re,  pin.  reveries,  rev'.e.riz,  a  dreamy  state  of 
musing,  a  "  brown  study."    (Fr.  reverie,  rive,  a  dream.) 

Reverse,  re.  verse',  the  contrary,  a  change  for  the  worse,  misfortune. 
Reverse,  Obverse.     Reverse,  the  side  of  a  coin  which  does 
not  contain  the  head.     Obverse,  the  side  which  contains 
the  head  :  thus  "  Britannia  "  is  the  reverse  side  of  our 
copper  money,  and  the  sovereign's  head  the  obverse. 
Reverse,  to  turn  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  invert,  to 
annul;  re  versed,  re.  wrst';  revers'-ing(E.xix.),revers'-er. 
Revers-al,  rc.ver'.sul;  reverse'-ly,  reverse'-less. 
Revers-ible,  re.ver'.si.b'l  ;  reversibly,  re.vci'.sl.blij. 
Reversion,  rS.ver'.sMn  ;  rever'sion-ary,  rever'sion-er. 
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Revert,  re.vert',  to  refer  back  to,  to  return  to  the  original 
owner  or  his  heirs ;  revert'.ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  revert'-ing ; 
revertive,  rS.ver'.tiv;  revertive-ly. 

Latin  reversio,  v.  re-vertSre  supine  reversum  (re-verto,  to  turn  back). 
Re-vibrate,  re-vl'.brate,  to   vibrate  in  return ;    re-vf  brat-ed, 

re-vibrat-ing  (R.  xix.)    Revibration,  re' -vi-bray"  .shun. 
Latin  re-  vibrdtio,  vibrdrc;  Greek  ibuo;    French  vibrer,  vibration. 
Bevictual,  re.vit"l  (not  re-vic".tu.ul),  to  refurnish  with  provisions. 
Fr.  ravitailler,  victuaille  :  Lat.  victus  food,  v.  vivo  sup.  victiim  to  live. 
Raview,  re.vcw',  an  inspection  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  a  critique, 
to  hold  a  review,  to  make  a  critique;  reviewed,  re.vewd'; 
review'-ing,  review'-er;  reviewal,  re.vew'.al. 
French  revue,  Latin  re-video,  to  see  or  inspect  again. 
R5-vIle  (2  syl.),  to  calumniate,  to  upbraid;    reviled'  (2   syl.), 
revll'-ing,  revl'ling-ly,  revll'-er.     (Latin  re,  vilis,  vile.) 
He- vindicate,  re-vm'.di.kate,  to  vindicate  again ;  re-vin'dicat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  re-vin'dicat-ing  (R.   xix.),   re-vin'dicat-or 
(R.  xxxvii.)    Revindication,  re-vlri '.dl.kay" '.shun. 
Lat.  re  vlndlcdtio,  vindfcare  (vindex  gen.  vindlcis,  a  defender). 
Revise,  re.vlze',  to  look  over  with  care  and  correct  what  is 
wrong,  a  second  proof-sheet  being  the  first  proof  with  the 
corrections  inserted;  revised,  re.vized';  revis-ing  (R. xix.), 
re.vl'.zing ;  revis-er,  rc.vl'.zer;  revis.al,  re.vi'.zdl. 
Revision,  re.vizh' .un,  critical  examination ;  revis'ion-al. 
Fr.  revision,  reviser;  Lat.  re  video  supine  visum,  to  look  over  again. 
Re-visit,   re.viz'.it,   to   visit  again;    revisit-ed   (Rule  xxxvi.), 
re.viz'M.ed;  revisit-ing,  re.viz' M.ing  ;  revisit-er,  -it.er. 
Revisitation,  -viz'. i.tay". shun.     (Lat.  rSvlso,  3  sing,  revisit.) 
Revive,  re.vlve',  to  resuscitate,  to  renew;    revived'  (2  syl.), 

revivMng  (Rule  xix.),  revi'ving-ly. 

Revivre,  re.vi'.ver,  one  who  revives,  a  dye  for  reviving  clotli. 
Revivor  (in  Law),  the  renewal  of  a  suit  discontinued  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Revival,  re.vl'.vul,  a  religious  "awakening";  revi'val-ist. 
Revivify,  re-viv'.l.fy,  to  reanimate :  revivifies,  re-vlv'.i.fize; 

revivified,  re-v'iv' .i.fide ;  reviv'ify-ing,  reviv'ifl-er. 

Revivification,  re-viv'.i.fi.kay".shun,  resuscitation. 

Latin  r&vlco,  re-vlvlfico  (rdvus  -ficto  [facio],  to  make  alive). 

Revocable,  rev'.o.ku.b'l  (not  re.vd'.ka.b'l),  that  may  be  revoked; 

rev'ocable-ness,  rev'ocably;  revocability,  .vo'J;aMl".i.ty. 

Revocation,  rev'. o.kay". shun,  a  repeal,  a  recantation. 

Revocatory,  re.vok'.a.to.ry;  revocative,  re.vok'.$.t\v. 

Revoke,  re.vr/ke',  to  repeal,  to  annul,  to  renounce  at  cards; 

revoked'  (2  syl.),  revok'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  revuk'-er. 
Latin  r&rOctitio,  rft'dc-'irc  supine  rt'rficatum  (re  voco,  to  call  back). 
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Revolt,   re.volt',  a  rebellion,  an   insurrection,  to  rebel,  <fcc.; 
revolt'-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.),    revolt'-ing,    revolt'ing-ly ; 
revolt'-er,  one  who  revolts  or  deserts  to  the  enemy. 
Fr.  revolte,  v.  revolter;  Lat.  revolvo  sup.  revolulum,  to  roll  round. 
Revohition,  rev'. o.lu". shun,  the  motion  of  a  body  round  its  axis, 
change  of  the  constitution  of  a  nation,  that  change  (in 
Eng.  Hist.)  which  placed  William  III.  on  the  throne  in 
1C88;  revolution-ist,  one  \vho  aids  a  revolution,  a  parti- 
san of  the  revolution  ;  revolutionary,  rev'. o.lu"  jshun.ii.ry. 
Revolutionise  (R.  xxxi.),  rev' .o.lu"  .sliun.lzc ;  revolutionised 

(5  syl.),  revolu'tionls-ing  (R.  xix.),  revolu'tionls-er. 
Eevolve,    re.volve',    to    roll    round ;     revolved'    (2    syl.), 
revolV'-ing  (R.  xix.),  revol'ving-ly.     Revolv'-er,  a  pistol 
with  several  chambers  to  a  revolving  barrel. 
Revolvency,  rS.vSl'.ven.sjf,  state  or  principle  of  revolving. 
French  revolution,  rdvolutionnaire ;  Latin  r£v6lutio,  revolvo. 
Revulsion, .re.viil'.shiin,  repugnance,  diversion  of  disease  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  some  other,  violent  severance ; 
revulsive,  re.vid'.slv;  revul'sively. 

Fr.  revulsion  (Med.),  r£iwZ*i/(Med.);  Lat.  rerello  supine  revuhum. 
Eeward,  re.wurd  ("-word"  to  rhyme  with  lord),  a  gift  for  merit, 
to  recompense ;    reward-ed,  re.word'-ed ;    reward' -ing, 
reward-er,  reward'-able,  reward'able-ness,  reward-less. 
WARD  has  four  distinct  pronunciations : 
(1)  ward  (as  in  hard):  sward,  green-sward. 
f  2)  word  (as  in  lord) :  ward,  a  ward,  reward,  woodward. 
(3)  wud :    awkward,    'backward,   downward,    fonvard,    gochmrn, 
heavenward,  homeward,  inward,  onward,  outward,  rerc-mmJ, 
thithertoard,  upward,  wa>n<-  >rd. 
(±)  tid :  coward  [cOw'-ud],  frovxird  [frow'-ud],    leeward   flu/-ud], 

steward  [stu'.ud],  toward  ItOw-ud  and  tow-ud],  windward. 
"  Reward,"  Norman  regardes,  fees,  allowances,  perquisites,  rewards, 
v.  regarder,  to  allow.    Our  award,  to  adjudge. 

Re-write,  re'. rite",  to  write  again  ;    (past )  re-wrote,  re-rote'; 
(past  part.)  re-written,  re.rlt't'n;  re-writ-ing,  re.ri'.ting. 
Old  English  wrtt[ari],  past  wrdt,  past  part,  writen,  with  re-. 
Rex,  fern,  regina  (Latin),  rc.djl'.nah,  king,  fern,  queen. 
Reynard,  r en' nurd,  the  fox.    Renard,  rcn'.nard,  the  fox. 

"Keynard"  (in  French  renard)  is  the  hero  of  the  famous  beast -epic  of 
the  14th  century.  In  this  satire  Reynard  typifies  the  church,  his 
uncle  Isengrin  (the  wolf)  the  baronial  element,  and  Nodel  (the 
lion)  the  regal.  The  word  means  "  cunning  in  counsel." 

Rhadamantiue,  rud'M.man.tinc,  strictly  just,  as  severely  just 
asRhadamantus  (one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades). 

Rhapsody,  plu.  rhapsodies  (Rule  xliv.),  rap'.so.dlz,  unconnected 
but  high-Hewn  composition.  It  was  originally  applied  to 
the  Homeric  poems,  ench  book  of  which  was  called  a 
rhapsody.  Rhapsodist,  rap'.so.dut,  one  who  writes  or 
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speaks  in  high-flown  but  unconnected  sentences.  It  was 
originally  applied  to  the  wandering  bards  who  made 
recitations  from  "  Homer" ;  rhapsodic,  rap.sod'.ik  ; 
rhapsodical,  rap.sod'AMl;  rhapsod'ical-ly.  Rhapsodise, 
rap'.so.dize,  to  write  or  utter  rhapsodies;  rhap'sodlsed 
(3  syl.),  rhap'sodis-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Greek  rhapsddia  (rhapto  6<U,  odes  stitched  together). 
Rhenish,  ren'ntsh,  adj.  of  Rhine,  wine  from  the  Rhine  districts. 
Ehetoric,    ret'.o.rik,    the    science    of    oratory ;      rhetorical, 
re.tor'ri.kal  (adj.);   rhetor'ical-ly,  figuratively. 

Rhetorician,  ret'to.rish".an,  one  skilled  in  rhetoric. 

Greek  [he]r7iei(5?-ifce[technS],  rhSt&rtkds  (rh6t6r,  an  orator). 

(All  sciences  with  this  termination  are  plural,  except  the  five  arith- 
metic, logic,  magic,  music,  and  rhetoric  from  the  French.) 
Rheum,  rume.    Room,  place,  a  chamber.    Rome,  the  city. 

Rlicum,  catarrh,  tears,  a  thin  watery  humour;  rheum'-y. 

"  Rheum,"  Old  Eng.  reoma;  Gk.  rheuma  (rheo,  to  flow) ;  Fr.  rhume. 

"Koom,"  Old  Eng.  r&m,     "Kome,"  Gk.  rh6m6,  strength  or  Rome. 

Rheumatism,  ru'.ma.tizm,  a  disease ;    rheumatic,  ru.mut'.ik ; 

rheumatical,  ru.mat'.i.kal;  rheumatical-ly. 
"  Rheumatismus  Grsaci  fluxiones  vocant,"  Pliny  xxii.  21. 
Rhinoceros,  plu.  rhinoceroses,  ri.nos'.e.rus    [.ez],  a  pachyderm 

with  a  horn  on  its  nose ;  rhinocerial,  rl'. no.se". ri.ul. 
Lat.  rhinoceros;  Gk.  rhinoMros  (rhinos  k£ras,  [having  a]  nose  horn). 
Rhiz-,  rhizo-  before  consonants  (Greek  prefix),  root  (rhiza). 
Rhiz'-anth,  an  intermediate  class  of  plants  between  the 
flowering  and  non-flowering.     (Gk.  rhiza,  anthos  flower.) 
Rhizo-carpous,  riz'.o-kar".pus,  deciduous  plants  the  roots 
of  which  last  many  years.     (Greek  rhiza,  karpos  growth.) 
Rhiz'-odont,  a  reptile  (like  the  crocodile)  whose  teeth  are 

planted  in  sockets;  rhiz'-odus,  a  genus  of  sauroids. 
Greek  rhiza  odons  gen.  odontos,  teeth  rooted  [in  sockets]. 
Rhizo-phagous,  rl.zof'.a.gus,  feeding  on  roots. 
Greek  r7iizo-[rhiza] phago,  I  eat  roots. 

Rhizo-phorous,    rl.zof'.o.rus,    root-bearing;      rhizophora, 
ri.zof'.o.rah,  plants  (like  the  mangrove)  noted  for  their 
adventitious  roots.     (Greek  rhiza  phero,  I  bear  roots.) 
Rhizo-pod,  riz'.o.pod,  one  of  the  rhizopoda. 

Rhizopoda,  riz.op'.o.dah,  a  class  of  animals  whose  "  feet " 

or  organs  of  locomotion  are  "  roots  "  or  filaments. 
Greek  rhizo-  [rhiza] pous,  gen.  pddds,  roots  [for]  feet. 
Rhod-,  rhodo-  before  consonants  (Gk.  prefix),  a  rose  (rhodon). 
Rhod-anthe,  ro.dunth'.ey,  a  flowering  annual. 
Greek  rMcZ-[rh5d6n]on<Ws,  a  rose[like]  flower. 
Rhodium,  ro'.di.um,  a  metal  discovered  in  1803  by  Wollaston, 
Greek  rhdddn,  a  rose,  the  colour  of  some  of  its  salts. 
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Rhodo-crinus,  ro.dok'.rl.nfis,  a  genus  of  en'crinites  (3  syl.) 
Greek  r/id<2o-[rh6d6n]fcnnon.,  the  rose  lily  or  encrlnite. 
Rhodo-dendron  (not  rhodo-dendrum),  ro',do.den".dron,  plu. 

rhododendrons,  ro'.do.den".dronz,  a  plant. 
Greek  rhddo-[rh6A8n]dendrdn,  the  rose  tree. 

"  Rhododendros   ne   nomen   quidem  apud  nos  invenit  Latinnm, 
rhododaphuen  vocant,  aut  nerium,"  Pliny  rxiv.  53. 

Rhombus,  rom'.bus,  a  square  pushed  out  of  angle,  hence  the 
sides  are  equal  and  parallel,  but  the  angles  nre  not  right 
angles  ;    rhombic,   rom'.blk.      Rhomboid,   rom.boid',   an 
oblong  ptished  out  of  angle,  hence  its  opposite  sides  are 
equal  and  parallel  but  its  contiguous  sides  are  unequal, 
and  its  angles  are  not  right  angles  ;  rhoinboid'-al. 
Greek  rhombos,  rhombos-eidos,  like  a  rhombos. 
Rhubarb,  ru'.barb,  a  plant  called  "  spring-fruit,"  the  root  is  used 

as  a  stomachic.     (French  rhubarbe.) 

"  Mot  forme1  de  Kha  barbarurn,  [Rha]  nora  du  Volga  chez  les  andens, 
et  la  rhubarbe  est  originaire  des  bords  de  ce  fleure,"  Bouillet. 

Rhyme.     Rime.    Rini.    Ream.     Rhythm. 

Rhyme,  rime,  similarity  of  sound  in  words,  to  write  verses 

in  which  the  words  at  stated  distances  clink  alike. 
Rime  (1  syl.),  hoar-frost  (hrtm  or  rim-forst). 
Rim,  the  edge  or  margin  (rima). 
Ream,  recm,  a  bundle  of  paper  (reama,  a  bond  or  tie). 
Rhythm,  rith"um,  an  harmonious  flow  of  accents. 
Greek  rhulhmos  (rhuo  or  rheo,  to  flow),  a  measured  movement. 
The  "h"  in  rhyme  is  a  blunder  (Ang.-Sax.  rim,  Ital.  rima,  Fr.  rime). 
If  either  of  the  first  two  words  given  above  has  an  "h"  it  ought 
to  be  rhime,  hoar-frost  (Ang.-Sax.  hrim).     Some  effort  has  been 
recently  made  to  restore  "rhyme"  to  its  proper  spelling,  the  pre- 
sent word  can  only  be  the  Gk.  rhuma  (the  drawing  [of  a  bow]),  but 
without  doubt  "rhyme"  and  "rhythm"  have  got  confounded. 
Rhythm,  rlth"um,  nn  harmonious  flow  of  accents  in  prose  or 
verse  ;    rhythmic,  rlth'.mik  ;    rhythmical,   rith'.mi.kul  ; 
rhyth'mical-ly.     (Gk.  rhuthmos,  measured  motion.     v.s.) 
Rib,  a  bone,  a  ridge,  &c.,  to  furnish  with  ribs,  to  form  ridges  in 
cloth;  ribbed  (1  syl.),  rlbb'-ing,  R.  i.    (0.  E.  rib  or  ribb.) 
Ribald,  rib',  old  (not  rl'.bald),  scurrilous,  obscene  ;    ribaldry, 

rib'.ul.dry  ;  ribaldrous,  rib'  '.al.driis.    (French  riband.) 
Rib'-band.     Ribbon,  rlb'.iin  (see  below). 

Eib'.band,  a  narrow  slip  of  wood  nailed  to  a  ship's  ribs. 
Ribbon,  rib'.un,  a  narrow  fabric  [of  silk]  used  for  trimmings; 
ribboned,  rlb'.biind,  adorned  with  ribbons.     (Fr.  ruban.) 
Ribbonism,  rib'  '.un.lzm,  the  tenets  of  a  secret  society  in 
Ireland  (formed  in  1808).    Ribbon-inan,  plu.  .men,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  ribbon-society. 
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Blue  ribbon,  the  order  of  the  Garter.    So  called  because 

the  budge  of  the  order  is  suBpended  to  a  sky-blue  ribbon. 

Red  ribbon,  the  order  of  the  Bath,  so  called  because  the 

badge  of  the  order  is  suspended  to  a  red  ribbon. 
THE  RED  RIBBON  (in  France)  a  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
A  ROSETTE  indicates  a  higher  grade  than  a  chevalier. 
THE  YELLOW  RIBBON  for  the  mfdaille  militaire,  instituted  by  Nap. 

III.,  as  a  minor  decoration  of  the  red  ribbon. 

RIBBONISK  :  The  two  main  objects  are :  (l)to  secure  "tenant-right." 
that  is,  to  prevent  any  landlord  from  turning  oif  a  tenant ;  and  (2) 
to  deter  any  one  from  taking  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
ejected.    The  badge  is  a  piece  of  ribbon  in  the  button-hole. 
Ribston  pippin  (not  ripstone),  rib'.ston  pip'.pin,  an  apple. 

So  called  from  Ribston  Hall,  in  Yorkshire. 

-ric  or  -rice  (native  suffix),  power,  dominion.    (0.  E.  ric-,  rice-.) 

Illce(lsyl.)  Kiss,  increase  of  price,  ascent,  to  ascend.  (O.E.man.) 

Kice,  a  grain.  Kice-paper,  made  from  the  pith  of  Tung-tsau, 

and  not  from  rice.   (Fr.ru;  Germ,  reiss,  corrup.  of  oryza.) 

Rich, wealthy, costly, abundant;  (comp.)  rich'-er,  (super.)  rich'-est, 

rich'-ly,  rich'-ness.     The  rich,  the  wealthy  collectively 

considered.    Riches,  rlch'.ez,  wealth  (always  used  as  a 

plural  noun,  but  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  richesse\ 

Old  English  rice  or  riclie,  riclice  richly.      "Riches"  takes  a  plural 

construction  only:  as  "Riches  make  to  themselves  wings..." 
Rick,  a  heap  of  corn  or  hay  piled  in  the  open  air,  to  pile  into  a 
rick ;  ricked  (1  syl.),  rick'-ing,   (0.  E.  hreac,  hric,  or  hrig.) 
Rickets,  rik'.ets,  a  diseased  state  of  the  bones  in  young  children ; 

rickety,  rlk'.et.y,  affected  with  rickets,  unsteady. 
Rickety  stock,  stock  for  which  the  broker  is  responsible 

and  the  buyer  cannot  pay  for. 

Fr.  rachitique,  rachitisme;  Gk.  racliitis  (rakie,  0.  E.  hric,  the  back). 
Ricochet.     Roco'co  [Jewellery],  flashy  [jewellery]. 

Ricochet,  rik'.o.shay"  (Fr.),  the  rebound  of  a  stone  in  water 
termed  ducks  and  drakes,  the  rebound  of  shot  so  as  to 
leap  a  wall,  the  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  in  a  song, 
to  fire  so  as  to  produce  a  rebound ;  ricochett'-ed,  rik'.o.- 
shade;  ricochett-ing,  rik'.o.shay. ing  (generally  Anglicised 
into  rlk'.o.shet.ted,  rlk'.o.shet.ting). 
Rid,  freed,  disencumbered,  to  clear,  to  free.  (See  Ride.) 

Rid,  (past  and  past  part. )  rid;  rldd'-ing  (R.  i.) ;  ridd'-ance, 

deliverance.    To  get  rid  of,  to  free  oneself  from. 
Ride  [a  horse,  &c.],  (past)  rode,  (past  part.)  ridden. 
Old  Eng.  hredd\a/n\,  past  hredde,  hreddiny,  or  riddan,  p.  part,  ridde. 
Riddle,  rid'.d'l,  a  sieve,  a  puzzle,  to  sift ;    riddled,  rid'.d'ld ; 

riddling,  rid'. ling  ;   riddier,  rid'.ler. 
"Riddle"  (a  sieve),  Old  English  ridels,  hrdsdels  or  hriddel;    verb 

hridriian],  past  hridrode,  past  part,  hridrorl,  to  winnow. 
"Riddle"  (a  puzzle),  Old  English  rttdels,  from  ritdan,  to  interpret. 
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Bide,  (past)  rode,  (past  part.)  ridden.     Bid,  rid,  rid  (q.v.) 

Bide  ( 1  syl.),  to  go  on  horseback,  to  be  conveyed  in  a  carriage ; 
rid-er,  ri'.der.  Bi'ders,  the  interior  ribs  of  a  ship; 
rider-less.  Biding-habit,  a  garment  worn  by  ladies  on 
horseback.  Biding  school,  a  place  where  riding  is  taught. 
To  ride  rough-shod  over  [one],  ruff-shod,  to  act  dog- 
matically,  to  be  overbearing,  to  disregard  one's  feelings. 
To  TAKE  A  RIDE  or  To  TAKE  A  DRIVE  [in  a  carriage]  ?  It  is  usual  to 
say  Riding  on  horseback,  Driving  in  a  carriage,  but  the  distinction 
is  not  strictly  observed,  and  "to  take  a  drive"  or  "to  have  a 

drive "  is  certainly  equivocal.     "Then  shall  there  enter princes 

..  ..riding  in  chariots  and  on  horses"  (Jer.  xvii.  25).    Again,  "Jehu 
rode  in  a  chariot  and  went  to  Jezreel"  (2  Kings  is.  10). 
Old  Eng.  rid[an],  past  rdd,  past  part,  riden;  rida  or  ridere,  a  rider. 
Bidge,  the  elevated  slip  of  land  between  furrows,  the  highest 
edge  of  a  roof,  a  line  of  hills,  rocks,  or  mountains ;  to 
form  a  ridge ;  ridged  (1  syl.),  ridg'-ing  (R.  xix.),  ridg'-y. 
Bidge-tiles,  curved  tiles  to  cover  a  roof-ridge. 
Old  English  hricg,  hric,  hrycg  or  hrycc,  hrycg-bdn,  the  back-bone. 
Bidicule,  derision,  mockery.    Beticule,  a  lady's  work-bag. 

Bidicule,  rid' .l.kule,  to  deride;  rid'iculed  (3  syl.);  rid'icul- 

ing  (Rule  xix.);   rid'ioul-er,  one  who  derides. 
Bidiculous,  rt.dik'kii.lus,  laughably  absurd ;  ridic'ulous-ly, 

ridic'ulous-ness.     (Lat.  ridiciilus,  rideo  with  dim.) 
"  Reticule,"  Latin  retlc&lum,  a  little  net  (rete,  a  net). 
Biding,  ri'.ding,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Yorkshire. 

Called  a  trithing  in  Lincolnshire ;  ding  or  thing,  a  legislative  assembly, 
hence  stor-thing,  the  great  legislative  assembly ;  lag-thing,  a  law 
assembly ;  a  tri-thing  is  a  jurisdiction  over  a  third  part,  and 
ri-ding  is  a  corruption  of  \t\ri-ding  or  trithing.  (See  Ride.) 

Bidotto,  plu.  ridottos  (Rule  xlii.),  a  soire'e  of  music  and  dancing 

held  by  Italians  chiefly  on  the  eve  of  a  fast-day. 
Bife  (1  syl.),  replete,  full  (followed  by  with),  rife' -ness,  -ly. 

Old  English  ryf,  prevalent ;  German  reif,  mature,  ripe. 
BifTraff',  the  offscouring  of  society,  the  rabble. 

Old  English  riefa  or  redfa,  a  plunderer,  a  ragged  vagrant. 
Bine,  rl'.f'l,  a  gun  the  barrel  of  which  is  grooved  with  spiral 
channels,  to  ransack,  to  plunder;  rifled,  rl'.f'ld;  rifling, 
ri'. fling ;  rifler,  ri'-fler.    Bifle-man,  plu.  rifle-men. 
Bifle-pits,  short  trenches  forming  cover  for  two  riflemen. 
"Rifle"  (a  gun),  Dan.  rifle,  a  groove ;  Germ,  riffeln,  to  cut  a  groove. 
"Rifle"  (to  pillage),  French  rifler;  German  rafftn,  to  snatch  up. 

Bift,  a  fissure ;  rift'-ed,  split.    Beft,  bereft.     (See  Beave.) 
Blve,  1  syl.,  (past)  rived,  (past  part.)  riven,  riv"n,  split. 

Biv-er,  ri'.ver,  one  who  rives.     Blv'-er,  a  stream. 
"  Rift,"  Old  Eng.  ryft,  a  fissure.     "  River  "  (a  stream),  Lat,  rniis. 
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Rig,  a  prank,  a  trick,  the  general  appearance  of  a  ship,  dress. 
To  rig  out,  to  furnish  with  clothes,  to  fit  up  a  ship ;  rigged 

(1  syl.),  rigg'-ing  (part,  and  noun),  rigg'-er  (Eule  i.) 
To  rig  a  ship,  to  fit  the  shrouds,  stays,  and  braces  to  their 

respective  yards  and  masts. 

To  run  a  rig,  to  do  something  audacious  and  absurd. 
To  rig  the  market,  to  buy  up  extensively  so  as  to  sell  out 
at  a  profit.    To  run  a  rig  upon,  to  play  a  practical  joke  on. 
"Big"  (dress),  O.  E.  iarig[an],  to  cover,  past  wrdh,  past  part,  wrigen. 
"Big"  (frolicsome  adventure),  "tricks  of  a  wanton"  (FlorioJ. 

Right,  Rite,  Write,  Wright  (all  rite). 

Right  has  no  degrees,  but  there  are  many  ways  of  express- 
ing approximation :  as  nearly  right,  vary  nearly  riylit, 
exactly  right;  correct,  not  the  left,  not  crooked,  not  wrong. 

A  right  angle,  an  angle  of  90  deg. 

The  right  side  [of  cloth],  the  show  side,  the  side  to  be  shown. 

To  right,  to  adjust,  to  restore  to  one's  rights;  right'.ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  right' -ing,  right'-ful  (R.  viii.),  right'ful-ly, 
right'ful-ness,  right' -ly,  -ness.  Right  away,  entirely  away. 

Right  and  left,  in  all  directions,  on  all  sides. 

Rights  and  lefts,  said  of  boots  and  shoes  made  to  fit  the 
right  and  left  foot,  and  not  either  foot  indifferently. 

Right  ascen'sion.     Right  declina'tion. 

Right  honourable,  address  of  noblemen  below  a  marquis. 
Given  (1)  to  earls,  viscounts,  barons ;  (2)  to  the  younger  sons  of  dukes 
and  marquises;  (3)  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  members  of  the  privy 
council,  master  of  the  rolls,  chief  justices,  lord  mayors,  and 
generals ;  (4)  to  the  wives  of  earls  and  viscounts,  and  to  the  daughters 
of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls.  A  marquis  is  Most  honourable. 

Right.    Left.    The  right,  those  who  favour  the  administra- 
tion.     The  left,  those  who  oppose  the  administration. 
Extreme  right,  Extreme  left,  firm  partisans  or  opponents. 
In  the  French  legislative  assembly  the  party  favourable  to  ministers 
sit  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall,  and  vice  versa. 

Bill  of  rights,  a  summary  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the 
people  and  obtained  from  Charles  I.  in  1028.  Another 
made  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  in  1689.  By  rights,  properly. 

Righteous,    rite'.tclms,    agreeing    with    what    is    right; 

righteous-ly,  righteous-ness.    Rightness,  correctness. 
FOR  RICIHTEOUSNESS  SAKE  (not  for  righteousness'  sake);  so  for  eon- 
science  sake,  for  goodness  sake,  &c.   The  possessive  is  almost  wholly 
limited  to  animals  and  nouns  personified. 

"Bight,"  Old  Eng.  riht ;  v.  riht[an],  past  rihte,  past  part.  ge-rlhM, 
rihtlic  (adj.),  rihtlice  (adv.),  rihtnes,  rihtwi.mes  righteousness, 
rihthand,  rihting  or  rihtung.  (The  j/  is  interpolated.) 
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"Rite"  (a  symbolical  ceremony),  French  rit  or  rite,  Latin  rltus, 
"Write"  (with  a  pen),  Old  Eng.  wrtt[ari\,  past  wrdt,  past  part,  writen. 
"Wright"  (a  workman),  Old  Eng.  wryhta,  for  wyrhta.  or  wyrhtt. 

Rigid,  ndg'M,  stiff,  inflexible ;  rig'id-ly,  rig'id-ness. 
Rigidity,  ri.djid' .i.ty ,  inflexibility.    (Latin  riyidus.) 

Riglets,  rig'. lets,  slips  of  wood  used  by  printers  in  making  up  a 
"  form"  to  tighten  it.    (For  rcglet,  Fr.  r&ylet,  Lat.  regiiln.) 

Rigmarole,  rig'. ma. rule,  a  confused  statement  garnished  with 
improbabilities,  nonsensical.    (Corruption  of  ragmanroll.) 

"Kagmanroll"  was  a  game  resembling  Twelfthnight  characters.    The 
stanzas  of  the  characters  were  written  on  a  scroll  or  roll. 
"This  rolle  which  withouten  any  drede 
Kynge  Ragman  me  bad  me  sowe  in  brede 
And  cristyned  yt  the  merour  of  your  chaunce"  (Eagtnane). 

Rigor,  rl'.gor.  Rigour,  ng"r.   Rigger,  rig'.g'r  (in  Mech.),  a  drum. 
Rigor,  a  sudden  chill  indicative  of  fever ;  rigor  raorbis,  tlio 

stiffening  of  the  limbs  at  death.     (Latin  rigor.) 
Rigour,  harshness,  severity ;  rigorous,  rig'.o.riis;  rigorous-ly, 

rigorous-ness.    Rigorist,  a  Jansenist.     (Latin  rigor.) 
Rill  (E.  v.),  a  small  brook,  to  run  in  a  rill;  rilled  (1  syl.),  rilT- 
ing;  rill'-et,  a  small  rill.  (Welsh  rhil,  a  groove,  a  channel.) 
Rime  (1  syl.),  hoar-frost.     Rhyme,  rime,  clink  of  words. 

Rim-y,  rl'.my.    Riniose,  rl'.mose,  full  of  fissures ;  rimose-ly. 
Rimosity,  ri.mSs'.l.ty,  chinky,  in  a  rimose  state. 
"Rime,"  O.  E.  hrim.    "Rhyme,"  O.  E.  rim;  Ital.  rima;  Fr.  rime. 
If  either  of  these  words  should  have  an  "b,"  it  is  rime,  hoar-frost. 
Both  the  "  h"  and  "y"  of  rhyme  are  most  objectionable.     The  dis- 
tinction should  be  rhime,  hoar-frost ;  rime,  clink  of  words.    Rhymt 
is  a  blundering  confusion  between  rim  and  rhythm. 

Rind  (not  rifie),  the  outside  coat  of  fruit,  cheese,  &c.,  bark  of  trees. 

Rlne  (1  syl.),  the  river.    (Old  English  hrinde  or  rind.) 
Rinderpest,  rin' .der.pest,  the  cattle  plague. 

German  rind,  black  cattle ;  rinder-pest,  the  black  cattle  pest. 
Ring,  Wring  (both  ring).    Rink.     (See  Rink.) 

Ring,  a  circle,  an  ornament  for  the  finger,  to  put  a  ring  into 

a  pig's  snout,  the  sound  of  a  bell,  to  sound  a  bell. 
Ring,  (past)  rang,  (past  part.)  rung  (a  bell). 
Ring,  (past)  ringed,  (past  part.)  ringed,  ringd  (a  pig); 
ring'-ing,  ring'-er.     Ring'-less;  ring-bolt,  an  iron  bolt 
with  a  rin^'  at  one  end.     Ring-dove,  duv.    Ring-fence, 
a  fence  encircling  an  estate  with  one  enclosure. 
Ring'-mail.    Fairy-ring,  plu.  fairy-rings. 
"  Ring,"  Old  Eng.  firing  or  ring,  v.  hrintfiari],  past  hringode,  p.  p- 

hringod  (to  make  to  ring),  ring[an\  or  hriny[an]  (to  ring  a  bell). 
"Wring"  (to  twist),  Old  Eng.  wriny[an],  past  w«/ty,  p.p.  vtrungen. 
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Eing-leader,  -lee'.der,  the  leader  of  a  riotous  or  rebellious  mob. 
Ringlet,  ring'. let,  a  long  curl  of  hair;  ring'let-ed,  having  ringlets. 
Rink,  a  floor  prepared  for  skating  with  rollers,  to  skate  with 

rollers;  (past)  rinked,  rinkt  (not  rank);  rink'-ing. 
Old  English  ringc,  hrinc,  or  hrincg,  a  ring,  circus,  or  circle. 
In  "ring"  the  past  rang  and  past  part,  rung  are  errors,  being  taken 
by  confusion  from  "  wring,"  to  twist,  so  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
repeat  the  error  in  the  new  verb  "rink."    (See  Ring.) 

Ring-worm,  wurm,  a  disease  in  the  scalp.     (0.  E.  rencg  icyrm.) 

Rinse,  1  syl.  (not  reuse),  to  dip  things  into  clean  water,  to  wash 
the  mouth ;  rinsed,  rinst ;  rins-ing  (R.  xix.),  rin'.sing ; 
rins-er,  rin'.ser.  (Fr.  rincer ;  Dan.  reuse,  to  clean.) 
The  only  word  in  -inse.  There  are  eight  in  "-ince" :  convince,  evince, 
mince,  prince,  province,  quince,  since,  and  wince.  There  are  nearly 
250  in  "-ence,"  and  only  ten  in  "-ense."  (See  Recompense.) 

Riot,  rl'.ot.    Ryot,  ri'.ot,  a  Hindu  tenant  farmer. 

Riot,  a  brawl,  to  raise  an  uproar,  to  disturb  the  peace; 
rl'ot-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  rl'ot-ing,  ri'ot-er;  riotous,  rl'.ot.us ; 
ri'otous-ly,  rl'otous-ness.     To  run  riot,  to  act  without 
constraint,    (Fr.  riote,  an  altercation,  v.  rioter,  rioteur.) 
Rip,  a  place  torn,  a  careless  child  of  high  animal  spirits,  to  rive 
in  two,  to  cut  through  a  seam,  to  split  wood;  ripped, 
ript;  ripp'-ing  (Rule  i.),  ripp'-er.     A  rip  of  a  horse,  a 
worthless  horse.    (0.  E.  ryp[an]  or  rypp[ari\,  past  rypt.) 
Ripe  (1  syl.),  mature,  mellow ;  ripe'-ly,  ripe'-ness. 

Ripen,  ri'.p'n,  to  become  ripe ;  ripened,  ri'.p'nd ;  ripen-ing, 

ri'.p'n.ing.    (Old  English  ripe,  v.  ripian.) 
Ripple,  rlp'.p'l,  a  little  curling  wave,  to  form  ripples ;  rippled, 

rtp'.p'ld;  rippling,  rip'.pling ;  rippling-ly. 
Ripple-marks,  wavy  marks  in  sand.     (Old  Eng.  lirympclle.) 
Rise,  (noun)  rice,  (verb)  rlze.    Rice,  a  grain  (oryza). 

Rise,  (past)  rose,  (past  part.)  risen,  rlze,  rdze,  riz"n,  to  get 
up,  to  mount,  to  advance  in  price  or  position,  to  shoot 
up;  ris-ing  (Rule  xix.),  ri'.zing ;  ris-er,  rl'.zer, 
Old  English  ris[an],  past  rds,  past  part,  risen. 
Risible  (not  -able),  riz'.i.'b'l,  exciting  laughter,  connected  with 

laughter ;  risibly,  rtz'.i.Uy.    Risibility,  riz'.i.bll".Uy. 
Latin  rlslbtlis,  risibUttas,  rldere  supine  risum,  to  laugh  (rlsus). 
Risk,  hazard,  to  hazard,  to  peril ;    risked  (1  syl.),  risk'-ing, 
risk'-er,  risk'-y,  risk'ful  (R.  viii.)    To  run  a  risk,  to  incur 
hazard  or  peril.    To  take  all  risks,  to  insure  or  accept  at 
all  hazards.  (Fr.risque,risquer;  GeiTa.risiko,v.riskeren.) 
Rissole,  plu.  rissoles  (French),  ris'.sole,  plu.  ris.solz  (not  re'.sole), 
minced  meat  wrapped  in  a  thin  paste  and  fried  brown. 
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Rite.     Bight.     Write.     Wright  (all  rite). 

Bite,  a  symbolical  ceremony,  a  visible  religious  form. 
Ritual,  rit'tii.al,  a  book  of  rites,  pertaining  to  rites. 
Ritualist,  fit' tit.a. list,  one  who  pays  special  attention  to 

the  rites  and  outward  forms  of  public  worship. 
Ritualism,  rit'tii.ul.izm,  the  way  of  performing  public 

worship  followed  by  ritualists;  rit'ual-ly. 
"Rite,"  Fr.  rit  or  rite,  ritucl(ll),  ritualiste,  ritualisme:  Lat.  rilus. 
"Right"  (not  wrong),  Old  Eng.  riht,  v.  riht[ari]  (the  g  interpolated). 
"Write"  (with  a  pen),  O.  Eng.  wrtt[ari],  past  wrdt,  past  part,  writen. 
"  Wright"  (a  workman),  Old  Eng.  wryhta,  for  wyrhta,  or  u-yrihte. 

Bival,  rl'.v'l,  a  competitor,  to  compete,  to  strive  against  another; 

rivalled,  rl'.v'ld;  ri'vall-ing  (Rule  iii.,  -AL). 
Rivalry,  plu.  rivalries  (Rule  xliv.),  rl'.val.riz ;  rival-ship. 
Rivals  meant  originally  "persons  dwelling  on  opposite  sides  of  a  river" 

(Latin  rivdlis,  rlmis  a  river).      Cselius  says  there  was  no  mora 

fruitful  source  of  contention  than  a  river-right. 
Verbs  in  -al  (not  accented  on  the  last  syl.)  are  very  irregular.    They 

double  the  I  when  -ed,  -er,  or  -ing  is  added,  but  not  with  other 

vowel  suffixes:  thus,  "equal"  makes  equalled,  equaller,  equalling; 

but  equalise,  equalised,  equalising,  equalisation,  equality. 
"Signal"  makes  signalled,  signaller,  signalling;  but  signalise,  signal- 

ijsing,  siffnalisation. 
"Petal"  makes  petalled,  but  petalism,  petalous,  petaloid,  petalite, 

petaline. 
^  "Coral"  always  doubles  the  I :  as  corallaceous,  coralline,  coralliferous, 

corallite,  coralliform,  coralloid. 
"Metal"  makes  metallic,  metallurgy. 
If  the  I  is  ever  doubled,  the  rule  should  be  uniformly  observed  that  tho 

duplication  takes  place  only  before  -cd,  -cr,  and  -ing.     It  would, 

however,  be  far  better  to  keep  strictly  to  Rule  iii. 

Rive  (1  syl.),  past  rived  (1  syl.),  past  part,  riven,  riv"n,  to  split; 
riv'-ing(R.xix.);  riv-er,  ri'.ver,  one  who  rives.  (See  below.) 
Old  English  rofen,  riven ;  Danish  revne,  a  fissure,  to  crack,  to  rive. 
River,   riv'.cr,  a  stream  of   water    llowing    into    the   ocean ; 
rivulet,  riv'vu.let,  a  small  river  (-let,  dim.);   river-bed, 
river-god;  river-horse,  the  hippopot'amus. 
Latin  rlvus;  French  riviere  {Greek  rhco,  to  flow).    See  above. 
Rivet,  riv'.et,  a  metal  pin  for  fastening  wares,  to  fasten  with  a 
rivet;  riVet-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  riv'et-ing.   ( Ita!.  ribat[titura].) 
"Riveted"  and  "riveting"  are  often  spelt  riwtted,  rivetting,  but  one 

t  is  better,  according  to  Rule  iii. 
Our  word  "rivet"  quite  conceals  the  meaning,  which  is  ribattere,  to 

hammer  back  [the  two  ends  of  the  pin  inserted]. 
Er.ach  (1  syl.),  a  fresh  water  fish.     (Old  English  hreoce.) 
Road,  Rode  (both  rode).    Rowed,  ruicd,  rou-d.    Rood.     Rude. 
Road,  rode,  a  public  path  for  horses. 
The  [*]  roads,  a  place  where  ships  may  "  ride  at  anchor." 
Roadster,  a  horse  for  travellers,  a  ship  at  anchor. 
Road-surveyor,  plu.  road-surveyors;  road-way. 
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Head-side  (not  road's  side).     To   take   to   the   road,  to 

become  a  highway  robber.    On  the  road,  on  the  way. 
("Road-side"  (not  road's  side),  the  possessive  suffix  is  almost  wholly 

limited  to  animals  and  nouns  personified.) 

"Road,"  Old  Eng.  rdd,  from  the  v.  rid[an],  past  rdd,  p.  part,  riden. 
"  Rode,"  past  tense  of  the  verb  ride,  Old  Eng.  rdd  (see  above). 
"Rowed"  (moved  with  oars),  Old  Eng.  row[ari\,  p.  reow,  p.  p.  rdwen. 
"Rood"  (a  quarter  of  an  acre),  O.  E.  rod.    "Rood"  (cross),  0.  E.  rod. 
"  Rude,"  Latin  rildis,  also  raudus,  rodus,  or  nidus. 
Roam,  rdme,  to  wander.    Rome,  a  place.     (See  Rheum.) 

Roamed  (1  syl.),  roam'-ing,  roam'-er.     (German  herum.) 
Herum-gehen,  to  go  [roaming]  about ;  herum-laufen,  to  loaf  about. 
Roan,  rone,  imitation  morocco  made  of  sheep-skin  instead  of 
goat-skin,  a  dark  bay  or  puce  colour,  a  sorrel  horse  spotted 
with  white.     (Fr.  rowan  (roux);  Gk.  eruthron,  red.) 
Roan-tree  or  Rowan  tree,  ro'.an  or  row.an,  the  mountain  ash. 
Old  English  rim-tree,  the  magic  tree,  run-creeft,  magic-craft;  the  tree 
being  (as  Evelyn  says)  a  "reputed  preservative  against  fascinations 
and  evil  spirits,  and  therefore  called  Witchen." 

Roar,  rare,  the  bellow  of  a  lion,  the  loud  pealing  noise  of  the 
sea,  cannons,  thunder,  &c.,  to  make  a  deep  loud  sound,  to 
cry  aloud  in  distress;  roared  (1  syl.),  roar'-ing,  roar'-er. 

Old  English  rdr\iari\,  past  rdrode,  past  part,  retrod,  rdrung. 
Roast,  roste,  meat  roasted,  to  cook  meat  before  a  fire ;  roast-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  roast-ing,  roast'-er.     To  rule  the  roast,  to 
have  the  chief  direction,  to  be  paramount. 

Baked,  cooked  in  an  oven. 

Tried,  cooked  over  a  fire  in  a  metal  pan. 

Grilled,  cooked  over  a  fire  on  a  gridiron. 

Toasted,  [a  thin  slice]  cooked  before  a  fire  on  a  fork. 

Boiled,  steeped  in  water  and  kept  boiling  till  it  is  cooked. 

Stewed,  put  in  a  stew-pan  with  very  little  liquor  and  cooked  slowly. 

To  RULE  THB  BOAST,  a  cor.  of  rule  the  roost,  in  allusion  to  the  rooster 
of  a  farm-yard  or  head  cock  which  rules  the  position  of  the  hens. 

"Roast,"  Welsh  rhost,  v.  rhostiaic;  rhostiwr,  a  roaster  ;  rhostiediy. 

"Bake,"  Old  English  bac[ari],  past  loc,  past  part,  bacon. 

"  Fry,"  French  frire,  friture;  Latin  frigfre;  Greek  phrugo,  to  broil. 

"  Grill,"  French  gril,  a  gridiron,  v.  griller. 

"Broil,"  to  cook  on  a  gridiron  (properly  over  charcoal),  Fr.  brasillcr. 

"Toast,"  Latin  torreo  supine  tostum,  to  toast  or  scorch. 

"Boil,"  French  bouillir  (bouillon,  the  bubbling  of  boiling  water). 

"Stew,"  Italian  stufare  (stufa,  a  stove).    The  idea  is  to  cook  in  a  hot 
bath  or  bagnio  (stufare),  stufarolo  a  keeper  of  a  bath. 

Whence  it  will  be  seen  that  roast  is  Welsh ;  bake,  English ;  toast, 
Latin ;  stew,  Italian  ;  and  fry,  grill,  broil,  French. 

Rob,  fruit  jelly,  to  steal.    Robe,  a  garment.     (French  robe.) 
Robbed,  robd;  robb'-ing  (Rule  i.);  robb'-er,  one  who  steals. 
Robbery,  plu.  robberies  (Rule  xliv.),  rob'.be.riz,  theft. 
Old  English  redf  [taw],  past  redfode,  past  part,  redfod,  r&fung;  redfa, 

redfere,  rdpera  or  redpere,  a  robber.     "  Rob  "  (Pharm.),  French. 
Robe,  a  long  loose  garment  of  state  or  dignity,  to  array,  to  put 
on  a  robe;  robed  (1  syl.);  rob-ing,  ro'Mng  (R.  xix.,  but 
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rob,  to  steal,  makes  robbed  (1  syl.),  robb'ing,  see  above); 
robe-maker,  robing-room.     Master  of  the  robes. 
Mistress  of  the  robes,  the  lady  highest  in  rank  attending 

on  the  queen.     (French  robe,  Old  English  rcdf.) 
Robin,  rob'.tn,  a  bird,  the  robin  red-breast.     (Lat.  rubens,  red.) 
Robust,  rii.bust',  strong;  robust'-ly,  robust'-ness.    (Lat.  robustus.) 
Roc,  a  fabulous  bird  of  Arabian  story.     Rock,  a  mass  of  stone. 

" Roc,"  Arabic  rukh.    "Rock,"  French  roc  or  roche. 
Roche-alum,  rosh  ul'.um  (ought  to  be  Rock  alum). 

Fr.  alun  de  roche,  originally  prepared  in  Constantinople,  Syria,  &C. 
Rochelle  salt,  ro.shel'  salt,  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa. 

Discovered  by  M.  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle. 
Rochet,  rosh'. St,  a  short  surplice.    Rock'et,  a  squib,  a  plant. 

"  Rochet,"  French  rochet.     "  Rocket "  (a  plantl,  French  roquette,  cor- 
ruption of  Latin  mica.    "Rocket"  (a  squib),  Danish  raket. 

Ruck,  a  vast  conglomerate  of  earth,  a  stratum,  a  distaff  held  in 
the  hand,  to  shake  a  cradle,  to  vibrate;  rocked  (1  syl.), 
rock'-ing,  rock'-er,  rock'-y,  rock'i-ness  (R.  xi.),  rock'-less. 
Rockery,  phi.  rockeries,  rok'.e.riz,  a  mound  of  stones  for 

rock  plants.    Rock-bound,  hemmed  in  by  rocks. 
Rock  crystal,  a  variety  of  quartz.    Rock-leather. 
Rock-oil,  petroleum  or  mineral  oil.    Rock  pigeon. 
Rock-rose.     Rock-ruby,  plu.  rock  rubies,  ru'Mz,  red  garnet. 
Rock-salt,  common  salt  as  it  is  found  in  salt  mines. 
Rock-soap,  a  silicate  of  alu'mirm.    Rock -shells. 
Rock  work,  -wurk,  stones  piled  into  a  rockery. 
Rocking-chair.     Rocking-horse.     Rocking -stone. 
Fr.  roc  or  'roche.    "  Rock  "  (a  distaff),  Dan.  rok ;  (to  vibrate)  Dan.  rokke. 
Rocket,  rok'.et,  a  squib,  a  plant.     Rochet,  rosh'.et,  a  surplice. 

"Rocket"  (a  squib),  Dan.  raket;  (a  plant)  Fr.  roquette,  corruption  of 
Lat.  eruca.     "Rochet "(a  short  surplice),  Fr.  rochet. 

Rococo,  ro.hr/. ko,  applied  to  jewelry  and  furniture  full  of  flashy 
ornament  of  Moorish  character.  (French  rococo.) 

Rod,  a  wand,  a  stick  for  flogging,  a  measure  of  land  equal  to 
five  yards  or  fifteen  feet.  (Old  English  rod!.) 

Rodentia,  ro.dcn'.she'.ah,  a  class  of  animals  (like  the  rat,  mouse* 
rabbit,  hare,  &c.)  distinguished  by  gnawing  habits; 
rodent,  rD'.dent,  one  of  the  rodentia.  (Lat.  rodo,  to  gnaw.) 

Rodomontade,  rod'.o.mon.tade'  (notro'.do.mon.tade'),  empty  blus- 
ter, vain  vaunting,  rant,  to  rant,  to  vaunt ;  rod'omoutad'-ed 
rod'omontad'-ing,  rod'omontad'-or,  rod'omontad'-ist. 
French  Rodomont,  a  brave  but  braggart  knight  in  Orlando  Inamorato. 
Neither  Rodomont  nor  Hector  deserve  the  opprobrium  attached  to 
their  names.  In  Aricsto's  poem  Rodomont  is  toned  down. 
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Roe,  ro,  (male)  hart,  a  small  deer,  the  spawn  of  fish.    Bow. 
Hoe-buck,  (fern.)  roe,  (offspring)  fawn. 
Hard-roe,  the  spawn  of  the  female  fish. 
Soft-roe,  the  milt  of  the  male  fish. 

"Roe"  (deer),  rd,  rdh,  or  rceh.    "Roebuck,"  rd-dedr  or  rhd-de6r. 
"  Roe"  (of  fish),  German  rogen,  milch-rogen,  milt  or  soft  roe. 
"Row"  (with  oars),  Old  Eng.  r6-w[ari],  past  reow,  past  part.ro'wcn. 
"R6w"  (a  disturbance),  corruption  of  roue,  a  disturbance  created  by 
the  route  or  profligates  in  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Rogation  week,  ro.gay'.shun...,  the  2nd  week  before  Whitsunday. 
Rogation-days,  the  three  days  preceding  Ascension  day. 
There  is  no  rogation  service  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  but  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Ch.  "the  litany  [or  rogation]  of  the  saints"  is  sung  in  procession. 

Rogue,  rug  (g  hard),  a  rascal,  a  sly  fellow ;  rogu-ish,  rd'.tjlsh 
waggish  (-isU  added  to  nouns  means  "like");  roguish-ly, 
rd' .glsh.l'j  (g  hard);  roguish-ness,  rfj'.gish.ness. 
Roguery,  plu.  rogueries,  rd'.ge.ry  (g  hard),  rd'.ge.riz. 
Latin  rogo,  to  beg.    A  rogne  means  "a  sturdy  beggar,"  "rogues  and 
vagrants."  The  French -looking  termination  -t/ue  is  most  objection- 
able and  wholly  arbitrary,  but  we  have  no  simpler  means  at  pre- 
sent of  expressing  a  long  vowel  before  c  or  g  hard. 

Roister,  roys'.ter,  to  act  with  the  noise  and  turbulence  of  a 
reveller;  rois'ter-ing,  noisy,  uproarious ;  rois'ter-er,  a  tur- 
bulent reveller.  (Fr.  rustard,  unmannerly  and  rude,  nistcr.) 
Role  (1  syl.),  a  part  in  a  drama,  a  speciality.    Roll  (see  betow). 

French  rdle,  a  dramatic  character  to  be  sustained,  a  part. 
Roll,  role,  the  act  of  rolling,  a  register,  a  catalogue,  a  chronicle, 
a  small  loaf  of  bread,  a  scroll,  to  move  in  an  orbit,  to  run 
on  a  wheel,  to  draw  a  roller  over.     (See  Role.) 

Rolled  (1  syl.);  roll-ing,  role' '-ing ;  roll.er,  role'-er. 

Rollers,  rdle'.ers,  skate?  mounted  on  wheels,  the  heavy 
wa,ves  of  a  ground  swell ;  roll-call,  rolling-mill. 

Rolling-pin,  used  for  rolling  out  paste ;  rolling-press. 

Rolling-stock,  the  locomotives,  &c.,  of  a  railway  company. 

The  rolls  (London),  a  part  of  the  city  near  Temple  Bur 
which  enjoys  special  liberties,  so  called  from  the  court 
rolls  or  records  deposited  in  the  Rolls  office. 

Master  of  the  rolls,  judge  of  the  Rolls  court. 

Keeper  of  the  rolls,  an  officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  rolls  and  records  deposited  in  the  Eolls  buildings. 

Welsh  rhol,  rlwlen,  v.  rholio,  rholiwr,  a  roller ;  Low  Latin  rOtulus.  s 
roll ;  Latin  rtitula,  a  little  wheel,  rUta,  a  wheel,  v.  rdto,  to  turn  rouml. 

Rollick,  noisy  and  boisterous  mirth ;  rollick-ing,  rollick'-y. 

Although  the  7:  has  been  dropped  in  a  great  many  words,  as  in  music, 
public,  traffic,  &c.,  it  is  still  retained  in  all  monosyllables  (except 
ore  and  roc),  in  all  agglutinated  words,  and  in  about  a  dozen  others: 
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as  attack,  bailiwick,  bannock,  barrack,  haddock,  hassock,  hollyhock, 
mattock,  paddock,  ransack,  and  rollwk. 

In  verbs,  thefcis  retained  before  -cd  and  -ing:  as  "mimic," mimicked, 
mimicking:  "physic,"  physicked,  phytickinff,  "traflc,"  trafficked, 
trafficker,  traficking,  because  c  =  s  when  followed  by  -e  or  -i. 

Eolly-polly,  rule'.ij  pole'.y,  a  pudding  in  which  jam  is  rolled  in 

a  crust.     (Latin  pollis  or  pollen,  flour  [rolled  up].) 
Romaic.   Romanic.   Romance.  Romantic.  Roinansh.  Romany. 
Romaic,  rd.may'.ik,  the  langunge  of  modern  Greece. 
Roman 'ic  (adj.),  derived  from  the  Roman  alphabet. 
Romance,  rd.mansc',  applied  to  the  languages  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  ancient  Roman  tongue,  as  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  and  [Provenyal]  French. 
Roman'tic,  wildly  imaginative  and  lull  of  adventure. 
Romansh,  ro.mansh',  the  romance  language  of  the  Grisong. 
Romany,  ro'-ma.ny  (or  romany  tschib),  the  Gipsy  tongue. 
"  Komaic,"  Modern  Greek  romalkos ;  French  roma'ique. 
Roman,  plu.  Romans,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  pertaining  to  Rome 
or  the  papal  church,  the  ordinary  upright  type  used  in 
printing.     (Italics,  the  sloping  type.) 
Romanic,  rd.man'.ik,  derived  from  the  Roman  alphabet. 
"I  Romanism,  ro' '.mun.ism,  the  tenets  of  popery. 
Romanist,  ro'.man.ist,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Romanise  (Rule  xxxi.),  to  convert  to  Romanism,  to  conform 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  forms  and  tenets;   Romanised, 
rii'.man.izd;  Ro'manls-ing,  Ro'nianTs-cr.   Roman  Catho- 
lic, kath'.o.lik.    Roman  Catholicism,  ka.r1t.ol'.l.s\-m. 
Roman  candle,  a  fire-work  in  form  of  a  largo  candle,  and 
generally  held  in  the  Land.    (Used  in  the  street  proces- 
sions of  Rome.) 
§  Roman  cement,  a  cement  used  for  imitating  stone  (first 

employed  by  the  Italians). 

Roman  law,  those  laws  which  are  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  old  Roman  laws :  as  the  civil  law,  the  canon  law, 
and  all  but  statute  law.  Roman  School  (in  Paintiny.) 
If  Romance,  ro.mance',  applied  to  the  languages  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  ancient  Latin,  as  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French;  a  tale  of  wonder  and  extrava. 
gant  adventure,  to  deal  in  extravagant  stories,  to  let  the 
imagination  run  wild;  romanced'  (2  syl.);  romanc-ing, 
ro. man'. sing ;  romanc'.er. 

In  Spain  the  term  signifies  a  ballad.    Hence  romancero,  a  collec- 
tion of  national  ballads. 

In  England  it  was  first  applied  to  tales  from  the  French,  and  subse- 
quently to  any  tale  of  wild  adventure. 
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^  Romanesque,  rd'.ma.nesk,  applied  to  the  debased  style  of 
architecture  and  ornament  adopted  in  the  later  Roman 
empire,  (in  Paint.)  fable  mixed  up  with  romance. 

IT  Romantic,  rd.man'.tik,  wild,  extravagant  in  fancy;  roman'- 

tic-ness,  wildness,  &c.;   romantical-ly,  ru.man'.ti.kal.ly ; 

romanticism,  rd.mun'.ti.sizm,  applied  to   the  unnatural 

productions  of  modern  French  novelists. 
U  Romish,  ro'.mish,  Roman  Catholic;  Ro'mish-ly;   Ro'mist 

(offensive  terms) :  as  the  Romish  Church,  Romishly  inclined. 

Latin  Romdnus;  Fr.  romance,  romancier,  romantique,  romanesque. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  word  "Kome"  is  by  Hellanicus,  con- 
temporary  with  Her5d6tus. 

Romp,  a  boisterous  playful  girl,  to  play  boisterously ;  romped, 
rompt;    romp'-ing,   romp'ing-ly,  romp'-er;    romp'-ish, 
inclined  to  romping ;  romp'ish-ly,  romp'ish-ness. 
Corruption  of  Welsh  rhamp,  getting  out  of  bounds,  "rampant," 

Rondo,  plu.  rondos,  ran'. doze,  a  poem  or  piece  of  music  in  three 
strains,  the  second  and  third  ending  with  the  first  part 
repeated;  roundelay,  roun'.de.lay. 

Rondo,  Ital.;  rondeau,  Fr.;  roundelay  (Fr.  rondolet),  a  little  rondo. 

A  rondo,  strictly  speaking,  should  contain  thirteen  lines,  divided  into 
three  strophes.  The  opening  clause  of  the  first  line  must  be  repeated 
in  the  eighth  and  last  lines.  In  music  the  air  is  repeated. 

Rood.     Rude  (1  syl.)    Rod.     Road.     Rowed. 

Rood,  the  fourth  of  an  acre,  a  wooden  cross  with  a  figure 

representing  the  crucified  Saviour. 
Rood-screen  o?1  rood  loft,  the   gallery  or   screen  at  the 

entrance  of  the  chancel,  on  wnich  a  rood  was  erected 

hefora  the  Reformation. 

•Rood"  (of  land),  Old  Eng.  rod.     "Rood-cross,"  r6d,  rode-cross. 
'Rude"  (ill-mannered),  Latin  rildis,  raudus,  rodus  or  rudus. 
'  Rod"  (a  stick,  a  measure  of  land),  Old  English  rod. 
'  Road,    rode  (a  way  for  horses),  Old  Eng.  rdd,  from  rldan,  to  ride. 
'Rowed"  (1  syl.),  Old  Eng.  r6w[an],  past  reow,  past  part,  rowen. 

Roof,  plu.  roofs  (Rule  xxxix.),  the  cover  of  a  house ;  roof -ing, 
the  materials  of  a  roof,  putting  on  a  roof;  roof-less. 

Old  Eng.  rof  or  hrdf;  rtifleas,  roofless ;  hrdf  tigel,  a  roof  tile. 

CONICAL  HOOP  (a  roof  to  a  round  building),  rising  like  a  cone. 

CURB  [or  Mansard]  HOOF,  a  roof  with  the  gable  broken  into  elbows. 

GABLE  ROOF,  a  roof  like  an  inverted  v  (A). 

KING  POST  ROOF,  a  roof  supported  inside  with  a  central  upright 
standing  in  the  beam,  with  two  struts  like  a  V. 

HIP  ROOF,  a  roof  with  a  slant  on  all  four  sides. 

M  ROOF,  a  double  roof  forming  an  inverted  w  (M). 

QCEEN  ROOF,  a  roof  supported  in  the  inside  with  a  parallelogram 
resting  on  the  beam,  and  further  strengthened  by  two  struts. 

OftEH  ROOF,  a  roof  adapted  to  an  ogee  gable. 

.SUED  ROOF,  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  with  only  one  slope. 
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Rook.    Crow.    Daw.    Raven. 

SIZE  :  Daw,  about  13  inches ;  crow,  18 :  rook,  20 :  raven,  25. 

BILL  :  All  conical  and  compressed  at  the  point,  but  that  of  the  crow 
and  raven  is  stronger  and  more  curved  than  that  of  the  daw  and 
•i-nok.  The  bill  of  the  rook  is  warty  at  the  base,  and  the  wartiness 
extends  to  the  eyes  and  down  the  throat.  Crows  and  ravens  have 
bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  under  the  throat. 

NKSTH  :  Daws  build  in  ruins,  steeples,  belfries,  and  church,  towers  ; 
crows,  on  the  branches  of  high  trees  in  solitary  places ;  rooks,  in 
hiirh  trees  near  the  haunts  of  man  and  always  in  large  colonies  ; 
w,  on  mountain  tops,  craga,  and  rocks. 

EGOS  :  They  all  lay  about  five ;  those  of  a  daw  are  bluish-white  with 
dark  brown  spots ;  of  a  crow,  palish  green,  sometimes  blurred  ; 
tin ise  of  a  rook,  pale  green  with  greenish  dark  brown  blotches ; 
those  of  a  raven,  pale  green,  spotted. 

HA.HITS  :  Daws  are  sociable  and  not  averse  to  man,  but  they  are  not 
gregarious ;  crows  are  unsociable,  solitary,  and  seek  their  food  in 
lonely  places  ;  rooks  are  social,  gregarious,  fond  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  man,  and  seek  their  food  in  cultivated  fields-}  -ravens  are 
sedentary,  solitary,  or  go  in  pairs. 

FOOD  :  Daws  and  rooks  live  chiefly  on  insects  and  seed  ;  crows,  on 
offal,  mice,  beetles,  caterpillars,  grubs,  [and  are  fond  of  ripe 
cherries] ;  ravens  feed  on  carrion,  rabbits,  young  game,  the  young 
of  all  birds  [and  grain]. 

COLOUR  :  The  daw,  black  with  a  dark  gray  neck  ;  the  carrion  crow, 
jet  black  ;  the  Royston  crow,  gray  back,  but  black  head,  wings,  and 
tail ;  the  rook,  glossy  blue-black ;  raven,  metallic  black. 

Rook,  the  castle  at  "  chess,"  to  cheat ;  rooked,  rook'-ing. 
Rookery,  plu.  rookeries,  rook'.e.riz,  a  colony  of  rooks,  a 
mass  of  mean  buildings  inhabited   by  persons  of  low 
character,  a  place  where  thieves  congregate. 
"  Rook  "  (the  bird),  Old  Eng.  hroc,  hrooc,  or  roc;  (at  chess)  Ital.  rocco. 
Room.     Rheum,  rume.    Rome.     Rum.     Rhomb,  ronib. 

Room,  an  apartment,  place,  space,  scope ;  room'-ful  (R.  viii.), 
room'-y,  room'i-ness  (R.  xi.),  room'i-ly. 
'Room,"  Old  English  rum,  r&mllc,  roomy  ;  rtimnes,  roominess. 
'  Rheum"  (tears,  the  overflow  of  secretions),  O.  E.  reoma;  Gk.  rlieuma. 
'Rome"  (chief  city  of  Italy),  Greek  rMini,  strength. 
'Kuiu,"  Fr.  rum  or  rhum;  that  from  French  colonies  is  called  tafia. 
'  Rhomb"  (a  rhombus  or  square  out  of  angle),  Greek  rh6mbtis. 
Roost,  a  perch,  to  sit  on  a  perch,  to  go  to  porch.    Roast,  to  cook. 
Roost'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  roost'-ing ;  roost'-er,  the  head  cock 

of  n  roost;  (in  America),  a  cock  generally. 
To  rule  the  roost,  to  be  the  rooster  of  the  harem,  or  head 
cock  who  rules  the  position  of  all  the  fowls  on  the  roost. 
At  roost,  on  the  perches.  Gone  to  roost,  gone  to  their  perches. 
' '  lloost,"  Old  English  hr6st.     "  Roast,"  Welsh  rhost,  v.  rhostiaw. 
Root.     Route,  root.    Rout,  rowt  (to  rhyme  with  out). 

Root,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  is  in  the  earth,  cause,  the 
crinle  form  of  a  word,  the  value  of  an  unknown  quantity 
in  algebra,  to  send  out  roots,  to  fix  in  the  earth  by  roots, 
to  become  established  (generally  followed  by  itself  or  used 
in  the  passive  voice) ;  root'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  robt'ed-ly, 
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roofed-ness,  root'-ing,  root'y,  root'i-ness,  roof-less, 
roof -let  (-let,  dim.);  root-leaf,  plu.  root-leaves,  -leef,  plu. 
Iceves ;  root-stock.  To  take  root.  To  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

"  Root,"  Danish  rod,  faste  rod,  to  take  root ;  Latin  rad[ix]. 

"  Route,"  root  (a  journey,  the  way  taken  by  a  traveller),  Fr.  route. 

"Rout,"  r6wt  (to  rhyme  with  out),  an  assembly,  French  rout. 

"Rout,"  r6vit  (a  discomfiture,  to  put  to  flight),  French  ddroute. 

Rope  (1  syl.),  a  cord  of  several  strands.     Roup,  a  sale  by  auction. 

Roping,  rd'.ping,  applied  to  a  glutinous  mass  which  draws 

out  into  long  "  threads  " ;  rop-y,  rO'.py,  stringy;  ropi-ness, 

applied  to  liquors ;  rop-ish,  rd'.pish. 

Ropery,  plu.  roperies  (Rule  xliv.),  ro'.pe.riz,  place  where 

ropes  are  made ;  rop.er,  ru'.pcr,  a  rope-maker. 
Rope-dancer;  rope-ladder;  rope-ma'ker,  rope-ma'king. 
Rope-walk,  wcnck,  a  long  shed  where  ropes  are  spun. 
A  rope  of  sand,  a  bond  without  union.    (Old  Eng.  r&p.) 
Roquelaure,  rok'.e.lor,  a  short  military  cloak  which  buttoned. 

Named  after  the  Due  de  Roquelaure,  who  set  it  in  fashion. 
Rosary,  plu.  rosaries  (Rule  xliv.),  ru'.zu.r1z,  a  string  of  beads  for 

the  counting  of  paternosters  and  ave  Marias. 
Rosarium,  ro-zair'ri.um,  a  work  on  roses,  a  rose  garden. 
Lat.  rtisdrius,  rtisarium;  Med.  Lat.  rosariolum,  a  string  of  beads; 
Ital.  rosario.    Said  to  be  so  named  from  a  chaplet  of  beads  per- 
fumed with  roses  given  by  the  Virgin  to  St.  Dominic.    It  must 
have  five  divisions  or  a  trinity  of  five,  and  each  division  contains 
ten  small  beads  for  ave  Marias,  and  one  large  one  for  a  paternoster. 

Rose.    Rows.    Roes.    Rouse.    Rows. 

Rose,  rljze,  a  flower,  a  plant,  a  colour;  past  tense  of  rise; 
ros-y,  ro'.zy ;  ro'si.ness.  Rosaceous,  ro.zay'.shus. 

Rosaceas,  ru.zay'.se.e,  applied  to  rose-like  corollas ;  rosaic 
[acid],  nl.zay'.ik,  a  red  acid  deposited  in  certain  inflam- 
matory fevers  and  in  gout  diseases. 

Roseate,  ru'.zc.et  (not  ro.zlie.at,  Worcester),  rose  coloured. 

Rose-coloured,  kul'l'rd;  rose  hue;  rose-bush  ("bush"  to 
rhyme  with  push,  not  with  rush).  Rose  diamond,  a 
diamond  cut  into  twenty-four  triangular  facets.  Rose- 
drop;  rose-gall,  gawl;  rose-mallow,  the  hollyhock; 
rose-pink;  rose-rash,  a  skin  eruption,  also  called  St. 
Anthony's  fire;  rose-water,  waw'.ter;  rose-window,  a 
[church]  circular  window  scolloped,  also  called  a  marygold 
window  and  a  St.  Catherine's  wheel.  Rose-wood. 

Rosy-bosomed,  rosy-fingered,  rosy-hued,  rosy-tinted,  ifec. 

Under  the  rose  (or  Latin  sub  rosa),  in  private,  in  secrecy, 
not  to  be  repeated.  War  of  the  Roses,  th«  long  York 
and  Lancaster  feud  (1455-1486). 

"Rose,"  Old  Eng.  rose;  Latin  rdsa,  rdsdceus;  French  rose,  rosac4. 
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"Kows,"  rows  (orderly  series  or  lines),  Old  Eng.  rawa  or  rcewa. 
"Row"  (to  propel  a  boat),  O.  E.  r6w[aii],  past  rowde,  past  p.  rdwed. 
"Koes,"  Old  Eng.  rd  or  rah.     "Rouse,"  rouze,  Old  Eng.  hre6s[an],  to 
shake  up.     "R6ws"  (disturbances,  jangliiigs),  Fr.  rou&. 

Rosemary,  roze'.ma.ry,  a  fragrant  shrub  from  which  Hungary 

water  is  made.     (Corruption  of  ros-marinus,  sea-dew.) 
. . "  plantes  qui  doivent  leur  nom  il  la  rosfie  qui  les  couvre  frequemment 
sur  les  plages  maritimes,  leur  habitation  favorite,"  Diet,  des  Scien. 
Roseola,  ro.zee'.o.lah,  a  rose-coloured  rash.     (Latin  roseolus.) 
Rosetta-stone,  rd.zfit'.tah...,  a  stone  found  by  M.  Boussard,  near 
Rosetta,  in  1799,  and  noted  for  having  furnished  the  key 
to  the  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt.    Erected  B.C.  195. 
Rosette,  rd.zct',  a  ribbon  made  into  a  cluster  somewhat  like  a 

rose.    (French  rosette,  rose  with  -ette  dim.) 
Rosetum,  ro.zee'.tum,  a  rose-bed  or  garden.     (Latin  rosetum.) 
Rosicrucians,  ros'.i.kru'.si.anz,  a  seot  of  alchemists  who  claimed 
to   possess    the   secret  of   the   "philosopher's  stone"; 
Rosicru'cian,  one  of  the  Rosicrusians,  adj.  of... 
Eos  crux  gen.  cruets,  dew- light.    Dew  was  considered  the  most  power- 
ful solvent  of  gold,  and  "cross"  in  alchemy  means  light,  because  a 
cross  is  a  monogram  of  the  three  letters  L.  v.  x.  (light).     Now 
"Lux"  is  the  menstruum  of  the  red  dragon  [corporeal  light],  and 
the  red  dragon  digested  by  dew  converts  all  metals  into  gold. 

Rosin,  roz'.in.    Resin,  rez'.ln,  matter  exuded  from  pines,  itc. 
Rosin  is  resin  in  a  solid  state,  to  rub  with  rosin ;  rosined, 

rtiz'.ind;  ros'in-ing,  ros'in-y ;  rosinous,  roz'.in. us. 
Old  Eng.  hrysel;  Fr.  rrfsiiie;  Lat.  rfslna;  Gk.rh£lin£  (rheQ,  to  flow). 
Rossignol,   rdz'.in.yole,  the    nightingale.      A  most    felicitous 

French  corruption  of  the  Latin  lusclnia  or  lusclniola. 
Either  [iri]lucis  ca.no,  I  sing  in  the  groves,  or  luf/ens  cano. 
Rot,  decay,  a  distemper  peculiar  to  sheep,  to  decay;  rott'-ed  (II. 
xxxvi.),  rott'-ing,  rott'-en  (adj.),  rott'en-ly,  rott'en-ness, 
rotten-stone,  trip'oli  or  terra  tripolita'na. 
Old  English  rdt[ian],  past  rtftode,  past  part,  rotod;  rdtung. 
Rotate,  ro.tdte',  to  revolve  on  a  centre  or  axis ;  rotat'-ed,  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  rotat'-ing  (Rule  xix.)    Rotation,  ro.tay'.shun. 
Rotary,  rot'.a.ry.    Rotatory,  rot'.a.to.ry. 
Rotary,  turning  on  its  axis  like  a  wheel,  whirling. 
liotatory,  one  of  the  rotatories,  pertaining  to  the  rotatories. 
Rotatories,  rot'.u.to.nz,  the  wheel  animalcules  (4  syl.) 
Rotators,  ro.tay'.torz,  muscles  to  roll  a  limb  on  its  axis. 
They   are   of   two   sorts,  prdnatdres,   to   turn  the  limb 
inwards,  and  suplnatores,  to  turn  it  outwards. 
The  substitution  of  rotatory  for  rotary  is  a  vulgarism. 
ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

I  have  just  seen  the  new  rotatory  engine  [rotary]. 

"Rotatory  motion  is  whirling  round  an  axis  [rotary]. 

No  efficient  rotatory  steam-engine  has  been  invented  [rotary]. 
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Rote  (1  syl.),  impressed  on  the  memory  by  repetition,  a  sort  of 

hurdy-gurdy;  by  rote,  by  repetition.    Wrote,  did  write. 
"Rote,"  Fr.  routine  (apprendre  par  routine);  Lat.  rtita,  a  wheel. 
"  Rote"  (a  mus.  inst.),  a  corruption  of  Welsh  crowd;  Irish  cruit. 

Kotifer,  rot'.i.fer,  one  of  the  wheel-animalcules  (4  syl.) 

Kotifera,  ro.tif'.e.rah,  a  class  of  infusoria.     (Lat.  rota  fero.) 
Rotten,  rof'n,  (super.)  rott'en-est,  (comp.  rarely  used),  decayed; 
rott'en-ly,  rott'en-ness.     (See  Rot.) 

Rotund,  ro.tund',  round;  rotundity,  ro.tun'.di.ty,  roundness. 
Rotundo,  plu.  rotundoes  (Rule  xlii.),  or  Rotunda,  plu. 

rotundas,  ro.tun'.doze,  ro.tiiri '.dalis,  a  circular  building. 
Lat.  rdtundus,  rOtundJttas  ;  Span,  rotunda  ;  Ital.  rotondo. 
Rouble,  roo'.Vl,  a  Russian  silver  coin  =  3s.     The  bank  ronlle 

of  account  somewhat  less  than  a  shilling. 

Roue,  roo'jj,  (French),  a  profligate.     One  broken  on  the  wheel  or 
routine  of  profligacy.     The  word  came  first  into  use  dur- 
ing the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.   (Fr.  roue,  a  wheel.) 
Rouge  (Fr.),  roojh,  a  red  colour,  a  paint,  to  tinge  the  face  with 

rouge ;  rouged  (1  syl.),  roug'-ing  (R.  xix.),  roug'-er. 
Rouge  et  noir,  roojh  a  nwar  (French),  black  and  red  (a 

gambling  game  with  cards,  &c.) 
Rongh,  Ruff,  both  ruf.    Roof.     Rove  (1  syl.) 

Rough,  ruf,  not  smooth,  violent,  grating,  rugged,  to  win  a 
trick  by  trumping  it,  to  turn  up  the  shoes  of  horses  in 
frosty  weather  to  prevent  their  slipping ;  roughed,  ruft ; 
rough-ing,  ruf '-ing.  To  rough  it,  to  put  up  with  things 
in  a  rough  way.  In  the  rough,  without  preparation. 
Rough-ly,  riif'.ly  ;  rough'-ness ;  rough'.ish  (-ish  added  to 
adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "like"),  rough'ish- 
ly,  rough'ish-ness.  The  roughs,  rufs,  rowdies.  Rough- 
cast, rough-draft,  rough-shod.  To  ride  rough-shod 
over  [one],  to  be  regardless  of  his  interest  or  feeling.  A 
rough  customer,  one  dangerous  to  deal  with. 
Roughen,  ruf"n,  to  make  rough;  roughened,  ruf'nd; 

roughen-ing,  ruf'n-ing  (-en  added  to  adj.  =  to  make.) 
"Rough,"  Old  Eng.  hrioh,  hreoh,  hruh,  hreof,  reoh,  roeth,  ruh,  hreo 

or  hreo'iv  ;  hreof nes,  reohn&s,  or  ruJmes,  hreojlic  or  hreojiig. 
"Ruff,"  contraction  of  ruffle;  Belgic  ruyffekn,  to  wrinkle. 
"Roof,"  Old  Eng.  rdf.     "Rove"  (to  roam  for  plunder),  Dan.  rtsve. 
The  pronunciation  of  -ough  is  very  irregular,  because  we  try  to  repre- 
sent the  guttural  sound  by  letters :  thus  we  have — 

(1)  ough  —  off :  cough. 

(2)  ough  =  6f :  sough  [s5f],  trough  [tr6f]. 

(3)  ough  =  uf :  chough,  enough,  rough,  slough,  tough. 

(4)  ough  =  6w  (as  in  grow) :  dough,  though,  furlough. 

(5)  ough  =  oo  :  through. 

(6)  ough  =  Ow  (as  in  ntiw) :  plough,  'bough,  slough,  dough-ty. 
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(7)  owf7/i,  =  ttk:  (>)hov/jh,  lough,  though, 

(8)  ough  =  tip  :  hiccough. 

(9)  o«07i  =  tirrah  :  borough,  thorough. 

(10)  ow0ft.<  is  generally  pronounced  -art:  as  bought,  drought,  fought, 
nought,  ought,  sought,  thought,  wrought. 

Roideau,  plu.  rouleaux,  roo'.lo,  plu.  roo'.ldze,  a  roll  of  gold  coin 
made  up  in  paper.  (French  rouleau,  a  roll.) 

Roulette,  roo.let,  a  game  of  chance.    (Fr.  roulette,  a  little  wheel.) 

Roun,  rown  (to  rhyme  with  frown,  not  with  groivri),  to  whisper, 
to  hold  private  conference;  rouned,  round;  roun'-ing. 
Incorrectly  written  round,  round'-ed,  round' -ing. 

Polonius  says  to  the  king  respecting  Hamlet:  "Let  Ins  queen- 
mother  be  rowned  with  him,"  but  Bunyan  says  "That  lesson  I  will 
round  you  in  the  ear,"  (i.e.,  whisper  privately  into  your  ear.) 

Old  Eng.  runlian],  to  whisper,  past  runode,  past  part,  nlnod,  runing. 

Round  (see  Roun,)  globular,  circular,  not  inconsiderable;  a 
circle,  a  circuit,  a  rotation,  the  step  of  a  ladder,  a  volley, 
a  short  musical  fugue,  to  make  circular,  to  polish  off,  &c.; 
round'-ed,  roxind'-ing,  round'-ly,  round'-ness,  round'-ish 
(-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "like"); 
round-hand  (in  Penmanship),  large  rounded  writing. 

Round-head,  -lied,  a  puritan ;  the  hair  of  a  puritan  was 
cut  short,  that  of  the  royalists  was  worn  long. 

Round-number,  a  number  which  ends  with  a  naught. 

Round-robin,  a  petition  with  the  signatures  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  ("  Robin  "  a  corrup.  of  Fr.  moan,  a  ribbon.) 

Round-shouldered,  the  back  and  shoulders  protuberant. 

All  round,  in  every  direction.  To  come  round,  to  revive, 
to  become  more  placable.  To  get  round,  to  recover,  to 
wheedle.  Round-about,  not  direct,  circuitously. 

Germ,  rund,  v.  rundiren,  rundlich;  Fr.  rond;  Lat.  rijtundus.  ' 

( '  \  NON,  a  short  perpetual  fugue  in  two  or  more  parts, 

OATCU,  a  short  humorous  fugue,  so  contrived  that  the  words  of  the 

different  singers  catch  up  each  other  and  pervert  the  sense. 
FUGUE,  a  vocal  or  instrumental  composition  where  one  part  leads  off 

the  subject,  which  is  answered  in  the  fifth  or  eighth  by  the  other 

parts ;   the  subject  is  then  interspersed  and  distributed  at  the 

pleasure  of  the  composer. 
GLEE,  a  vocal  composition  for  three  or  more  voices,  with  more  than 

one  movement.    Originally  confined  to  gleeful  music,  but  not  now. 
MA.DRIGAL,  a  far  more  elaborate  composition  than  a  glee,  generally 

with  five  or  six  voices,  and  very  fuguy. 
HOUND,  a  short  fugue  or  canon  resembling  a  catch,  only  the  words 

of  the  different  parts  do  not  catch  in  and  change  the  sense. 

Roundel,  roun'.del,  or  Roundelay,  roun'.de.lay,  a  rondo,  con- 
sisting of  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  complete,  tbe 
second  begins  like  the  first  and  then  diverges,  and  the 
third  ends  as  the  first  begins. 
French  rondelet  (rondeau  with  diminutive),  Italian  rondo. 
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Roup,  a  sale  by  auction,  to  sell  by  auction.    Rope,  a  cord.   Rouped 
(1  syl.),  roup'-ing.     Articles  of  roup,  conditions  of  sale. 
"Koup,"  O.  Eng.  hrevp,  [the  price  bid]  called  out.   "Rope,"0.  E.  nip. 
Rouse,   roitzff,   a  revel,   to   wake  from   sleep.     Rows.     Rows. 
Roused (1  syl.);  rous-ing(B. xix.),rouae'-in<jr;  rou'sing-ly. 
A  rousing  fire,  a  roaring  fire.    (Gk.  roizos,  a  rushing  sound.) 
O.  Eng.  hre6s[an],  to  shake,  to  rush,  p.  hreds,  p.  p.  hroren;  Gk.  roizoa. 
"R&ws"  (to  rhyme  with  cdws),  disturbances  made  by  the  Fr.  routs. 
"  Rows"  (to  rhyme  with  gruws),  orderly  lines,  files,  or  series.  O.E.  rawa. 

Rout  (to  rhyme  with  out.)    Route,  Root,  both  root. 

Rout,  an  evening  party,  a  tumultuous  crowd,  a  rabble,  to 

put  to  flight,  to  rouse  or  disturb ;  rout'-ed,  rout' -ing. 
"Rout"  (a  soir6e),  French  rout.     "Rout"  (defeat),  French  (Uroutc. 
"Rout"  (to  disturb),  O.  E.  hrut[an],  to  rouse  from  sleep  ;  Jirut/t. 

Route,  root,  course,  way  taken  by  a  traveller,  road  (see  above). 

"  Route,"  French  route.     "  Root,"  Danish  rod,  Latin  rad[ix], 
Routine,  roo.teen'  (the  pronunciation  shows  it  to  be  French), 

the  chiily  round  of  business,  red  tapism,  official  method. 
French  routine  (Latin  rtita,  a  wheel),  round  and  round  like  a  wheel. 
Rove  (1  syl.),  to  wander  about;  roved  (1  syl.);  rov-ing  (E.  xix.), 
ro'.ving;  rov-er,  rd'.ver.    (Dan.  roue,  to  roam  for  plunder.) 
Row  (to  rhyme  with  grow).    Row  (to  rhyme  with  now).    Roe,  rd. 
Row,  a  line  of  articles  set  in  order,  a  file,  a  series,  a  street, 
to  propel  with  oars;  rowed,  rowd;   row' -ing,  row'-er; 
row-lock,  rul'.lok,  places  in  a  boat  for  the  oars  to  work 
in ;  row  port,  an  opening  in  a  small  vessel  for  oars. 
Row  (to  rhyme  with  now),  a  disturbance,  a  scolding,  an 
uproar,  to  make  a  row ;  rowed,  row  A.  ;  row'-ing ;  row'-dy, 
a  riotous  blusterer;  row'dy-ism,  row'dy-ish  (-ish  added 
to  nouns  means  "like");  row'dy-dow,  a  hubbub. 
"  Row"  (a  rank  or  file),  Old  English  rcewa  or  rawa. 
"  Row  "  (with  oars),  Old  English  r<jw[an],  past  now,  past  part,  rdwen. 
"  R5w"  (a  disturbance),  Fr.  roue,  [the  disturbance  made  by]  a  rou£. 
"Roe"  (a  deer),  Old  English  rd,  rah,  or  rdh. 

Rowan  or  roan  tree,  ro'.an,  the  mountain  ash. 

Old  English  run-tree,  the  witch  or  magic  tree.    (See  Roan-tree.) 
Rowel,  rmv'.el  (row  to  rhyme  with  now),  the  star-like  prickly 
wheel  of  a  spur,  a  little  wheel  or  ring  on  a  horse's  bit,  a 
seton,  to  insert  a  rowel;  row'elled  (2  syl.),  row'ell-ing 
(Rule  iii.,  -SL.    Most  verbs  in  -el  double  the  -I  on  receiv- 
ing a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel). 
Fr.  rouelle  (roue,  a  wheel,  with  dim. ;  Lat.  rtit£la,  dim.  of  rOta). 
Royal,  roy'.al,  pertaining  to  a  sovereign ;  roy'al-ly. 

Royalty,  roy',ul.ty,  state  or  office  of  a  sovereign,  a  portion 
given  to  an  author  or  inventor  for  the  use  or  sale  of  his 
work,  a  portion  paid  to  the  owner  for  working  a  mine  ou 
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his  estate;  roy'al-ist,  roy'al-ism.  Royalise,  roy'.al.izc, 
to  make  royal ;  royalised,  roy'.al.izd ;  roy'alis-ing  (Rule 
xix.)  Royal  Acad'emy,  the  school  where  the  paintings 
of  living  artists  are  annually  exhibited.  Royal  Acade- 
mician, a.kad'.e.mish'.un,  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Acad'emy 
(initials  R.A.)  Royal  Society,  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  science,  the  oldest  incorporated  scientific  society  in 
London ;  royal-yard,  the  fourth  yard  from  the  deck,  on 
which  the  "royal"  is  spread.  The  royals,  1st  foot  reg. 

A  royal,  one  of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  horn,  a  small  sail 
immediately  above  the  top  gallant. 

Regalia,  re.rjmf.K.a,  ensigns  of  royalty.     (See  Regal.) 
Fr.  royal,  royalisme,  royaliste,  rnyauU;  Lat.  regdlis,  regdlUas,  rSgalia, 
fees  granted  to  a  king,  ensigns  of  royalty  (rex  gen.  regia,  a  king). 

Royster,  rois'.ter,  to  bluster;  roys'ter-ing,  roya'ter-er. 

French  rustard,  unmannerly  ;  rustre,  a  boor  or  unmannerly  person. 

Rub,  a  scouring,  dusting,  polishing,  brushing,  to  rnb ;  rubbed, 

rubd;    rubb'-ing  (Rule  i.),  rubb'-er.     To  rub  down,  to 

clean  [a  horse]  by  rubbing.     To  rub  up,  to  polish  [plate]. 

To  rub  out,  to  erase.     (Welsh  r/iwb,  \.  rhwbio,  rhwbiwr.) 

Rubbish,  rtib'.bish,  odds  nnd  ends  of  no  use  or  value;  rubbish-y, 

worthless  (that  which  is  rubbed  off). 
Rubble,    riib'.b'l,    the    fragmentary    matter    of   rocks,    coarse 

"walling";  rub'bly,  rubble-work,  built  of  rubble. 
From  rub,  little  pieces  rubbed  off.    Welsh  rhwbio,  to  rub. 
Rubeofe,  ru.bee'.o.lah,  measles,  a  disease  which   presents  tho 
characteristics  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever;    rubeloid, 
ru'.be.loid,  a  very  mild  form  of  rubeola.    (Lat.  ruber,  red.) 
Rubescent,  ru.bes'.sent,  becoming  red,  tending  to  redness. 
Latin  r&bescens  genitive  r&bescentis,  v.  rubesco  (-sco,  inceptive). 
Rubican.     (Rubicon,  Rubicund,  sec  below.) 

Rubican,  ntf.bl.kan,  a  red  and  gray  [horse]  with  the  red 

predominating,  bay  or  sorrel  mixed  with  gray. 
French  rubican,  Latin  rfibere,  to  be  red  (r&ber,  red). 
Rubicon,  ru'.bi.knn,  a  small  river  which  separated  Italy  from 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  province  of  C*esar  (see  above). 
To  pass  the  Rubicon,  to  take  the  first  step  in  a  dangerous 

enterprise  from  which  there  is  no  receding. 
As  the  Rubicon  bounded  the  province  of  Coesar,  to  cross  it  with  a 
hostile  army  was  in  fact  to  invade  i  lorn  an  territory,  or  declare  war 
against  Rome.  Similarly  when,  in  1S50,  the  Austrians  pujscd  tlit 
Tici'no,  it  was  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  Sardinia  ;  and 
when,  in  1866,  the  Italians  passed  the  Adige  (3  syl.),  it  was  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria. 

Rubicund,  ru'.bi.kiind,  ruddy.     (Rubican,  Rubicon,  see  above.) 
Rubicund- ly.     Rubicun'dity,  (I -tit.  rubicundus). 
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Rubiginous,  ru.bidg'.i.niis,  a  rusty  red,  red  with  gray. 

Latin  rubigtnosus,  the  colour  of  rust  (miblgo  gen.  rublglnis,  rust). 
Rubric,    ru'.brik,    the     directions    printed    in    prayer-books; 
rubrical,  ru'.bri.Ml;    rubricist,   ru'.bri.sist;    rubricate, 
ru'.brt.kate,    marked    with    red,    to    mark    with    redj 
rubricated,  ru'.bri.ka.ted ;  ru'bricat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Lat.  ruWca,,  red  ochre.    Rubrics  were  originally  printed  in  red  letters. 
Ruby,  plu.  rubies,  ru'Kz,  a  precious  stone,  to  make  ruby  red; 

rubied,  ru'.bid;  ru'by-ing.     (Latin  riiber,  red.) 
Rud,  red,  redness,  a  fish,  to  make  red;  rudd'-ed,  rudd'-ing. 
Ruddle,  to  make  red;  ruddled,  rud'.d'ld;  ruddling. 
Ruddled  with  red,  painted  or  coloured  red  (said  of  the  face). 
Old  Eng.  rud,  red,  rudu,  redness ;  Welsh  rhudd,  v.  rhuddaw,  rhuddcll, 
red  ochre,  rhuddellu,  to  stain  with  red  ochre. 

Rudder,  rud'.der,  that  which  governs  a  ship ;  rud'der-less. 

Old  English  r other  or  rtther,  a  rudder,  helm,  or  oar;  German  ruder. 
Ruddock,  rud'.dok,  thered-breast.  (O.E.rwWwc/Welsh rhuddaivg.') 
Rud'dy,  (comp.)  rud'di-er,  (super.)  rud'di-est,  the  colour  of  the 

cheeks  in  robust  health ;  rudd'i-ness,  rudd'i-ly. 
Old  Eng.  rudlie,  ruddy;   Welsh  rhuddellen,  one  of  a  ruddy  hue. 
Rude,  unmannerly,  inclement.     Rood,  the  cross  with  its  effigy. 
Rude  (1  syl.),  comp.  rud'-er,  super,  rud'-est;  rude'-ly,  rude'- 
ness.     ("  Rude,"  Lat.  rudis.    "  Rood,"  0.  E.  r6d.)    v.  Hue. 
Rudiment,  ru'.di.ment,  a  first  principle,  embryo,  the  A.B.C.  of 
knowledge;  rudimental,  ru'.di.men".t3l;  rudimental-ly. 
Rudimentary,  ru'.di.men".tu.ry.    (Latin  rudimentum.) 
Rue,  ru,  a  plant,  a  lane,  sorrow,  to  repent,  to  grieve  for;  rued, 
rude  (see  Rude);  ru'-ing  (verbs  ending  in  any  two  vowds, 
except  -ue,  retain  both  before  -ing);  rue-ful,  rue'ful-ly, 
rue'ful-ness.     (Old  Eng.  rule,  rutu,  rude,  the  herb  rue.) 
Old  Eng.  hredw  or  redio,  v.  hreoiv[iari],  past  hredwede,  p.  p.  hretiur,!. 
"Eue"  (a  strip  of  land  free  from  manorial  claims),  Old  Eng.  reive. 

Ruff,  a  plaited  collar,  a  bird.     Rough,  ruf,  not  smooth. 

To  ruff  [at  cards],  to  trump  a  card ;  ruffed,  ruft ;  ruff'-ing. 

"  Euff,"  Belgic  ruyffelen,  to  wrinkle.     "  Eough,"  Old  Eng.  hreof. 

Ruffian,  ruf'.fi.an,  &  brutal  fellow;   ruffian-ly,  mf'fian-likc ; 

ruf' fian-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "  like,"  added  to 

adj.  it  is  dim.);  ruffian-ism.     (Fr.ntfien;  Ital.riiffiano.) 

Our  application  of  the  Fr.  rvf.cn  (a  libertine),  Ital.  ruffiano  (a  pimp), 

to  a  human  brute,  is  creditable  to  English  feeling  and  social  morals. 

Ruffle,  ruf'.f'l,  a  strip  of  cambric,  &c.,  worn  round  the  wrists, 
neck,  etc.,  to  wrinkle,  to  discompose,  to  put  out  of  temper; 
ruffled,  ruf '.fid;  ruffling,  ruff'ler;   ruffle-less. 
Belgic  ruyffelen,  to  wrinkle.    Chaucer  has  riveting,  wrinkling. 
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Rug,  a  soft  woolly  mat,  a  coarse  warm  coverlet. 

Old  Eng.  hreog,  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  word  rough  fq.v.J 
Rugged,  rfig'.ged,  rough,  full  of  asperities ;  rug'ged-ly,  rug'ged- 
ness.     (Old  English  hreog,  rough ;  hreognes,  roughness.) 
Rugose,  rti.gose',  full  of  wrinkles ,  rugosity,  ru.gos'.i.ty. 

Latin  rugosus,  rugusttas  (ruga,  Greek  rutis,  a  wrinkle). 
Ruin,  ru'.in,  destruction,  loss  of  fortune  or  happiness,  to  destroy, 
to  reduce  to  poverty,  to  corrupt    A  ruin,  a  dilapidated 
building.     Ruins,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  [of 
note];  ruined,  ru'.lnd;  ru'in-ing,  ru'in-er.     Ruination. 
Ruinous,  ru'.i.nus;  ruinous-ly,  ruinous-ness. 
Latin  rulna,  rulnosus,  ruinure  (ruo,  to  fall  down,  &c.) 
Rule  (1  syl.),  government,  sway,  an  instrument  for  measures,  a 
line  in  printing,  to  control,  to  govern,  to  draw  lines  with 
a  ruler;  ruled  (1  syl.);  rul-ing,  ru.ling;  ruT-er. 
Rule.    Ruler.    Scale. 

Rule,  a  carpenter's  measure,  a  gauge,  slips  of  brass  used 
by  printers  to  separate  work  into  columns,  &c. ;  parallel 
rules,  stonecutter's  rule,  a  T  rule,  &c.,  &c. 
Ruler,  a  piece  of  hard  wood  along  Avhich  a  pen  or  pencil 

is  run  to  make  a  straight  line. 

Scale,  a  rule  marked  with  chords,  sines,  and  tangents. 

Sometimes  a  "Ruler"  is  called  a  rule,  but  a  "Rule"  is  never  called  a 

ruler.    (O.  E.  regel,  regul,  or  reogol ,  Lat.  regula,  a  rule  or  ruler.) 

Rum,  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar  cane,  odd,  queer;  (comp.) 

rumm-er,  (super.)  rumm-est  (R,  i.),  rum'-ly,  rum'-ness. 
"  Rum"  (spirit),  Pr.  ruin  or  rhum.    "  Rum"  (queer),  O.  E.  rom,  a  priest. 
The  word  "rum"  originally  meant  "old  fashioned,"  and  was  applied 
to  the  clergy:  thus  Swift  speaks  of  "a  rabble  of  rusty  dull  rums." 

Rumble,  riim'.b'l,  a  seat  behind  a  carriage  for  servants,  a  low 
growling  noise,  to  make  a  rumbling  noise;    rumbled, 
rum'.b'ld;  rum'bling,  rurn'bling-ly,  rum'bler. 
German  rummel,  v.  rummeln  and  rumpeln;  Danish  rumlc. 
Ruminant,  ru'.mi.nant,  cud-chewing,  a  cud-chewing  animal. 
Ruminate,  nt'.mi.nate,  to   chew  the   cud ;    to   meditate ; 
ru'minat-ed    (Rule    xxxvi.),   ru'minat-ing  (Rule    xix.), 
ru'minat-or  (R.  xxxvii.)    Rumination,  ru'.mi.nay".sltiin. 
Ruminantia,  ru'.rnti.nan".s1i$.ali,  the  animals  which  rumi- 
nate.    (One  of  the  great  divisions  of  animals.) 
Lat.  riimfnans  gen.  rumtnanti-s,  rumfndtio,  r&mtndtor,  riimtnarc. 
Rummage,  rum'.mage,  a  turning  over  of  things  in  quest  of 
something  mislaid,  to   rout  over;   mm'maged   (2  syl.); 
rummaging,  rum' '.ma.ging ;  rum'mag-er. 
Rummage  sale,  a  clearance  sale  at  the  docks  of  unclaimed 
goods  and  residues.    (French  remuer.) 
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Bummer,  rum'.mer.    Rumour,  ru'.mer.,  (see  below). 

Bummer,  a  large  drinking  glass  with  a  foot,  queer-er. 
German  romer;  Danish  rum,  large.    (See  Rum,  odd.) 
Rumour,  ni'.mer,  report,  to  spread  a  report.     (See  above.) 
Rumoured,  ru'.mer  A ;  ru'mour-ing.     (See  p.  7C9.) 
Fr.  rumour,  Lat.  rumor.    This  is  one  of  the  nineteen  words  derived 
from  the  Lat.  -or  through  the  Fr.  -eur,  which  remains.    Hundreds 
have  dropped  the  u,  and  not  a  few  within  the  present  century. 
The  sooner  these  nineteen  go  the  better. 

Rump,  the  end  of  the  backbone  with  the  parts  adjacent;  rump- 
steak,  stake  (not  steek),  a  choice  slice  cut  from  the  thigh 
of  an  ox  near  the  rump.  The  Rump,  the  fag-end  of  the 
Long  Parliament  which  met  in  1659. 

Germ,  rumpf.     "Steak"  is  the  Norse  steg,  a  roast,  v.  stege,  to  roast. 
Rumple,  rum'.p'l  (corruption  of  rimple),  a  crease,  a  tumbled 
state;  to  crease,  to  tumble  clothes,  paper,  &c.;  rumpled, 
rum'.p'ld ;  rum'pling,  rump'-ly. 
Old  English  hrympelle,  v.  rimpan,  to  rimple  or  rumple. 
Rum'pus,  a  turmoil.    (Italian  rombazzio,  Swiss  v.  rumpusen.') 
Run,  (past)  ran,  (past  part.)  run,  to  move  the  legs  quickly  in 
progressive  motion,  to  flow,  to  ooze  out,  to  ply  a  coach, 
a  flow,  a  course,  a  jaunt,  a  rapid  succession  of  notes,  a 
voyage,  &c.;  runn'-ing  (Rule  i.),  runn'-er. 
To  let  run,  to  allow  liquor  to  flow  from  a  tub,  &c. 
To  run  amuck,  to  run  on  blunderingly  and  without  caution. 
To  run  at,  to  attack,  said  of  a  bull,  &c. 
To  run  away  with,  to  make  off  with,  to  steal,  to  elope. 
To  run  down,  to  chase  till  caught,  to  censure,  to  traduce. 
To  run  on,  to  continue.    To  run  out,  to  exhaust,  to  empty. 
To  run  over,  to  overflow.    To  run  riot,  to  indulge  in  excess. 
To  run  through,  to  expend.     To  run  up  [a  bill],  to  add 

purchase  to  purchase  without  paying  ready  money. 
To  run  up  [a  house],  to  build  it  hastily  and  clumsily. 
In  the  long  run,  taking  the  whole  course  from  first  to  List. 
Running  fight;    running-fire,  a  firing  of  guns  in  rapid 
succession ;   running-knot,  -not,  a  slip  knot ;   running 
title,  tbe  title  of  a  book  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  pages. 
Old  English  renn[an]  or  reonn[an],  past  ran,  runung,  ryne,  a  run. 
Runagate,  rfin'.u.gate  (corruption  of  renegade),  a  runaway,  an 

apostate.     (Fr.  renegat ;  Lat.  re-nego,  to  deny  again.) 
Runaway,  riin'.a.way,  a  fugitive,  one  who  runs  away. 
Rune  (1  syl.)    Ruin,  ru'.in.    Run,  a  course  (see  Run). 
Rune,  a  runic  letter  or  song ;  Runic,  ru'-itik. 

"  Rune,"  Old  English  rim,  runUc,  runisc.     "  Kuin,"  Latin  ruina, 
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Rung,  a  step  of  a  ladder,  did  ring.    Wrung  (of  v.  wring). 

Icelan.  raung,  a  staff ;  O.  Eng.  hring[ari]  to  ring,  wring\ari\  to  wring. 
Runnel,  run'  nel,  a  small  brook.     (0.  E.  rinel,  rynel,  or  runol.) 
Rupee,  ru.pee',  E.  Ind.  coin;  the  gold  rupee  =  29s,  silver = 2s. 
Rupture,  ritp'.tchur,  a  fracture,  a  breaeh,  open  hostility,  to  break, 

to  burst ;  ruptured,  riip'.tchurd ;  rup'tur-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Fr.  rupture;  Lat.  ntptura,  ruinpfre  supine  ruptum,  to  break. 
Rural,  ru'.rul,  pertaining  to  the  country;  ru'ral-ly,  ru'ral-ness. 
Rurality,   ru.ruV  .i.ty .    Ruralise   (E.   xxxi.),  ru'.ralize,   to 
ramble  about  the  lanes  and  fields  of  the  country ;  ru'ral- 
ised  (3  syl.),  ru'ralis-ing  (R.  xix.),  ru'ral-ist.    Rural  dean. 
Lat.  rurcdis;  Fr.  rural  (Lat.  rus  gen.  rum;  Gk.  aroura,  arable  land). 
Ruse,  ruze,  a  little  artifice,  a  clever  stroke  of  policy.     (Fr.  ruse.) 
Rush,  a  reed,  a  violent  movement  onwards,  to  run  violently; 
rushed  (1  syl.),  rush'-ing,  rush'ing-ly,  rush'-er.     Rush- 
like,  rush'-y,  abounding  in  rushes ;  rush'i-ness. 
"  Rush"  (a  plant),  Old  Eng.  ricse,  hrysede,  resce,  risce,  or  rtxe. 
"Hush"  (to  run  eagerly),  O.  E.  hr«6s[an],  past  hrecls,  past  part.  Jiroren 
or  reos[ari],  past  reds,  past  part,  roren  ;  v.  hrys[an],  -ede,  -ed. 

Rusk,  a  hard  biscuit  (corruption  of  crust,  Latin  crusta). 
Russ,  a  Russian,  the  Russian  language  ;  Russian,  riish'.Sn. 
Russet,  rus'.sSt,  a  reddish-brown  colour,  home-spun. 

Russeting  or  russet,  an  apple.    (Lat.  russus  or  rueseue.) 
Rust,  a  coating  formed  by  damp  on  tin,  iron,  <fec.,  to  gather 

rust;  rust'-ed,  rust'-ing,  rust'-y,  rust'i-ness,  rust'i-ly. 
Old  English  rust,  v.  rust[iari\,  past  rustede,  past  part,  rusted. 
Rustic,    riix'.tik,  rural,   a    countryman,    a    peasant;    rustical, 
-ti.kal;  rus'tical-ly,  rustical-ness.     Rusticity,  -tiss'.Uy. 
Rusticate,  riis'.ti.kate,  to  reside  in  the  country  for  change, 
to   banish  from  college  for  a  time ;   rus'ticat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  rus'ticat-ing.     Rustication,  rus'. ti.kay". shun. 
Latin  rusttcus,  rusUcttas,  rustlcdtio,  rustlcdri  (rus,  the  country). 
Rustle,  rus" I,  to  rattle,  to  crepitate ;  rustled,  riis'.l'd  ;  rustling, 

rus'. ling;  rustling-ly;  rustler,  rus''ler. 
Old  English  hristtlan],  hrisclian]  or  raes<^cian\,  hristtung,  hruxle. 
Rut,  a  line  cut  in  the  earth  by  a  wheel,  the  track  of  a  wheel,  to 
cut  a  rut,  to  mate  [as  deer] ;  rutt'-ed,  rutt'-ing  (Rule  i.) ; 
rutt'-ish,  wanton;  rutt'-y,  full  of  wheel  ruts;  rutt'i-ness. 
"Hut"  (of  a  wheel),  Lat.  rota.     "Rut"  (as  deer),  Fr.  rut,  v.  ruler. 
Ruth,  sorrow,  regret;  ruth'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  rath'ful-ly,  -ness; 

ruth'-less,  pitiless;  ruth'less-ly,  ruth'less-ness. 

Old  English  hre6w,  grief,  v.  hre6w\a,ri\,  3  sing.  [he]hrywth. 

Rye,  ri,  a  cereal;  rye-grass.     Wry,  ri,  twisted,  wrung. 

"Eye," O. E.  rige  or  ryge.    "Wry,"  O. E.  writh[an\  to  twist,  writhen. 
Ryot,  ri'.ot,  a  tenant  farmer  in  Hindustan.  Ri'ot,  a  rebellion  (q.v.) 
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S.  We  retain  about  500  native  words  beginning  with  this  letter,  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  come  under  any  other  letter.  Only  F,  H,  and  O 
exceed  200.  Of  native  words  beginning  with  S,  the  largest  number 
(79)  begin  with  St-,  next  comes  Sh-  (56),  then  Sp-  (40).  This  home 
character  makes  the  words  under  this  letter  very  interesting. 

Sabaoth,  sab'  d.oth,  hosts,  armies,  applied  to  Jehovah  called  the 

Lord  of  Sabaoth  (Rom.  ix.  29). 
Hebrew  saba,  plu.  saba-oth,  TZ[a]BAOT[h],  James  v.  4. 
Sabbath,  sab'. bath,  the  Jewish  "  sacred  day,"  our  Saturday  (the 
seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested  from  his  work  and  com- 
manded man  to  rest  (Gen.  ii.  2,  -3;  Ex.  xx.  8-11). 
Sabbatic,  sab. but'. ik;  Sabbatical,  sab.but'.i.kal. 
Sabbatarian,  sab'.ba.tair"re.(in,  a  rigid  observer  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  Sabbatarian-ism.     (Heb.  shabath,  rest,  to  rest.) 
Sable,  sd'.b'l,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  the  black  fur  of  the 

sable.    Suit  of  sables,  a  rich  courtly  dress. 
24  Hen.  viii.  c.  13  ordains  "that  none  under  the  degree  of  earl  shall 
wear  sables."    (Danish  sabel  or  zobel.) 

Sabot,  sa.bo',  plu.  sabots,  sa.boze',  &  wooden  shoe  (French). 

Du  latin  saplnus,  sans  doute  parce  qu'on  les  faissait  en  sapin. 
Sabre,  sa'.ber,  a  sword,  to  kill  with  a  sabre;  sabred,  sd'.b'rd; 

sabring,  sa'.bring  (not  sa'.ber.ing). 
French  sabre,  from  the  German  sabel,  v.  sabetn. 
Sabretasche  or  sabretache,  sd'.ber.tash,  a  pocket  suspended  from 

the  sword-belt.     (German  sabel  tasche.) 

Saccharine,  sdk'.ka.rin,  sugar,  pertaining  to  sugar,  of  a  sugary 
nature;   saccharometer,    -rom".e.ter,  an  instrument  for 
gauging  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  a  liquid. 
Latin  sacchitrum  ;  Greek  sakchar  or  sakcharon,  sugar. 

Sacerdotal,   sas'.er.dd".tdl   (not  say'.ser.do".tal),   adj.   priestly; 

sacerdo'tal-ly ;  sacerdo'tal-ism,  priestly  pride. 
Old  Eng.  sacerd;  Lat.  sdcerdotalis,  sacerdos  (sacer,  sacred). 
Sachem,  sd'.tchem,  an  Indian  chief  (North  America). 

Sack,  a  bag,  a  coarse  cloak,  a  loose  upper  garment,  a  dry  white 
wine,  to  besiege,  to  plunder,  to  bag;    sacked  (1  syl.), 
eack'-ing,  sack'-er.      Sack'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  sack'-cloth. 
Sack-posset.     Sack'-age,  the  act  of  storming  and  plun- 
dering, state  of  being  sacked;  sack'-er.     To  give  [one] 
the  sack,  to  dismiss  from  service.    To  get  the  sack. 
Sack'ing,  a  coarse  cloth  of  which  beds  and  sacks  are  made. 
"  Sack"  (a  bag),  Old  English  sac,  sacc,  or  scec;  sceccing,  sacking 
"  Sack"  (wine),  French  sec,  dry ;  Latin  siccus :  as  canary  sack,  &c, 
"Sack"  (to  besiege),  French  saccager;  Spanish  saquear. 
"To  get  the  sack."    Tradition  says  that  "sack"  was  the  last  word 
uttered,  before  the  confusion  of  tongues.     It  is  found  in  all  tha 
Aryan  famUy  of  languages.  To  get  the  sack,  is  to  get  the  last  word. 
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Sackbut,  a  wind  instrument  (corruption  of  sacbuc). 

Lat.  sacra  bucctna,  a  sacred  trumpet ;  Span,  sacdbuche;  Fr.  saquebute. 

Sacrament,  suk'.ru.ment  (not  sa' .kra.ment),  a  religious  rite ; 
sac'rament-al,  sac'ramental-ly,  sac'ramentals ;  sacra- 
mentary,  suk' .ra.men"  .ta.ry ;  sacrainenta'rian. 
Latin  sacramentum,  s&cramentdlis  faiicra}.  Originally  the  word 
"sacramentum"  was  the  money  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and 
defendant  before  a  suit  commenced ;  the  one  who  gained  the  ver- 
dict had  his  money  returned.  It  was  next  applied  to  the  oath 
made  by  every  Roman  soldier  on  entering  the  army.  Baptism  is 
the  "  oath"  or  sacrament  of  a  Christian  to  fight  manfully  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  The  eucharist  is  a  symbolical 
mutual  pledge  between  God  and  man. 

Sacrarium  (Latin),  sa.krair'n.um,  a  vestry  where  holy  things 
were  kept  by  the  Eoman  priests,  a  shrine. 

Sacred,  sa'.kred,  holy;  sa'cred-ly,  sa'cred-ness.     (Latin  saccr.) 
Sacri-  (Latin  prefix),  holy,  sacred  (saccr  gen.  sacri,  holy). 

Sacrifice,  (noun)  suk'.ri.fice,  (verb)  siik'.ri.flze,  an  offering  of  a 
victim  to  a  deity,  a  loss  incurred  for  some  specific  object, 
to  make  a  sacrifice ;  sacrificed,  sak'.rl.flzd;  sacrific-ing, 
su k' .rl.fl.zing ;  sacrific-er,  suk'.rf.fi.zer.  Sacrificial, 
suk' \ri.fish" '.dl,  employed  in  sacrifice ;  sacrificial-ly. 

OBS. — Both  the  noun  and  verb  are  spelt  with  c,  because  the  noun  in 
the  Lat.  sacrificium,  and  verb  is  sacri/ko[facio],  to  make  an  offering. 

The  words  which  change  c  into  «  are  not  derived  from  facia : 
as  "advice,"  advise;  "device,"  devise;  "practice,"  practise; 
"  prophecy ,  jwophesj/ ;  " choice,"  choose ;  "licence,"  license. 

Latin  sacri-jacio  (for  "  sacrifice''],  sacrificalis,  sacrificium. 

Sacrilege,  suk' '.ri.Udge  (not  sa'.kri.leej),   profanation   of  holy 
things;  sacrilegious,  sak'.n.lee".djiis ;   sacrile'gions-ly, 
sacrile'gious-ness  ;   sacrile'gist,  one  guilty  of  sacrilage. 
Latin  sacril£gium,  sacrtlfgius  (qui  sacra  legit,  i.e.,  furatur). 

Sacristan,  sak'.rts.tun  (not  say. kr is'. tan),  one  who  has  charge  of 
the  clrarch  movables.     Sacrist,  sak'.rist,  one  employed 
in  cathedrals  to  copy  out  music  for  the  choir  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  music  hooks.     (Sexton,  contr.  of  sacristan.) 
Sacristy,  plu.  sacristies,  sak'.rls.tiz,  the  vestry. 
Spanish  sacristan,  sacristia;  Italian  sagrestaiw,  sagrestia. 
Sacrum  or  Os-sacrum,  -sa'.kritm,  the  bone  which  forms  the  basis 

of  the  vertebral  column ;  sacral,  sa'.kral. 
This  bone  is  called  sacred  from  a  rabbinical  notion  that  it  resists 
decay  and  will  be  the  germ  of  the  "new  body"  at  the  resurrection 
(See  Htidibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2).    The  Jews  called  it  luz. 

Sad,  sorrowful;  (comp.)  sadd'-er,  (super.)  sadd'-est  (Rule  i.); 

sad'-ness,  sad'-ly.     (Welsh  sad,  sedate.; 
Sadden,  sad"n,  to  become  sad  (-<?TZ  converts  adj.  to  verbs); 
saddened,  sad''nd;  sadden-ing,  sad"n.ing  (v.s.) 

GO-2 
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Saddle,  sad'.d'l,  a  seat  placed  on  a  horse's  back,  a  block  to  hold 
a  saddle,  a  block  for  the  boom  of  a  ship  to  rest  on,  to  put 
a  saddle  on  a  horse,  to  harness  for  riding,  to  load  o'-  bur- 
den; saddled,  sad'.d'ld;  saddling,  sad'.dling.    Saddler, 
sad'.ler,  one  who  makes   or   sells  harness ;    saddlery, 
sad'.le.ry,  articles  sold  by  a  saddler. 
Saddle  of  mutton,  two  loins  cut  together. 
Saddle-bow,  the  pieces  which  form  the  bow  of  a  saddle. 
Saddle-tree,  the  frame- work  of  a  saddle.    To  put  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse,  to  impute  blame  to  the  right  person. 
The  double  d  in  saddle  is  a  blunder,  it  has  no  connection  with  sml. 
Old  English  sadel,  sadol,  or  sarlul,  v.  sadel[ian],  past  sadclode,  past 
part,  sadelod,  sadel-boga  saddle-bow. 

Sad'ducees,  a  Jewish  sect ;  Sad'ducee,  one  of  the  sect. 
Sadducean,  sad'. du.se e". an;  Sadduceism,  -see".izm. 
So  named  from  Sadoc,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  B.C.  250. 
Safe, plu.  safes  (1  syl.)  noun;  save,  3  sing,  saves  (1  syl.)  verb. 
Safe,  secure,  a  cupboard  to  keep  meat  in,  a  strong  money- 
box ;  safe'-ly,  safe'-ness  (rarely  used). 
Safety,  safe'.ty.    Safe  con'duct,  a  convoy.    Safe'-guard, 
safety-belt,  safety-lamp,  safety-valve. 

Save,  saved  (1  syl.),  sav'-ing  (R.  xix.),  saving-ly ;  sav-er, 
sd'.ver.  Saviour,  save'.yer,  the  Redeemer,  &c. 

A  common  way  of  converting  noun?  to  verbs  is  by  lengthening  the 
vowel.  This  is  sometimes  left  to  pronunciation  only  as  in  close  — 
cloce  (noun),  close  =  cloze  (verb) ;  use  =  uce  (noun),  use  =  ur.e  (verb); 
but  not  unfrequently  a  change  of  consonants  helps  to  mark  the 
lengthened  vowel:  as  "c"  changed  to  s,  "a"  to  z,  sometimes  a 
final  e  is  added  as  breath  (noun),  breathe  (verb1,  sheath  (noun), 
sheathe  (verb),  and  sometimes  "f"  or  "fe"  is  changed  to  ve:  a? 
behoof,  behove:  belief,  believe;  disproof,  disprove;  grief,  grieve: 
proof,  prove;  reproof,  &c. ;  safe,  save;  thief,  thieve;  wife,  wive. 
N.B.  life,  live,  is  abnormal. 

French  saiif,  sauver,  sauveur;  Latin  salvus,  v.  salveo. 

Saffron,  saf'.fron,  a  plant,  yellow  like  saffron.     (French  safran.) 
Sag,  to  bag  down,  to  droop;  sagged,  sagd;  sagg'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

To  sag  to  leeward,  ...lu'.ard,  to  drift  leeward. 

Old  Eng.  sad,  a  sack,  or  v.  sig[ari],  to  fall,  to  fail  ("swag"). 
Saga,  saf.gali,  plu.  sagas,  the  heroic  tales  and  myths  of  Scan- 
dinavia.    (Saga,  goddess  of  history.  Scand.  Myth.) 
Sagacious,  sa.gay'. shits,  acute,  discerning;  saga'cious-ly,  saga'- 
cious-ness.     Sagacity,  sa.gas'.i.ty,  acute  intelligence. 

Adjectives  formed  from  the  Latin  -ax  end  in  -ious,  not  -cous. 

Lat.  sdgax,  sdgacttds,  v.  sdgio,  to  be  sagacious  (saga,  a  wise  woman). 

Sagau,  sah'.gan,  the  vicar  of  the  Jewish  pontiff. 

Sage,  wise,  prudent,  a  wise  man,  a  venerable  old  man,  a  philo- 
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gopher,  a  herb ;  sage'-ly,  wisely ;  sag-y,  sa'.gy,  like  sage ; 

sage'-ness.     (See  above,  Sagacious.) 

"  Sage  "  (wise),  Old  Eng.  sage,  Lat.  sagio,  to  be  sagacious ;  Fr.  sage. 
"Sage"  (a  herb),  Old  Eng.  salwie  or  salwige;  Fr.  sauge. 

Sagittarius,  sadg'.lt.tair'rt.us,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  (an  archer).  Sagittary,  sadg'.i.ta.ry,  a  centaur, 
pertaining  to  an  arrow.  Sagittal.  Sagittate,  sadg'M.t ate. 

Latin  Sagittarius,  sagittdlis,  sdgitta,  an  arrow. 

The  "sign"  is  ineaut  for  the  centaur  Chiron  (Nov.  22  to  Dec.  21). 

Sago,  phi.  sagoes,  xa'.gfize  (Rule  xlii.),  a  starch  obtained  from 

several  species  of  palm.     (French  sagou,  Malay  sagu.) 
Saic,  say'.ik,  a  Turkish  or  Grecian  sailing  vessel.   (Tur.  shalka.) 
Sail  (of  a  ship).    Sale,  exchange  of  goods  for  cash. 

Sail,  the  canvas  of  a  ship  by  which  it  is  impelled,  to  move 
by  the  force  of  wind  acting  on  the  sails  ;  sailed  (1  syl.), 
sail'-ing.     Sailer,  a  sailing  vessel.    Sailor,  a  seaman. 
To  set  sail,  to  start.    To  strike  sail,  to  lower  the  sails. 
"  Sail,"  Old  Eng.  scrgel,  scegl,  segel,  sertclung,  sailing,  segel[ian],  past 

segelode  or  segelede,  past  part,  segclod,  scelida. 
"  Sale,"  Old  Eng.  sell[an]  or  syll[aii\,  past  sealde,  past  part,  seald. 

Sain-foin,  san'.foin,  a  plant.     (French  sain  foin,  sacred  hay.) 
Saint  (when  the  name  is  added  it  is  pronounced  sent,  and  when 

forming  part  of  a  proper  name  sin'),  a  holy  or  canonised 

person;  saint'-ed,  canonised;  saint'-ly;  saint'-kood(-/<oo£Z, 

state  of);  saint'-ship  (-ship,  rank  of). 

O.  E.  sanct;  Fr.  saint;  Lat.  sanctus.    Cont.  into  St.  or  S.,  plu.  S3. 
Sake  (1  syl.),  out  of  regard  to,  purpose  of  obtaining,  effort  to 

obtain.     (0.  E.  sac,  sace,  contention ;  v.  sac[an],  to  strive.) 
The  idea  is  to  strive  for,  effort  to  obtain,  object  or  purpose  of  obtaining, 

and  lastly  the  "regard"  or  motive  for  making  the  effort. 

Salaam  or  Salam,  sa.lame'  (not  sa.lam'),  salutation,  a  bow.  (Pers.) 
Salacious,  saMnf  .situs.    Silicious,  sl.lish'.us. 

Salacious,  lustful ;  salaciously,  salacious-ness. 
Silicious,  containing  silex  or  flint. 
"Salacious,"  Latin  sillax  gen.  -fids,  lustful  {sal,  salt,  salioj. 
"Silicious,"  Latin  yllex  gen.  slllcis,  a  flint;  Greek  chalix. 

Salad,  sfil'.ad,  vegetables  eateu  raw  with  a  "dressing"  of  oil, 
vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  &c. ;  sal'ad-ing,  vegetables  designed 
for  salnds.     Salad  oil,  olive  oil  for  salads. 
Fr.  salade,  from  the  Ital.  insalata,  (insalato,  salted,  seasoned). 
Salam  or  Salaam,  su.ldme',  a  salute.     (See  Salaam.) 
Salamander,  sul'.aman".der,  a  reptile,  a  fabulous  animnl  said 

to  live  in  fire ;  salaman'drine,  sul.a.man'.dr'in. 
Salaman'der's  hair,  amianthus,  asbestos. 
Latin  sillamandra ;  Greek  s&lamandra  (Plin.  x.  8C). 
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Sal-ammoniac,  sal-am.mo'.ni.ak,  chloride  of  ammonia. 

Ammonia,  so  called  from  the  Temple  of  Ammon  in  Egypt,  where  it 
was  first  made  by  burning  camels'  dung.    There  is  a  native  salt  also. 

Salary,  plu.  salaries  (Rule  xliv.),  sal'.a.riz,  wages,  to  pay  wages 
(it  is  applied  to  the  wages  of  persons  whose  employment 
is  not  menial);  salaried,  sal'.u.red,  receiving  a  salary. 
Latin  solarium  (sal,  salt),  the  rations  of  salt  and  otter  necessaries 
(or  their  equivalent  in  money)  served  out  to  the  .Roman  soldiers 
and  civil  servants. 
Sale,  transfer  of  goods  for  money.     Sail  (of  a  ship,  &c.) 

Saleable  or  salable,  sa'.lu.Vl  (the  only  word,  not  in  -ce  or 
-ge,  Avhich  retains  its  -e  before  -able);  sa'leably  or  sa'lably; 
sa'leable-ness  or  salable-ness.' 
Sales-man,  plu.  sales-men,  a  dealer  in  beasts,  a  commercial 

traveller,  one  who  attends  to  the  sale  of  goods. 
Sale-room.     Bill  of  sale,  plu.  bills  of  sale. 
"Sale,"  Old  Eng.  sell[an]  or  syll[an],  past  sealde,  past  part,  sedld. 
"Sail,"  Old  Eng.  sixgel,  swgl,  v.  segel\ian},  p.  segelode,  p.p.  segelod. 

Salic  law,  sal'.ik...,  the  law  which  excludes  females  from  suc- 
ceeding to  the  lods  or  lands  given  for  military  service. 
It  is  the  6th  of  the  Ixii.  title  of  the  famous  Salian  code  compiled  by 
Clovis.    In  1316  it  was  extended  to  the  crown  also. 

Salient,  sd'.K.ent,  conspicuous,  prominent;  sa'lient-ly. 

Lat.  s&liens  gen.  sdlientis,  v.  salio,  to  leap  lip ;   Gk.  halldmai. 
Saliferous,  su.Kf'.e.rus,  yielding  salt.     (Latin  sal  few.) 

Salify,  S(il'.\.fy,  to  form  into  a  salt ;  salifies,  sal'.i.flze  ;  salified, 

sal'. \.fide  (R.  xi.),  sal'if i-er,  sal'ify-ing,  salif fable. 
Salification,  sal'.i.f  t.kay".shun,  state  of  being  salified. 
Latin  sal  ,/icio[facio],  to  make  salt ;  French  salification,  salificr. 
Saline,  sa.line'  (not  sa.lcen'),  consisting  of  salt,  impregnated  with 
salt;    saline'-ness.      Salination,   sal'. i.nay". shun ;    sail- 
niferons,  sul'.i.nif'.e.riis;  salinometer,  sul'.i.nom".c.ter. 
Fr.  salin,  salif  ire;  Span,  salino  (Lat.  sal;  Gk.  hals,  salt). 
Saliva,  sa.li'.vah,  spittle;  salivary,  sal'.i.va.ry  (adj.);  sal'ival; 
salivate,    sal'.i.vatc,    to    produce   an   abnormal  flow  of 
saliva  ;     sal'ivat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),   sallvat-ing   (R.  xix.) ; 
salivation,  sal' .i.vay"  .shun ;  salivous,  sal'.l.vus. 
Latin  s&llva,  saltvdrius,  s&Uvdtio,  sfMiiare;  Greek  sialdn,  spittle. 
Sallow,  sal'. 15,  a  greyish  yellow,  a  shrub  or  tree  [genus  sali.c]; 

sallow-ness,  tinged  with  a  dirty  yellow  colour. 
Old  English  salo,  saluwi,  salwig  ;  Latin  s&lix  (salio,  to  shoot  up). 
Sal'ly,  plu.  sallies,  sal'.Kz,  a  sortie,  a  flight  of  fancy,  wit,  or 
humour,  to  make  a  sally;  sallies;  sallied,  sal'. led;  sally- 
ing ;    sally-port,  the  postern  gate  of  a  fortified  place. 
Fr.  saillie;  Lat.  s<iKre,  to  leap ;  Gk.  halldmai,  to  spring  forwards. 
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Salmagundi,  sal' '.mu.gnn" '.dt,  sundry  meats  minced  and  mixed 

with  pickled  herrings,  onions,  oil,  and  lemon-juice. 
French  salmigondis,  a  corruption  of  Spanish  salpicon  ftalpicarj. 
Salmon,  sum'. on,  a  fish ;  salmonet,  sam'.o.net. 

Salmon  fry,  the  young  fish  recently  hatched  from  the  spawn. 
Sam'let,  the  fry  so  long  as  it  retains  its  brown  marks. 
Smolt,  the  fry  when  it  leaves  the  river  for  the  sea. 
Grilse,  the  smolt  when  it  reseeks  the  river  for  spawning. 
Parr,  a  salmon  in  the  second  year  or  two  years  old. 
Mort,  a  salmon  in  the  third  year  or  three  years  old. 
Foul-fish,  a  salmon  during  the  time  of  spawning. 
Kelts  or  spent-fish,  the  salmon  after  spawning. 
Kipper,  a  spent  male  salmon. 

Called  kipper  from  the  kip  or  hook  in  the  under  jaw. 
Shedder  or  baggit,  a  spent  female  salmon. 
Salmon  trout,  n  sea  trout,  next  in  value  to  salmon. 
Latin  salmo  gen.  salmonis  (Latin  sulio,  to  leap),  the  leaping  fish. 
Saloon,  saloon',  a  state  room,  a  spacious  reception  room. 

French  salon  (-oon,  augmentative ;  added  to  salle,  a  room). 
Salcop,  sa.loop'.    Shallop.     Sloop.     Scallop.     Scol'lop. 
Saloop'  [or  salop,  sal'. op],  an  article  of  diet,  a  beverage. 
"  Saloop"  or  "  salop,"  Turkish  salLb. 

"  Shallop"  (a  boat  -with  two  masts),  Germ,  schaluppe  ;  Fr.  chaloupt. 
"  Sloop"  (a  vessel  with  one  mast),  Dutch  sloep;  German  achnluppe. 
"Scallop    (a  bivalvular  mollusc),  Danish  skal ;  Dutch  .-. 
"  Scollop"  (a  method  of  cooking  veal  and  oysters),  French  escalope. 

Sal -prunella.     Prunella.     Prunello. 

Sal-prunella,  sal-pni.nel'.lah,  or  Salt  prunella,  a  mixture 
of  refined  nitre  find  soda  for  sore  throats. 

"  Sal  prunella,"  Fr.  sel  de  brunette;  Oerm.  breune,  sore  throat,  briiunt, 

quinsy,  a  medicine  for  sore  throats. 

"  Prunella    (a  genus  of  plants  very  astringent),  German  brcitne,  &c. 
"  1'rnnello"  (a  species  of  plum),  Fr.  prunelle,  a  little  prune  or  plum. 
"  Prunello"  (stuff  for  shoes,  &c.),  corruption  of  Brignoles,  in  France. 

Salsify,  sal'. si.fi/,  purple  goat's-beard  (a  garden  plant). 

French  salsifis  (Lat.  salax  gen.  salads,  goatish,. /icioffaciol,  to  make. 
Goat's  beard,  or  tragnpo'gen  (Greek  tragos  poydn,  goat's  beard),  so 
called  from  its  long  down  somewhat  resembling  a  goat's  beard. 

Salt,  salt,  a  minernl  used  for  seasoning  food  (called  by  chemixt-; 
chloride  of  sodium),  in  Chemistry  an  acid  with  an  alka- 
line base,  (figurative Uj )  wit,  piquancy,  tasting  of  salt,  to 
season  with  salt,  to  pickle  with  salt;  salt'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.), 
salt'-ing;  salt'-ish,  rather  salt;  salt'ish-ness,  salt'ish-ly, 
salt'-ly,  salt'-ness;  salt'-less,  without  salt;  salt'-cellar, 
a  vessel  holding  salt  for  table  use;  salt  junk,  hard  salt 
beef  for  voyageis;  salt-marsh,  salt-mine,  salt-pan. 
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Salt  of  lemons,  binoxalate  of  potassa. 

Salt  of  sorrel,  oxalate  of  potash. 

Salt  of  tartar,  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Salt  of  vitriol,  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Salt  of  wormwood,  carbonate  of  potash. 

Salts,  a  cathartic  medicine.    Epsom  salt,  sulp.  of  magnesia. 

In  Chemistry,  -ate  denotes  a  salt  formed  by  an  acid  ending  in  -ic  (with 
a  base) :  as  sulphate  of  zinc  (sulphuric  acid  and  zinc) ;  carbonate  of 
soda,  (carbonic  acid  and  soda);  nitrate  of  silver  (nitric  acid  and 
silver),  (-ic  implies  the  maximum  of  oxygen.) 

^]  -ite  denotes  a  salt  formed  by  an  acid  ending  in  -oux  (with  a  base) :  as 

bi-sulphite  of  lime  [two  equivalents  of  sulphurous  acid  to  one  of 

lime],    (-ous  denotes  an  acid  with  a  minimum  of  oxygen. ) 

IT  If  the  acid  of  a  salt  is  in  excess  of  the  base,  the  excess  is  notified  by  the 

Lat.  prefixes  bi-  or  bin-  (two),  ter-  (three),  quadr- (four),  quin-  (five). 

If  the  base  is  in  excess  of  the  acid,  the  excess  is  notified  by  the  Greek 
prefixes  prot-  or  proto-  (one),  di-  or  din-  (two),  tri-  or  iris-  (three), 
tetra-  (four),  penta-  (five).  Thus,  din-iodide  of  copper  means  a  com- 
pound containing  two  atoms  of  copper  to  one  of  iodine ;  but  bin* 
iodide  of  mercury  means  two  atoms  of  iodine  to  every  atom  of 
mercury.  So  tris-acetate  of  lead  means  three  atoms  of  [the  oxide 
of]  lead  to  every  atom  of  ace'tic  acid  ;  but  ter^acetate  of  lead  means 
three  atoms  of  ace'tic  acid  to  every  atom  of  lead. 

If  Sub  indicates  simply  that  the  base  named  is  inferior  in  quantity  to 
the  acid,  without  denoting  the  proportion.  Per  indicates  simply 
that  it  is  superior  in  quantity,  without  denoting  the  proportion. 

Sesqui-  means  one-and-a-half:  thus  sesqui-chloride  of  iron  means 
there  are  three  atoms  of  chlorine  to  every  two  of  iron  (that  is,  in  the 
proportion  of  1J,  for  an  atom  being  indivisible  cannot  be  halved). 

Old  Eng.  salt  or  sealt,  v.  sealt[ari\,  sealtere  a  salter  ;  sealt-fcet  a  salt- 
vat,  sealt-hus,  sealt-mersc  ..marsh,  sealtnes  saltness,  salten&dj. 

Saltatory,  sul'.tu.to.ry,  leaping  or  dancing,  a  leaper. 

Saltatores,  sal'.ta.to.rez,  insects  like  the  grasshopper  noted 

for  their  leaping  powers.    Saltation,  sal.tay' .shun. 
Lat.  saltdtio,  taltdtor  plu.  saltatores,  saltdtorius,  saltitdre. 
Saltpetre,  solt  pee'. ter,  rock  salt,  a  salt  formed  by  nitric  acid 

and  potassa.     (A  hybrid :  Fr.  salpdtre,  Lat.  selpetra.) 
Salubrious,    sa.lu'.bri.us,    healthy,    promoting    health ;    salu'- 

brious.ly,  salubrious-ness.     Salubrity,  sa.lu'.brl.ty. 
Salutary,  sal'lu.ta.ry,  wholesome,  good  for  health  ;  salutari- 

ness,  Eule  xi.    (See  Salutatory,  under  Salute.) 
Latin  sdlubrttas,  salubris,  saluldris  (stilus  gen.  sdlutis,  health). 
Sahite,  sa.lute',  a  greeting,  a,  kiss,  an  outward  sign  of  respect, 

to  salute ;  salut'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  salut'-ing,  salut'-er. 
Salutation,  sal'hi.tay".shitn,  greeting.     Salta'tion,  leaping. 
Salutatory.     Saltatory.     Salutary. 

Salutatory,  sa.lu'.ta.to.ry,  speaking  a  welcome. 
Saltatory,  sul'.ta.to.ry,  leaping  or  dancing. 
Salutary,  sdl'lu.tu.ry,  conducive  to  health. 

Lat.  s&luto,  sdlutdtdrius,  sdlutdtio  (salutem  dic£re,  to  wish  health)- 
"Saltatory,"  Lat.  saltdtorius  (saltdre,  to  leap  or  dance  often). 
"Salutary,"  Lat.  salutdris  (salvs  genitive  sdlHtis,  health), 
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Salvable,  sal'.vu.b'l,  a  state  in  which  salvation  is  possible. 
Salvability,  sal'.va.lU".i.ty ;  salvably,  sul'.va.bly. 
Theological  words  derived  from  "salvation."    (Lat.  salvare,  to  save.) 
Salvage,  sal'.vaye.    Selvage,  sel'.vidge.    Savage,  sav'.age. 

Salvage,  goods  saved  from  a  wreck,  recompense  given  to 

those  who  save  stores  in  a  wreck. 
Selvage,  the  edge  of  cloth  which  will  not  unravel. 
Savage,  ferocious,  an  uncivilised  man. 
Salvor,  siil'.vSr.    Salver,  sul'.ver.    Salver,  s&h'.ver. 
Salvor,  one  who  saves  the  goods  of  a  wreck. 
Salver,  a  metal  tray  with  feet.     (Spanish  salvilla.) 
Salver  =  sdlif.ver,  one  who  salves  wounds.    (0.  E.  salfere.) 
"  Salvage,"  French  salvage  now  sauvelage  (v.  sauver;   Latin  salvere}. 
"  Selvage,"  corruption  of  selvedge,  i.e.,  "  self  edge." 
"Savage,"  Fr.  sauvage  (Lat.  silva,  a  forest),  one  living  in  a  forest. 

Salvation,  siil.vay' .shitn,  redemption  of  man  through  the  blood 

of  Christ,  preservation,  deliverance.     (Lutin  salvutio.) 
Salve,  sdliv  (to  rhyme  with  halve,  calve).     Save,  save,  to  rescue. 
Salve,  an  ointment  for  healing,  to  apply  a  salve;  salved 

(Isyl.);  salv-ing,  sah'.ving ;   salv-er,  s&h'.ver. 
OM  Eng.  salf  or  sealf,  v.  sealf[iari],  past  sealfode,  past  part,  sealfod. 

There  is  also  salved  used  as  an  adjective  :  Latin  sdlus,  health. 
"Save"  (to  rescue),  Latin  salvo  (stihw,  health,  safety). 

Salver,  sul'.ver  (not  sah.ver),  a  tray  on  which  things  are  pre- 
sented or  offered  to  others.     (Spanish  salvilla.) 

Salvia,  plu.  salvias,  the  sanative  plant,  a  garden  flower. 

Latin  salria,  sage  (salus,  health).     "Cur  moriatur  homo  cui  salvia 
crescit  in  liorto  ? "  according  to  the  school  of  Salernum. 

Salvo,  plu.  salvos  (Rule  xlii.),  sal'.voze,  firing  guns  by  way  of 

salute,  an  exception,  reservation,  proviso. 
Salvo  jure  (Latin),  without  prejudicing  a  lawful  right. 
Salvo  pudore  (Lat.),  -pu.dor're,  without  offending  modesty. 
Salvo  sensu  (Latin),  without  perverting  the  meaning. 
Latin  salvco,  to  be  in  health;  salve,  all  hail!  talvo,  to  save. 
Sal-volatile,   sal'.vo.lut".i.le   (sometimes   sal.vol'.a.tlle),    carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.     (The  volatile  salt.) 

Sam-  (native  prefix  sdm-),  Latin  semi-,  half.  It  h  not  uncommon, 
and  some  of  the  words  might  be  restored :  as  aam-liinit, 
sam-quick  (half  alive  and  half  dead),  sam-green,  sam- 
l.nrned,  sam-witttd,  sam-wr ought  (half  done),  but  tha 
only  example  we  have  is  tarn-blind  ['•  sand-blind"]. 
Samaritan,  samur'ri.lan,  an  inhabitant  of  Sama'ria,  the  ancient 

Hebrew  letters  or  nlphabet,  pertaining  to  Samaria. 
A  good  Samaritan,  a  very  benevolent  person  (Lfc.x.  30-35). 
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Sambo,  sum'. bo,  the  issue  of  an  Indian  and  a  Negro.  (Span,  zambo.) 
Mulatto,  the  issue  of  a  white  man  and  a  Negress.    (Ital.) 
Quadroon,  four  removes  from  Negro  blood.     (Fr.  quateron.) 

Same  (1  syl.),  identical ;  same'-ness.    (Old  Eng.  sama  or  same.) 

Samian,  sa'.mi.an,  adj.  of  Samos.    The  Samian  sage,  Pythagoras. 

Samiel,  sa'.mi.el,  a  hot  pestilential  wind  of  Arabia,  the  simoom', 
Turkish  sain^yell,  poison  wind  ;   Arabic  samm,  poison. 

Samite,  sam'.ite.    Psammite,  sam'.ite,  fine  sandstone. 
Samite,  a  fine  silk  cloth  with  six  threads. 

"Samite,"  Gk.  hexamttos,  six  threads  (hex  six,  mftos  a.  thread).    So 

"dimity"  is  two  threads  (di-  two,  mttos  a  thread). 
"  Psammite,"  Greek  psammos,  sand  (psao,  to  crumble). 
Sam'let  or  salmonet,  scim'.o.net,  a  young  salmon.    (See  Salmon.) 
Samphire,  sum'. fire  (not  san'.fer\,  the  herb  St.  Peter. 

Cri'thum  is  called  St.  Pierre  or  rock  samphire,  from  its  growth  on 

rocks,  as  on  Dover  Cliffs  [Lear  iv.  6],  (petros,  a  rock). 
Sample,  sam'.p'l,  a  specimen;  sam'pler,  a  piece  of  ornamental 

needle-work.     (Contr.  of  ensample.    Latin  exemplum.) 
Sanable,  scin'.a.b'l,  curable.     Sanability,  san'.a.bil".i.ty ;  san'- 

able-ness.     Sanative,  san'.u.tw;  Ban'ative-ness. 
Sanatory,  sun'.u.to.ry.    Sanitary,  san'.i.ta.ry. 

Sanatory,  conducive  to  health.    (Latin  sanatio,  healing.) 

Sanitary,  pertaining  to  health.     (Latin  sanitudo,  health.) 

Latin  sanabttis,  v.  sdnare.    There  is  no  such  word  as  sanible,  and  no 

such  Latin  verb  as  san'ire.  (See  Sanitary — "  ERRORS  OF  SPEECH.") 

Can  benito,  plu.  san  benitos,  sahn  ben'.i.toze,  a  short  linen  dress 
with  demons  painted  on  it,  worn  by  persons  condemned 
by  the  inquisition.     (French  benitier,  an  aspersorium.) 
Sanctify,  sunk'.ti.fy,  to  make  holy,  to  consecrate;    sanctifies, 
sunk'.ti.flze;  sanctified,  sank'.ti.fidc;  sanc'tifl-er  (R.  xi.), 
sanc'tify-ing.     Sanctification,  sunk' .ti.ji.kay" .shun. 
Latin  sancttflcio,  sanctificatio  (sanctus /Wotfacio],  to  make  holy). 
Sanctimonious,    sank'.ti.mo".ni.us,    having    the    semblance    of 

sanctity ;  sanctimo'nious-ly,  sanctimo'nious-ness. 
Sanctimony,  sank'.ti.mo.ny.    Sanctimonial,  sanctimonious. 
Latin  sancttmonia,  sanctlmonlalis  (sanclus,  holy). 
Sanction,  sunk'. shun,  countenance,  approval,  to  corroborate  by 
approval;  sanctioned  (2  syl.),  sanction-ing,  sanction-er. 
Latin  sanctio,  a  penal  statute,  permission,  authoritative  right. 
Sanctity,  sunk'.ti.ty,  holiness,  inviolability.     (Latin  sanctitas.) 
Sanctuary,  plu.  sanctuaries  (P^ule  xliv.),  sunk'.tu.a.nz,  a  holy 

place,  a  place  of  refuge.     (Latin  sanctuurium,  sanctus.) 
Sanctum,  sank'.tum,  &  private  room,  a  place  not  to  be  violated. 
Sanctum  sancto'rum,  the  holy  of  holies. 
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Sanctus,  the  ter-sanctus  or  tris-ag'ion  of  the  Milan  church. 

It  consists  of  the  words  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts,  heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory.  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,  most 
high."  Lat.  ter-sanctus,  thrice  holy ;  Gk.  tris-ag'wn,  thrice  holy. 

Simd,  stones  reduced  to  powder,  to  sprinkle  with  sand ;  sand'-ed 
(Rule    xxxvi.),  sand'-ing,    sand'-y,    (comp.)    sand'i-er, 
(super.)  sand'i-est,  sand'i.ness  (Rule  xi.) 
The  sands,  the  sea  beach.     Sand-bag,  sand-bath,  sand- 
box, sand-drift,  sand-eel,  sand-paper,  sand-stone. 
Old  English  sand  or  sond,  sand-hyll,  sandiht  sandy. 
Sand-blind,  partially  blind.    (Corruption  of  sam-blind.) 

Old  English  sam-,  half ;  Latin  semi-.    (See  Sam-.) 

Sandal,  sun'.d'l,  a  shoe  with  straps  round  the  ankle ;  sandaled, 

sari.d'ld,  wearing  sandals;  sandariform.     Scandal,  q.r. 

Lat.  sandalium;  Gk,sandalion,sandillon  (silnisgen.  santcMs.aboard). 

San'dal-wood  (corrup.  of  santal  wood,  which  should  be  restored), 

a  wood  which  becomes  highly  odoriferous  when  dry. 
Genus  santalum,  order  santaldcea.    Arabic  sonadilin. 
Sandwich,  sund'.witch,  a  slice  of  meat  between  two  very  thin 
slices  of  bread.     (So  called  from  the  noted  John,  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  usually  called  Jemmy  Twitcher,  1718-1792.) 
Sane,  sound,  of  sound  intellect ;  sane'-ly,  sane'-ness. 

Sanity,  sun'.l.ty.     (Latin  sanltas,  sdnus ;  Greek  sa8s.) 
Sang  froid,  sahng  frwah  (French),  indifference,  coolness. 
Sangreal,  sahn  (/rale,  the  cup  used  by  Christ  at  the  last  supper 
and  brought  to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathoca.    Other 
legends  say  it  contained  blood  from  the  wounds  of  Christ. 
Either  Old  Fr.  grasal,  a  cnp,  or  a  corruption  of  Lat.  sanrjuis  real-it. 
Bangui-,  sauguini-  (Latin  prefix),  blood  (sanguis,  sanguinis). 
Sangui-ferous,  san.gwlf'.e.rua,  conveying  blood. 
Latiu  sa»j<7iu-[sanguis,  gen.  sangulnis]  f£ro,  I  carry  the  blood. 
Sangui-fy,  niin'.gwc.fy,  to  produce  blood,  to  convert  chyle 
[tt/c]  into  blood;  sangnifies,  san'.gwe.fize ;  sanguitied, 
x^n'.gtrc.flde  (Eule  xi.);  sanguifi-er,  stin'.gice.fl.cr ;  san- 
gitify.ing.     Sangiiification,  suti'.flivi.fi.kat/'.xliiin. 
Latin  sangidflcatio  {Latin  sanguis /Tdo[fa'cio],  to  make  blood). 
Sanguinary,    sun'.gwi.nu.ry,    bloody,    bloodthirsty;    san'- 

guinari-ly,  Eule  xi.     (Latin  sangumurius,  sanyuix.) 
Sanguine,    sun'.gwin     (not    san'.gwme),    eager,    hopeful ; 

sanguine-ly,  sanguine-ness. 
Sanguineous  (Rule  Ixvi.),  sun.gvnn'.e.iis,  bloody. 
Latin  sangulntus,  v.  sangulndre  (sanguis,  gen.  tanguinis,  blootl). 
Sanguini-vorous,  sari. gin. nw".o.riis,  feeding  on  blood. 
Latin  sanguis  genitive  sangulnis  vordre,  to  devour  blood. 
Sangui-suge,  suri.gwi.sndge,  the  blood-sucker,  a  leech. 
Latin  sangulsuga,  the  horseleech  (sanguis  sugfre,  to  suck  blood). 
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Sanhedrim,  sun'.e.dnm,  the  great  Jewish  council  of  seventy 

elders  which  heard  appeals  from  other  courts. 
A  corruption  of  the  Greek  sunfdrion,  ffvvlfipiov  (not  cvv'eSpiov), 
sun-edrev.o,  to  sit  in  council  together.    The  h  cannot  be  expressed. 
Sanitary,  san'.i.tu.ry.    Sanatory,  sun'M.to.ry. 

Sanitary,  pertaining  to  health,  conducing  to  health. 
Sanatory,  curative,  healing.     (Latin  sdndre,  to  cure.) 
Sanitarium,  sari H.tair"ri.iim,  a  convalescent  home. 
Sanity,  san'.i.ty,  soundness  of  mind.     (Latin  sdnitas.) 
"  Sanitary,"  Latin  sanUas.    "  Sanatory,"  Latin  sanure,  to  cure. 
EKKOES  OF  SPEECH — 

The  sanatory  arrangements  of  our  village  are  excellent  [sanitary]. 

The  sanatory  commissioners  [sanitary]. 

Our  sanatory  laws  require  amendment  [sanitary]. 

Many  herbs  are  sanitary  [sanatory]. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  sanatarium  [sanitarium]. 

The  sanatory  condition  of  the  town  [sanitary]. 

Sanskrit,  sun'.skrit,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindus. 

Like  the  Persian  Zend  it  is  a  "dead"  language.     Colbrooke  says  it 
means  "  the  polished  language"  (Asiatic  Researches,  vii.  200). 

Sap,  the   circulating  fluid  of  plants,  to  undermine ;    sapped, 

supt;  sapp'-ing,  sapp'-er  (R.  i.);  sapp'ers  and  miners. 
Sap'-less,  without  sap ;  sapp'-y  (R.  i.),  sapp'i-ness  (R.  xi.) 
Sap'-ling,  a  young  tree  (-ling  diminutive).  Sap'-green,  a 

pigment  obtained  from  buckthorn  berries.     Sap'-wood. 
"  Sap"  (of  plants),  Old  Eng.  step  or  scepp,  s&pig  sappy,  scepleas. 
"Sap"  (to  undermine),  Fr.  sape,  v.  saper,  from  Ital.  Kappa,  a  spade. 

Sapajou,  sap'M.joo,  a  S.  American  monkey.     (Braz.  sajuassu.) 
Sapid,  sup'. id,  flavorous.    Insipid,  in.sip'.id,  flavorless. 

Sapid-ness,  flavorsomeness.    Insipid-ness,  mnwkishness. 
Sapld'ity,  fulness  of  flavour.  Insipid'ity,  absence  of  flavour. 
Latin  s&ptdus,  v.  sapio,  to  savour.    Ins-lpldus,  inslptdUas. 
Sapient,  sd'.pi.ent,  wise  (used  ironically);  sa'pient-ly;  sapience, 

sd'.pi.ense.     (Latin  sapiens  gen.  sapientis,  sapio.) 
Saponaceous  (R.  Ixvi.),  sap'.o.nay".shus,  resembling  soap,  soapy. 

Lat.  sdpo  gen.  saponis ;  Gk.  stip6n ;  Old  Eng.  sdpe,  soap. 
Saporific,  sd'.po.rif'.iU.     Soporific,  so'.po.nf.ik. 

Soporific,  giving  flavour.     (Lat.  sapor  J 'ado,  I  give  flavour.) 
Soporific,  producing  sleep.  (Lat. sopor  facio,  I  produce  sleep.) 
Sapphic,  saf'.jlk,  a  classic  metre,  so  named  from  Sappho. 
Sapphire,  suf'.fire,  a  precious  stone  of  a  blue  colour. 

Hebrew  sappir;  Greek  sappheiros;  Latin  sapphirus. 
Saraband,  sar'ra.band,  the  Spanish  minuet.    (Span,  zaralanda.) 
French  sarcibande,  de  la  comedienne  espagnole  Zaralanda,  qui  la 
premiOre  dansa  cette  danse  en  France  (BouilletJ. 
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Saracen,   stir'ra.sen,  a   Mussulman,   an   Arabian ;    Saracenic, 

sar'ra.sen".ik,  adj.  of  Saracen. 

(The  "Saracens"  were  Arabians,  the  "  Turks"  are  Tartars.} 
Arab,  sharkeyn,  the  eastern  people.    Mag'haribe,  the  western  people. 
Sarcasm,  sar'.kazm,  a  taunt;  sarcastic,  sar.kas'.tlk;  sarcastical, 

sar.kas'.tl.kal ;  sarcas'tical-ly,  in  a  gibing  manner. 
Gk.  sarJcasmtis,  v.  sarkazo,  to  tear  the  flesh  from  the  bones  {sarx,  flesh). 
Sarcenet,  sarce'.nct,  a  fabric  used  for  ribbons,  linings,  &c. 

Italian  saracinetto,  Saracen-silk ;  called  in  French  florence. 
Sarco-  (Greek  prefix),  flesh,  fleshy  (sarx  gen.  sarkos,  flesh). 
Sarco-carp,  the  fleshy  pnrt  of  fruits.     (Gk.  karpos,  fruit.) 
Sarco-cele,  -seel,  a  fleshy  tumour.     (Gk.  1(616,  a  tumour.) 
Sarco-col,  a  substance  resembling  gum.    (Gk.  kolla,  glue.) 
Sarcode,  sar'.kude,  the  fleshy  mass  of  a  protozoa. 
Greek  sark6d&s  (sarx  eidosj,  like  flesh,  fleshy. 
Sarco-derm,  the  fleshy  covering  of  seed.  (Gk.  dermarsk\n.) 
Sarco.lemma,  -lem'.mah,  the  tubular  sheath  of  muscular 

fibre.     (Greek  [sarx  gen.  sarkos]  lemma,  rind,  husk.) 
Sarcoline,  sar'.ko.lin,  flesh-coloured.    (Gk.  sarx  gen.  sarkos.) 
Sarco-lite,  sar'.ko.lite,  a  flesh-coloured  stone. 
Greek  sarco-[sarx  gen.  sarkos]W7ios,  flesh  [coloured]  stone. 
Sarco-logy,  sar.kol'.o.dgy,  that  branch  of  anatomy  -which 
treats   of  the   fleshy  parts   of  the  body;    sarcological, 
sar' Jco.lody"  .i.kiil ;  sarcol'ogist,  one  skilled  in... 
Greek  sarco-fsarx  gen.  sarkos]M0<5s,  treatise  on  tho  flesh. 
Sarcoma,  sar.k>7.mah,  a  llesh  tumour  not  inflammatory; 
sarcomatous,  sar.kd'.mu.tiis,  of  the  nature  of  sarcoma. 

For  sarcode'ma.  A  corrupt  compound  of  the  Greek  sarx  genitive 
sarkos  (flesh),  and  oidfina,  a  swelling. 

Sarco-phagus,  sar.kof'.il.gus,  a  stone  coffin  ;  sarcophagous, 
sar.kof'.a.gus,  feeding  on  flesh ;  sarcophagy,  sar.kof'.a.djy, 
the  practice  of  eating  flesh  (-MS,  noun;  -ous,  adj.) 

Greek  sarco-[sarx  gen.  sarkoslp/(%<5,  I  eat  flesli. 

The  stone  coffins  so  called  were  made  of  lapis  Assiiis,  said  to  have 
the  property  of  decomposing  bodies  in  a  very  short  time  (eating 
away  the  flesh),  Pliny  xxxvi.  27. 

Sarcosis,  sar.kv'.sts,  generation  of  flesh  ;  sarcotic,  sar.kot'.ik, 

that  which  promotes  the  growth  of  flesh. 
Greek  sarkdsis,  v.  sark66,  to  make  fleshy  fsarx  gen.  sarkos). 
Sardine  stone,  sar'. din...     Sardine,  sar.deen',  a  fish. 

Sardine  stone,  a  brownish  red  carnelian  or  chalcedony. 
Sardine,  a  species  of  pilchard  usually  potted. 
Sardius,  sar'.di.ug,  a  ruby  (Ex.  xxviii.  17 ;  Rev.  xxi.  20.) 
"Sardine  stone,"  first  found  In  Sardis,  of  Asia  Minor. 
"Sardine,"  French  sarrfi/u',  caught  in  the  Sardinian  Sea. 
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Sardian,  sar'.di.an,  adj.  of  Sardinia,  a  native  of  Sardinia. 
Sar'dian  laugh.     Sardonic  laugh,  sar.don'.ik  lahf. 
Sardian  laugh  means  crying. 
Sardonic  laugh  means  a  Satanic  grin  of  contempt. 
"Sardian  laugh."    The  ancient  Sardians  used  to  get  rid  of  their  old 
relations  by  casting  them  into  deep  pits,  and  expected  the  victims 
to  "laugh  with  gratitude"  at  their  release  from  suffering. 
" Sardonic  laugh"  or  "smile."    The  herb  Sardonia  is  so  acrid  that  it 
produces  a  sort  of  convulsive  laugh  or  grin. 

Sardonyx,  sar'.do.nix,  the  most  valued  of  the  onyx  stones,  con- 
sisting of  stripes  of  red  and  white. 
A  stone  combining  the  sardine  and  onyx  (Pliny  xxxvii.  6). 
Sark,  a  shirt ;  Barked  (1  syl.),  covered  with  thin  deals ;  sark'-ing. 

Old  English  syre  or  sere,  a  shirt.    Only  used  in  Scotland. 
Sarmatian,  sar.may'.she'an,  a  native  of  Sarmatia,  adj.  of  Sar. 

matia  (from  the  Vistula  to  the  Don). 
Sarment,  sar'.mcnt,  a  runner  (like  that  of  strawberries)  which 

gives~off  roots  and  leaves  at  intervals ;  sarmentous. 
Sarmeiitosse,  sar'.men.to".se,  sarmentous  plants. 
Latin  sarmentum,  a  twig  or  shoot.    French  sarment  sarmenteux. 
Sarsaparilla,  sar'.sa.pa.ril".lah  (not  sas'.u.pa.ril".la),  the  root  of 

an  Indian  plant  used  in  medicines. 

Span,  earzaparilla;  Fr.  salsepareille ;  Ital.  salsapariglia.  The 
French  word  is  the  worst.  Span,  sarza  or  znrza,  a  bramble,  and 
parilla,  a  vine.  The  I  and  e  of  the  French  salse-  are  indefensible. 

Sar'sen  stones,  large  blocks  of  sandstone  in  Wiltshire  and  Berks. 

Popularly  called  grey  wethers,  and  once  supposed  to  be  connected 

•with  Druidical  worship.    The  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  called 

every  one  a  Saracen  who  was  not  a  Christian.      Hence  Eobert 

llicart  says  Duke  Rollo  was  "a  Sarasyn  out  of  Denmark." 

Sartorius,  sar.tu'.rLus,  the  muscle  of  the  thigh  which  enables  us 
to  sit  "tailor  fashion,"  i.e.,  with  one  leg  across  the  other. 
Latin  sartor  genitive  sartdris,  a  botching  tailor. 

Sash,  a  belt  with  long  ends,  sometimes  worn  round  the  waist  and 
sometimes  over  one  shoulder  and  across  the  breast,  a 
sliding  Avindow-frame,  to  fit  with  sashes ;  sashed 
(1  syl.),  sash'-ing,  sash-holt,  sash-fastener,  sash-frame, 
sash-line,  sash-saw,  sash-window. 

"  Sash"  (a  belt),  an  Arabic  word.     "  Sash"  (a  frame),  Fr.  chassis. 
Sassafras,  sas'.sa.fras,  the  root  of  a  tree  used  in  medicine. 

Fr.  sassafras;  Germ,  sassafrass;  Lat.  saxifraga  (saxum  frang\  I 
break  the  stone  [i.e.,  the  calculus],  which  it  is  supposed  to  break  up). 

Sastra,  Shastra,  or  Shaster,  sas'.trah,  shas'.trah,  slias'.ter,  the 

sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.     (Hind,  shantr  or  shastra.) 

The  six  great  sastras  are  (1)  the  Vedas,  (2)  the  Upa-vedas,  (3)  the 

Vcdanga,  (4)  Upangas,  (5)  the  Puranas,  ((i)  the  Dharma-shastra. 
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Satan,  sa'.lan  (not  sat'. an}.    Saturn,  sat'. urn.     Satin,  sut'.m. 
Satan,  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels,  the  devil;   satanic, 

sa.tun'.ik;  satanical,  sa.turi '.i.kul ;  satan'ical-ly. 

Gk.  sdtdnas  ;  Lat.  sdtdnas,  from  the  Heb.  S[a]TTa]-V,  an  adversary. 

"Saturn, "the  father  of  Jupiter,  same  as  the  Gk.  Chronos,  Father  Time. 

"Satin"  (a  glossy  silk  cloth  the  warp  of  which  shows  only  on  the 

wrong  side),  Fr.  satin  (Lat.  seta,  hair,  or  Arab,  sadin,  tissue). 

Sate  (1  syl.),  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  to  surfeit ;  sat'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
sat'-ing,  It. xix.  (Lat. satiare,  to  cloy ;  Gk.  satto,  to  burden. ) 
Old  English  sad\ian],  to  sate,  past  sadode,  past  part,  sadod. 

Satellite,  sut'.el.litc,  a  small  planet  [as  the  Moon]  which  accom- 
panies a  large  one  [the  Earth]  and  revolves  round  it. 

Italian  ixitdUte;   French  satellite;   Latin  satelles,  a  pursuivant. 
The  Earth  has  1,  Jupiter  4,  Saturn  8,  Uranus  6,  Neptune  (?). 

Satiate,  sd'-she.ate,  to  cloy;  sa'tiiit-ed  (11.  xxxvi.),  sa'tiat-ing; 

satiable,  sti'.shi.a.b'l;  sa'tiably.     Satiety,  sa.ti'.e.ty. 
Latin  siltittas,  sitlidre  (Greek  satto,  to  load  or  burden). 
Satin,   sut'.in,   a  glossy  silk  cloth.     Satan,  su'.tun,  the  devil. 

Sat'in-y.     Satin-wood,  wood  of  an  East  Indian  tree. 
French  satin;   Arabic  zaflin,  tissue,  or  Latin  alia,  hair,  or  thread  a.s 
fine  as  hair,  hence  setfiba  [sitdaria],  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief 
obtained  from  Sctdliin,  in  Spain  (Pliny). 

Satire,  sut'tire,  a  caustic  censure.     Satyr,  so^'V,  a  sylvan  god. 
Satiric,  sa.tir'rlk;  satirical,  su.Kr'r'i.kul;  satir'ical-ly. 
Satirise     (11.     xxxi.),    sttt'.i.rize,    to     censure    satirically ; 
sat'irised  (3  syl.);  satiris-ing,  sut'.l.ri.ziny ;  sat'irist. 

"Satire,"  Latin  sdtlra,  autura,  or  siityra.  The  siltHra  was  a  hotch- 
— potch  or  gallymawfry,  and  hence  poems  without  method. 

"  Satyr. ".Lat.  satyrus  (from  Gk.  satM).  If  satire  is  the  same  wor.l 
"~Jt  Is  "  quod  in  hoc  genere  carmlnis  res  ridicuto  pudend;u(iu'< 
scribantur." 

Satisfy,  stit'Xs.fy,  to  content;   satisfies,  sat'.ts.fize  (Rule  xi.); 

satisfied,  sut'.ls.flde;  sat'isfl-er,  sat'isfy-ing,  -ing-ly. 
Satisfaction,  sat'. is. fa k". shun;  content,  amends,  atontuicnt. 
Satisfactory,  sat'.ls.fak".to.ry ;   satisfac'tori-ly  (Rule  xi.), 

satisfac'tori-ness.     Self-satisfied,  -sut'.is.flde. 
Lat.  s&tisfacio,  satixfactio,  adtifjio  to  be  satisfied  (satis,  enough). 
Satrap,  sdtf.rap,  a  Persian  viceroy  or  provincial  governor. 
Satrapy,  sat'.rii.py,  the  province  of  a  satrap;  sat'rapal. 
Greek  satrdpis,  satrapeia;  Latin  satntpa  (a  Persian  word). 
Saturate,  sat'. n. rate,  to  sup,  to  impregnate  to  fulness;  sat'urdt-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  sat'urat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  sat'urable. 
Saturation,  sut'.u.ray".shiin;  sat'urant,  satu'rity. 
Latin  satHratio,  s&turltas,  a&ttirare  (satur,  full  of  food). 
Saturday,  satf.ur.daij,  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

Old  English  Scater  dag,  Sealer's  clay  (one  of  the  Norse  deities). 
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Saturn,  sat'. urn,  Old  Father  Time  of  Roman  mythology,  one  of 
the  planets,  in  heraldry  black;  eaturn'ian,  happy,  pure; 
Baturnian  age,  the  golden  age.     Saturnine,  sut'.ur.nlne, 
under  the  influence  of  Saturn,  dull,  gloomy,  phlegmatic. 
Saturnist,  sat' .ur.nist,  one  horn  under  the  planet  Saturn 
and    therefore    dull    and    grave.      Saturnalia,   sat'.ur.- 
nay".li.ah,  the  annual  festival  of   Saturn,  a  period  of 
unrestrained  festivity  even  for  slaves. 
Latin  Saturnus,  saturmnus.     (Cicero  says :  quod  satur  annis.) 
Satyr,  sut''r,  a  sylvan  god.     Satire,  sat'tire,  caustic  criticism. 
Satyr,  half  a  man  end  half  a  goat  (the  upper  half  being 
man,  with  long  ears) ;   satyrian,  su.tir'riMi,  relating  to 
Satyrs;    satyric,    sii.tir'rik.      Satyriasis,    sat'.i.ri".a.sis, 
lascivious  insanity,  elongation  of  the  bones  of  the  temple. 
Latin  satyrus;  Greek  satHrds,  satvrlasis  (sath£,  Becman). 
"  Satire,"  Latin  sAKra,  satura  or  sdtyra.    (See  Satire.) 
Sauce  (1  syl.),  a  condiment  for  food,  insolence,  pertness. 

Saucy,  impertinent,  rude,  (comp.)sa\i'ci-er,(super.)sa,u'ci-est, 

sau'ci.ness,  sau'ci-ly    Sauce-pan,  a  cooking  vessel. 
French  sauce;  Latin  salsus,  salted  (sal,  salt). 
Sauerkraut,  sour'.krowt,  cabbage  cut  fine,  pickled,  and  allowed 

to  ferment.    (German  sauer  kraut,  sour  cabbago.) 
Saunter,  sahn'.ter,to  wander  about  listlessly,  to  loiter;  sauntered, 

sahn'.terd;  saunter-ing,  saunter.er. 

Trench  says  it  is  derived  from  la  sainte  terre,  and  means  one  who 
wasted  time  by  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  a  fashionable  amusement 
of  the  middle  ages.  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  more 
likely  a  corruption  of  the  Germ,  schlentern  to  lounge,  schkndern 
to  saunter,  schlender  an  easy  lounging  walk. 

Saurian,  saw'.ri.an,  a  scaly  reptile  of  the  lizard  or  crocodile 

kind,  pertaining  to  the  saurian  family. 
Sauria,  saw'.n.ali,  a  sub-order  of  reptiles. 
-sauria  (postfix),  an  order :  as  Enalio-sauria,  Dino-sauria. 
-saur,  plu.  -saurs  or  -saurus,  plu.  -sauri,  a  genus,  species, 

or  single  specimens  of  the  saurian  family. 
As  the  words  belonging  to  this  class  are  generally  long  and  difficult, 

-saur,  -saurs  are  preferable  to  -saurus,  -sauri. 

Sauro-,  saur-  before  vowels.     (Greek  sauros,  a  lizard.) 
(i.)  .saur,  -saurus,  phi.  -saurs,  -sauri,  -sauria. 

Acro-saur  or  -saurus,  (ik'.ro-sor,  South  Afiica.     (Gk.  akros). 
Archego-saur  or  -saurus,  ar.kee'.go-  (of  the  coal  era). 

Gk.  arcMgos  sauros,  the  first  type  or  ancestral  root  of  the  saurians. 
Cap'ito-saur  or  .saurus  (a  genus,  order  Labyrinthodontiu). 

A  hybrid  coined  by  MUnster.    Lat.  capita,  a  cod-fish  [saurian]. 
Cetio-saur  or  .saurus,  se'.tl.o-  (a  blunder  for  Ceto-saur), 
the  cetaceous  saurian  (found  in  the  Wealden). 

Greek  k&tos  sauros,  the  whale  lizard  or  saurian. 
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Saurian  (continued). 

Con'chio-saur  or  .eaurus  (a  genus,  order  Enalio-sauria). 
A  word  coined  by  Von  Meyer,  derivation  not  obvious. 
Con'ia-saur  or  -saurus,  saurian  fragments  (Wealden). 
Greek  ktinta  sauros,  dust  or  fragments  of  a  saurian. 
Dino-sauria,  di'.no.saw'e.ril.ah,  an  order  of  saurians ;  dino- 
saur or  -Baurus,  one  of  the  above  group  or  order. 

Greek  deinos  sauros,  the  dread  saurian,  so  called  not  only  from  its 
great  size  but  also  for  its  blood-thirsty  nature. 

Dolicho-saur  or  -saurus,  long  saurian  (order  Lacertilia). 

Greek  ddlMios  sauros,  the  long  saurian. 
Enalio-sauria,  en.al'.i.o...,  the  sea-saurian  group. 

Enalio-saur  or  -saurus,  one  of  the  above  group  or  order. 

Greek  tfnallos  sauros,  marine  saurian  (en  hals,  in  the  sea). 

According  to  our  usual  system  this  word  ought  to  be  enhalio-saur. 

Hylseo-saur  or  -saurus  (a  genus,  order  Dinosauria). 
Gk.  hulaios  sauros,  the  forest  saurian.    (Found  in  the  Wealden.) 
Ichthyo-saur  or  -saurus,  ik'.rM.o...  (a  genus  of  sea  saurians, 
order  Enalio-sauria.     Of  the  Lias).     Gk.  ichthus,  a  fish. 
Macroscelo-saur  or  -saurus,  mak'.ro.skel".o-sor  (a  species, 
genus  Tnngstrophfeus,  order  Enalio-sauria,  a  sea-saurian 
of  the  rauschelkalk),  long-legged  saurian  (v.  Scelido-). 
Greek  7nafero-[makros~]sfc£Ws  sauros,  long-legged  saurian. 
This  name  is  a  blunder.    Count  MUnster  mistook  certain  bones  of 
the  vertebral  column  for  bones  of  the  leg. 

Mas'todon-saxir  or -saurus  (a  genus,  order  Labyrinthodontia). 

Gk.  mastos  odous  gen.  odontos,  sauros,  the  nipple-toothed  saurian. 
Meg'alo-saur  or  -saurus  (a  genus,  order  Di'noBauria),  the 
monster  saurian  (of  the  Oolite  and  Wealden  strata). 

Greek  m£gas  genitive  mfgalou  sauros,  the  huge  saurian. 
Mosa-saur  or  -saurus.     (Better  mosa-saur.) 

Latin  MSsa,  the  Meuse  (of  Germany);  Greek  sauros,  saurian  of  the 

Meuse.    Found  in  the  upper  chalk  near  Maastricht. 
Mystrio-saur  or  -saurus,  mis' '.tri.o-sdr  or  -saw'.riis  (a  genus, 

ordtT  Labyrinthodontia),  the  doubtful  saurian. 
An  ill-compounded  word  by  Prof.  Goldfuss,  to  express  a  doubt  of  the 

fossil.    Greek  musterikos  sauros,  rcystical  saurian.    A  far  better 

word  would  be  apdro-sauros,  a  doubtful  saurian. 
Notho-saur  or  -saurus,  no'.rho.sor  (a  genus  of  sea-saurians, 

order  Enalio-sauria,  from  the  New  Eed  Sandstone). 
Greek  n<3<7i0-[n8thos];saMros,  a  non-legitimate  saurian. 
Odon'to-saur  or  -saurus  (a  genus,  order  Labyrinthodontia). 
Gk.  odous  gen.  odontos  sauros,  the  toothed  saurian.    A  name  devised 

by  Von  Meyer  from  part  of  a  lower-jaw  containing  fifty  teeth. 
Palsoo-saur  or  -saurus,  piil'.e.o.sor  (a  genus,  order  Theco- 

dontia.     From  the  Permian).     Greek  palaios,  antique. 

70 
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Saurian  (continued). 

Phyto-saur  or  -saurus,  fi'.to.sdr  (a  species,  genus  Bel'odon, 

order  Thecodontia).     A  word  devised  by  Jaeger. 
Greek  phuton  sauros,  a  descendant  of  a  saurian,  one  of  the  stock. 
Pisto-satir  or  -saurus  (a  genus  of  sea-saurians,  order  Enalio- 

sauria.     From  the  muschelkalk).     Greek  pistos,  true. 
Ple'sio-saur  or  -saurus   (a  genus  of  eea-saurians,  order 

Enal'io-sauria),  amphibious,  noted  for  its  long  neck. 
Greek  plesios  sauros,  approximating  a  saurian  or  true  lizard.    Pound 

in  all  strata  from  the  muschelkalk  to  the  close  of  the  chalk. 

Pilo-saur  or  -saurus  (a  genus  of  sea-saurians,  order  Enal'io- 
sauria),  similar  to  the  plesio-saur,  but  with  shorter  neck. 
(Found  in  the  Kimeridge  and  Oxford  clays.) 

Greek  pleion  sauros,  more  of  a  saurian  than  the  plesio-saur,  though 
not  equal  to  the  ichthyo-saur,  the  most  perfect  of  the  race. 

Prot'oro-saur  or  -saurus  (a  genus,  order  Thecodon'tia),  the 
Thuringian  monitor.  (From  the  Permian  strata.) 

An  ill-compounded  word  by  Von  Meyer.  There  is  no  such  word  as 
protoros.  The  Greek  is  j>r6tos  (first),  prtitertis  (prior).  The  word 
should  be  protO-saur,  the  first  saurian,  being  for  a  long  time  the 
earliest  known  specimen  of  the  saurian  family. 

Ptero-sauria,  ter'ro-saw'.ri.ali,  the  winged-saurian  group 
or  order;    ptero-saur  or  -saurus,  ter'ro^or,  one  of  the 
pterosauria.    (Found  in  the  Wealden.) 
Greek  jrfero-fptSronJsawros,  a  wing  [furnished]  saurian. 
Kaphio-saur  or  -saurus  (a  genus,  order  Lacertilia). 
This  word,  coined  by  Professor  Owen,  is  incorrect.    The  Greek  is 
rhaphis  gen.  rhaphldtis,  a  needle  or  pin,  and  the  word  should  be 
rhaphido-saur.    It  refers  to  little  fragments  of  bones  about  the 
size  of  pins  and  needles. 

Rhyncho-saur  or  -saurus,  rin'.lco.sUr  (a  genus,  order  Cryp'- 

todon'tia,  found  in  the  New  Pied  Sandstone). 
Greek  rhynchos  sauros,  a  saurian  with  a  snout  like  a  beak. 
Scelido-saur  or  -saurus,  skel'.i.do.sdr  (a  genus,  order  Di'no- 

sauria),  the  saurian  with  legs,     (v,  Macroscelo-.) 
Greek  sMWs  gen.  skgttdos  sauros,  the  saurian  [furnished]  wit' 
[for  walking  on  land].    This  word  was  coined  by  Professor  Owen. 

Si'mo-saur  or  -saurus  (a  genus  of  sea-saurians,  order  Enal'io- 

sauria).     Greek  simos  sauros,  the  flat-nosed  saurian. 
Spheno-saur  or  -saurus,  sfen'.o.sor  (a  genus  of  sea-sauriaus, 

order  Enal'io-sauria.     From  a  Sandstone  in  Bohe'mia). 
Greek  spMn  gen.  spMntis  sauros,  the  wedge-[bone]  saurian,  referring 

to  the  wedge-bones  between  each  "centum." 
Sten'eo-saur  or  -saurus  (a  blunder  for  steno-saur.  A  genus, 
order  Crocodilia.     Found  in  the  Chalk  and  Greensands.) 
Greek  st&no-[stenos]sauros,  the  narrow-[snouted]  gavial. 
There  are  several  Greek  compounds  for  models :  as  steno-ptiros,  &c. 
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Saurian  (continued). 

Suclio-saur  or  -saurus,  su'.ko...  (a  species,  order  Crocodilia. 

Of  the  Wealden).    Etymology  and  meaning  not  obvious. 
Tel'eo-saur  or  -saurus  (a  genus,  order  Crocodilia.    From  the 

Lias  to  the  Chalk).     Gk.  teRos,  complete. 
Thecodonto-Baur  or  -saurus,  The'.ko.don".to.sor  (a  genus, 

order  Thecodou'tin.     Found  in  the  Lias). 

Greek  tMkS,  a  case,  box,  or  socket,  odous  gen.  oddntds  sauros,  a 
saurian  with  teeth  fixed  in  [distinct]  sockets. 

Tremato-saur  or  -saurus,  tre'.ma.to.sor  (a  genus,  order 
Lul/yrinthodon'tia.  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  periods). 

Gk.  fivma  gen.  trfmiUos  sauros,  a  saurian  with  a  hole  bored  through 
[the  parietal  walls].  Braun  thought  this  a  peculiarity,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  all  saurians  have  the  "  parietal  foramen." 

Zy'go-saur  or  -saurua  (a  genus,  order  Laliyrinthodon'tia. 
Found  in  the  Permian  beds).  Gk.  zugo,  a  yoke. 

In  anatomy,  the  "zugomat'ic  arch"  Is  the  bony  arch  under  which 
the  "temporal"  muscle  passes.  The  bone  is  called  zyg&ma  or 
osjtiga'le.  In  the  zygo-saur  the  "temporal  fossae"  are  large  and 
bounded  by  strong  zygomatic  arches,  not  roofed  over. 

The  ORDERS  of  reptiles  run  thus,  beginning  from  the  most  re- 
mote: (1)  Gano-ceph'ala,  (2)  Labyrin'tliodon'tia,  (3)  1'hecodon'titt, 
(4)  Kiull'io-.iauria,  (5)  Di'no-sauria,  (0)  Ptero-sauria,  (7)  Crocodilia, 
(8)  Lacertil'ia. 

(ii.)  Sauro-,  saur-  before  vowels.    (Greek  sauros,  a  lizard.) 
Saur-ichthus,  saw.rik'.rhiis,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes. 
Greek  sawr-[sauros]ic7i<ft«s,  a  saurian  fish. 
Sauro-cephalus,  -sef'M.liis,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes. 

Greek  aauro-[sa.w:os}k<*phaW,  having  a  lizard's  head.     The  present 

sword-fish  is  a  degenerate  representative  of  this  family. 
Saur-odon,  saw'.rfi.don,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes. 
Greek  f>auro-  odous  gen.  odontos,  having  crocodiles'  teeth. 
Sauroid,   saw'.roid,   having   some    saurian   characteristic ; 
sauroid'-al.     Sauroidei,  saw.roi'.de.i,  a  family  of  fossil 
sauroid  fishes.     (Greek  sauros  eidos,  like  a  saurian.) 
Saur-opsia,  saw.rop'.sis,  a  genus  of  patiroid  fishes. 
Greek    sauro-  opsin,    of   a   saurian    appearance,   especially  In  tho 

Character  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth. 
Sauro-pterygia,  saw.rop'.te.rid(i"~i.ah,  the  family  of  flying- 

snurians,  a  sub-order  of  the  order  Enal'io-sauria. 
The  sauropterygian  family  contains  the  seven  gengra :  No'tho-saurus, 
Pis'to-saurus,  Con'chio-saurus,  Sl'mo-saurus,  Spltefro-saurus,  Ple'sio- 
saurus,  and  Pli'o-saurus. 

Sauro-pus,  saw'.ro.piis,  a  genus  of  saurians  whose  footprints 

were  noticed  by  Mr.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia. 
Greek  sauro-[sanioa]pous,  the  foot  [prints]  of  a  saurian. 
Sauro-stomus,   saw.ros'.to.miis,   a  ger.us    of   fossil    fishes. 
(Family  sauroid'ei.)    Greek  sauros,  stomos  a  mouth. 

70—2 
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Sausage,   sos'sage,   [pork]    chopped   very   fine,   seasoned,  and 

stuffed  into  the  gut  of  a  pig.     (Fr.  saucisse ;  Lat.  salsus.) 

Savage,  sav'.age,  an  uncivilised  person,  fierce,  wild;  savage-ly, 

savage-ness;  savagery,  sav'.age.ry. 
French  sauvage,  sauvagerie ;  Latin  silv&ttcui  (silva,  a  forest). 
Savannah  or  savanna,  sa.van'.nah,  the  great  central  plain  of 
North  America.    In  Canada  a  forest  of  pine  trees.    In 
the  French  colonies  any  extensive  plain. 
Pampas,  the  savannahs  of  South  America. 
French  savcme;  Spanish  sabana,  a  sheet  [of  pasture  land]. 
Savant,  suv'.ahn,  a  man  of  learning.    Sav'ants,  the  literati. 

French  savan,  v.  savoir;  Latin  sfipio,  to  be  wise. 
Save  (1  syl.),  to  rescue,  to  deliver,  to  preserve ;  saved  (1  syl.), 

sav'-ing  (R.  xix.),  saving-ly,  saving-ness,  sav'-er. 
Savings,  sa'.vings,  money  laid  by  from  time  to  time. 
Savings  hank  (not  saving  bank),  a  bank  for  the  deposit  of 

small  savings.    Save-all,  a  holder  for  candle  ends. 
Saviour,  save'.yer,  the  Redeemer,  one  who  saves. 
Safe  (1  syl.),  secure,  free  from  danger;  safe'-ly,  safe'-ness; 

safety,  safe'.ty.    Salvation,  sul.vay' .shun. 
The  following  nouns  change  /  to  v  in  the  verb :  behoof,  behovt: 
belief,  believe;  disproof,  disprove;  grief,  grieve;  life,  live;  proof, 
prove;  reproof,  reprove;  safe,  save.    [Add  gift,  give.] 
French  sauver,  sauveur,  sauf;  Latin  salvus,  v.  salvare,  salvdtio. 

Saveloy,  sav'.e.loy,  a  kind  of  sausage  sold  ready  cooked. 

Fr.  cervelas,  the  " marbled"  sausage.     "  Cervelas"  is  marble  streaked 
like  the  brain  (cerveau  or  cervelle,  the  brain).    Our  word  misleads. 

Saviour,  save'.yer,  the  Redeemer.    Savour,  sa'.vor,  relish. 

"  Christus"  Jesus,  id  est  Christus  Salvator,  hoc  est  enim  LatinS.  Aug. 

"Jesus."  "Salus"  Latinum  nomen  est.  Salvare  et  salvator  non 
fuerunt  haec  Latina  antequam  veniret  Salvator ;  quando  ad 
Latinos  venit,  et  haec  Latina  fecit.  Hoc  verbum  Latina  lingua 
antea  non  habebat,  sed  habere  poterat,  sicut  potuit  quando 
voluit  (August.  Serm.  299,  6). 

Sa'vory,  a  herb.    Savoury,  say'.vo.ry,  full  of  flavour. 

"Savory,"  Fr.  savorte;  Lat.  satureia.    "Savoury,"  Fr.  savoureur; 

Lat.  sdpor,  sdporus,  v.  sdpordre,  sapio,  to  savour. 
Savour.     Saver.     Saviour.     Savory.     Savoury. 

Savour,  say'.v'r,  flavour,  taste,  relish,  to  have  a  flavour; 

savoured,  say'.v'rd  ;  savour-ing,  savour-less. 
Savoury,  say'.vo.ry,  sapid.    Sa'vory,  a  pot-herb. 

Savouri-ly,  say' .vo.n.ly ;  ea'vouri-ness. 
Saver,  sa'.ver,  one  who  saves.  Saviour,  save'.yer,  Jesus  Christ. 
"Savour,"  Fr.  saveur,  v.  savourer,  savoureux;  Lat.  sdpor,  saporus. 
"Saver,"  Fr.  sauveur;  Lat.  salvare.     "Saviour,"  Lat.  salvator. 
" Savory,"  Fr.  savorte;  Lat.  satureia.     "Savoury,"  Fr.  savoureux; 
Lat.  s&por,  sdporus,  v.  sdpordre,  sdpio,  to  savour. 
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Savoy,  plu.  savoys,  sa.voy',  plu.  sa.voyz',  a  winter  cabbage. 

German  savoyen-kohl,  the  cabbage  brought  from  Savoy  (Sardinia). 
Saw.     Soar,  sor.    Sore  (1  syl.)    Sour.     Sower.     Sewer. 

Saw,  a  toothed  instrument  for  cutting,  a  proverb  or  saying, 
to  cut  with  a  saw ;  sawed  (1  syl.),  saw'-ing ;  saw-yer, 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  saw  timber;  sawn,  past  part. 
of  saw.  Saw-dust.  Saw-fish,  a  fish  with  a  long  bony 
enout  toothed  like  a  saw.  Saw-fly,  saw-mill,  saw-pit; 
saw-gin,  an  engine  used  in  dressing  cotton ;  saw- wrest, 
•rest,  an  instrument  used  for  turning  the  teeth  of  a  saw 
when  it  is  "  set ; "  saw-wort,  -wert. 

ERROR  OF  SPEECH.    I  saw  rim  for  I  saw  him. 

'Saw"  (an  instrument),  Old  Eng.  saga;  Fr.  scie;  Lat.  secure,  to  cut. 

'Saw"  (a  saying),  Old  Eng.  saga,  v.  sagan,  to  say.    (See  Proverb.) 

'  Saw  "  (verb  see),  O.  E.  scdr,  past  sedh,  past  part,  ge-sewen  or  ge-sawcn. 

'  Soar"  (to  mount  like  a  hawk),  Ital.  sorare;  Fr.  essorer. 

'Sore"  (a  wound,  greatly,  painfully),  Old  Eng.  sdr. 

'Sour"  (acid),  Welsh  sur. 

'  Sower"  (one  who  sows  seed),  Old  Eng.  so/were,  v.  sav^an}. 

'  Sewer"  (one  who  sews  with  a  needle  ,  Old  Eng.  siieere,  v.  siw[ian\. 

'  Sewer,"  sn'.er  (a  drain),  a  contraction  of  issuer,  v.  issue. 

Saxifrage,  sax'. t.f rage,  a  plant;  saxifragous  (not  saxifrageous), 
sax.lf'.ru.gus.    (Lat.  saxum,  gen.  saxi,  frango,  to  break.). 
The  stone-breaker,  i.e.,  what  is  medically  termed  calculus. 
Calculos  e  corpore  [saxifrigum]  mire  pcllit  frangit-que  (Plin.  rxii.  30) 

Sax'on,  the  language  of  the  Saxons,  adj.  of  Saxon  ;  Saxon -ism, 
Saxon  idiom ;  Saxon-ist,  a  Saxon  scholar ;  Saxony,  part 
of  Germany ;  Saxon  blue,  sulphate  of  indigo  for  dye. 
Old  English  Seaxa,  Seaxan,  or  seacsa,  seacsan  (from  scax,  a  dirk). 
Say,  something  said,  a  remark,  to  speak,  to  utter  words ;  said, 

sed,  (past  part.)  said,  sed ;  saya,  sez ;  say'-ing,  say'-er. 
That  is  to  say,  which  means  (i.e.  or  id  est,  Latin,  that  is.) 

Old  English  scecglan],  scgg[an],  or  sag[an],  past  sad,  sdde,  or  tigde, 
past  part,  ge-sdd  or  ge-sdgd. 

REMARK  (1)  When  that  follows  "said"  only  the  substance  of  what 
the  speaker  said  is  required,  otherwise  the  exact  words  should  bo 
quoted.  Thus:  "And  God  said:  Let  there  be  light.  And  there 
was  light."  "God  said  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son."  (2)  In 
the  Bible  a  comma  follows  "said''  (when  the  exact  words  are 
given),  but  a  colon  (:)  is  more  modern,  after  the  French  method. 
When  that  follows  "said"  no  stop  is  needed. 

Scab,  a  cic'atrix,  tho  crust  formed  over  a  wound,  the  sheep- 
mange;  scabb-y,  (comp.)  scabbi-er,  (super.)  scabbi-est 
(R.  i.),  scabb'i-ness  (li.  xi.),  scabb'i-ly;  scabbed  (L  syl.), 
having  the  sheep-mange ;  scabbed.ness,  scub'.ed.ness. 
(The  following  have  only  one  b  and  the  "a"  pure.} 
Scabies,  skd'.bl.cze,  the  itch;    scabious,  skd'.bl.us,  affected 
with  the  itch ;  scabiose,  skd'.bl.ose  (-ose,  Latin  -osws,  full 
of);  scabiosa,  ska'.bi.o".sah,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Old  English  scab,  sceb,  sccabb  ;  Latin  scabies,  scablosvs. 
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Scabbard,  skab'.b'rd,  the  sheath  of  a  sword;  scab'bard-ed. 

A  corruption  of  scale-board  (scale,  a  lamina  or  thin  slice,  as  the  scale 
of  a,  fish).    Made  of  a  lamina  of  wood. 

Scabrous,  ska'.brus.     Scabious,  skci'M.us. 

Scabrous  (in  Hot.),  rough,  harsh,  covered  with  fine  hair. 
Scabious,  affected  with  the  itch.     (See  above.} 
Scabious-ly,  scabious-ness.    (Lat.  scabiosus;  scuber,  rough.) 

Scaffold,  skaf'.fold,  a  platform  temporarily  erected  for  workmen 
employed    in    building.      Scaffolding,   skaf. folding,  a 
complicated  scaffold  for  buildings  of  great  height,  adj.  of 
scaffold;    scaf'fold-ed,  having  a  scaffold   or  scaffolding 
erected ;  scaffoldage,  skaf'.fol.dagc  (-age,  collective). 
Brought  to  the  scaffold,  put  to  death,  hanged. 
Fr.  tchafaud  ancicnnement  chaffaut,  d  1'  italien  catafalco  (Bouilld). 
The  last  syllable  is  the  Latin  fala,  a  scaffold. 

Scaglia,  skal'.ye.ah,  a  red  variety  of  chalk,  an  Italian  rock. 
Scagliola,  skul'.ye.o".lah,  imitation  marble. 
Ital.  scaglia,  a  chip  of  marble ;  scagliuola  diminutive  of  scaglia. 
Scalade,  ska.lade',  or  escalade,  es'.ka.lade,  mounting  the  walls 

of  a  besieged  city  by  ladders.     (French  scalade.) 

Scald,  skold,  a  Scandinavian  bard,  an  injury  from  hot  water,  to 

burn  by  hot  water,  to  expose  to  the  action  of  boiling 

water ;  scald'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  past  part,  scald'-ed  or  scalt. 

Scald-head   (not  scalt-head),   a  pustular  eruption   which 

spreads  over  the  hairy  scalp  and  destroys  the  hair. 
"  Scald"  (a  bard),  Icelandic  skald;  Norse  skiald;  German  skalde. 
"Scald"  (burn  with  hot  water),  Dan.  skolde;  Lat.  caleo  :  Gk.  ke/cos. 
"Scald  head,"  Norse  skolde-hoved,  -blegn,  skolde-kopper  chicken-pox. 

Scale,  the  dish  of  a  balance,  one  of  the  laminre  of  a  fish,  lamina, 
a  series  of  steps,  (in  Mus.)  a  regular  series  of  notes,  t<> 
take  off  the  scales  of  a  fish,  to  ascend  or  climb ;  scaled 
(1  syl.),  Bcal'-ing  (Rule  xix.);  scal-er,  ska'.ler;  scal-y, 
ska'.ly,  (comp.)  sca'li-er,  (super.)   sca'li.est,  sca'li-ness 
(E.  xi.),  scale'-less.     Scales  (1  syl.),  a  balance.    Seal-able, 
skd'.lu.b'l,  capable  of  being  scaled  (only  -ce  and  -ge  retain 
the  -e  before  -able).     Sca'ling-lad'der. 
The  scale  of  an  instrument,  its  compass. 
Diaton'ic  scale,  the  ordinary  scale  by  tones. 
Chromat'ic  scale,  a  series  of  notes  by  half  tones. 
Enharmonic  scale,  a  series  of  notes  by  quarter  tones. 
"Diatonic  scale."    It  is  not  strictly  a  fact  that  a  diatonic  scale  pro- 
ceeds throughout  by  tones,  as  the  intervals  between  E  and  F,  B 
and  C,  are  only  half  of  those  between  C  and  D,  F  and  G,  A  and 
B,  but  practically  they  are  considered  as  tones. 
The  ancient  Greeks  used  these  terms  in  a  slightly  different  sense. 
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'  Diatonic,"  a  mode  which  proceeds  by  major-tones  and  semi-tones. 

'Chromatic,"  a  mode  which  proceeds  by  semi-tones  and  minor  thirds. 

'  Enharmonic."  which  proceeds  by  quarter-tones  and  major  thirds. 

'  Scale"  (a  balance),  Old  English  sailu  or  scealu. 

'Scale"  (of  a  ftsh),  Old  English  sciell  or  seel,  plu.  sceala. 

'  Diatonic,"  Greek  dia  tdn6s,  a  tone  throughout. 

Vhnmiatic,"  Greek  chrdmdtik&s  (chrOma,  colour),  so  called  from  the 

intermediate  notes  being  displayed  in  colours. 

"Enharmonic,"  in  Greek  tvap/J.6viKOS  not  evapn6viKOS.  The  in- 
sertion of  h  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  not  possible  in  Greek, 
except  when  an  unaspirated  consonant  like  t  or  p  can  be 
changed  for  an  aspirated  one,  as  tb.  (0)  or  ph  (0). 

Scalene  [triangle],  ska.lcen',  a  triangle  with  three  unequal  sides. 
Isosceles  [triangle],  i.sos'.ke.leze,  with  two  sides  equal. 
Equilateral  [  „  ],  t,'.kicl.lcit".c.ral,  with  nil  three  sides  equal. 

"Scalene,"  Gk.  skfiUnds  limping,  sk'denos  arithmos  an  odd  number. 
"Isosceles,"  Gk.  isos  skMtis,  [having]  equal  legs. 
"Equilateral,"  Lat.  equus  latus,  [having]  equal  sides. 

Ccallop,     Scollop.    Shallop.     Salop  or  Saloop.     Sloop. 

Scallop,  skill'. lop,   a  bivalvular  mollusc,  a  dish  made  (o 

resemble  a  scallop  shell. 

Scollop,  sTi.oV.lop,  to  cook  in  a  scallop,  to  pectinate  the  edge 
of   work;    scolloped,    skol'.lopt;    ecollop-ing;    scollop- 
oysters,  oysters  cooked  in  a  scallop  with  bread  crumbs. 
"Scallop,"  Dan.  skal ;  Dutch  schnlpe.     "Scollop,"  Fr.  escalope. 
"  Shallop"  (a  boat  with  two  masts),  Germ,  schaluppe;  Fr.  cliaioupc. 
"  Salop' "  or  "  saloop' "  (a  beverage),  Turkish  satttv. 
"  Sloop"  (a  vessel  with  one  mast),  Dutch  sleep ;  Germ,  schlupe. 

6ealp,  skulp,  the  skin  of  the  pate  on  which  the  hair  grows  ;  the 
skin  with  its  hair;  to  tear  or  cut  off  the  scnlp;  scalped 
(1  syl.),  scalp'-ing;  scalp'-er,  a  surgical  instrument  for 
scraping  carious  bones ;  scalping-knife,  -nife,  a  sharp 
knil'e  used  by  American  Indians  for  scalping. 

Scalpel,  skul'.pel,  a  dissecting  knife. 

Latin  scalpellum,  scalprum,  scalpire  to  scrape ;  Greek  sJcallo. 

In  scalping,  each  tribe  has  its  special  custom:  Thus  the  ('/*• 
remove  a  piece  not  larger  than  a  shilling  from  the  left  side  of  the 
scalp,  near  the  ear.     The  Arvapahoes  take  a  similar  portion  from 
the  right  side.     The  Vies  take  the  entire  scalp  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
forehead  to  neck.     Others  take  from  the  crown,  the  forehead,  ,'U-. 

Scamniony,  skam'.mo.ny,  a  plant  useil  in  medicine;  scanuno- 

niate,  sMm.mo' .ul.ate,  containing  scammouy. 
Old  Eng.  scamonia;   Lat.  scammonia ;   Gk.  skamm6nia  (from  Gk. 
skapto,  quia  intestina/odif  acrimonia  su:1,  Isidorus). 

Scamp,  a  worthless  fellow,  to  do  work  superficially  so  ns  to  pass 
muster  and  that  is  all;  scamped,  skampt ;  scamp'-ing, 
Bcamp'-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like"). 
Scamper,  skam'.per,  to  ran  about  like  children  ;  scampered 

(2  syl.),  scam'per-ing,  scam'pering-ly,  scam'per-er. 
Fr.  escamper,  to  scamper  off ;  Ital.  scampare,  to  save  oneself  by  flight ; 
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s-  priv.  and  camp  (qui  exit  ex  campo),  a  deserter;  so  "snob"  is  «- 
priv.  and  nobtlis  noble ;  "scape"  is  s-  cdptre,  not  to  take ;  "sober" 
is  s-  ebrius,  not  tipsy ;  so  se-grego,  se-paro,  se-cerno,  se-jungo. 
In  Ital.,  «-  calzare  is  to  take  your  shoes  off,  s-fornito  is  unfurnished, 
s-fiottare  to  withdraw  a  ship  from  a  fleet,  s-  brigliare  to  unbridle. 
So  "scant"  is  s-  kant  (Dan.),  without  margin,  &c. ;  "scorn,"  Ital. 
«-  cornare,  without  a  horn,    (s-,  Lat.  sc-[seorsum],  asunder.) 
Scan,  to  scrutinise,  to  read  verses  metrically?  scanned  (1  syl.), 
scann'-ing,  scann'-er.    (Lat.  scandere,  to  climb  or  scan.) 
Scandal,  skan'.d'l,  calumny,  detraction,  ill-natured  remarks. 
Scandalize  (R.  xxxii.),  skan'.du.lizc,  to  olFend  by  improper 
actions,  to  give  offence ;  scan'dalized  (3  syl.),  scan'dallz- 
ing,  scan'dallz-er.     Scandalous,  skan'.dd.lus ;   scan'da- 
lous-ly,  scan'dalous-ness.    Scandal-monger. 
Scan'dalum  magna'tum  (in  Law),  calumnious  remarks  on 

magnates  or  peers.     (Written  scan,  mag.) 
Greek  skandaldn,  skandallzo  to  lay  a  snare  for  an  enemy,  hence  a 
stumbling-block  which  proves  a  scandal  or  snare  by  which  others 
fall,  and  hence  remarks  derogatory  to  one's  reputation. 

Scant,  short  measure  or  quantity,  sparse,  to  straiten,  to  stint; 

scanf -ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  scant'-ing.    Scant'y,  barely  sum- 

cient;  scan'ti-ly,  scan'ti-ness ;   scant'-ness,  narrowness. 

Danish  s-  privative,  kant  margin,  without  margin.    (See  Scamp.) 

Scantling,  skant'.liny,  a  small  piece,  the  pattern  to  which  pieces 

of  timber  are  to  be  cut,  small  pieces  of  timber. 
Fr.  tchantillon,  a  pattern  (du  grec  canthos,  coin  do  1'seil,  Roquefort). 
Scape  (1  syl.),  in  Hot.  a  stalk  from  the  root  bearing  the  flower 
but  without  leaves,  as  in  the  hyacinth ;  scape-less,  with- 
out scape.   (Lat.  s-  priv.,  capere  to  take.    See  Scamp.) 
Scape'-ment,  a  mechanical  contrivance  in  clocks  and  watches. 
'scape  for  escape.    Scape-goat.     Scape-grace. 
"  Scape,"  (in  Botany)  Lat.  scapus,  a  stem  ;   Gk.  skep6n,  a  prop. 
Scapula,  plu.  scapulas,  sliup'pu.lali,  plu.  skap'pu.lee,  the  shoulder- 
blade;  scapular,  skap'pu.lar,  adj.  of  scapula;  ecapulary, 
sMp'pu.lu.ry.    Scap'ulars,  the  arteries  near  the  shoulder- 
blade.     (Latin  scapula,  scapularis.) 

Scar,  skar.    Shah.     Czar.    Scare.    Score.     Scaur.    Scour. 
Scar,  the  mark  left  by  a  wound  which  Las  healed,  to  leuvo 
a  scar;  scarred,  skard;  scarr'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
'Scar,"  Fr.  escarre,  Gk.  esfliara,  the  scar  from  a  burn. 
'  Shah,"  the  title  of  the  Persian  sovereign  (Persian  shah,  protector). 
'  Czar,"  zar,  the  title  of  the  Ilussian  sovereign  (same  as  Cccsar]. 
'Scare"  (1  syh),  to  terrify  (Ital.  s-  priv.,  and  caregyiarc  to  allure). 
'Score"  (20),  O.  Eng.  SCOT,  v.  sceor[an]  or  scer[an\,  to  notch,  to  cut. 
'  Scaur,"  skor,  a  naked  detached  rock  (Scotch). 
'  Scour,"  skdw'r,  to  rhyme  with  shower,  Old  Eng.  scur,  a  shower. 

Scarabseus,  skar'ra.bec".us,  a  beetle  (especially  the  Hercules 

beetle  and  the  elephant  beetle),  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic. 

Latin  scarMceus;  Greek  karubos;  French  scarabtSe, 
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Scaramouch,  skar'ru.mouch  (-mouch  to  rhyme  with  couch),  a 
braggadocio  and  poltroon,  a  Spanish  Bobadil. 

From  the  Italian  scaramuccio,  a  skirmisher ;  French  scaramouch. 

Dycho  says  it  is  the  name  of  an  Italian  posture-master,  who  came  to 
England  in  1673 ;  but  this  cannot  be  correct,  as  Tiberio  Fiurulli, 
the  prince  of  scaramouches,  was  in  his  glory  in  1608. 

Scarce,  skaircc,  rare,  not  plentiful,  scattered ;  scarce'-ly,  scarce'- 

ness.     Scarcity,  skair'.si.ty,  deficiency,  want. 
Ital.  scarso  ((?)  s-  priv.,  carco  a  load,  not  a  load);  Tort,  escnso. 
Scare,  skair,  to  terrify ;  scared  (1  syl.);  scor'-ing  (llule  xix.),  but 

scar,  to  leave  the  mark  of  a  wound ;  scarred,  scarr'-ing. 
Scare'-crow,  something  to  frighten  away  the  birds. 
Italian  s-  priv.,  careygiare,  not  to  wheedle  or  allure.    See  Scamp. 
Scarf,  pin.  scarfs  (not  scarves),  a  shawl,  to  notch  two  pieces  of 

timber  together ;  scarfed,  skarft ;  scarf-ing. 
Old  Eng.  sceorp;  Fr.  4eharpe.     "Scarf"  (timber),  Span,  escarpnr. 
(With  one  exception  (thief,  thieves],  the  only  words  which  change 
"f  "  into  -ves  are  the  eleven  which  end  in  -of  or  -If.) 

Scarf-skin,  the  outer  and  visible  membrane  of  the  skin. 

The  skin  consists  of  two  distinct  layers :  (1)  the  outer  or  visible  layer 
called  the  cu'ticle,  epider'mis,  or  epilheflium,  and  (2)  the  cdr'ium 
or  skin  proper.  Between  these  is  the  retk  Malpighii,  which  is  not 
an  independent  layer,  but  part  of  the  epidermis,  and  its  net-like 
appearance  is  due  to  the  tearing  away  of  the  nervous  pupilla.-. 

Scarify,  sciir'rt.fy.     Scarify,  skare'-l.fi/,  to  frighten. 

Scarify,  skur'ri.fy,  to  scratch  or  cut  slightly  the  skin  so  as 
to  draw  blood,  to  rake  land  with  a  scarifier;  scarifies, 
skaf'ri.fize ;  scarified,  skar'ri.flde ;  scarifi-er,  an  agricul- 
tural instrument  for  cleaning  land  of  weeds  and  roots ; 
scarificator,  skar'rJ.fl.kd.tor  (R.  xxxvii.),  a  medical  instru- 
ment for  cupping,  i(-c.;  scarify-ing,  skurri.fy.ing. 

Scarification,  ska  r'ri.fi.kay". shun,  the  act  of  scarifying. 

Scarify,  skare' .i.fy ,  to  scare  or  frighten ;  scarifies,  skare'.f.. 

flze;  scarified,  skui •e'.'i.i'tdc ;  scarify-ing,  scarifi-er. 
Latin  scarllimtio,   lancing  or  opening  a  sore,  s&trificarc ;    Greek 
tkdTipMtmM,  a  scratching  or  scraping  up  (.ikaplieus,  a  digger). 

"Scarify"  (to  scare)  has  no  pretension  to  a  correct  formation.  It  is  a 
playful  diminutive  of  "scare,1'  but  is  in  general  use. 

Scarlatina,  skar.lu.tec'.nah  (ought  to  be  skar.l<tt'3.nah\  rosiilia, 
a  mitigated  form  of  scarlet  fever;  scarlatinous,  skar.litt'.- 
l.niis,  of  the  nature  of  scarlatina,  adj.  of  scarlatina. 
A  very  barbarous  Italian  word,  scarlattina;  French  scarlatine. 

Scarlet,  skar^.lct,  a  colour ;  scarlet-fever,  scarlet  runner,  scar- 
let oak,  -beech,  etc.  (Italian  scarlatto,  French  ecarlatc.) 

Scarp,  that  side  of  a  ditch  which  slopes  towards  the  tort,  to  cut 
down  so  as  to  make  a  rock  or  mound  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar. Counter-scarp,  the  opposite  slope  of  a  scarp :  thus 
in  V  one  slope  is  the  scarp,  and  the  other  the  counter- 
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scarp  (the  scarp  being  next  the  building  and  the  counter- 
scarp  towards  the  foe);  scarped  (1  syl.),  scarp'-ing. 

Italian  scarpa,  contra-scarpa  ;  French  escarp,  contrescarp. 
Scath,  skdth,  injury ;  scath' Jess,  scathless-ness. 

Old  English  scceth,  sceathen,  v.  sceath[ari]  or  sceth[ari]. 

Scatter,  skat'.ter,  to  disperse;  scattered,  sJcut'.terd;  scat'ter-ing, 

scat'tering-ly,  scat'ter-er.    Scatter-brains,  a  madcap. 
Old  Eng.  scater[an],  p.  scaterde,  p.  p.  scatered  (Sax.  Chron.,  1137). 

Scavenger,  skuv'.en.djcr  (a  blunder  for  scavager),  one  employed 
in  cleaning  streets,  to  clean  streets;  scavengered,  skciv'.- 
en.djerd ;  scav'enger-ing. 

Old  English  scafan,  to  scrape.  Scafager  or  scavn-ger,  originally  a 
petty  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  streets  were  clean. 
Latin  scdb&re,  to  scrape  or  scratch ;  Greek  skapto,  to  dig.  There 
was  another  word  in  ancient  use  scavage,  a  toll  taken  from  vendors 
who  exposed  their  stores  in  the  street ;  Low  Lat.  scavayium,  from 
the  Old  Eng.  v.  sceaw[iari]  to  inspect,  scavagers  inspectors. 

Gjeae.    Seen.    Seine.     (All  seen.) 

Scene,  a  prospect,  a  stage  painting,  part  of  a  dramatic  act, 
a  painful  exhibition  of  feeling;  scenic,  see'.nik;  sceuical, 
see'.ni.kul;  scenical-ly. 
Scena  (Italian),  shd'.nah,  a  scene  of  an  opera. 
Scenery,  plu.  sceneries,  see'.ne.riz,  the  general  view  of  a 

prospect,  the  painted  representation  of  a  prospect. 
"Scene,"  Latin  scena,  scenlcus  ;  Greek  stenS;  French  scene. 
"Seen"  (beheld),  Old  English  se6n,  past  sedh,  past  part,  ge-sewen. 
"Seine  "  (a  fishing  net),  Old  English  segne  (Lye's  Diet.  Sax.) 

Scenographic,  see'.no.graf'.ik,  drawn   in  perspective ;    sceno- 

graphical,  see'.no.graf'.i.kul;  scenograph'ical.ly. 
Scenography,  see.nog'.ra.fy,  the  art  of  perspective. 
Greek  sk6n&  grapho,  I  draw  scenes.     (17  and  o  in  composition  are 
interchangeable,  as  irvpri-<pt>pos  for  irvpo-<p6pos,  OftjrdKOS  for 
OebroKOS  and  vice  versa  (Matthice  Gk.  Gr.  p.  24). 
Scent.    Sent.    Cent.     (All  sent.) 

Scent,  per'fume,  to  perceive  by  the  organs  of  smelling,  to 

perfume ;  scent'-ed,  scent'-ing,  scent'.less. 
"  Scent,"  French  senteur,  v  sentir  ;  Latin  sentire,  to  perceive. 
"  Sent "  ( p.  and  p.  p.  of  "send"),  O.  E.  send[ari\,  p.  sends,  p.  p.  .s 
"  Cent."  contrac.  of  Lat.  centum  (100),  per  cent,  (for  each  hundred). 

Sceptic,  skep'.ttk.    Septic,  sep'.tlk.    Anti-septic,  an'.ti-sep".tik. 
Sceptic,  an  infidel,  a  disbeliever;    sceptical,  skep'.ti.kal; 
scep'tical-ly,  scep'tical-ness.    Scepticism,  skep'.ti.sizm. 
Septic,  tending  to  promote  putrefaction. 
Anti-septic,  tending  to  arrest  or  prevent  putrefaction. 
"  Sceptic  "  would  be  better  skeptic,  but  we  have  borrowed  our  Greek 
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from  the  French  sreptique ;  Greek  sktptfltos,  one  who  examines 
or  thinks  for  himself  and  does  not  take  upon  trust. 

"Septic,"  Greek  septikds,  v.  sep6,  to  make  rotten,  to  putrefy. 

"Anti-septic,"  Greek  anti-septikos,  the  antidote  of  putrefaction. 

Cccptre,  sep'.ter  (not  skep.ter],  a  staff  symbolical   of  royalty; 

sceptral,  sep'.trul;  sceptre-less;  sceptred,  sep'.t'rd. 
Latin  sceptnim;  Greek  sktiptrtin;  French  secure. 
(There  are  117  words  beginning  with  so,  in  40  of  which  sc  =  s,  and 

in  thtf  other  77  it  equals  sk,) 
In  sea-,  sci-,  sco-,  scr-,  and  scu-,  sc  always  =  sk. 
I  n  sci-  (with  one  exception)  and  scy-,  sc  always  =  si. 
lii  see-  and  seh-  the  c  is  lost  in  eight  examples,  ch  is  lost  in  one 

example,  and  in  ten  examples  sc-  or  sch-  =  sk. 
See  =  se :  scene,  scenograph,  scent,  sceptre. 

=  sk :  sceptic. 

Sch  =  sh :  schedule,  Scheele's  green,  Schiller's  spar,  schist. 
=  s  :    schism  (slzm). 
=  sk:  scheme,    schene,   scheroma,  schizopod,  scholar,  scholastic, 

scholiast,  school,  schooner. 
Sci  =  sk :  scirrus.    In  all  other  cases  sci-  =  si. 

Schedule,  shed'dule,  an  inventory,  an  annex  to  a  document,  a 

category  or  class  list,  to  put  in  a  schedule,  to  catalogue, 

<fec.;  sched'uled  (2  syl.);  scheduling,  shed'du.lhiii. 

Lat.  sche'dtila  (scMda,  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  sheet  of  notes  ;  Gk.  schM?\ 

Sclieele's  green,  sheet's...,  a  green  pigment  (arsenite  of  copper). 

First  prepared  by  C.  W.  Schecle,  the  Swedish  chemist  (1742-1786). 
Scheererite,  shecr're.rlte,  a  mineral  resin  occurring  in  peat,  &c. 

Discovered  by  Von  Schecrer,  after  whom  it  is  named. 
Scheme,  skeem,  a  contrivance,  a  plan,  a  project,  to  intrigue,  to 
form  a  scheme;  schemed  (1  syl.),  schem'-ing  (Rule  xix.); 
schem-er,  skee'.mer.    (Latin  schema ;  Greek  schema.) 
Ccheroma,  skg.rd'.mah,  inflammation  of  the  eye  arising  from 
deficient  lachrymal  secretions.    (A  blunder  for  xervm'iiui.) 
Greek  xtrds  omma,  a  dry  eye  ;  x£r6tf.s  omma,  dryness  of  the  eye. 
The  double  o  coalesce  into  a  long  o,  but  the  double  m  is  required. 

Sdiiller-spar,  shU'.ler.spar,  an  iridescent  mineral. 

German  scliillcrspath,  schillern,  to  exhibit  a  play  of  colours. 
Schism,  sizm,  a  division  in  a  sect  (especially  a  religious  sect). 
Schismatic,  siz.mat'.ik,  one  who  separates  from  a  sect  from 

difference  of  opinion,  adj.  of  schism. 
Schismatical,  slz.mut'.i.kal;  schismat'ical-ly. 
Schisinatise  (Rule  xxxi.),  slz'.ma.tize,  to  take    part   in   a 
schism;  schismatised  (:]  syl.),  schis'inatls-ing  (Rule  xix. i 
Latin  schisma,  scliismcitu-us,  v.  schismaticdre  ;  Greek  schisma. 
Our  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  from  the  French  sdiisme. 

Schist,  shist,  certain  slate-rocks  which  split  into  thin  lamiiia 

(as  gneiss  [nice]  and  mica-schist);  schistic,  shis'.tik. 
Schistose,  slns'.tose.     (Greek  schistos,  split ;  schizo.) 
This  word  should  be  pronounced  tkist,  as  "  schism  "  should  be  skizm. 
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Schizopod,  sklz'.o.pdd,  a  cleft-footed  crustacean,  like  the  opossum 
shrimp.  (Greek  schistos  pous  gen.  podos,  cleft-foot.) 

Schist  and  shizopod  both  come  from  the  same  Greek  word  scltistos, 
but  the  former  we  pronounce  shist  and  the  latter  skiz-.  We  obtain 
both  from  the  French :  schist,  French  schiste,  and  it  was  P.  A. 
Latreille,  the  French  naturalist,  who  coined  the  word  schizopod. 

Scholar,  skol'.er,  a  student,  one  under  tuition,  one  who  has 
obtained  a  scholarship  ;  scholar-ly,  skol'.er.ly. 

Scholar-ship,  a  premium  for  proficiency  derived  from 
money  funded  for  the  purpose,  learning. 

Scholastic,  sko.las'.tik.  adj.  of  school ;  scholastical,  sko.las'.. 
tl.kcil;  scholas'tical-ly ;  scholasticism,  sko.las'. ti.sizm. 

Scholas'tic  philosophy,  -fi.los'.5.fy,  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  applied  to  Christianity. 

Scholastic  divinity,  rationalism,  philosophic  divinity. 

School,  skool,  a  place  for  tuition,  a  philosophic  sect,  to 

instruct,  to  reprove ;  schooled  ( 1  syl.),  school'-ing. 
School'-man,  plu.  school'-men,  one  versed  in  speculative 

philosophy  and  divinity,  one  of  the  philosophical  divines 

of  the  middle  ages.    (From  the  9th  to  the  14th  cent.) 
School'-master,  fern,  school'-mistress,  a  tutor,  the  master 

[or  mistress]  of  a  school.    Ush'er,  an  undermaster. 
School'-boy,  fern,  school'-girl,  a  boy  or  girl  who  attends 

school,  one  of  a  school-boy  or  school-girl  age. 
School'.days ;  school'.fellow,  one  of  the  same  school  and 

at  the  same  period  of  time. 

School'-mate,  school'-house,  school-room,  echool-teacher. 
School  inspector,  an  officer  appointed  by  government  to 

examine  elementary  schools. 
Boarding  school,  bord'.ing...,  a  [private]  school  where  boys 

or  girls  are  boarded  and  taught. 
Boys'  school,  a  school  for  boys  only. 
Charity  school,  a  foundation  school  where  poor  children 

are  taught  [clothed  and  fed]  gratuitously. 

Classical  school,  a  private  school  for  middle-class  boys  iu 

which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught. 
College,  orio  of  the  separate  institutions  of  a  university,  a 

private  school  in  which  boj's  are  trained  for  the  university. 

Commer'cial  school,  a  private-school  for  the  lower  middle- 
classes  in  which  boys  are  taught  a  plain  English  educa- 
tion, but  not  Greek  and  Latin. 

Dame's  school,  a  day-school  for  poor  children  under  the 
charge  of  a  dame  or  woman. 
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Schools  (continued). 

Day-school,  a  school  where  boys  or  girls  are  daily  taught, 

but  are  not  boarded. 
Diocesan  school,  di.os'se.sun...,  a  parish  day-school  under 

the  inspection  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
District  school,  a  day-school  for  the  poor  children  of  two 

or  more  parishes  of  a  district,  where  they  are  taught  for 

very  small  payments. 
Elemen'tary  school,  a  school  where  the  rudiments  of  school 

literature  are  taught. 
Endowed  school,  one  in  which  the  funds  arise  wholly  or 

partially  from  endowments. 
Evening  school,  one  opened  nfter  the  day's  work  is  over  for 

ilie  instruction  of  those  who  wish  to  improve  themselves. 
Free'  school,  a  foundation  school  for  the  middle  classes, 

where  those  "  on  the  foundation  "  are  taught  gratuitously 

what  the  founder  or  founders  specify. 
Girls'  school,  a  school  exclusively  for  girls. 
Gram'mar  school,   a    foundation   school   for   the  middle 

classes  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught. 
Industrial  school,  a  school  where  children  who  are   in 

danger  of  becoming  criminals  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged 

thnt  they  may  be  removed  from  evil  influences. 
In'fant  school,  a  school  for  very  young  children. 
Kindergarten,  an  improved  play  school,  where  young 

children  are  amused  and  taught. 
Mixed  school,  a  school  where  both  boys  and  girls  are 

admitted  and  taught. 
National  school,  a  school  under  the  National  Education 

Society,  with  the  advantage  of  purchasing  the  Society's 

books,  &c.,  at  reduced  prices. 
Night  school,  a  school  for  the  use  of  those  occupied  during 

the  day  who  wish  to  improve  themselves. 
Nor'mal  school,  a  school  for  training  teachers. 
Parochial  school,  pa.ro',ki.al...,  a  parish  day-school  for  tho 

children  of  the  poor. 
Pri'mary  school,  a  school  where  the  rudiments  of  school 

learning  are  taught. 
Pri'vate  school,  a  school  kept  by  a  person  (as  a  profession) 

on  his  own  responsibility. 
Proprietary  school,   a   school  belonging    to    a   board   of 

proprietors  who  are  responsible  for  the  needful  funds, 

and  select  the  master  or  masters. 
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Schools  (continued). 

Public  school,  one  of  the  great  school  foundations  (as 
Eton,  Harrow,  Eughy,  Shrewsbury,  Winchester,  &c.),  for 
the  sons  of  noblemen  and  men  of  fortune. 

Ragged  school,  rag'.ged...,  a  day  school  for  street  Arabs 
and  gutter  children. 

Reformatory,  pin.  reformatories,  re. for*. ma. to. riz,  a  train- 
ing institution  for  the  reformation  of  young  criminals. 

Technical  school,  telt'.ni.Uul...,  a  school  where  handicrafts, 
arts,  and  sciences  are  taught  practically. 

Old  English  sc6lu,  scdlu,  or  sceolu,  scdl-mceyistre  school  master ; 
scolere,  scdlman;  Latin  schfila,  schdldris,  scholasttcus ;  Greek  skate, 
leisure  [for  literary  pursuits],  hence  a  place  for  literary  pursuits. 
So  Latin  ludus  (pastime),  means  also  a  school,  as  ducere  filium  in 
luduin,  to  put  one's  son  to  school ;  ludus  literarius,  a  grammar 
school  (Quint,  i.  4),  ludus  gladiatorius,  a  fencing  school  (Suet.  J. 
Cces.  31).  Dionysius  dicitur  Corinthi  ludum  aperuisse.  It  is  said 
that  Dionysius  opened  a  school  at  Corinth  (Cicero,  Fam.  is..  IS). 

Scholiast,  sko'.ll.ust,  a  commentator,  an  anuotator. 

Scholiastic,  sko' '.li.us" '.tik.    Scholastic,  sko.lus'.tik. 
Sclioliastic,  pertaining  to  a  scholiast  or  his  pursuit. 
Scholastic,  pertaining  to  a  school  or  scholar. 

Scholium,  plu.  scholiums,  sJto'.K.um,  &c.,  en  explanatory 
note,  a  criticism  on  the  margin  of  a  MS.  by  one  of  the 
ancient  critics.     (Latin  scholium,  plu.  scholia.) 
Schooner,  skoo'.iier,  a  small  vessel  with  two  masts  and  no  tops. 

Fore-and-aft  schooner,  one  with  only  fore  and  aft  sails. 

Topsail  schooner,  one  which  carries  a  square  topsail. 

Main-topsail  schooner,  with  square  topsails  fore  and  aft. 
German  schemer;  Dutch  schooner. 

Sciatica,  si.at' .i.kah,  hip-gout,  hip-rheumatism;  sciatic,  sLat'Xk; 
sciatical,  sl.at' .i.kul ;  sciat'icul-ly. 

Latin  sciatica  or  ischias,  iscfiiadicus  (Greek  ischion,  a  hip-joint). 
Science,  si'.ence,  a  systematic  digestbf  any  branch  of  philosophy. 

Natural  science,  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  natural  phenomena 
with  their  application. 

Pure  [or  abstract]  science,  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  pheno- 
mena without  their  application. 

Practical  science,  experiment  and  its  application  to  facts 
or  phenomena. 

Scientific,  si'-en.tif'.ik  ;   scientif 'ical,  scientifical-ly. 

The  seven  sciences,  the  triv'ium  and  qnadriv'ium,  or  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  logic,  with  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy  (the  former  heing  the  three  roads  to  elo- 
quence, and  the  latter  the  four  roads  to  philosophy). 

Latin  scientia  (sciens  gen.  scientis,  v.  scire;  Greek  iskO  or  isemi). 
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Scilicet,  si'.li.set,  namely,  to  wit.     (Latin  from  sclre  licet.) 
Scintillate,  sln'.til.late  (not  sln'M.late),  to  sparkle,  to  glisten; 
scin'tillat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  scin'tillat-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
scintillating-ly ;  scintillant,  siri.til.lant. 
Scintillation,  sin'. til.lay". shun,  emitting  sparks,  &c. 
Latin  scintittatio,  v.  scintilltire,  scintilla,  a  spark,  a  corruption  of 
spintilla  ;  Greek  spinther,  a  spark. 

Sciolism,  si'.o.llzm,  superficial  knowledge;  sciolist,  si'.o.list,  one 
who  lias  a  smattering  of  many  things. 

Latin  scidlus,  dim.  of  scius,  skilful,  knowing,  v.  sclre,  to  know. 
Sciomancy,  si'.o.man'.sy,  divination  by  shadows. 

This  would  be  far  better  pronounced  skl'.o.mdn".sy. 

Greek  skia  manteia,  shadow  divination. 

Scion,  si'. on,  a  twig,  a  slip  for  grafting,  a  young  member  of  a 

noble  family.     (French  scion;  Latin  xcindo,  to  cut.) 
Scirrhus,  slrtr'rus.    Cirrus,  sir'ms,  a  cloud  like  a  tendril. 

Scirrhtis,   a  hard  tumour   often   terminating  in   cancer; 

Bcirrkous,  skir'riis  (adj.);  scirros'ity,  ske.ros'.i.ti/. 
Latin  scirrus  ;  Greek  sklros.    Liddell  says  "  the  form  skirrhos  arose 
from  ignorance."    The  Greeks  cannot  express  h  in  the  middle  of  ;i 
word,  and  the  Latin  scirrus  might  in  this  case  have  saved  us  froni 
an  absurdity  (Pi in.  vii.  13).    This  is  the  only  instance  In  the  language 
of  sci-  =  ski-.    (See  Sceptre,  ttotc.y 
"  CIrrhus"  for  cirrus  (a  curl,  applied  to  clouds)  is  indefensible. 

Scissile,  sls'.sll.    Sessile,  ses'.x~il. 

Scissile,  that  may  be  cut  off  with  an  instrument. 
Sessile,  [a  leaf]  seated  on  the  main  stem. 
Scissel,  s'ts'.sel,  a  waste  clipping  of  metal,  the  refuse  mefnl 

out  of  which  coin  has  been  cut. 

Scission,  sizh'.itn.    Insition,  in.sinh'.itn.    Session  se*'.shfin. 
Scission,  the  act  of  cutting  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
Insition,  ingrafting.     (Quite  another  root.) 
Session,  the  sitting  of  parliament  or  law  courts. 
Scissors,  siz'.zers,  a  cutting  instrument  with  two  blades. 
(If  a  pair  is  composed  of  two  articles  joined  together  it  has  no  sing., 
but  if  it  consists  of  two  separate  articles  each  article  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  sing,  number:    Thus  scissors,  she:' 
tongs,  &c.  have  no  sing.,  but  gloves,  socks,  shoes,  hiity*,  &c.  have 
(/love,  sock,  sJioe,  himje,  &c.) 

Scissure,  sWi.ur,  an  opening  made  by  cutting. 
"Scissile,"  Latin  stisslli*,  scissio,   scissor,   scissitra;    Greek  schizo, 

Latin  sci[n]do  supine  scissum,  to  cut. 

"Sessile,"  Latin  gcsullis,  s/.w/o,  v.  sedco  supine  scssum,  to  sit. 
"Insition,"  Latin  imtitio,  v.  insJro  su-pine  insftum,  to  sow  in. 

Sclave,  skldve  (to  rhyme  with  calve,  halve,  starve),  a  native  of 

Sclavo'nia.     Sclavonian,  skla.vo'.nl.an. 
Latin  Sclavi  or  Slavi  (the  illustrious  or  noble).     This  Is  a  striking 
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instance  of  degeneration.  In  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire 
vast  multitudes  of  these  Sclavi  were  spread  over  Europe  in  the 
condition  of  captive  servants,  insomuch  that  Slave  and  captive 
servant  became  synonymous  terms.  Similarly  "Goth"  (the  good 
or  godlike  men),  has  become  a  synonym  of  barbarous. 

Sclerotic,  skle.rot'.ik,  the  firm  white  outer  coat  of  the  eye,  (adj.) 

hard,  firm  [applied  to  the  tunic  of  the  eye]. 
Scleroma,  skle.ro'. mah,  induration. 

Greek  skl6r8s,  hard.  "Scleroma"  is  an  ill-compounded  word.  It 
can  only  be  Greek  skleros  omma,  a  hard  eye,  but  the  word  is  applied 
to  any  induration  of  the  body,  and  should  be  sdertttes,  ffK\y)p&Ti]s. 

Scoff  (Rule  v.),  skof,  mockery,  to  treat  with  contempt,  to  mock; 

scoffed,  skoft;  scoff'-ing,  scoff'ing-ly,  scoff'-er. 
Greek  skdpto,  to  scoff  at  (kopto,  hence  K&TTTU  f>r]/j.affi,  to  revile). 
Scold,   a  nagging  woman,  to  rail   at;    scold'-ed;   scold'-ing, 

a  reprimand,  reprimanding;  scold'-ing-ly,  scold'-er. 
Old  Eng.  s-  priv.  and  gal[ari\,  past  gdl,  to  sing,  to  enchant;  (to  make 
an  unmusical  noise,  to  howl,  to  rail)  see  Scamp. 

Scol'lop,  to  cook  oysters  in  a  scallop-shell  with  hread  crumbs, 
to  pectenate  the1  edge  of  cloth,  <fec.;  scolloped,  skol'.lopt; 
ecollop.ing,  skol'.lop.ing.  (See  Scallop.) 

Sconce,  skonce,  a  candelabrum,  a  branch  to  support  a  candle  or 
candlestick,  the  socket  of  a  candle,  the  head,  to  mulct; 
sconced  (1  syl.),  sconc'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Ensconce,  to  lurk  concealed ;  ensconced' (2  syl.),ensconc'-ing. 
German  schanze,  a  sconce,  a  stake,  an  entrenchment,  v.  schanzen. 
Scoop,  skoop.    Scope,  skope  (see  below). 

Scoop,  a  hollow  shovel,  to  hollow  out;  scooped  (1  syl.), 
scoop'-ing,  scoop'-er.  (Old  Eng.  sciop  ;  Germ,  schuppe.) 

Scope,  skope,  gist  or  drift,  room,  licence.    Scoop  (see  above). 

Lat.  sctipus;  Gk.  slcdpos,  object  or  purpose  (v.  akdpfo,  to  look  at). 
Scorbutic,  skor.bu'.tik,  affected  with  scurvy,  subject  to  scurvy, 

resembling  scurvy ;  scorbutical-ly,  skor.lu'.ti.k&l.ly. 
Latin  scorbutus.    E.  Coles  says :  a  Dan.  schorbeck,  oris  depravatio  ; 
and  Roquefort  endorses  the  same  derivation. 

Scorch,  to  parch,  to  singe;  scorched  (1  syl.),  scorch'-ing. 

There  is  the  same  word  in  the  Norse,  skorsteen  (a  chimney),  and  we 
have  the  Ang.-Sax.  part,  scorcned  (scorched) ;  the  Dutch  schrooken 
(to  scorch)  has  the  r  preceding  the  vowel ;  Ital.  scottare,  which  is 
s-  priv.  and  cotto  cooked  ;  Lat.  coquo  sup.  coctum.  (See  Scamp.) 

Score  (1  syl.),  twenty,  a  tally  mark,  a  debt  scored  or  tallied,  the 
entire  draught  of  a  concerted  piece  of  music  with  all  the 
parts  ranged  perpendicularly  under  each  other,  to  score; 
scored  (1  syl.),  scor'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  scor'-er. 
In  score  (in  Music),  all  the  parts  arranged  under  each  other 
with  perpendicular  bars  running  through  them  all. 
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Full  score,  a  score  containing  all  the  vocal  and  all  the 

instrumental  parts  with  line  bars  running  throughout. 
Pianoforte  score,  pe.un'.o.for".ty  skdr,  a  score  containing. 

all  the  vocal  parts  arranged  above  the  piano  part. 
A  long  score,  a  heavy  debt.    A  short  score,  a  small  debt. 
Old  English  SCOT,  a  score ;  Norse  skcere,  to  cut  or  notch. 
Scoria,  plu.  scoria,  sko'.rf.ah,  plu.  skO'.rte,  the  slag  of  melted 

ores,  the  matter  discharged  from  an  active  volcano. 
Scoriaceous  (R.  Ixvi.),  sko' '.ri.u" '.shus ;  scoriform,  -ri.form. 
Scorify,  sko'.n.fy,  to  reduce  to  slag ;  scorifies,  sku'.rtjize ; 
scorified,  «ft<5'.ri./ttte(R.xi.);  sco'rify-ing.    Scorilication, 
sko'. ri.fi.kay". shun,  the  reduction  of  metal,  &c.,  to  scoria. 
Lat.  scoria,  plu.  scorice  (Gk.  skdr,  dross) ;  Fr.  scarifier,  scarification. 
Scorn,  contempt,  to  contemn ;  scorned  (1  syl.),  scorn'-ing. 

Scorn'.er,  scorn'-ful  (R.  viii.),  scorn'ful-ly,  scorn'ful-ness. 
To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride,  to  make  a  mock  of. 
In  Ital.  corno,  a  horn ;  a-  corno,  to  dis-horn  or  shame.    To  lower  the 
horn  was  in  the  East  a  symbol  of  sorrow,  but  to  take  it  away  waa 
a  personal  disgrace  and  public  dishonour. 

Scorpio,  skor'.fi.o,  the  scorpion  (one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac). 

Scorpion,  an  insect  shaped  like  a  lobster.     Scorpion-fly, 
plu.  scorpion-flies,  an  insect  with  a  scorpion-like  tail. 

Latin  scorplo,  Greek  skorptot  (skorpio,  to  scatter  [poison]). 
Scot,  skot,  a  tax ;  scot  and  lot,  parish  rates ;  scot-free. 

To  pay  one's  shot,  to  pay  one's  "  scot "  or  quota  of  expense. 

Scut,  native  of  Scotland ;  Scotch,  adj.  of  Scot  and  Scotland. 

Scotchman,  plu.  -men,  fern.  Scotch-woman,  plu.  -women. 
Scotticism  (Rule  i.),  skdt' '.tl.sizm,  a  Scotch  idiom. 

Scott'-ish,  pertaining  to  Scotland  or  the  Scotch.  Scotch- 
mist,  fine  rain.  Scotch  thistle,  the  emblem  of  Scotland. 

Scotch,  a  slight  wound,  a  drag  or  skid,  to  wound  slightly, 
to  put  a  drag  on  [a  wheel];  scotched  (1  syl.),  scotch'-ing. 

Scotched  collops,  veal  cut  into  small  slices  or  scored. 

Scotia,  sko'. she. ah,  a  poetic  name  for  Scotland. 
Scotchman,  plu.  Scotchmen,  The  Scotch.     The  proper  names  of  * 
people  ending  in  ch  (soft),  sh,  or  x  have  two  plurals,  one  definite 
by  affixing  -man,  plu.  -men,  and  one  collective  by  placing  The 
before  the  word  :  as  The  Scotch,  two,  three,  &c.,  Scotchmen. 

"Scot,"  same  as  Scythian;  Greek  skuth-ai  [skoths];  Welsh  ysgod ; 
Ang.-Sax.  Scot.  When  Edward  I.  laid  claim  to  Scotland  and  Boni- 
face VIII.  was  arbiter,  Edward  pleaded  that  Brute,  the  British  king 
in  the  time  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  conquered  it.  The  Scots,  on  the 
other  hand,  pleaded  independence  by  virtue  of  descent  from  Scotia, 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  from  whom  the  country  received  its  naino. 

"Scot"  (payment),  OldEng.  scot;  scot-fre6h,  payment  free. 

"  Scotch  "  (to  wound),  Old  Eng.  scedt[an],  to  shoot  an  arrow. 

"Scotch"  (a  skid  or  drag),  Fr.  accotoir,  a  prop ;  accoter,  to  prop,  &c. 
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Scoundrel,  skown'.drel,  a  villain,  a  rascal;  scoun'drel-ism. 

Irish  scondarouole,  a  lurker :  Latin  abscondo,  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
Scour  (to  rhyme  with  our),  to  scrub,  to  clean  by  rubbing,  to  pass 
quickly  over,  to  purge;    scoured  (1   syl.);    scour'-ing, 
laxity,  the  business  of  a  scourer,  part,  of  scour;  scour'-er. 
Old  Eng.  sc&r  a  shower,  scitram  with  scouring ;  Germ,  scheuren. 
Scourge,  skurge  (not  sJtorge),  a  whip,  a  national  visitation,  a 
person  who  afflicts  others,  to  lush,  to  chastise,  to  afflict; 
scourged  (1  syl.),  scourg'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  scourg'-er. 
Fr.  escourgfe ;  Lat.  corrlgla,  a  thong  (cGrium,  leather),  v.  eorrigSn, 
to  correct,  I.e.  corium  reg£re,  to  rule  with  a  leather  [strap]. 

Scout,  one  sent  before  an  army  or  before  settlers  to  spy  out  the 
country,  a  vedette,  a  college  servant,  to  reject  with  disdain, 
to  contemn,  to  lie  in  watch ;  scout'-ed  scout' -ing. 
"Scout"  (a  spy),  Fr.  escouter  now  tcouter,  to  listen;   Ital.  scolta,  a 
watch,  a  listener ;  Lat.  auscultare,  to  listen  (auses,  i.e.  aures  colo). 
"Scout"  (to  reject  with  scorn),  s-  priv.  Fr.  dcouter,  not  to  listen  to. 

Scowl,  skowl  (to  rhyme  with  howl),  a  frown,  to  frown ;  scowled 

(1  syl.),  scowl'-ing,  scowl'ing-ly,  scowl'-er. 
Old  English  sefd;  Danish  skule,  skulen  scowling. 
Scrabble,  skrab.b'l,  to  scratch  with  the  nails,  &c.;  scrabbled, 

skrab'.b'ld;  scrabbling,  skrab'.ling  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13). 
Norse  skrabe,  to  scratch,  scrawl,  or  scrape. 
Scrag,  thin  and  bony.    Crag,  a  steep  and  rugged  rock. 

Scragg'-y  (Rule  i.),  comp.  scragg'i-er,  super,  scragg'i-est, 

scragg'i-ness,  acragg'i-ly;  scraggedness,  skrug'.ed.ness. 

A  scrag  of  mutton,  the  bony  part  of  the  neck  nearest  the  head. 

"  Scrag,"  Old  Eng.  hracca,  the  neck ;  Gk.  hrachis  a  chine,  hrachos  a 

shred,  strip,  or  piece  cut  from  the  chine  (Liddell). 
"  Crag"  (a  steep  rough  rock),  Welsh  craig;  Gk.  hrach[ia\,  a  crag. 

Scramble,  skram'.b'l,  an  eager  and  tumultuous  competition,  a 

disorderly  meal  eaten  in  a  hurry,  to  climb  by  the  hands 

and  feet,  to  strive  tumultuously  and  eagerly  to  obtain ; 

scrambled,     skram'.b'ld;       scrambling,     skram'.bling ; 

.  scram'bling-ly,  scram'bler.     (German  krabbeln.) 

Scrap,  skrup.    Scrape,  tkrape  (see  below). 

Scrap,  a  fragment,  a  morsel.    Scrap-book,  an  album  for 

extracts  or  any  odds  and  ends.     Scrap  iron,  fragrneuts 

of  iron  to  be  worked  up  in  the  puddling  furnaces. 

Same  word  as  scrape,  "  things  scraped  together." 

Scrape  (1  syL),  a  difficulty  from  imprudence,  to  pare  slightly,  to 

scratch,  to  play  badly  on   the   fiddle;   scraped  (1  syl.), 

scrap'-ing,  scrap'ing-ly ;  scrap'-er,  one  who  scrapes,  an 

instrument  for  scraping  dirt  from  boots  and  shoes. 

To  scrape  together,  to  collect  by  small  savings. 
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To    scrape    acquaintance  [with],   to  make    acquaintance 

accidentally  or  without  regular  introduction. 
Old  Eng.  scryp[ari],  past  scrypde,,  past  part,  scryped ;  Germ,  schrape. 
"  Scrape"  (difficulty),  Fr.  esi-dpade.   R.  Chambers  thinks  it  is  borrowed 
from  a  term  In  golf.    A  rabbit's  burrow  in  Scotland  is  called  a 
"  scrape,"  and  if  the  ball  gets  into  such  a  hole  it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  it  out  that  some  licence  is  allowed  to  the  player. 
Scratch,  a  skin  wound  by  something  pointed,  to  tear  the  skin 
with  the  naila  or  something  pointed ;  scratched  (1  syl. ), 
scratch'-ing.      Scratches,  ulcers  between  the  heel  and 
pastern-joint  of  a  horse.     To  scratch  out,  to  erase. 
To  come  to  the  scratch,  to  come  to  the  point,  to  be  willing 
to  act.    To  come  up  to  the  scratch,  to  be  ready  to  join  in. 
To  bring  to  [or  up  to]  the  scratch,  to  win  over. 
Conn,  kratzen,  kratzer ;  Fr.  grater.     "To  come  to  the  scratch,"  a 
term  in  boxing,  meaning  to  come  up  to  the  line  scratched  on 
the  ground  to  mark  where  the  toe  of  the  fighter  is  to  be  placed. 

Scrawl,  a  scribble,  to  scribble;   scrawled  (1  syl.),  scrawl'-ing, 

scrawl'ing-ly,  scrawl'-er.     (Fr.  cucrivaille ;  Lat.  scrllo.) 

Scream,  skrcem,  a  sbriek,  to  shriek ;  screamed  (1  syl.),  scream'- 

ing,  scream'-er.   (0.  E.  hrym[an],  p.  hrymde,  p.  p.  hrymed.) 

oh,  slcreetch,  a  piercing  cry  more  acute  than  a  scream,  to 

utter  a  screech;  screeched  (1  syl.),  screech'-ing,screech'-er. 

Screech  owl,  the  night  owl.     (Welsh  ysgrech,  v.  ysgrecMo.) 

Screen,  a  light  movable  article  to  ward  off  draughts  or  heat, 

anything  to  afford  concealment,  &c.,  a  coarse  sieve  or 

riddle,  to  shelter,  to  conceal,  to  ward  off  draughts  or  heat ; 

screened  (1  syl.),  screen'-ing,  screen'-er.      Screenings, 

the  refuse  matter  left  after  sifting  coals  or  ashes. 

Screened  coals,  coals  sifted  from  the  dross 

Fr.  f  fraii;  Lat.  cerno;   Ok.  krino,  to  separate,  to  sift.    A  screen  or 

riddle  separates  the  coal  from  the  dross.  An  organ-screen  separates 

tli<!  organ  arrangements  from  the  church:  i.e.,  keeps  them  out  of 

sijrht.     A  screen  to  keep  off  draughts  separates  the  part  screened 

from  the  rest  of  the  room.    A  hand-screen  intervenes  between  the 

fire  and  one's  face  to  separate  them. 

f  Tew,  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers.  Male  screw,  a  screw 
with  the  thread;  female  screw,  a  screw  with  an  indented 
spiral  to  receive  the  thread ;  a  niggard ;  to  insert  a  screw, 
to  press  tightly,  to  twist,  to  make  contortions,  to  worm 
out  information ;  screwed  (1  syl.),  screw'-ing,  screw'-er. 
Screw'-bolt,  n  bolt  with  a  screw  at  one  end.  Screw'- 
driver,  a  blunt  chisel  for  turning  screws.  Screw7 -jack, 
screw'-nail,  screw'-pile,  screw'-plate,  screw'-press. 

Screw  propeller,  an  iron  shaft  with  a  spiral  wing  used  for 
propelling  ships.  Screw-steamer,  screw'-wrench. 

Endless  screw  or  Perpetual  screw,  a  screw  used  to  give 
motion  to  a  toothed  wheel. 
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Eight  screw,  a  screw  turned  home  from  left  to  light. 
Left  screw,  a  screw  turned  home  from  right  to  left. 
To  screw  down.    To  screw  in.    To  screw  out.    To  screw  up. 
To  put  under  the  screw,  to  subject  to  a  severe  trial. 
A  screw  loose,  something  wrong,  not  quite  compos  mentis. 
Norse  skrue,  skrue-'bolt;  Fr.  icrou;  Germ,  schraub;  Lat.  scrobs. 
Scribble,  skrlb'.Ul,  a  scrawl,  bad  and  hasty  writing,  to  write  fast 
and  carelessly,  to  card  wool  with  a  wire  comb ;  scribbled, 
skrib'.b'ld;  scribb'ling,  scribbling-ly,  scribb'ler. 
Scribb'ling-paper,  damaged  writing-paper  or  outsides. 
Lat.  scribillo(scribo,  to  write);  Welsh  ysgrifo  (Gk.  grapho);  Fr  tcrailhr. 
Scribe  (1  syl.),  a  clerk,  an  amanuensis,  a  copyist,  (among  the 

ancient  Jews)  an  expounder  and  copyist  of  the  law. 
Lat.  scriba,  scrlbo  to  write ;  Gk.  grapho.    So  sculpo  —  glupho. 
Scrimp,  shrimp,  a  niggard,  to  stint,  to  straiten ;  scrimped  (1  syl.), 
Bcrimp'-ing.    (Welsh  crimpio ;  Ger.  schrumpfen,  to  pinch.) 
Scrip,  a  wallet,  a  bag,  a  certificate  of  stock  or  of  shares  in  soma 

company,  a  bond  or  other  marketable  security. 
Script,  type  in  imitation  of  hand- writing ;  scrip' tory. 
Latin  scriptum,  v.  scribtfre  supine  scriptum  to  write.    (See  Scribe.) 
Scripture,  skrip'.tchiir.    The  Scriptures,  the  Bible ;  scriptural, 

skrip'.tchurral;  scriptural-ist,  anti-scriptural. 
We  say  You  should  not   quote   scripture  irreverently ;   He  talks 
scripture;  We  have  scripture  authority  for  the  practice  ;  Scripture 
is  oil  our  side ;  but  generally  we  speak  of  the  Bible  as  The  Scriptures. 
Latin  scnpt&ra,  "  the  Writing."    Al  Koran  means  "the  Reading." 

Scrivener,  skrWn.er,  a  money-lender,  one  whose  business  it  is 

to  place  out  money  at  interest,  originally  a  notary. 
Italian  scrivano,  a  notary,  a  writer ;  Welsh  ysgrifenydd. 

Scrofula,   skrof'fu.lah,    king's   evil ;    scrofulous,  skrof'fu.liis ; 

scrofulous-ness,  scrof ulous-ly. 

Latin  scrofula,  a  little  pig,  the  king's  evil  (scrofa,  a  sow),  "quod  sues 
praecipue  hoc  morbo  vexantur"  (Celsus  v.  38). 

Scroll  (corruption  of  skro),  a  roll  of  paper  or  parchment,  an 
ornamentation  consisting  of  convolutions,  a  circular 
nourish  with  a  pen ;  scrolled  (1  syl.),  formed  like  a  scroll. 

Icelandic  skrd,  a  skin,  a  parchment ;   Old  Danish  shraa  (=  skro),  a 
written  ordinance  ;  Norman-English  escrow. 
Locke  every  mannys  name  thou  wryte 
Upon  a  scrowe  of  parcheymen  (Rich.  Coer  de  Lion). 
Payntid  in  a  scrow  fMS.  Laud.  416,  /.  53J. 

Scrotum,  skro'.tum;  scrotal,  skru'.tul,  &c      (Latin  scrotum.) 
Scrub,  a  sorry  or  inferior  fellow,  anything  mean  and  pnny,  to 
rub  hard  with  a  coarse  brush ;  scrubbed  (1  syl.),  scrubb'- 
ing  (R.  i.),  scrubb'-er ;  scrubb'-y,  mean  and  puny,  ( corny.) 
scrubb'i-er,  (super.)  scrubb'i-est.     Scrubbing  brush. 
German  schrubben,  schrubber;  Danish  skrubbe,  to  scrub. 
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Scruple,  skru'.p'l,  twenty  grains,  the  third  of  a  Roman  drachma, 
a  small  quantity,  a  conscientious  doubt,  to  hesitate  from 
doubt  or  feeling  of  aversion;  scrupled,  skru'.p'ld; 
scrft'pling,  seru'pler.  Scrupulous,  skru'.pu.lus;  scru'- 
pulous-ness,  scru'pulous-ly.  Scrupulosity. 
Latin  scriipulosttas,  scrupiilosus,  scrupMum,  scrupulus  (scriipus,  a 
little  sharp  stone).  A  scruple  means  [having]  a  Stone  in  one's 
shoe,  hence  halting,  and  hence  being  in  doubt. 

Scrutiny,  plu.  scrutinies  (HuL;  xliv.),  skru'.ti.niz,  investigation, 

examination  of  votes  given  at  an  election,  close  search. 
Scrutineer,  skru'.ti.neer,  one  appointed  to  examine  the  votes 
given  at  an  election.     Scrutinise  (K.  xxxi.),  skru  ti.nize  ; 
scrutinised  (o  syl.),  scru'tinis-ing,  scru'tinls-er. 
Old  Eng.  scrudn[ian\  or  scrutn[iaii],  past  scrutnede,  p.  part,  scrutncd ; 
Lat.  scrutdri,  scrutlnium;  Fr.  scrutin,  v.  scruter. 

Scrutoir  or  Escrutoir,  skru.twar'  or  es' .kru.twar'  (a  blunder  for 

scritoir  or  escritoir),  a  writing  desk. 

French  escritoir  now  ecritoir;  Latin  scriptorius  (scribo,  to  write). 
Scud,  skud,  loose  thin  clouds  driven  swiftly  by  the  wind,  to  run 
before  the  wind,  to  run  rapidly;  sciidd'.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
scudd'-ing  (Rule  xix.)     A  scud  of  rain,  a  rapid  shower 
driven  before  the  wind.     To  scud  along,  to  go  swiftly. 
Scudding  under  bare  poles,  running  before  the  wind  with- 
out  any  sails  set.    (O.  Eng.  sce6t[an],  p.  sceat,  p.  p.  scoten.) 
Scudo,  plu.  scudi,  sku'.do,  plu.  sku'.di,  an  old  Italian  coin.     The 
silver  scudo  =  -Is.,  the  Roman  gold  sciulo  =  05s.  nearly. 
Italian  scudo,  a  shield  or  buckler,  a  scudo ;  Latin  scutum. 
Scuffle,  skuf'.f'l,  a  struggle,  to  struggle,  to   tussle;    scuffled, 

sktif'.f'ld;  scuffling,  scuff 'ler 
Old  English  scufan  or  sceofan,  past  scedf,  past  part,  scofen. 
Scull.     Skull.     (Both  skull.) 

Scull,  a  cock-boat,  a  short  oar,  to  row  with  sculls;  sculled 

(1  syl.),  scull'-ing,  scull'-er. 
Skull,  the  bony  part  of  the  bead,  the  head. 
"Scull"  (a  blunder  for  ceol\  Old  Enff.  ceol,  a  small  boat,  a  scull. 
"  Skull,''  O.  E.  scale,  a  shell ;  Dan.  skaal  a  bowl  or  cup,  skal,  a  shell. 
Scullery,  skiil'.le.ry,  a  place  where  skols  or  skulks  (i.e.,  boulsj 

are  washed.     Scullery  maid,  one  to  wash  crockery,  &c. 
Scullion,  skni.ynn,  a  drudge,  a  scullery-maid. 

Fr.  (JcuaJe,  Lat.  sett-tula,  a  platter,  dish,  &c.    {See  above,  Scull.) 
Sculpture,  skiilp'.tchitr,  tlie  art  of  carving  stone  or  marble  so  ng 
to  represent  objects  or  ideas,  to  carve  in  stone  or  marl-lc; 
sculptured,  skuli/.tchif-fd ;      sc\ilp'tur.ing   (Paile   xix.), 
sUulp'.tchuring ;    sculptural,  tkvlp' .tck&rM,  adj. 
Sculptor,  fern,  sculpturess,  one  whose  vocation  is... 
Sculpturesque,  skulp'.tchur.esk,  of  the  character  of... 
Lat.  sculptor,  sculptura,  scu'pfre  supins  scu'ptum  (Ok.  yluph6). 
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Scum,  skum,  impurities  which  float  on  the  surface  of  liquids,  to 
clear  off  scum;  scummed  (1  syl.),  scumm'-ing  (Eule  i.), 
scumm'-er.     Scummings,  the  scum  skimmed  off  boiling 
liquids ;  scumm'-y,  covered  with  scum,  containing  scum. 
Pr.  escume  now  icume,  tcumer;  Lat.  spuma,  sjwo;  Gk.  ptuo. 
Scuppers,  skup'.perz,  holes  cut  in  the  water-ways  for  the  wnfrr 
to  run  from  the  decks  of  a  vessel.     (Span,  escupir,  to  spit.) 
Escupir  Ics  estopas,  to  work  out  the  oakum  from  the  seams. 
Scurf,  skurf,  white  flaky  particles  thrown  oft'  by  the  skin  (espe- 
cially from  the  head) ;   scurf'-y,  scurf'i-ness  (Eule  xi.) 
Old  English  scurf,  sceorf;  German  schorf,  schorfig. 
Scurrile.  skiirril,  grossly  opprobrious,  befitting  a  buffoon. 
Scurrility,  plu.  scurrilities,  skur  rll'.i.tlz,  buffoonery. 
Scurrilous,  skur'ril.iis  ;  scur'rilous-ly,  scur'rilous.ness. 
Latin  scurrllis,  scurrilttas  (scurra,  a,  buffoon ;  Greek  skdmmo). 
Scurvy,  a  disease,  contemptible;  scur'vi-ness  (E.  xi.) ;  Bcur'vi-ly, 
dishonourably,  basely;    scurvy  grass,  a  plant  vised  to 
cure  scurvy.    (Fr.  scorbut ;  Lat.  scorbutus.   See  Scorbutic.) 
Scutage,  sku'.tage,  a  tax  levied  in  feudal  times  on  those  who 

held  lands  by  knight-service.    (Low  Latin  scutayium.) 
Scuttle,  skiilf.t'l,  a  coal  scoop,  a  small  hatchway  in  a  deck,  to 
bore  or  open  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  ship  so  as  to  sink 
it;  scuttled,  skut.tl'd;  scuttling. 
"Scuttle"  (a  scoop),  Old  English  scutel  or  scuttel. 
"Scuttle"  (applied  to  a  ship),  Spanish  escotillas  hatches,  escotiUon; 
Old  English  scyttel,  a  bolt  or  bar.  A  plug  in  the.  bottom  of  a  ship. 

Scylla,  sil'.lah,  a  rock  between  Italy  and  Sicily.    Scilly  Isles. 
Opposite  the  rock  Scylla  is  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis, 
ku.rib'.dis.    Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  between  two 
difficulties.     Avoiding  Scylla  we  fall  into  Charybdis, 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
Lat.  Scylla,;  Gkrskulla  (v.  skullo,  to  mangle,  to  tear  apieces). 
"  Scilly,"  a  corrupt  contraction  of  the  Phoenician  word  Cassitcridcs : 
thus  'siteri',  s'eri,  s'illy,  Scilly  (tin  islands). 

Scythe,  sltlie,  a  blade  for  mowing ;   scythed  (1  syl.),  armed  with 

scythes;   scythe-man,  a  mower.     (Old  Eng.  sithe.) 
Scythian,  sitli'.i.an,  adj.  of  Scythia,  a  native  of  Scythia. 

Greek  SkuthiM  or  Skuthia,  the  Skdltitoi  or  Slavonians. 
Se-,  sed-  before  vowels  (Latin  prefix),  apart  from  (seorsum), 
-se  added  to  native  adjectives  converts  them  into  verbs,  an 

means  "to  make":  as  cleanse,  to  make  clean. 
Sea.     See  (both  see}.     Ocean,  d'.shun.    Main. 
Sea,  see,  a  large  expanse  of  water  land-locked. 
Ocean,  one  of  the  great  outward  seas. 
Main,  one  of  the  great  seas  or  oceans. 
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bea  (continued). 

See,  the  diocese  of  a  bishop,  to  behold,  to  "view. 

Sea-acorn,  sea-adder,  sea-air;  sea.anemoile,  a.ncm'.o.ne. 

Sea-beach,  sea-bear,  sea-beaten;  sea.blubbcr,  the. .jelly* 
fish ;  sea-board,  the  coast  line ;  sea-boat,  sea-breeze. 

Sea-cabbage;  sea-calf,  p lu.  -calves;  sea-captain. 

Sea-coal,  coal  from  a  pit  contiguous  to  the  sea,  opposed  to 
inland-coal;  sea-coast;  sea-cob;  sea-cow;  sea-cucuniber. 

Sea-devil,  a  fish ;  sea-dog.     Sea-ear,  sea-elephant. 

Sea-furer;  sea-faring;  sea-fennel;  sea-fight;  sea-fowl. 

Sea-gage;  sea-girkin,  gur'.kin,  a  radiate  animal  akin  to 
the  sea-cucumber •  sea-girt,  sea-god,  sea-going;  sea- 
grass  the  sea- wrack ;  sea-green ;  sea-gudgeon,  gudg'.oii. 

Sea-hare,  a  mollusc;  sea-hedgehog,  the  sea  urchin;  sea- 
hog,  the  porpoise ;  sea-horse,  the  walrus. 

Sea-jelly,  plu.  -jellies,  one  of  the  genus  medusa. 

Sea-kale,  a  vegetable ;  sea-king,  a  pirate-chief. 

Sea-lark,  a  sandpiper;  uea-legs,  ability  to  walk  on  deck 
when  the  ship  is  rolling;  sea-leopard,  -lep'pard;  sea- 
level,  seaJife;  sea-lion,  a  seal. 

Sea-man,  pin.  sea-men;  able-seaman,  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  duties  and  is  able  to  perform  them  ; 
ordinary  seaman,  seaman-ship,  sea-mark,  sea-mew, 
sea-monster;  sea-mouse,  plu.  sea-mice. 

Sea-needle,  a  fish ;  sea-nymph,  a  sea-goddess. 

Sea-onion,  see-un'.yun,  the  squill;  sea-ooze,  sea-otter. 

Sea-pad;  sea-pie,  the  oyster-catcher,  a  meat  pie  with  a 
thick  crust;  sea-piece,  sea-pike,  sea.plant,  sea-port. 

Sea-risk,  sea-rocket;   sea-room,  well  clear  of  the  coast. 

Sea-salt,  -solt;  sea-serpent,  sea-shell,  sea-shore,  sea-sick, 
sea-sickness;  sea-side,  laud  near  the  sea;  sea-slug, 
sea-snake;  sea-swallow,  -swol'.lo. 

Sea-tangle.  Sea-tossed,  ...tost.  Sea-unicorn,  ...u'.ni.korn, 
the  narwhal;  sea-urchin,  the  sea-hedgeJwg. 

Sea-wall,  -wawl ;  sea-ward,  see'.w'rd ;  sea-wards,  sea- 
ware,  weeds,  <fec.,  thrown  on  shore  by  the  sea ;  sea-water, 
'Waw'.ter;  sea-weed;  sea-wolf, ^Zu,  -wolves,  a  species  of 
seal ;  sea- worthy,  quite  sound ;  sea-wrack  sea-grass. 

At  sea,  on  the  sea.  Beyond  seas  or  Beyond  the  sea,  in 
another  country  severed  off  by  the  sea. 

A  chopping  sea,  waves  moving  in  different  directions, 

Half-seas  over,  partially  intoxicated.    Heavy-sea. 

On  the  high  seas,  on  the  main  ocean. 
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Sea  (continued). 

Out  at  sea,  puzzled,  unable  to  Bee  one's  way  through  A 
difficulty.    To  go  to  sea,  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a 
seaman.    In  a  troubled  sea,  in  affliction,  &c. 
"  Sea,"  Old  Eng.  s<k,  si,  seo,  or  sieg,  ste-cliff,  sce-cdl  sea-coal,  sd-fisc 

sea-fish,  s&-fl6d:  sce-mann,  s<k-w<zter,  sA-weal  sea-wall. 
"See"  (to  behold),  Old  Eng.  scon,  past  sedh,  past  part,  ge-sewen. 
"Ocean,"  Gk.  6ke~dnos;  Lat.  oc&inus.    "Main,"  Old  Eng.  mcegen. 
Seal,  Seel,  Ceil  (all  seel).    Zeal,  zed.    Sell.    Cell. 
Seal-ing.     Seel-ing.     Ceil-ing. 

Seal,  an  amphibious  animal,  a  stamp,  to  fasten  with  a  seal, 
to  authenticate  with  a  seal;   sealed  (1  syl.),  seal'-ing; 
seal'-er,  one  who  seals,  a  seal  catcher.    Sealing-wax. 
The  Great  Seal,  the  state  seal  of  the  British  empire. 
The  Privy  Seal,  the  personal  seal  of  the  sovereign. 
'  Seal "  (the  animal),  Old  English  seal,  seal,  seolh,  or  syl. 
•Seal"  (a  stamp),  Old  English  sigel  or  sygrjel,  v.  sigel[ari\  ors<£Z[an], 
!  past  sdlde,  past  part,  seeled;  Latin  sigillum. 

'  Seel"  (to  hoodwink),  Ital.  ciglio,  the  eye ;  Fr.  cil,  the  eye-lash,  tiller. 
'  Ceil,"  "  Ceiling,"  French  del,  Latin  caelum,  heaven. 
'  Zeal,"  Latin  zelus  ;  Greek  ztlds  ;  French  zele. 
'Sell,"  Old  English  syll[an],  past  sealde,  past  part,  seald. 
'  Cell,"  Old  Eng.  cellos,  cells  ;  Lat.  cello,  (Gk.  koile,  a  hollow). 
Sebaceous  (Rule  Ixvi.),  se.bay'.shus,  fatty,  secreting  fat,  tallowy. 
Seam,  Seem  (both  seem). 

Seam,  eight  bushels  of  corn,  a  load,  a  suture,  a  scar,  tallow 
or  grease,  hogs  lard,  to  unite  by  sewing;  Beamed  (1  syl.), 
seam'-ing ;  seam-less,  without  a  seam. 
Sempster,  sem'.ster,  one  who  works  with  the  needle. 
Sempstress,  sempstress,  a  woman  whose  vocation  is  sewing. 
Sempstressy,  sem'.stres.sy,  the  trade  of  sewing. 
"Seam"  (of  coal),  O.  Eng.  sedm.    "Seam"  (a  hem,  to  hem),  0.  Eng. 
seam  or  sem,  v.  sedm[iari],  past  sedmode,  past  part,  sedmod  or 
sedm[ari],  past  sedmde,  past  part,  sedmed,  seamestre  a  sempstress. 
"Seem"  (to  appear),  Germ,  ziemen,  to  become,  to  suit;  Fr.  sembler. 
(Why  seamster  and  seamstress  have  been  changed  to  sempster  and 
sempstress  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.    The  p  is  quite  abnormal, 
and  the  words  should  be  restored  to  their  more  ancient  forms.) 

Seance,  sa'.ahnce,  a  sitting  for  some  special  object,  as  a  seance 
given  to  an  artist,  a  seance  for  some  scientific  object,  a 
"spiritual"  sceance.    (Fr.  stance;  Lat.  sedeo,  to  sit.) 
Sear,  Seer  (both  se'r).    Cere,  sere. 

Sear,  se'r,  dry,  withered,  to  scorch,  to  wither  from  drought; 
seared  (1  syl.),  sear'.ing;  seared-ness,  se'rd'.ness; 
sear-leaves,  withered  leaves.  The  sear  and  yellow  leaf, 
old  age.  To  sear  up,  to  close  by  cauterising. 

Seer,  see"r,  one  who  foresees  future  events  (v.  see). 

Cere,  sere,  to  cover  with  wax,  waxen.     (Latin  cera,  wax.) 

"Sear,"  Old  English  §ear[laii],  past  searode,  past  part,  searod, 
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Search,  serch,  a  seeking  to  find,  to  seek  for  something  diligently ; 

searched  (1  syl.),  search'-ing,  search'ing-ly,  search'-er. 
Search  warrant,  right  of  search.     (French  chercher.) 
Season,  see'.z'n,  a  suitable  time,  the  time  when  a  thing  is 
fashionable  or  plentiful,  one  of  the  four  quarters  called 
spring,   summer,   autumn,   and    winter,   to   mature,   to 
flavour  with  seasoning;  seasoned,  see'.z'nd;  season-ing, 
flavouring    with     condiments,    condiments    for    giving 
piquancy  to  food;  season-less,  without  seasoning. 
Season-able,  see'.z'n.u.l'l,  suitable  to  the  time  of  year; 
sea'sonable-ness,  sea'sonably.    Sea'son-al,  adj.  of  season. 
In  season,  at  tbe  right  time.    Out  of  season,  too  late. 
Season  ticket,  a  ticket  of  entrance  to  an  exhibition  or  for 

the  use  of  a  railway  for  a  stated  time. 

FT.  saison,  assaisonner  [la  viande  avec  des  Spices],  saison  dCrivu  par 
Manage   du   latin    statio    (station) ;    par   Lo   Duchat   de   scctio 
(division),  et  par  Roquefort  de  salio. 
Seat,  sect,  a  bench  or  stool,  anything  to  sit  upon,  a  country 
mansion,  to  cause  to  sit,  to  settle,  to  assign  seats  to; 
seat'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  seat'-ing ;  seat'-less,  without  a  seat. 
Old  Eng.  scelth,  selth,  sceld,  or  seld,  v.  sett[an],  past  sette,  p.  p.  gcset. 
Sebacic  acid,  se.Ms'Xk  us'sld,  acid  obtained  from  oil  or  fat  (-ic 
denotes  an  acid  with  the  maximum  quantity  of  oxygen). 
Sebate,  se'.bate,  a  salt  of  scbacic  acid  (-ate  denotes  a  salt 

from  an  acid  in  -ic;  but  -ite  from  an  acid  in  -ous). 
Latin  sibaceus,  sebdceum  a  tallow  candle,  sebum  tallow,  suet. 
Secant,  se'.kant,  cutting,  a  right  line  which  divides  another,  a 
line  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  drawn  beyond  the  circum- 
ference till  it  meets  a  tangent.    (Lat.  sccans,  gen.  secantis.) 
Secede,  se.seed',  to  withdraw  from  an  association,  sect,  or  party; 

seced-ed,  se.seed'. ed ;  seced-ing,  se.seed'.in(j ;  seced'-er. 
Latin  sc-[seorsuni]e<5do,  to  go  apart.    Three  derivatives  of  "cedo" 
are  spelt  -cecd,  and  nine  -cede.    The  three  aro  exceed,  proceed,  and 
succeed.    The  nine  are  cede,  accede,  and  concede,  anteccd* . 
and  retroccde,  jrrecede,  recede,  and  secede.    It  would  be  far  better  if 
all  were  spelt  -ceed.     "Supersede"  is  from  sedeo,  to  sit. 
Se-cern,  se-sern',  to   secrete   (us  mucus);    secerned'  (2   svl.\ 
secera'-ing.     Secern'-ents,  those  vessels  which  secret  o 
for  the  reproduction  of  animal  matter.     Secern'ment,  thu 
process  or  act  of  secreting.     (Latin  se[seorsum]cerno. 
Se-clude.   Exclude.    Preclude.    Include.    Conclude.    Recluse. 
Seclude,  sc-klude',  to  shut  in  a  separate  place,  to   keep 

apart;  secliid'-ed,  seclud'ed-ly,  secliid'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Seclusion,  se-klfi'.shiin,  retirement;  seclusive,  se-klft'..tiv. 
"  Seclude,"  Lat.  *«-[seorsum]c?«(fd,  to  shut  up  apart  from  others. 
"Exclude."  Latin  ex  cludn,  to  shut  out  or  turn  out  one  who  has 
obtained  admission,  hence  to  reject. 
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"Preclude"  Latin  prce  cludo,  to  shut  out  before  [admission  has  been 

obtained],  hence  to  hinder,  to  oppose. 
"Include,"  Latin  in  cludo,  to  shut  in,  hence  to  comprise. 
"  Conclude,"  Latin  c<m-[cuin]cJwdo,  to  shut  up  altogether,  hence  to 

complete,  to  finish,  to  determine. 
"Eecluse,"  Lat.  re  cludo,  to  shut  back.  (In  Lat.  this  means  to  throw 

back  the  doors,  that  is,  to  open  them  wide,  but  we  have  taken 

the  French  meaning  "to  sequester,"  "to  shut  out  the  world.") 

Second,  sek'kond,  next  to  the  first  in  order,  merit,  or  value,  one 
who  backs  another  in  a  duel,  <fec.,  inferior,  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  minute,  to  back,  to  befriend,  to  back  the  mea- 
sure of  a  proposer;  second-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  second-ing; 
second-er,  a  backer.  Second  is  the  ordinal  of  two  [2]. 

The  second  (in  Mus.),  the  harmonised  part  nearest  the 

"  first"  or  air  ("  the  intervals  of  a  conjoint  degree"). 
There  are  four  kinds  of  seconds  called  (1)  The  diminished  second ; 
(2)  The  minor  second ;  (3)  The  major  second ;  (4)  The  redundant 
second.  The  diminished  second  contains  four  commas  or  sensible 
intervals :  the  minor  second  five,  the  major  second  nine,  and  the 
redundant  second  a  whole  tone  and  a  minor  semitone. 

Secondo,  fern,  seconda,  se.kon'.dah,  the  male  and  female 
second  part  in  music.  Seconds,  flour  containing  a  portion 
of  the  meal,  the  finest  flour  is  called  pastries  or  pastry 
whites,  thirds  is  a  flour  containing  more  meal  than  seconds. 

Second  cousin,  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  cousin.  Great 
cousin,  a  father's  or  mother's  cousin  is  "  great  cousin  "  to 
their  children. 

Second  distance  (in  Painting),  between  the  foreground  and 
the  background. 

Second  Estate  of  the  realm.  The  three  estates  are  the 
peers,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  but  we  erroneously 
consider  the  sovereign  as  the  first  estate,  the  peers  tbe 
second,  and  the  commons  the  third. 

In  the  collect  for  Gunpowder  Treason  we  thank  God  for  "  preserving 
the  king  and,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,"  from  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  king  is  not  one  of  the  "three  estates." 

Second  hand,  for  sale  a  second  time,  not  new,  not  original, 

Second  rate,  inferior,  not  the  best  quality,  size,  &c. 

Second  sight,  site,  the  power  of  seeing  things  invisible  to 
others,  the  power  of  foreseeing  coming  events  by  the 
shadow  cast  before  them ;  second  sight'-ed. 

Secondary,  sek'kon.da.ry.     Second-ly,  sek'kond.ly. 
Secondly,  the  second  item,  head,  or  consideration. 
Secondary,  subordinate,  not  of  the  first  order, 

Sec'ondari-ly  (Rule  xi.),  sec'ondari-ness. 
Secondaries,  sek'kon.da.riz,  the  quills  which  rise  from 

the  second  bone  of  a  fowl's  wing.     (See  Eectrix.) 
Secondary  colour,  any  two  of  the  primary  colours  mixed 
together  in  equal  proportions. 
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Second  (continued). 

Secondary  fever,   a   fever  arising  after   the  crisis  of 

another  attack  has  been  tided  over. 
Secondary  qualities,   qualities  which  may  be  severed 

from  a  body  without  destroying  its  integrity. 
Secondary  Kocks,  those  strata  which  lie  between  tho 

primary  or  palaeozoic  and  the  tertiary  rocks. 
Tiiey  contain  the  Triassic  or  Upper  New  Bed  Sandstone,  tho 

Oolitic,  aud  tho  Cretaceous  or  Chalk. 

Secondary  planet,    a    planet    (like    the   moon)   which 

revolves  round  a  primary  planet. 
Secondary  tinta,  those  of  a  subdued  kind,  as  greys. 
Fr.  second,  secondaire;  Lat.  stcundus,  stcundarius  (scquor,  to  follow). 
Secret,  se'.Kret,  something  not  to  be  repeated,  something  un- 
known to  the  general,  private,  hidden,  occult ;  secret-ly. 
Secrecy,  >>e'.kre.sy.    In  secret,  privately. 
Latin  secrettis,  n.  secretum  (v.  tccerno  sup.  secretum,  to  separate). 
Secretary,  sek'kiS.tary.    Secretory,  se.kree'.to.ry  (see  below). 
Secretary,  plu.  secretaries,  sek'krg.ta.riz,  an  amanuensis,  a 
confidential  assistant,  a  minister  of  state  entrusted  with 
a  special  department  of  public  business,  a  bird  which 
feeds  on  snakes;  secretary-ship  (-ship,  Old  Eng.,  oflice). 
Latin  sdcretdrius  (from  sfcretum,  a  secret).     "The  Secretary"  [bird] 
is  so  called  from  a  tuft  of  feathers  behind  its  head  resembling  a 
pen  stuck  behind  the  ear  of  a  clerk  or  secretary. 
•'Secretory,"  French  secretaire;  Latin  s&retor.  sfcrltio  a  secretion. 

Secrete,  sc.krcet',  to  hide,  to  separate  from  the  blood  [or  sap] 
substances   different    from    the    blood    [or  sap]    itself; 
secret'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  secret'-ing  (R.  xix.);    secretive, 
se.kree'.tlv,  of  a  secret  temperament,  causing  secretion; 
secre'tive-ness,  secre'tive-ly.  Secretitious,  $c' .kre.tlah" J>x . 
Secretion,    se.kree'.sJiiln,   a    substance    secreted    (as    bile, 
saliva,  &c.),  or  the  process  by  which  secretions  are  made. 
Secretory,  se.kree'.to.ry.    Secretary,  sek'kr&ta.ry. 
Secretory,  performing  the  office  of  secretion, 
Secretary,  a  clerk,  an  amanuensis,  a  minister  of  state. 
Lat.  secret  is,  secretor,  *«-[seorsum]cerno  sup.  stcretum  to  separate. 
"Secretary,"  Lat.  secretarius ;  Fr. secretaire;  but stcrdtnire, secretory. 

Suet  a  religious  or  philosophical  party,  a  party  separated  from 
the  Anglican  church,  a  party  separated  from  the,  Latin 
church ;  sectarian,  sek.tair'n.un,  a  dissenter,  adj.  of  sect. 
Sectar'ian-ise  (Puile  xxxi.),  to  imbue  with  sectarian 
notions;  sectar'ianised  (5  syl.);  Bectarianis-iug,  nek.- 
t<nr'rl.an.ize".ing.  Sectar'ian-ism,  Sec'tary. 
Latin  secta,  aectdrius  (s&o  supine  fcdum,  to  cut  off ;  Greek  schisma, 
a  schism);  French  sectc,  secta  ire. 
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Section,  sSk'.shun,  a  division  of  a  book,  &c.,  a  part  cut  off,  the 
representation  of  any  object  as  it  would  appear  if  cut 
through.    In  the  United  States  640  acres.     Sec'tion.al, 
sec'tional-ly.      Sector,  a  mathematical  instrument  for 
measuring  zenith  distances,  &c.     Sector  of  a  circle. 
Lat.  sectlo,  sector  (stco  supine  sectum;  Gk.  schizo,  to  split  or  cleave). 
Secular,  sck'ku.lar,  temporal,  worldly,  not  spiritual,  not  bound 
by  monastic  vows,  not  ecclesiastical;  secularist,  fek'ku.- 
la.rist,  one  who  directs  all  his  attention  to  the  objects  of 
this  present  life.     Sec'ular-ness,  worldliness. 
Secularity,  sek'ku.lar"ri.ty,  attention  to  this  world  only. 
Secular  games,  ancient  Roman  games  held  once  an  age 
(seculum).     Secular  refrigeration,  periodical  cooling  of 
the  earth.    Secularise  (R.  xxxi.),  sek'ku.la.rize,  to  convert 
from  religious  to  ordinary  uses;    Bec'ularised  (4  syl.), 
sec'ularls-ing.     Secularisation,  sek'ku.lurri.zay".shun. 
Lat.  sectidaris,  sec&laritas  ;  ludi  sec&lares,  secular  games  (sec&lum). 
Secure,  se.kure',  (comp.)  secur'-er,  (super.)  secur'-est,  safe,  con- 
fident, not  vigilant,  to  make  safe,  to  fasten  up  [doors,  &c.]; 
secured'  (2  syl.),  secur'-ing  (Rule  xix.);   eecur'-er,  one 
who  secures;  secure'-ly,  secure'-ness. 
Security,  plu.  securities  (Rule  xliv.),  se.ku'.rttiz. 
Lat.  securus,  securttas  (se-[seorsum]«m»,  free  from  anxiety  or  care). 
Sedentary,  sed'.en.tu.iij,  passing  much  time  seated,  inactive; 
sed'entari-ly  (R.  xi.) ;  sed'entari-ness,  a  sedentary  state. 
Sedentaria,  sed'.en.tair"ri.ah,  a  tribe  of  spiders. 
Latin  sSdent arius  (s£deo,  to  sit ;  Greek  Mzo,  2  f .  hedo,  to  seat). 
Sedge  (1  syl.),  the  water-iris  or  river-flag;   sedgy,  overgrown 
with  sedge ;  sedged  (1  syl.)    (Old  English  segg  or  secg.) 
Sediment,  sed'.i.ment,  dregs,  lees ;  sedimentary,  sed'.i.men".t'ry. 
Sedimentary  rocks,  strata  formed  from  the  depositions  of 

water.    (Latin  sedimentum,  sedeo,  to  settle.) 
Sed-ition.  Insurrection.  Rebellion.   E,evolt.  Tumult.  Mutiny. 
Sedition,  se.dish'.iin,  a  local  factious  disturbance  of  the 

public  peace,  either  political,  personal,  or  religious. 
Insurrection,   in'.sur.rek".shun,   a  general  uprising  of  a 

people  against  the  government  or  the  laws. 
Rebellion,  re.bel'.ytin,  outbreak  of  a  people  subdued  by  war. 
Revolt',  a  hostile  renunciation  of  constituted  authority. 
Tumult,  tu'.mfilt,  a  noisy  commotion  arising  from   some 

supposed  grievance  or  offence  personal  or  civil. 
Mu'tiny,  rising  of  soldiers  or  sailors  against  their  officers. 
Seditious,  se.dish'.us;  seditious-ly,  seditious-ness. 

"  Sedition,"  Lat.  seditio,  sed-[seorsum]i<io,  a  going  against  [the  peace]. 
"Insurrection,"  Latin  inmrrectio,  in  surgo  sup.  surrfctum,  to  rise-up 
against  [the  government  or  laws]. 
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"Rebellion,"  Latin  rebellio  (re  bella,  to  make  war  again). 

"  .Revolt, "  French  revoller;  Latin  re-volvo,  to  turn  round  [from  one 

party  to  another],  to  seek  to  change  masters. 

"  Tumult,"  Lat.  t&multus,  tumeo,  to  swell  [with  passion] ;  Ok.  thumos. 
"  Mutiny,"  Fr.  mutiner;  Lat.  muto,  to  change.    Desire  of  change. 

Ee-duce,  se.diice',  to  lead  astray,  to  entice  from  the  path  of 
virtue;  seduced'  (2  syU;  seduc-ing (K.  xix.), se.du'.sing  ; 
sedti'cing-ly ;    seduc-er,  se.du'.ser;   seducement. 
Seduction,  se.dnk'.shiin;  seductive,  se.duk'.tiv;  -tive-ly. 
Latin  teductio,  se-[seorsum]<Z««>,  to  lead  astray. 
Sedulous,  scd'.u.liis,  diligent;  sed'ulous-ly,  Bed'ulous-ncss. 

Sedulity,  se.du'.li.ty.    (Latin  sediiKtas,  sedulus.) 
Se'clum,  plu.  se'duma,  stone-crop.    (Latin  sedeo,  to  sit.) 
See,  a  diocese,  to  behold,  to  perceive.     Sea,  an  ocean. 

Sees,  beholds.    Seas,  oceans.     Seize  (all  seze),  to  catch. 
See,  (past)  saw,  (past  part.)  seen;  see'-ing;  se'-er,  ona 
Avho  sees  future  events.     See  to  it,  attend  to  it,  look  after 
it.     See  about  it,  consider  it,  think  about  it.     Let  me 
see,  let  me  consider  or  think  on  the  subject. 
"  See,"  O.  Eng.  st6n,  past  secih  [or  sawe],  p.  p.  ge-sewen  [or  ge-saweri]. 
"See,"  a  dioceso  (a  blunder),  Fr.  siege;  Lat.  scdes,  a  [bishop's]  seat. 

Seed,  the  fruit  which  is  sown.     Cede,  seed,  to  yield. 

Seed,  to  shed  seed ;  seed'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  seed'-ing ;  seed'-y, 
running  to  seed,  exhausted,  shabby;  seed'i-ness  (K.  xi.), 
Beed'i-ly.  Seed-bud,  the  embryo  of  the  fruit;  seed-cake; 
seed-coat,  -kote ;  seed-corn,  seed-down;  seed-leaf,  plu. 
-leaves,  -Icef,  -leevs,  the  lobes  or  cotyle'dons  of  a  plant; 
seed-ling,  a  little  plant  reared  from  seed  (-ling  dim.); 
seed-pearl,  -purl;  seeds-man  (not  seed-man),  phi. 
seedsmen;  seed-time,  seed-vessel. 

"Seed,"  Old  Eng.  setd  or  sid,  sttd-tima ;  v  sAf[<in],  p.  -de,  p.  p.  -ed; 

Lat.  sgro  supine  siltum,  to  sow.     "Cede"  (to  yield),  Lat.  cedire. 

"Seedy"  (weary,  worn  out,  out  of  sorts),  Old  Eng.  scedre,  "a  seedy 

coat"  or  man. 

Beck,  to  search,  to  endeavour  to  obtain ;  (past  and  past  part.) 

sought,  sawt ;  seek'-ing,  seek'-er.     To  seek  for,  to  look 

for.     To  seek  after,  to  endeavour  to  obtain.    To  seek  out. 

We  seek  for  a  thing  lost ;  we  seek  after  a  situation ;  we  seek  out  a 

companion. 
Old  Eng.  sdtfan]  or  s£c(an\,  p.  sdhte,  p.  p.  ge-s<3hl  (-g-  is  interpolated). 

Seel.     Seal.     Ceil  (all  seel).    Zeal,  zeel.    Sell.     Cell. 

Seel,  to  hoodwink  (in  Falconry);  seeled  (1  syl.),  seel'-ing. 
"Seel,"  Fr.  tiller,  as  ciller  I'oiseau,  to  seel  a  hawk,  to  run  a  thread 

through  its  eyelids,  til,  an  eyelid;  Lat.  cilium,  an  eyelM. 
"Seal"  (the  animal),  Old  Eng.  seal,  seal,  seolh,  or  syl ;   (a  stamp), 

Old  Eng.  si<jel  or  sygel,  v.  s<r?[anl  or  sigel[<m] ;  Lat.  sigillum. 
"Ceil,"  Fr.  del;  Lat.  ccelum,  heaven.     "Zeal,"  Lat.  zelus;  Gk.  telos. 
"Sell,"  Old  Eng.  sylvan}.    "Cell,"  Old  Eng.  cellas;  Lat.  cella. 
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Seem,  to  appear.  Seam,  seem,  a  suture,  a  scar,  to  seam ; 
seemed  (1  syl.),  seem'-ing,  seeming-ly ;  seem'-ly,  becom- 
ing, comme  il  jfaut ;  Beem'li-ness  (Rule  xi.)  It  seems  to 
me,  mild  videtur,  as  I  think,  in  my  opinion. 

"  Seem,"  O.  E.  sem[an],  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od;  or  sem[iari\,  p.  -ede,  p.p.  -ed. 

"  Seam,"  Old  Eng.  seam,  a  suture,  v.  scam[iam],  p.  -ede,  p.  p.  -ed. 

Seen  (v.  See).    Scene,  part  of  an  Act,  a  view.    Seine,  seen,  a  net. 

"  Seen,"  Old  Eng.  sedn,  past  sedh  for  sawe],  past  part,  ge-sewen. 
"Scene,"  Latin  scena.    "Seine,"  Old  Eng.  segne. 

Seesaw,  see'-saw,  a  tittermy-totter,  to  balance,  to  swing,  to  vacil- 
late, to  play  tittermy-totter ;  see'sawed  (2  syl.),  -saw-ing. 
"  Seesaw,"  a  ricochet  word,  of  which  we  have  a  large  number  (R.  Ixix.) 
Seer.     Sear  (both  see'r).    Cere,  sere. 

Seer,  one  who  sees  future  events.    (O.TZ.sewere  or  sewcere.) 
"Sear"  (dry,  withered),  Old  Eng.  sear[iari]. 
"  Cere-cloth,"  Old  Eng.  s&r-d&ih;  Latin  cera,  wax. 

Seethe  (1  syl.),  past  seethed  (1  syl.), past  part  sodden  or  seethed, 
to  boil.  (0.  E.  se&th\ari\  or  sedth[an],  p.  sedth,  p.  p.  soden.) 

Seg'inent,  a  part  cut  off.  Segment  of  a  circle,  the  part  of  a 
circle  cut  off  by  a  chord  [i.e.,  any  line  less  than  the 
diameter] ;  segmental,  seg .men' '.tal,  adj.  of  segment. 

*  Segmentation,  seg' .men.tay"  .shun. 

Latin  segmentum  (segmen,  a  little  piece ;  sSco,  to  cut  off). 

Seg'no,  sen'.yo  (in  Music  marked  thus  :§),  a  sign;  al  segno, 
[return]  to  the  sign ;  dal  segno,  [repeat]  from  the  sign. 

£e-gregate,  seg'gre.gate,  to  isolate;  seg'regat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
seg'regat-ing ;  segregation,  seg' gre. gay". shun,  isolation. 
Lat.  segrfyatio,  segrggare  (se-[seorsum]grr«>:,  apart  from  the  flock). 

Seid,  sa'.id,  an  emir  or  scherif.    (Arabic,  a  prince  or  emir'.) 

Seidlitz,  side'.lltz  (not  sed'.litz],  as  seidlitz  water,  saline  water 
from  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia ;  seidlitz  powder,  a  powder  for 
making  seidlitz  water  (an  effervescing  draught). 

Seignior,  secn'.yor  =  Mr.  in  Italy,  Mon.  in  France.'  and  Hen-  in 
Germany.  Grand  Seignior,  the  sultan;  seigneurial  or 
seigniorial,  pertaining  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  manorial ; 
seignior-age,  seen'.yor.age,  a  royalty  on  bullion  given  at 
one  time  to  the  crown.  Seigniory,  plu.  seigniories, 
seen'.yor.tz,  a  lordship,  feudal  superiority. 
"We  never  place  Mr.  before  a  superior  title,  but  the  Germans  say 

Hcrr  doctor,  the  French  Mon.  le  docteur,  and  so  on. 
Seignior,  monsieur,  sir,  herr,  meinheer,  and  the  Greek  anax  (a  king) 
are  merely  varieties  of  the  same  word :  thus  Greek  anax  [a  king), 
Latin  senex  [=  sanax],  senior,  seignior,  sieur  [Mon-sieur],  sir,  herr, 
Dutch  Mein-lieer. 

The  spelling  of  seignior  is  quite  indefensible.  The  Ital.  is  signore, 
the  Fr.  seigneur,  and  the  Lat.  senior.  "Seignior"  is  a  Franco- 
Latin  form  of  the  Italian,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
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Seine.     Seen.     Scene  (all  seen). 

Seine,  a  fishing-net.    Seen,  beheld.    Scene  [of  a  play],  a  view. 
"  Seine,"  Old  Eng.  segne  ;  Gk.  s&gint,  a  drag-net ;  Fr.  seine. 
"  Seen,"  O.K.  ge-sewen,  p.  p.  of  sedn.    "  Scene,"  Lat.  scena;  Gk.  sktni. 

Seismo-graph,  slco'.mo.f/raf,  an  apparatus  for  registeriiig  the 
shocks  and  undulatory  motions  of  earthquakes ;  seismo- 
graphy,  slce.mog'.ra.fy,  a  description  of  earthquakes,  a 
treatise  on  earthquakes ;  seismographic,  sice.mo.graf.ik, 
[maps,  &c.]  to  indicate  the  centres  and  areas  of  disturb- 
ance from  earthquakes. 

Seismo-logy,  sice,mol'.o.djy,  that  part  of  science  which 
treats  of  earthquakes;  seismo-meter,  sice.mom'.e.ter,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  force  and  direction  of  nn 
earthquake;  seisinornetry,  sice. mom'. c. try,  the  mensura- 
tion of  certain  phenomena  of  earthquakes.  Seismoscope, 
sice'. mo. scope  (Rule  Ixxiii.),  an  instrument  for  rendering 
visible  the  very  feeblest  impulses  of  nn  earthquake. 
Greek  seismos  grapho,  I  describe  an  earthquake ;  seismos  logos,  a 
treatise  on  earthquakes  ;  seismos  matron,  an  earthquake  gauge ; 
yriniiios  sktipeo,  I  view  earthquakes. 

fit  is  quite  indefensible  to  spell  these  words  with  z  instead  of  B.J 
Seize.     Seas.     Sees.     Sice,  six  of  dice  (all  seez). 

Seize,  scez,  to  catch  hold  of  violently  or  suddenly;  seized 
(1  syl.);  Beiz-ing  (Rule  xix.),  see'. zing. 
Seiz-er,  see'.zer.     Seiz-or,  see'.zor.    Sizar,  sl'.zar. 
Seizer,  one  who  seizes  or  lays  hold  suddenly. 
Seizor  (in  Law),  one  who  seizes  or  takes  possession. 
Sizar,  a  student  admitted  to  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge  on 

reduced  terms,  his  "  sizings,"  &c.,  being  gratuitous. 
Seiz-able,  sec'.zu.Ul,  capable  of  being  seized. 
Seizure,  see'.zher,  the  act  of  taking  forcibly,  the  thing 

seized,  grasp,  [in  Law]  possession. 
(The  following  are  spelt  by  Wharton  in  Jiis  Law  Diet,  with  sj 

Seisin,  see'. sin,  possession.   Season,  see'.z'n  [of  the  year]. 

Livery  of  seisin,  delivery  of  possession. 

Seisin  of  heriots,  taking  the  best  beast  when  a  heriot 

is  ilue  at  the  death  ot  a  tenant.     . 
Seisin-ox,  a  perquisite  due  atone  time  to  the  shorilf 
of  Scotland  for  giving  infeftment  to  an  heir,  but  now 
converted  into  a  money-;. 
Seisin  in  fact,  when  there  is  actual  possession. 
Seisin  in  law,  when  aotnal  possession  is  not  given  but 

only  what  the  law  accounts  possession. 
"Seize,"  Fr.  sawir,  saisine,  possession;  Low  Lat.  satire,  to  seize. 
"  Seas1'  (oceans),  Old  Eng.  sees.     "  Sees,"  Old  Eng.  sceth. 
".Si/f,"  to  obtain  extra  food  or  drink  from  the  buttery.     "Sizings," 
the  allowance  of  bread,  Ac.,  to  i  ;uh  ^udent  in  the  Univ. 
Cambridge  ;  extra  food  and  drink  from  the  buttery. 
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Sel'dom,  (comp.)  eel'domer,  (super.)  seldom-est,  rarely. 
Old  Eng.  seld,  comp.  seldor,  super,  seldost ;  also  seldsyn,  &c. 
Se-lect,  choice,  chosen,  to  choose ;    select'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

select'ed-ly,  select'-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  select'-ness. 
Selection,  se.lek'.shun;  select-ive,  se.lek'.tiv. 
Natural  selection,  that  process  in  nature  by  which  those 
plants  and  animals  which  are  best  fitted  for  the  condi- 
tions of  life  survive  and  propagate  their  races,  while 
others  less  fitted  for  the  purpose  die  out  and  disappear. 
Latin  selectio,  selectus,  se-[seoniira]lggo,  supine  -lectum,  to  pick  out. 
Selenium,  se.lee'.ni.um,  an  elementary  substance. 

Selenic  acid,  se.lee'.ntk  as'sid,  an  acid  with  a  maximum 

quantity  of  oxygen  (one  of  selenium  to  tbree  of  oxygen). 

Selenious  acid,  sc.lee'.ni.us  as'sid,  an  acid  with  an  inferior 

quantity  of  oxygen  (one  of  selenium  to  two  of  oxygen). 
Seleniate,  se.lee'.ni.ate,  a  salt  of  selenic  acid. 
(The  following  change  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable.) 
Selenide,  sel'.e.nide,  a  non-acid  compound  of . selenium. 
Selenite,  sel'.e.nlte,  crystallised  sulphate  of  lime. 
Selenitic,  sel.e.nit'.ik,  adj.  of  selenite. 

" Selenium"  (the  moon  element),  Greek  seUne1,  the  moon.  The  name 
was  selected  to  correspond  with  tellu'rium  (the  earth  element): 
Latin  tellus,  the  earth. 

-tc,  the  termination  which  denotes  a  maximum  of  oxygen. 
-ous,  the  termination  which  denotes  an  inferior  portion  of  oxygen. 
-ate  denotes  a  salt  formed  from  an  acid  in  -ic. 
-ite  denotes  a  salt  formed  from  an  acid  in  -ous. 
-ide  denotes  a  non-acid  combination  of  oxygen  with  a  base. 
Seleno-graphy,  sel'.e.nog".ru.fy,  a   description    of   the  moon; 
selenographic,  sel'.e.no.graf'.ik;  selenographical,  sel'.e.- 
no.graf'.i.kcil;  selenographist,  sel'.e. nog". ru.fist,  one  who 
studies  or  describes  the  moon. 
Greek  seUni  grapM,  I  describe  the  moon. 

Self,  plu.  selves,  one's  own  person,  the  person  who  signs  a 
document  (thus  a  cheque  for  self  is  one  for  the  drawer). 
My-self;  otir-self  (only  used  by  sovereigns),  plu.  our-selves; 
thy-self,  your-self,  plu.  your-selves ;  him-self,  her-self, 
it-self,  plu.  them-selves  (called  reciprocal  pronouns), 
used  with  and  without  a  personal  pronoun  preceding,  as 
I  myself,  we  ourselves ;  you  yourself,  you  yourselves ; 
he  himself,  she  herself,  the  [dog]  itself,  they  themselves, 
Caesar's  self,  Tarquin's  self,  in  propria  persona,  or  the 
propria  persona  of  Csesar,  <fec. 

"  Himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves,"  are  of  a  different  character  to 

"myself,  ourself,  ourselves  :  thyself,  yourself,  yourselves."    Him, 

her,  it,  them,  being  the  old  dative  (our  modern  objective)  cases ;  but 

my,  our,  thy,  your,  Ccesar's,  Tarquin's,  are  possessive  cases. 

"My-self"  Is  the  propria  persona  of  me;   "  himself "  is  the  propria 

persona  to  [belonging  to]  him. 
"  I  myself"  is  I  in  propria  persona,  (so  with  the  others). 
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Self-  (prefixed),  self-ish,  influenced  by  motives  of  personal 
advantage;  selfish-ness,  selfish- ly. 

— —  prefixed  to  nouns  is  resolved  by  of:  as  "  self-conceit " 
(of  self);  prefixed  to  part,  is  resolved  by  by:  as  "self- 
taught"  (by  oneself);  prefixed  to  participial  nouns  and 
adj.  (i.e.,  words  in  -ant,  -ent,  -ance,  -ence)  it  is  resolved 
by  in:  as  "self-evident"  (in  itself);  prefixed  to  words 
•which  draw  a  preposition  after  them  it  is  resolved  by  tho 
preposition  usually  attached :  as  (to  confide-in)  "  self- 
confidence"  (confidence-in  oneself);  (to  impose-on)  "self- 
imposed  "  (imposed-on  oneself). 

Self-abased',  -abasement;  self-acting;  self -abuse;  self- 
admiration;  self-aggran'disement ;  self-applause;  self- 
approbation.  Self-banished ;  self-begotten. 

Self-command;  self-conceit,  -conceit'ed,  -conceit'edneaa ; 
self-condemned  (-con.demd'),  -condemning  (con.dcin'.- 
ing);  self-con'fidence, -con'fident, -confi'ding ;  self-con- 
scious, -consciousness ;  self-conau'ming ;  self-contradic'- 
tion;  self-convic'ted ;  self-created. 

Self-deceit',  -deceived',  -decep'tion;  self-defence';  self- 
degrada'tion;  self-delu'sion;  self-deni'al, -deny'ing;  self- 
destruc'tion,  -destructive;  self-deter'mined,-determina'- 
tion;  self-devo'ted,-devo'tion;  self-distrust';  self-doomed. 

Self-ed'ucated;  self-elec'ted ;  self-enjoy'ment;  self-esteem', 
-estimation;  self-ev'ident;  self-exalta'tion;  self-exami- 
na'tion;  self-exis'tence,  -exis'tent. 

Self-impor'tance ;  self-indul'gence,  -indul'gent ;  self-m'te- 
rest,  -in'terested ;  self-invi'ted.  Self-jud'ging. 

Self-kmwl'edge.  Self-love,  -lov'ing;  self-lu'minous.  Self- 
made;  self-mo'tion,  -mo'ving;  self.mur'der, -mur'derer. 

Self-neglect'.     Self-opinioned,  o.pin'.yund;   .opinionated. 

Self-pleas'ing;  self-posses'sion;  self-praise, -prais'er ;  self- 
preserva'tiou,  -preserving ;  self-prop'agating. 

Self-registering;  self-reg'ulating,  -reg'ulated;  self-reli'- 
ance,  -rely'ing ;  self-repell'ing,  -repell'ant ;  self- 
reproach',  -repro'ving,  -reproved';  self-respect';  self- 
restraint',  -restraining,  -restrained';  self-righteous 
(ri.tchus),  -righteously,  righteousness  (rl'.tchus.ness). 

Self-sac'rifice, -sac'rificing;  self-same;  self -sat'isfied, -satis- 
fying ;  self-seek'er,  -seek'ing ;  self-slaughter,  -slaw'.tcr  ; 
self-subdued';  self-sufficient,  -sufficiency. 

Self-taught,  -tawt;  self-tormen'ting ;  self-tor' ture. 

Self-upbraid'ing,  -upbraid'ed.     Self-vi'olence. 
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Self-will,  -willed;  self- worship ;  self- wrong,  -wronging. 

"  Self"  was  originally  an  adj.  meaning  same.  Chaucer  says  "  in  that 
selve  moment,"  and  Shakespeare  has  "that  self  mould" (R.  II.  i.  ZJ 

Old  Eng.  sylf,  silf,  self,  seolf  or  scelf:  sylf-cwala  self-killer,  sylf-lic 
selfish,  sylf-licung  self-liking  or  love,  sylf-myrthra  self-murder, 
sytf-myrthrung,  sylf-willa  a  vow,  sylf-wille  self-willing,  sylf- 
•willende  voluntary,  sylf-willes  (adv.)  obstinately. 

"Selfish"  was  coined  by  the  Presbyterians.  See  Hacket,  Life  of 
William  III.  p.  144 ;  but  we  had  already  self-lie,  its  equivalent. 

Sell.     Cell.    Seller.     Cellar.     (See  Seal  or  Seel.) 

Sell,  (past)  sold,  (past  part.)  sold;  sell'-ing,  to  vend. 

Seller,  one  who  sells.     Cellar,  a  cave  for  wine,  &c. 
"  Sell,"  Old  Eng.  sell\ari\  or  syll[an],  p.  scelde  or  sealde,  p.  p.  seald. 
"Cell,"  Old  Eng.  cellos  pi. ;  Lat.  cella;  Gk.  koile,  a  hollow. 

Seltzer  water,  selt'.zer  waw'.ter,  a  mineral  water  from  Seltzer, 

in  Germany.    (See  Seidlitz.) 

Selvage,  sel'.vedge  (corruption  of  self-edge,  that  is,  an  edge  made 
at  the  same  time  as  the  cloth  was  woven,  and  not  hemmed 
down  afterwards);  selvaged  (2  syh),  having  a  selvage. 
Selvagee,  sel'.va.dje',  a  skein  of  rope  marled  together. 
Old  Eng.  self  or  sylf  ecg,  self  or  sylf  ecged  ;  Dutch  selfegge. 
Semaphore,  sem'.u.fore,  a  kind  of  telegraph,  an  instrument  for 
making  signals.   (Gk.  s$maphero,  I  carry  signals  or  signs.) 
Semblance,  Resemblance,  sem'.blance,  re.zem'.blance. 
Resemblance,  actual  likeness,  sensible  or  otherwise. 
Semblance,  an  assumed  likeness,  hence  manners,  show. 
§  That  portrait  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Napoleon  I. 
Poetry  and  painting  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other. 
The  English  character  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  German 

than  to  the  French. 

§  Hypocrisy  wears  the  mask  and  semblance  of  virtue. 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguised  me  quite  (Kg.  John  iv.  3). 
Cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty  (Hen.  V.  iv.  chorus). 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  of  a  feast  (Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  5). 

Semee  (in  Heraldry),  powdered  promiscuously  about,  scattered 

thickly :  as  semee  de  Us,  sem&e  d'etoilcs. 
Sem&e  is  the  French,  powdered  the  English  term;   but  the  French 
word  is  more  generally  used  than  the  English. 

Semen,  se'.men,  animal  seed ;  seminal,  sem'.i.nal,  adj.  of  semen, 
radical.      Seminary,    plu.    seminaries,    sem'.tnd.m,   a 
school  for  young  ladies.     (A  most  objectionable  word.) 
Semination,  sem'.i.nay".shun.    Sementation. 
Semination,  the  act  of  sowing,  natural  dispersion  of  seeds. 
Sementation  [se'.men.tay".shuri],  a  bringing  forth  of  seed. 
Latin  sementatio,  semindtio,  semen  genitive  semlnis  (si^ro,  to  sow). 
Sem'i-  (Lat.),  hem'i-  (Gk.),  dem'i-  (Fr.),  half  (semi-, 
Scm'i-acid,  -as'sid,  half-acid.     (Latin  semi  aculw.) 
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• 
Sem'i-barbarian,  sem'.i-bar.bair'ri.an,  half- civilised ;  seini- 

barbarous,  bar'.bu.rus.     (Latin  semibarbarus.) 
Bem'i-breve,  -breev  (in  Mus.),  an  open  note  without  a  tail. 

The  breve  is  either  a  square  note  or  a  semibreve  paled 

in  f^ .    (Italian  semibreve.) 
Sem'i-circle,  •sur'.k'l,  half  a  circle;  semi-circular,  sem'.i,- 

suf.ku.lar.    (Latin  semicirculus,  -circularis.) 
Semi-colon,  sem'.i-ko'.lftn,  a  stop  made  thus  [;]. 
Latin  semi  c5lon,  half  a  colon.      Introduced  In  1599.      The  colon 

was  in  use  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  (1580). 

Sem'i-conscious,  -kon'. shits,  half-conscious ;  semi-conscious- 
ness, -kon'.shus.ness,  partial  stupefaction. 
Lat.  stml  conscius  (scio,  to  know),  half  knowing  [what  takes  place]. . 
Sem'i-diameter,  -di.um'.e.ter,  the  radius  of  a  circle. 
Latin  senrtdi&mgter,  half  of  a  diameter. 
Semi-floscular,  -flos' '.kii.lar,  having  all  the  florets  ligulate, 

as  in  the  dandelion.     (Latin  semi  flosculus.) 
SSm'i-fluid,  -flu'. id,  partially  fluid.    (Latin  flmdus.) 
Scm'i-lu'nar,  crescent-shaped,  shaped  like  a  half-inoon. 
Latin  semttuna,  -lundris  (luna  from  lucln&rt,  to  shine). 
Sem'i-membranous,  -mem'.bra.nus,  half  membranous. 
"Membranous"  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Lat.  membrann?eus,  like  menl« 
brane,  or  the  debased  Lat.  membrdncus,  made  of  membrane. 

Sem'i-nude,  -nude,  half  naked.    (La.lin.sennnu.dus.) 
Sem'i-palmate,  -pcil'-mate,  with  the  feet  partially  webbed. 
Latin  semi-  palmdtus,  half  palmed  fpalma;  Greek  palilmi). 
Sem'i-quadrate,  -kwSd'.rate,  [planets]  45°  asunder  from 

each  other.    (Latin  quadratus,  quadrate.) 
Scm'i-qua'ver  (in  Music),  a  black  note  with  a  tail  having 

two  hooks.     (Latin  semi,  Welsh  chiwibio,  to  quaver.) 
Scm'i-quintile,  -kvnn'.til,  [planets]  36°  asunder. 
Latin  semi-  quintllis,  the  fifth  of  180°  (the  half  of  300°). 
Sem'i-savage  (better  demi-savage),  half  a  savage. 
French  demi-  sauvage  (Latin  sylvdni,  wild  men  of  the  woods). 
Sem'i-sextile,  -sex'.til,  [planets]  30°  asunder. 
Latin  semi-  sextllis,  the  sixth  of  180°  (the  half  of  360"). 
Sem'i-tendinous,  -ten' .dLniis,  half-tendinous. 
Italian  semi-  tendindso  (Latin  tendon  genitive  tendtnis,  a  tendon). 
SCm'i-tone,  -tdne  (1  syl.),  half  a  tone  (the  smallest  interval 

of  modern  music) ;  semi-tonic,  -ton'. Ik. 
Latin  temltSnlum,  semlttinus,  a  half-tone ;  French  demiton. 
Sem'i-transparent,  -trans. pa'. rent,  not  quite  transparent; 

Bem'i-transparency,  -trans. pa'. ren.sy. 
Latin  semi-  transpartns  gen.  -entis  (tram  pdreo,  to  show  through). 
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Sgm'i-vocal,  -vo'.Jcal,  adj.  of  semi-vowel.    (See  below.) 
Latin  semivScdlis,  half  a  vowel  (that  is,  a  liquid). 
Sem'i-vowel,  -vow-el  (not  vow-el.  "  Vow  "  to  rhyme  with  now, 

not  vfith.grow),  a  liquid  or  half-vowel. 
Latin  semi-  vocalis;  French  voyelle.    Liquids  occupy  a  place  midway 

between  vowels  and  mutes. 
The  words  beginning  with  the  Greek  Mmi-  are  hemi-cycle,  hemi-pkgy, 

hemi-ptera  [he.mlp'.tS.rah],  hemi-sphere,  hemi-stich  [hSm'.I.stick]. 
Those  beginning  with  the  French  demi-  are  demi-bastian,  demi-god, 

demi-goddess,  demi-lune,  demi-semiquaver,  and  demi-volt. 
Semitic  or  Shemitic,  sem'M.ik,  shem'M.lk,  adj.  of  Shem,  son  of 
Noah.    Semitic  languages :  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopian,  and  old  Phoenician. 
Semolina,  sem'.o.lee".nah  (a  blunder  for  semolino,  Italian),  tho 

grits  of  rice,  large  hard  grains  left  after  bolting  flour. 
Sempervivum,  sem'.per-vi".vum,  house-leek.  (Lat.  semperviviim.) 
"Ever-alive,"  so  called  (1)  because  it  survives  the  longest  droughts; 
(2)  it  continues  to  live  after  it  has  been  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away ;  and  (3)  it  has  a  marvellous  reproductive  power. 
Sempiternal,  sem'.pi.tcr".nal,  everlasting;  sempiternity,  sem'.- 

pl.ter".ni.ty.     (Latin  sempiternus  ;  semper,  always.) 
Sempster,  fern,  sempstress,   semp'.ster,  semp'. stress,   one  who 
works  with  a  needle;    sempstressy,  semp'.stres.sy,  the 
vocation  of  a  sempstress. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  -ster  is  a  female  suffix,  indicating 
the  vocation  of  a  woman,  and  hence  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  E. 
Adams  is  quite  erroneous :  "  In  early  times  brewing,  baking,  weaving, 
spinning,  fulling,  &c.,  were  carried  on  exclusively  by  women.  Hence 
such  names  [words]  as  maltster,  brewster,  baxster,  spinster,  kempster, 
vihitster,"  &c.  The  truth  is  that  -ster  is  added  to  nouns  quite  irre- 
spective of  gender,  some  of  the  nouns  with  this  suffix  being  mascu- 
line, some  neuter,  and  some  others  feminine.  Its  force  is  to  denote 
"skill  obtained  by  practice,"  "avocation."  So  that  "maltster  "does 
not  mean  &  female  malt[ing]  person,  but  one  •whosevocationisto  malt, 
one  skilled  in  malting.  Even  spinster  refers  to  young  women  only 
accidentally,  because  spinning  was  at  one  time  their  chief  vocation. 
"Sempster,"  "sempstress,"  should  be  seamster,  seamstress. 
Old  Eng.  sedm,  to  hem  or  sew ;  sedmere,  a  tailor ;  seamestre,  a  seamstress. 

("-ster  suffix  from  stedre,  direction,"  Bosworth,  Anglo-Sax.  Diet.) 
Senary,  sen'.a.ry.     Scenery,  see'.ne.ry. 

Senary,  containing  six.     (Latin  senarius.) 
Scenery,  the  picturesqueness  of  a  locality.    (Latin  scena.) 
Senate,  sen'. ate.    Sennight,  sen.nit.    Sennit,  a  flat  plaited  cord. 
Senate,  a  legislative   assembly;    senat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.), 
sen'.a.tor;    sen'ator-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank  of);   sena- 
torial, sen'.u.tor'ri.al,  adj.  of  senator;  senato'rial-ly. 
Senate-house,  the  house  where  a  senate  assembles. 
"Senate,"  Old  Eng.  senat;  Lat.  sendttis  (senex,  an  old  man,  because 
the  senate  consisted  of  "old  men,"  so  the  Greek  ge'rousia  [a 
council  or  senate]  is  from  gerfin,  old  men. 

"  Sennight,"  a  contraction  of  seventh-night  [se'n-night],  a  week  hence, 
"Sennit"  (a  flat  rope),  seven-toi.it,  a  rope  with  seven  strands. 
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Send,  (pant)  Bent,  (past  part.)  sent;    send'-ing,  to  despatch; 
send'-er.     To  send   for,  to  despatch  a.  messenger   for 
something.    To  send  to.     To  send  forth,  to  put  out. 
Old  Eng.  s*nd[an]  or  send[an],  past  sende,  past  part,  sended. 
Sendal,  a  thin  silk  or  thread  fabric.     Sandal,  a  shoe,  a  wood. 
"Sendal"  is  a  blunder  for  cendal.    Spanish  cendal. 
"Sandal"  (a  shoe),  Lat.  sanddlium;  Gk.  sanddldn  (sanis,  a  board). 
"Sandal  tree,"  Arabic  sandal  or  aonadilil. 

Seneschal,  sen'.Ss.shul,  a  high   steward,  a  superintendent  of 
banquets,  a  judge  (as  the  high  seneschal  of  England); 
sen'eschal-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank  of). 
French  sineschal  (Gothic  sinciqs  skalk,  an  old  servant). 
Sengreen,  sen'. green,  house-leek.     (German  sinngriin.) 
Senile,  see'.nlle,  imbecile  from  old  age ;  senility,  se.ml'.i.ty. 

Latin  stnllis  (sfnex  genitive  sfnis,  an  old  man  or  woman). 
Senior,  see'.ni.or.     Seignior,  seen'.yer,  or  Siguor,  sm'.yer. 
Senior,  older,  elder  (opposed  to  ju'nior,  younger). 

AsAfr.  John  Smith,  senr.,  Mr.  John  Smith,  junr.,  the  "senr.* 

means  Smith  pbre,  and  the  "junr."  Smith  fils. 
Seignior  or  Signor,  the  Ital.  equivalent  of  Mr.,  Mon.,oiHerr. 
Seniority,  see'.m.or"ri.ty,  priority  of  age  or  office. 
"Senior," Lat.  senior,  corap.  of  senex,  old.     " Seignior," Ital.  signore. 
Our  spelling  of  seignior  is  quite  indefensible.    It  is  a  corrupt  mixturo 
of  the  Franco-Italian  seigneur  and  the  Latin  senior. 

Senna,  sen'.nah,  a  purgative  drug.    (Ital.  sena,  Fr.  s6n6.) 
Sennight,  sen'.nHt.    Sen'nit  (see  below).     Senate,  sen'.ute. 

Sennight,  sen'. nit,   a   week  hence,   week   ago.      Similarly 

fortnight,  for t'.nlt,  two  weeks  hence,  two  wi-t-ks  n^i. 
"Sennight  or  se'nnight,"  a  corruption  of  seventh-niyht  [se'n-nightl,  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Keltic  custom  of  beginning  day  at  sunset. 
This  custom  was  observed  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Babylonians, 
Persians,  Syrians,  and  Jews,  and  is  still  observed  by  their  modern 
representatives.  In  the  Bible  a  day  is  described  as  "The  eveni/uj 
and  the  morning"  (Gen.  i.) 

"Senate,"  Latin  sendtus,  a  council  of  elders  (sgnes,  old  men). 
Ben'nit,  a  braid  of  yarn  or  plait  of  straw.    (See  above.) 

Seven  knit,  i.e.,  seven  strands  knit  together.  A  sennit  of  rope  now 
consists  of  three  or  four  "  foxes "  plaited  together,  a  "fox  "being 
a  twist  of  three  or  four  rope-yarns  rubbed  with  tarred  canvas. 

Sense.     Cense,  sense,  a  tax.    Scents,  sents,  perfumes.    Cents. 

Sense,  intelligence,  consciousness,  perceptibility.  The 
senses,  the  five  organs  of  perception  (viz.,  hearing,  sight, 
smell,  taste,  touch).  Sense-less,  senseless-ness,  -less-ly. 

Sensation,  sSn.say'.shiin;  sensation-al,  startling,  adapted 
to  excite  emotion  of  feeling ;  sensational-ly. 

Sensational-ism,  the  doctrine  that  the  five  senses  are  the 
only  doors  of  knowledge,  and  that "  soul"  is  vox  etprcEtera, 
nihil.  Sensational-ist,  one  who  believes  in  the  above. 
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having  sound  common  sense,  having 
feeling:  aearihle  •«•;  sensibly,  percept 

ttiMHiUiinj,  wH'jf.W'JUf ;  sensitive,  stn'sitto,  impres- 
sionable ;  sen'sitive-ly.  sen  sint 

Common  sense,  good  pnctaed 

Hani  sens*,  consciouscess..     SensitiTe  plant. 

Sensorhm,  phi.  senMriss  •auS'.rLeTi,  the  central  seat  of 
•Himlim  or  of  coasciauaMBB  said  to  be  in  the  brain; 

_^_— M_._          _MM' ^_-          !•  •  •      ...  TVi^^la        ^^^k^rf*«i^«         3  *-T**> 

SeBSOry,     SMT^M^y,    IMVrai.       1HMHM     MCDBOnfeS,    «••  • 

•fc'^Lrix,  two  eyea,  two  ears,  &e^  for  one  service. 
In  his  senses,  sane.    Out  of  t 


Ft.  fauatttm,  sew;  I«t  •Miim 


Gk. 


,  .          ,  . 

with  <*«*!,  d«iwe,  teiwe,  amdauc,  iaoanue,  a«d  tb«  $ow  COTB- 
pondi  oT  "  -pense,"  Tic.,  dB^pout,  tmfimte,  frt-vaat,  **&  reann- 

ri?  :a  lie 


the. 
tw*0y  tames  that  author  e»d  JMxkrecUy  in  -«M«. 

~rinii."Ti1in  i  ......  i.  i  nUil'ii  •   i  inalnilai  nflfci  pi  i|ili 

"Scents,"  Fre»ch  nemtevr,  odour;  Latte  taM*,  to  po-oerr*. 
"  Cents,"  Cm  the  U.S.)  100>th  put  of  *  dolkr;  Ltt.  ooJsu*.  IDOL 


Sensual,  sSn'shiLSL    Oensoal,  jeit'^LaL 

Sfnttial,  pleasing  the  senses,  self-iadalgent,  carnal. 
Ctmsuol,  pertaining  to  the  census.    (Lat.  ctnmaUr.  frnpi,  ? 
Sen'snal-ly,  sen'soal-MBft,  sen'snal-ist,  scn'snal-ism. 
Sen'«nal-ise  (Rule  mL),  to  make  sensual;   sen'snalised 

-  i.i:  sensualis-ing,  fat.'im,dliK.im$  (Role  s 
8«ns«alisatkm,  9£*'jvuaJLzag~j]uui,  sensual  •/.  -. 
Sensnalism.  *«i'.ttuH.izm,  the  opposite  of  inuUtetu~ 
Htniiuuia,  *en'ju.tif,  addressed  to  the  senses,  carnal 
Latin  tmmmJii,  M*t*altt*t,  itmau.  T.  <ari<o  t»ee  abore). 

Sent     Scent.    Cent  (all  cent). 

Sent,  pott  and  pact  part  of  Send,  to  desp&teh,  to  transmit 
'  Sent,"  OM  bg.  aeMlml,  putjOKk,  put  part  «wdML 
••  Soent"  (p«ffeM*l  FT.  Mtrfcw.-  Let  aentio,  to  percewe  by  the  semes. 
••Cent,"  (in  the  U.S.)  the  100th  put  of  a  dollar  :  Lit,  em«um,  100. 

Sentence,  ten'.tftue,  jndgmect  passed  on  a  crimiral.  a  phrase,  a 
danse,  an  opinion,  to  pass  sentence-:  sen  'fenced  C 
sentenc-ing  (Role  xix.).  tcn'.ten^wp:   sentential 
tex'jkU;     semtential-ly  ;     sententious,    ,; 
»am'tsBtio»B  mosc,  sen'tentlous-ly. 
A  dark  s»t«mea,  a  saying  difficult  to  be  nndt  -  - 
Lat.  seHtattia;  WK&>,  to  perceive  by  the  senses  or  br  the  diud. 
Sentient,  sen'.sJtfOTt,  susceptible  of  feeling  ;  sentic  i 

I*t  wuCieM  gen.  «wtt«rtM.  «wrft«,  to  fe*l  ;  Gk.  . 
Sentiment,  «eft'.ft.m«i»t.  opinion  based  cm  ^eelkig.  an  a; 
MBttmentaL,    adt'Juii^fi".^   mawkisL 
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heart;  sentimen'tal-ly.   Sentimentality,  si-n'.t'i.mhi.tal".- 
l.ty,  affectation  of  fine  feeling  and  mawkish  sensibility. 

Seutimeii'tal-ism ;  sentinien'tal-ist,  one  who  affects  exqui- 
site sensibility  ami  exemplary  fine  feeling. 

Sentimentalise  (Eule  xxxi.),  sen'.tf.riien".tal.ize,  to  affect 
fine  thoughts  and  clothe  them  in  fine  language ;  senti- 
men'talised  (5  syl.),  sentimen'talls-ing  (Role  xix.); 
sentimentalis-er,  sen'.ti.men".tal.l.zer. 

Fr.  sentiment,  tentimental ;  Lat.  sentio,  to  feel ;  Gk.  suntsis. 

nel,  sen'.ti.nZl,  one  who  keeps  watch  and  guard ;  sentinelled, 
having  the  sentinels  set  or  supplied. 

Sentry,  sen'.try.    Century,  scu'.tfi.ry.    Cen'taury. 
Sentry,  a  sentinel.     Sentry-box,  a  shed  for  a  sentry. 
Century,  a  period  of  100  years.     (Latin  centum.) 
Centaury  [sen'-tau.ry],  a  herb.     (Latin  centaurea.) 

Fr.  sentinffle;  Ital.  sentineUa.  Bouillet  says:  "fait  de  sentire  [Lat.], 
sentir,  entendre":  Archdeacon  Smith  says,  "from  the  Latin  tentiim, 
one  placed  to  watch  the  hold  of  a  ship";  but  the  Fr.  sentier,  a  path 
or  "  beat,"  seems  to  be  the  natural  and  correct  source  of  the  word. 

Sepal,  see'.pal,  (in  Hot.)  the  leaf  which  forms  the  perianth  or 
calyx  of  a  dower.  Sometimes  the  perianth  is  cleft  into  two 
or  more  leaves,  then  each  leaf  or  cleft  is  a  sepal. 

Sepaloid,  see'.pa.loid,  having  some  resemblance  to  a  sepal. 

Sepalons,  gee'.pu.lus,  adj.  of  sepal. 
Mono-sepalous,  the  calyx  or  perianth  all  one  piece. 
Di-se'palous,  the  perianth  in  two  sepals  or  leaves. 
Tri-se'palous,  the  perianth  in  three  sepals  or  leaves. 
Tetra-se'paloua  (four),  penta-se'palous  (five),  &o. 
Poly-se'palous,  having  an  indefinite  number  of  sepals. 

If  "sepal"  is  derived  from  Latin  sgpes,  a  hedge,  these  Greek  prefixes 
are  inconsistent,  and  should  be  changed  to  the  Latin  uni-,  bi-,  ter-, 
q\ui>1ri-,  quinti-,  and  multi-.  If  it  is  a  blunder  or  fanciful  variety 
of  the  Greek  pet&ldn,  a  petal  or  leaf,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
general  nomenclature  of  botany,  which  is  of  Latin  structure. 
Separate  (not  seperate,  a  very  common  error),  sep'.S.rate,  dis- 
united, individual,  detached,  to  disunite,  <tc.;  sep'arat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  sep'arat-ing  (R.  xix.),  sep'arat-or  (R.  xxxvii.), 
sep'arate-ly,  sep'arate-ness. 

Separation  (not  seperation),  sep' .a.ray" ^hun. 

Separable  (not  -pe-\  sep'.a.ru.b'l;  sep'arably,  sep'arable- 
ness.  Separability,  sep'.a.ra.lil".l.ty. 

Separatist,  scp'.u.ru.tist,  a  dissenter;  sep'aratism. 

Separatory,  sep'.ii.rii.t'ry,  a  vessel  for  separating  liqni.l?. 

Latin  sepdrabifa,  sepdrdtio,  sfpArator,  septtratw  (separare,  that  is, 
««-{seorsum)parare,  to  make  separate;. 
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Sepia,  plu.  sepise,  se'.pl.ah,  plu.  se'. pi.ee,  the  cuttle-fish ;  a  brown 

pigment;  sepic,  se'.pik,  adj.  of  sepia. 

Sepiadte,  se.pi'.a.dee,  the  tribe  represented  by  the  cuttle-fish. 
Lat.  sepia;  Gk.  sfpia  (from  sep6,  to  corrupt),  because  the  cuttle-fish 

when  pursued  troubles  the  water  by  ejecting  a  dark  liquid. 
Sepi-adce.    -adce  and  -idee,  Gk.  patronymics  meaning  a  family  line. 

Sepoy,  see'.poy,  a  native  of  India  employed  by  the  British 
government  as  a  soldier.    (Hind,  sipah,  sipahi,  sip,  n  bow.) 
Sept-,  septi-  or  septem-  before  consonants  (Lat.  prefix),  seven. 

Latin  septem.    In  one  example  (seplu-ple)  the  prefix  is  septu-. 
Septi-  (Lat.  prefix),  a  sept  or  division.    (Lat.  septum,  a  partition.) 
Sept-angular,  sep.tan'.gii.lar,  having  seven  angles. 
Latin  sept-[seytem]angulus,  [having]  seven  angles. 
Septem-ber,  sep.tem'.ter,  the  seventh  month  from  March ; 
Septem'brist,  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  dreadful  Paris 
massacre,  September  2nd,  1792.     (Latin  septem[b]er.) 
Septenary,  -te.nu.ry,  consisting  of  sevens.  (Lat.  teptenariut.) 
Septenate,  sep'.te.nate  (in  Bot.),  a  leaf  with  seven  leaflets. 
Sept-ennial,  sep.ten'.ni.ul,  occurring  once  in  seven  years. 
Latin  septennlvm  (septem  annus,  seven  years).    In  composition  tha 
a  of  "  aunus"  is  changed  to  e,  as  in  bi-ennial,  tri-ennial,  &c. 

Septic,  sep'.tlk.     Sceptic,  skep'.tik,  a  disbeliever,  an  infidel. 
Septic,  provocative  of  putrefaction.  Anti-septic,  arresting... 
Septical,  sep'.ti.kal.    Sceptical,  skep' .ti.kal. 

Septical-ly,  sep'.tifcaUz/.  •  Sceptically,  sltfp'.ti.kal.ly, 
Septicity,  sep.tis'.i.ty,  tendency  to  putrefaction. 
Lat.  septlcus,  putrefactive ;  but  scepttcus,  a  sceptic,  or  one  who  thinks 
for  himself,  and  does  not  surrender  thought  to  faith. 

Septi-cidal,  sep'.ti.si".d'l  (in  Bot.),  applied  to  seed-vessels 
which  open  by  dividing  the  septa  of  the  ovary. 

Latin  sepii-[septum]c«;do,  to  divide  or  cut  the  septum. 
Septi-ferous,  sep.tif'.c.riis,  containing  septa  or  partitions. 

Latin  septa-[septum]/ero,  I  bear  septa  or  partitions. 
Septi-form,  sep'.ti.form,  resembling  septa  or  partitions. 

Latin  gep<i-[septum]/omia,  [of  the]  form  of  septa. 
Septi-lateral,  sep' '.ti.lal" '.e.ral,  having  seven  sides. 

Latin  «epti-[septem]kt<us  gen.  l&t£ris,  seven  sides. 
Septillion,  sep.til'.yiin,  a  million  raised   to   the  seventh 
power,  a  unit  with  forty-two  ciphers  (i.e.,  0X7=  42). 

Septuagenarian,  sep'.tu.a.dje.nair"ri.an,  one  who  has  reached 
or    passed    his    seventieth    birthday.      Septuagenary, 
sep'.tUM.dje.nfi.ry,  consisting  of  seventy  or  seventies. 
Latin  septuagenarius,  septuagenus,  septuaginto,  seventy. 
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Septuagesima  [Sunday],  scp'.tu.u.djes".i;mah...,  the  third  *Sun. 
day  before  Lent,  or  seventy  days  before  Easter ;  septua- 
gesimal,  sep'.tu.u.djes".l.mul ;  septuages'iinal-ly. 
Latin  septuagesfmus,  the  seventieth  (septem,  seven). 
Eeptuagint,  sep'.tuM.djint,  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament 

made  by  order  of  Ptolemy  [Philadelphos],  B.C.  275. 
So  called,  not  because  seventy  persons  were  employed  in  making  the 
translation,  but  because  it  was  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Jewish  sanhedrim,  which  contained  70  [72]  members. 

Septuple,  sep'.tu.p'l,  sevenfold,  to  make  sevenfold;   sep'tupled 

(3  syl.),  septupling.     (Latin  septuplex.) 
Septem  plico,  I  fold  in  seven  [folds],  a  debased  Latin  word. 
Sepulchre,  sep'pul.k'r,  a  tomb,  to  entomb ;  sepulchred,  sfp'pul.. 

k'rd  ;  sepulchring,  sep'piil.kring ;  sep'ulture,  -tchiir. 
(The  following  change  the  accent  to  the  second  syllable.) 
Sepulchral,  se.piil'.kral,  ndj.  of  sepulchre;  sepul'chral-ly. 
Latin  sfpulchrum,  sfyulchratio,  sgpultura  (sfpelio,  to  bury). 

Sequel,  so'.kwel,  a  book  which   carries   on  the   subject  of  a 
preceding  work.     (Lat.  sequela,  sequor,  to  follow.) 

Sequence,  se'.kwence,  order  of  succession,  series,  a  set  of 
cards  following  in  a  series,  a  succession  of  similar  chords; 
sequential,  se.kivcn'.shal ;  sequential-ly. 

Latin  sfquentia,  sZquens  gen.  sfqucntis  (sfquor,  to  follow). 
Sequester,  se.kwcs'.ter,  to  isolate,  to  retire  [from  the  worLl]; 
seques'tered  (3  syl.),  seques'ter-ing.  To  sequester 
oneself.  Sequestrate,  sck  hives'. tr ate,  to  set  aside  certain 
properly  or  income  to  pay  leg.'il  claims;  seqxiestrat-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  stquestrat-ing  (R.  xix.)  £equestrat-or, 
sek'k tecs. tray". tor.  Sequestration,  sek'kioes.tray"s)iun, 
taking  possession  of  the  annual  "tithes"  in  order  to 
appropriate  a  part  to  the  payment  of  lawful  debts. 

Latin  sSquestratio,  sgquestrator,  stquestrare  (sfquester,  an  arbiter). 

Seraglio,  plu.  seraglios,  se.rahl'.yo,  plu.  se.rahl'.yoze,  a  harem, 

the  palace  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  (Rule  xlii.) 
Italian  serraglio,  an  enclosure  ;  Latin  sfrdre,  to  lock  up. 
We  have  corrected  the  Italian  error  in  suppressing  one  r. 

Seraph,  plu.  seraphs  or  seraphim  (Chaldee  seraphin),  ser'raf, 
scr'ru.fim,  an  angel  of  the  highest  order.     Cherub,  plu. 
cherubs  or  cherubim.    Seraphic,  se.ruf'.ik,  adj.  of  seraph ; 
seraphical,  se.ruf'.i.kal;  seraph'ical-ly,  sublimely. 
Seraphine,  ser'ra.fin,  a  musical  instrument. 
Ileb.  S[a]R[a]PH,  to  burn  ;  "the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns" 
(Pope).    Seraphim  is  the  Hebrew  plural,  but  seraphims,  found  in 
our  Bible  translation  (Isa.  vi.  2,  6),  is  quite  indefensible. 

Serapis,  se.ray'.pfe,  a  chief  divinity  of  ancient  Egypt,  ( 
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Serenade,  serre.nude',  music  performed  in  the  open  air  after 
night-fall  under  the  window  of  one's  lady-love,  to  sere- 
nade; serenad'-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  serenad'-ing,  serenad'-er. 
Serenata,  ser're.nah".tcLh,  serenade  music. 
Fr.  s&r&nade  (Lat.  sera  [vesper'],  late  in  the  evening) ;  Ital.  serenata. 
Serene,  (comp.)  seren-er,  (super.)  seren-est,  se.reen',  se.reen'.er, 

se.reen'.est,  calm  and  clear,  still,  peaceful ;  serene'-ly. 
Serenity,  se.ren'.i.ty.    (Latin  serenus,  serenitas.) 
Serf,  a  slave  attached  to  the  soil.     Surf,  the  foam  of  billows. 
Serf-dom,   serf'.dum,  the    state  or  condition   of  a   serf; 

serf'-age  (-age,  condition,  state  of).     See  Soc,  Soccage. 
Fr.  serf;  Lat.  servus,  a  slave.    In  the  middle  ages,  a  serf  was  a  farm 
labourer  who  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  as  much  as  the  huts 
or  cottages  attached  to  it.    All  he  possessed  belonged  to  the  lord, 
and  the  serf  himself  went  with  the  estate.    (See  Soc-man.) 
"Surf,"  Norman  etchurfer,  to  foam;  French  ^chauffer,  to  chafe. 

Serge.     Surge  (hoth  surge). 

Serge,  a  woollen  fahric.    Surge,  the  great  rolling  billows. 

"Serge,"  Fr.  serge,  "du  latin  s&rtca (tunique),  oude  serfca  (vCtement 
de  sore),"  Diet,  des  Arts,  &c.  "Surge,"  Lat.  surggre,  to  rise. 

Sergeant,  sar'.djent  (of  the  army).     Serjeant,  sar'.djent  (at  law). 
Sergeant,  a  non-commissioned  officer  whose  duty  is   to 

assist  young  officers  generally. 
Sergeant-major,  a  non-commissioned  officer  whose  duty  is 

to  assist  the  ad'jutant. 

Colour-sergeant,  a  non-commissioned  officer  whose  duty  is 
to  assist  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  "  colours." 
'Sergeant,"  Old  Eng.  sergeaunt  (Lye,  Diet.  Sax.) ;  Fr.  sergent,  -major. 
"Serjeants"  (at  law),  Fr.  freres  serjens,  a  corruption  of  [Lat.]  fratres 
servientes  [of  the  Templars].   The  "coif "  is  a  relict  of  the  "lunar 
coif"  of  the  old  "frSres  serjens."    (See  Serjeant.) 
Led  by  the  French  sergens,  used  for  both  sergeant  and  Serjeant,  wo 

find  these  words,  out  of  the  two  professions,  very  unsettled  : 
In  military  despatches,  gazettes,  and  army  lists,  sergeant  is  the 

spelling  almost  uniformly  adopted. 

In  Wharton's  Law  Dictionary,  which  may  be  assumed  as  authority 
in  the  legal  profession,  we  find  Serjeant  is  invariably  employed. 
(The  more  correct  spelling,  no  doubt.) 

Series  (sing,  and  plu.),  see'.ri.eze,  a  regular  succession  of  things 
having  one  mutual  object,  several  numbers  each  increasing 
or  decreasing  from  the  preceding  in  a  uniform  ratio. 
Serial,  see'.n.al,  a  periodical ;  serial-ly. 
Seriate,  see'.ri.ate,  arranged  in  a  series.  Ce'rate,  ointment. 
Seriatim,  ser'n.af'.tim,  in  regular  succession. 
Seriatim  et  verbatim,  ser'ri.a".t1m  et  ver.bay".tim,  in  the 

same  order  as  and  word  for  word  like  [the  original]. 
Lat.  sMes,  sfriatim.  In  Eng.  we  always  say  series,  but  striti.tim. 
OUT  Eng.  v.  serian,  past  serede,  p.  p.  sered,  to  make  a  series,  to  array. 
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Serio-comic,  see'.rt.o-kom'.ik,  a  combination  of  the  serious  and 
comic;  serio-comical,  see'.rl.o-ko 


When  an  adjective  is  agglutinated  with  a  hyphen  to  another  word 
we  almost  invariably  terminate  the  word  prefixed  with  the  vowel 
-o-.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  did  this  to  some  extent,  regardless  of 
the  orthography  of  the  word  prefixed,  but  far  more  generally  they 
preserved  the  radical  vowel  unchanged  :  Thus  we  say  the  Franco- 
Prussian  [war],  the  Anglo-Saxon  [language],  politico-religious, 
serio-comic.  Our  language  not  being  inflectional,  like  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  we  are  free  to  use  any  vowel  we  like. 

Serious.    Cereous.     Serous.    Ceruse.    Series. 

Serious,  see'.rl.us,  grave,  solemn,  important;  se'rious-ness, 
se'rious-ly.  (Lat.  serins,  "a  serendo,  asserendo,"  Perottus.) 
Cereous,  see'.ri.iis,  waxen,  pertaining  to  wax.  (Lat.  cera,  wax.) 
Serous,  see'.rus,  a  fluid  like  whey.  (Lat.  serum,  butter-milk.) 
Ceruse,  sce'ruze,  white  lead.  (Latin  cerussa,  white  lead.) 
Series,  see'.ri.eze,  a  connected  succession.  (Latin  series.) 

Serjeant,  sar'.djent  (at  law).    Sergeant,  sar'.djent  (in  the  army). 

Serjeant-at-law  or  Serjeant  of  the  coif,  the  highest  degree 
in  common  law,  as  doctor  is  the  highest  in  civil  law. 

Serjeant-at-arms,  an  officer  who  attends  the  sovereign  to 
arrest  persons  of  distinction,  and  attends  the  Lord  High 
Steward  when  he  sits  in  judgment  on  a  traitor. 

Serjeant-of-the-household,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household. 

The  common  Serjeant,  a  judicial  officer  who  attends  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  court  of  Aldermen  (in  London). 

Inferior-serjeant,  a  serjeant  of  the  mace  in  corporations. 

Serjeant's  Inn,  a  law  society  (Chancery  Lane). 

Serjeanty,  sar'.djen.ty,  a  service  at  one  time  due  to  the 

crown  for  crown-lands. 

§  Sergeant,  a  non-commissioned  infantry  officer  or  in  a 
troop  of  dragoons  whose  duty  is  to  help  young  officers. 
Sergeant-major,  a  non-commissioned  officer  whose  duty 
is  to  help  the  adjutant.  Colour-sergeant,  a  non-commis- 
eioned  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  colours  of  a  regiment. 

These  two  words  ought  to  be  kept  distinct:  (1)  Because  all  our 
military  terms  are  French,  like  colonel,  major,  lieutenant,  &c.,  and 
sergent  is  French  ;  but  all  otir  law-terms  are  Latin  or  Franco- 
Latin,  and  serviens  gen.  servientis  [ser'jent]  is  Latin  ;  (2)  Because 
the  army,  the  gazettes,  and  the  military  dispatches,  &c.,  adopt  the 
Fr.  sergeant;  but  lawyers  and  law  dictionaries  the  Lat.  serjeant. 

"  Serjeants,"  French  freres  serjens;  (Latin)  fratres  servientes  [of  the 
Templar  Knights].  The  coif  is  a  relict  of  the  "lunar  coif"  (or 
halo)  of  the  old  freres  serjens. 

"Sergeant,"  Old  English  sergeaunt  (Lye,  Diet.  Sax.);  French  sergent. 
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Ser'mon,  an  address  from  the  pulpit  or  suitable  for  the  pulpit 
founded  on  some  text  of  scripture.    Sermonise  (R.  xxxi.), 
ser'.mo.nize;  ser'monised  (3  syl.),  scr'monls-ing  (B.  xix.) ; 
sermonis-er,  ser'.mo.ni.zer.    (Lat.  sermo  ;  Fr.  sermon.) 
Serous,  see'.rus,  adj.  of  serum  (which  see). 
Ser'pent,  a  creeping  reptile,  a  musical  instrument,  a  malicious 
person;  serpent-like;  serpent's-tongue,  ...tung,  a  fossil. 

Eerpentarea,  ser'-pen.tair"ri.ah,  snake  root. 

Serpentarious,  ser'pen.tair"rl.iis,  a  northern  constellation. 

Serpentry,  ser'.pen.try.    Serpentifonn,  ser.pen' 'M.form. 

Serpentine,  ser' '.pen.tine,  -winding ;  serpentine-ly. 

Lat.  serpens  gen.  serpent-is,  serpentaria,  serpentinus,  serpo ;  Gk.  herpo. 
Serrate,   ser'rdte  (in  Bot.),  notched  like   a  saw;    bi-serrate, 
having  the  notches  notched.    Serration,  ser  ray' .shun. 

Serrature,  ser'ra.tchur,  a  notching  on  the  edge  [of  a  leaf]. 

Serrulate,  ser'ru.late,  same  as  serrate ;  ser'rulat-ed. 

Serrulation,  ser'rtt. lay". shun,  same  as  serration. 

Latin  serr&tu*,  serratura,  (serra,  a  saw). 
Serried,  ter'rU,  in  close  rank,  compacted.    (Fr.  serrer.) 
Serum,  see'. rum,  a  thin  fluid  like  whey  which  separates  from  the 
blood  on  coagulation ;   serous,  see'.rus,  adj.  of  serum ; 
serous  membrane.     Serosity.  se.ros'.i.ty,  serous  state. 

Latin  sfrum,  butter-inilk ;  Greek  orrOs.     (See  Serious.) 
Serve  (1  syl. ),  to  work  as  a  servant,  to  do  one  a  service,  to  wait 
on  a  customer,  to  worship  and  obey,  to  present  a  writ; 
served  (1  syl.),  serv'-ing  (R.  xix.),  serv'-er. 

Servant;  male-,  female -servant,  plit.  -servants;  maid- 
servant, plu.  maid-servants ;  but  man-servant,  woman- 
servant,  plu.  men-servants,  women-servants  (both  parts 
being  pluralised  according  to  the  French  method). 

Service,  ser'. vis,  the  condition  of  a  servant,  under  a  master 
as  a  servant,  obligation,  a  good  turn,  public  worship, 
religious  office  or  rite,  a  set  of  crockery;  service-able, 
ser'. vis. a. V I,  serviceably,  serviceable-ness.  (Only  -ce  and 
-ge  retain  the  -e  before  -able.)  Service-book;  service- 
pipe,  a  pipe  connecting  a  house  with  the  main  gas  or 
water  pipe.  Active  service ;  Home...;  Foreign  service. 
High  service,  delivery  of  water  to  the  upper  rooms. 
Low  service,  delivery  of  water  to  the  basement  only. 

Servile,  ser'. vile,  pertaining  to  a  slave  or  servant,  charac- 
teristic of  a  slave  or  servant;  servile-ly,  ser'.villy. 

Servility,  ser.vU'.i.ty,  cringing  slavishness,  meanspirited. 

Servitor,  ser'.vi.tor,  a  sizar  at  Oxford;  servitor-ship 
(-ship,  office,  condition  of);  servitude,  ser'.vi,tude. 
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To  serve  out,  to  dole  out.    To  serve  one  out,  to  retaliate. 
To  serve  up  [dinner],  to  set  the  food  on  the  table. 

To  serve  a  writ,  summons,  or  warrant,  to  leave  the  docu- 
ment at  the  person's  place  of  abode. 

To  serve  an  execution,  to  apprehend  a  person  or  take  pos- 
session of  his  goods  [as  may  be]. 

To  serve  an  office,  to  undertake  its  duties. 
Servus  servorum,  the  style  adopted  by  a  pope. 
Time-server,  a  trimmer.    Service  tree,  for  sorlus  tree. 

The  style  of  concluding  a,  letter  when  an  inferior  writes  to  a  superior, 
or  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  is  very  formal  and  arbitrary:  g.e. 

To  a  SOVEREIGN. 
Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  subject  and  dutiful  servant. 

To  a  PRINCE  or  PRINCESS,  a  ROYAL  DUKK  or  DUCHESS. 
Your  Koyal  Highness's  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  servant. 

To  a  DUKE  or  DUCHESS  [not  royal]. 
Your  Grace's  most  devoted  and  obedient  servant. 

To  a  MARQUIS  or  MARCHIONESS. 
Your  [Lordship's]  most  obedient  and  most  Immblc  servant. 

To  an  EARL  or  COUNTESS,  VISCOUNT  or  VISCOUNTESS. 
Your  [Lordship's]  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant. 

To  a  BARON  or  BARONESS. 
[Sir]  Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant. 

To  a  BARONET,  KNIGHT,  or  the  WIFK. 
[Sir]  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant. 

To  one  of  the  PRIVY  COUNCIL  or  an  ESQUIRE, 
[Sir]  Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant. 

To  an  ARCHBISHOP. 
Your  Grace's  most  devoted  obedient  servant 

To  a  BISHOP. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

To  a  LORD  MAYOR  or  LADY  MAYOB.ESH. 
Your  [Lordship's]  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

To  an  AMBASSADOR. 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

To  all  OTHER  SUPERIOIIS. 

Your  humble  servant ;   Your  obedient  servant ;   Your  humble  and 
obedient  servant.    (To  an  equal,  Your's  truly;  Your's  faithfully.) 

To  an  INFERIOR. 
Your's,  &c.,  Your's  obediently,  Your  humble  servant 

Of  course  all  these  formalities  are  abandoned  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  claim  any  degree  of  social  intimacy  with  the  person 
addressed.  An  equal  writing  to  an  equal  whom  he  wishes  to 
"snub"  uses  the  style  of  a  superior  "to  an  inferior,"  the  most 
offensive  being  Your's,  <fcc.,  the  Pharisaic  style  of  "  stand  back,  &c." 

Old  English  seruiende,  serving  (Lye,  Diet.  Sax.),  serfs,  service  ;  Latin 
servus,  serva,  servllis,  scrvitium,  servitude,  v.  servlre. 
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Sesame,  ses'.a.my,  a  grain.    Open  sesame,  a  talisman  employed 
to  bring  about  any  object  desired,  a  fee  which  is  the 
"  open  sesame  "  to  almost  everything. 
Latin  sesamum,  an  Indian  grain;  Greek  sesamon. 
Sesqui-  (Latin  prefix),  more  by  a  half,  one  and  a  half  (sesqui-). 
In   Chemistry   it   means  a  compound  in  which  there   are  three 
atoms  of  one  to  two  of  the  other  ingredient. 

Sesqui-bromide  [of  potassium],  -bro'.mide,  three  equivalents 

of  bromine  [bro'.mine]  to  two  of  potassium. 
Greek  br6m6s,  fetid  odour  (-ide,  a  substance  containing  only  two 
elements,  one  to  which  -ide  is  affixed,  and  the  other  the  base). 

Sesqui-carbonate  [of  ammonia],  -kar'.bo.nate,  three  equiva- 
lents of  carbonic  acid  to  every  two  of  ammonia. 

Latin  carbo,  charcoal,  which  combined  with  oxygen  makes  carbonic 
acid,  (-ate,  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -tc.) 

Sesqui-chloride  [of  silver],  -Tdo'.rlde,  a  compound  contain- 
ing  three  equivalents  of  chloride  to  every  two  of  silver. 

Greek  chldrSs,  green  (-ide,  a  substance  containing  only  two  elements, 
one  to  which  -ide  is  affixed,  and  the  other  the  base).  Similarly 
sesqui-cyanide,  sesqui-iodide,  sesqui-sulphide,  &c. 

Sesqui-pedalian  [words],  ses'.qui-^pe.day'.ll.an,  very  long 
words.  (Latin  sesquipedalis,  a  foot  and  a  half) 

Sessile,  ses'.sil.    Scissile,  sis'.sll. 

Sessile  [leaf],  one  that  issues  directly  from  the  main  stem 

•without  footstalk. 

Scissile,  that  may  be  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
"  Sessile,"  Latin  sessttis  (sedeo,  supine,  sessum,  to  sit). 
"Scissile,"  Latin  scissttis  (scindo,  supine,  scissum,  to  cut). 

Session,  Cession  (both  ses'.shun). 

Session,  the  sitting  of  a  court  of  legislative  assembly. 
Cession,  surrender  of  property,  territory,  or  rights. 
Session-al,  ses'.shun.al.    Quarter  Sessions. 

"Session,"  Latin  sessio  gen.  sessionis,  a  sitting,  v.  sedeo,  to  sit. 

"  Cession,"  Latin  cessio  gen.  cessionis,  a  surrender,  v.  cedo,  to  yield. 

Sess'pool  (more  correct  than  cesspool),  a  sewer  for  drainage. 

Old  English  sess[ian],  to  settle ;  sesse-pol,  a  settlement-pool. 
Sesterce,  ses'.terce,  an  ancient  Eoman  coin  =  3d.  (sestertius); 
sestertium,  ses.ter'jhi.um,  1000  sesterces,  about  £8. 

Set,  a  complete  assortment,  a  clique,  a  young  plant,  the  decline 
of  a  heavenly  body  below  the  horizon,  to  place,  to  plant, 
to  frame,  to  adapt  to  music,  to  sharpen,  to  settle. 
Set,  (past)  set,  (past  part.)  set,  sett'-ing,  sett'-er  (Eule  i.) 
Sun-set ;  set-bolt,  a  pin  or  bolt  for  planks.    Set-fair. 
A  set  off,  an  equivalent.    A  set  speech,  a  prepared  speeok 
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A  set-to,  a  boxing  match,  a  rebuff.    Setting  coat  [of  plaster]. 

To  set  against  one,  to  create  an  aversion.    To  set  agoing. 

To  set  a  saw,  to  bend  the  teeth  alternately  right  and  left. 

To  set  a  knife  or  razor,  to  give  it  a  fine  edge. 

To  set  aside.     To  set  at  defiance.     To  set  at  ease. 

To  set  at  nought,  to  despise,  to  disregard.    To  set  a  trap. 

To  set  before  one.     To  set  by,  to  reserve,  to  store  in  safety. 

To  set  down,  to  place  on  the  ground,  to  snub.  To  set  eyes  on. 

To  set  forth,  to  start  on  a  journey,  to  display. 

To  set  forward.     To  set  free.     To  set  in  to  begin. 

To  set  in  order.     To  set  off,  to  display,  to  start,  to  efface. 

To  set  one's  cap  at,  said  of  a  woman  who  tries  to  captivate 
one  of  the  other  sex.  To  set  on  fire,  to  ignite. 

To  set  on  foot,  to  introduce,  to  start  an  enterprise. 

To  set  out,  to  start  on  a  journey:  to  assign. 

To  set  over,  to  appoint  as  the  master  of  others. 

To  set  right,  to  correct.  To  set  to  rights,  to  reduce  to 
method.  To  set  one's  teeth  on  edge,  to  offend  the 
sensibilities,  to  irritate  the  nerves.  To  set  the  fashion. 

To  set  to,  to  begin  in  earnest.  To  set  up,  to  start  in  trade. 
"Set"  (a  plant).  Old  English  set,  scten,  or  selin;  setere,  a  setter, 
v.  s(et[an\  or  sett[ari],  past  scete,  sete,  or  sitte,  past  part,  gc-sct. 
Settan  beforan,  settan  ofer,  settan  on,  setlan  uppan. 

Setaceous.     Cetaceous  (both  se.tay' .shus). 

Setaceous,  bristly,  resembling  a  bristle.     (Latin  setaceus.) 
Cetaceous,  pert,  to  whales.    (Lat.  cete  a  whale,  cetaceus.) 
Seta,  plu.  setae,  see'.ta,  plu.  see'. tee  (in  Bot.),  a  bristle. 
Setiferous,  se.tif'.e.rfis,  bearing  bristles ;  setiform. 
Setigerous,  se.tidy'.e.riis,  furnished  with  bristles. 
Latin  seta,  plu.  selce,  a  bristle ;  »tta  fero,  seta  gero. 
Seton,  see'.t'n  (in  Surg.),  an  ulcer  made  by  passing  a  twist  of 
silt  under  the  skin  to  promote  the  discharge  of  humours. 
French  stton ;  Latin  seta,  a  bristle,  a  fishing-line. 
Settee,  set.tee',  a  long  seat  with  a  back  to  it.      (From  set,  seat.) 
Settle,  set'.t'l,  a  bench,  to  establish,  to  calm,  to  pacify,  to  pay ; 
settled,  set'.t'ld ;  settling,  set'. ling ;  settler,  settle-ment. 
Settling-day,  when  brokers  balance  time  bargains. 
Old  Eng.  seotel,  sett,  sedl,  or  sastel,  a  seat;  sckta,  a  settler,  v.  s<xht[ian]. 
Seven,  sev"n,  a  numeral ;  seventh,  sev'.enth,  its  ordinal ;  seven- 
teen, sev"n.teen,  7  +  10;  seventeenth,  sev"n.teenth,  its 
ordinal ;  seventy,  sev''n.ty,  7  x  10 ;  sev'enti-eth  (E.  xi.), 
its  ordinal ;  seventh-ly,  seventeenth-ly,  seventieth-ly. 
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Seventh  (in  Mus.},  a  dissonant  interval  formed  of  six 

diatonic  degrees  or  seven  sounds. 

Minor  seventh,  composed  of  four  tones  and  two  major  semi- 
tones.   (The  four  tones  =  three  majors  and  one  minor.) 
Major  seventh,  composed  of  five  tones  and  a  major  semi- 
tone.   (The  five  tones  =  three  majors  and  two  minors.) 
A  diminished  seventh  consists  of  three  tones  and  three 
major  semitones.    (The  3  tones  =  2  minors  and  1  major.) 
A  superfluous  seventh  consists  of  five  tones,  a  semitone- 
major,  and  a  semitone-minor.     (The  5  tones  =  3  minors 
and  2  majors.)   Defective  seventh,  same  as  diminished.., 
'  Seven,"  O.  Eng.  seofan,  seofen,  senfon,  siofon,  siofun,  safari,  oisufon. 
'Seventh,"  Old  Eng.  seofotha,  syfotha,  syfetha,  or  seofethende. 
'Seventeen,"  Old  Eng.  seofantene,  seofantine,  or  seofantf/ne, 
'  Seventeenth, "  Old  Eng.  seofanteotha,  siofonteotha,  or  syfonteotha, 
'  Seventy,"  Old  Eng.  hundseofanteg  or  hundseofantig. 
'  Seventieth,"  Old  Eng.  hundseofantegethe  or  hundseofantigethe. 
(Hund  =  10  is  prefixed  for  70  up  to  120  inclusive. ) 

Sever,  sev'.er,  to  sunder;  severed,  sev'.erd;  sev'er-ing. 

Several,  sev'.&.rul,  divers,  a  number  [of  objects]  each  taken 
separately ;  seVeral-ly,  separately,  one  by  one ;  severality, 
sev.e.riil'.i.ty,  a  state  of  separation. 
Severance,  sev'.e.rance,  separation,  partition. 
French  sevrer;  Italian  sewiire;  Latin  se.parare,  separ,  distinct. 
Severe,  se.veer',  (comp.)  sever'-er,  (super.)  sever'-est,  austere; 

severe'-ly.     Severity,  se.ver'rt.ty,  rigour. 
Lat.  stoerltas,  sivenis  (se-[seorsum]!;6nts,  [error]  severed  from  truth). 
Sew.    Sow  (both  sow).    So.    Sough.    Sewer.     Sower.     Sour. 
Sew,  sow,  (past)  sewed,  sowd;  (pnst  part.)  sewed  \pr  sewn]; 

new-ing,  sow'. ing ;  sew-er,  sdw'.er  (with  a  needle). 
Sow,  (past)   sowed,  sdwd;   (past  part.)   sowed  or  sown; 

sow-ing,  sow-er  (of  seed).    Sow,  the  dam  of  swine. 
Sewing-machine,  suw'.ing  ma.sheen';  sewing  needle. 
Sewing-thread,  soio'.ing-thred ;  sewing  silk. 
"Sew,"  Old  English  seo'w[mn],  past  sedtcede,  past  part,  tethced;  or 

giio[ian],  siow[ian]  or  siiw[an],  s&i/eode,  ge-siwed  (not  sheen), 
"Sow,"  Old  English  sdw[an],  past  seow,  past  part,  sdtcen,  sedtvere,  A 

sewer,  sdwere,  a  sower.     "  S6w"  (a  pig),  Old  English  sing. 
"So,"  Old  Eng.  swd,  thus,  in  this  manner.    " Sour " (acid),  Welsh  sin: 
"Sough,"  stiff  (sighing  of  the  wind),  O.  E.  svn!g.  the  howling  of  wind. 
("Sewn"  (with  a  needle)  is  a  corrupt  form,,  but  very  generally  used.) 

Sewer,  su'.er.    Sure,  slmre.    (Sewer,  Sower,  Sour,  see  above.) 
Sewer,  su'.er,  a  drain  for  the  surface  water  of  a  street. 
Sewage,  su'.age.    Sewerage,  su'.er.age. 

Sewage,  the  offscouring  which  runs  into  a  sewer. 

Sewerage,  drainage  by  sewers. 
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§  Sewe,  su,  to  taste  and  carve  meat  before  it  is  handed  to  a 

guest;  sew-er,  su'.er,  a  taster  and  carver  of  meat. 

The  sewer,  in  ancient  times,  was  an  upper  servant  who  presided 

over  the  meats,  as  the  botteler  [butler]  presided  over  the  drinks. 

"Sewer"  (a  drain)  ought  to  be  suer.    It  is  a  contraction  of  issuc-er, 

the  grate  for  the  issue  or  egress  of  surface  water. 
"  Sewer"  (a  carver),  a  corruption  of  the  French  6cuyer  [trenchant]. 
"Sewer,"  sov/.er  (with  a  needle),  Old  English  stwere  or  seowere. 
"  Sure"  (certain),  French  sur  (Latin  securus,  secure). 
Sex,  the  distinction  between  male  and  female,  (in   Sot.)  the 
distinction  between  stamens  and  pistils  (the  male  and 
female  organs  of  plants);  sexless.    The  fair  sex,  woman. 
Sexual,  sex'.u  al,  adj.  of  sex ;  sex'ual-ly,  sexiial'-ity,  sexual 

system;  sexual-ist,  sex'.u.al.ist.    The  sex,  woman. 
Latin  sexus  (v.  secure  supine  sectum.  to  divide) ;  French  sexe. 
Sex-  (Lat.  prefix),  six.     (Lat.  sex.  Gk.  hex,  Fr.  six.) 

Sexagenarian,  sex'.u  dje.naii'"rl.an,  one  who  has  reached 
or  passed  his  sixtieth  birthday ;  sexagenary,  sex'.a.dje.- 
nair  ry,  containing  sixty.     (Latin  sexagenarius.) 
Sexages'ima  Sunday,  the  second  Sunday  before  Lent  (about 
sixty  days  before  Easter);  sexagesimal, sex'.a.djes".i.mul, 
pertaining  to  the  number  sixty,  computed  by  sixties. 
Latin  sexdgesimus  (sexdgeni,  sixty). 
Sex-ennial,  -en'.ni.ul,  once  in  six  years,  lasting  six  years; 

sex-en'nial-ly,     (Latin  sexennis,  sexennium.) 
Annus  in  composition  changes  ato  e:  as  bi-ennial,  tri-ennial,  &c. 
Sextant,  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle  (or  00  deg.) 
Latin  sextans  gen.  sextantis,  the  sixth  part  of  anything. 
Sextile,  sex'.tll,  the  relative  position  of  planets  60°  apart 

from  each  other.     (Latin  sextllis,  sex,  six.) 
Sextillion,  sex.tU'.yiin,  a  million  raised  to  the  sixth  power 

(a  unit  with  thirty-six  ciphers,  that  is  6  X  6). 
Sextuple,  sex.tu'.p'l,  six-fold.    (Latin  sextus  plicare.) 
Sexton,  sex'.ton,  an  inferior  officer  of  the  church  whose  duty  it 
is  to  ring  the  bell,  dig  the  graves,  keep  order,  see  that  the 
building  is  clean,  &c.;  sexton-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 
A  contraction  of  sacristan  (Latin  sacrista;  French  sacristain). 
Shab'by,  (comp.)  shab'bi-er,  (super,)  shab'bi-est,  not  in  good 
condition,  not  smart,  torn  and  worn,  mean,  paltry,  <fcc.; 
shab'bi-ly  (R.  xi.),  shab'bi-ness.     (Germ,  shabig,  mangy.) 
Shabrack,  shab'.ruk,  the  cloth  furniture  of  a  soldier's  horse. 

Hungarian  csabrag,  Turkish  tshaprak,  caparison. 
Shack,  grain  which  remains  on  the  ground  after  the  gleaning  is 
over,  liberty  of  free  winter  pasturage  from  harvest  to 
seed-time,  a  shabby  shiftless  fellow,  buck  and  other  mast 
for  hogs,  to  shed  [grain-corn],  to  feed  in  stubble ;  shacked 
(1  syl.),  shack'-ing.     To  go  ashack,  to  feed  at  large. 
Old  Eng,  sceac[an]  or  scac[an],  p.  scefa  or  sc6c,  p.  p.  sceacm  or  scaceii. 
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Shackle,  shak'k'l,  a  fetter,  to  fetter,  to  bind ;  shackled  (2  syl.), 

shack'ling,     (Old  English  sceacul  or  scacul,  a  shackle.) 
Shadfsingf.&pZwJjafish.  (Welsh  ysgadan, herrings.)  See  Shade. 
Shaddock,  shud'.dok,  &  very  large  variety  of  orange. 

Named  after  Capt.  Shaddock,  who  introduced  it  into  the  W.  Indies. 
Shade  (1  syl.),  protection  from  the  sun,  obscurity,  a  glass  cover, 
an  abatjour  (ab'.a.joor),  to  screen  from  the  sun,  to  over- 
shadow ;  shad'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  shad'-ing  (R.  xix.),  shad'-er, 
shad'-y,  sha'di-ly,  sha'di-ness,  shade'-less.  The  Shades, 
shadz,  wine  vaults.  The  Shades  below,  the  infernal 
regions  of  classic  mythology. 

Shadow,  shud'do,  the  silhouette  of  an  object  intercepting 
the  sun,  obscurity,  a  slight  or  faint  appearance,  a  subser- 
vient  companion,   a   person  very  much   emaciated,   to 
shadow;  shadowed,  shad' dude;  shad'ow-ing,  shad'ow-er. 
Shad'ow-y ;  shadowi-ness,  shud'do  i.ness  ;  shadow-less. 
Shadow  of  death,  -deth,  near  approach  of  death. 
"Shade,"  Old  Eng.  scdd[ari\  or  scedd[ari],  past  sceild,  p.  part.  sceAden; 

noun  sc£d,  sceddowy  shadowy,  scddu,  sceiido,  or  scddu. 
"Shadow,"  v.  scddew[ian],  past  scddewode,  past  part,  scddewod  or 
8ceddw[ian],  past  sceddwode,  past  part,  scedd-wod. 

Shaft,  the  pole  of  a  cart,  &c.,  a  dart,  a  column  [between  the  base 

and  the  capital],  the  handle  [of  an  axe,  &c.],  shaft'-ed. 
Old  English  scceft,  sceaft,  or  sceft,  a  shaved  stick. 

Shag,  a  tobacco,  coarse  nap,  a  woolly   cloth,  to  make  rough ; 
shagged,   shag  A;   shagg'-ing   (R.  i.);   shagg'-y,  having 
long  coarse  hair;  shagg'i-ness  (Rule  xi.),  shagged-ness, 
shag'.ed.ness,    (O.  E.  sceacga,  a  bush  of  hair,  a  snag.) 
Shagreen,  sha.green'.    Chagrin,  shag'gnn,  v.  sha.grin'. 

Shagreen,  the   skin   of  sharks,   &c.,  made    into  leather; 

ahagreened,  sha.greend',  covered  with  shagreen. 
Chagrin,  vexation,  to  vex ;  chagrined  (2  syl.,  one  n). 
"  Shagreen,"  made  originally  from  the  skin  of  the  shagree  whale. 
"Chagrin,"  Fr.  chagrin,  v.  chagriner.    (''Chagrin,"  both  meanings.) 
Shah,  the  sovereign  of  Persia.     (It  means  "  protector.") 
Shake  (1  syl.),  a  grasp  [of  the  hand  in  welcome],  a  musical  trill, 
to  vibrate,  to   tremble,  to   cause  to  waver,  to   shiver; 
(past)  shook  (to  rhyme  with  cook);  (past part.)  shaken, 
sha.k'n;  shak'-ing;  shak'-er,  one  who  shakes,  one  of  the 
"  Shakers"  (a  religious  sect  which  appeared  in  England 
in  1747);  Shaker-ism,  the  tenets  of  the  Shakers. 
To  shake  hands  with  one,  to  express  a  welcome  by  grasping 

and  shaking  the  right  band. 
To  shake  hands  on  [a  promise],  to  ratify. 
No  great  shakes,  not  very  good,  not  of  much  account. 
Old  Eng.  scac[ari],  p.  scdc,  p.  p.  scacen;  or  sceac[ari],  p.  scedc,  p.  p.  sccacen.' 
Shakespearian,  shaks.pee'.ri.<in,  in  the  style  of  Shakespeare. 
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Shako,  plu.  shakoes  (Rule  xlii.)i  a  military  cap  worn  by  the 

infantry  of  the  line.     (Fr.  shako  or  'schako;  Hun.  csako.) 

Shale  (1  syl.),  husk,  (in  Geol.)  argillaceous  strata  of  laminated 

structure.     (Old  English  scala  or  sceala.) 

Shall.  Will.  These  words  are  both  independent  verbs  and 
also  auxiliaries,  but  in  both  cases  they  stand  in  regirneu 
•with  other  verbs  without  the  intervention  of  to. 

In  the  sense  of  simple  futurity  (or  as  a  sign  of  the  future 
tense)  shall  is  used  only  in  the  first  person  (sing,  or  plu.), 
and  10 ill  in  the  other  two  persons. 

In  the  first  person  will  denotes  intention  or  expresses 
a  promise,  and  in  the  other  two  persons  shall  (sceal-,  to 
compel)  denotes  compulsion  (moral,  legal,  or  physical). 

I  shall  [come  to-morrow].  We  shall  [come  to-morrowj. 
[He  or  she]  will  [come  to-morrow].  They  will  [come  to-...] 
WILL  stands  for  an  auxiliary  and  two  active  verbs  (to  intend,  and  to 
bequeath).  As  an  auxiliary  it  is  employed  only  in  the  second  and 
third  persons.  As  an  active  verb  it  is  employed  in  all  persons. 
Omitting  the  verb  "Will"  (to  bequeath),  the  idea  of  Will  in  the 
Future  is  this : 

I  will  [come  to-morrow],  I  intend  to  come,  I  promise  to  conic. 
You  will  [hear  from  me  to-morrow] ") 
The  sun  will  [rise  at  six  to-morrow]  >  simple  futurity. 
The  horses  will  [start  in  an  hour]) 

SnAiL,  as  a  simple  sign  of  the  future  tense,  is  used  only  in  the  first 
person  (sing,  or  plu.);  in  all  other  persons  it  denotes  compulsion 
(moral,  legal,  or  physical). 

(It  cannot  mean  compulsion  in  the  first  persons,  because  7  cannot 
compel  myself  to  do  anything  against  my  will.  I  may  force  imj 
•will.  It  is  true,  but  the  will  must  he  on  the  side  of  the  act.) 

1.  I  shall  [write  to-morrow],  We  shall  [all  die],  future. 

2.  Thou  shalt  [love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself],  command. 

3.  [I  say]  he  sJuill  [do  it],  compulsion. 

4.  You  shall  [have  a  cheque  to-morrow],  promise. 

Exam.:  (2.)  implies  legal  compulsion,  (3.)  physical  compulsion, 
(4  )  moral  compulsion  or  obligation. 

KULE — 
1  person.  WILL  expresses  the  intention  or  pleasure  of  the  speaker. 

SHALL  is  the  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense. 
Z&Sper.  WILL  is  the  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense. 

SHALL  expresses  compulsion  (moral,  legal,  or  physical). 
"  Shall,"  O.  Eng.  sceal,  past  sceolde  or  scolde  (to  compel),  shall,  should, 
"  Will,"  Old  Eng.  willian],  past  wolde,  will,  would. 

OF  SPEECH — 

I  will  be  too  late  for  the  train  if  I  stay  longer  [shall]. 
He  shall  arrive  to-morrow  by  noon  [will]. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  your  brother  also  [shall]. 
They  shall  be  waiting  for  me  at  the  station  [will]. 
"  What  a  lucky  thing  it  was,  I  will  certainly  be  promoted  now"  [shall] 

(Helena's  Household,  ch.  ix.) 

"Must  I  live  without  you?   Will  I  never  see  you  more? "  (ditto,  xxix.) 
"  I  will  come  and  see  you,  said  Julius,  soon  I  will  be  able  to  stay  at 

home"  [shall]  (Helena's  Household,  ch.  xxix.) 
"I  am  sure  I  will  be  thanked  by  all  the  brotherhood"  [shall]  (Jas. 

Grant,  Newspaper  Press,'  ii.  142). 

"Inform  Mr.  —  that  I  will  be  home  the  first  week  in  June"  [shall] 
(Notes  and  Queries,  1876,  p.  4CO). 
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Shalloon,  shalloon',  a  worsted  ribbon,  fine  serge  (Chalons,  in  Fr.) 
Shallop.    Scallop.    Salop  or  Saloop.    Sloop. 

Shallop,  shul'.lop,  &  large  boat  with  two  masts,  used  chiefly 

for  transport  of  merchandise.    (Fr.  chaloupe.) 
Sloop,  a  light  fast  vessel  with  one  mast.     (Fr.  chalouptHJ 
Sal'op  or  Saloop',  a  beverage  made  from  salep  (a  plant). 
Scallop,  skul'.lop,  a  mollusc  with  a  bivalvular  shell. 
"  Shallop,"  Fr.  chaloupe;  Ital.  scialuppa;  Germ,  sclialuppis. 
"Sloop,"  Fr.  chalovpes;  Dutch  sloep;   Germ,  schlupe. 
"  Salop  or  saloop,"  Turkish  salleb  or  salep,  name  of  the  plaiit.       „ 
"Scallop  "  and  "  Scollop,"  Fr.  escalope;  Dan.  skal;  Dutch  schulpt. 

Shallot,  shal.lot',  a  species  of  onion.     (French  eschalotte.) 
Shallow,  shal'.lo,  having  little  depth;  superficial;  shallow-ly^ 

shallow-ness ;    shallow-brained,  shiil'.lo-braind. 

Sham,  a  pretence,  to  pretend.     Shame  (1  syl.),  disgrace,  to...; 

shammed,  shamd ;   shamm'-ing ;  shamm'-er  (of  sham) ; 

shamed  (1  syl.);  sham-ing,  sha.ming;  sham-er  (of  shame). 

Welsh  siom,  a  balk  or  disappointment.    See  North's  Examen,  p.  574. 

Shamble,   sham'. ,b'l,  to    walk    as    if   the    knees    were   weak; 

shambled  (2  syl.),  sham'bling,  sham'bler. 
Shambles,  a  slaughter-house,  a  meat-market,  shelves  on 

which  ore  is  thrown  by  miners. 

"Shamble"  (in  walking),  Dutch  schampelen;  Swiss  tschttmpelen. 
"Shambles,"  O.  Eng.  scamel,  scamol,  or  scamul,  also  sceamel,  sceamol; 

sceamul,  a  bench  or  counter.     "  Bank"  also  means  a  bench. 
Shame  (1  syl.),  disgrace,  to  disgrace.  Sham,  pretence.  (See  Sham.) 
Shamed  (1  syl.);  sham-ing,  sha'.ming  (R.  xix.);  sham-er, 
sha'.mer.    Shame'-face,  shame'-faced ;  shame-faced-ly, 
-fd'.sed.ly ;     shame-faced-ness,   -fa'.sed.ness,    mauvaise 
honte;  shame'-ful  (R.  viii.),  shame'ful-ly,  shanie'ful-ness. 
Shame'-less,  shame'less.ly,  shameless-ness. 
For  shame,  you  should  feel  ashamed.    To  put  to  shame. 
"Shame,"  Old  Eng.  scon;,  scamu,  or  sceamu,  scam-fcest  shamefaced, 

scamfasstnes,  \.  scam[ian]  or  sceam[iari],  past  -ode,  p.  part.  -od. 
It  will  be  seen  that  "shame-face"  is  a  corruption  of  shamefast  (like 
stead-fast,  steadfastly,  steadfastness),  see  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  Edit.  1611. 
In  this  word  the  corrupt  form  is  the  more  expressive. 

Sham'my  (corruption  of  chamois),  antelope-leather  or  its  imita- 
tion.    (It  will  bear  soap  without  damnge.) 
French  chamois;  Spanish  gamuza,  a  species  of  antelope. 
Shampoo,  shum.poo',  to  rub  and  press  the  limbs  and  joints  in 
connection  with  the  Turkish  bath ;  shampooes'  (2  syl.), 
shampooed'  (2  syl.),  shampoo'-ing  (R.  xix.,  double  vowels, 
except  -lie,  are  retained  before  -ing),  shampoo'-er. 
Said  to  be  from  the  Hind,  tshampna,  to  press,  to  squeeze. 
Shamrock,  shum'.rok,  wild  trefoil,  the  emblem  of  Ireland. 

The  rose  is  the  emblem  of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland, 
Gaelic  sceamrag  or  sceamrog,  a  generic  name  for  the  trefoils. 
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Shank,  the  leg  from  knee  to  ankle,  the  haft  of  a  key  between  tho 
handle  and  the  wardSj  the  plain  space  between  the.  two 
channels  of  a  Doric  triglyph,  the  metal  loop  of  a  button. 
Old  English  scanca,  sceanca,  sconca,  or  sceonca,  the  shank. 
Shan't   (to  rhyme  with   aunt).      A  contraction    of   shall-iiot 
[sha'-rit].   So  can't  (to  rhyme  with  aunt)  can-not  [ca'-rit]. 
Shanty,  plu.  shanties  (Rule  xliv.),  shan'.ttz,  an  Irish  cabin. 

Said  to  be  Irish  sean-tig,  an  old  house. 

Shape  (1  syl.),  form,  to  reduce  to  form,  to  suit,  to  direct;  shaped 

(1  syl.),  shap'.ing  (Rule  xix.);  past  part,  shapen,  shd'.p'n 

(not  shapened):  as  "I  was  shapen"  [not  shapened]  "in 

iniquity  "  Ps.  li.  5) ;  shape'-less,  shape'less-ly,  -less-ness. 

To  take  shape,  to  become  methodised  and  reduced  to  form. 

Ship-shape,  in  good  trim,  in  apple-pie  order. 

("Ship-shape."    Ships  are  sometimes  put  to  sea,  before  they  are  quite 

complete,  with  jury  (temporary)  masts  aiid  rigging.     During  the 

voyage  these  temporary  arrangements  are  changed,  and  when  all 

is  complete,  the  vessel  is  called  "  ship-shaped.") 

"Shape,"  O.  Eng.  scap[a7ij,  p.  scop,  p.  p.  scapen  or  sceap[ian],  -ode,  -od. 

Shard,  the  wing-cover  of  an  insect.    Sherd,  a  fragment  of  pottery. 
Shard'-ed,  sheath-winged:  as  "the  sharded  beetle." 
" Shard"  and  "  Sherd,"  O.  Eng.  sceard,  v.  sceran,  to  divide,  to  break. 
Share  (1  syl.).    Shear,  Sheer  (both  sheer). 

Share.,  a  portion,  the  blade  of  a  plough,  to  divide  in  shares; 
shared  (1  syl.);  shar-ing,  shair'-ing ;  shar-er,  sliair'-er. 
Share  broker,  a  dealer  in  shares.    Share-holder. 
Plough-share,  the  blaJe  which  cuts  the  earth,  <fec. 
Shear,  to  cut  the  wool  of  sheep.    Shears,  a  clipping  inst. 
Sheer,  pure,  entire,  a  vessel's  position  when  riding  by  a 

single  anchor,  the  line  of  plank  under  the  gunwale. 
"  Plough  share,"  0.  E.  scear,  SCOT,  seer;  (portion)  scear,  scearu,  scaru. 
"  Share,"  Old  Ping.  sc6r\ari\,  p.  sc<tr  or  scear,  p.  p.  scoren  or  ge-scoren. 
"  Shears"  (clippinginst.),  sceare.  "Shear"  (to  clip  with  shears),  «cdr[<m]. 
"  Sheer,"  Old  Eng.  scir,  sheer,  pure,  brilliant,  glorious. 

Shark,  a  voracious  fish,  a  swindler,  a  greedy  unprincipled  para- 
site, to  prey  on  one,  to  practise  shifts  and  tricks  to  get 
money ;  sharked  (1  syl.),  shark'-ing,  shark'-er. 
Latin  carcharias;  Greek  karcharias  (karchdrtis,  sharp-pointed). 

Sharp,  (comp.)  sharp'-er,  (super.)  sharp-est,  keen-edged,  fine- 
pointed,  acute,  acid,  shrill,  angry,  a  mark  in  music  [J]. 

Sharp-en,  sharp"n,  to  make  sharp  (-en,  to  make);  sharpened, 
sharp"nd;  sharpen-ing,  sharp''n.inff ;  sharpen-er,  sharp'- 
ly,  sharp' -ness.  Sharp-edged.  Sharp-set,  hungry. 

Sharp-shooter,  a  soldier  once  employed  to  shoot  individuals 
in  the  enemy's  army  (riflemen  now  take  the  place  of  tha 
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old  sharp-shooters).     Sharp-sighted,  having  a  keen  sight 
•   or  quick  perception.     Sharp-witted. 
Sharper,  sharp'.er,  a  swindler,  more  sharp. 
Old  English  scarp,  sccerp,  or  scearp,  scearpllc,  scearpllce  sharply, 

scearpnes,  scearp-syn  sharp-eyed,  v.  scyrpan. 

Shaster  or  shastra,  The  shasters  or  shastras,  sMs'.trahs,  the 

sacred  laws  or  ordinances  of  the  Hindus. 
Sdstra  is  the  more  correct  spelling.    Hiiidu  s? astro,  (Sans,  s'ds,  to  teacli). 
Shatter,  sMt'.ter,io  break  into  fragments,  to  frustrate  hopes; 

shattered  (2  syl.),  shatter-ing,  ehatter-er. 
Shatters  (no  sing.),  fragments.     (We  say :  "break  into  shat- 
ters, but  tear  into  tatters.) 
Shattery,  shut'.te.ry,  fragile.    Shatter-brained. 
Dutch  schateren,  to  crack.   Connected  with  tatter  (O.  E.  teran,  to  tear). 
Shave  (1  syl.),  a  carpenter's  tool,  to  pare  off  in  thin  slices,  to 
remove  hair  with  a  razor,  to  extort,  to  skim  the  surface; 
shaved  (1  syl.);  shav'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  removing  the  hair 
with  a  razor,  a  thin  paring  of  wood,  paper,  <fec.;  (past 
part.)  shaven,  sha'.v'n ;  shav'-er,  a  barber,  an  extortion- 
ate dealer;  a  young  shaver,  a  sharp  lad.    Shave'-ling, 
a  monk  (a  term  of  contempt).    Shaving-brush. 
Shaven  and  shorn,  with  beard  shaved  and  hair  cropped. 

"Shave,"  Old  Eng.  scafa  or  sceafa,  v.  scaf[ari}.,  p.  scdf,  p. p.  teafen. 
"  Shavings,"  Old  English  scceftlia,  sceajthe,  or  sceofotha. 
"  Shaver,"  Old  English  sccefere,  scafa,  or  sceafa. 

Shawl,  an  article  of  dress ;  shawled  (1  syl.),  wrapped  in  a  shawl. 
(Corruption  of  the  Indian  word  duschala,  a  fabric  made 
of  the  shawl  goat  or  cashmere ;  French  chdle.) 

She,  mas.  he,  (plu.  of  both)  they,  personal  pronoun. 
Old  Eng.  heo,  seo,  or  sea;;  Gen.  and  Dat.  hire,  Ace.  hi. 
PLU.  Nom.  hi,  Gen.  hira  or  heora,  Dat.  hem,  Ace.  hi,  heo,  or  hem. 

Shea,  she'. ah.    Sheer,     Shear.    Share  (1  syl.) 
Shea,  the  butter-tree,  vegetable  butter. 
Sheer,  pure,  without  admixture.     (Old  Eng.  scir,  pure.) 
Shear,  to  clip  with  shears.     (0.  E.  n.  sceare,  v.  sc&r[ari}.) 
Share,  of  a  plough  (0.  E.  sccer),  &  portion  (0.  E.  scear.) 
Sheading,  shee'.ding,  one  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Old  English  sceddan,  to  divide ;  sceat,  a  division. 

Sheaf,  phi.  sheaves,  sheef,  sheevz,  a  bundle  of  wheat  or  arrows, 
to  collect  into  a  sheaf;  sheafed,  sheef t;  sheaf -ing, 
sheaf'-y.  Sheaved,  slieevd,  made  of  straw. 
Old  Eng.  sceaf  or  sea/,  (plu.)  sceafas  or  sea/as.  Of  the  sixty  words 
ending  in  /,  twelve  form  the  plural  by  changing  "f "  into  -res, 
and  all  but  two  of  these  twelve  end  in  -af  or  -If.  In  no  one  case 
is  the  change  justifiable.  As  we  had  no  v  in  the  language  before 
the  Conquest,  the  plural  sheaves  is  wholly  indefensible. 
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Shear,  sheer.    (Sheer;  Shea,  she'. ah;  Share.    See  Shea.) 

Shear,  (past)  sheared,  she'rd,  (past  part.)  sheared  or  shorn ; 

shear'-ing,  to  cut  with  shears ;  shear'.er. 
Shearling,  a  lamb  that  has  been  sheared  (-ling,  dim.) 
Shear-man,  plu.  shearmen,  one  whose  business  it  is  to 

shear  or  dress  cloth.     Shear-bill,  a  bird. 
Shear-steel  (not  sheer  [or  pure]  steel),  steel  for  shears,  &c. 
Shears  (no  sing.),  a  clipping  instrument. 
(When  a  pair  consists  of  two  parts  united,  it  has  no  sing.,  but  if  the 
two  parts  are  merely  assorted,  one  of  the  parts  Is  referred  to  in  the 
singular  number :  as  shears,  scissors,  clippers,  tongs,  nutcrackers, 
&c.     "Stockings,"  a.  stocking;  "  Gloves,"  a  glove;  "Shoes,"  A  shoe. 
Old  Eng.  sce~r[an],  past  sc&r  or  scear,  past  part,  scoren,  n.  sceare. 

Sheath,  plu.  sheaths  (noun);  sheathe,  3  sing,  sheathes  (verlj. 

Sheath,  sheerh,  (plu.)  sheaths,  sheerhs  (rhyme  with  teeth), 
a  scabbard,  a  case  for  scissors,  &c.,  a  wing-case,  the 
petiole  (3  syl.)  of  grasses ;  sheath-less,  sheath- winged. 

Sheathe,  slieeth,  (3  sing.)  sheathes,  sheethz  (to  rhyme  with 
breathe),  to  put  into  the  scabbard  or  sheath ;  sheathed 
(1  syl.)  Sheath-ing,  (noun)  sheerh'.ing  (to  rhyme  with 
teething),  the  casing  or  covering  of  a  ship's  bottom ; 
Bheath-ing,  (part.)  sheethe'.ing  (to  rhyme  with  breathing), 
putting  i«ato  a  scabbard  or  sheath ;  sheath'-y,  forming  a... 

(One  way  of  converting  a  noun  into  a  verb  is  by  lengthening  the 
vowel,  shown  sometimes  by  changing  "c"  into  s,  "s"  into  z,  "f" 
or  "fe"into  -ve,  and  "th"  into  -the:  as  in  "  cloth,"  clothe  ;  "bath," 
bathe;  "breath,"  breathe;  " loath,"  loathe ;  "  mouth,"  mouthe; 
"sheath,"  sheathe;  "shelf,"  shelve;  "wreath,"  wreathe.) 

Old  Eng.  sct&th,  sceath,  or  scad,  v.  scedd[an],  to  cover,  to  separate. 

Shechinah,  she.kl'.naJf,  the  presence  of  God  on  the  mercy  seat 

between  the  cherubim  in  the  first  Jewish  temple. 
Hebrew  SH[e]CH[i]N,  to  dwell.    (See  Lev.  xvi.  2.) 
Shed,  a  temporary  hut,  a  roof  without  walls,  to  let  fall,  to  scat- 

ter;  shedd'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  shedd'-ing  (R.  i.),  shedd'-er. 
Old  English  sc6d,  a  shade ;  v.  sced[ari],  to  shed. 
Sheen,  the  shining,  the  brightness;  sheen'-y. 

Old  English  scAn,  scJne,  sceone;  v.  scin[ari],  to  shine. 
Sheep  (sing,  and  plu.)  Ewe  =  u,  the  dam.  Earn  or  Tup,  the 
sire.  Iamb,  lam,  the  offspring  till  it  is  weaned  [or  shorn]. 
Shearling,  a  lamb  which  has  lost  its  first  fleece.  Din- 
mont,  a  male  sheep  intended  for  the  butcher  (before  the 
removal  of  its  second  fleece);  after  that  a  wether. 
Sheep' -ish,  shy,  bashful;  sheep'ish-ness,  sheep'ish-ly; 
sheep-cot  or  -cote,  a  pen  for  sheep ;  sheep's  eye,  a  look 
askance.  To  throw  a  sheep's  eye  at  one,  to  look  at  one 
askance.  Sheep-fold.  Sheep-shank,  a  hitch  or  knot  to 
shorten  a  rope.  Sheep's-head,  a  fish.  Sheep'-shear-er, 
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sheep'-shear-ing.   Sheep'-skin,  a  leather.   Sheep's-sorrel, 
a  herb.    Sheep'-tick,  an  insect.    Sheep'-walk,  -wawk. 

Shepherd,  fern,  shepherdess,  shep'.erd,  shep'.er.dess. 

Old  English  sccep,  seep,  scedp,  sceop,  sciop  ;  sceaphyrde  or  scephyrde,  a 
shepherd  :  scepen-sleall,  a  sheep-stall ;  scep-scere,  sheep-shearing  : 
uceap-fald,  a  sheep-fold. 
Sheer.     Shear,  sheer.    Share  (1  syl.)    Sheers.     Shears. 

Sheer,  pure,  unalloyed,  the  line  of  plank  on  a  vessel's  side 
running  fore-and-aft  under  the  gunwale,  a  vessel's  posi- 
tion when  riding  at  anchor,  the  longitudinal  line  or  curve 
which  a  ship  presents  to  the  eye,  to  deviate  from  the 
proper  course,  to  turn  aside;  sheered  (1  syl.),  sheer'-ing. 

Sheers,  spars  raised  at  angles  and  lashed  together  near 
the  upper  ends  (used  for  taking  in  masts). 

Shears,  clippers  with  a  spring. 

To  sheer  off,  to  move  off,  to  sneak  off.  To  sheer  up,  to 
approach  a  ship  or  place  in  a  parallel  direction. 

Sheer-hulk,  an  old  ship  permanently  fitted  with  sheers 
into  which  the  masts  of  other  vessels  are  fitted.  (It  does 
not  mean  a  bare  or  mere  hulk.) 

"  Sheer"  (pure),  Old  Eng.  scir ;  v.  sctran,  p.  scdr  or  scear,  p.p.  scoren. 
"  Shear"  (to  cut  with  shears),  O.  E.  sc6r[an],  p.  scdsr  or  scear,  p.p.  scoren. 
"  Share"  (a  portion),  scear,  scearu,  or  scam.  "Shears,"  0.  E.  sceare. 

Sheet,  a  linen  or  cotton  cloth  for  a  bed,  a  broad  expanse,  a  piece 

of  paper  cut  off  some  standard  size. 
The  unusual  sizes  not  folded  are  the  following : — 


Ins.  Ins. 
Wove  Antiquarian  ..  53  by  31 
Double  Elephant  ....  40  „  26 

Atlas    34   „    26 

Colombier    34   „    23 

Imperial 30   „    22 


Ins.       Ins. 
Elephant     ........  28  by  23 

Super  Royal 27    ,,    19 

Royal 24    „    19 

Medium  22   „    17 

Demy7 20J  „    15J 


Sheets  of  paper  packed  in  parcels  are  called  as  follows : — 
A  Quire,  24  sheets ;  but  a  printer's  quire,  25  sheets,  and  an  outside 

quire  only  20  sheets. 

A  Ream,  20  quires ;  but  a  printer's  re^rr>,  21J  quires. 
A  Bundle,  2  reams.    A  Bale,  10  reams. 

Size. 

A  sheet  of  paper  once  folded  is  a folio  =  2  leaves. 

A  sheet  of  paper  twice  folded  is  a    qiiario        =   4  leaves. 


A  sheet  of  paper  four  times  folded  is  an 
A  sheet  of  paper  six  times  folded  is  a 
A  sheet  of  paper  nine  times  folded  is  an 
A  sheet  of  paper  twelve  times  folded  is  a 


octavo  =  8  leaves. 
duodecimo  =  12  leaves. 
octodecimo  =  13  leaves. 
24mo  —  24  leaves. 


Foolscap  writing-paper  is  folio ;  Post  is  quarto;  Noteisodaw. 

N.B.—  The  sum  of  any  two  opposite  pages  of  a  fold  is  always  equal : 
Thus,  in  a  newspaper  the  two  opposite  pages  are  respectively 
1  +  8  =  9;  2  +  7  =  9;  3  +  6  =  9;  4  +  5  =  9;  therefore  a  person 
who  has  the  outer  half-sheet  of  a  newspaper  has  pp.  1,  8 ;  2,  7.  A 
person  who  has  the  inner  half-sheet  of  a  newspaper  has  pp.  4,  5 : 
3,  6.  "Leaders"  are  printed  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  pages  that  tha 
reader  may  hold  the  whole  in  hand  when  the  paper  is  cut. 
"  Sheet,"  Old  English  sccate,  scyte,  or  scite. 
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Sheik,  sheck  (in  Arabia).     Sikh  or  Seik  (of  Hind.)     Seek. 

Sheik,  lord  or  chief  of  a  tribe,  (among  Mahometans)  the 

head  of  a  religious  house,  the  preacher  in  a  mosque. 
Sikh  or  Seik  (in  Hindustan),  one  of  the  Seiks  of  the  Punjaub, 

"Sheik,"  Arab,  sheikh,  a  patriarch.     "Seik,"  Hindu,  a  lion. 
"Seek,"  Old  Eng.  s&c[ari\,  p.  sohte,  p.  p.  ge-soht  (-g-  is  interpolated). 

Shekel,  shek'.el,  an  ancient  Jewish  weight  =  joz.  avoirdupoise; 
a  shekel  of  money  was  about  half-a-crown. 

Ghelf,  plu.  shelves  (1  syl.),  a  board  against  a  wall  forming  a  sort 
of  table  on  which  articles  may  be  placed,  a  sea-bank,  a  ridge. 
To  shelve  (1  syl.),  to  place  on  a  shelf,  to  set  aside  an  em- 
ploye and  not  employ  him  again,  to  be  sloping;  shelved 
(1  syl.),  shelv'-ing  (R.  xix.)  Shelv'-y,  full  of  dangerous 
shoals  or  shelves;  shelv'i-ness  (R.  xi). 

Of  the  sixty  nouns  ending  in  -/,  twelve  form  the  plural  by  changing 
"  f  "  into  -vcs,  and  all  but  two  of  these  twelve  words  end  in  -af  or  -//. 
The  two  exceptions  are  "  thief,"  plu.  thieves;  "beef,"  plu.  beeves. 
Only  one  word  ending  in  -Z/("gulf,"  yulfs)  deviates  from  the  rule. 
The  other  ten  are  "  leaf,"  leaves ;  "  sheaf,"  sheaves ;  "loaf,"  loaves ; 
"staff"  (a  stick),  staves.  "Calf,"  calves;  "half,"  halves;  "elf," 
elves;  "  self ,"  selves ;  "  shelf,"  shelves ;  "  wolf,"  wolves.  As  these 
are  native  words,  and  no  •»  existed  in  the  language  before  the 
Conquest,  the  change  of  "  f  "  into  -ves  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

Old  English  scylfe,  plu.  scylfan;  later  scylfen,  scylfes. 

Shell,  the  hard  woody  covering  of  nuts,  the  bony  covering  of 
crabs,  lobsters,  muscles,  cockles,  oysters,  snails,  &c.,  the 
pod  of  peas  and  beans,  an  explosive  missile,  a  coffin,  to 
divest  of  its  shell,  to  cast  shells  into;  shelled.  (1  syl.), 
ahell'-ing.  Shell-proof,  proof  ngainst  injury  from  explo- 
sive shells.  Shell-jacket,  an  undress  military  jacket. 
Old  Eng.  scale,  seel,  sccll,  scyll;  scell-fisc,  a  shell-fish  or  crustacean. 

Shell-lac  (should  be  Shale-lac  or  Schell-lac),  lac  in  shales. 

Shell-lac  is  prodxiced  by  melting  seedlac  over  a  fire  in  a  thin  bag  and 
allowing  it  to  fall  on  any  smooth  surface,  when  it  spreads  in  shales. 
Seed-lac  is  produced  by  pounding  stick-lac  with  water  and  drying 
the  granular  parts.  Stick-lac  is  a  resinous  substance  produced 
on  the  twigs  of  the  Indian  fig,  &c.,  by  the  punctures  of  insects. 

German  schell-lac,  for  schale-lac,  also  platt-lac  or  tafel-lac. 

Shelter,  shcl'.ter,  that  which  protects  or  covers  from  external 
injury,  a  refuge,  a  temporary  shed,  to  shelter;  shel'tered 
(2  syl.),  shel'ter-ing,  shel'ter-less.  (Welsh  celt,  a  shelter.) 
Shemitic,  shem'.it.ik,  or  Semitic,  sem'.it.ik,  derived  from  Shem, 
the  son  of  Noah.   Shemite,  shcm'.itc,  a  descendant  of  Shem. 
Shemitism,  shem'.i.tizm,  Shemitic  peculiarities. 
The  Shemitic  languages  are  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew. 
Samaritan,  Ethiopian,  and  Phoenician.    It  may  perhaps  be  remem- 
bered by  the  initial  letters  SHE'  SPAC  (Shem  spake). 

Sheol,  shee'.ole,  Hades,  the  abode  of  departed  spirits  (Hebrew). 
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Shepherd,  fern,  shepherdess,  shep'.'erd,  sJiep'.'er.dess,  one  who  has 
charge  of  sheep.    Shepherd's  crook.    ...dog.    (v.  Sheep.) 
O.  Eng.  scedp-hyrde,  a  sheep-keeper  or  custodian  (hyrde-nes,  custody). 
Sherbet,  sher'.bet,  a  beverage  made  of  fruits.     (Pers.  sharbat.) 
Sherd,  a  piece  of  broken  crockery.    Shard,  a  wing-sheath. 

Pot-sherd,  a  fragment  of  pottery.     (0.  E.  sceard,  v.  sceran 
Sheriff,  sher'rif,  plu.  sheriffs.     Scherif,  slier'rif,  plu.  scherifs. 
Sheriff,  the  chief  officer  of  a  county  (reeve  of  the  shire). 
Scherif,  a  descendant  of  Fatima,  daughter  of  Mahomet. 
Shrievalty,  shree'.val.ty,  the  office  of  sheriff.    SheriffaHy. 
Sheriff's  officer.     Sheriff  officer  (Scotland). 
Sheriff's  officer,  a  "  posse  "  man. 
Sheriff  officer,  a  tipstaff  or  constable. 
Sheriff's  clerk.     Sheriff  clerk. 

Sheriff's  clerk,  the  clerk  of  the  county  sheriff. 
Sheriff  clerk,  clerk  of  the  sheriff's  court. 
When  a  sheriff  is  attached  to  a  corporation  it  is  because  the  borough 

is  a  county  also,  and  he  is  reeve  of  that  county  or  shire. 
"  Sheriff  "  ought  to  be  spelt  with  double  r  and  one  /,  and  the  vowels 

should  change  places  (schir-ref). 

Old  Eng.  scir-gcrtfa,  reeve  or  governor  of  the  shire.     The  scir-mann 
was  a  provost  or  bailiff  of  a  hundred ;  sdr-gemot,  the  county-court. 
Sherry,  plu.  sherries,  Rule  xliv.  (a  corruption  of  Xeres,  pro- 
nounced slier'. res),  a  wine  from  Xeres  in  Spain.    Sherry- 
cobbler,  sherry  mixed  with  pounded  ice,  sugar  and  lemon; 
it  is  sucked  up  through  a  straw.     Sherry  sac,  dry  sherry. 
Shetland  pony,  plu.  Shetland  ponies,  -po'.niz,  sometimes  called 

a  Sheltie,  shel'.te,  a  pony  of  small  breed  from  Shetland. 
Shew,  (past)  shewed,  (past  part.)  shewn,  show,  showd,  shown, 
to  exhibit.    Shew-bread,  show-bred,  twelve  loaves  placed 
on  the  golden  table  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  every  Sabbath 
and  left  there  for  a  week  when  they  became  the  perquisite 
of  the  priest.     (See  Show,  the  more  modern  word.) 
"Shew-bread"  means  the  bread  shown  to  the  Lord,  or  set  before  l.-'m 

in  the  sanctuary,  called  in  Matt.  xii.  4,  dproi  irpocr0{(rea>s. 
Shibboleth,  shtb' .bo.leth  (uot  shib.bu'.leth),  a  watchword,  a  secret 

mode  of  recognising  one  of  the  same  party. 
In  Hebrew  the  word  means  both  an  ear  of  corn  and  a  flood  of  water. 
It  was  the  test  word  of  the  Gileadites  to  find  out  those  who  be- 
longed to   the  tribe  of  Ephraim.      The   Ephraimites    called   it 
"sibboleth"  (Judyes  xii.  G).    In  the  Syciliau  vespers  the  French 
were  detected  by  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  ciceri. 
Shield,  sheeld,  a  buckler,  the  escutcheon  or  field  on  which  the 
device  of  coat-armour  is  blazoned,  a  protector,  to  defend, 
&c. ;  shield'-ed,  shield'-ing,  shield'-less,  shield'less-ness. 
Old  English  scild,  sceold,  scild,  scield,  or  ncf/ld  ;  scyldere,  a  defender ; 
v.  8cyld\ari),  past  scylde,  past  part,  scylded. 
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Shift,  an  expedient,  a  last  resource,  a  woman's  garment,  to  put 
off,  to  change;  shift'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  shift'-ing,  shift'ing-ly, 
shift'-er.  Shift'-y,  given  to  change;  shift'i-ness  (R.  xi.) 

Shift'-less,  without  expedients ;  shift'less-ness,  shift'less-ly. 

To  shift  about,  to  veer,  to  vacillate.  To  shift  off,  to  put  off 
by  some  dodge  or  expedient.  To  make  shift,  to  make  do, 
to  manage  by  economy  or  expedients.  Scene-shifter. 

Old  English  scyft[ari],  to  appoint,  to  verge,  to  depart. 

"Shift,"  an  expedient,  i.e.,  a  departing  from  the  direct  course. 

"Shift"  applied  to  body  linen  means  change  of  linen.     The  bod- 
linen  is  changed  often,  not  so  the  gown.    SMrt  is  the  short  robe. 

Shiite,  shi'.lte.    Sunnite,  sun'.nite. 

SJdite,  a  heterodox  Mohammedan  who  rejects  the  oral  hiw, 

and  deems  Ali  the  rightful  successor  of  his  father-in-law. 

Sunnite,   an   orthodox    Mohammedan   who   considers   the 

sunna  or  oral  law  as  binding  as  the  Koran. 
"Shiite,"  Arab,  shiah,  a  sect,  from  sJida  to  follow  [Ali]. 
"Sunnite,"  a  believer  in  the  sunna  or  oral  law.      Abulphara'ghis 
asserts  that  Ali  was  set  aside  because  he  refused  to  admit  the 
sunna,  to  be  as  binding  as  the  Koran.    The  Persians  are  shiites. 

Shillalah,  slnl.lay' '.lah,  an  Irishman's  bludgeon,  a  cudgel. 

So  called  from  a  wood  of  the  same  name  near  Arklow  (in  Wicklow), 
noted  for  its  oaks  and  blackthorns,  often  written  Shillelah. 

ShilMng,  a  silver  coin  equal  to  twelve  pence.     Its  half  is  a  silver 
sixpence,  its  third  a  silver  four-pence,  its  fourth  a  silver 
three-pence,  its  twelfth  a  copper  penny,  its  twenty-fourth 
a  copper  half-penny,  its  forty-eighth  a  copper  farthing. 
The  advantage  of  our  money  system  is  its  divisibility :  A  shilling  can 
be  divided  into  ./ire  parts  (2,  3,  4,  6,  8),  but  a  "franc"  into  three 
only  (2,  4,  6) ;  hence  if  articles  are  3,  6,  7,  or  8  for  a  franc,  one  of 
them  cannot  be  bought  without  loss  ;  but  with  our  money  system 
only  those  at  5  or  7  a  shilling  would  involve  a  loss. 
Old  English  scelling,  stilling,  or  scylling. 

Shilly-shally,  a  ricochet  word  of  which  we  have  a  large  number, 
an  irresolute  person,  irresolution,  to  be  irresolute ;  shilly- 
shallies, -shal'.ltz;  shilly-shallied,  -shal'.led;  shilly- 
shally-ing, yea-naying,  not  making  up  one's  mind. 
It  is  simply  shall  I  repeated  with  a  slight  change,  similar  to  dilhi- 
dally,  tilly-vally,  chit-chat,  clitter-clatter,  ding-dong,  &c.  (R.  Ixix.) 

Shiloh,  shi'.lo,  the  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  Messiah,  Gen. 

xlix.  10.     (Heb.  SH[i]L[o]H,  the  peaceful  one,  verb  rest.) 

Shin,  the  fore-part  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  foot;  ghin'- 

bone.     (0.  E.  scin  or  scina,  scin-bdn,  the  shin-bone.) 
Shine  (1  syl.),  to  give  light,  to  exhibit  gloss  or  lustre,  (past) 
shone,  shon  (not  shune,  1  syl.),  past  part,  shone;  shin-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  shl'.ning ;  shin-er,  shi'.ner;   shin-y,  shl'.ny. 
Sheen,  brightness,  glistening ;  sheen'.y. 
This  verb  shews  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  e  final  as  a  guide.    In 
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"slime"  it  lengthens  the  preceiing  vowel,  but  not  in  "shSne." 
It  is  quite  as  often  wholly  effete  as  not :  thus  in  the  445  words 
ending  in  -ive  it  lengthens  5  monosyllables,  omitting  give  and  live. 
With  the  latter  it  shilly-shallies,  the  i  in  "live"  being  short,  but 
long  in  alive ;  short  in  live-long,  but  long  in  llve-ly ;  short  in  out- 
lived, but  long  in  long-lived,  &c.  In  above  430  of  the  words  the 
-ive  is  short :  as  in  active,  fugitive,  &c. 
"  Shine,"  Old  Eng.  scin[ari],  past  sain  or  scean,  past  part,  scinen. 

Shingle,  Shingles,  shm'.g'l,  shin'.g'ls. 

Shingle,  plu.  sldngles,  a  thin  board  or  wooden  tile  for  roofing. 
Shingle  (a  collective  noun,  no  plu.),  water-worn  pebbles. 
Shingles  (no  sing,),  herpes  or  tetter  (ought  to  be  Cinglea). 
Shingle,  to  cover  with  shingle;  shingled  (2  syl.);  shingling, 

slnn'.gling  ;  shingly,  slim'.gly.    Shingle-roofed. 
Shingling  (in  iron  works),  the  process  of  expelling  scoriae 

and  other  impurities  from  iron.    Shingling-hammer. 
Latin  scindtila,  a  lath  or  shingle  (scindfre,  to  cut  or  cleave). 
"Shingles"  (herpes  [her'.peez]),  Latin  cingulum,  a  girdle,  so  called 
because  it  spreads  round  the  part  affected  like  a  girdle. 

-ship  (native  prefix),  form,  condition,  state,  office,  dignity. 

Old  English  -scipe  or  -scype  :  frednd-scipe,  ealdor-scipe,  &c. 
Ship,  a  vessel  with  three  masts  each  mast  being  furnished  with 
tops  and  yards,  to  embark,  to  fix  in  its  place ;  shipped 
(1  syl.);  shipp'-ing  (Rule  i.),  embarking,  &c.,  (noun) 
ships  and  other  vessels  for  navigation  taken  collectively; 
tonnage,  (adj.)  pertaining  to  ships :  as  shipping  concerns. 

Shipp'-er,  one  who  puts  goods  on  board  ship  for  exportation; 
ship'-ment,  the  act  of  shipping  goods  or  the  finished  work. 

Shipful,  plu.  shipfuls,  enough  to  fill  a  ship. 

Ship-like,  ship-less  ;  ship-biscuit,  -bis'.lAt. 

Ship-board  or  aship-board  (the  better  word),  adv.  on  board 
ship,  generally  aboard  or  aboard-ship.  (The  a-  is  the 
prepositional  adverbial  prefix.) 

Ship'-broker ;  ship'-builder,  -bil'.der;  ship'-building. 

Ship'-canal',  a  canal  connecting  two  seas  or  rivers  through 
which  ships  can  navigate.  Ship'-car'penter. 

Ship'-chandler,  -tclian'.dler,  one  who  supplies  ships  with 
cordage,  canvas,  and  other  furniture. 

Ship'-holder ;  ship'-owner,  the  holder  or  owner  of  one  or 
more  ships.  Ship's  husband,  one  who  provides  a  ship 
(while  in  port)  with  stores  and  provisions. 

Ship'-load,  plu.  ship'-loads.    Ship'-master,  ship'-mate. 

Ship'-money,  a  tax  imposed  without  authority  of  parlia- 
ment for  keeping  up  the  royal  navy.  (It  was  revived  by 
Charles  I.,  and  repealed  17  Car.  i.  c.  14.) 
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Ship'-shape,  comrne  il  faut,  all  temporary  or  "jury" 
fittings  replaced  by  regular  equipments. 

Ship'-worm,  -wurm,  the  toredo.    Ship-yard. 

Ship'-wreck,  -reck,  the  loss  of  a  vessel  at  sea  by  storm, 
foundering,  or  shoals;  ruin,  to  destroy,  to  frustrate  hope, 
to  ruin ;  ship'-wrecked,  -rect ;  ship'-wreck-ing. 

Ship' -wright,  -rite,  a  ship-carpenter. 

A  ship  of  the  line,  a  ship  belonging  to  the  fleet. 

Shipping  articles,  articles  of  agreement  between  a  captain 
and  his  crew.  Ship's  papers,  the  necessary  documents : 
us  the  register,  the  charter-party,  bills  of  lading,  log-book, 
bill  of  health.  To  ship  oars,  to  place  them  in  the  rowlocks. 

To  ship  a  sea,  to  have  a  large  wave  dash  over  the  deck. 

To  ship  off,  to  send  off  in  a  ship. 

Old  English  scip,  sr-ipp,  or  scijp ;  scip-hlceder,  a  ship's  ladder ;  scip- 
rdther,  a  ship's  rudder ;  scip-wyrhta,  a  ship-wright ;  v.  scip[ian\t 
past  scipode,  past  part,  stipod. 

-shire,  sher  (native  prefix  and  postfix),  a  county: 

Prefix :    sheriff,    sher'rif,   i.e.,   "  shire-reeve "    scir-gerefa 

[scir-'ref  ]) ;  Sherborne  and  Sherburn. 
Postfix :  York-shire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Hampshire,  &cv 
Shire,  shire,  a  county.    Shire-hall,  the  county  court;   shire- 
clerk,  a  petty  officer  to  keep  the  county  court,     -mote. 
Old  Eng.  sclr,  scyr,  or  scire;  v.  scir[ari],  to  divide,  p.  -de,  p.  p.  -cd. 
Shirk,  shcrk,  to  shuffle  off,  to  neglect  in  an  underhand  way.  Shark. 
Shirked  (1  syl.) ;  shirk-ing,  sher' -king  ;  shirk'-er. 
Germ,  schurke,  a  knave,  a  scoundrel;  schurkerei,  "shirkery." 
"Shark"  (a  sea  fish),  Lat.  carcharias;   Gk.  karcharias  (karcharos, 
sharp-pointed),  the  "  sharp-pointed  fish,"  alluding  to  its  snout. 

Shirt,  body  linen  worn  by  boys  and  men ;  shirt' -ing,  cloth  for 
shirts ;  shirt'-less ;  shirt'-front  (a  false  front  is  a  dicky 
because  it  is  removable  like  the  dicky  of  a  coach). 
Old  Eng.  serce,  sirce,  or  syrce  fscyrt,  short ;  Lat.  curtusj.    See  Shift. 
Shittim,  shit'.tim  [wood],  acacia.     It  is  the  plu.  of  shittah.     The 
tabernacle  was  made  of  shittim  wood.     It  was  rare  in 
Palestine,  but  common  in  the  Desert  (Dean  Stanley). 
Shive  (1  syl.),  a  thin  slice,  a  little  piece  broken  off:  as  the  shives 

of  flax,  odds  and  ends  broken  off. 

Shiver,  shw'.er,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  splinter,  a  fragment,  a 
shaking  fit  or  tremor,  to  break  into  shivers,  to  tremble 
with    cold    or    fear;    shivered,    shlv"rd;    shiv'er-ing; 
shivery,  shw'.e.ry,  inclined  to  shiver,  loosely  coherent. 
The  shivers,  the  ague. 

"Shiver"  (a  thorn,  a  fragment),  German  sciefer,  a  flake,  a  splinter. 
"Shiver"  (to  tremble),  German  schnuer,  a  shiveriug-fit. 
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Shoal,  shole,  a  shallow,  a  sand-bank,  a  swarm  of  mackerel, 
herrings,  people,  &c.  (In  this  sense  often  used  in  the 
plural :  as  immense  shoals  of  people,  shoals  of  herrings, 
i.e.,  a  vast  number  swimming  together.)  The  word  is 
called  School  when  referring  to  -whales  and  porpoises :  as 
a  school  of  whales,  a  school  of  porpoises. 
Shoal,  to  become  shallow;  shoaled  (1  syl.),  shoal'-ing, 

shoal'-y,  shoal'i-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
It  would  be  better  for  the  sake  of  distinction  to  spell  shoal  (a  swarm) 

Shole,  and  leave  "shoal"  for  a  sand-bank. 
Old  English  scdlu,  sceolu,  or  scdlu,  a  swarm,  a  shoal,  a  school. 
"  School"  (a  place  of  instruction)  is  the  Latin  schdla;   Greek  schtiU, 
leisure  (leisure  time  for  literature). 

Shock.     Shough,  shok,  a  shaggy  dog. 

Shock,  a  violent  collision,  a  concussion,  a  pile  of  sheaves, 
to  receive  a  shock  to  the  body,  mind,  or  feelings ; 
shocked,  slwkt ;  shock'-ing,  receiving  a  shock,  terrible, 
appalling;  shocking-ly. 

A  shock  of  hair,  a  thick  or  bushy  head  of  hair. 
An  electrical  shock,  the  effect  produced  on  the  nerves  by 

a  discharge  of  electricity. 

"Shock"  (to  shake  violently),  Old  Eng.  scac[ari],  p.  sc6c,  p.  p.  scacen. 
"Shock"  (a  pile),  Dutch  schoklce,  a  heap ;   Germ,  schock,  a  heap  con- 
taining three  score. 

Shoddy,  shod'.dy,  an  inferior  woollen  cloth  made  from  old 
woollen  fabrics  torn  into  fibres  and  worked  up  again 
•with  an  admixture  of  new  wool. 

This  cloth  was  originally  made  of  the  flue  "shod"  or  thrown  off  in 
the  process  of  weaving.  "Shod"  is  a  provincial  pret.  of  shed,  so 
the  verb  scdd[an],  to  divide,  makes  past  sceod.  "  Shoddy  "  is  there- 
fore cloth  made  of  "shoddings"  or  ''shod"  [cast  off]  wool. 

Shoe,  plu.  shoes,  shoo,  shooz,  archaic  plu.  shooa,  a  covering  for 
the  foot  (two  assorted  shoes  are  called  a  pair  of  shoes), 
to  furnish  with  shoes,  to  put  on  a  shoe  or  a  pair  of  shoes, 
(past)  shod,  (past  part.)  shod ;  shoe-ing  (verbs  ending 
in  any  two  vowels,  except  -ue,  retain  both  before  -ing.) 
Shoe'-less;  shoe'-black,  a  boy  who  cleans  shoes  in  the 
street ;  shoe'.leather,  leth'.er ;  shoe'-maker  (a  botcher  of 
shoes  is  a  cobbler) ;  shoe'-tie,  shoe'-string,  shoe'-ribbon, 
shoe'-buckle,  shoe'-latehet  (all  fastenings  for  the  shoes). 
O.  Eng.  sceo,  plu.  seeds  or  sceon;  sc6,  plu.  sc6s  or  sc6n,  &c. ;  v.  sce6[ian], 
past  sceode,  past  part,  sceod  or  sc6d  ;  sce6-ncegel,  a  shoe-nail. 

Shole  (1  syl.)     The  better  spelling  of  shoal,  a  swarm  or  crowd. 

Old  English  scdlu,  sceolu,  or  scdlu.    (See  Shoal.) 
Shoot,  a  twig,  an  incline  down  which  coals  are  "  shot,"  a  pipe  to 

carry  off  the  water  of  a  house-gutter,  a  vein  of  metal  &c. 

running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  strata,  a  sudden 
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access  of  pain,  to  discharge  a  gun  or  bow,  to  kill  or 
wound  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  &c.,  to  empty  coals  «fec. 
from  a  bag  or  sack,  to  discharge  a  load  from  a  tumbrel, 
to  discharge  water  through  a  shoot,  to  germinate;  (past) 
shot,  (past  part.)  shot;  shoot'-ing,  shoot'-er.  A  shoot, 
ing-box.  A  shooting-stick,  a  tapering  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  for  driving  up  the  quoins  in  the  "  chase."  A  shoot- 
ing star,  a  meteor  called  "  a  falling  star." 

Old  English  scedt[an],  past  sceat,  sc4t,  or  sc6t,  past  part,  scoten  or 
scedt[ian],  past  sceotode,  past  part,  scetitod;  scedta,  scedtung,  or 
sctitung,  shooting. 

Shop,  a  placo  where  goods  are  sold  by  retail,  a  building  in  which 
mechanics  work,  to  visit  shops  for  the  purchase  of  goods  ; 
shopped  (1  syl.);  shopp'-ing  (It.  i.),  visiting  shops...,  iho 
act  of  visiting  shops...  Shoppings,  articles  purchased  l>y 
visiting  shops  for  the  purpose  of  buying  goods.  Shop', 
bill,  shop  bill'-head.  Shop'-board,  -bord,  a  counter. 
Shop'-book.  Shop'-keeper.  Shop'-man,  plu.  shop'-men, 
(fern.)  shop'-woman*  plu.  sho-p'.women,  -wim"n,  one  who 
attends  to  the  shop.  Shop'-lifter,  one  who  steals  from  a 
shop ;  shop'-lifting,  stealing  from  a  shop,  Shop'-walker, 
-waw'.ker,  one  who  walks  about  a  shop  to  direct  customers 
where  to  go,  to  see  that  they  nre  served,  and  to  attend 
to  their  inquiries.  To  talk  shop,  to  use  phrases  or  words 
peculiar  to  one's  trade  or  profession. 

•»   Old  English  scypen,  a  stall ;  sceoppa,  a  clepOt  or  treasury. 

"  Shop-lifter,"  Gothic  hlifan  to  steal,  hliflus  a  thief ;   Lat.  Kvo,  to 
rid  one  of  a  thing :  as  ego  hoc  te  fasce  levabo  (Virg.  Eel.  ix.  Gf>). 

Shore  (1  syl.),  the  coast  (land  contiguous  to  a  river  is  its  bank), 
a  stanchion  (either  shore  or  shoar),  a  sewer,  to  ]\rop 
.with  shores  or  shoars,  (old  past  tense  of  shear);  shored 
(1  syl.),  shor'-ing.  Shore'-less,  Bea-shore. 

"  Shore"  [of  the  seal,  Old  Eng.  score  (fro/a  scoren,  divided,  separated). 
"  Shore"  (a  prop),  Spanish  escora,  v.  escorar,  to  wedge  or  prop. 
"  Shore"  (a  sewer),  a  corrupt  contraction  of  issuer,  v.  issue. 

Short,  (comp.)  short'-er,  (super.)  short'-est,  not  long,  crisp. 

The  shorts  (Stock  Exchange),  dealers  deficient  in  those 
stocks  which  they  have  undertaken  to  deliver. 

Shorts  (no  sing.),  fine  bran,  a  sort  of  pollard. 

Short'-ly,  short-ness.  Short-cake.  Short-coming,  failure 
of  duty.  Short-dated,  -day'.ted,  [a  bill]  due  soon  after 
its  signature.  Short-drawn.  Short'-hand,  a  system  of 
writing.  Short'-hand  writer,  -rl'.ter.  Short'-head,  -lied, 
a  whale  less  than  a  year  old.  Short'-lived,  llvd.  Short'- 
rib.  Short-sight,  -site,  near-sight ;  short-sighted,  -si' -ted, 
having  near  sight,  not  wise  for  the  future,  inconsiderate ; 
short  sight'ed-ness.  Short-spoken,  •spd'.k'n,  abrupt, 
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brusque.  Short-waist'ed.  Short-winded,  -win'.ded,  hflT- 
ing  shortness  of  breath.  Short-witt'ed,  of  small  intellect. 
At  short  notice,  In  short,  briefly.  The  short  and  long 
of  the  matter,  the  gist  of  the  subject.  To  cut  short,  to 
abridge.  To  eat  short,  to  be  crisp.  To  fall  short,  to  be 
deficient.  To  come  short,  to  fail  to  fulfil.  To  sell  short 
(Stock  Exchange),  to  sell  for  future  delivery  what  the 
broker  has  not  in  possession,  but  hopes  to  obtain. 
To  stop  short,  to  cease  before  the  end. 

To  shorten,  shur'.t'n,  to  make  short  (-en  converts  adj.  to 
verbs);  shortened,  shdr'.t'nd;  shorten-ing,  shor'-t'n-inrj, 
making  short,  butter  or  lard  used  to  make  pastry  crisp. 

To  shorten  sail,  to  reduce  the  size  of  sails. 

Old  English  sceort  or  scort;  scovtllc,  scortlice,  or  sceorillce,  shortly; 
scortnys  or  sceortnes,  shortness;  v.  scortian  or  sceortian,  past 
*cortede,,past  part,  scorted. 

Shot,  metal  pellets  for  guns,  reckoning,  a  young  swine. 

Bar  shot,  an  iron  bar  with  a  knob  at  each  end. 

Canister  shot,  a  number  of  small  shot  in  a  canister  or  case. 

Chain  shot,  two  balls  chained  together. 

Grape  shot,  shot  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Langrel,  pieces  of  iron  of  any  shape. 

Red-hot  shot,  shot  discharged  in  a  red-hot  state. 

Round  shot,  balls  of  iron  for  cannons,  and  of  lead  for  guns. 

Small  shot,  shot  for  muskets,  pistols,  &c. 
Shoot,  past  shot,  past  part  shot.     Shoot'-er,  shot'-tower. 
To  shot  the  guns,  to  load  them :  shott'-ed,  shott'-ing  (E.  xi.) 
To  shoot  [the  guns],  to  discharge  them. 
Shotten-harring,  one  that  has  thrown  off  its  spawn.- 

Sceat  or  scot,  quota  of  money  apportioned  to  any  one  individual. 
Scdotian],  to  shoot,  past  sceat,  past  part,  scoten;  sceotend,  a  shooter. 

Should,  Would,  past  tense  of  shall,  mil. 

Both  these  words  are  signs  of  tenses,  and  also 
independent  verbs,  which  stand  in  regimen  with  other 
verbs  without  the  intervention  of  to. 

{  As  a  simple  sign  shall  and  should  are  employed  only 
in  the  first  person  (sing,  and  plu.};  in  the  other  persons 
they  imply  constraint  (moral,  legal,  or  physical). 

Shall  is  used  (in  the  first  person)  as  the  auxiliary  of 
Ihe  future  tenses.  Should  (or  should  with  auxiliaries) 
in  every  tense  of  the  conditional  or  subjunctive  mood. 

§  As  a  simple  sign  will  and  would  are  employed  only  in 
the  second  and  third  person  (sing,  and  plu.);  in  the  first 
person  they  imply  intention  or  inclination. 
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Will  is  used  (in  the  second  and  third  person)  as  the 
auxiliary  of  the  future  tenses.  Would  (or  -would  with 
auxiliaries)  in  every  tense  of  the  condit.  or  subj.  mood. 

The  great  difficulty  of  these  words  consists  in  thi? ;  as  independent 
verbs  they  are  used  in  every  person :  thus 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you     -       -       -       •  )  signs  of  the  future 
He  for  they)  will  be  glad  to  see  you    •       -  f  tense. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  you,  if. . , .      •       - )  signs  of  the  present 
He  (or  they)  would  be  glad  te  tee  you,  if...  f         condition. 
I  will  do  it.    We  will  cme  to-morrow       -    (promise). 
He  shall  do  it.     They  shall  come  to-morrcr--\    (promise). 
I  would  if  I  could.    We  would  come  i* . ...    (willingness). 
He  should  do  it.    They  should  come  if'....    (duty,  promise). 
Used  as  independent  verbs : 
§  I  will  that  thou  give  rne  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger  [I 

desire  or  wish]  (Mark  vi.  25). 

Jesus  said :  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole'  [Is  it  your  desire]  (Jn.  v.  6). 
Let  her  go  whitber  she  will  [wishes]  (Deut.  xxL  14). 
Whoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely  ( Rev.  xxii.  17). 
Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life  [you  are  not 

willing,  not  desirous]  (John  v.  40). 

I  What  I  would  I  do  not,  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do  (Rom.  vii.  15). 
Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not  [dost  not  desire]  (Heb.  x.  5). 
They  would  none  of  my  counsel  [they  desired]  (Prov.  i.  30). 
Whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive,  and 

whom  he  would  he  set  up,  &c.  (Dan.  v.  19). 
Shall,  Should,  independent  verb. 
/  shall  come  to-morrow  (promise,  moral  compulsion). 
I>>4  shall  come  to-morrow  (promise). 
He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved  (promise). 

In  questions,  "shall"   in  the  first  person  denotes  doubt.     In  the 
second  person  demands  the  intention  of  the  person  addressed. 
In  the  third  person  asks  permission. 
Shall  I  write  to  him  [or  shall  I  not]  ?  (doubt). 
Shall  you  write  an  answer  ?  (is  it  your  intention). 
Shall  he  write  it  out  for  you  ?  (is  tha-t  your  wish). 
Commands  and  predictions,  as  well  as  promises,  are  expressed  by 

shall,  because  they  are  of  the  nature  of  obligations, 
^f  IN  DEPENDENT  SENTENCES. 

f  In  dependent  sentences  Shall  and  Will  follow  the  present  (indefinite 
and  incomplete)  and  the  future  (indefinite).    Should  and  Would 
follow  the  past  tenses  and  the  present  (complete). 
Present  (indefinite)—  Shall,  Will— 

I  fear       .....       I  shall  be  too  late. 
I  fear       .....       He  will  be  too  late. 

Future  (indefinite) — 

If  you  will  send  me  the  book        I  shall  be  glad. 
If  you  will  do  so     -       -       -       You  will  much  oblige  me. 

Present  (incomplete) — 

I  am  thinking         ...       We  shall  be  too  late. 
X  am  thinking         ...       They  will  arrive  to-morrow. 
|      Present  (complete) —  Should,  Would — 

He  has  promised  me  a  long  time   That  I  should  succeed  him. 
I  have  long  desired         -       -       That  you  would  join  our  club. 

Past  (indefinite) — 

I  knew     -       -        -     „  -       -       That  we  should  be  too  late. 
I  knew  •  That  he  (you)  would  be  too  late. 
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Past  (complete) — 

I  had  hoped    -       -        That  I  should  have  had  the  appointment. 
I  had  hoped    -       -         That  you  would  have  had  the  appointment. 

Past  (incomplete)— 

He  was  fearing  I  should  not  come. 

I  was  fearing  ....       You  would  not  come. 
If  (1)  Contingent  willingness  in  both  clauses. 

All  Persons — WILL  followed  by  WILL  or  WOULD. 

WOULD  followed  by  WILL  or  WOULD. 
IT  (2)  Promise  based  on  a  contingent  uncertainty. 

1st  Person— SHOULD  followed  by  WILL  or  WOULD. 

(Modern)  AM  followed  by  WILL. 
2nd  and  3rd  Persons— SHOULD  followed  by  SHALL  or  SHOULD. 

(Modern)  Is  or  ARE  followed  by  SHALL  or  SHOULD. 
EXAMPLES  : 

1.  §  I  will,  if  you  will  (or  would)  let  me. 

He  will,  if  you  will  (or  would)  let  him. 
They  will,  if  you  will  (or  woukl)  let  them. 
§  I  would,  if  you  will  (or  would)  let  me. 
They  would,  1'f  you  will  (or  would)  let  them. 

2.  §  If  I  should  be  in  town  to-morrow  I  will  call  and  see  you. 

If  I  should  be  in  town  to-morrow  I  would,  call....  (it  is  not  likely 

I  shall  be). 
Should  I  be  in  town  to-morrow  I  will  (or  woukl)  call ....  (it  is  not 

likely  I  shall  be). 

(ModernJ  If  I  am  in  town  to-morrow  I  will  call  and  see  you. 
§  If  you  should  be  in  town  to-morrow  you  shall  fetch  it. 
Should  you  be  in  town  to-morrow  you  shall  see  the  house. 
(Modern)  If  he  is  in  town  to-morrow  he  shall  fetch  it. 

If  you  are  in  town  to-morrow  you  shall  see  the  house. 
"Will,"  "Would,"  Old  Eng.  will[an],  to  wish,  past  loolde,  would. 
"Would"  (when  it  is  present  or  future)  is  a  corruption  of  our  native 

verb  wolen ;  present  wol,  preserved  in  won't  (wo' -n't). 
"Will"  (to  bequeath),  Old  Eng.  wlln[ian\,  p.  wilnode,  p.p.  wilnod. 
(It  is  not  the  verb  will[ari\,  to  wish,  which  forms  the  auxiliary.) 
"Shall,"   "Should,"  Old  Eng.   sceal[an]  =  sheal    to   compel,   past. 
sceolde  =  sheold-e,  scolde  =  sholde. 

KRRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

Philip,  how  would  you  like  to  go  to  St  John's  ?    I've  no  doubt  I  can 

get  you  a  chance.    But  in  what  capacity  would  I  go?  [should]  (The 

Gilded  Age,  p.  154). 
I  would  like  him  better  to  be  angry  than  indifferent ;  and  yet  would 

I it  would  be  very  dreadful  [should]  (Too  Soon  ii.  1). 

Suppose  it  had  been  otherwise,  would  I  have  been  held  responsible 

for  the  failure?  [should]  (Never  Again). 
I  am  back,  but  too  much  fatigued  to  come  to  you  at  the  office,  as  I 

would  have  liked  to  have  done  [I  should  like  to.. ..]  (The  Times). 
I  told  Mr.  Reuter  that  I  would  not  feel  justified  in  giving  up  existing 

arrangements  [should]  (Jos.  Orant,  Newspaper  Press  ii.  328). 
I  would  be  glad  to  recover  the  tune  "Welcome  Hatne,  my  Dearie" 

[should]  (Memoirs  ofR.  Chambers,  by  William). 
I  should  very  much  have  liked  to  see  young  Butts  [I  should  very 

much  like  to  have  seen]  (Tichborne  Trial). 
The  claimant  had  to  sell  his  ring.    How  I  should  have  liked  to  have 

seen  it  [How  I  should  like  to.. ..]  (Tichborne  Trial). 
I  certainly  should  have  liked  to  have  had  a  little  conversation  with 

Mr.  Glyn  [should  like  to ]  (Tichborne  Trial). 

In  the  last  three  examples  "like"  expresses  a  desire  begun  in  time 

gone  by  and  still  existing. 
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Shoulder,  shuwl'.der.    Soldier,  sijwl'.djer. 

Shoulder,  the  joint  connecting  the  arm  to  the  trunk,  the 
fore-leg  of  a  quadruped,  a  prominence,  a  support,  to  put 
on  the  shoulder,  to  bear  on  the  shoulder,  to  push  with 
the  shoulder;  shouldered,  shdwl'.dcrd;  shoul'deriiag. 

Shoul'der-belt,  shoul'der-blade ;  shoulder  .knot,  -not; 
shoul'der-strap.  Shoulder  of  mutton,  shoulder  of  lamb, 

To  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  do  your  best  to  over* 

come  an  obstacle.     Shoulder  arms. 
Old  English  sculder;  German  sdMlter. 

Shout,  an  outcry,  a  hallooing,  to  cry  aloud,  to  halloo ;  shout'-ed 

(llule  xxxvi.),  shout'-ing,  shout'-er. 
Welsh  ysgethru,  to  iterate  (ysgeth,  a  dart). 

Shove,  shuv,  a  push,  a  thrust,  to  push,  to  thrust;    shoved, 
shfivd;  shov-ing  (R.  xix.),  shuv'. ing ;  shov'-er,  shuv'.er. 
To  shove  past,  to  shove  by,  to  thrust  aside ;  to  shove  off. 
Old  Eng.  scedf,  v.  sctif[an]  or  sceof[an\,  past  scedf,  past  part.  sc.ofen. 

Shovel,   shuv'. el,  a  scoop,  a  sort  of  spade,  to  use  a  shovel; 

shovelled,  shuv'. eld ;  shov'el.ing,  shov'el-er. 
Shov'elful,  plu.  shovelfuls  (not  shovelful),  two  or  three 
shovelfuls,  that  is,  a  shovelful  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
but  two  or  three  shovels-Jul  means  two  or  three  shovels 
all  full;  shovel-board,  -lord,  a  game;  shovel-hat,  a  hat 
turned  up  at  the  brim  worn  by  dignified  clergymen. 
Old  English  scobl,  scofl,  or  sceofl;  German  schaufel. 

Show,  exhibition,  display,  to  point  out,  to  display,  to  exhibit ; 

showed  (1  syl.),  show'-ing,  past  part,  shown. 
Show'-y,  show'i-ness,  phow'i-ly  (Rule  xi.)    Show7 -bill. 
Show' -bread  (see  Shewj.    Show'-case.    Show-room. 
Show'-man,  plu.  show'-men.     To  show  forth,  to  manifest. 
To  show  off,  to  set  off,  to  display  oneself  with  vanity. 
To  show  up,  to  expose.     Show  of  hands,  hands  raised  up 
to  signify  approval  of  the  question  propounded. 

Old  English  sceawe,  v.  8c£aw[iari],  past  sceawode,  sceawod;  also 
sewtin,  past  sewte  or  sewde,  past  part,  sdwen. 

Shower,  show'.er  (to  rhyme  with  our),  a  fall  of  rain,  a  downfall 
of  anything,  to  pour  down,  to  bestow  liberally;  show'ered 
(2  syl.),  shower-ing,  showering-ly.     Shower-bath. 
Showery,  show'.e.ry ;  show'eri-ness  (Rule  xi.),  shower-less. 
Old  English  sceor  or  scur.    Sure  [shure],  Latin  securus. 
Shrap'nel,  a  sphere  filled  with  musket  balls  and  a  bursting  powder. 
So  called  from  General  Shrapnel,  the  Inventor. 

74-2 
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Shred,  a  strip  of  cloth  for  fixing  fruit-trees  to  walls,  a  fragment, 
to  tear  into  long  strips.     To  mince,  is  to  cut  into  minute 
morsels.    Shredd'-ed,  shredd'-ing  (Itule  i.),  shred'less. 
Shreds  and  patches,  odds  and  ends. 

Old  Eng.  screade,  v.  scread[ian],  past  screadode,  past  part,  screadod. 
Shrew,  a  nagging  vexatious  woman,  a  scold ;   shrew'-ish  (-ish 
added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.); 
Bhrew'ish-ly ;  shrew'ish-ness,  petulance,  ill-temper. 
Shrew'-mouse,  plu.  shrew'-mice,  a  field  mouse  that  lives  on 
insects.    It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  not  a  mouse  at  all. 
(The  "mouse"  belongs  to  the  genus  mus,  the  "shrew"  to  sorex.) 
"Shrew,"  German  schreier,  a  brawler,  v.  schreien,  to  brawl. 
"  Shrewmouse,"  Old  English  screowa  or  screavia. 

Shrewd,  acute,  sagacious,  sharp-sighted ;  shrewd'-ly,  -ness. 

Germ,  beschelen,  to  beshrew,  to  bewitch.    Witches  were  called  shrewd 
or  cunning  women,  and  much  of  their  art  consisted  in  "shrewdness." 

Shriek,  shreek,  a  scream,  to  scream ;  (past)  shruck  or  shrieked, 

shreekd;  shriek-ing,  shreek'— in g;  shriek'-er. 
Welsh  ysgrediio,  to  scream  ;  Norse  skrige,  to  shriek. 
Shrivealty,  shree'.vul.ty,  for  sheriffalty,  the  office  or  jurisdiction 

of  a  sheriff.     (See  Sheriff.) 

Shrift,  the  confession  of  a  person  dying.  (0.  E.  serif t.)  See  Shrive. 
Shrike  (1  syl.),  the  butcher-bird.    (French  pie-gri^che.) 

A  corruption  of  the  Latin  pica  grcccula,  or  Greek  fie. 
Shrill,  (comp.)  shrill'-er,  (super.)  shrill'-est,  acute  in  sound, 

piercing  in  sound;  shrill'-y,  shrill'-ness  (R.  viii.) 
Welsh  grill,  a  creak  or  chirp ;  grilliaw,  to  make  a  shrill  sound. 
Shrimp,    a    horny  crustacean,   a  puny  creature;    shrimp'-er, 

shrimp'-ing,  catching  shrimps ;  shrimp'-net. 
German  schrumpel,  v.  shrumpfen,  to  shrivel ;  Danish  skmmpe. 
A  "  shrimp"  is  a  puny  lobster,  a  puny  [shrivelled-up]  man. 

Shrine  (1  syl.),  a  reliquary,  a  decorated  tomb ;  shrined  (1  syl.)  or 
enshrined'  (2  syl.)  placed  in  a  shrine;  shrln'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Old  Eng.  serin  ;  Germ,  schran  ;  Lat.  scrlnium,  a  coffer ;  Gk.  gr6ne. 
Shrink,  (past)  shrank,  (past  part.)  shrunk  [or  shrunken],  to 

contract,  to  diminish ;  shrink'-ing,  shrlnking-ly,  -er. 
Shrink'-age,  a  fissure  in  clay  caused  by  drying. 
Old  English  scrinc[ari\,  past  scranc,  past  part,  scruncen. 
Shrive    (1   syl.),  to  make  confession  to   a  priest,  to  receive 
absolution  after  confession;   shrived  (1  syl.),  shrlv'-ing, 
(past  part.)  shriven,  shriven;  shrlv'-er,  a  father  confessor. 
Shrift,  confession  to  a  priest  [on  a  death  bed]. 
Observe  the  short  i  in  the  past  part,  shriven. 

Old  English  serif  [an],  past  ge-scrdf,  past  part,  ge-srryfen,  to  shrive ; 
scrift,  a  confession  or  confessor ;  serif t-Wc,  a  confessional. 
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Shrivel,  shriv'.el,  to  shrink  and  wrinkle;  shrivelled,  shrw'.eld; 

shriv'ell-ing  (Kule  iii.,  -EL). 

Old  English  gerifled  or  gerijlod,  shrivelled  or  wrinkled. 
Shroud,  a  dress  for  a  dead  person,  to  dress  in  a  shroud,  to 
conceal,  to  envelop ;  shroud'-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  shroud'-ing, 
ehroud'-less.     Shrouds  (no  sing.)  ropes  forming  a  ladder 
from  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  the  mast-heads  on  each  side. 
Old  English  scr&d,  a  shroud,  clothing. 

Shrove-  ( 1  syl.),  the  past  tense  of  shrive  (q.v.),  but  only  used  in 

Shrove'-tide,  Shrove -Tuesday,  and  Shroving,  slirtf '.vinfj , 

the  festivity  of  Shrove-tide  ("  tide  "  Old  Eng.  tid,  season). 

Shrub,  a  bushy  plant,  a  beverage ;  shrub'-less,  without  shrubs. 

Shrubb'-ery,  plu.  shrubberies,  shrub'.e.riz,  R.  i.  (-ery  [Latin 

postfix],  a  place  for) ;  shrubb'-y,  shrubb'i-ness. 
"  Shrub"  (a  plant),  Old  English  scrob,  scrobb,  or  scrybe. 
"Shrub"  (a  drink),  Arab,  shurb  or  shurbon,  akin  to  "sherbet." 
Shrug,  a  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders  expressive  of  doubt  or 

disapproval;  shrugged  (1  syl.),  shrugg'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Danish  skrugye,  to  stoop ;  skruk-rygget,  hump-backed. 
Shudder,  shud'.der,  a  tremor,  a  quiver,  to  quake  with  fear  or 
cold;  shuddered,  sMd.derd;  shudder-ing,  shuddering-ly. 
German  scliauder,  shuddering ;  schaudern,  to  shudder. 
Shuffle,   shiif.f'l,  a    mingling,   an    evasion   of  the  truth,  an 
irregular  gait,  a  step  in  dancing,  to  mingle  [cards],  to 
evade  the  truth,  to  make  a  shuffle  with  the  feet ;  shuffled, 
shiif.f'ld;  shuffling,  shuf  fling-ly ;  shuffler,  shu/'Jler. 
To  shuffle  off,  to  get  out  of  an  engagement  or  duty  in  an 

underhand  manner,  to  get  rid  of  awkwardly. 
To  shuffle  up,  to  put  things  together  confusedly. 
Old  English  syfeling  (syfe  or  sife,  a  sieve),  not  shove  with  diminutive. 
Shumac,  an  erroneous  spelling  of  sumach  (q.v.) 
Shun,  to  avoid ;  shunned  (1  syl.),  shunn'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

Old  Eng.  scun[iari],  past  scunode,  past  part,  scunod,  scunung, 
Shunt  (railway  term),  to  shift  a  carriage,  &c.,  from  one  line  of 

rails  to  another;  shunt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  shunt'-ing. 
A  contraction  of  shun-it,  amalgamated  into  shun't. 
Shut,  (past)  shut,  (past  part.)  shut,  to  cloge ;  shutt'-ing  (R.  i.) 
Shutt'-er,  a  cover  for  a  window;  shuttered,  shut'.t'rd,  fur- 
nished with  shutters.     To  shut  in,  To  shut  out,  To  shut 
off,  To  shut  up,  to  close,  to  confine,  to  terminate. 
Old  Eng.  scittan  or  scyttan,  to  shut  or  lock  up  (scyttel,  a  lock  or  bolt). 
Shuttle,  shut'.t'l,  an  instrument  used  in  weaving  for  shooting 
the  thread  through   the  warp;    shuttle-box,   a  box  to 
receive  the  shuttle  after  it  has  run  through  the  warp ; 
shuttle-race ;  shuttle-cock  (a  corruption  of  shuttle-cork), 
a  cork  stuck  with  feathers  and  beaten  with  a  battledore. 
Old  English  sccathcl  (from  sceat,  shot;  sceotan,  to  shoot). 
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Shy,  (comp.)  shy'-er  or  shi'-er,  (super.)  shy'-est  or  shi'est, 
timid,  to  start  aside  in  fear  [as  a  horse],  to  throw  at  an 
object;  shies  (1  syl.);  shied,  shlde  (1  syl.);  shi'-er  (R.  xi.), 
shy'-ing,  shy'-ly,  shy'-ness.  (Germ,  scheu,  shy,  shyness.) 

"Dry,"  "Shy,"  and  "Sly"  are  unsettled,  especially  in  their  degrees 

of  comparison :  thus 
Dry,  dry'-er,  drtf-est,  dry'-ly,  dry'-ness,  drtf-ing,  dry1 -ish;  and 

dri'-er,  dri'-est,    dri'-ly,  dri'-ness,  dries,  dried. 
Shy,  shy'-er,  shy'-est,  shy'-ly,  shy'-ness,  shy'-ing,  shy'-ish;  and 

shi'-er,  shi'-est,  shi'-ly,  shi'-ness,  shies,  shied. 

Sly,  sly'-er,  sly'-est,  sly'-ly,  sly' -ness;  or,  sli'-er,  sli'-est,  sU'-ly,sli'-ness. 
The  i  (except  before  -ing  and  -ish)  is  the  more  correct  form.  The 
Kule  is,  that  words  ending  in  -y  after  a  consonant,  change  y  into  i 
when  any  suffix  is  added  (except  -ish,  -ism.  -ing,  and  agglutinated 
affixes,  such  as  -hood,  -ship,  -like;  -man,  -woman,  -maid;  -facet!, 
•guard,  -horse,  -bird,  -fold,  &c. :  as  clergy-man,  dairy-maid,  lady- 
bird, sixty-fold,  baby-hood,  body-guard,  &c. 

Si,  see  (in  Music).     This  was  added  (in  the  17th  cent.)  by  Le 
Maire,   a  Frenchman,  to  the  six  notes   of   Guido,  ut 
(subsequently  do),  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la. 
Siberian,  si.bee' .rl.an,  adj.  of  Siberia,  bleak,  northern. 
Sibilant,  sib'.i.lant,  hissing.     Sibilation,  sib'. i.lay". shun.    The 
sibilants,  s  and  z.     "  S  "  has  four  sounds  (1)  s  as  in  sin, 
(2)  z  as  in  rise,  (3)  sh  as  in  sure,  (4)  zh  as  in  pleasure. 
Latin  stbtlans  gen.  slbttanlis,  hissing;  slblldre,  to  hiss. 
Sibyl,  sib' XI,  a  fortune-teller,  a  gipsy,  one  of  the  noted  prophet- 
esses  of  ancient  Greece ;  sibylline,  sib'.i.line,  adj.  of  sibyl. 
Sibyline  books,  certain  books  purchased  of  the  Cumsean 

sibyl  by  Tarquin  the  Proud  (king  of  Rome). 
Latin  slbylla,  stbylllnus;  Greek  sibulla  (stow  buUa[bolla,],  i.e.,  thcou 

bouU,  [one  who  knows]  the  will  or  counsels  of  God. 
Martian  Capella  says  there  were  but  two  sybils,  one  of  which  was  the 
famous  Cumsean  Sibyl.     JElian  says  there  were  four,  but  tradition 
usually  assumes  the  number  to  be  ten ;  and  hence  the  phrase  "an 
eleventh  sibyl  or  second  Cassandra." 

Sic,  sik  (Lat.)    Is  this  right?     So  it  is  in  the  MS.  [although  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  correct],  as  the  Sybils  [sic]  were  ten... 
Siccative,  slk'.M.tw,  that  which  promotes  drying. 

French  siccatif;  Latin  siccdre,  to  dry  up,  to  make  dry. 
Sice,  size,  the  number  six  at  dice.     Size  (1  syl.),  magnitude. 

"Sice,"  Fr.  six;  Lat.  sea;,  six.     "Size,"  contraction  of  assize,  an  old 
statute  regulating  the  measure  and  price  of  commodities. 

Sicilian,  sl.sil' .i.uii,  adj.  of  Sicily,  a  native  of  Sicily. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  the  great  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily 
on  the  eve  of  Easter  Tuesday,  1282. 

Sick,  unwell,  inclined  to  vomit,  weary,  disgusted ;  sick'-ish 
(-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means 
"like");  sick'ish-ly,  sick'ish-ness.  Sick'-ly,  sickli-ness 
(R.  xi.);  sick'ness,  pin.  sicknesses  (one  of  the  few  words 
in  -ness  which  have  a  plural.  About  1400  have  none). 
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Sick'-bed;  sick-headache,  -hed'-ake;  sick'-list;  heart'-sick. 
The  sick,  those  not  well  collectively  considered. 

Sicken,  sik"n  (-en  converts  adj.  to  verbs),  to  droop  prior  to 
an  illness,  to  make  disgusted,  to  languish;  sickened; 
sickening,  sWn.ing ;  sickening-ly ;  sicken-er,  sik'.'ner. 

Old  English  sic,  side,  sedc,  sedc,  or  sec,  sedcnes  sickness,  v.  ticliiari]  or 
scecl[ian],  past  soeclode,  past  part,  sceclod. 

Gickle,  Scythe,  slk"l,  slthe. 

Sickle,  a  reap  hook.    It  has  a  short  handle  for  one  hand, 

and  the  blade  is  curved  like  a  hook,  the  edge  being  iu 

the  inside  or  shorter  curve  of  the  blade. 
Scythe  has  a  long  handle  for  both  hands,  and  a  long  blade 

slightly  curved,  the  edge  of  the  blade  being  in  the  inside 

or  shorter  curve  also. 

"Sickle,"  Old  Eng.  siccl  or  sicol;  Lat.  Simla,  a  sickle  (sfco,  to  cut). 
"Scythe,"  Old  Eng.  sithe.    The  y  is  a  blunder,  sythe  means  "lately." 

Side  (1  syl.),  the  margin,  edge,  a  party,  descent,  &c.,  &c. 

To  side  with,  to  join  one  party  in  opposition  to  another; 

sid-ed,  si' .tied;  sid-ing  (Rule  xix.),  si'. ding. 
Sider,  si'.der.    Cider,  si'.der. 

Sider,  one  on  a  pai'ticular  side :  as  an  out-sider. 

Cider,  a  beverage  made  from  apples.     (French  cidre.) 
Side'-arms,  weapons  worn  at  the  side,  as  a  sword,  £c. 
Side'-board,  -bord,  a  piece  of  furniture  for  one  side  of  a 

room.     Side'-cut,  an  indirect  blow.     Side'.dish. 

Side'-glance.     Side'-long,  oblique,  not  directly  in  front. 
Side'-pocket.    Side'-posts.     Side'-saddle,  for  ladies. 
Sides' -man  or  side'.nian,  plu.  -men,  an  officer  in  a  church 
fo  assist  strangers  to  a  sitting  and  aid  the  Churchwardens. 
Side'-table.     Side'-view,  -vu.    Side'-walk,  -waivk. 
Side'-ways  (better  side'-wise)  adv.,  on  one  side. 
Side'-wind.     By  the  side  of,  close  to.    Side  by  side. 
To  choose  sides.     To  take  sides.     To  select  sides. 
Old  English  side;  stde-todh,  side- wall ;  side- wise,  side- wise. 

Sidereal,  sl.dee'.re.fJ,  pertaining  to  the  stars,  containing  stars, 

starry,  measured  by  the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars. 
Side'real  day  =  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
Side'real  year,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  sun's 

leaving  any  fixed  star  and  his  return  to  it  again. 
Side'real  heavens,  the  starry  heavens. 
Latin  $W£r$us,  s'uUralis  (sldus  gen,  aldtrit,  a  star). 
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Slder-,  sidero-  before  cons.  (Gk.  prefix),  iron.    (Gk.  sidSros,  iron.) 
Siderite,  eid'.e.nte,  sparry  iron  ore  (-ite,  fossil,  ore). 

Greek  side'ros,  iron,  containing  iron,  made  of  iron. 
Sidero-graphy,  sid'.e.rog".ra.fy,  the  art  of  engraving  on 

steel.     (Greek  sideros  grapho,  I  engrave  on  iron.) 
Sidero-lite,  sid'.e.ro.lite,  a  meteoric  stone. 

Greek  sfd4ro-[s'i&&ros]lithos,  iron-stone. 
Sidero-mancy,    sid'.e.ro.man'.sy,    divination    by    burning 

straw,  &c.,  on  red-hot  iron.     (Gk.  manteia,  divination.) 
Sidero-scope,  sid'.e.ro.skr>pe,  an  instrument  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  iron  in  substances. 

Greek  stctero-[sW8ros]s/«!i>£o,  I  behold  [the  presence  of]  iron. 
Sidle,  si'.d'l,  to  move  sidewise,  to  push  [through  a  crowd]. 
To  sidle  up  to  one,  to  creep  up  to  one  little  by  little. 
Sidled,  si'.d'ld;  sidling,  si'.dling ;  sidler,  sl'.dler. 
A.  verb  formed  of  the  word  side.    Old  English  side. 
Siege,   seedge,  investment  of  a  town ;    v.  besiege,  be.secdgc', 

to  invest  a  town ;  besieged'  (2  syl.),  besieging  (R.  xix.) 
Siege'-train.     To  raise  a  siege,  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
Old  Eng.  sige;  Fr.  siege  (Lat.  sedere,  to  sit  down  [before  the  walls]). 
Sierra,  se.er'rah,  a  ridge  of  peaked  mountains. 

Span,  sierra,  a  saw,  referring  to  the  saw-like  appearance  of  the  peaks. 
Siesta,  sc.es'. tah,  a  mid-day  or  after-dinner  nap. 

Span,  siesta,  v.  sestear,  to  take  a  siesta.    Mfinage  and  Eochefort  say : 
du  latin  sexto,  \hora],  parce  que  la  sieste  se  faisait  chez  les  Komaina 
a  la  sixiSme  heure,  qui  est  leur  midi. 
Sieve,  siv  (not  seev),  a  riddle,  a  bolter,  a  measure. 

Sift,  to  shake  through  a  sieve ;  slft'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  sift'-ing, 

sift'ing-ly,  sift'-er.     (Old  Eng.  sife,  or  sijfe,  v.  si/i[a?i].) 

Sigh,  si,  a  deep-drawn  and  audible  respiration,  to  heave  a  sigh ; 

sighed,  side ;   sigh-ing,  si'. ing ;   sighing-ly ;   sigh'-er. 
Old  English  sic[ari]  and  seaf[iari],  n.  siccet. 

Sight.     Site.     Cite  (all  site).    Sighted.     Cited  (both  si',  ted). 
.  Sight,  site,  perception  by  the  eyes,  a  spectacle,  a  small 
aperture  to  look  through,  a  large  number,  to  look  at 
through  a  sight-hole,  to  gain  by  means  of  a  "  sight''  the 
proper  elevation,  &c.;  sight'-ed;  sight-ing,  si'. ting. 
Sight'.less,  sight'less-ly,  sightless-ness. 
Sight-ly,  slte'-ly,  pleasing  to  ths  sight;  sighfli-ness. 
To  come  in  sight.     To  heavtj  in.  sight ;  hove  in  sight. 
At    sight,    on    presentment   for  payment.    A  sight,   an 
unsightly  object.     Sight'-seeing ;  sight-seer,  site'-see.er. 
"I  saw  a  sight  of  men"  (a  vast  number)  has  the  sanction  of  Morte  d' 

Arthur,  where  we  read  of  "a  syght  of  monkes." 
"Sight,"  Old  Eng.  syhth,  ge-sihth,  or  ge-siht,  v.  gc-sihan,  to  see. 
"  Site"  (a  situation),  Lat.  situ*,  a  situation,  "Cite,"  Lat.  cito,  to  quote. 
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Sigillaria,  sidg'M.lair"ri.ah  (in  Geol.),  a  genus  of  fluted  tree- 
stems  in  the  coal-measures  having  seal-like  punctures  (or 
leaf-scaurs)  on  the  ridges.     (Lat.  Sagittarius,  slgillum.) 
Sign,  sine.    Sine  (1  syl.),  a  mathematical  term. 

Sign,  a  symbol,  a  token,  a  wonder,  a  miracle,  a  significant 
gesture,  a  device  [now  limited  to  public  houses,  but  at 
one  time  common  to  shops  generally],  a  zodiacal  cluster, 
to  attach  one's  name  to  a  document,  to  ratify  by  a  signa- 
ture, to  indicate  by  a  gesture;  signed,  sliid;  sign.ing, 
si  .mug ;  sign'-er,  sl'.ner.  Sign-board,  slne'.bord. 
Sign-man'ual.  Sign'-post,  a  pillar  to  support  a  [public- 

house]  sign.     Signs  of  the  Zo'diac. 
Signs  of  the  times,  indications  of  coming  events. 
"Signs of  the  Zodiac":  A'rtes,  Tau'rus,  Gem'ini;  Can'rer,  Le'o,Vir'go; 

Ll'bra,  Scor'pio,  Sagitta'rius  ;  Capricor'nus,  Aqua'rius,  Pis'ces. 
Old  Eng.  segn,  an  ensign  ;  Lat.  signum,  a  sign ;  Dan.  signe,  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.    O.  Eng.  v.  si.gn[ian],  p.  signode,  p.  p.  signed. 
"Sine"  (in  mathematics),  Lat.  sinus;  Fr.  sinus,  a  sine. 

Signal,  sig'.nul,  a  sign  to  give  notice,  memorable,  to  give  notice 
by  signals ;  signalled,  sig'.nald;  sig'nall-ing  (11.  iii.,  -AL), 
sig'nall-er;  sig'nall-ly,  eminently.     Sig'nals. 
(The  "I"  is  doubled  only  with  the  affixes  -ed,  -er,  and  -ingj 
Sig'nal-Ise  (E.  xxxi.),  to  make  signal  or  noted ;  signalised, 

sig' '.nal.lzd ;  signalis-ing  (R.  xix.),  slg'.na.li.zing. 
French  signal,  signaler;  Latin  signum,  v.  signare. 
Signatory,  plu.  -ties,  sig'.na.to.riz,  one  who  signs  a  document. 

Latin  signdtor,  plu.  signatures,  v.  signare,  to  sign. 
Signature,  sig'.na.tchur,  the  name  of  a  person  subscribed  to  a 
document ;  (in  Music),  the  sharps,  flats,  &c.,  placed  after 
the  clef  to  indicate  the  key;  (with  Printers),  the  letter  or 
figure  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  paga  of  each  sheet 
to  mark  the  number  and  order.  (Fr.s  ignature;  Lat.  signare.) 
Signet,  sig'.net.    Cygnet,  slg'.net,  a  young  swan.    (Lat.  cycnus.) 
Signet,  a  seal  used  by  a  sovereign  for  private  purposes. 
Signet-ring,  a  finger-ring  with  a  stone  bearing  one's  crest,  &c, 
Latin  signum,  a  sign ;    signare,  to  sign,  with  -et  diminutive. 
Significant,  sig.mf'i.cunt,  expressing  a  secret  meaning,  impor- 
tant ;     signif'icant-ly.       Significance,     sig.nif'.l.kance ; 
significancy,  slg.nif'.i.kan.sy,  meaning,  force,  &c. 
Signification,  sl.g' '.ni.fi.kay" '.shun.    Significative,  sig.nlf'.i.' 

cay.tiv ;  significative-ly,  significative-ness. 
Significatory,  sfg.nif'.i.ka.t'ry,  betokening. 
Signify,  sig'.ni.fy,  to  mean ;  signifies,  sig'.ni.fize  ;  signified, 

slg'.ni.fide  ;  sig'nify.ing  (Rule  xi.) 

Latin  significant  genitive  signlflcantis,  sirjnlflcantia,  signified  in, 
v.  signifteo  (signum  ficio[facio],  to  make  significant). 
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Signer,  fern,  signora,  seen'.yor,  seen.yo.rah.    Senior,  see'.ni.or. 

Signor,  signora  =  (French),  Monsieur,  Madame,  or  English 
Mr.  and  Sir,  Mrs.  and  Madam  (Miss  is  signorl'nd). 

Senior.  "When  a  son  bears  the  same  name  as  his  living 
father  Serir.  is  added  for  distinction  sake  to  the  father's 
name,  and  Junr.  to  the  son's :  as  Mr.  John  Smith,  Senr. 
(Father),  or  John  Smith,  Esq.,  Sen.,  Mr.  John  Smith, 
Junr.  (Son),  or  John  Smith,  Esq.,  Jjinr.  (It  is  not  usual 
in  private  letters  to  add  Senr.,  but  Junr.  must  be.addid.) 

Signory,  plu.  signoriea  (Eule  xliv.),  seen'.yo.riz,  a  lordship; 

signor-age,  seen'. y or  rage ;  signoral,  seen'.yor  rul. 
These  words  are  spelt  in  divers  ways,  but  the  spelling  given  above  is 
the  best.    Signior,  signiora,  signiory,  signiorage  and  signioral  are 
objectionable,  because  they  are  partly  Italian  and  partly  Latin. 
Similarly  seignior,  seigniora,  seigniory,  seigniorage,  and  seigneurial 
or  seigniorial,  are  still  more  objectionable,  being  partly  Franco- 
Italian  and  partly  Latin. 
Ital.  signore,  signer  a,  signorcggiare  ;  Fr.  seigneur,  seigneurie. 

Sikh  or  Seik,  seek  (of  Hindus.)    Sheik,  sheek  (of  Arab.)    Seek. 
Sikh  or  Stilt,  one  of  the  Sikhs  [a  warlike  people]  of  the 

Punjaub  forming  part  of  our  Indian  empire. 
Sheik,  an  Arab  prince,  head  of  a  Mahometan  religious 

house,  a  preacher  in  a  mosque. 

"  Sikh"  (a  lion).    "Sheik"  (a patriarch).    " Seek,"  0.  E.  s<?c[cm]. 
Silence,  si'-lence,  absence  of  sound,  cessation  of  speaking,  still- 
ness, to  still,  to  appease,  be  quiet!    hold  your  tongue! 
silenced  (2  syl.);  silenc-ing  (Eule  xix.),  si'.len.sing. 
Silent,  si. lent;  si'lent-ly,  silent-ness. 
Latin  stlens  gen.  silentis,  silentium,  v.  sllere,  to  be  silent. 
Silesian,  sl.lee' '.si.an,  adj.  of  Sile'sia,  a  native  of  Silesia. 
Silex,  si'. lex  or  silica,  sil'.i.kah,  flint-earth,  the  chief  ingredient 

of  rock-crystal,  quartz,  flint,  &c. 
Silicon  or  silicium,  sU'.i.kon,  si.lis' '.i.iim,  the  base  of  silex 

or  silica  (an  elementary  substance). 
Silicic  acid,  si.lis'.ik  a  compound  of  silicon  and  oxygen. 
Silicate,  sil'.i.kate,  a  salt  of  silicic  acid  (-ate  denotes  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  an  acid  in  -ic  with  a  base, 
-ic  means  most  highly  oxidised);  silicated,  sil'.l.kii.ted, 
impregnated  with  silica. 

Silicious,  Cilicious  (both  si.lish'.us).   Salacious,  sa.lay'.shiis. 
Silicious  (not  siliceous,  adj.  from  the  Latin  in  -x  are  -iotis 
not  -eous  in  English,  E.  Ixvi.),  flinty.    Silicious  sinter, 
a  deposit  from  springs  holding  silex  in  solution. 
Cilicious,  hairy,  made  of  hair.     (Latin  cittum,  cilicium.) 
Salacious,  lustful.    (Latin  sulax,  gen.  salucis,  sal,  salt.) 
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Silicic,  si.lis'M,  adj.  of  silex  or  silica. 

Silici-calcareous,  si.lis'.i-lMl.'kair'reMs,  consisting  of  silica 

and  calcareous  matter,  cherty. 
Siliciferous,  sW.tsif'.e.rus,  producing  silex. 
Silicify,  si.lis'.i.fy,  to  render  silicious ;  silicifies,  si.Ks'.l.fize  ; 

silicified,  si.Ks'.i.fide  (R.  xi.);  Bilicify-ing,  si.lis' .i.fy .in<j . 
Silicification,  si.lis'.i.fi.hay".shun.    Silicon  (see  above). 

Latin  silex  gen.  stltcis,  flint  stone  ;  Greek  chalix,  gravel-stone. 
"Silicify,"  silex  gen.  stlicis  flcio[l&cio],  to  make  into  silex. 
"Siliferous,"  silex  gen.  sittcis  fdro,  to  produce  silex. 

Silhouette,  sil'.oo.ett,  a  black  profile  or  contour  (either  coloured 

black  or  cut  out  of  black  paper  with  scissors). 
So  called  from  Etienne  Silhouette,  controleur  des  finances  under  Louis 
XV.,  who  made  great  savings  in  the  public  expenditure  of  France. 
Silk,  a  fine  glossy  filament  produced  by  silk-worms,  a  fabric 
made  of  silk  filaments;  silk'-en,  silk'-y,  silk'i-ness  (K.  xi.) 
Silk-gown,  the  dress  badge  worn  in  law-courts  by  a  queen's 
counsel.    Silk'-mercer,  a  dealer  in  silks.     Silk-throwster 
[or  thrower],  one  who  prepares  silk  for  weaving.    Silk- 
weaver,  -wee'.ver.    Silk'-worm. 
Old  English  scolc,  seoloc,  sole,  or  siolc,  seolcen,  scolc-wyrm. 
Sill     SeU.    Cell. 

Sill,  the  basement  or  threshold  of  a  door  or  window  frame. 
"  Sill,"  Old  Eng.  syl.     "  Sell"  (to  vend),  O.  Eng.  sell[an\  or  syll[aii\. 
"  Cell"  (of  a  dungeon,  a  honeycomb,  &c.),  Welsh  eel;  Latin  cello.. 
Sillabub,  sil'.la.bitb,  a  food  made  of  cream  and  wine. 

French  sillabub  [du  vin,  du  cidre,  et  du  lait]  (Spiers,  p.  544). 
Silly,    (comp.)    sill'i-er,    (super.)    siH'i-est,   foolish;    silli-ly; 

silli-ness  (Rule  xi.)  sil'.li.ness.     Scilly,  sil'.ly  [isles]. 
"Silly,*'  Germ,  selig,  holy,  blessed,  happy.    Hence  the  infant  Jestif! 
is  called  "  the  harmless  silly  babe,"  and  sheep  are  "silly  sheep." 
As  the  "holy"  are  easily  taken  in  by  worldly  cunning,  silly  came 
to  signify  yullable  and  foolish.    (See  Simple.) 

"Scilly"  [isles],  a  corrupt  contraction  of  the  Phojn.  cassiterides,  tin- 
islands.    fCassiteri,  'ssiteri,  'ssiri,  sciUyJ 

Silt  (not  silth),  granulated  stones  scraped  from  roads,  fine  mud 
collected  at  estuaries.    To  silt  up,  to  choke  up  or  obstruct 
with  accumulated  silt;  silt'-ed,  silt' -ing. 
Old  Eng.  sylh  or  syll,  a  plough.    Silt  is  ploughed-np  surface-soil. 
Silurian,  si.lu'.rtan  (in  Geol.),  the  fossiliferous  strata  between 

the  Cambrian  schists  and  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone. 
The  name  was  given  to  these  strata  by  Sir  Koderick  Murchison 
because  he  worked  them  out  in  that  part  of  England  and  South 
Wales  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Silures. 

Silva.     Silvas.     Silver  (see  below). — Silva.     Flora.    Fauna. 
Silva,  sil'.vah,  the  forest  trees  of  any  country  or  district. 
Flora,  fid'. rail,  all  the  plants  peculiar  to  a  country. 
Fauna,  faiv'.nah,  all  the  animals  peculiar  to  a  country. 
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Silvas,  sil'.vdhz.    Pampas,  pam'.pahz.    Llanos,  Idh'.noze. 
Silvas,  the  woodland  region  of  the  great  South  American 

plain  luxuriant  with  primeval  forest-growth. 
Pampas,   the    vast   treeless   plains    of   South   America 

pastured  by  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses. 
Llanos,  the  flat  treeless  plains  along  the  banks  of  the 

Orinoco  in  South  America. 

"  Silva,"  Lat.  silva  or  sylva,  a  wood ;  Gk.  TiuU,  a  wood,  a  forest. 
"  Flora,"  Lat.  Flora,  goddess  of  flowers,  hence  flowers  generally. 
"  Fauna,"  Lat.  Faunus,  one  of  the  woodland  deities  of  ancient  Home. 
"Silvas,"  Lat.  silva,  a  wood.     "Pampas,"  Peru,  pampa,  a  field. 
"Llanos,"  Span,  lldno,  a  level  tract  of  land,  a  Hat. 

Silver,  sll'.ver,  a  precious  metal,  to  cover  with  silver.  Silver 
articles  for  domestic  uses  and  those  coated  with  silver  or 
in  imitation  of  silver  go  by  the  general  name  of  Plate. 

To  silver,  silvered  (2  syl.),  also  called  plated,  pld'.ted; 
silver-ing  or  plat-ing,  pla'.ting ;  silvery,  sll'.ve.ry. 

Silver-smith,  a  dealer  in  silver  and  plated  goods. 

Fulmina'ting  silver,  an  explosive  compound  prepared  from 
the  oxide  of  silver  and  ammonia. 

German  silver,  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc. 

Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  born  to  luck. 

Silver  wedding,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  one's  wed- 
ding-day, when  (in  Germany)  the  woman  has  a  silver 
•wreath  presented  to  her.  A  golden  wedding,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary,  when  the  wreath  is  of  gold. 

Old  Eng.  seolfer,  seolfor,  sylfor,  silfer,  or  sillier,  seolferen;  seolfering, 
silvering;  seolfer-smith ;  sylfren,  made  of  silver. 

Simia,  plu.  simias,  sim'.i.ah,  slm'.i.e,  the  systematic  word  for 

apes  and  monkeys;  Bimious,  sim'.i.us,  adj.  of  simia. 
Latin  sfania,  an  ape  (slmus,  Greek  slmos,  flat-nosed). 
Similar,  slm'.i.lar,  like;  sim'ilar-ly,  in  like  manner. 
Similarity,  phi.  similarities,  sim'.i.lar"ri.tiz. 
Latin  sfmttaris,  slmttarltas  (stmttis,  Greek  hdmalds,  like). 
Simile,  sim'.i.le,  plu.  similes,  sim'.i.leez  (v.  Parable),  a  direct 
parallel  between  two  essentially  different  sets  of  actors, 
either  drawn  out  in  words  or  suggested  to  the  imagina- 
tion :  as  a  busy  city  compared  to  a  bee-hive. 
Similitude,  si.mil'.i.tude,  resemblance. 
Latin  slmttis,  simile,  stmttiiudo  (Greek  hdmdlds,  like). 
Sim'mer,  to  keep  near  boiling  point;    simmered,  sim'.merd; 

simmer-ing.     (?  Greek  ziimd,  v.  zumod,  to  ferment.) 
Simony,  sim'.o.ny,  buying  church  preferment  for  personal  pre- 
sentation, giving  or  receiving  money  for  church  prefer- 
ment; simoniacal,  sim'.o.nl".a.lcal  (adj.);  simoni'acal-ly. 
FronflSimon  [Magus],  who  offered  money  for  the  "gift  of  miracles." 
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Eimoom,  st.moom'  or  Samiel,  say'.miM. 

Simoom,  a  hot  suffocating  wind  laden  with  sand  from  the 

deserts  of  Arabia  or  Africa.  (Arab.  samdm,samma,  to  poison.) 

Sim'per,  an  affected  smile,  to  smile  affectedly ;  sim'pered  (2  syl.); 

sim'per-ing,  sim'pering-ly,  sim'per-er. 
Welsh  simp,  a  flutter,  v.  simplaw ;  simer,  levity ;  simera,  to  dally. 
Simple,  sim'.p'l,  not  complex,  elementary,  artless,  true  to  nature ; 
(comp.)  sim'pler,  (super.)  sim'plest,  sim'ply,  simple-ness. 
Simplicity,  swi-pKs'.Z.ty.    Simple-hearted,  -Uar'.ted;   sim- 
ple-minded, simple-minded-ness.     Simple  equation. 
Simplify,  sim'.pll.fy,  to  make  plain  and  easy;    simplifies, 

sim'.pli.fize ;  simplified,  sim'.pli.fide ;  sim'plify-ing. 
Simplification,  sim' '  .pll.fi.kay" '.shun,  making  easy. 
Simpleton,  sim'.p'l.ton,  a  silly  person. 

Latin  simplex  gen.  simpltcis,  simpllcttas,  simplus  (sine  plica,  without 
a  fold).  Duplicity  is  duplex  plica,  a  double  fold.  Thought 
without  a  fold  is  mere  childishness.  It  is  "tortuity  of  thought" 
which  constitutes  wisdom.  A  simpleton  is  one  whose  thoughts 
are  just  as  they  arise,  without  reflection  or  "fold." 

Simulate,  sim'.u.late.    Dis-simulate,  dis.sim'.u.late. 
Simulate,  to  pretend  to  be  what  you  are  not. 
Dissimulate,  to  pretend  not  to  be  what  you  really  are. 
Simulat-ed,  slm'.u.ld.ted;  sim'ulat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  sim'u- 

lating-ly,  sim'ulat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Simulation,  sim'.u. lay  ".shun.     Dissim'ulation. 
Latin   stmittdtio,  simulator,  stmilldre,    dissimulatio,   dissimulator, 
dissimidare.      "Simulo"  (slnMis,  like  [what  you  are  notj),  but 
"  dissimulo"  (dissimllis,  unlike  [what  you  are]). 

Simultaneous,  slm'.til.tay".n%.us,  synchronous,  at  the  same  time ; 
simulta'neous-ly,  simulta'neous-ness. 

Simultaneity,  sim'.ul.ta.nee".i.ty,  synchronism. 
French  simultant,  simultaneity  (Latin  simul,  at  the  same  time). 
Sin,  transgression,  either  omission  of  one's  duty  to  God,  or  com- 
mission of  some  act  forbidden  by  God,  to  violate  God's 
law;  sinned,  slnd;  sinn'-ing  (R.  i.),  sinning-ly,  slnn'-er, 
sin'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  sinful-ly,  sinful-ness,  wickedness; 
sin'-less,  sinless -ly,  sinless-ness,  freedom  from  sin. 

Actual  sin,  ak'.tchu.al...,  personal  violation  of  God's  law. 

Deadly  sin,  ded'.ly...,  one  of  the  seven  sins:  viz.,  murder, 
lust,  covetousness,  gluttony,  pride,  envy,  and  idleness. 

Mortal  sin,  same  as  deadly  sin.     (Rom.  Cath.  dogma.) 

Orig'inal  sin,  the  taint  which  man  inherits  as  the  offspring 
of  disobedient  Adam  his  federal  head. 

Venial  sin,  ve'.ni.ul...,  a  sin  not  "deadly,"  but  pardonable. 

Old  Eng.  sin,  syn,  or  si/nn,  v.  syn^gian],  past  synode,  p.  part,  synod; 
synlic,  sinful;  synfult;  synleas,  sinless  (synnig  [sinny],  obsolete}. 
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Sinaitic,  sl.na.it' 'M,  adj.  of  Mt.  Sinai,  given  from  Mt.  Sinai. 
Sinapis,    sin.u'.pis,    the  mustard  genus  of  plants;    sinapism, 

sin'.a.pizm,  a  poultice  of  mustard  and  vinegar. 
Sinapisine,  sm.a'.pi.sm,  a  principle  found  in  mustard  seed. 
Latin  stnapis  (Greek  sinepi),  stnapismus,  made  of  mustard. 
Since  (1  syl.),  from  the  time  when,  from,  ago,  seeing  that,  inas- 
much as.    Ever  since,  without  cessation. 
"Since"  (from  the  time  when,  adv.),  O.  Eng.  si?!,,  sith,  or  siththan. 
"Since"  (seeing   that,    inasmuch   as),    Old   Eng.    sith   or   sithen. 
Sithence  was  used  for  since  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

Sincere,  sin.seer',  honest,  genuine,  truthful ;  (comp.)  sincer'-er, 

(super.)  sincer'-est,  sincere'-ly;    sincere'-ness. 
Sincerity,  sm.ser'ri.ty.     (Latin  sincerus,  sinceritas.) 

Sine  cera,  without  wax.    The  ancient  Romans  wrote  on  parchment 
the  testaments  which  they  had  no  intention  of  altering,  but  on 
tablets  covered  with  wax  what  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent, 
hence  a  testament  written  sine  cera  was  genuine  and  truthful,  but 
the  labulce  cerate  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  the  wax  could  be 
effaced  and  something  else  written  at  any  moment.     Two  other 
suggestions  are  :  Honey  sine  cera,  from  which  all  the  wax  has  been 
carefully  extracted,  hence  unadulterated  ;  or  Pottery  sine  cera,  in 
allusion  to  the  Roman  custom  of  hiding  flaws  in  pottery  with  wax, 
hence  genuine  or  what  its  appearance  bespeaks. 
Sine  (1  syl.)     Sign,  sine.    Sine,  sl'.ne  (2  syl..  see  below). 
Sine,  a  trigonometrical  term.    Versed  sine,  verst... 
Sign,  a  symbol,  an  indication,  to  subscribe  one's  name,  etc. 
"  Sine,"  Fr.  sinus;  Lat.  sinus.    "  Sign,"  O.  Eng.  segen;  Lat.  signum. 
Sine-,  sl'.ne-  (Latin  prefix),  without.     Only  one  example  exists. 
Sine-cure,  si'.ne.kure.    Cynosure,  sl'.no.shure. 
Sinecure,  official  pay  without  official  work. 
Cynosure,  the  pole-star  or  the  star  in  the  tail  of  the  "4og." 
Sine  die,  sl'.ne  di'.e,  [adjourned]  indefinitely,  i.e.,  dismissed. 
Sine  qua  non,  si'. fie...,  an  indispensable  thing  or  condition. 
"Sinecure,"  Latin  sine  cura,  [wages]  without  a  charge  or  work. 
"Cynosure,"  Latin  cynOsura  (Greek  kunos  our  a,,  [a  star  in]  the  tail 

of  the  "dog,"  that  is,  the  lesser  bear). 
Sinew,  sin'nu,  a  tendon  to  unite  a  muscle  to  a  bone. 
Sinews  (no  sing.),  sin'nuze,  strength,  vigour,  nerve. 
Sinew-y,  sinewi-ness  (R.  xi.),  sinew-less.    Sinew-shrunk. 
Old  Eng.  sinewe,  sinue,  sinwc,  sinu,  seonow,  senu,  or  seona. 
Sing,  (past)  sang,  (past  p.)  sung.     Singe  (1  syl.),  singed  (1  syl.) 
Sing'-ing,  uttering  vocal  music.    Singe-ing,  scorching. 
Sing'-er,  one  who  sings.    Sing-er,  sm'.djcr,  one  who  singes. 
Sing'-song  (a  ricochet  word,  of  which  we  have  several),  a 

monotonous  half-singing  manner  of  speaking. 
"  Sing,"  Old  English  sing[an],  past  sang,  past  part,  stungen. 
"Singe,"  Old  English  sxng[an],  pant  swnyde,  past  part,  sasnged, 
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Singe,  sinj,  to  scorch.     Sing,  to  utter  vocal  music. 

Singes,   sm'.di/es;    singed,   sinjd;    singe-ing,   sin'. dj ing; 

sing-er,  sin'.djer.  one  who  singes;  but 
Sing,  sings,  sang,  singling;    sing'-er,  one  who  sing.?. 

"Singe,"  Old  English  sceng[ari],  past  scengte,  past  part,  scenged. 
"Sing,"  Old  English  sing[ari],  past  sang,  past  part. 'sunken. 
The  -e  of  singe  and  dye  is  retained  before  -ing  to  distinguish  the 
words  from  sing-ing  and  dy-ing. 

Single,  sin'.g'l.    Cingle,  sin'.g'l,  a  horse-girth. 

Single,  only  one,  unmarried,  to  pick  out ;  singled,  sin.y'hl  ; 

singling,  sin'.gling.     Sing.ly,  sln'.gly.     Sin'gle-ness. 
Singular,  sni'.gu.lar,  unique,  peculiar;  sin'gular.ly. 
Singularity,  plu.  singularities,  sin' .gu.la-r"rl.tiz. 
Singular  Number  (in  Gram.)    Plu'ral  Number. 
§  The  Singular  Number  of  a  noun  denotes  only  one  object. 

The  Plural  Number  denotes  two  or  more  objects, 
i  The  Singular  Number  of  a  verb  is  that  which  is  used  when  a 
single  object  is  its  nominative  case  :  as  /,  tliou,  he,  she,  it,  or 
any  sentence  which  can  be  referred  to  by  the  pronoun  it. 
The  Plural  Number  of  a  verb  is  that  which  is  used  when  more 
than  one  object  is  its  nominative  case  :  as  we,  you,  they,  any 
noun  in  the  plural  number,  more  than  one  noun,  &c. 

Singnlatim,  sin'.gu.lay".tim,  each  article  one  by  one. 
Latin  singulus,  singularis,  sinrjularlta.i,  singiilarius,  singHldtim. 
"  Plural,"  Latin  plurdlis  (plus  gen.  pluris,  more  than  one), 

Sinister,  sm'.is.ter,  inauspicious,  indirect  censure,  on  the  left 

hand  (opposed  to  dexter,  on  the  right  hand). 
Sin'ister-hand'-ed,  left-handed,  unlucky ;  sinister.ly. 
Sinistral,  sm'.is.tral  (in  Conchol.),  the  spiral  of  a  shell  turn- 
ing to  the  left.     Sinistrous,  sin'.is.trus,  perverse,  inclined 
to  the  left;  sin'istrous-ly.     (Latin  sinister.) 
Sink,  a  brick  table  on  which  plates  and   dishes  are  washed 
(It  should  be  skeenk),  a  reservoir  for  the  reception  of 
waste  water,  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  water,  to  subside. 
Sink,  (past)  sank,  (past  part.)  sunk,  (adj.)  sunken  or 
sunk,  sink'-ing,  sink'-er.      Sinking-fund,   money   set 
aside  by  government  for  decreasing  the  public  debt. 
To  sink  in,  to  penetrate,  to  become  absorbed. 
"Sink"  (for  washing  crockery),  Old  Eng.  sccvnc  (sccfnc,  a  cup). 
"  Sink"  (to  fall  to  the  bottom),  O.  Eng.  sinc[an],  p.  sane,  p.p.  suncen. 
"Cinque"  (sink),  five:  as  the  cinque  ports  :  viz.,  Hastings,  Romneij, 
Hythe,  Dover,   and  Sandwich  (Winchelsea,  Eye,  and  Seaford 
added  subsequently).    French  cinq,  five. 

Sinter,  sin'.ter,  incrustations  from  silicious  or  calcareous  springs. 
Silicious-sinter,  Calc-sinter,  Pearl  sinter. 
Sinter  and  Tufa.     "Sinter"  has  a  hard  ringing  sound  when  struck 

with  a  hammer.    ' '  Tufa  "  is  porous. 
German  sinter  (sintern,  to  petrify,  to  run  or  trickle  out). 
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Sinuate,  sm'.u.ate.    Insinuate,  in.stn'.u.ate. 

Sinuate  (in  Bot.},  applied  to  leaves  with  a  wavy  edge,  to 
wind    or   wave    in  and    out;     simmt-ed,   sin'.u.a.ted ; 
sin'uat-ing  (Rule  xix.)    Sinuation,  sin' .u.a"  .shun. 
Insinuate,  to  hint,  to  wind  into  favour,  to  edge  in  little  by 

little.    Insinuation,  in.sm'.u.a".shun. 
Sinuous,  sin'. u.us,  wavy ;  sinnous-ly,  sinuous-ness. 
Sinuosity,  plu.  sinuosities  (Rule  xliv.),  sin' .u.os" .i.tiz. 
Sinus,  sl'.nus,  a  hend  or  recess  in  a  coast  or  in  a  bone. 

Lat.  stnuatio,  sfcnuosus,  stnuosttas,  slnudre  (stnus,  a  bay,  a  gulf). 
Sip,  a  very  small  draught,  a  taste  with  the  lips,  to  drink  or 
imbibe   small  quantities  with  the  lips ;    flipped,  slpt ; 
sipp'-ing  (Rule  i.),  sipping-ly,  sipp'-er. 
Sippet,  sip'. it,  toasted  bread  served  with  stews,  <fec. 
Old  English  sip[ari],  past  sipte,  past  part,  siped. 
Siphilis,  sif'tlis  (better  syphilis),  a  disease.     (Gk.  sus  pJiilia.') 

Siphon,  sl'.fon,   a  bent    tube   for  emptying  casks,  vats,  <tc.; 

siphonic,  sl.fon'.ik.    Siphon-barometer. 
Siphon-gauge,  ...gage,  for  gauging  air-pumps. 
Siphonia,  si.fo'.ni.ah,  a  genus  of  fossil  sponges;  siphonife- 
rous,  si'.fo.nif'.e.rus.     (Greek  siplidn) 

Siquis,  si'.Tiwis  (Lat.),  an  announcement  made  in  church  of  the 
intention  cf  a  parishioner  to  offer  himself  for  ordination. 
Si  quis,  if  anyone  [objects,  let  him  speak  to  the  bishop]. 

Sir,  fern,  mad'am.  (As  forms  of  address  these  useful  words  ore 
now  used  only  by  servants,  schoolboys,  and  inferior 
tradespeople.)  They  would  be  very  useful  in  addressing 
strangers  whose  names  are  unknown :  as  Will  you  allow 
me,  Sir  [or  Madam]  to...,  as  the  Fr.  use  Man.  and  Mad. 
Sir,  fern.  lady.  As  a  title,  "  Sir "  is  placed  before  the 
Christian  name  of  a  baronet  or  knight  in  addressing  him, 
and  the  wife  is  called  Lady  with  or  without  the  surname. 
In  the  address  of  letters  and  in  public  announcements, 
Bart,  is  added  after  the  name  of  a  baronet  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  knight:  as  Sir  John  Smith,  Bart,  Lady 
Smith  or  Lady  John  Smith;  Sir  John  Smith,  Lady  Smith 
or  Lady  John  Smith  (for  a  knight). 

In  speaking  to  a  baronet  or  knight' we  put  Sir  before  his  Christian 
name,  as  Yes,  Sir  [John],  and  No,  Sir  [John]  •  but  in  speaking  to 
their  wives  the  rule  is  different :  Inferiors  say  Yes,  my  lady,  and 
No,  my  lady ;  but  equals  say  Yes,  Lady  [Smith],  and  No,  Lady 
[Smith],  or  more  familiarly  Yes,  Lady  [John],  and  No,  Lady  [John]. 
"Sir,"  Gk.  anax,  king;  Lat.  sencx  f=  sanax] ;  Span,  sefior;  Ital. 
signore;  Fr.  sieur;  Korm.  sire;  Eng.  sir.  Chaldee  zar,  prince. 
We  still  use  the  word  Sire  in  speaking  to  a  king. 
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Eire,  sl'r,  a  title  by  which  a  king  is  addressed.     Sigh'-er,  si'.er. 
Sire,  fern,  dam,  the  father  and  mother  of  a  horse,  sheep, 
and  other  quadrupeds.    (Fr.  sire;  Gk.  anax, a  king;  v.  Sir. ) 
Siren,  sl'.ren,  a  mermaid  who  entices  seamen  with  her  song  and 
then  kills  them,  a  dangerous  hut  fascinating  woman, 
bewitching,  fascinating. 
Sirene,  si'.reen,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  number 

of  vibrations  made  by  any  given  note. 
Sirenia,  si.ree'.rii.ah,  an  order  of  mammals;  sire'm'an,  adj. 

of  sirenia,  one  of  the  sirenia. 
Latin  siren;  Greek  seirSn.     Hebrew  sir,  to  sing. 
Sirius,  sir'ri.us,  the  dog-star,  called  canicula  [ka.nik'ku.lay]  by 

the  Romans,  and  sothis  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  dog-star  rises  soon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  its  ascension 

corresponds  with  the  period  of  greatest  heat. 
"Sirius,"  Gk.  seiros,  hot  (seir,  the  sun,  Suidas) ;  zed,  to  be  hot. 
Sirloin,  sur'.loin,  a  loin  of  beef. 

James  I.,  on  his  return  from  a  hunting  excursion,  so  much  enjoyed 
a  loin  of  roast  beef  set  before  him  that  he  laid  his  sword  across  it 
and  dubbed  it  Sir  Loin.  At  Chingford,  in  Essex,  is  a  place  called 
"  Friday  Hill  House,"  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  is  an  oak  table 
with  a  brass-plate  let  in  it  recording  this  incident. 
The  "Ballad  of  the  New  Sir  John  Barleycorn"  ascribes  the  knighting 
to  Charles  II. : 

The  second  Charles  of  fame  facete 

On  loin  of  beef  did  dine ; 
He  held  his  sword  pleased  o'er  the  meat, 
"Arise,  thou  famed  Sir  Loin." 

Sir.name.  (An  error  for  surname,  q.v.)  It  does  not  mean  the 
sire-name  (i.e.,  the  father's  name),  but  sur-,  i.e.,  extra  [name]. 
Sirocco,  st.rok'.ko,  a  hot  parching  wind  loaded  with  fine  dust 
which  blows  over  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta.  The  sola'no 
of  Spain,  the  Harmat'tan  of  Guinea,  the  Simoom  of 
Western  Asia,  the  Khamsin  of  Egypt,  and  the  Puna  of 
Peru,  are  very  similar. 

Italian  sirticco,  a  south-east  wind ;  Greek  seirios,  hot,  dry. 
Sirrah,  sir'rah,  the  word  sir  used  in  anger  or  contempt. 
The  derivation  usually  given  Sir  ha!  is  simply  ridiculous. 
Sirup  (better  than  syrup),  sir'rup,  vegetable  juice  sweetoced ; 

siruped,  sirrtipt,  sweetened  with  sirup;  sir'up-y. 
Fr.  sirop  (derive'  de  1'arabe  siroph  or  sirab),  potion  (Bouillet). 
Sister,  (male)  brother,  one  born  of  the  same  parents ;  siater-ly. 
Sister-in-law,  a  wife's  sister  is  the  husband's  sister-in-law, 

and  a  husband's  sister  is  his  wife's  sister-in-law. 
Half-sister,  a  sister  by  one  parent  only. 
Step-sister,  a  half-sister  or  one  made  sister  by  a  second 

marriage  (Old  English  steop,  an  orphan) ;  sister-less. 
Old  English  sutler,  swuster,  sweostor,  or  swtistor  (brfthor). 

75 
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Sisyphian,  sis.if'.i.an,  adj.  of  Sisyphus,  sis'. if. us,  incessantly 
recurring,  no  sooner  done  than  it  has  to  be  done  again. 
(Incorrectly  sisyphean,  sis'. Lfee". tin.) 
Latin  steypMus  ("  sisyphio  saxa  labore  geram,"  Propert.  ii.  20,  32). 
Sit,  Cit  (both  sit).    Set. 

Sit,  (past)  sat,  (past  part.)  sat  (ought  to  be  set),  to  take  a 

seat,  to  brood  on  eggs,  to  hold  a  session,  to  represent  in 

parliament,  to  fit  (as  the  coat  or  frock  sits  well);  sitt'-ing 

(Rule  i.);  sitt'-er. 

Set,  to  place,  to  plant,  to  sharpen  [a  knife],  to  sink  below 

the  horizon  (as  the  sun  sets  in  the  west). 
Cit,  a  citizen.    (Latin  civitas,  civit,  ci't.) 
"Sit,"  Old  Eng.  sitt[ari],  past  saet,  past  part,  seten,  sittend,  a  sitter, 
"Set,"  Old  Eng.  sett[an],  past  sette,  past  part,  ge-sct,  setere,  a  setter. 

ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

The  hen  is  setting  on  thirteen  eggs  [sitting]. 

That  dress  sets  well  [sits]. 

When  he  had  set  down  a  murmur  was  heard  [sat]. 

A  mist  sets  on  the  downs  before  rain  [sits]. 

Set  down,  gentlemen,  if  you  please  [sit]. 

The  sun  sets  on  yonder  hills  before  he  sinks  out  of  sight  [sits]. 

The  wind  sets  in  that  quarter  [sits]. 

The  wind  has  set  in  that  quarter  for  three  weeks  [sat]. 

The  wind  sets  sore  upon  our  sails  [sits]. 

The  chief  meanings  of  set  are  to  place  or  fix,  to  decline  or  sink. 

The  chief  meanings  of  sit  are  to  take  a  seat,  to  brood,  to  fit. 

Site,     Sight.     Cite  (all  site). 

Site,  a  situation,  a  ground  plot.     (Latin  situs,  a  situation.) 
Sight,  view,  vision.    (Old  Eng.  syhth,  v.  ge-sihan,  to  see.) 
Cite,  to  quote,  to  summon.     (Lat.  dtare,  same  meaning.) 

Situate  or  situated,  sit'.u.ate,  sit' '.u.a.ted,  located. 

Situation,  sit' 'MM*" '.shun.    (Fr.  situ6,  situation  ;   Lat.  situs.) 

Siva,  see'.vah,  the  avenger,  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Hindft 

trinity.     (The  other  two  are  Brahma  and  Vishnu.) 
Seva's  wife  is  Parbutta  [the  auspicious],  Indian. 
Six,  one  more  than  five;  six-fold,  six  times  repeated. 

Sixpence,  sixpennies.     Sixpence  is  a  silver  coin  equal  to 
half  a  shilling  or  the  fortieth  part  of  a  pound  sterling  ; 
six  pennies  is  six  copper  [or  silver]  penny-pieces. 
Sixpenny  (adj.),  worth  sixpence,  costing  sixpence. 
Sixteen,  six  +  ten;  sixteenth,  the  ordinal  (16th). 
Sixteen'mo,  plu.  sixteen'mos,  sixteen  leaves  to  a  sheet. 
Words  descriptive  of  the  size  of  a  book  add  -s,  not  -es  (R.  xlii. ) 
Sixty,  six'.ty,  six  X  ten;  sixtieth,  szV.tt.etA,  its  ordinal. 
Sixth,  ordinal  of  six ;  sixth-rate,  gixth-ly. 
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At  sixes  and  sevens,  in  disorder,  in  great  confusion. 
Old  English  six,  sex,  siex,  syx,  or  scox;  sixta  or  sixte,  sixth  ;  sixtdne, 
or  sixtyne,  sixteen ;  sixteotha  or  sixteothe,  sixteenth  ;  sixteg or sixt'xj, 
sixty;  vixteayotlia,  sixtieth ;  six  hundred,  six  hundred ;  sixhundrath, 
eix  hundredth ;  six-feald,  six-fold ;  sixtdne-feald,  sixtig-feald ;  six 
hunduelle,  six  hundred-fold ;  nixteen-mo,  an  English  numeral  with 
a  Latin  termination  (sixto-dectmoj. 

Size  (1  syl.),  bulk,  thin  glue.     Sice,  s'tzc,  the  six  of  dice.     (Fr.  six.) 

Sizing,  sl'.zing  (at  Camb.  Univcr.),  extra  food  and  driuk 

from  the  butteries.     To  size,  to  wash  with  thin  glue,  to 

obtain  sizings;  sized  (1  syl.);  siz-ing  (II.  xix.),  sl'.zing. 

Sizar,  sl'.zar,  a  student  at  the  Camb.  Univer.  received  on 

reduced  terms ;  sizar-ship  (-ship,  condition  of). 
Sizable,  si'.zu.b'l,  bulky :  as  pretty  sizable,  rather  bulky. 
O.  Eng.  assize,  a  statute  to  regulate  the  measure  and  price  of  goods. 
Skate,  a  fish,  a  shoe  for  skating,  to  move  on  skates ;  skat-ed, 
ska'. ted;  skat-ing  (E.  xix.),  ska'. ting;  skat-er,  skd'.ter. 
"Skate"  (the  fish),  Old  Eng.  sceadda;  Lat.  squatus  or  sguutfna. 
"  Skate"  (a  patin),  Dutch  schaats. 

Skedaddle,  slce.diid'.d'l,  to  run  away  from  the  post  of  danger,  to 
decamp;  skedaddled,  skc.dud'd'ld;   skedaddling,  -liny  ; 
8kedaddler,-to\  (tjk.skcdannumi, to  disperse;  O.R.scedan.) 
Skein,  slcain,  80  threads  of  silk,  cotton,  yarn,  &c.  (360  yards). 

Welsh  ysgaing,  a  skein  or  branch. 

Skeleton,  skel'.e.ton,  the  bony  frame-work  of  an   animal,  the 
frame-work    of   anything,   the  outline    [of  a   sermon] ; 
skeleton-key,  . . .  kee,  a  key  for  picking  locks,  &c. 
Fr.  squelette;  Gk.  skeldtds,  dry,  v.  sTcello  (meaning  "a  mummy"). 
Skep,  a  basket.     Skip,  a  jump,  to  bound. 

"  Skep/'  O.  Eng.  seep  or  sciop.     "  Skip,"  Welsh  dp,  v.  ripio,  to  whisk. 
Sketch,  a  rough  draught  or  plan,  to  make  a  sketch ;  sketched 
(1  syl.),  sketch'-ing,  sketch'-er,  sketch'-y  (adj.),  sketch'- 
i-ly,  sketch'i-ness,  sketch-book. 
Italian  schizzo,  v.  schizzure ;  French  esquisse. 
Skew  or  askew,  a.sku',  out  of  plumb,  distorted,  oblique,  to  shy 

or  start  aside ;  skewed  (1  syl.),  skew'-ing. 
Glc.  skaios,  on  the  left,  oblique,  v.  skaz6,  to  limp ;  Lat.  sccevus. 
Skew-bald.     Pie.bald  (applied  to  horses,  &c.) 

A  skeicbald  horse,  white  spotted  with  black. 
A  piebald  horse,  white  spotted  with  brown. 
"Skew,"  Old  Eng.  scua,  a  shadow,  hence  a  dark  spot.     "Pie,"  pied, 
Span,  pio,  variegated  ;  Lat.  picus,  a  pie  [a  spotted  bird] ;  "bald" 
is  a  corrupt  spelling  of  ball  (Gaelic)  mark,  ballach.  speckled. 
"Ball"   (with  a  white  spot  on  the  face),  "Dun"  ^brownish-yellow), 

and  "  Flavel"  (bay)  are  common  names  of  cows. 
"Ball"  is  the  name  of  a  horse  both  in  Chaucer  and  Tusser.    In  the 
Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  p.  43,  a  dog  is  so  named, 
and  a  sheep  in  the  Proinptorium. 

75  -'£ 
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Skewer,  sku'.er,  a  wooden  pin  for  meat.    Sewer,  su'.er,  a  drain. 
To  skewer,  to  fasten  with  skewers;   skewered,  sku''rd; 

skewer-ing.     (Danish  ski&ve,  a  shive,  a  splinter.) 
Skiceve  i  din  Broders  (Eie,  a  mote  in  thy  brother's  3ye.    Danish. 
Skid,  a  drag,  to  check  with  a  skid;   skidd'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

skidd'-ing,  Rule  i.    (Welsh  esgid,  a  shoe.) 
Mr.  Skeat  says  it  is  an  Indo-European  root,  skad  and  skid,  to  cleave. 
Old  English  scld,  a  billet  of  wood,  a  log,  is  of  the  same  family. 
Skiff  (R.  viii.),  a  small  light  boat,  to  skim  or  pass  over  in  a  skiff; 
skiffed  (1  syl.),  skiff'-ing.    (0.  Eng.  scagth;  Lat.  scapha.) 
Skill   (Rule  viii.),   dexterity;    skilled,  skild,  expert;    skilful, 

skil'ful-ly,  skilful-ness  (Rule  viii.) 

(When/wW  is  added  as  prefix  or  postfix  to  a  word  ending  in  double  I, 
both    the   double   letters  are  made  single:    as  "skill."  skilful; 
"  will,"  wilful ;   "  fill,"  fulfil.) 
Old  English  scyle,  v.  scyl[an],  to  distinguish,  to  separate. 

Skillet,  skll'.let,  a  metal  boiler  for  fish  and  other  culinary  uses. 
Danish  skylle,  as  in  skylle-bad  a  shower-bath,  skylle-Tcar  a  rinsing-tub, 
&c. ;    French  escuellctte  now  &cuellMe ;    Latin  scutella,  a  platter. 
In  French  dcuelle  "  exprime  un  vase  un  peu  creux,  suinsant  pour 
recevoir  la  portion  d'une  personne,"  -ette  diminutive. 
Skilly-golee,  skll'.ly.go.lee",  slip-slop,  twaddle,  gruel-talk. 

"Skilly,"  prison  gruel  or  the  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled 
thickened  with  oatmeal,  and  golee  talk  or  jaw. 

Skim,  the  film  of  boiled  milk,  scum,  to  take  off  the  scum,  to 
pass  over  lightly,  to  run  through  [a  book] ;  skimmed, 
skimd;  skimm'-ing  (Rule  i.),  skim'ming-ly,  skimm'-er. 

Skim-milk  or  skimmed-milk,  milk  from  which  the  cream 

has  been  taken.     (Germ,  schaumen;  Fr.  escumc,  ecume.) 

Skimble-skamble,  rigmarole,  rambling  (a  ricochet  word,  R.  Ixix.) 

Skin,  the  hide,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  the  husk  or  rind  of  fruit,  to 

flay;  skinned,  sklnd;  skinn'-ing  (R.  i.),  skinn'-y,  thin, 

emaciated;  skinn'i-ness,  emaciation;  skin'-less,  skin'-ful. 

Skin-flint,  a  pinch-farthing,  a  niggard. 

Skins,  the  pelts  of  small  animals.    Hides,  of  large  animals. 

Skin-deep,  slight,  superficial.     (Old  English  scin.) 

The  skin  consists  of  the  corivm  or  true  skin,  covered  externally  with 
the  epidermis  or  cuticle.  The  inner  iuyer  of  the  epidermis  (called 
the  rete  Malpiglii)  is  not  a  third  skin  nor  essentially  different 
from  the  epidermis.  Its  net-like  appearance  is  due  to  the  tearim? 
out  of  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  corium.  In  Negroes,  the  rete 
Malpighii  has  a  black  pigment  adhering  to  it. 

Skip,  a  jump,  to  bound  or  leap.    Skep,  a  basket,  a  ped. 

Skipped,  skrpt;  skipp'-ing  (R.  i.),  skipping -ly;  skipp'-er, 
one  who  skips,  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel.     Skip-jack, 
an  upstart,  an  interloper,  a  skipping  toy.     Skipping-rope 
"Skip,"  Welsh  dp,  v.  cipio,  to  whisk.     "  Skep,"  O.  E.  seep  or  stiop. 
"Skipper"  (master  of  a  trading  vessel),  Danish  skipper. 
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Skirmish,  skir' '.mlsh,  a   Blight  and   confused  combat   between 

several  persons,  to  have  a  skirmish;  skir'inished  (2  syl.), 

skir'mish-ing,  skirmish-er. 

Welsh  ysgarm  an  outcry,  v.  ysgarmain,  ysgarmes  a  shouting. 
French  escarmouche,  v.  escarmoucher,  from  the  Italian  scaramuccia. 

("Le  mot  escarmouche  a  6t6  introdult  en  France  lora  des  exp.€* 

ditions  de  Charles  VIII.  en  Italie,"  Bouillet). 

Skirt,  a  lady's  gown  from  the  waist  downwards,  a  margin  ;   (in 
butcher's  meat)  the  midriff;  to  border,  to  live  near  the  ex- 
tremity ;  skirt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  skirt'-ing.     (0.  E.  sceata.) 
Skit,  to  frisk,  to  shy ;  skitt'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  skitt'-ing,  skitting-ly. 
Skitt'-ish,  frisky;  skittish-ly,  skittish-ness. 
Old  Eng.  scyte-rcese;  scyte,  headlong,  wilful  (to  become  wilful). 
Skittles,  sklt'.t'ls,  ninepins;  skittle-ball.     (0.  Eng.  scyte,  v.s.) 
Skulk,  one  who  slinks  about,  one  who  shirks  his  duty,  to  slink 
about,  to  shirk,  to  sneak;  skulked,  skulkt ;  skulk'-ing, 
skulk'ing-ly,  skulk'-er.     (Dan.  skulke,  to  slink  or  sneak.) 
Skull  (Rule  viii.),  the  bony  part  of  the  head.    Scull,  a  short  oar, 

to  row  with  sculls,  to  impel  with  one  oar  at  the  stern. 
"Dan.  skaal  a  bowl,  skal  a  shell;   Germ,  hirn-schalle,  the  brain-shell 

or  brain-pan.     " To  quaff  from  a  skull"  (to  drink  from  a  bowl). 
"  Scull,"  Old  English  ceol,  a  small  bark  or  oar. 

Skur'ry,  confused  haste,  to  rush  wildly;    skurries,  skur'riz' 
skurried,  skur'rid;  skurry-ing,  skurrying-ly. 

Hurry-skurry  (a  ricochet  word,  of  which  we  have  many). 

Old  English  scur,  a  downfall  [of  rain] ;  Danish  skure,  to  scour. 
Sky,  phi.  skies,  skize,  the  vault  of  heaven ;  skyed,  skidc,  envel- 
oped by  the  sky ;  sky'-ey ;  sky-ish,  like  sky  (-ish  added 
to  nouns  means  like,  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.) 

Sky-blue,  -blu,  milk  arid  water;  sky-colour,  -kiil'ler;  sky- 
coloured,  -kul'lerd;  sky-high,  very  high  up.  Sky-lark, 
a  bird,  a  mischievous  piece  of  fun ;  sky-larking,  running 
sportively  among  the  rigging. 

Sky-light,  -lite;  sky-rocket;  sky-sail,  sky'.s'l,  a  sail  some- 
times set  above  the  royal;  skyward,  ski'.wud  (adj.), 
skywards  (adv.)  Open  sky,  a  sky  without  clouds. 

The  use  of  skyward  adverbially  is  an  error.  It  is  the  -s  which  makes 
it  an  adverb  (Old  English  postfix  -es:  as  niyhtes  by  night). 

Danish  sky  cloud,  skyn  cloudy ;  Old  Eng.  sctia  or  scuwa  a  shade ;  Gk. 

skia  a  shadow.     The  skies  are  the  clouds. 

"  Sky-lark,"  a  corruption  of  'sci-lark.  The  Westminster  boys  used  to 
style  themselves  Romans,  and  the  town  they  called  the  Volsci,  con- 
tracted into  'sci  and  corrupted  into  sky,  skies.  A  town  and  gown 
row  was  called  a  lark  with  the  skies,  or  a  sky-lark. 

Slab,  a  [marble]  shelf,  the  outer  cut  of  a  tree  when  sawn  into 

planks,  a  small  block  of  melted  tin,  pasty,  viscous. 
Welsh  llab,  a  slip,  a  thin  strip. 
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Slabber  (generally  pronounced  slobber,  slob'.ber),  to  mess  one's 
clothes  in  eating,  to  drivel  or  drop  spittle  like  an  infant 
when  teething ;  slabbered  (2  syl.),  slabber-ing,  slabber-er 
(generally  pronounced  slob'.ber.er). 
Slabb'-y,  thick,  viscous,  called  slab  in  Macbeth  iv.  1. 
German  schlabbern,  schlablerer  ;    schlalberig,  slabby. 

Slack,  loose,  not  busy,  small  broken  coal ;  slack'-ly,  slack'-ness ; 
slack'-dried,  partially  dried ;  slack'-rope,  loose,  not  tight ; 
slack-water,  -waw'.ter,  the  interval  between  ebb  and  tide. 
Slack'-en,  to  make  slack  (-en  converts  nouns  and  adj.  to 
verbs);    slackened,   slak'rid;    slacken-ing,   slak"n.ing ; 
also  slacked,  slukt;  slacking,  sluk'.ing.     (See  Slake. 
Old  Eng.  slcec  or  sleac,  slceclice  slackly,  slcecnes  slackness,  v.  slad-an, 
past  slacode,  past  part,  slacod,  or  slcecan,  slcecede,  slceced. 

Slade  (1  syl.),  open  country,  in  the  names  of  places.     (0.  E.  sldd.) 
Slag,  dross  ef  metallic  ores  after  smelting,  vitrified  cinders; 
slagg'-y  (Rule  i.),  adj.  of  slag.     (Dan.  slag,  Swed.  slagg.') 

Slake  (1  syl.),  to  quench  [thirst],  to  reduce  [lime]  to  powder  by 
pouring  cold  water  on  it,  to  abate;  slaked  (1  syl.).  slak- 
ing (Rule  xix.),  sla'Mng;  slaked  lime  or  slack  lime, 
lime  slaked  or  reduced  to  powder  by  water. 
Danish  slukke  to  quench,  slukke  torsten  to  quench  one's  thirst ; 
Swedish  slacka;  Icelandic  slacka.  (See  Slack.) 

Slam,   a  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  one  hand,  to  make  a 
slam  at  cards,  to  shut  a  door  with  violence  and  noise ; 
slammed,  slamd;  slamm'-ing. 
O.  E.  hlem  or  hlemm  a  crash,  v.  AZemm[an]  to  crash,  to  make  a  noiso. 

Slander,  slan'.der  (not  sldhn.der},  a  discreditable  but  false  report, 
defamation,  to  utter  or  spread   a  slander;   slandered, 
slan'.d'rd;  slander-ing,  slun'.d'r.ing ;  slander-er. 
Slander-ous,  slan'.d'r.us;  slan'derous-ly,  slan'derous-ness, 
Fr.  esclandre  (from  Gk.  skanddlon  a  stumbling-block,  from  skazo  to 
make  to  limp) ;  Germ,  scliande,  schanden,  schiinder. 

Slang,  piquant  words  not  yet  naturalised,  professional  words 
used  in  common  conversation,  argot,  words  adopted  from 
gipsy  language  or  other  ja,rgon. 

Said  to  be  from  Slangenbcry,  a  Dutch  general  noted  for  his  abusive 
epithets  in  addressing  his  troops.  Another  suggestion  is  Ital.  s-  (neg. ), 
lingua,  not  a  [received]  word.  More  likely  it  comes  from  "  slangs," 
the  greaves  with  which  the  legs  of  convicts  are  fettered,  hence  the 
convicts  themselves,  and  hence  the  language  of  convicts. 

Slant,  an  incline,  to  slope ;  slant'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  slant'-ing, 

slanting-ly ;  slant-wise,  in  a  slanting  direction. 
Welsh  ysglint,  a  slide ;  Swedish  slinta,,  to  slip. 
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Slap,  a  blow  given  with  the  open  hand,  to  give  a  slap ;  slapped, 
slapt;    slapp'-ing,  slapp'-er.      Slap-dash,  precipitately, 
an  ostentatious  display.     Slap-jack,  a  kind  of  pancake. 
Welsh  yslapiad,  a  slapping ;   Germ,  schlappe,  a  slap,  v.  klappsen. 
Slash,  a  cut  with  a  sword,  knife,  &c.,  a  long  gash,  to  gash,  to 
strike  with  the  sword,  &c.;  slashed  (1  syl.),  slash'-ing, 
slashing-ly,  slash'-er.      Slashed  [sleeves],  sleeves  cut 
with  slits  in  which  some  bright  colour  is  inserted. 
German  lasche,  a  stripe ;  v.  laschen,  to  strike. 

Slate  (1  syl.),  an  argillaceous  stone  (capable  of  being  split  into 
thin  laminae)  used  for  roofing  and  school  ciphering,  to 
cover  with  slates;  slat-ed,  sla'.ted;  slat-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
gla.ting;    slat-er,  sld'.ter;    slat-y,  slu'.ty ;    sla'ti-ness 
(Rule  xi.)       Slate-coal,  -hole.      Slate-pencil,  soft  slate- 
stone  for  writing  on  slates.     Slate-spar,  calcareous  spar. 
French  esclat  now  Mat,  a  splinter;    edater,  to  splinter. 
Slattern,  slut'.tern,  a  sloven,  an  untidy  woman;  slattern-ly. 

German  schlottern,  to  hang  loosely,  to  draggle  ;  schlotterig,  sloven. 
Slaughter,  slaw'.ter,  butchery,  killing  beasts  for  food,  a  great 
destruction  of  animal  life,  to  slaughter;    slaughtered, 
slaw'.t'rd;  slaughter- ing,  slaughter-er ;   slaughter-ous, 
slaw'.ter.us ;  slaughterous-ly,  slaughter-house. 
Old  English  slcege,  past  sleht,  past  part,  tliht. 

Slave  (1  syl.),  a  bond-servant,  to  dnidge,  to  toil  without  remis- 
sion; slaved  (1  syl.),  slav'-ing;  slaving.ly,  shT.ving.ly. 
Slavery,  plu.  slaveries,  sla'.ve.riz;  slav-er,  sla'.ver. 
Slavish,  mean,  servile  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "  like," 

added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.);  sla'vish-ly,  sla'vish-ness. 
Slave'-born,    slave-catching1,    slave'-coast,    slave-driver, 

slave-holder,  slave-owner,  slave'-ship,  slave'-trade. 
The  Slavi  were  a  tribe  which  dwelt  at  one  time  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  were  so  called  from  Slav  (illustrious,  noble).    In  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  vast  multitudes  of  them  spread 
over  Europe  and  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  captive  servants, 
and  hence  slave  (illustrious)  came  to  mean  bondsman,  mean,  and 
servile.    Similarly  Goth  (good)  has  come  to  signify  rude,  barbarous. 
Slaver,  sldh.ver  or  slav'.er  (a  corrupt  contraction  of  saliva),  to 
slobber;    slavered,   sldh'.v'rd  or  slav'.'rd;    slaver-ing, 
sldh'.ver.ing   or  slav'.er.ing ;    slaver-er,   sldh'.vc.rer  or 
slav'.e.rer.     Slaver,  sldy'.ver,  a  slave  ship. 
German  schlabbern,  to  slabber ;  schlabbcrcr,  a  slabberer. 
Slavonic,  sla.von'.ik,  adj.  of  Slavo'nia;  Slavonian,  sla.vo'.ni.un. 
Slay,  to  kill,  to  slaughter;  slay,  (past)  slew,  (past part.)  slain, 

slay'-ing,  slay'-er. 
Slaie  or  Sley  (slay),  a  weaver's  reed. 

"Slay,"  O.  E.  slag[an\,  sldn,  or  sledn,  past  sl6h  or  sl6g,  p.  p.  slegen; 
slaga,  a  slayer.    "Slaie"  or  "  Sley"  (a  weaver's  reed),  O.  E.  alee. 
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Sleave.    Sleeve.     (Both  sleev). 

Sleave,  tangled  silk  or  thread,  the  refuse  of  a  cocoon,  a  raw 
edge ;  sleave-less,  bootless,  random,  unmeaning. 

Sleeve,  a  covering  for  the  arms.    (Old  English  sUf.} 
"  Sleave,"  Old  Eng.  sliflari],  past  sldf,  past  part,  slifen,  to  split. 

The  spelling  of  this  word  was  long  doubtful,  but  now  the  distinction 
Is  always  observed  :  Chaucer  has  sleeveless  -words  [sleaveless  =  ran- 
dom] ;  Bishop  Hall,  sleaveless  rhymes ;  Milton  sleeveless  reason 
[sleaveless  —  profitless,  proving  nothing] ;  Taylor,  the  water  poet, 
sleeveless  message  [sleaveless  =  bootless]. 

Sleazy,  slee'.zy,  wanting  firmness  of  texture,  flimsy. 
German  schleissen,  to  split  or  tear;   schleisse. 

Sled,  a  sledge,  to  ride  in  a  sledge;  sledd'.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
sledd'-ing,  Rule  i.  (Welsh  ysled,  a  drag  or  dray.) 

Sledge,  a  sled  or  carriage  without  wheels  to  be  drawn  over  snow, 
a  large  hammer  used  by  blacksmiths,  to  beat  with  a 
sledge ;  sledged  (1  syl.),  sledg'-ing.  Sledge-hammer. 

"Sledge"  (a  carriage  without  wheels),  Welsh  ysled,  a  drag,  a  dray. 
"Sledge"  (a  hammer),  Old  Eng.  slecge  or  siege  (-d-  interpolated). 

Sleek,  smooth,  glossy,  to  smoothe ;  sleeked  (1  syl,),  sleek'-ing, 
sleek'-ly,  sleek-ness,  sleek'-y,  sleek'i-ness.     The  Scotch 
sleekit,  "  flattering  but  deceitful,"  is  a  useful  word. 
German  schlicte,  sleek;  sMlcJie,  clandestine  practices. 

Sleep,  (past)  slept,  (past  part.)  slept ;  sleep'-ing,  slumber,  to 
take  rest  in  sleep;  sleep-er;  sleep'-y,  (comp.)  sleep'i-er, 
(super.)  sleep'i-eat  (Rule  xi.),  sleep'i-ness,  sleep'i-ly. 
Sleep'-less,  sleep'less-ness,  sleep'less-ly.  Sleep'-walker, 
•waw'.ker;  sleep'-walking.  Sleeping  partner,  one  who 
gives  his  momey  but  not  his  services  to  a  firm. 

Old  English  sl<£p,  v.  sletplari],  past  slep,  past  part,  sltepen,  sldperc  a 
sleeper,  sldpfulnes  or  slctpolnes,  slctpol  sleepy. 

Sleet,  fine  rain  mingled  with  fine  snow  or  hail,  to  fall  in  sleet; 
sleet'-ed,  sleet'-ing,  sleet'-y,  sleet'i-ness.  (0.  E.  slilit.) 

Sleeve,  sleev,  a  covering  for  the  arms.    Sleave,  sleev,  ravels. 
To  sleeve,  to  supply  with  sleeves ;  sleeved  (1  syl.),  sleev'-ing 

(Rule  xix.X  sleeve'-less,  sleeve'-link.     To  laugh  in  one's 

sleeve,  to  laugh  secretly  (hiding  laughter  by  your  sleeve). 

To  hang  on  one's  sleeve,  to  pin  to  one's  sleeve,  to  be 

dependent  on  one. 

"  Sleeve,"  Old  English  sUf,  slief,  or  slyf,  sUJleas  sleeveless. 
"Sleave"  (refuse  silk  or  thread),  O.  Eng.  slif[an],  p.  sldf,  p.  p.  glifen. 

Sleeveless  (better  sleaveless,  q.v.),  bootless,  profitless,  futile, 
without  even  the  refuse  called  sleave,  not  only  without 
substantial  good  but  without  even  pickings  (see  above). 
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Sleigh,  slay,  a  sledge.  Slay,  to  kill.  Sley  or  Slaie,  a  weaver's  reed. 
To  ride  in  a  sleigh ;  sleighed,  sldde ;  sleigh-ing,  slay'. ing. 
"Sleigh,"  German  xchleife,  a  sledge,  v.  tchleifen.    (See  Sledge.) 
"Slay"  (to  butcher),  Old  Eng.  sledn,  past  sloh,  past  part,  slagen. 
"Sley "or  "slaie,"  Old  Eng.  sice,  a  weaver's  reed. 

Sleight,  sllte,  dexterity.     Slight,  sllte,  trifling,  unimportant. 
Sleight  of  hand,  legerdemain. 

"  Sleight,"  Germ,  schlich,  cunning,  artifice.   "  Slight,"  Germ,  schlecht. 
Blen'der,  slim,  slight,  (comp.)  slen'der-er,  (super.)  slen'der-est, 

slender-ly ;   slender-ness.     (Old  Dutch  slinder.) 
Sleuth,  sJooth,  a  track  known  by  scent;  sleuth-hound,  a  blood- 
hound.     (Old  Eng.  sleeting,  slotting,  or  hunting  by  scent.) 
Blew,  shi,  did  slay.     Slue,  slu,  to  turn  round  [a  mast,  <tc.] 
"Slew,"  Old  English  slatfan],  past  sluh  or  sWg,  past  part,  slegen. 
"  Slue,"  Old  English  slith[an],  to  slide  or  slip,  past  sldth,  p.  p.  sliden. 

Sley  or  slaie,  slay,  a  weaver's  reed.     Slay,  to  kill.    Sleigh,  q.v» 
To  sley,  to  arrange  in  a  sley;  sleyed,  slade;  sley'-ing. 
"  Sley  "  or  "  slaie,"  Old  Eng.  sl(e.     "  Slay,"  O.  E.  slagtan]  (see  above). 

Slice  (1  syl.),  a  piece  cut  from  a  joint  of  meat,  loaf  of  bread,  &c., 
to  cut  a  slice;  sliced  (1  syl.);  slic-ing  (R.  xix.),  sli'.sing ; 
slic-er,  sli'.scr.  (O.  E.  slil[ari],  Germ,  schleisen,  to  sht.) 

Slick,  smooth,  wholly,  a  slap  or  flick,  to  slap  or  flick ;  slicked, 

slikt;  slick'-ing.     (Old  English  slic[an],  to  smite.) 
Slide  (1  syl.),  a  path  on  ice  for  sliding,  an  inclined  plain,  to  glide 

along  ice  or  down  an  incline,  to  slip. 

Slide,  (past)  slid,  (past  part.)  slid'en;  slld'-ing  (R.  xix.); 
slid-er,   slif.der.      Sli'ding-scale,    tax    varying    as    the 
market  price  varies.     Sli'ding  way,  a  sort  of  tramway. 
Old  English  slide,  sHd[ari],  past  sldd,  past  part,  sliden. 
Slift,  a  slip  or  cutting  from  a  tree  for  planting,  to  make  a  cutting. 

Old  English  slif[ari\,  to  cut  or  cleave,  past  sldf,  past  part,  slifen. 
Slight,  sllte.     Sleight  [of  hand],  sllte,  legerdemain. 

Slight,  flimsy,  not  thorough,  not  deep,  inconsiderable,  a  die- 
courtesy,  to  neglect,  to  treat  with  discourtesy ;  slight-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  sllte' '-ed ;  slight-ing,  sllte' -inn  ;  slighting-ly, 
discourteously,  flimsily ;  slight'-ness,  slight'-ly. 
"  Slight,"  Germ,  schlecht.     "Sleight,"  Germ,  schlich,  dexterity. 
Slim,  slender,  unsubstantial,  slight.  Slime  (1  syl.),  mud  (sec  lelmc.) 
Slim,  (comp.)  slimm'-er,  (super.)  slimm'-est  (R.  i.),  slim'-ly, 

slim'-ness.     (German  sclilimm ;  Dutch  slim,  thin.) 
Slime  (1  syl.),  mud,  sticky  earth;   slim-y,  sli'.my ;   slinii-ness 
(R.  xi.).  sli'.na.ness.    Sliines  (1  syl.),  mud  containing  ore. 
Slim,  greasy  mire,  sltinig;  Lat.  limits,  mud.    "Slim,"  thin  (see  above). 
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Sling,  an  instrument  for  hurling  stones,  a  support  suspended 
round  the  neck  for  a  wounded  arm,  a  rope  &c.  for  swing- 
ing [bales]  out  of  a  ship,  to  hurl,  to  hang  by  a  rope. 
Sling,  (past)  slung,  (past  part.)  slung,  sling'-ing,  sling'-er. 

Slang  (past  tense)  is  quite  obsolete.    See  Slang,  argot. 
Old  English  sling[ari\,  past  slang,  past  part,  sltinyen. 
Slink,  to  steal  or  sneak  away;  (past)  slank  or  slinked,  slmkt ; 

(past  part.)  slunk,  slink'-ing,  slink'.er. 
Old  English  slinc[ari],  past  slanc,  past  part,  sluncen. 
Slip,  a  mistake,  a  twig  cut  from  a  tree,  an  unintentional  error, 
a  movable  noose,  a  leash  for  dogs,  a  proof  in  a  long 
column,  to  glide  involuntarily,  to  stumble,  to  make  a  slip ; 
slipped,  slipt;  elipp'-ing.     Slipp'-er,  one  who  slips,  an 
easy  shoe  for  indoor  wear;  slippered,  slip'p'rd,  wearing 
slippers.     Slip'-knot,  -not,     Slip'-shod.      Slip'-slop,  an 
insipid  beverage,  weak  wishy-washy  composition  (a  rico- 
chet word,  like  wishy-washy,  R.  Ixix.)   Slip'-shoe,  a  slipper. 
Slippery,  slip'.pe.ry,  not  affording  firm  footing,  not  easily 

held,  not  holding  fast ;  slip'peri.ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Slipp-y,  adj.  of  slip;  slipp'i-ness. 

To  slip  on,  to  put  on  hastily.  To  slip  off,  to  throw  off  hastily. 
To  slip  out  of,  to  extricate  oneself  with  a  fluke. 
To  slip  a  cable,  to  loose  it,  to  let  go  the  end  of  it. 
Old  English  slipe,  slipeg  slippy,  slepan  on  to  slip  on,  sliplan]  or 

slipplari],  past  slipte,  p.  part,  slipcd,  slype  scd  a  slip-shoe,  slipper. 
Slish-slosli,  very  wet  mire,  the  noise  and  splashing  made  by 
walking  through  very  wet  mire.     (A  ricochet  word,  of 
which  we  have  many,  Rule  Ixix.) 
Slit,  a  cleft,  a  rent,  to  make  a  slit;  (past)  slit,  (past part.)  slit; 

slitt'-ing  (Rule  i.),  slitt'-er.     Slitting-mill. 
Old  English  slite,  v.  sltt[an],  past  slat,  past  part,  sliten. 
Slobber,  slob'.ber,  to  slabber,  to  mess  one's  face  and  clothes  with 
saliva,  &c.,  to  kiss  with  a  wet  kiss;  slobbered,  slob'.b'rd; 
slobber-ing,  slobber-er.     (German  schlabbern.) 
Sloe,  slo.     Slow.     Slough,  slou. 

Sloe,  the  fruit  of  a  wild  plum.     (0.  E.  sld,  sldg,  or  sldh.) 
Slow  (to  rhyme  with  groiv),  not  fast.     (0.  E.  sldiv  or  sleaw .) 
Slough,  slou  (to  rhyme  with  now),  a  deep  miry  place. 
Old  English  slog,  but  slough  (sl&fj,  Old  English  sUh,  cast  off. 
Slogan,  slo'.gan,  a  Highland  war-cry,  a  gathering  cry  of  certain 

Highland  clans.     (Gaelic  sluagh-ghairm.) 

Sid-fair,  a  fair  held  in  October  [at  Chichester,  <fcc.],  the  slay- 
fair,  i.e.,  the  fair  at  which  oxen  and  sheep  slain  for  winter 
use  are  sold.  The  beasts  were  slain  in  autumn  and  put 
down  for  store,  none  being  brought  to  market  after  this 
month.  (Old  English  sledn,  past  sloh.) 
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Sloop.     Slope  (1  syl.)    Saloop'.     Shallop.     Scal'lop.     Scollop. 
Sloop,  a  small  vessel  with  one  mast.     (Dutch  sleep.) 
Slope,  an  incline,  to  incline.    (Old  Eng.  slipor,  slippery.) 
Shallop,  a  large  boat  with  two  masts.     (Germ,  sclialuppe.) 
Saloop'  or  sal'op,  a  beverage.    (Turkish  salleb.) 
Scallop,  &  bivalvular  mollusc.     (Dutch  schulpe.) 
Scollop,  to  dress  food  in  a  scallopshell.     (French  escalope.) 
Slop,  a  mess  of  water  or  other  liquid;  slops  (no  sing.),  refuse 

water  and  rinsings,  a  loose  outer  dress,  a  smook-frdck. 
To  slop,  to  spill   water,  &c. ;    slopped,  slopt;    slopp'-ing 

(Rule  i.),  slopp'-y,  slopp'i-ness. 
Slop' -basin,  a  basin  to  receive  the  dregs  and  rinsings  of 

tea  and  breakfast  cnps.     Slippy-sloppy,  miry  and  slip- 

pery  (a  ricochet  word,  of  which  we  have  many,  E.  hdx.) 
Slop'-seller,  a  seller  of  ready-made  clothing. 
Slop'-shop.     Slop'-work,  -wurk.    (See  Slope.) 
O.  Eng.  slup[ari],  past  sleap,  p. p.  slopen.    "Slop " (a dress),  O. E.  slop. 
Slope  (1  syl.),  an  incline,  to  incline.     Sloop,  a  one-master. 

Sloped  (1  syl.1);  slop-ing  (Eule  xix.),  sld'.ping ;  slo'ping-ly; 

slop-er,  slu'.per.     But  slip,  slipped,  slipping,  slipper, 

slippery,  slippy,  with  double  p. 

"  Slope,"  Old  Eng.  slipor,  slippy  or  slippery,  v.  slip[ari\,  to  slide. 
"  Sloop"  (a  vessel  with  one  maat),  Dutch  sleep;  German  schlupe. 

Slosh  (sec  slush),  in  the  ricochet  compound  slish-slosh,  sludge, 
very  wet  mire,  the  noise  and  splashing  made  by  wading 
through  very  wet  mire.     (Old  Eng.  slog,  Germ,  schlott.) 
Slot,  the  track  of  a  deer,  a  mortise.    Slut,  a  slattern. 

The  slot  of  a  hill,  the  valley  between  two  hills  or  ridges. 
"Slot,"  Old  Eng.  sleeting.   "Shit,"  Germ,  achlotterig;  Dan.  sludskc. 
Sloth  (to  rhyme  with  loth,  but  often  made  to  rhyme  with  Goth), 
indolence,    a    South    American    quadruped;    sloth' -ful, 
sloth'ful-ly,  sloth'ful-ness  (Eule  viii.)    Sleuth,  slot. 
"Sloth,"  Old  English  slewth  or  slcewth. 
"Sleuth"  (the  slot  of  a  deer),  Old  English  sleeping], 
•oth  is  very  unsettled  and  irregular  in  pronunciation.    We  have : 

(1)  =  6th:  Goth. 

(2)  =  o[r]th  :  broth,  froth,  sometimes  pronounced  brdth,  fi-Mi. 

(3)  =  6th  :  betroth,  both,  quoth  sloth  [or  sloth],  troth  [or  troth}. 

(4)  =  awth  :  imoth  (noun)  ;  verb  generally  pronounced  -wroth,  and 

both  occasionally  called  rd[r]th. 

Slouch  (to  rhyme  with  couch,  pouch),  a  clownish  gait  and  man- 
ner, to  slouch;   slouched  (1  syl.),  slouch'-ing. 
A  slouch  hat,  a  limp  hat  with  large  brim. 
A  slouch  coat,  an  easy  coat  for  domestic  wear. 
Slouch  shoes,  large  easy  shoes  used  for  slippers. 
Old  Eng.  sltec  slack,  v.  slac[ian]  to  relax  ;  Danish  slukOret,  limy. 
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Slough  (to  rhyme  with  note).    Slough,  sluf.    Slow.     Sloe.  sld. 
Slough  (to  rhyme  with  now),  a  miry  pit  or  place,  a  bog  ; 

slough'-y,  full  of  sloughs,  boggy,  miry. 
Slough,  sluf,  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  serpent,  &c.,  the  part 
which  separates  from  a  foul  sore,  to  throw  off  sloughy 
matter,  to  cast  its  skin  as  a  serpent;  sloughed,  slufd; 
slough-ing,  sliif'-ing  ;  slough'-y,  -fy.  To  sloiigh  [sluf]  off. 
"  Slough"  (a  mire),  Old  Eng.  slog,  a  slough  or  hollow  in  the  ground. 
"  Slough,"  sluj,  Old  Eng.  sldh  cast  away,  sledn,  p.  sldh,  p.  p.  slegen. 
"  Slow"  (not  fast),  Old  Eng.  sldw  or  sleaw. 
"  Sloe"  (a  wild  plum),  Old  Eng.  sld,  sidy,  or  sldh. 
(For  the  ten  ways  of  pronouncing  -ough  see  Rough.) 
Sloven,  sluv"n,  a  trollop,  a  slatternly  woman  or  girl  ;  sloven-ly  ; 

slov'enli-ness  (Rule  xi.),  untidiness;  slov'enry. 
Dutch  slof  careless,  sloffen  to  neglect  ;  German  schlumpe  a  slut. 
Slow  (to  rhyme  with  grow),  not  fast.     Sloe,  sld,  a  wild  plum. 

Slow'-ly,  slow'-ness.     (Old  Bug.  sldw,  see  above,  Slough.) 
Slow-worm,  slu'wurm,  the  blind  worm.     (0.  E.  sldw-wyrm.) 
Slubber,  slub'.ber,  to  work  carelessly,  to  do  a  job  without  pains- 

taking; slubbered  (2  syl.),  slubber-ing,  slubber-er. 
To  slubber  over,  to  do  work  in  a  slovenly  and  hasty  manner. 
Slubberdegullion,  -de.gul".yun,  one  who  slubbers  work. 
G«nnan  schlumpen,  schlumpig,  slovenly  ;  schlumpe,  a  slut. 
Sludge,  slush,  wet  mud,  mire;  sludg'-y  (R.  xix.),  sludg'i-ness, 

sludge'-hole.     (Old  English  slog,  German  schlott.) 
Slug,  a  mollusc  of  the  Limax  or  snail  genus.     Slugs,  phi.  half- 

roasted  ore,  pieces  of  metal  for  the  charge  of  guns. 
Sluggard,  slug'.g'rd,  one  habitually  lazy,  a  lie-abed. 
Sluggish,  slug'.gish,  lazy,  indolent;  slug'gish-ly,  -ness. 
Danish  slugen,  voracious.    Slugs  are  very  voracious  and  destructive. 
"  Slugg-ard,"  -ard  a  native  suffix  meaning  species,  kind  :  as  sluggard, 
drunk-ard,  dot[e\ard,  haggard,  dull-ard,  &c. 

Sluice,  since,  a  flood-gate,  a  river-lock,  to  wash  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  to  wet  thoroughly;   sluiced  (1  syl.); 
sluic-ing  (Rule  xix.),  since'  .ing  ;  sluic-y,  since'.  y. 
German  sddeuse,  Dutch  sluis. 
Slum,  a  low  neighbourhood,  a  back-street  containing  the  poorest 

of  inhabitants.     The  back  slums  [of  London], 
It  means  a  sleeping  place  for  vagrants.    Old  English  sluma,  slumber  ; 
slumere,  a  slumberer  ;  slum\_erian],  to  sleep. 

Slumber,  sliim'.ler,  a  doze,  a  light  sleep,  to  sleep  lightly,  to 
doze;  slumbered,  slffm'b'rd;  slumber-ing,  slumbering-ly, 
slum'ber-er;  slumber-ous,  inviting  sleep. 
Old  Eng.  sluma;  v.  slum[erian'],  past  slumodg,  past  part,  slumod. 

Slump,  to  tumble  unexpectedly  into  mire,  to  plump  down, 
plump,  fully  but  unexpectedly;  slumped,  sliimpt  ; 
slump'  -ing.  (German  schlumpfen,  to  slip.) 
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Slur,  a  slight  reproach  or  disgrace,  a  curve  in  music  joining  two 
or  more  notes,  to  slander,  to  join  •with  a  slur. 

To  slur  over,  to  do  work  negligently  and  inefficiently. 

Slurred,  slurd;  slurr'-ing  (Rule  i.),  slurring-ly. 

(?)  Danish  sldr,  a  veil ;  v.  slsre,  to  veil. 
Slush  or  slosh,  wet  mire,  to  smear  with  slush;  slushed,  sluslit; 

Blush'-ing;  slush'-y,  miry,  muddy.     (Old  Eng.  slog.) 
Slut,  a  sloven,  a  trollop.     Slot,  the  track  of  a  deer. 

Slutt'-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "  like,"  added  to  adj. 
it  is  dim.),  slutt'ish-ly,  sluttish-ness,  slutt'-ery. 

"Slut,"  Germ,  schlotterig;  Dan.  sludske.    "Slot,"  Old  Eng.  slceliny. 
Sly,  artful,  cunning;  (comp.)  sly'-er  or  sll'-er;  (super.)  sly'-est 
oj'sli'-est;  sly'-ly  or  sli'-ly ;  sly'.ness  or  slT-ness ;  sly'- 
ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means 
"like");  sly'ish-ly,  sly'ish-ness.     (Germ,  schlau,  sly.) 

Cry,  dry,  shy,  sky,  and  sly  are  uncertain  in  their  spelling,  some  retain 
the  -y  throughout,  and  some  change  the  -y  to  -i,  except  before  -ish 
and  -iwj.  The  general  rule  is  this  :  Words  ending  in  -y  preceded 
by  a  consonant  change  y  to  i  when  any  suffix  is  added,  except  -ish, 
-ism,  -ing ;  or  a  word  agglutinated,  as  -liood,  -like,  -ship;  -maw, 
-maid,  -ivoman,  &c.  The  normal  spelling  therefore  is : 

Cry,  cries,  cried,  cri'-er,  but  cry? -ing. 

Dry,  dries,  dried,  dri'-er,  dri'-est,  dri'-ly,  dri-ness,  but  dry-ing,  dry-ish. 

Shy,  shies,  shied,  shi'-er,  shi'-est,  shi'-ly,  shi-ness,  but  shy'-ing,  shy'-ish, 

Sly,  sli'-er,  sli'-est,  sli'-ly,  sli'-ness,  but  sly'-iah. 

Smack,  flavour,  a  small  portion  just  for  a  taste,  a  slap,  a  flip 
•with  a  whip,  a  noise  with  the  lips  in  eating,  a  loud  kiss, 
a  fishing  or  coasting  vessel,  to  slap,  to  smack  the  lips,  to 
flip;  smacked,  smakt:  smack'-ing,  smack'- er. 

"Smack"  (flavour,  a  taste),  Old  English  smcee,  smecc,  v.  smacig[ari], 
smcecc[an],  or  smecglan];   German  schmacke;  Danish  smag. 

"  Smack  "  (a  fishing  boat),  Old  Eng.  swo.ce ,  Fr.  samaque ;  Dan.  smakke. 

"Smack"  (a  buss),  German  schmalz,  v.  schmatzcn. 

"Smack"  (a  blow),  German  schmach,  an  insult,  a  reproof. 

"Smack"  (noise  with  the  lips  in  eating),  Danish  tmaske. 
Email,  smawl,  little;  (comp.)  small'-er,  (super.)  small'-est, 
smalT-ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it 
means  "  like  ") ;  small'-ness ;  smally,  smawl'. ly. 
Small'-arms,  arms  like  pistols  and  rides,  as  distinguished 
from  cannon.  Small'-beer.  Small'-clothes  (no  sing.) 
nether  garments  of  men  as  drawers.  Small-coal,  -kole. 
Small'-craft,  vessels  of  a  small  size.  Small-debts'  court. 
Small'-hand,  Text,  Large  hand,  three  sorts  of  school 
penmanship.  Small  pica,  -pi'.kah,  Pica,  and  Double 
pica,  three  sorts  of  type  used  in  printing.  SmalT-pox. 
Small'-talk,  gossip.  SmallVwares,  -wairz,  such  textile 
articles  as  tapes,  braids,  fringes,  &c. 

Smalls,  the  "Little-go"  or  previous  examination.    The  final 
examination  for  degree  is  the  Great-go  or  Greats. 

Old  Eng,  smel  or  smcel;  smallung,  reducing  in  size  (a  useful  word). 
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Smalt,  smolt,  a  glass  coloured  with  cobalt  of  an  azure  blue ; 

smalto,  plu.  smaltos  (R.  xlii.),  the  small  regular  squares 

of  coloured  glass  used  in  mosaic.    (Italian  smalto.) 

Smart,  dressy,  witty,  a  vivid  pain  or  grief,  to  feel  a  smart; 

(comp.)  smart'-er,  (super.)  smart'-est,  smart'-ly,  smart' - 

ness,  smart'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.)j  smart'-ing,  smart'ing-ly. 

Smart'-en  (-en  converts  nouns  and  adj.  to  verbs),  to  make 

smart;  smartened,  smart"nd ;  smarten-ing,  smart" n-ing. 

Smart  money,  money  paid  to  obtain  exemption  from  some 

disagreeable  office.   (Old  Eng.  smeort[ari] ;  Germ.schmerz.) 

"Smart"  means  acute  [pain],  then  acute  [in  words]  or  sharp  witted, 

then  piquant  [in  dress]. 

Smash,  a  breaking  into  fragments,  failure,  to  break  into  frag- 
ments; smashed  (1  syl.),  smash'-ing,  smash'.er. 
Greek  massd,  to  squeeze  with  the  hand,  to  crush ;  or  a  contraction 
of  the  German  zerschmeizen,  to  smash. 

Smatter,  smuf.ter,  to  talk  superficially,  to  have  a  superficial 
knowledge;  smatt'ering,  a  slight  superficial  knowledge; 
smatt'er-er,  one  who  has  a  superficial  knowledge. 
German  schmatzen,  to  smack,  to  relish.    A  smatterer  has  a  soupfon 

or  smack  of  knowledge. 
Smear,  smee'r,  a  daub,  a  soiled  place,  to  daub,  to  soil;  smeared, 

smee'rd;  smear'-ing,  smear'-er. 

Old  English  smi-r[ian],  past  smirede,  past  part,  smtred,  sin6rung. 

Smell  (Rule  viii.),  odour  (good  or  bad),  one  of  tho  five  senses,  to 

perceive  odours  by  the  sense  of  smelling,  to  emit  odour,  &c. 

Smell,  (past)  smelt,  (past  p.)  smelt,  smell'-ing,  smell'-er. 

To  smell  a  rat,  to  suspect.    To  smell  out,  to  find  out  by 

sagacity.  Smelling  salts,  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
It  is  very  strange  that  this  word  which  pertains  to  one  of  the  five 
senses  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  language  cannot 
be  traced.  Its  derivation  is  wholly  unknown.  The  only  suggestion 
at  all  plausible  is  the  Danish  smul,  dust,  as  if  perfume  was  due  to 
fine  particles  thrown  oif  from  the  odoriferous  substance :  but  this 
seems  too  philosophical  for  so  elementary  a  word. 

Smelt,  a  sea-fish,  to  melt  ore,  did  smell;  smelt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

fused ;  smelt'-ing,  smelt'.er,  smelt'-ery. 
"Smelt"  (a  fish),  Old  English  smelt  or  smylt. 
"Smelt"  (to  fuse),  German  schmelzen,  schmelzer;  Dutch  smelten. 
Smile  (1  syl.),  a  wreathing  of  the  face  from  pleasure,  an  incipient 
laugh,  to  smile;  smiled  (1  syl.);  smil-ing(R.xix.),smt'.Zim/; 
smi'ling-ly;  smil-er,  sml'.ler.     (Dan.  smiil,  v.  smile.) 
Smirk,  a  pert  or  affected  smile,  to  smirk;    smirked  (1  syl.), 

smirk'-ing,  smirk'ing-ly,  smirk'-er. 

Old  Eng.  smerc[ian]  or  smearc[iari],  past  smercode,  past  part,  smercod. 
Smite  (1  syl.),  a  blow,  to  beat ;  (past)  smit,  (past part.)  smttt'-en; 
smit-ing(R.xix.), smi'.ting;  smit-er, smi'.ter.  (See Smith.) 
Old  Eng,  smitten],  past  smdt,  srncele,  smeat,  or  smit,  p.  p.  smiten. 
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Smith,  a  worker  in  metal  [one  who  smites  or  beats  metal  into 
shape] ;  smith'-y,  a  smith's  workshop ;  srnlth'-ing. 

Black-smith,  a  worker  in  iron. 

White-smith,  a  maker  of  locks  and  keys.    Lock -smith. 

Gold-smith,  a  worker  in  gold.     Silver-smith. 

Old  English  smith,  smiththe;  v.  smitan,  to  smite.    (See  above.) 
Smithsonite,  smith'. son.lte,  a  silicate  of  zinc. 

So  called  from  Smithson,  a  chemist,  who  discovered  it. 
Smltt,  fine  clayey  ore  used  for  marking  sheep.     (0.  E.  smitta.) 
Smock,  a  snrk  or  shift.     Smoke  (1  syl.),  fumes  from  a  fire. 

Smock-frock,  a  blouse  [jbluze].    (Old  English  smoc.) 
Smoke.     Soot.     Blacks.     (Smock,  see  above). 

Smoke  (1  syl.),  the  unconsumed  volatile  matters  of  a  burn- 
ing  substance  buoyed  upwards  by  the  air. 

Soot  (to  rhyme  with/oot),  condensed  smoke. 

Blacks,  smoke  condensed  into  flakes  in  the  open  air  and 
falling  downwards  by  tbeir  own  weight. 

To  smoke,  to  inhale  smouldering  tobacco  through  a  pipe, 
to  emit  smoke,  to  drive  smoke  into  a  room,  to  cure  meat 
by  hanging  it  in  smoke,  to  apply  smoke  to;  smoked  (1 
syl.);  smok-ing  (R.  xix.),  smo'.king ;  smok-er,  smr/.ker, 
one  who  smokes  tobacco;  smoke'-less;  srnok-y,  smO'.ki/ ; 
snioki-ness  (R.  xi.),  smoki-ly.  Smoke'-black,  a  sooty 
substance  obtained  from  resinous  substances  by  burning 
and  used  for  printers'  ink,  &c.  Smoke-board,  -lord,  a 
"  blower "  or  board  to  increase  the  draught  of  a  fire. 
Smoke-consu'ming.  Smoke'-jack,  a  contrivance  in  a 
chimney  for  turning  a  spit.  Smoke'-quartz.  Smoke'- 
sail,  a  sail  for  warding  off  the  wind  from  a  ship's  funnel. 
Smok'ing-room,  a  place  set  apart  for  those  who  smoke. 
Smok'ing  carriage,  a  railway  carriage  for  smokers. 

To  end  in  smoke,  to  fall  through,  to  fail  of  success. 

Old  English  smeoc  or  sm6ca,  v.  sm6c[ian],  p.  smedc,  p.  p.  smdcen. 
Smolt,  a  young  salmon  that  has  acquired  its  silver  scales. 

Old  English  smolt,  fat.     (See  Salmon.) 
Smooth  (adj.),  smoothe  (verb).    Smother,  smuth'er  (q.v.) 

Smooth,  sleek,  having  an  even  surface;  (comp.)  smooth'-er, 
(super.)  smooth'-est,  smooth'-ly,  smooth'-ness. 

Smooth-bore,  -bore  (1  syl.),  not  rifled ;  smooth-bored. 

Smooth-chinned,  -tchind,  beardless. 

Smooth-faced,  having  a  mild  or  sleek  expression  of  face. 

Smooth-paced,  moving  with  an  even  movement. 

Smooth-spoken,  or  Smooth-tongued,  -tiingd,  plausible, 
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Smoothe  (1  syl.),  to  make  smooth,  to  stroke,  to  appease; 
smoothed  (1  syl.),  smooth'-ing,  smooth'- er. 

Old  English  smoeth  or  smtthe;  v.  sm6th[iari],  smtthnys  smoothness. 

(One  way  of  converting  nouns  and  adjectives  into  verbs  is  by  lengthen- 
ing the  final  vowel.  This  is  shown  sometimes  by  changing  c  into  s 
or  z,  and  s  into  z;  sometimes  by  changing/into  v ;  and  sometimes 
by  an  arbitrary  elongation  of  the  vowel  without  any  change  of 
letters,  as  use  (noun  —  uce,  verb  =  nze),  and  sometimes  by  adding 
a  final  -e  to  words  ending  in  "th":  clQth,  clothe;  bath,  bathe; 
breath,  breathe;  loath,  loathe;  mouth,  mouthe;  sheath,  sheathe; 
smooth,  smoothe;  wreath,  wreathe. 

Smother,  smuth.er,  to  suffocate.     Smooth'er,  more  smooth. 

Smothered,    smuth'.r'd ;     Bmoth'er-ing,    smoth'ering-ly ; 

smoth'er.y,  stuffy,  suffocating.     (Old  Eng.  smorian.) 
Smoul'der,  to  burn  slowly ;  smouldered,  smoul'-d'rd  ;  smoul'der- 

ing,  smoul'dering-ly,  smoul'dry. 
Danish  smuldre,  to  moulder  away  (smul,  fine  dust). 
Smudge  (1  syl.),  a  smear,  to  smear,  to  blot;  smudged  (1  syl.), 

smudg'-ing  (Eule  xix.),  smudg'.er,  smudg'.y. 
Smudge'-coal,  coal  partially  converted  into  coke. 
German  schmutz,  v.  be-schmutzen,  schmutzig.    (See  Smut.) 
Smug,  snug,  neat,  tidy,  spruce.     (German  schmuck.) 
Smuggle,  smiig'.g'l,  to  import  goods  clandestinely  to  avoid  pay- 
ing duty,  to  foist  in;  smuggled,  smiiy'.g'ld;  smuggling, 
smug'. ling;  Bnvugg'ling-ly ;   smuggler,  one  who  smug, 
gles;  a  smuggler's  ship. 

German  schmuggelei,  v.  schmuggeln,  schmuggler. 
Smut,  a  spot  of  soot,  the  soot  which  makes  the  spot,  to  foul 
with  smut;  smutt'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  smiitt'-ing  (Rule  i.), 
smutt'-y,     (comp.)     smutt'i-er,     (super.)     smutt'i-est, 
smutt'i-ness  (Rule  xi.),  smfitt'i-ly. 

Smutch  or  smudge  (1  syl.),  a  dirty  mark ;  smutched,  smitcht; 
smutch'-ing,  smutch'-er  or  smudged  (1  syl.),  smudg'.ing 
(Rule  xix.),  smudg'-er. 

Old  Eng.  smitta;   Germ,  schmutz,  v.  be-schmutzen,  schmutzig. 
Sniice  (1  syl.)  not  snece,  the  snuff  or  burnt  wick  of  a  candle. 

Old  English  snds  or  sixes,  a  spear.    (See  Snast.) 
Snack,  a  door-latch,  a  small  and  hasty  meal,  a  share. 
To  go  snacks,  to  share.     Snack  the  door,  latch  it. 
"Snack"  (a  hasty  meal),  O.  E.  sndd  or  snid  (a  morsel,  a  slight  meal). 
"Snack"  (a  door  latch),  Old  Eng.  snasd,  a  handle,  a  catch,  &c. 
A  snag  is  a  tooth  or  stump.     "  Sneck  the  door,"  Scotch. 

Snaffle,  snaf'.f'l,  a  bridle  consisting  of  a  slender  bit  with  a 
single  rein  and  no  curb.  (Germ,  schnabdl,  Dan.  snabel.) 

Snag,  a  short  rough  branch,  a  tooth,  a  short  protuberance,  to 
hew  roughly;  snagged  (1  syl.),  snagg'-ing  (Rule  i.), 
snagg'-y.  (Old  Eng.  meed,  a  handle,  &c.  See  Snack.) 
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Snail,  sndle,  &  mollusc  with  a  shell  (Slugs  have  no  shells),  one 
•who  moves  sluggishly;  snail'-like,  snail'-shell.  Snail'- 
clover,  a  trefoil,  the  pocTs  of  which  resemhle  snail-shells. 

Old  English  gncrgel,  sncegl,  or  snccl  (from  snican,  to  creep). 

("  Snail"  means  the  crawler.     "  Slug,"  the  glutton.) 

Snake.     Serpent.     Vipfi.     Adder.     Slow-worm,  sld'-vnirm. 
Serpent,  general  term  for  the  ophid'ian  order  of  reptiles. 
Snake,  Ihe  "  natrix  torquata"  a  species  of  ophid'ian  without 
poison-fangs,  feeds  on  mice,  fro<;s,  lizards,  young  birds, 
and  eggs.     Often  used  as  synonym  of  serpent. 
Vl'per,  a  genus  of  venomous  reptiles  of  the  ophid'ian  order. 
Its  head  is  hroader  than  its  neck.     It  has  no  pits  behind 
the  nostrils,  and  the  nostrils  are  very  large.     It  is  tha 
only  poisonous  serpent  in  Great  Britain. 
Adder,  the  black  viper,  often  called  the  death-adder. 
The  Slow  or  slow-worm  (anguis  fragilis),  about  1  ft.  long. 
Colour :  smooth  shining  brownish  gray  above,  redder  on 

the  sides,  and  bluish  black  on  the  under  surface. 
Food :  insects,  snails,  and  molluscs. 

(Called  fragile  because  it  often  divides  in  two  when  seized.) 
'  Serpent,"  Latin  nerpcns  gen.  serpentis  (serpfre,  to  creep). 
'Snake,"  Old  English  sndcu  or  sncm-e  (snican,  to  creep). 
'  Viper,"  Latin  vlpfra,  (quod  vi  pariat  cum  mat  ris  interitu). 
'Adder,"  Old  English  niedre  or  nceddre  (etttor,  poison). 
'Slow  worm,"  Old  English  sldw-wyrm. 

Snap,  a  sudden  and  eager  bite,  a  sudden  fracture  or  breaking 
asunder,  a  small  catch,  a  thin  crisp  cake,  to  snap ; 
snapped,  sniipt ;  snapp'-ing  (llule  i.),  snapp'ing-ly, 
snapp'-er,  snapp'-y;  snapp'-ish,  peevish,  eager  to  bite; 
snapp'ish-ness,  snapp'ish-ly. 

Snap-dragon,   a  genus  of  plants.      Snap-dragons,  plums 
steeped  in  brandy  snapped  from  a  dish  while  still  blazing. 
To  snap  off,  to  break  suddenly. 
To  snap  up,  to  gobble  up,  to  take  one  up  short. 
To  snap  at,  to  attempt  to  bite,  to  snub. 
Dan.  snappe;  Germ,  schnapp,  schnapper,  schnitppen,  schnitppish. 
Snare,  snair,  a  springe,  a  gin,  to  entangle,  to  catch  in  a  snare, 
to  lay  a  snare ;  snared,  snaird ;   snar-ing,  snair'-intj ; 
snar-er,  snair' -er ;  snar-y,  snair'ry. 
Old  English  snear  or  sneare;  Danish  snare. 
Snarl,  to  growl  angrily,  to  grumble,  to  scold;  snarled,  snarld} 

snarl-ing,  snar'ling-ly,  snarl'-er. 
German  schnarchen  and  schnarren,  to  snarl ;  schnarcher. 
Snast  (to  rhyme  with  haste),  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 
German  schnwuze,  a  snout  or  nozzle.    (See  Snace.) 
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Snatch,  an  attempt  to  seize,  a  catching  at,  to  seize  abruptly; 

snatched  (1  syl.),  snatch'-ing,  snatch'ing-ly,  snatch'-er. 
A  body  snatcher,  one  who  digs  dead  bodies  from  their 
graves  to  sell.     Snatch'-block,  a  block  -with  an  opening 
to  receive  the  bight  of  a  rope.     (Dutch  snalken.) 
Sneak,  sneek,  a  mean  servile  time-server,  a  truckler,  a  crouching 
paltry  fellow,  to  sneak;    sneaked,  sneekt ;    sneak'-ing, 
sneak'ing-ly.     (Old  English  snic[ari],  to  sneak.) 
Sneer,  a  grimace  of  contempt,  to  turn  up  the  nose  in  scorn; 

sneered  (1  syl.),  sneer'-ing,  sneer'ing-ly,  sneer'-er. 
Germ,  schnarrcn,  to  snarl  (Lat.  naris,  the  nose),  to  turn  up  the  noso. 
Sneeze  (1  syl.),  sneezed  (1  syl.),  sneez'-ing  (R.  xix.),  a  convulsive 

effort  to  relieve  an  irritation  in  the  nostrils,  to  sneeze. 
Old  English  n-ies[an},  to  sneeze,  past  nieste,  past  part,  niesed. 
Snick,  snik,  a  notch.     Snicker-snee,  a  large  clasp-knife. 
Snick-snack-snee,  chop-knives  (a  boy's  game). 
Snick-snack,  gibberish,  nonsensical  twaddle. 

Dan.  snik-snak,  a  ricochet  of  snak,  nonsense ;  Germ,  schnick-schnack. 
"  Snee"  is  Danish  snit,  a  cut ;  Germ,  schnitt. 

Snicker,  snlk'.ker.    Snigger,  snig'.ger.    Sniggle,  snig'g'l. 

Snicker,  a  whinnying,  a  half-suppressed  laugh,  to  snicker; 

snickered,  snlk'k'rd;  snicker-ing. 
Snigger,  to  jeer,  to  sneer  at  one,  to  whimper,  to  snivel. 
Sniggle,  to  fub  at  marbles  or  croquet,  to  creep  up  to  one. 

"Sniggle,"  Dan.  snige,  to  smuggle,  to  act  in  an  underhand  manner. 
"  Snicker,"  German  kichem,  to  titter,  to  snicker. 

Sniff  (R.  viii.),  to  scent,  to  snuff  up;  sniffed,  sn\ft;  sniff'-ing. 
Snift,  to  snort ;  snift'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  snift'-ing.     Snifting- 
valve,  the  escape  valve  of  a  steam-engine. 
Sniffle,  smf'.f'l,  to  keep  on  sniffing.    Sniv'el,  to  blubber. 
Sniffled,  snif.f'ld;  sniffling,  sniff'ler. 
"  Sniff,"  "  Sniffle,"  Danish  snive ;  German  schnUffeln. 
"  Snivel,"  "  snivelling,"  Old  English  sny fling. 
Snigger,  snig'.ger,  to  jeer,  to  sneer  at.    Snicker.     Sniggle. 

Snig'gered  (2  syl.),  snigger-ing,  snigger-er.     (v.  Snicker.) 
Sniggle,  smg'.g'l,to  creep  up  to  one  as  an  infant  does  to  its 
mother,  to  fub  at  marbles,  to  push  your  ball  [in  croquet] 
unfairly,  to  fish  for  eels  by  thrusting  bait  into  their  holes, 
to  entice ;  sniggled,  snig'.g'ld ;  sniggling ;  sniggler. 
Dan.  snige,  to  sniggle,  to  smuggle,  to  act  in  an  underhand  manner. 
Snip,  a  shred,  a  small  cut,  a  bit  cut  off,  to  snip ;  snipped,  snipt ; 
snipp'-ing  (Rule  i.),  snipp'-er.      Snip-snap,  a  game,  a 
dialogue  in  which  each  speaker  vies  in  smartness  and 
quickness  of  reply  (a  ricochet  word,  Rule  Ixix.) 
Danish  snip;  Dutch  snippen,  to  snip ;  German  schnipychen. 
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Snipe  (1  syl.)>  &  bird  with  a  long  bill 

Old  English  tnite ;  Danish  sneppe;  German  schnepfe, 
Snivel,  sniv'.'l.    Sniffle,  smf'.f'l.    Snuffle,  snuf'.f'L 

Snivel,  to  whimper,  to  cry  and  sniffle  at  the  same  time; 
snivelled,  sniv"ld;  sniv'ell-ing  (R.  iii.,  -EL),  snivell-er. 
"Snivel,"  "snivelling,"  Old  English  snyfling. 
"Sniff,"  "sniffle,"  Danish  snive;  German  schntiffeln. 
"  Snuffle,"  to  sniff  energetically  to  draw  back  the  secretions  of  th« 
nose.    Old  English  snofel,  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Puob,  a  pretentious  vulgar  person,  one  who  shows  arrogance  on 
the  score  of  high  birth,  wealth,  or  learning ;  snobb'-ish 
(-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is 
dim.),  snobb'ish-ly,  snobb'ish-ness  (s  priv.  nobUis,  noble.) 
Similarly  "scant"  is  s-kant  (Danish),  without  margin;  "scape "is 
s-capere  (Latin),  not  to  take  ;  "scamp"  is  s-camp,  a  deserter  from 
the  camp;  "sober"  is  s-ebrius  (Latin),  not  tipsy;  so  in  Latin 
ft-grego,  se-paro,  se-cerno,  se-jungo,  and  many  others.  In  Italian 
calzare  to  put  on  your  shoes,  s-calzare  to  take  them  off ;  fornito 
furnished,  s-fornito  unfurnished ;  flotta  a  fleet,  s-flotta  to  withdraw 
a  ship  from  a  fleet;  briglia  a  bridle,  s-brigliare  to  unbridle,  &c.,  &c. 

Shod.     Snood. 

Snod,  trim,  smooth,  demure,  crafty.    (Scotch.) 
Snood,  a  ribbon  or  fillet  for  binding  the  hair. 
"  Snood,"  Old  English  snod;  Welsh  ysnoden,  a  fillet,  cap,  or  hood. 

Snooze  (1  syl.),  a  doze,  to  doze;  snoozed  (1  syl.),  snooz'-ing 
(Rule  TUX.),  snooz'-er. 

Snore  (1  syl.),  a  noise  during  sleep  caused  by  breathing  througn 
the  nose,  to  snore;  snored,  snord;  snor'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
sndr'-er.  (Old  English  snora,  snoring.) 

Snort,  to  force  the  breath  through  the  nostrils  as  a  horse  does 
in  impatience  or  playfulness;  snort'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
snort'-ing,  snort'-er.  (Germ,  schnarchen,  schnarcher.) 

Snout,  the  projecting  nose  of  a  pig,  <fec.,  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  &c.  (Welsh  ysnid,  Norse  snude.) 

Snow  (to  rhyme  with  grow),  congealed  vapour  precipitated  from 
the  clouds  in  flakes,  to  fall  in  snow ;  snowed,  snowd  (not 
anew).  "  It  snowed  yesterday,"  not  "  It  snew  yesterday  "; 
anow'-ing,  snow'-y,  snow'-less ;  snow'-ball,  -bawl,  snow 
kneaded  into  a  ball,  to  pelt  with  snowballs;  snow'balled 
(2  syl.),  snow'ball-ing,  snow'ball-er. 

Snow-blanket,  a  covering  of  enow.  Snow'-blindness,  dim* 
ness  of  sight  from  the  glare  of  snow.  Snow'-capped, 
-kapt.  Snow'-drift.  Snow'-drop,  a  spring  flowering 
plant.  Snow'-light  or  snow'blink,  the  reflexion  of  snow 
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on  the  clouds.    Snow'-line,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Snow' -plough,  -plow,  a  plough  for  turning  snow  off'  a 

thoroughfare.     Snow'shoes.     Snow'-slip.      Snow'-storm. 

Snow'-white,  -wife.    Snow'-wreatn,  a  long  drift  of  snow. 

Old  English  snd  or  sndw,  v.  andw\an],  past  sndwede,  sndw-hwlt. 

Snub,  a  covert  reproof,  a  sarcastic  "setting  down,"  to  snub; 

snubbed,  snnbd;  snubb'-ing,  snubb'-er  (Rule  i.) 
A  snub  or  snub'  nose,  a  smnll  short  flat  nose ;  snub'-nosed, 
having  a  snub-nose.     (German  schnauben.) 

Snuff  (K.  viii.),  powdered  tobacco-leaf  to  be  inhaled  through  the 
nostrils,  the  exhausted  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  to  take 
off  the  snuff  of  a  candle-wick,  to  inhale  air  or  odour 
audibly  by  drawing  the  air  into  the  nostrils;  snuffed, 
snuft;  snuff'-ing,  smiff'-er. 

Snuffers,  an  instrument  for  taking  off  the  snuff  of  candles. 

Snuff'-y.   Snuff'-box.   To  take  it  in  snuff,  to  take  it  in  a  h  uff. 

Up  to  snuff,  not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon,  acute. 

German  schnupfen  to  take  snuff,  schnupfer  a  snuff-taker,  schmtppe 

candle-snuff ;   Danish  sniifte  to  snuff. 
"To  take  it  in  snuff,"  Old  English  snoffa  loathing,  in  dudgeon; 

Spanish  chufeta  a  taunt,  v.  chufear  to  taunt  or  mock. 
"Up  to  snuff."     In  Norwegian  and  Danish  snu  means  cunning, 

crafty,  shrewd,  and  snue  as  well  as  sniifte  "  to  snuff,  to  snort," 

snuus  "snuff."     Up  to  snuff  is  the  word  snu  (cunning)  running 

in  harness  with  snue  and  snOffe. 

Snuffle,  snuf'.f'l,  a  drawing  up  of  the  mucus  of  the  nose,  to 
speak  through  the  nose,  to  draw  up  the  mucus  of  the 
nose;  snuffled,  sniff '.fid ;  snuffling,  snuffler ;  snuffles, 
snuf'.f'lz,  obstruction  of  the  nose  by  mucus. 
Old  English  snofl  or  snofel,  snoflig,  oppressed  with  phlegm. 

Snug,  cozy,  retired,  right  and  tight ;  (comp.)  snugg'-er,  (super.) 

snugg'-est  (Rule  i.),  smig'-ly,  snug'-ness. 
Snugg-ery,  pin.  snuggeries,  miig'.e.riz,   a  cozy  room,  a 

private  room  fitted  up  for  personal  comfort. 
To  lie  smig,  to  lie  concealed.    To  be  snug,  to  be  cozy. 
Danish  snige  to  slink,  our  snic[an]  to  creep  or  sneak.    The  snuiji/r-rif 
is  the  room  where  a  person  "sneaks"  or  keeps  himself  private. 
An  infant  is  snug  when  it  sniggles  up  to  its  mother  and  lies  warm. 

So,  used  substitutionally. 

Self-interest  makes  men  friends  and  keeps  them  so  [friends]. 
France  is  highly  cultivated,  but  England  is  more  so  [cultivated], 

So,  used  adverbially,  sufficiently,  to  such  a  degree. 
Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  this  means. 
Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  [acoming]. 

So,  used  conjunctively. 

So,  Niiaraan  was  a  leper. 

... 
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So,  correlatives  AS-AS,  SO-AS,  AS-SO,  SO-THAT,  SO-BUT. 

(1)  AS—  AS,  AS  —  SO.    In  affirmative  and  corresponding  sentences  :   An 

white  os  snow.    One  is  as  good  as  the  other.    A  a  tall  as  his  brother. 
AS  —  SO.    As  with  the  buyer,  so  with  the  seller  (Isa.  xxiv.  2).    .4s  the 

stars,  so  shall  thy  seed  be  (Rom.  iv.  18). 

§  SO  —  AS.    In  negative  or  adversative  sentences  :  It  is  not  so  cold  as 
it  was.     This  is  not  so  good  as  that.    Not  so  tall  as  his  brother. 

(2)  SO—  THAT,  SO—  BUT,  or  SO—  BUT  THAT. 

SO  —  THAT  in  confirmative  or  corresponding  sentences  :  He  is  so 

wise  that  all  men  honour  him.     God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 

gave  his  only  begotten  son  ____  (John  ill.  16). 
§  SO—  BUT  or  SO—  BUT  THAT  in  adversative  or  contrasted  sentences  : 

No  man  Is  so  wise  but  [that]  he  may  sometimes  err. 
ERRORS  OF  SPEECH  — 

Few  can  draw  animals  as  well  as  Lamlseer  [so  well  as].    Here  "  few" 

means  not  many,  and  the  sentence  is  negative. 
Even  the  wise  Plato  was  not  as  wise  as  Socrates  [so  wise  as]. 
None  are  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  [so  good  as]. 
Value  is  just  so  much  as  articles  fetch  in  the  market  (ellipt). 

So  so,  not  very  good,  passably  good.     (Italian  cosi,  cosi.) 
Soak,  suke,  to  saturate.    Soke  (1  syl.),  jurisdiction.     Sock. 
Soaked  (1  syl.),  soak'-ing,  soak'-er,  soak'y. 
Soak-age,   state    of   being    soaked.      Soccage,   sok'.hage, 

tenure  of  land  for  services  otherwise  than  military. 
"  Soak,"  Old  English  soc[ian].     "Soke,"  Old  English  s6c,  a  charter  or 

privilege  granted  by  a  king  to  a  subject  or  city. 
"  Sock,"  Old  English  socc.     "  boccage,"  Law  Latin  soccagum  (s6c). 

Soap,  sope.    Soup,  soop.    Swoop.     Swop.     Sop. 

Soap,  sope  (not  soop),  an  nrticle  used  in  washing,  to  use 

soap  ;  soaped  (1  syl.),  soap'-ing,  soap'-y,  soap'i-ness  (R,  xi.) 

Soap'-boiler,  one  whose  trade  is  to  make  soap  ;   soap'. 

boiling,  making  soap.    Soap'-bubble.     Soap'-suds. 

Soap'-bnblle,  a  bubble  made  by  blowing  soapy  water 

through  a  tube. 

Soap'-suds,  water  impregnated  with  soap. 
Soap'-stone,  steatite,  a  soft  variety  of  magnesian  rock. 
Soft'-soap,  a  semi-fluid  soap  made  with  potash  not  soda. 
"  Soap,"  Old  English  sdpe,  v.  &ip[an],  past  sdpde,  past  part,  sdped. 
"Soup"  (soop  not  sope),  Fr.  soupe;  Germ,  suppe  (our  verb  sitji). 
"Swoop     (to  pounce  down  on),  Welsh  chwap  a  sudden  stroke,  v. 

chwapiog  to  strike  suddenly,  to  pounce  upon. 
"  Swap"  (to  exchange),  O.  E.  ceup  a  bargain,  cedp[an]  to  chop  or  bargain. 

Soar.    Sore  (1  syl.)    Saw.    Sour.    Soared.     Sword.     Sward. 
Soar,  sur,  to  mount  up  on  the  wing,  to  rise  in  imagination  : 
soared,  su'rd;  soar'-ing,  soar'ing-ly. 

'  Soar,"  Italian  sordre  to  soar  as  a  hawk  (Latin  aura,  Greek  avra\ 
'Sore"  (a  diseased  place,  a  wound),  Old  Eng.  adr  a  sore,  mire  sorely. 
'  Saw"  (did  see),  O.  E.  sdwe  from  sedn,  p.  sdwe  or  sedli,  p.  p.  gc 
'Sour"  (acid),  Old  English  sur. 

'Sword,"  sord  (a  weapon),  Old  English  sweord,  sword,  tiverd,  &c. 
'Sward"  (a  grass  plat),  Old  English  fiward,  grass. 
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Sob,  a  convulsive  sigh,  to  sigh  convulsively  from  grief;  sobbed, 

sobd;  sobb'-ing  (Rule  i.),  sobb'ing-ly,  subb'-er. 
Old  English  scobgend  sobbing.     (See  Sober.) 
Sober,   so'. her,   not    intoxicated,    to    free    from    intoxication; 

sobered,  so'.b'rd;  sober-ing,  sober-ly,  sober- ness. 
Sobriety,  so.brl'.e.ty,  temperance.    Sober-mind'ed ;   sober- 
minded-ness,  equanimity. 
Old  English  syfer  or  sifer;    Latin  soMus  (s-[seorsum]e&rtMs),  the 

reverse  of  tipsy.    (See  Scamp.) 
Sobriquet  (not  soubriquet),  so'.bre.ka,  a  nickname. 

Menage  derives  it  from  the  Latin  subridiculum.    Moysant-de-Brieux 
from  the  Greek  hubristikon,  insolence.    Count  de  Gebelin  from 
the  Romance  sopra  quest,  "  parce  que  c'est  un  nom  acquis  en  sus 
de  celui  qu'on  portait.    Leglay  de  soubriquet^  "mot  qui  dgsignait 
au  xiv«-  siecle,  une  espSce  de  soufflet  injurious  qu'on  donnait  3, 
quelqu'un  en  lui  relevant  brusquement  le  menton." 
Soc,  jurisdiction,  a  privilege  to  administer  justice  and  execute 
laws,  a  circuit  or  district.    Soca,  sok'.a,  a  seignory  or 
lordship,  enfranchised  by  the  king  with  liberty  of  holding 
a  court  of  his  tenants.     (See  Sock.) 
Soc'cage,  a  tenure  for  service  not  military. 
Soccager,  sok'ka.djer,  a  tenant  by  soccage. 
Soc-man,  plu.  socmen,  a  soccager.     (The  service  to  be  per- 

formed  was  distinctly  defined,  and  not  left  to  caprice.) 
Old  Eng.  stic;  Low  Lat.  soka  lordship,  soccagium  soccage,  sockmannus 

a  socman,  socna  franchise.    (See  Serf.) 
Social,  so'.shul,  friendly,  disposed  to  mix  in  society,  pertaining 

to  society ;  so'cial-ly,  so'cial-ness. 
Sociality,  so'.shi.al".i.ty.    Sociability,  so'.shl.bil".i.ty. 
Sociality,  good  fellowship,  social  enjoyment. 
Sociability,  a  sociable  disposition. 

Many  from  an  innate  sociability  love  sociality. 
Many  from  a  sociable  disposition  love  society. 
Sociable,  so'.sha.b'l;    sociably,  so'.sJia.bly ;   sociable-ness, 

so' .sha.b'l-ness.    Sociability  (see  above). 

Socialise,  so'.shal.ize  (R.  xxxi.),  to  make  social ;  socialised, 

so' .sfiul.izd ;  socialis-ing,  so' .shal.l.zing ;  social-ism,  so'.. 

shal.vsmj  social-ist,  so'.shal.ist;  socialist-ic,  -shul.is".tlk. 

Associate  [with],  as.so'.shi.ate,  to  be  in  fellowship  with; 

asso'ciat-ed  [with],  asso'ciat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Society,  plu.  societies  (Rule  xliv.),  so.sl'.e.tiz,  fellowship, 
a  club  or  association,  mankind  as  a  civilized  community. 
Not  in  society,  not  on  visiting  terms  with  the  "  gentry." 
In  society,  on  visiting  terms  with  the  "  gentry." 
Social  plants,  such  as  grow  naturally  in  masses. 
Social  science,  sociology  (which  see), 
Latin  s6do.Ua,  tfciaKtat,  tfcittas  (stfcfes,  a  companion). 
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Socinian,  so.sln'.'i.un,  a  religious  sect ;  socin'ian-ism. 

The  Christian  community  is  divided  into  two  great  groups,  Trinita- 
rians and  Unitarians,  both  of  which  are  subdivided  into  sects. 
Trinitarians  believe  there  is  only  one  God,  but  that  this  God  con- 
sists of  three  persons  (Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost),  all  of  which 
are  equal,  and  mysteriously  constitute  a  Unity.  Unitarians  agree 
in  believing  that  there  is  but  one  God  omnipotent,  and  from  this 
point  branch  off  into  three  sects :  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Humani- 
tarians. Arians  do  not  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  maintain 
that  he  is  neither  equal  to  the  Father  nor  united  to  him,  but  has 
an  individual  and  wholly  separate  existence.  Socinians  assert  that 
Christ  had  no  existence  till  his  human  birth,  when  he  received  a 
double  nature,  divine  on  the  father's  side  and  human  on  the 
mother's.  Humanitarians  go  one  step  further,  and  maintain  that 
he  had' only  a  human  nature  like  any  other  man. 

Ariaiis  are  so  called  from  Arlus,  of  Alexandria  (died  336). 

Sociuians,  so  called  from  Lcdius  Soclnus,  of  Tuscany  (1525-1562). 

Sociology,  su'.si.ol".o.djy,  the  science  which  treats  of  man  in  his 

social  condition  ;  sociological,  sd'.si.r>Jodf/".i.kal. 
A  hybrid :  Latin  sdetus,  an  associate ;   Greek  I6g0s,  a  treatise.    An 
ill-formed  word  which  can  only  mean  a  discourse  upon  one's  friend, 
as  "  sociofraudus  "  moans  a  deceiver  of  one's  fritnd,  not  a  deceiver 
of  man  in  his  social  condition. 

Sock,  Soc  (both  sok).    Soke,  Soak  (both  sake). 

Sock.  Stocking.  A  stocking  is  a  hose  with  a  leg-piece 
extending  above  the  knee.  A  sock  is  a  half-hose.  The 
shoe  formerly  used  by  comic  actors. 

Tragic  actors  wore  a  Buskin,  and  hence  sock  and  buskin  are  repre- 
sentative words  of  comedy  and  tragedy. 
"Sock,"  Old  English  socc.      "Stocking,"  German  stork,  a  stump, 

"covering  for  the  stumps."    "Soc,"  Old  English  ««;  ; which  see). 
"Soke,"  another  spelling  of  soc.     "Soak,"  O.  Eng.  soc[ian],  to  steep. 

Sock'et,  the  hollow  into  which   something   is    fitted :    as    the 

socket  of  a  candlestick,  the  socket  of  a  tooth  or  joint. 

Ball  and  Socket,  a  socket  with  a  movable  knob  fitting 

into  it.     Socket-chisel,  -tchis"l,  a  chisel  for  mortising. 

"Socket,"  a  little  sock.     A  candle  socket  fits  the  "foot"  of  a  c;imlle 

like  a  sock,  the  socket  of  a  tooth  fits  the  fangs  of  the  tooth,  &c. 
Socratic,  so.krut'.ik,  adj.  of  Socrates  [sok'kra.teez]. 

Socratical,  so.krut' '.l.kal ;    Socrat'ical-ly ;    Socratist,  sok'. 
kra. list,  a  disciple  of  Socrates.     Socratism,  xok'kra.t'izm. 
S6cratts,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  B.O.  468-399. 
Sud,  turf,  a  piece  of  turf,  to  cover  with  turf;  sodd'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

sodd'-ing  (R.  i.);  eodd'-y,  turfy.     (German  sode.) 
Soda,  so'.dah,  the  protoxide  of  the  metal  sodium. 

Hydrate  of  soda,  caustic  alkali,  soda  dissolved  in  water. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  a  salt  from  carbonic  acid  and  soda. 
Soda  water,  an  effervescing  beverage  highly  charged  with 

carbonic  acid.     (German  soda.) 
Sodden,  sod''n,  saturated,  moist  and  sticky,  boiled. 

Old  Eng.  se<tth\ari\,  to  seethe  or  boil,  past  sedth,  past  part,  sodden. 
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•soever,  -so.ev'.er,  added  to  who,  what,  where,  when,  whence,  (fee., 
or  used  with  these  words  but  severed  from  them  by 
something  intervening :  as  Whatsoever  or  What  [things] 
soever  you  undertake...  In  modern  speech  the  so-  of 
"  soever  "  is  generally  omitted. 

Sofa,  sD.fah,  a  couch  with  two  raised  ends.     Sofa-bed,  a  sofa 

which  can  be  converted  into  a  bed.     (See  Soli.) 
French  sofa,  "mot  empruntS  de  la  langue  turque"  (Diet,  des  Arts). 

Soffit,  sof'.fU,  the  under  side  of  an  arch  or  cornice. 

French  soffite,  "de  1'italien  soffitta,  soupente,  partie  suspendue," 
Diet,  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences.    (Latin  suffixum.) 

Sofi.     Sofa.     Softa.     Sofism.     Sophism. 

Sofi,  plu.  sofis,  so'.fiz,  a  Persian  priest  or  monk. 
Softa,  plu.  softas,  the  Turkish  "  university  "  men. 
Sofa,  so'. fah,  a  Turkish  lounge  or  seat. 
Sofism,  so'.flzm,  the  mystical  tenets  of  the  sons. 
Sophism,  sof'.izm,  a  specious  but  false  argument  (q.v.) 
Soft,  not  hard,  tender,  easily  yielding;  (comp.)  soft'-cr,  (super.) 
soft'-est,  soft'-ly,  soft'-ness,  soft'-ish  (-ish  added  to  adj. 
is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "  like.") 
Soften,  sof'n  (not  sof'.ten),  to  make  soft,  to  mollify  (-en 
converts  nouns   and  adj.  to  verbs);    softened,  sof'nd; 
soften-ing,  so/''n.lng ;  soften-er,  sof''n.er. 
Soft-headed,  -hed'.ed,  of  weak  intellect. 
Soft-hearted,  -hart'.ed,  tender-hearted,  compassionate. 
Soft-saw'der,  flattery,  complimentary  words. 
Soft-spoken,  affable,  of  gentle  speech. 
Old  English  seft  or  soft,  softlic,  softnes  or  sqftne». 
Sob. !  an  exclamation  used  to  dumb  animals  to  allay  fear  or  dis- 
quiet.   So,  thus,  therefore,  to  such  a  degree.    (0.  E.  sicd.) 
Soho !  so.hu',  a  sportsman's  halloo,  a  call  to  arrest  the  attention 

of  one  at  a  distance.     (French  ho !  ho  I) 
Soi-disant,  swoy-de.zdhn,  self-styled,  pretended.     (French.) 
Soil,  soyl,  mould,  land,  filth,  stain,  dung,  to  defile;    soiled, 
soyld;    soil'-ing.     Soil-pipe.     To  take  soil,  to  run  into 
the  water  as  a  deer  does  when  pursued. 
Old  English  sol,  v.  s&l[ari\,  past  selede,  past  part,  siled ;  Welsh  sv;l, 
Latin  s6lum,  the  soil  or  ground. 

Soiree,  swar'ry,  an  evening  party  for  conversation. 

Soiree-musicale,  swar'ry  mu' .si.kahl,  an  evening  entertain- 
ment of  music.     (French  soiree.) 
Sojourn,  so'.djern,  a  temporary  residence,  to  sojourn ;  sojourned, 

so'.djernd;  so'journ-ing,  so'journ-er. 
French  sfjourner  (stjour  a  stay,  Italian  soggiornare). 
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Sol,  xdle  (in  Music)  =  G,  the  fifth  note  of  the  singing  gamut. 
(Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si  =  do,  ray,  me,  fall,  sole,  lah,  see.) 
Sol-fa,  sole-fah,  singing  exercises,  to  practise  the  sol-fa; 

sol-fa-ing,  sole-fdh-ing ;  sol-faed,  sole  fa,hd. 
Solfeggio,   plu.  solfeggios,  sole-fedg' '.yi.oze  (singing  exer- 
cises).    (Italian  solfa,  a  musical  gamut ;  solfeggio.) 
lit  [or  Do],  re,  &c  ,  are  the  first  syllables  of  a  Latin  hymn  addressed 
to  St.  John  by  Paulus  Diaconus  in  770.     They  were  first  used  as  a 
gamut  in  the  llth  century,  by  Guide,  in  teaching  singing. 
Ut  queant  laxis  Ui-ter  outcast  tho'  I  be, 

.R«-sonaye  fibris  .Re-creant  of  the  worst  degree, 

jl/i-ra  gestorum  Me  permit  thy  praise  to  sing, 

.Fa-muli  tuorum  fa-mous  son  of  Zachatee. 

Sol-ve  pollutis  Swi-emn  be  the  strain  and  holy, 

1/a-biis  reatum  //a-boured  tho'  the  verse  and  lowly 

Sancte  Joannis.  Si-lent  never  be  my  string. 

Weizius,  in  Heortologls,  p.  263.    [Imitation  to  show  the  syllables. 

Solace,    sol' .ace,   consolation,   to    console;     sol'aced    (2    syl.); 
solac-ing  (Rule  xix.),  sol'.a.sing ;  sol'acing-ly ;  solac-er, 
aol'.u.ser.     Solace-ment,  sol'.ace.ment.     (See  Console.) 
Latin  solatium;  French  soulas,  soulayer,  soulagement. 
Solander,  so.lun'.der,  a  disease  in  horses.     (French  solandre.) 
Solander,  a  genus  of  American  plants,  named  after  Daniel 

Charles  Solander,  the  Swedish  naturalist  (173G-82). 
Solan-goose,  so'.lan  goos,  the  gannet.     (Icelandic  siila.) 
Solano,  so.lah'.no,  the  Spanish  sirocco,  which  blows  from  the 
deserts  of  Africa.     Solanum,  so.laij'.num.     (See  below.) 
Spanish  solano  (solatia,  sun-struck ;  sol,  the  sun).     The  Spaniards 
say  No  rogar  alguna  gracia  en  tiempo  de  Solano. 

Solanum,  so.lay'.num,  a  genns  of  plants,  some  of  which  (like  the 
potato)  are  edible,  and  others  (like  the  nightshade)  are 
poisonous.     (Latin  soldnum,  nightshade.) 
Solar,  so'.lar,  pertaining  to  the  sun,  proceeding  from  the  sun. 
Solar  day,  24  hours,  the  mean  apparent  time  of  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  or  its  return  to  any  given 
meridian.     (The  time  given  is  not  absolutely  invariable.) 
A  lunar  day,  24  hours,  48  minutes. 
A  side'rial  day,  23  hrs.,  50  min.,  3J  sees.,  being  the  real 

period  of  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
Solar  month,  30  days,  10  hours,  2!>  min.,  ft  sees.,  the  time 
required  for  passing  through  one  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
A  lunar  month,  20  days,  12  hours,  44  min.,  2.P  sees.,  the 

interval  between  two  moons  of  the  same  phase. 
A  tropical  month,  27  days,  7  hours.  43  min..  4.<   sees., 
being  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolution  with  respect 
to  the  movable  equinox. 
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A  side'real  month,  27  days,  7  hours,  43  min.,  11.5  sees., 

the  time  required  to  repeat  a  conjunction  with  any 

given  fixed  star. 
An  anomalistic  month,  27  days,  13  hours,  18  min.,  37.4 

sees.,  being  a  revolution  from  perigee  to  perigee. 
A  nod'ical  month,  27  days,  5  hours,  5  min.,  30  sees.,  the 

interval  from  a  node  to  a  node. 

These  periods  are  not  absolutely  invariable,  and  the  time  given 
is  only  the  average  of  the  variable  periods. 

A  calendar  month  consists  of  28  days  (Feb.),  29  days 

(Feb.  in  Leap  Year),  30  days  (Apr.,  June,  Sep.,  Nov.), 

31  days  (Jan.,  March,  May,  July,  Aug.,  Oct.,  Dec.) 

Solar  flowers,  -jlaw'.rz,  flowers  which  open  and  close  at 

fixed  hours  of  the  day :  thus  the  dandelion  is  open  from 

4  a.m.  to  3  p.m. ;  the  sowthistle  from  5  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  <fec. 

Solar  system,  the  sun  with  all  the  planets,  satellites,  and 

comets  which  move  round  it. 

Solar  year,  365  days,  5  hours,  48  min.,  48  sees.,  being  the 
time  in  which  the  earth  completes  one  revolution  of  its 
orbit  (or  returns  to  any  given  point  therein). 
A  side'real  year,  365  days,  6  hours,  9  min.,  11.5  sees., 
being  the  time  required  by  the  sun  to  return  to  any 
given  fixed  star. 
An  anomalis'tic  year,  365  days,  6  hours,  14  min.  nearly, 

the  time  which  the  sun  takes  to  return  to  its  apogee. 
A  civil  year,  365  days  (except  in  leap  years,  when  one 

day  more  is  required,  viz.,  366). 
A  lunar  year,  354  days,  8  hours,  48  min.,  36  sees.,  being 

12  lunar  synodical  months. 
A  Julian  year,  365  days,  6  hours. 

Latin  Solaris  (sol,  the  sun).  Cicero  says,  "quod  solus  appareat 
cseteris  sideribus  suo  fulgore  obscuratis"  (de  N.  D.  ii.  27);  but  more 
likely  the  Hebrew  Elohim  God,  Greek  Mlios  the  sun,  Breton  heol, 
Latin  sol,  German  sonne,  Anglo-Saxon  sunne,  our  sun. 

Bolder,  sol'.der.     Soldier,  sole'.djer.    Shoulder,  shole'.der  (v.i.) 
Solder,  a  metallic  composition  for  cementing  metals,   to 
cement  with   solder;    soldered,  sol'.derd;    sol'der-ing, 
sol'der-er.     Hard  solder,  solder  which  fuses  at  red  heat. 
Soft  solder,  solder  which  fuses  at  a  low  temperature. 
Soft  saw'der,  flattery,  complimentary  speeches. 
"  Solder"  (often  called  sodder],  Fr.  souder  (Lat.  soliddre,  to  make  solid). 
Soldier,  sole'.djer.    Shoulder,  shole'.der.    Solder,  sol'der  (v.s.) 
Soldier,  a  military  man,  those  not  officers  being  called 
privates;  soldier-ly,  soldier-like;   soldier-ship,  military 
skill  and  bearing.     Soldier-ing,  playing  soldiers,  follow- 
ing the  occupation  of  a  soldier. 
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Soldier-y,  sole'.djer.ry,  soldiers  collectively. 
"  Soldier,"  French  soldat,  which  originally  meant  a  mercenary ;  Latin 

solidus,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.     "Solder,"  French  soudtr. 
"  Shoulder"  (the  upper  joint  of  the  arm),  O.  Eng.  sculdre  or  tculder. 

Sole  (of  a  foot  or  shoe).     Sole,  only.     Soul,  the  spirit. 

Sole  (1  syl.),  the  bottom  of  the  foot  or  of  a  shoe,  a  fish, 

only,  alone,  to  new  bottom  a  shoe  or  boot,  to  beat  or  flog ; 

soled  (1  syl.);  sol-ing,  so'. ling ;   sole-leather,  -leth'.er; 

sole'-ly,  only ;  sole'-ness,  singleness,  oneness. 

"  Sole"  (of  the  foot  or  shoe),  O.  Eng.  sdl,  a.  sole  or  sandal ;  Lat.  sdlea. 

"  Sole"  (a  fish),  Latin  sOlea  (from  stilum  the  ground,  so  called  because 

soles  hug  the  bottom  of  the  sea). 

"Sole"  (only,  alone),  Latin  solus;  Greek  htilds,  the  whole. 
"  Soul"  (the  deathless  part  of  man),  Old  English  sdwl  or  sdtcol. 

Solecism,  sol'.e.sizm.    Barbarism,  bar' .ba.rizm. 

Solecism  (would  be  better  solicism,  being  derived  from  Soli, 
in  Cilicia),  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  syntax,  an  error 
of  speech  not  limited  to  a  single  word. 
Barbarism,  a  word  which  does  not  conform  to  the  usunl 
laws  of  a  language  or  rules  of  derivation. 

A  solecism  may  become  an  established  mode  of  speech,  but  a 
barbarism  can  never  be  otherwise  than  a  barbarism.  Such 
phrases  as  "  I  shall  not  go  whiles  [until]  twelve,"  "  He  went  to 
sleep  like  [as]  you  did,"  are  solecisms.  But  such  words  as 
ospray,  manacles,  raillery,  sempstress,  sociology,  seignior,  &c., 
are  barbarisms.  They  are  radically  wrong,  and  no  custom  will 
make  them  right. 

Solccist,  sol'.e.sist,  one  guilty  of  a  solecism;  solecistic, 
sol'.e.sis".tlk ;  solecistical,  sol'.e.sis"M.kfil;  -ly. 

Solecize  (Rule  xxxii.),  sol'.e.slze,  to   commit  a   solecism ; 

solecized  (3  syl.);  soleciz-ing  (Rule  xix.),  s6l'.c.si.zing. 
Greek  sdloikismos,  sdloikizo  (SMoikoi,  the  Athenian  colonists  of  Soli, 
in  Cilicia,  who  greatly  corrupted  the  Greek  language.  There  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  Latin  form  solcecism[us~\,  but  as  we  dislike 
diphthongs,  and  os  is  quite  as  often  represented  by  i  as  by  e  (as 
indeed  the  very  word  soli  serves  to  show)  in  this  particular  word 
the  i  would  be  preferable. 

Solemn,  sol"m,  grave,  serious,  devotional;  sol'eni-ness  (quite 
indefensible).  It  should  of  course  be  sol'emn-ness,  as 
modem-ness  (not  moder-ness,  <fec.);  solemn-ly. 

Solemnity,  phi.  solemnities,  so.lem'.ni.tiz,  gravity,  religions 
ceremony.  Solemnize,  sol'.em.nize  ;  sol'emnized  (3  syl.); 
solemniz-ing,  sol'.em.nl.zing. 

Solemnis-er,  sol' '.'6m.rii.zer,  one  who  solemnises. 

Solemnization,  sol'. em.ni.zay". shun. 

Solemn  breathing,  sol"m  breeth'.ing,  having  a  serious  or 

religiously  impressive  influence. 

Latin  solemnis,  solennftas,  sSlemnizare.  The  z  in  this  Latin  verb  is 
a  mark  of  debasement  (RR.  xxxi.,  xxxii.) 
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Solfeggio,  plu.  solfeggios  (Rule  xlii.),  svle.feclg'.gi.dze,  the  singing 
gamut,  consisting  of  the  words  do  [or  ut],  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si  (do,  ray,  me,  fdh,  sole,  Idh,  see),  which  are  more 
vocal  than  the  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B. 
Italian  solfa,  solfeggio,  solfeggiare.    (See  Sol.) 
Solicit,  so.lis'.it,  to  npply  for,  to  canvass ;  eolicit-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

solicit-ing.     Solicitation,  so.Vt&'.i.tay".shun. 
Solicitor.     Solicitant.    Attorney.     Lawyer. 
Solicitant,  so.lis' '.i.tant,  one  who  solicits. 
Solicitor,  one  who  solicits  or  petitions  in  the  Courts  of 

Chancery  on  hehalf  of  his  clients. 

Attorney,  at.tur'.ny,  one  substituted  for  another,  one  to 
whom  is  assigned  the  right  of  acting  for  another. 
Properly  speaking,  solicitors  belong  to  the  Chancery  courts  and 

attorneys  to  the  other  courts. 

Lawyer  is  a  general  term  and  means  any  one  learned  in 
the  laws.     It  includes  attorneys,  solicitors,  barrister*, 
counsellors,  advocates,  and  Serjeants,   but  is   usually 
restricted  to  those  who  prepare  briefs,  draw  out  legal 
documents,  and  give  legal  advice  to  their  clients. 
Barristers,  counsellers,  advocates,  and  Serjeants  bear  the  same 
relation   to  lawyers  (including  attorneys  and    solicitors)    as 
physicians  do  to  surgeons  and  apothecaries.    The  profession  is 
one,  but  the  civil  status  is  very  different. 
Solicitor- ship,  the  office  of  solicitor  (-ship,  rank,  office). 
Solicitor-gen'eral,  the  second  law-officer  of  the  crown. 
Solicitous,  so.Ks'.i.tus;  solicitous-ness,  solicitous-ly;  solici- 
tude, so.lis'.l.tude,  anxiety,  uneasiness  of  mind. 
Latin  soWdtatio,  solicitor,  solicUudo,  sdllcUus,  soltcUdre. 
Solid,  sol'. id,  not  liquid,  not  hollow,  strong,  valid,  compact,  a 

solid  substance ;  sol'id-ly.     Solidity,  so. lid' A.ty. 
Solidify,  so.lid'.i.fy,  to  make  solid ;  solidifies,  so.lid' .i.fizc ; 

solidified,  so.lid' '.i.fide  (Rule  xi.);  solid'ify-ing. 
Solidification,  so.Kd'.i.fi.kay".shun. 
The  sol'ids,  the  bones,  flesh,  and  muscles  of  the  body  as 

distinguished  from  the  blood  and  the  secretions. 
Solid  angle,  an  angle  made  by  more  than  two  plane  angles 

meeting  at  a  point. 

Solid  measure,  -mezli'.ur,  a  measure  in  which  each  of  the 
units  is  a  cube.  (Used  for  measuring  timber,  stone, 
marble,  and  the  contents  of  capacity.) 

1728  cubic  inches  make  a  solid  foot  of  wood  or  stone,  and  27 

cubic  feet  a  solid  yard. 
§  In  superficial  or  land  measure: 
144  square  inches  make  a  superficial  foot,  and  9  square  feet  a 

superficial  yard. 

§  In  linear  measure  or  the  measure  of  length  only : 
12  inches  make  a  foot  in  length,  and  3  feet  a  yard,  in  length. 
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Solidarity,  sol'.i.dar"n.ty,  entire  unity  of  interests  and 
responsibilities,  international  unity  of  interests.  In 
companies  it  means  that  each  member  is  responsible  for 
the  entire  debt  of  the  society,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  limited  liability  or  the  liability  of  every  individual 
limited  to  the  amount  of  property  represented  by  the 
number  of  shares  which  he  holds. 

Latin  sdlfdttas,  sOlldus,  sOttdare;  French  solidarity,  solidification. 
Solidungulate,  sol' A. dun" .gu.late,  whole   hoofed   like   a  horse 
(not  cloven  footed  like  an  ox  and  sheep) ;  solidungulous, 
sol'.i.dun".gu.lus.    (Latin  soltdus  ungiila.) 
Soliloquy,  so.lil'.o.kwy.    Monologue,  mon'.o.log. 

Soliloquy  is  a  talking  to  oneself  audibly,  thinking  aloud 
but  not  addressing  anyone  (although  many  may  be  pre- 
sent and  hear  what  is  said). 
Monologue,  a  speech  addressed  to  others. 

(Hamlet's  "  To  be  or  not  to  be"  is  a  soliloquy,  but  his  address  to 

the  players  is  a  monologue.) 

Soliloquise,  so.lll'.o.kwlze,  to  talk  aloud  to  oneself,  to  put 
one's  thoughts  into  audible  words  without  addressing 
anyone;  soliloquises,  so.lil'.o.kwi.zez ;  soliloquised, 
80.111'. o.Ttwlzed ;  solil'oquis-ing,  so.lll'.o.kwi.zing  ;  solil'o- 
quiser,  so.lll'.o.kwl.zer. 

The  word  soliloquy  was  invented  by  St.  Augustine  (Solid.  iL  7). 
Latin  soliloqwis,  soliloquium  (solus  loqttor,  to  talk  alone). 

Solitary,  sol' .i.tcr ry ,  living  alone,  remote  from  society,  doleful, 

unique ;  sol'itari-ly  (Rule  xi.),  sol'itari-ness. 
Solitaire,  sol'.i.tair,  a  game  for  a  single  player,  an  ornament 

for  the  neck,  a  hermit. 
Solitude,  sol'.i.tude,  a  lonely  place,  a  desert. 
Latin  sdlitdrtus,  solltudo  (sSlus,  alone) ;  French  solitaire. 
Solo,  plu.  solos,  sd'.loze  (Rule  xlii.),  a  piece  of  music  for  a  single 

player  or  singer,  a  musical  monologue. 
Soli,  only  one  instrument  of  each  kind  to  perform  and  the 
rest  to  leave  off  playing.     Thus  if  there  are  twenty  violins, 
five  flutes,   five  clarionets,  two  violoncellos,  and  three 
bugles,  soli  would  mean  one  violin,  one  flute,  one  clnrionet, 
&c.'  to  play  and  the  rest  to  leave  off.     (Ital.  solo,  soli.) 
Solstice,  sol'.stis,  a  day  or  two  before  and  after  the  22nd  of  June 
and  the  22nd  of  December,  when  the  curve  of  the  ecliptic 
differs  so  little  that  no  sensible  variation  is  made  in  the 
length  of  time  that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.     (The 
sun  or  length  of  the  day  practically  stands  still.) 
Solstitial,  solstish' .al,  adj.  of  solstice. 
Solstitial  points,  the  most  northern  point  of  Cancer  and 
the  most  southern  of  Capricornus. 
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Solstitial  colure,  -ko'.lure,  a  great  circle  which  runs 
through  the  solstitial  points,  and  cuts  the  equator  at 
right  angles. 

Latin  solstWtum,  solstltlalis  (sol[is\  statio,  stare  to  stand  still). 
Soluble.     Solvable.     Solubility.     Solvability  (see  below). 
§  Soluble,  sol'lu.b'l,  that  may  be  dissolved  or  melted. 

Solvable,  sol'.va.b'l,  that  may  be  guessed  or  explained. 
§  Solubility,  sol'luMl".i.ty,  susceptibility  of  solution. 
Solvability,  sol'. va.bil". !i.ty,  susceptibility  of  being  explained. 
Solution,  sp.lu'.shun.    Solutive,  sol'lu.tw. 
Latin  solutio,  stiliMlis,  stilubflttas  (s6Mre  supine  solutum). 
Solve  (1  syl.),  to  loose,  to  guess,  to  explain;   solved  (1  syl.); 
solv-ing  (B.  xix.),  sol'.ving  ;  solv-er,  sdl'.ver  (see  above). 
Solvable.     Soluble.     Solvability.     Solubility  (see  above). 
Solvableness,  sol'.va.b'l.ness.    Solubleness,  sol'lu.VLness. 
Sol'vableness,  susceptibility  of  being  explained. 
Sol'ubleness,  susceptibility  of  being  melted. 
Solvent,  having  enough  to  pay  every  claim,  anything  that 

dissolves  another ;  solvency,  sol'.ven.sy. 
Latin  sOlvlre  supine  sSlutum.     The  wrong  conjugations,  as  usual, 
come  from  the  French  solvability,  solvable,  dissolvant(l  1). 

So'lus  (stage  direction),  left  on  the  stage  alone.     (Lat.  solus.) 
Sombre,  som'.Vr,  gloomy,  dusky;    (comp.)  som'brer,   (super.) 
sombrest;  sombre-ness,  som'.b'r.ness.    Sombrous,  -brus; 
sombrous-ness,  som'. briis. ness  ;  som'brous-ly. 
French  sombre  (Latin  sub-umbra,  under  a  shadow  or  shade). 
Sombrero,  plu.  sombreros  (Bule  xlii.),  som.bree'.rdze,  a  broad- 
brimmed  Spanish  hat.  (Sp.  sombrero  a  hat,  sombra  shadeO 
-some,  sum  (a  native  adjective  termination),  full  of,  possessed  of. 
Some.     Sum  (both  sum). 

Some,  sum,  a  few,  certain  persons ;  somebody,  sum'.bo.dy ; 
some' -how,  some'  such.    Some'-time,  formerly,  at  a  time 
indefinite;    some'-times  (2  syl.),  occasionally  (-3  is  the 
adverbial  suffix,  and  not  the  plural  number). 
Some'-thing,  a  matter,  a  thing  unknown,  a  little. 
Some'-what,  -wot;  some'-where,  -ware;  some'-whith'er. 
"Some,"  Old  English  som  or  sum,  som-hwile. 
"Sum"  (amount,  an  exercise  in  figures),  Latin  summa. 
Somersault  or  somerset,  sum'.er.solt  or  sum'.er,set,  a  leap  head 

over  heels.    (Old  French  soubresault.) 

The  spelling  of  this  word  is  indefensible.  The  word  is  the  Latin 
supra  or  super  saltui.  The  Latin  subsultus  [saltus]  means  a  jump 
or  leap.  ' '  Supersult "  or  "  subsult "  would  be  more  correct, 
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Somn-,  somiii-  before  cons.  (Lat.  prefix),  sleep  (somnus). 
Somn-ambulist,  s8m.nam'.bu.list,  a  sleep-walker. 

Somnambulism,  som.nam'.bii.lizm,  walking  during  sleep. 
Somnambulic,  som.num'.bu.lik,  adj. 
Somnambulation,  som.nam' '.bit. lay" '.shun. 
Fr.  somnambulisme  (Lat.  somnus  ambuldre,  to  walk  In  sleep). 
Somni-ferous,  som.nif'.e.rus,  inducing  sleep. 

Latin  somnifer  (i.e.,  somnus  f&rens),  bringing  sleep. 
Somni-fic,  som.nif'.ik,  tending  to  induce  sleep. 

Latin  somnlflcus  (i.e.,  somnus  ficio  [facio]),  making  sleep. 
Somni-loquism,   som.nll'.o.kwizm,  talking  in   sleep;    som- 
nil'oquist;  soinniloquous,  som.nil'.o.kivus. 

Latin  somnt-[sorunus]fo2wor,  to  talk  in  sleep. 
Somni-pathy,  som.nip'.a.rlii,  sleep  from  mesmeric  or  other 
sympathetic    influence;     somnipathist,    som.iiip' '.a.rlnst, 
one  in  a  sympathetic  sleep. 

A   hybrid:     Latin    sowmt[somnus],    Greek   pdthos   sensibility. 
"  Hypnopathy  "  (Mp.n6pr.d.rMj  woiild  be  Greek. 

Somno-lent,  drowsy;  somnolent-ly ;  somnolence,  som'.no.- 
lense ;  somnolency,  som'.no.len.sy. 

Debased  Latin  somno  lentus,  heavy  With  sleep.     Classic  Latin 
would  be  somnilent. 

Son.    Sun  (both  sun).    Soon,  in  a  short  time. 

Son,  fern,  daughter,  daw'.ter,  male  and  female  offspring  of 

a  father  and  mother. 
Son-in-law,  a  daughter's  husband. 
Step.son,  the  son  of  one  parent  only.    A  second  marriage 

having  been  made  (an  orphan  son). 
Grand-son,  the  son  of  one's  son  or  daughter. 
Great-grandson,    three   removes ;    and  for  every  further 

remove  another  great  is  added. 
Son-ship,  the  state  of  being  a  son  (-ship,  rank,  condition, 

&C.)     Son  of  God.     Son  of  Man. 
" Sun,"  Old  English  sunna.     "Soon,"  Old  English  snna. 
"Son,"  Old  English  sune  or  sunu;    steop-funu,  a  step-son  (steop, 
bereft  of  a  parent,  an  orphan).     Grand-son  is  a  ridiculous  com- 
pound for  the  French  petit-Jils.     "  Grand-father"  is  all  very  well, 
but  that  the  offspring  should  become  greater  and  greater  as  it- 
retreats  from  the  grand-parents  is  somewhat  absurd. 

Sonata,  so.ndh'.tdh  (Italian),  a  musical  composition  of  several 

movements  for  a  single  instrument. 
Overture,  o'.ver.tchure,   an   introductory   symphony   to   a 

dramatic  performance  or  oratorio. 
Symphony,  sim'.fo.ny,  a  piece  of  music  for  a  full  orchestra, 

the  instrumental  part  before  and  after  a  song. 
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§  Cantata,  Mn.tdh'.tdh,  a  vocal  sonata,  a  composition  con- 
taining several  airs,  recitatives,  and  movements. 
Aria,  air're.ah,  a  musical  air:  Aria  concerta'ta  has  elaborate 
orchestral  accompaniments.  Aria  fugata  has  the  ac- 
companiments in  the  fugue  style.  Aria  Tedesca  is  a 
Tudesque  or  German  air. 

§  Concerto,  plu.  concertos,  kon  tclier'.toze,  a  musical  compo- 
sition to  display  the  powers  of  some  particular  instru- 
ment, the  instrument  displayed  is  called  concerti'no,  as 
oboe  concertino,  violino  primo  [or  secundd]  concertino.  If 
several  instruments  have  solos  for  the  display  of  their 
powers  the  piece  is  a  Concertante  (4  syl.) 

Sung,  a  short  poem  to  be  sung.     Ballad,  a  tale  in  verse  to  be 
sung  or  read.     Song  of  Birds,  the  succession  of  two  or 
more  notes  continued  without  break  (adagio). 
Only  male  birds  sing,  and  no  song-bird  exceeds^a  blackbird  in  size, 
unless  indeed  the  crowing  of  a  cock  is  called 'singing.     The  song 
of  very  few  birds  is  capable  of  imitation  on  any  musical  instru- 
ment because  the  pitch  is  so  high  and  the  intervals  so  minute. 
The  cuckoo  sings  with  an  ordinary  interval.     The  nightingale 
has  sixteen   different  methods   of    beginning    and    closing    its 
refrains,   the   intermediate    notes    being    arranged    in    endless 
variety,  and  sometimes  sustained  for  twenty  minutes.     The  sky- 
lark comes  next  in  variety  of  note,  execution,  and  in  the  length 
of  time  which  it  sustains  its  song.    No  other  bird  (except  some 
canaries).can  execute  more  than  four  or  five  changes  or  sustain 
its  song  above  a  few  seconds  without  pausing. 

Song-less.     For  an  old  song,  for  a  very  small  outlay. 

Songster,  fern,  songstress,  a  male  and  female  singer. 

(-ster  does  not  denote  a  female,  as  most  grammars  assert.  It  is 
added  to  any  gender,  and  simply  denotes  that  skill  which  arises 
from  practice.  Even  spinster  is  no  exception,  and  is  applied  to 
unmarried  women  only  from  their  skill  and  practice  in  spinning.) 

Sing,  (past)  sang,  (past  part.)  sung,  sing' -ing,  sing'-er. . 
Old  English  sing[ari],  past  sang,  past  part,  sungen,  sane,  sang,  or 
song,  sang-bdc;  sangere,  a  singer;  sangiytre,  a  songstress. 

Son!-,  sonori-  (Latin  prefixes),  loud,  conveying  sound. 
Soni-ferous,  so.nif'.e.rits,  giving  sound,  sonorous. 

Latin  so7ti-[s6nus],  ferens,  conveying  sound. 
Sonnet,  a  poem  not  exceeding  fourteen  lines.   It  contains  two 
four-line  stanzas  and  two  of  three-lines  each.   The  rhymes 
should  interlace,  and  the  conclusion  be  epigrammatic. 

French  xonnet,  from  the  Italian  sonnetto. 

Sono-meter,  an  instrument  for  showing  the  relations 
between  musical  notes,  a  medical  instrument  used  in 
treatment  for  deafness. 

A  hybrid  borrowed  from  the  French  sonomktre  (Latin  sonus  and 
Greek  metron).     Not  only  is  it  hybrid  it  is  ill-compounded. 
Sound-gauge  would  do  ijuite  as  well  and  be  less  objectionable. 
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Sonori-fic,  so.no.rif'.ik,  sonorous. 

Latin  sonori-[s6norus],/icio[facio],  making  or  being  sonorous. 
Sonorous,  so.nor'rils,  yielding  sound ;  sono'rous-ly,  sono'- 

rous-ness.     (Latin  sonorus,  sonus  sound.) 
Soon,  in  a  short  time.    As  soon  as.     So  soon  as. 

As  soon  as,  in  affirmative  or  corresponding  sentences. 
As  soon  as  you  have  done  your  lessons  you  may  go. 
They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  [are]  born  (Ps.  Iviii.  3). 

So  soon  as,  in  negative  or  adversative  sentences. 
I  shall  not  have  done  so  soon  as  you. 

The  sun  does  not  rise  In  winter  so  soon  as  It  does  In  spring. 
The  young  must  not  expect  to  overcome  difficulties  so  soon  as 
those  of  greater  experience.    (Old  Eng.  sona,  t&no,  or  sones.) 

Soot.     Smoke  (1  syl.)     Blacks. 

Soot,  condensed  smoke  hanging  to  flues,  &c. 

Smoke,  small  fragments  of  burning  fuel  mixed  with  gases, 

&c.,  buoyed  up  by  the  air. 

Blacks,  flakes  of  condensed  smoke  which  fall  to  the  earth. 
Soot'-ed;  soot'-y,  foul  with  soot ;  soot'i-ness,  eoot'i-ly. 
Old  English  soot,  sooth,  or  so*/ '.•  s6tig,  sooty. 
(The  pronunciation  of  the  word  mot  is  not  determined.    Some  make 

it  to  rhyme  with/Got,  some  witli  root,  boot,  and  some  with  but,  cut. 

Perhaps  those  who  make  it  to  rhyme  with  foot  preponderate.) 
Of  the  seven  words  in  -oot  five  are  long  :  boot,  coot,  hoot,  root,  ghoot ; 

one  is  short,  foot  =  put  (both  which  words  are  sui  generis) ;  and  the 

doubtful  word  soot. 

Sooth,  SOOT/I,  truth,  true.    Soothe,  soothe  (see  below.) 

Sooth'-sayer,  one  who  foretells  future  events;  sooth'-saying. 

Sooth  to  say,  to  speak  the  truth  dogmatically. 

Old  English  s6th,  sooth  or  truth ;  sdth-saga,  soothsayer. 
Soothe  (1  syl.),  to  calm,  to  tranquillise ;  soothed  (1  syl.);  sooth- 
ing (Rule  xix.),  soothe'-wg  ;  soothing.ly,  sooth'.er. 

Old  English  ge-s<tth[iari\,  past  ge-s6thode,  past  part.  ge,-s6tlwd. 

(It  is  rather  complimentary  to  our  forefathers  that  they  could  think 
truth  pacifying  to  the  temper.  No  doubt  prevarication  irritates ; 
but  alas  1  truth  (of  a  personal  nature)  is  not  often  soothing.) 

Sop.    Soap,  sdpe.    Soup.    Sup. 

Sop,  bread,  &c.,  saturated  with  milk  or  some  other  liquid, 
something  given   to  pacify  or  win  over,  to  steep  in  a 
liquid ;  sopped,  sopt ;  sopp'-ing  (E.  i.),  sopp'.er,  sopp'-y. 
Sops  in  vrine,  cake,  <fec.,  sopped  in  wine,  a  variety  of  pink. 

Bacon  says  "Sops  in  wine  inebriate  more  than  wine  itself." 
Soap  (for  washing),  soaped  (1  syl.),  soap'-ing,  soap'-y. 

Dutch  sop. 

sdponis. 

,  ppe. 

^'  (to  suck  up),  0.  Eng.  suplan]  or  supp[an],  p.  scap,  p.  p.  sopcn 
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Soph,  sof,  a  student  at  Cambridge  University.  He  is  called  a 
Freshman  for  the  first  term  ;  a  Junior  Soph  in  his  second 
year  ;  a  Soph  or  Senior  Soph  for  the  third  year.  (Con- 
traction of  sophister,  a  sophist.) 

At  one  time  these  students  had  to  maintain  in  Latin  a  given  question 
in  the  schools  by  opposing  the  orthodox  views.  These  "oppo- 
nencies  "  are  now  restricted  to  the  Law  and  Divinity  degrees. 

Sophi,  so'.fi.    Sofi,  so'.fi.    Softa,  sof.tclh.    Sofa,  so'.fdh. 
Sophi,  a  title  of  the  shah  of  Persia.     (Arabic  sufi.) 
Soft,  a  Persian  monk  or  priest,  a  religieux.     (Persian  soft.) 
Sofia,  an  Osmani  student  for  the  Ulema  degrees  (svkhtah). 
Sofa,  a  couch  with  two  raised  ends.     (Arab,  sof  ah.) 
Sophism,  sof  '.urn.    Sofism,  so'.fizm,  tenets  of  the  sons. 

Sophism,  a  specious  but  false  argument,  a  subtle  fallacy 
in  reasoning;  sophist,  sof'.ist;  sophistic,  so.fis'.tlk; 
sophistical,  so.fis'.ti.kul;  sophistical  -ly. 
Sophisticate,  so.fis'.ti.kate,  to  adulterate,  to  debase; 
sophisticat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  so.fw'.ti.ka.ted;  sophisti- 
cat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  so.fis'.ti.ka.ting  ;  sophisticat-or. 
Sophistication,  so.fis'.ti.kay".shun.  Sophister,  sof'.k.ter. 
Sophistry,  sof  '.is.  try,  specious  by  false  reasoning. 
These  words  have  quite  run  from  their  original  meaning.  Before 
the  time  of  Pythag'Oras  (B.C.  580-506)  the  Greek  sages  were  called 
sophists  (wise  men).  Pythagoras  out  of  modesty  called  himself 
philo-sopher  (a  wisdom  lover).  A  century  later  Protag'6ras,  of 
Ab'dera,  resumed  the  old  title,  and  a  set  of  quibblers  appeared  in 
Athens  who  professed  to  answer  any  question  on  any  subject,  and 
from  that  moment  sophos  and  all  its  family  of  words  have  been 
restricted  to  "wisdom  falsely  so  called." 

Sopoilferous,  so'.po.rif'.e.rus,  tending  to  produce  sleep;  sopo- 
rif'  erous-ness,  soporiferous-ly  ;  sopor,  so'.por;  soporific, 
so'.po.rif'.lk,  a  medicine  to  produce  sleep. 
Latin  sdpor,  stiportfer,  sdporus,  v.  soporare  ;  Greek  hupar. 

Soprano,  phi.  sopranos  or  soprani,  so.prdh'.no,  -ndze,  the  highest 
female  voice.  Contralto,  plu.  contraltos,  con.tral'.tozc, 
the  lowest  female  voice;  sopranist,  so.prdh'.nist,  one  who 
sings  soprano.  Mezzo  Soprano,  med'.zo  so.prdli'.-no, 
between  a  contralto  and  a  soprano. 

2nd  act.  3rd  oct.  4th  oct.  Alto. 

F.G.A.B,      C.D.  E.  F.G.  A.B,      C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  A.  B,      C. 


Soprano. 


Treble  or  Alto. 


Sorbonist,  sor'.'bonUst,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne   [s5r.bon\,  a 

famous  theological  college  of  Paris ;  sorbon'ical. 
Founded  by  Robert  de  Sorlonne,  of  Cambrai  (1201-1274). 
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Sorcerer,  fcm.  sorceress,  sdr'.sse.rer,  aor'.sc.ress,  a  magician. 
Sorcery,  plu.  sorceries,  svr'.se.riz  (R.  xliv.),  enchantment. 
Fr.  sorcier,  sorcellerie  (du  has  latin  sortiarius,  nom  que  Ton  donnait 
a  ceux  qui  prfidisaient  le  sort  ou  qui  jetaient  des  sorts),  Bouill*  t. 

Sordid,  sor'.dld,  bnse,  avaricious ;  sordid-ness,  sordid-ly. 

Latin  sordtdus  (sordes,  the  sweepings  of  a  house,  v.  sordSre). 
Sure  (1  syl.)    Soar,  sore.     Saw.     Sour.     Sower.     Sewer. 
Sore,  a  wound,  a  grief,  greatly ;  sore'-ness,  sore'-ly. 

"  Sore,"  Old  English  sdr,  sdrUc  (adj.),  sdrllce  (adv.) 

"Soar"  (as  a  bird),  Italian  sordre  (Latin  aura,  Greek  awa). 

"Saw,"  Old  Eng.  aeon,  to  see,  past  sawe  or  sedlt,  past  part,  gr.-srv-fn. 

"  Sour,"  Old  Eng.  sur,  surness  sourness,  v.  stirfion] ;   Welsh  sur. 

"  Snwer,"  from  O.  Eng.  v.  sdw[an]  to  sow  seed,  p.  seow,  p.  p.  ad  teen. 
\vor,"  from  O.E.  v.  siw[ian]  or  suiv[an],  to  sew  with  a  needle. 

Sorel,  sor'rcl,  a  buck  of  the  third  year.    SSr'rel,  a  herb. 

Fr.  saw  or  sor,  a  young  falcon  whose  plumage  ia  of  a  sorrel  colour,  a 
buck  of  the  fourth  year ;  (with  -el  dim.)  a  buck  of  the  third  year 
(de  celtique  saur,  coulenr  rousse)  Dirt,  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences. 

"Sorrel"  (a  reddish  colour),  Italian  .soro,  French  saure. 

"Sorrel"  (a  sour-tasting  plant),  Old  Eng.  sur,  sour,  with  diminutive. 

Doubling  the  r  in  these  words  is  a  blunder. 

Sorites,  so.ri'.teez,  a  syllogism  with  more  than  one  middle  term. 
The  famous  sorites  of  ThemistoclGs  was  That  his  infant  son 
manded  the  whole  viorld.     Proved  thus :   My  Infant  son  rules  his 
mother.      His  mother  rules  me.      I  rule  the  Athenians.      The 
Athenians  rule  the  Greeks.     The  Greeks  rule  Europe.     Europe 
rules  the  world.    Therefore  my  infant  son  rules  the  world. 
Greek  sdreites  (sdrOs,  a  heap) ;  Latin  sorites. 

Sororicide,  so.rSr'ri.side,  one  who  murders  his  sister. 

Latin  soror  genitive  sororis  e.a:do,  I  kill  [my]  sister. 
Sur'rel,  a  reddish  brown,  a  plant.     Sor'el,  a  young  Luck. 
Salt  of  sorrel,  from  the  juice  of  the  wood-sorrel. 

"  Sorrel"  (reddish  brown),  Italian  soro;  French  saure. 

"  Sorrel"  (a  plant  of  a  sour  flavour),  Old  Eng.  stir,  sour,  with  dim. 

"Sorel"  (a  buck  of  the  third  year),  French  sor  or  fuur,  with  dim. 

Sorrow,  sor'ro,  grief.     Sor'ry,  grieved,  vexed  (q.v.) 

Sorrow,  to  grieve ;  sorrowed,  sor'rode ;  sor'row-ing,  sor'- 

rowing.ly.      Sorrow-ful    (Rule    lx.),    sor'rowful-ness, 

sor'rowt'ul-ly.     Sorrow-less.     Sorrow-strick'en. 

Old  English  sorg,  sorh,  or  sorhg  sorrow,  sorhfull,  sorhfulnes,  sorhi,  as 

sorrowless,  sorhung  sorrowing,  v.  sorh[ian],  p.  sorhode,  p.  p.  sorhod. 

Sorry,  sor'ry,  vexed,  mean.     Sorrow,  sor'rd,  grief. 

Sorri.ly  (Rule  xi.);  sorri-uess,  meanness,  poorness. 
"  Sorry,"  Old  English  sdrig  (from  sdr,  sore,  sorrow),  gdrignes. 
"  Sorrow,"  Old  English  sorh,  sorg,  or  sorhg  care,  sorrow. 

Sort,  a  kind,  a  species,  to  arrange,  to  separate  into  classes; 

sort'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  sort'-ing,  sort'-er,  sort'-able. 
Sorts,  varieties.    Out  of  sorts,  unwell,  in  disorder. 
Latin  sors  genitive  sortis  a  lot  or  sort,  v.  sortior;  French  sorte. 
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Sortie,  sor'.tee,  a  sudden  rush  from  a  besieged  town  against  the 
besiegers,  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  a  beleaguered 
army.  (French  sortie,  v.  sortir,  to  go  out.) 

Sostenuto,  sos'.te.nn'.to,  sustained,  continuous  (Italian). 

Sot,  an  habitual  drunknrd ;  sott'-ed,  stupid  with  drink :  self- 
ish, generally  enfeebled  from  drunken  habits;  sottish-ly, 
sottish-ness.     Besot,  to  stupefy  with  drink;    besott'-ed 
(Kule  xxxvi.),  besott-ing,  besotted-ly,  besotting-ly. 
Old  English  sot,  sotlic  sottish,  sotlice. 

Sothic  year,  sorh'.ik  yecr,  the  intercalary  year  once  in  14GO 
years  in  tbe  ancient  Egyptian  and  Persian  time  system. 

The  old  Egyptian  year  consisted  of  365  days,  so  that  a  day  was  lost 
every  four  years,  and  in  1460  years  these  "losses"  accumulated 
into  a  full  year.  The  14GO  years  was  called  a  Sothic  period,  and  the 
intercalary  year  made  up  of  these  fragments  was  called  a  Sothic 
year.  So  called  from  the  dog  star,  at  whose  rising  it  commenced. 

Botto  voce,  sute'. to  vote'.tclia,  in  an  undertone  (Italian). 

Sou,  soo,  plu.  sous,  sooz,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  franc,  about 
equal  to  our  ha'penny.     The  word  is  still  used  in  France, 
especially  by  the  English  and  in  the  parts  frequented  by 
•  the  English,  but  money  accounts  are  kept  by  the  French 
in  francs  and  centimes.     A  "  sou "  is  5  centimes  (cinq 
centimes) ;  "  2  sous  "  =  Id.  is  10  centimes  (dix  centimes), 
20  sous  =  lOd.  is  100  centimes  (cent  centimes  =  1  fr.) 
Latin  solldus  [nummus],  a  solid  piece  of  money,  a  coin,  the  unit  of 
money  calculations.    "With  us  "  s"  (shillings)  is  for  solldus. 

Soubahdar,  soo'.bah.dar,  the  chief  native  commissioned  officer 
in  a  Sepoy  company. 

Sind.  subahdar  (subah  ddr,  holding  a  province). 
Souchong,  soo'.slwng',  a  good  black  tea 

The  black  teas  are  Bohea,  Congou,  Souchong,  and  Pekoe. 

The  green  teas  are  Twankay,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  yunpouxhr. 

Sough,  so/,  a  hollow  sighing  of  winds  or  distant  waves,  to  sigh 
or  murmur  as  winds  or  waves ;  soughed,  soft ;  sough-ing, 
snf'.ing;  soughing-ly,  sof'.inc/.ly. 

Old  Eng.  swog[an],  to  howl  as  the  wind,  past  swtigde,  p.  p.  swoged. 
The  pronunciation  of  -ough  is  very  irregular  because  we  try  to  repre- 
sent guttural  sounds  by  letters :  thus  we  have — 

(1)  ough  =  off :  cough  [koffl. 

(2)  ough  =  6f :  sough  [sof  J,  trough  [tr8f]. 

(3)  ough  =  fif :  chough,  enough,  rough,  slough,  tough. 

(4)  ough  =  6w  (as  in  grow) :  dough,  though,  furlough. 

(5)  ough  =  oo  :  through. 

(6)  ough  =  6w  (as  in  ndw) :  plough,  bough,  slough,  dough-ty. 
(T)  ough  =  8k  :  (?)  hough,  lough,  shough. 

(8)  ough  =  up :  hiccough. 

(9)  ough  =  iirrah :  bm-ough,  thorough. 

(10)  ought  =  ort :  bought,  drought,  fouglit,  nought,  ought,  sought, 
thought,  wrought.    Add:  cauglit,  naught,  taught. 
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Sought,  sort  (see  Seek).     Old  English  sdhte  of  s£cc[an], 
Soul,  sdiv'l.    Sole  (1  syl.) 

Soul,   the   immaterial   part  of  a  man ;    Boul'-lesa,   souT- 
destroying;  soul'-felt,  deeply  felt;  sonl'-Btirring,  excit- 
in-,'  the  sympathies;  soul'-subduing,  affecting. 
"  Soul,"  Old  English  naul  or  sav:l. 

"  Sole"  (a  fish),  Latin  sdlea  (from  sdlum,  the  ground  which  it  hugs). 
"  Sole  "  (of  a  foot  or  shoe),  O.  Eng.  stil,  Lat.  sdfea  (sOlum,  the  ground). 
"  Sole"  (only,  alone),  Latin  stilus;  Greek  Ml6s,  the  whole. 

Sound,  whatever  is  heard  by  the  ear,  healthy,  unbroken,  a  con  - 
necting  arm  of  water  more  open  than  a  strait,  to  make  a 
sound,  to  fathom  the  sea,  to  try  if  the  lungs,  &c.,  are 
diseased  or  not;  sound'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  sound'-ing, 
sound'-less,  sound'less.ly.  Sounding-board,  -bord ; 
sounding  post  (of  a  violin). 
The  sound,  a  sea  passage  between  the  Baltic  and  the  main 

ocean.     Sounds  (of  a  fish),  the  air-bladders. 
Sound'-ly,  heartily,  thoroughly;    sound'-ness,  orthodoxy, 

entireness,  the  state  of  being  solid  and  firm. 
Sounding,  plu.  soundings,  the  act  of  proving  the  depth  of 
the  sea  by  a  line,  the  result  obtained  thereby ;  sound'- 
able,  capable  of  being  fathomed;    sound'-less,  without 
sound,  unfathomable. 
Sounding-line,  sounding-rod  (see  above). 
"  Sound"  (healthy,  unbroken),  Old  English  stind;  Latin  sanus. 
"  Sound"  (an  arm  of  the  sea),  Old  English  sine'. 
"Sound"  (to  test,  to  fathom),  Spanisli  sonda,  v.  fondar,  or  sondear, 
sondable;  smultiltsa,  a  sounding- line  (aundar  la  bomba,  to  sound 
the  pump).    ' '  Sound"  (noise),  Old  Eng.  son  ;  Lat.  sinus,  v.  sOndre. 

Soup,  soop.    Swoop.     Soap,  sope.    Swop.     Sup. 

Soup,  soop  (not  sdpe),  a  rich  broth.     Soup-kitchen,  a  public 
establishment  for  giving  soup  to  the  poor. 
Soupe-inaigre,  smtp-ma'gr,  vegetable  or  fish  soup. 
"Soup,"  0. E.  s6p,  sdp-cuppa  a  soup-cup:  Fr.  soupe;  Germ,  suppe. 
"Swoop"  (to  pounce  on  a  bird),  Welsh  chwap,  v.  chwapiog. 
"Soap"  (for  washing),  Old  English  sdpe,  v.  sdp[an] ;  Latin  sapo. 
"  Swop,"  Old  English  cedp  ;  v.  cedp[an],  to  bargain  [to  chop]. 
"Sup,"  Old  Eng.  suptan]  or  supp[an],  past  seap,  past  part,  sopen. 

Sour.     Sower.     Sewer,  sow'.er.     Sore  (1  syl.)     Soar. 

Sour,  acid,  not  sweet,  turned  [as  milk],  morose,  to  make 
sour,  to  embitter  one's  temper;  soured  (1  syl.),  sour'-ing, 
sour'-ly,  sour'-ness,  sour'-ish.  (-is/i  added  to  adj.  is  dim., 
added  to  nouns  it  means  "like"). 
Sour'-dock,  the  plant  sorrel.    Sour'-krout,  -krowt. 
"  Sour,"  Old  Eng.  sur,  stirnes  sourness,  v.  sui\ian],  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od. 
"Sower,"  Old  Eng.  v.  sciw[an]  to  sow  seeds,  past  scon-,  p.  p.  .*du;  n. 
"  Sewer,"  sow.er,  O.  E.  v.  siw[ian]  or  «fttt[anj,  to  sew  with  a  needle. 
"  Sore"  (a  wound,  grievously),  Old  Eng.  sdr  a  sore,  sure  sorely. 
"Soar"  (to  rise  In  the  air  as  a  hawk),  Italian  sordre  (Latin  aura). 
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Source,  source,  origin.     Sauce,  sdwce,  relish. 

For  monosyllables  beginning  with  c-  or  s-  and  ending  with  -rce  or 
auce,  -rse  or  -ause,  the  rule  is  this :  Those  beginning  with  c-  end 
with  -se,  and  those  beginning  with  s-  end  with  -ce :  g.e. 
Cause,  clause,  coarse,  corse,  course,  curse. 
Sauce,  scarce,  scarce  [a  sieve],  source  (except  sparse). 

Souse,  sowce.    Sous,  sooz,  plu.  of  sou,  soo,  a  French  coin. 

Souse,  pickle  made  with  salt,  food  parboiled  in  a  salt  pickle, 
the  ears,  feet,  &c.,  of  a  pig  pickled,  a  violent  pounce,  to 
steep  in  pickle,  to  plunge  in  water,  to  pounce  on  sud- 
denly and  with  violence;  soused  (1  syl.);  sous-ing  (Rule 
xix.),  sows' -ing, 

"Souse"  (to  plunge  under  water),  French  sows,  under. 
"  Souse"  (to  pounce  on),  German  sausen,  to  rush  forth. 
"Souse"  (pickled  with  salt),  Latin  salsus,  salted  (sal,  salt). 

South,    opposite  the  north.      South-east,   south-west,   south- 
eastern, south-western,  south-easterly,  south-westerly. 

Southerly,  siith'.er.ly,  coming  from  or  going  towards  the 
south.  Southron,  suth'.ron.  Southern-most.  South-ing, 
sowth-ing,  tending  to  the  south.  Southward,  tuth'.'rd 
(adj.),  southwards,  suth'.'rds  (adv.);  south'ward-ly. 

South-wester,  sou'-wes'.tcr,  a  gale  or  storm  from  the  south, 
west,  a  seaman's  hat  for  coarse  weather. 

South  frigid  zone ;  south  temperate  zone. 

South-pole.     Southern  cross,  a  constellation. 

Southern  hemisphere,  siith''rn  hem'.i.sfeer. 

Southern-wood,  an  aromatic  plant. 

Old  English  s&th,  stithan  southerly,  suthan-weard  southward,  suth- 
east,  suth-eastern,  suthern,  suthem-wudu,  southernwood,  suthnuest 
southinost,  siithweard  adj.,  suthweardes  adv.,  stith-west,  -western. 

Souvenir,  soo'.ve.neev',  a  keepsake,  a  memento  (French). 
Sovereign,  sov'.ren,  monarch,  a   gold    coin  =  20s.,  supreme; 
sovereign-ty,  sov'.ren.ty.     Sovereign  state. 

The  spelling  of  this  word  is  disgraceful,  -reign  is  a  mere  blunder 
arising  from  the  notion  that  the  syllable  is  connected  with  reign 
(Latin  regnum,  a  kingdom),  with  which  it  has  no  connection.  The 
word  is  simply  a  corruption  of  supremus  [superanus],  supreme, 
through  the  Old  French  souvrain  now  souverain,  Italian  sovrano. 
The  older  English  form  was  soveraine  then  soveregne. 

Sow  (to  rhyme  with  now).    Sow,  Sew  (both  to  rhyme  with  gruw.) 
Sow,  male  Boar,  the  dam  and  sire  of  pigs. 
Sucking-pig,  the  unweaned  offspring  of  a  sow. 
Hog,  a  male  pig  intended  for  the  butcher. 
Litter  or  farrow,  the  whole  brood  of  a  sow  at  one  birth. 
Porkers,  young  pigs  which  have  been  weaned. 
Fork,  the  flesh  of  slain  pigs.    Swine  (sing,  or  plu.) 
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Sow,  an  oblong  lump  of  metal,  a  milleped. 

Sow,  (past)  sowed  (1  syl.),  past  part,  sown;  sow'-ing,  to 

scatter  or  plant  seed ;  sow'-er. 
Sew,  sow,  to  ply  the  needle ;  past  sewed  (1  syl.),  past  part, 

sewed,  but  sewn  is  more  usual ;  sew'-er. 
"SSw"  (the  dam  of  pigs),  O.  Eng.  si'ig  or  stigu  (from  sugan,  to  suck). 

"  Swine,"  Old  Eng.  suin,  i.e.  sti<j-ein,  pigs  collectively  considered. 

"  Boar,"  Old  Eng.  bdr.     "  Hog,"  Welsh  hwch. 

"Litter,"  French  litfere  (Us  a  bed,  Latin  lectus,  Greek  Wchos). 

"Pork,"  Fr.  pore;  Lat.  porcus,  a  pig;  Gk.  porkos,  i.e.  kapros. 
"SSW"  (of  metal),  Old  Eng.  saw[a?i],  to  spread  or  scatter,  liquid  iron 

run  off  into  a  channel  called  a  sow  or  diffuser.    The  branches  of 

the  sow  are  by  a  pun  called  pigs,  and  hence  the  term  pig-iron. 
"Sow"  (to  scatter  seed),  Old  English  *«u'[a?i],  past  seow,  past  part. 

sdwen  ;  sdwere  or  scetuere,  a  sower. 
"  Sew"  (with  a  needle).  Old  English  slv^ian]  or  stiw[ari],  past  siin><lt>, 

past  part,  ge-siwed  (not  siweri),  siwere;  Latin  suire. 

Sowans,  sow'.anz,  a  tbick  soup  made  from  the  husks  of  oats. 

The  spelling  of  this  word  is  uncertain.    It  is  spelt  sowans,  sowens, 
and  sowins.    Anglo-Saxon  sdwan,  to  scatter. 

Soy,  a  sauce.     (Japan,  soja,  made  from  soja-hispida,  bean.) 
Spa,  spaio,  a  mineral  spring.     Spar,  crystal  or  mineral  spnth. 
Spa  water.     (So  called  from  Spaa,  in  Belgium.) 

"  Spar"  (spath),  Old  Eng.  spcsren,  gypsum.     "  Spar"  (a  prop),  Germ. 

sparrcn,  a  rafter. 
"  Spar"  (to  box,  to  dispute),  Old  English  sparr[ari],  to  spar. 

Space  (1  syl.),  room,  to  make  intervals  between  words ;  spaced 
(1  syl.) ;  spac-ing  (R.  xix.),  spa'. sing,  adjustment  of  spaces. 
Spacious,  spd'.shus,  expansive ;  spacious-ness,  spacious-ly. 
French  espace;  Latin  spatlum,  spdliosus,  v.  sp&tlor  to  spread. 
Spade  (1  syl.),  an  instrument  for  digging,  one  of  tlie  two  black 
suits  of  cards,  to  dig  with  a  spade;  spad-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 
spd'.ded;  spad-ing  (R.  xix.),  spa'. ding. 
Spadeful,  plu.  spadefuls  (two  or  three  spadefuls  means  a 
spadeful  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  but  two  or  three  spades 
full  would  mean  two  or  three  diii'orent  spades  all  full). 
Spad'dle,  a  small  spade.    To  call  a  spade  a  spade,  to  speak 
outright,  not  to  smoothe  over  ill  deeds  with  euphemisms. 
Old  English  spdd,  spildu,  or  spcedu;  German  spaten. 
"Spade"  (in  cards),  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  spados  (pikes),  and 
called  by  the  French  piques  (pikes). 

Spadille,  spa.dill',  the  ace  of  spades  at  ombre  [vine'-bray]  and 

quadrille.     (Spanish  espadilla,  French  spadille.) 
Spadix,  plu.  spadices,  spu'.dix,  plu.  ,</K7.<Zi'.se<?s  (not  spd'.dt.seez, 

as  it  is  usually  called),  a  term  in  Botany. 
Latin  spadix.  gen.  spadlcis,  a  palm  branch.    In  Botany  a  form  of 

inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers  are  closely  arranged  round  ;i 

fleshy  axis,  and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a  spathe. 
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Spahi,  spdh'.e,  Ottoman  horse-soldiers.  Spahis,  the  native 
Algerian  cavalry  officered  by  Frenchmen.  The  infantry 
are  called  Tur'cos,  tu/Mze. 

Span,  a  measure  of  nine  inches,  the  space  covered  by  extending 
the  thumb  and  first  finger,  the  spread  of  an  arch,  short 
duration,  to  measure  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  out- 
stretched, to  measure  by  encompassing  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  to  extend  from  one  side  to  another  as  an 
arch;  spanned,  spund;  spunn'-ing  (Rule  i.),  spann'-er. 
Span-new,  quite  new ;  span  roof,  a  roof  with  two  inclines. 
Old  Eng.  span  or  sponn,  v.spann[an\,  past  spin,  past  part,  spannen. 
"Span-new,"  German  spann-nagelnen,  new  from  the  "spanners" 
or  stretchers,  just  taken  off  the  tenter-hooks. 

Spancel,  spun'  sel,  to  tie  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse  or  cow  with  a 

rope ;  span'celled  (2  syl.),  span'cell-ing. 
German  spannen-  sell,  to  fetter  [with  a]  rope. 

(Of  the  50  dissyllables  accented  on  the  first  syllable  and  ending  in  -eT, 
all  but  C  double  the  I  when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  is 
added.  Of  the  6,  only  2  are  invariably  spelt  with  a  single  I, 
viz.  "an'gel,"  antjd'-ic,  angel'-ical,  angelical-ly,  and  "parallel," 
paralleled,  parallel-ing,  parallel-ism,  parallel-ogram,  parallel- 
opiped.  The  4  doubtful  words  are  channel,  chisel,  impannel,  hansel.) 

Spandrel,  plu.  spandrels,  spun'.drelz,  the  two  spaces  between 
the  upper  arch  of  a  door  or  window  and  the  square  mould- 
ing just  above  it.  (Ital.  spdndere,  to  spread ;  i,at.pandere.) 
A  spandrel  is  a  little  piece  spread  beyond  the  curve  of  an  arch. 
Spangle,  spang'g'l;  a  small  thin  slice  of  bright  metal  for  orna- 
menting show  dresses,  to  adorn  with  spangles ;  spangled, 
spang'g'ld;  spangling,  spang' 'gling. 

Dutch  spange,  a  spangle ;  Gk.  pheggo  (=  fen. go),  to  make  lustrous. 
Spaniard,  spun'. yard,  a  native  of  Spain. 

Span'-ish,  adj.  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  language. 
Spanish-fly,  canthaiides.     Spanish-juice,  liquorice 
Latin  Hispdnia,  Hispanlcus  (Punic  span,  a  rabbit). 
Spaniel,  span'.yel,  a  species  of  dog,  a  cringing  person. 

So  called  from  Hispaniola  (Hayti),  noted  for  the  best  breed. 
Spank,  ft  hard  blow  with  the  open  hand,  to  give  one  a  spank; 
spanked  (1  syl.),  spank'-ing;  spanker,  unusually  large, 
the  after-sail  of  a  ship  (it  is  the  lowest  of  the  five  sails 
called  (1)  spanker,  (2)  mizen  topsail,  (3)  mizen  topgallant 
sail,  (4)  mizen  royal,  (5)  mizen  sky  sail).    Spanking  breeze. 
"Welsh  ysponcio,  to  smack ;  ysponciad,  a  smacking ;  ysponc. 
Span-new,    quite  new.     Just    taken    from    the  spannans  or 

stretchers.    (See  Span.) 
Spar.     Spa,  spaw,  a  mineral  spring.     (Spaa,  in  Belgium.) 

Spar,  spath,  as:   calc-spar,  j "el-spar,  brown-spar,  Iceland- 
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spar,  fluor-spar,  cubic  spar,  gypseous  spar,  &c.;  sparr'-y, 
resembling  spar,  consisting  of  spar,  &c. 
Spar,  a  boom,  yard,  or  galT;  spar-deck. 
Spar,  to  jangle,  to  wrangle,  to  box  in  gloves,  &c.;  sparred 

(1  syl.),  spanning  (Rule  i),  sparr'.er. 
"Spar"  (spath),  Old  English  spceren,  gypsum. 
"Spar"  (a  boom,  yard,  or  gaff),  German  span-en,  a  rafter. 
"Spar"  (to  wrangle,  to  box),  Old  English  spanian],  to  spar. 

Spar  hawk  or  sparrow  hawk,  a  small  short-winged  hawk. 

Old  English  spear  or  sper  hafoc ;  Latin  sparsin,  thin.  A  small 
ignoble  hawk.  The  Gerfalcon  was  for  a  king,  the  Tercel  gentle  for 
a  prince,  the  Rick  falcon  for  a  duke,  the  Merlyn  for  a  lady,  the 
Goshawk  for  a  yeoman,  the  Spar  hawk  for  a  priest,  and  the  Kesierel 
for  a  knave. 

Spare  (1  syl.),  thin,  not  generally  used,  extra.    Spear,  speer. 
To  spare,  to  refrain  from  using,  to  part  with,  to  treat  with 
forbearance,  to  live  frugally,    spared  (1  syl.);   spar-ing 
(R.  xix.),  spare-ing ;  sparing-ly,  sparing-ness,  spare'-ly, 
moderately,  insufficiently ;  spare'-ness. 
Spare-ribs  [of  pork],  the  ribs  of  a  hog  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  long-bones  with  less  meat  called  spare  ribs,  and 
the  short-bones  with  more  meat  called  griskim  (gris,  a  pig). 
"Spare,"    Old   English  spcer,  spwrlice  sparely,  spcernes  spareness, 

v.  spdr[iari\,  past  spdrode,  past  part,  sptlrod;  Latin  parce"re. 
"  Spear"  (a  weapon  of  war),  Old  English  upeare  or  spire. 

Spark,  an  ignited  fragment  thrown  off  from  burning  fuel,  a 

lively  dressy  young  man,  a  pretender. 

Sparkle,  spar'.k'l,  to  glitter,  to  glisten,  to  bubble  like-  effer- 
vescing drinks;  sparkled,  spar'.U'ld;  sparkling,  -kling ; 
sparkling-ly,  spark'ler. 

Old  Eng.  spare  or  spearca.    "  Sparkle,"  Dutch  spartelen. 
Sparrow,  spur'ro,  a  bird.    Sparrow-hawk,  a  corruption  of  Spar- 
hawk,  a  small  short-winged  hawk. 
Sparrow-grass,  n  vulgarism  for  asparagus.     So  also  Grass 

for  asparagus  is  indefensible. 
"Sparrow,"  Old  English  spearwa,  spearewa,  or  speara. 
"Spar-hawk,"  Old  English  spear  or  sper  hafoc. 
Sparse  (1  syl.),  thinly  scattered ;  sparse'-ly,  sparse'-ness. 

Latin  sparsus,  v.  spargo,  supine  sparsum,  to  scatter. 
Spar'tan,  a  Lacedamionian,  hardy,  simple,  and  brave. 
Spartan  dog,  a  blood-hound,  a  bloodthirsty  man. 
Said  to  be  named  from  Sparta,  the  wife  of  Lacedaemon. 
Spasm,  spitz'm,  a  sudden  contraction  of  some  muscle  or  muscles 
of  the   body;     spasmodic,   spaz.mod' .ik ;    spasmodical, 
spaz.mod'.i.Ml ;  spasniodical-ly. 
Latin  spasmits;  Greek  spasmos;  French  spasme. 
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Spatter,  spat'.ter,  to  sprinkle  with  dirty  water,  to  asperse,  to 

defame;  spattered,  spat'.t'rd;  spatter-ing. 
Spatter-dashers,  coverings  to  keep  the  legs  of  one's  trousers 

clean.     (Italian  sporcdre,  to  dirty ;  sporco,  filthy.) 
Spatula,  spat'tu.lah,  a  blunt  pliant  knife  used  by  apothecaries 

for  spreading  plasters,  &c.     (Latin  spatula.) 
Spavin,  a  hard  excrescence  on  the  inside  of  a  horse's  hough 

[hok]  causing  lameness ;  spavined,  spav'.md. 
Italian  spavJnio,  tha  spavin ;   French  gparvin. 

Spawn  (sing,  and  plu.),  the  eggs  of  fish  or  frogs,  the  spores 
(1  syl.),  of  fungus,  (in  contempt)  any  offspring  or  partisan, 
to  deposit  spawn ;  spawned  (1  syl.),  spawn'-ing;  spawner, 
a  female  fish,  the  male  fish  is  a  milter.     (Welsh  ysporion.) 
Speak,  speek,  to  utter  words,  to  talk ;  past  spoke  (1  syl.),  past 
part,  spoken,  spd.'k'n;  speak-ing,  speek'. ing;  speaking-ly. 
Speaker,  speek'. er;  speaker-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 
Speak'-able,  negative  TJn-speak'able. 
Speaking-trumpet,  speaking-tube.     To  speak  a  ship,  to 

hail  and  speak  to  its  captain  or  commander. 
To  speak  with  [another  person],  to  converse  together. 
To  speak  to  [another  person],  to  address  another. 
Speech,  the  power  of  speaking,  uttered  words,  an  oration 
(We  say  to  speak  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  speech,  to  speak  a  man's 
praises,  to  speak  several  languages,  &c.,  but  we  never  say  to  speak 
an  argument,  to  speak  a  sermon,  to  speak  a  story.) 
There  is  no  just  reason  why  speak  should  be  spelt  with  ea  and  speech 
•with  double  e,  one  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  noun  spr£c  (speech)  and 
the  other  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  spr£c[ari\. 
Old  Eng.  spr&c,  v.  spre'ciari],  past  sprcec,  past  part,  sprocen  or  sprecen. 

Spear,  speer,  a  weapon  of  war.    Spare  (1  syl.),  tbin,  to  save. 
To  spear,  to  stab  with  a  spear;  speared,  speerd;  spear-ing, 

speer'. ing.    Spear'-man,  plu.  spear'.men. 
Spear'-mint,  a  mint  with  a  spear-shaped  leaf. 
"Spear,"  Old  Eng.  speare,  spire,  or  speore;  spSreleas,  spearlcss. 
"Spare,"  Old  Eng.  speer,  v.  spdr[iari],  past  spdrode,  p.  part,  spdrotl. 

Special,  spesh'-al  (not  spee'.shel),  particular,  confined  to  some 

particular  subject  or  department,  extraordinary. 
Special-ly,  spesU'M.ly.    Especially,  es.pesli'.al.ly. 
Specially,  signally,  for  some  particular  object. 
Especially,  chiefly,  foremost,  principally. 
Speciality,  spesh'.i.uV'.l.tij.    Specialty,  spesh'.al.ty. 
Speciality,  forte,  what  a  person  prides  himself  on. 
Specialty,  an  obligation,  bond,  a  contract  given  under 
seal,  called  a  contract  by  specialty  in  contra  distinction 
to  a  simple  contract. 
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Specialise    (Eule    xxxi.),    spesh'. ul.lze,    to    particularise ; 
specialised,  spesh' .al.izd ;    specialis-ing,  spesh'. al.i.zing. 
Specialisation,  spesh' '.ul.i.zay" '.shun. 
Special  administration,  limited  and  not  general. 
Special  agent,  one  employed  to  transact  some  "  special " 

business  for  his  employer. 

Special  case,  a  new  statement  of  a  case  on  which  a  jury 
has  been  unable  to  find  a  special  verdict  in  consequence 
.     of  some  legal  difficulty. 
Special  constable,  one  appointed  by  the  magistrates  to  act 

on  some  special  emergency. 
Special  jury,  plu.  special  juries,  spesh'. ul  ju'.rtz,  a  jury  of 

good  social  standing  chosen  for  some  special  trial. 
Special  licence,  one  granted  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  authorise  a  marriage  at  any  time  and  place  con- 
venient  to  the  parties  interested. 
Special  pleader,  -plee'.der,  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the 

drawing  of  Common  Law  pleadings. 

Special   pleas,   -pleez,   pleas  such    as   infancy,   coverture, 
statute  of  limitation,  &c.,  which  are  not  in  the  form  of 
general  issues. 
Special  pleading,  the  specious  arguments  of  one  whose 

object  is  victory  and  not  truth. 
Special  verdict,  a  special  finding  of  the  facts  of  a  case, 

leaving  the  court  to  apply  the  law. 

Latin  spffcidlis,  spfcialltas;   French  spMal,  spAdaliti,  spgcialiter. 
Specie,  spee'.sliey.    Species,  spe'.shl.eze. 

Specie,  gold  and  silver  coin  as  distinguished  from  bank- 
notes and  other  paper  money. 
Species,  (sing,  and  plu.)  a  group,  a  class,  one  of  a  particular 

sort  or  all  belonging  to  the  same  sort. 

In  science  the  word  species  has  an  arbitrary  meaning.      All  the 
productions    of    nature    are    divided    into    three    groups    called 
KINGDOMS:  (1)  the  animal,  (2)  the  vegetable,  and  (3)th 
Each  kingdom  is  subdivided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  Ci.\ 
Each  class  into  an  indefinite  number  of  ORDERS.     Each  order  into 
an  indefinite  number  of  GENERA.    Each  genus  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  SPECIES.    And  each  species  into  an  indefinite  number 
of  VABIETIBS.    Illustrate  by  tlte  race  of  man,  thus : 
Kingdom     -    man. 

Classes  -    -    nations  :  as  France,  Spain,  &c. 
Orders    -    -    tribes  or  clans :  as  the  Macgregor  clan,  &c. 
Genera    -    -    families. 
Species   -    -    individuals. 

Varieties     -    black,  copper,  white  skins,  &c. ;  tall,  short,  &c. 
"Specie,"  Latin  species  (the  visible  form  of  things;  specio,  I  seel, 
that  which  the  eye  sees.    When  paper  money  was  introduced! 
the  visible  coin  was  called  "  specie,"  a  bank  note  being  only  :i 
promise  to  produce  the  sum  set  down,  if  required. 
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Specify,  spes'.i.fy,  to  state  specially,  to  designate  distinctly; 
specifies,  spes'.i.fize;  specified,  spes'.l.Jide;  specify-ing, 
spes'.i.fy. ing ;  specifi-er,  spes'.t.fy.er ;  specification, 
spes'.i.fi.kay".shun,  statement  of  particulars.  Specific, 
spe.sif'-ik,  distinct,  definite,  an  infallible  remedy,  a 
nostrum;  specifical-ly,  spe.sff'.i.kul.ly. 
Specific  centre,  -sen'.ter,  the  original  locus  of  a  species  from 

which  it  spreads  as  from  a  centre. 
Specific  character,  -kur'rak.ter,  individuality. 
Specific  gravity,  the  ratio  which  the  weight  of  any  substance 

bears  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  pure  water. 
Specific  name,  the  name  of  the  genus  added  to  the  name 

of  the  species. 

Latin  spSrfjicare,  spSclf'lcus  (species  ficio[fa.cio]). 
Specimen,  spes'.i.men,  a  sample,  an  instance. 

Latin  specimen  (from  sp&io,  to  behold),  a  part  "  shown  "  as  a  sample. 
Specious,  spe'.shfis,  plausible  ;  specious-ly,  specious-ness. 
Latin  sp&iosus  (v.  spfcio,  to  behold),  commended  to  the  sight. 
Speck,  a  spot,  a  stain,  to  spot;  specked  (1  syl.),  speck'-ing. 
Speckle,  spek'k'l,  a  small  spot,  to  mark  with  spots ;  speckled, 
spek'k'ld,    variegated,    spotted;     speckling,    spek'kling, 
Old  English  specca,  a  speck  or  spot. 
Spectacle,  spek'.ta.k'l,  a  sight,  a  pageant,  a  gazing-stock. 

Spectacles,  spek'.tu.k'lz,  glasses  mounted  on  a  frame  nnd 
worn  astride  the  nose  to  assist  the   sight;    spectacled, 
spek'.ta.k'ld,  furnished  with  spectacles. 
Spectacular,   spek.tuk'ku.lar,  adj.  of  spectacle;    spectacu- 
larly, spek.tuk'kii.lar.ly.     (Latin  spectdculum.) 
Spectator,    spek.td'.tor    (Rule    xxxvii.),  fern,    spectatress,    an 

observer,  a  looker  on.     (Latin  spectator.) 
Spectre,  spek'.t'r,  an  apparition ;  spectral,  spek'.tral,  adj. 

Spectrum,  plu.  spectra,   spek'.trum,    plu.   spek'.trah,    the 

image  of  an  object  seen  after  the  eyes  are  closed,  an 

image  of  some  luminous  ray  thrown  on  a  screen,  after 

refraction  by  a  prism  or  prisms. 

Solar  spectrum,  the  image  of  a  sunbeam  cast  on  a  screen 

after  refraction  by  a  prism  or  prisms. 

Spectrum  analysis,  -a.nul'.i.sis,  the  art  of  ascertaining  the 

character  of  luminous  or  burning  substances  by  causing 

a  ray  therefrom,  after  passing  through  a  prism,  to  be 

thrown  on  a  screen. 

As  each  substance  has  its  own  characteristic  "lines,"  its  nature  can 

be  easily  read  from  the  shadow  on  the  screen. 
Spectro-logy,    spek.trol'.o.djy,    the     science    of    chemical 
analysis  by  spectra  after  volatilisation. 
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Spectro-scope,  spek'.tro.skope,  an  instrument  to  determine 

the  composition  of  bodies  from  their  spectra. 
Except   In    phanta-scope,    tele-scope,    peri-scope,   polari-scope,   and 

poly-scope,  the  vowel  before  -scope  is  always  -o-. 
Latin  spectrum,  an  apparition,  the  visible  form  of  anything. 

Speculate,  spek'kii.late,  to  adventure  in  hazardous  undertakings 
under  hopes  of  making  large  profits;  speculat-ed  (Rulo 
xxxvi.),  spek'ku.ld.ted ;  speculat-ing,  spek'ku.la.tintj  ; 
speculat-or,  spek'ku.la.tor. 

Speculation,   spek' ku.lay"  .slifm  ;    speculative,   -ku.ld.tiv  ; 
speculative.ly,  spek'ku.la.tw.hj ;  speculatory,  -ku.la.t'nj. 
Latin  spgc&ldtor,  spgctilatomw,  spgculatio,  v.  spttculari. 
Speculum,  plu.  specula,  spek'hu.liim,  plu.  spek'ku.lah,  a  metallic 

reflector,  a  medical  instrument. 
Speculum  metal,  -met"l,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  with  a 

little  arsenic.     Specular  iron,  spek'ku.lar  l.on. 
Latin  sptHcHlum,  plu.  spec-Ala,  a  mirror  (speclo,  to  behold). 

Speech,  language,  an  oration,  the  faculty  of  speaking;  speech'- 

less,  speech'less-ness,  speech'leas-ly,  speech-maker. 
Speechify,   speech'. i.fy,   to   make    a  speech;    speechifies, 

speech' .i.flze  ;      speechified,    speech'. ,1. fide    (liule    xi.) ; 

speech'iiy-ing.     Speechin'cation,  speech'. i.fi.kay" .shun. 
Speak,  speck,  to  express  by  speech;  (past)  spoke  (1  syl.), 

(past  part.)  spoken,  spo'.k'n;  speak-ing,  spcck'-ing. 

.Old  English  spite,  v.  sprfclan] ;    or  sprtc,  v.  «priJc[on],  past  sprcec, 

past  part,  xproccn ;  sprcrca,  a  speaker. 
(It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  vowels  have  not  been  employed 

in  speech  and  speak,  as  they  were  originally.) 

Speed,  haste,  to  hasten,  to  fare;    (past  and  past  part.)  sped; 

speed'-ing,  speed'-y,  speed'i-ness  (Rule  xi.),  speed'i.ly. 
I  wish  you  God's  speed,  a  corruption  of  ...good  speed. 
God  speed  you,  good  speed  [be]  to  you ! 
Speedwell,  a  species  of  plant  (genus  rcron'ica). 
Old   English  spM,  y.   sp&d[ari],  past  sptde,   past  part,  sp&ded  or 
spddan,  &c. ;  sptdig  speedy,  spddiglic,  sptdignes. 

Spell,  a  turn,  a  job,  a  charm,  to  charm  by  magic,  to  analvse  a 
word  into  letters;  (past)  spelt,  (past  part.)  spelt, 
spelT-ing.  Spelling-book. 

Speir-borfnd,  made  powerless  by  magic. 
"Spell"  (a  turn  or  bout),  Germ,  zpief,  a  game  [of  cards,  bowls,  &c.] 

"Spell"  (lettering  words),  Old  English  spell,  spell-Mc  a  history  ;  v. 
spell[ian],  past  spellode,  past  part,  spellod.  -spel  (postfix), 
history :  as  go'-spel,  good  history  or  God's  history. 

Spelt,  German  wheat.     (Old  English  spelt.) 

Spelter,  spel'.ter,  zinc  unrefined.    (German  spiaiitcr.) 
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Spen'cer,  a  short  over-jacket. 

Named  from  Earl  Spencer  [Geo.  John],  who  wore  such  a  dress. 
Spend,  to  lay  out  money,  to  waste,  to  squander,  to  exhaust; 

(past)  spent,  (past part.)  spent;  spend'-mg,  spend'.er. 
Spent  hall,  a  hall  from  a  fire-arm  exhausted  by  the  distance 

which  it  has  traversed. 
Spend'-thrift  (not  sp en-thrift),  a  prodigal. 
Old  English  spend[an],  past  spende,  past  part,  spent. 
"  Spend-thrift."      Thrift  is  the  noun  of  the  Danish  v.  trivet,  to 
prosper.    "  Spend-thrift"  is  one  who  spends  thrivings  or  savings. 

Sperm,  animal  semen. 

Sperm  oil,  oil  obtained  from  the  sperm  whale. 
Spermaceti  (not  spermicetti),  sper'  ma.set".i,  a  fatty  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  sperm  whale. 
Spermatic,  sper.mat'.ik,  adj.  of  sperm ;  spermatical,  -i.kul. 
Spennato-logy,  sper'.ma.tol".o.djij,  a  treatise  on  "  sperm." 
Spermato-phorous,  sper'.ma.tof.o.rKs,  sperm-producing  or 

sperm-bearing.     Sper'mo-derm,  the  covering  of  seed. 
Gk.  spcrma,  seed,  germ  of  anything  (v.  speiro,  to  sow) ;  Lat.  sperma. 
"Spermaceti,"  Latin  sperma  ceti,  sperm  of  a  whale. 
"  Spermatology,"  "  Spertnatophorous,"  Gk.  sperma,  gen.  spermatos 
logos,  a  treatise  about  sperm ;  spermatospli£r6,  I  produce  sperm. 
"Spermo-derm"  (the  covering  of  seed),  Greek  spermo-,  derma  skin. 
Spermo-  for  spermato-  is  very  objectionable. 

Spew,  to  vomit ;  spewed,  spewd ;  spew'-ing,  spew'-er. 

Old  English  spiw[ari\,  past  spaw,  past  part,  spiioen. 
Sphere,  sfeer.    Globe  (1  syl.)     Globule,  glob'bule.    Orb.     Ball. 
Spliere,  a  poetic  and  scientific  word  for  globe. 
Globe,  a  solid  sphere  or  ball,  this  earth.     (Latin  ylobus.) 
Globule,  a  little  globe  (-ule,  dim.    Latin  globulus.) 
Orb,  a  circle,  hence  the  disc  of  a  planet,  hence  a  planet. 
Latin  orbis,  a  wheel  or  anything  circular. 
Ball,  a  round  mass :  as  a  hall  of  cotton,  a  ciicket  ball. 
German  ball;  Latin  ptla,  some  balls  are  not  globes. 
Spherical,  sferrl'.k'l;  spher'ical-ly,  spher'ical.ness. 
Sphericity,  sfe.ris'.i.ty,  rotundity.     Sphericle,  sfer'ri.k'l. 
Spherics,  sfer'riks  (in  Geom.),  mathematical  problems  based 

on  the  sphere  considered  as  a  geometrical  body.   Spherical 

angle.     Spherical  geometry.     Spherical  trigonometry. 
Music  of  the  spheres,  as  music  depends  on  the  rapidity  of 

vibrations,  Pythag'oras  supposed  that  sounds  accompany 

the  movements  of  the  planets. 
Sphero-graph,  sfer'ro.griif,  an  instrument  for  the  practical 

application  of  spherics  to  navigation. 
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Spheroid,  sfer'roid,  an  imperfect  sphere;  spheroid'-ul, 
spheroid'al-ly.  Oblate  spheroid,  a  flattened  sphere. 

Spheroidicity,  sfer'roi.dis".i.ty,  a  spheroidal  state. 

Sphero-meter,  sfe.rom'.S.ter,  an  instmment  for  measuring 
small  curves  as  the  curve  of  optical  glasses. 

Spherule,  sfer'rule,  a  little  sphere,     (-ule  diminutive.) 
Latin  sphtera,  sphccrdlis,  sphcerteus,  sph&rula;  Greek  sphaira. 
Sphinx,  sflnks,  one  who  propounds  a  riddle. 

The  Theban  sphinx  propounded  riddles  to  travellers  and 
tore  to  pieces  those  who  failed  to  solve  them.  (Kdipus 
\e,' .dl.pus],  who  solved  the  famous  riddle,  has  become  ;i 
synonym  for  one  who  guesses  a  mysterious  question. 

Tlie  Egyptian  sphinxes  are  represented  as  lions  couchnnt, 
with  human  heads  and  breasts. 

La  till  sphinx;  Greek  sphigx  (v.  sphigyo,  to  throttle),  the  throttlcr. 

Spicate,  spl'.kute  (in  Bot.),  arranged  in  a  spike  like  an  ear  of 
corn.     (Latin  splca,  an  ear  of  corn ;  splcutus.) 

Spice  (1  syl.),  an  aromatic  vegetable  used  for  seasoning  food,  to 
season  with  spice;  spiced  (1  syl.);  spic-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
spl'.sing;    spic-y,  spi'.t-y;   spici-ly,  spi'.sily  (Rule  xi.j; 
spi'ci-ness.     Spic-er,  spi'.ser,  a  dealer  in  spices. 
Spicery,  spi'.se.ry,  all  sorts  of  spices,  a  depot  for  spices. 

Fr.  tpice,  Apices,  tjiicerie,  "  du  latin  species  (espfice)  nom  sous  lequel 
on  dfisigna  d'abord  les  diverses  cspices  de  drogues." 

Spices  were  first  sold  by  chandlers,  who  combined  the  trades  of 
grocer,  apothecary,  and  druggist,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  the  trades  were  separated.  In  France  a  grocer  is  still 
called  a  spicer  ft:picierj,  and  his  goods  spicery  (<:l>ic&riej. 

Spick  and  span  [new],  quite  new,  bright  and  shining. 

First  applied  to  cloth  just  taken  off  the  spikes  (hooks)  and  sp • 
(stretchers).  As  we  have  "spink-spank  new"  also,  probably 
"spick"  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  v.  spinc[aii],  to  emit 
sparks,  so  that  "  spick"  [new]  is  really  bran-new  (q.v.),  and  "spit  k 
span  new"  means  new  burnt  or*parkling,  and  new  span  or  npun, 
the  cloth  is  new  and  the  metal  ornaments  are  new. 

Spicula,  spl'-kit.lah  (in  Bot.),  a  little  spike;  spi'cular  (adj.) 

Spiculate,   sp'i'.kti.late,   covered    with    fine-pointed    fleshy 
"  spikes,"  having  a  spike  composed  of  several  smaller  ones. 
Spicule,  spl'.kiile,  a  minute  point,     (-ule  diminutive.) 
Spiculum,  pin.  spicula,  spl'.ku.lum,  plu.  spl'.ku.lah,  a  small 
piece  of  bone  or  other  hard  matter;  (in  Zool.),  minute, 
needle-shaped  silicious  or  calcareous  particles  embeddetl 
in  sponges,  &c.     (Latin  spiculum,  plu.  spicula.) 

Spider,  spl'.der,  an  insect ;  spidery,  spl'.de.ry,  like  a  spider. 
Danish  spind,  a  web ;  v.  spinde,  to  spin  ;  spindelvosv,  a  cobweb. 
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Spigot,  spig'.ot,  a  peg  for  the  vent-hole  of  a  cask. 

Welsh  yspigawd,  a  spiggot  j  y.  yspigo,  to  spike ;  yspig,  a  spike. 
Spike  (1  syl.),  an  ear  of  corn,  the  seedy  flower  of  barley,  a  rod 
of  wood  or  iron  for  "nailing,"  to  fasten  with  a  spike; 
spiked,  spikt;  spik-ing  (Eule  xix.),  spl'-king  ;  spik-er, 
spi'.ker;  spik-y,  spl'.ky.     Spike'-let,  a  little  spike. 
Old  English  spicyng ;  Latin  spica,  an  ear  of  corn,  a  spike. 
Spikenard,  splke'.nard,  the  "  spike  "  or  ear  of  the  plant  nardus 

which  is  highly  aromatic,  the  plant  itself,  its  oil. 
Latin  spica  nardi  (Adrianus  Junius). 

Spill,  a  vent-peg,  a  small  roll  for  lighting  lamps,  &c.,  a  fall,  to 
shed,  to  let  [something]  fall  over,  to  overthrow;  (past 
and  past  part.)  spilt,  spill'-ing,  spilT-er.  Spilling-line, 
a  rope  used  for  "spilling"  a  sail.  To  spill  a  Bail,  to 
shake  the  wind  out  by  bracing  the  sail. 

"  Spill"  (a  vent  peg)  is  often  called  a  spile  peg,  German  speiler  a 

skewer,  spille  a  pin  ;  Irish  spile ;  Scotch  spyle. 
"Spill"  (for  lighting  a  candle),  Old  English  speld,  a  torch. 
"Spill"  (to  drop  over),  Old  Eng.  spill[an],  past  spillde,  p.p.  spilled. 

Spin,  to  twist,  to  cause  to  whirl  round ;  (past)  sp  3n,  (obsolete) 

span,  (past  part.)  spun,  spinn'-ing  (Rule  i.),  spinn'-er. 
Spinneret,  spin'.e.ret,  the  spinning  organ  of  insects. 
Spinster,  spln'.ster,  a  maiden,  a  woman  -who  has  never  been 

married.    Widow,  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband. 
Spinning  jenny,  a  spinning  machine  ("jenny  "  is  engine  with 

dim.  'gennie).    Spinning  mill. 

To  spin  a  yarn,  to  tell  a  tale.    To  spin  out,  to  protract. 
Old  English  spinn[ari],  past  span,  past  part,  spinnen. 
Spinach,  spin'.idge,  a  vegetable ;  spinaceous,  sptn.d'.shus. 
Latin  spindcea  ;  Italian  spinace  ;  Spanish  espinaca. 
"  Spinage"  for  spinach  is  a  corruption  to  be  avoided. 

Spinal,  spi'.nul,  pertaining  to  the  spine.    (See  Spine.) 
Spindle,  spin'.d'l,  the  pin  or  rod  used  in  hand-spinning,  long 

and  thin,  as  spindle-shanks,  having  long  thin  legs. 
Spindle-half,  spin'.d'l  ha[r]f,  the  female  line. 

The  male  line  is  called  the  spear-half. 
Spindle-side,  descent  from  the  mother. 
Spear-side,  descent  from  the  father. 

Old  English  spindel;  Danish  spindel  (the  older  and  better  spelling). 
Spine  (1  syl.),  the  back-bone  or  ver'tebral  column,  a  spike. 
Spin-y,  spl'.ny,  full  of  thorns;  spi'ni-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Spinal,  spl'.nal,  adj.  of  spine ;  spinal  column,  -libl'.um. 
Spinescent,  spl.nes' .sent  (in  Bot.},  terminating  in  a  spine, 
tapering  to  a  leafless  point.   Spinous,  spl'.nus,  full  of  spines. 
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Spinnle,  spl'.niile,  a  minute  spine.  Spinulose,  spl'.nu.luce, 
full  of  minute  spines.  Spinulous,  .yil'.nii.lus.  Spinal 
cord,  the  spinal  marrow. 

Spinal  marrow,  the  "  marrow ''  of  the  backbone. 
Cana'lis  Spina'lis,  canal'  for  the  spinal  cord. 

Spinal  chard.     As  we  use  "chord"  for  a  musical  combination  of 
sounds,  it  is  better  to  write  spinal  cord  than  spinal  ch&rd, 
although  ch-  is  more  strictly  correct.   (Lat.  chorda,  Gk.  dwrdi.) 
Latin  splna  the  backbone,  spinalis,  splnosus,  splnitta. 

Spinet,  spi.net',  a  sort  of  harpsichord.     (Italian  spinetta.) 
Spiniferous,  spl.nlf'.e.rus,  bearing  or  producing  thorns. 

Spiniferites,   spl.nlf'.e. rites    (in    Geol.),  minute    spherical 

bodies  beset  with  spines  (found  in  the  chalk  and  flint). 

Latin  splntfer  (spina  gen.  spince  f<?ro.     The  old  genitive  was  spinai, 

contracted  into  spini).     Thus  we  have  terri-genus,  earth-born,  &c. 

Spink-spank  [new],  same  as  spick  and  span  new  (which  see). 

Old  English  spinc[an],  to  emit  sparks. 
Spinozism,  spi.no'. zizm,  the  tenets  of  Benedict  de  Spiao'za. 

Spinoza  taught  that  God  is  not  only  the  creator  but  also  the  sub- 
stance of  all  created  things.  In  a  word  that  whatever  is  is  God. 

Spinster,  a  maiden,  one  whose  occupation  is  spinning. 

-stcr  is  of  all  genders,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  words  with 
this  ending  indicate  the  female  sex,  and  therefore  that  kempster, 
webster,  dryster,  baxter,  salster,  &c. ,  were  originally  female  occupa- 
tions. The  affix  -ster  is  found  with  nouns  of  all  genders,  and 
denotes  "  skill  derived  from  practice,"  so  that  spinster  means  one 
"skilled  in  spinning  from  practice";  webster,  one  "skilled  in 
weaving  from  practice."  Bosworth,  in  his  Ang.-Sax.  Diet.,  says  : 
"-ster  [ste&re,  direction]  as  a  termination  to  nouns  denotes  direc- 
tion, guidance."  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  contraction  of  the  female 
suffix  -entre,  -istre,  -sire,  Norman-French  -ess. 

Robert  of  Brunne  uses  sangsier  for  a  male  singer ;  Wickliffe  \ises 
webbestere  as  a  masculine,  and  the  Elizabethan  writers  have 
dragster,  huckster  (a  swordsman),  seedster  (a  sower),  teamster, 
throwster,  rhymester,  whipster,  &c.,  all  masculine. 

Spiracle,  spl'  ra.k'l,  a  breathing-pore,  a  very  minute  passage 

through  which  air  passes. 

Latin  splruc&lum,  a  breathing  hole  (splrdre,  to  breathe). 
Spire  (1  syl.),  a  steeple  tapering  to  a  point,  a  blade  of  grass 

(generally  called  a  speer  of  grass) ;   spir-y,  spl'.ry. 
Spiral,  spl'. rat,  winding  like  a  screw ;  spiral-ly. 
Latin  splra,  a  coil ;   Greek  speira ;  French  spirale. 
Spirit,  spi[r]'rit,  an  intelligent  being  without  a  material  body, 
the  vital "  imago"  of  the  human  body,  energy  and  courage, 
essence,  a  beverage  obtained  by  distillation. 
To  spirit  away,  to  allure   away  clandestinely ;    spirited, 
xp"i[r]'rlt.ed,  vivacious,  animated;   spirited-ly,  spirited- 
ness,  spirited  away,  spirit-ing  away. 

78 
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Spite  (1  syl.,  not  spighi),  a  grudge,  an  ill-turn,  to  injure  from  ill- 
will;  spited,  spl'. ted  (R.  xxxvi.);  spit-ing  (E. xix.),  spl'.ting 
(Spit  makes  (past)  spitt-ed,  (part.)  spitt-ing);    spite'-ful 
(R.  viii.),  spiteful-ly,  spiteful-ness. 
In  spite  of,  notwithstanding,  in  defiance  of. 
To  owe  [one]  a  spite,  to  entertain  a  grudge  against  another. 
French  d&pit ;  Latin  despicio  supine  despectum,  to  look  down  on. 

Spittle  sermon,  a  sermon  preached  formerly  at  the  Spittle,  in  a 
pulpit  erected  for  the  purpose.  Subsequently  these 
sermons  were  preached  at  Christchurch  (City),  on  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  'Spital  or  'spittle,  the  place 
where  the  Knights  Hospitallers  had  estates  or  residences, 
a  charitable  foundation  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  hence 
Spitalfields  (London),  fields  of  the  almshouses,  founded 
in  1197,  by  Walter  Brune  and  his  wife  Rosia. 

Splancb.no-,  splank'.no-,  (Greek  prefix),  the  viscera. 

Splanchno-graphy,  splank.nog'.ru.fy,  an  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  viscera.     (Greek  splanchnon  grapho.) 
Splanchno-logy,  splunU.nol'.o.djy,  a  description  of  the  vis- 
cera.     (Gk.  splanchnon  logos,  a  discourse   on  the  viscera.) 

Splash,  a  spurt  of  water,  to  bespatter;  splashed  (1  syl.),  splash'- 

ing,  splash'-y. 
Splashers,  guards  placed  over  wheels.     Splash-board  or 

dash-board,  a  screen  in  front  of  a  carriage. 
German  plalschern,  to  splash  (pla'sch'),  with  initial  «-. 
Splatter,  splut'.ter.    Splutter.    Sputter.     Spatter. 
Splatter,  to  knock  water  about,  to  splash. 
Splutter,  to  talk  without  enunciating  distinctly. 
Sputter,  to  spit  in  speaking,  burning  greenwood  sputters. 
Spatter,  to  bespatter  or  dash  with  dirty  water. 
Splattered,  splat'. terd;  splatter-ing,  splatter-er. 
Splitter-splatter,  the  noise  made  by  water  splashed  about. 

(A  ricochet  word  of  which  we  have  many.) 
Splatter-dash,  an  uproar.     Splatter-dashers  or  Spatter- 
dashers,  leggings  to  ward  off  splashes. 
German  platschern,  to  splash  (plat'scher'J,  with  initial  s-. 
Splay-foot,  a  flat-foot;  splay  foot-ed,  having  a  flat-foot. 

Splay  mouth,  a  wide  mouth;  splay-mouthed,  having  a... 
Splay  window,  one  of  a  V  shape,  the  wide  part  opening 
outside  to  admit  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light 
with  the  least  possible  exposure. 
Contraction  of  displayed,  spread.    Latin  dis  plware,  to  unfold. 
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Spleen,  the  milt,  a  spongy  viscus  near  the  large  extremity  of 
the  stomach  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  melan- 
choly, ill-humour,  sullenness ;    spleen-fa!   (Rule  viii.); 
spleen'-ish,    inclined    to    melancholy    or    ill-humour; 
spleen'ish-ly,  spleen'ish-ness ;  spleen'-y. 
Splenetic,  sple.nef.lk,  troubled  with  spleen. 
Splenic,  sple'.nlk,  adj.  of  spleen.    Splenous,  full  of  spleen. 
Spleen-wort,  a  herb  supposed  to  be  a  cure  for  spleen. 
Splenitis,   sple.ni.tls,  inflammation    of   the    spleen   (-Itis, 

denotes  inflammation  :  as  cardltis,  pneumonitis,  &c.) 
Latin  spten,  splenetlcus,  splSntcus,  splenosia;  Greek  spUn. 
Splen'dent  (applied  to  minerals),  lustrous.     (See  Eesplendent.) 

Latin  splendens  genitive  splendeniis,  shining  bright. 
Splen'did  (not  splended),  brilliant,  magnificent;  splendid-ly. 
Splendour,  splen'.d'r,  magnificence,  brilliancy. 
Latin  splendtdus,  splendor,  v.  tplendeo. 

Splice  (1  sjl.),  a  piece  joined  on,  to  join  together,  to  join  two 
ropes  together  by  interweaving  their  strands,  to  join  wood 
or  metal   by   overlapping  the   ends;    spliced  (1   syl.); 
Bplic-ing,  spli'.sing.      To  get  spliced,   to   get  married 
(sailors'  slang).    To  splice  the  main  brace,  to  give  out 
an  extra  glass  of  grog  after  unusual  hard  work. 
Germ,  splissen,  die  splissung;  Dan.  splidse  or  spledse,  to  splice. 
Splint,  a  small  thin  piece  of  wood  cut  oft'  from  a  larger ;  (in 
Surgery)  a  thin  piece  of  wood  to  confine  in  its  proper 
place   a  broken   bone,  to  confine  a  broken   bone  with 
splints ;  splint'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  splint'-ing. 
Splint'-er,  a  shiver,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  cut  off  splints ; 

splintered,  splm'.t'rd;  splinter-ing.     Splin'tery. 
Splinter-bar,  the  cross-bar  of  a  coach  which  supports  the 
springs.     Splinter-proof,  capable  of  resisting  the  splinters 
of  bursting  shells.     (German  splint.) 
Split,  a  fissure,  a  crack,  a  breach,  to  rive,  to  break  up  ;  (past) 

split,  (past  part.)  split,  splitt'-ing  (Rule  i.),  Bplitt'.er. 
To  split  one's  sides  with  laughing  [or  with  laughter]. 
Danish  split,  v.  splitte;  German  splittern,  splitter  a  fragment. 
Splutter.     Sputter.     Stutter. 

Splutter,  to  speak  as  if  the  mouth  were  full  of  saliva; 

spluttered,  spliit'.t'rd;   splutter-ing,  splutter-er. 
Splitter,  to  scatter  spittle  in  talking.     A  bad  pen  splitters 
ink  over  the  paper;  an  apple  sputters  in  roasting,  green 
wood  sputters  while  it  is  burning. 

Stutter,  to  stammer,  to  repeat  parts  of  words  out  of  a 
difficulty  in  uttering  the  entire  word. 
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Splitter-splatter  (a  ricochet  word  of  which  we  have  many). 
A  corruption  of  sputter,  Latin  sputo  to  spit  often,  sputum  spittle. 
Spoil,  spoyl,  plunder,  to  plunder,  to  destroy,  to  waste;  (past) 

spoilt,  (past  part.)  spoilt,  spoil'-ing,  spoil'-er. 
Old  English  spill[ari],  past  spillde,  past  part,  spilled  spilt. 
"Spoil"  (plunder),  Latin  spolidre,  spdlium  plunder. 
Spoke  (1  syl.),  a  bar  of  a  wheel  reaching  from  nave  to  felly,  a 
rung  of  a  ladder.     Spoke-shave,  a  plane  for  dressing 
spokes  or  curved  •wood-work.     (Old  English  spdca.) 
Spokesman,  plu.  spokesmen,  one  who  speaks  for  a  deputation, 

&c.    (See  speak,  past  spoke,  past  part,  spoken.) 
Spoliate,   spo'.li.ate   (not  spoil-Late),  to    pillage,   to   plunder; 
spoliat.ed,  spo'.lta.ted  (Eule  xxxvi.);   spoliat-ing,  spo'«- 
li.u.ting  (Rule  xix.);  spoliat-or  (Eule  xxxvii.) 
Spoliation,  spa'  K.d".shun.    Spoliatory,  spo'.li.a.t'ry. 
Latin  sptiliatio,  spoliator,  spOliare,  sptilium  spoil,  plunder. 
Cpondee,  spon.dee',  two  long  syllables  or  vowels  composing  a 
poetic  "foot"  [—  —  ];    spondaic,   spon.day'.ik,  adj.   of 
spondee.     (Latin  spondeus ;    Greek  spondeios.) 
"Spondaic"  is  not  correctly  formed :  it  should  be  spondiac,  Latin 
spondldcus.   The  Greek  word  is  not  sponddos,  nor  even  spondaios. 

Sponge,  spiinge,  the  skeleton  of  a  marine  protozoa  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  dough  with  a  ferment,  to  wipe  or 
bathe  with  a  spunge;  sponged,  spungd;  spong'_ing  (Rule 
xix.),  spttn'.ging  ;  spong-y,  spun'.djy  ;  spongi-ness  (Rule 
xi.),  spiin'.dji.ness.  Sponge-cake,  a  light  sweet  cake. 
Sponging-house,  the  house  of  a  prison  -  warder  where 

debtors  were  at  one  time  lodged  and  fleeced. 
Sponging  on  one's  friends,  overtaxing  hospitality. 
To  set  a  sponge,  to  set  a  mass  of  doiigh  (mixed  with  yeast) 

in  a  favourable  place  for  its  fermentation. 
Spongifonn,  spun' .dji. form,  soft  and  porous. 
Old  English  sponge  or  spinge ;  Latin  spongia;  Greek  spoggos. 
Sponsor  (Rule  xxxvii.);  spon'.sor,  a  godfather  or  godmother,  a 

surety;  sponsorial,  spon.sor'ri.al,  adj.  of  sponsor 
Sponsor-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank  of).     Spon'sal. 
Latin  sponsor,  a  surety  ;  sponsalis,  pertaining  to  marriage,  &c. 
Spontaneous,   spon.tay'.ne.iis,   unsuggested,   from   impulse,   of 
itself  and  without  external  aid ;  sponta'neous-ly,  sponta'- 
neous-ness.     Spontaneity,  spon'.ta.ne".i.ty. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  combustion  generated  per  se. 
Spontaneous  generation,  the  generation  of  animal  life  with- 
out any  known  or  visible  means. 
Lat.  spontaneus  (sponte,  of  oneself);  Fr.  spontantitf, 
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Spool,  a  reed  on  which  yarn  is  wound  in  order  to  slaie  it  and 
wind  it  on  the  beam.     Quill  (smaller  than  a  spool)  on 
which  yarn  is  wound  for  the  shuttle.     To  spool,  to  wind 
on  a  spool;  spooled  (1  syl.),  spool'-ing. 
Germ,  spule,  a  spool  or  bobbin ;  Dan.  spole.    "Quill,"  Germ.  kiel. 

Spoon,  a  domestic  instrument.     Gravy-spoon,  a  spoon  with  a 
long  handle  and  large  bowl  to  serve  out  gravy. 

Vegetable  spoon,  a  large  spoon  for  serving  vegetables. 
Table  spoon,  a  smaller  spoon  for  eating  soup,  &c. 
Dessert  spoon,  a  still  smaller  spoon  for  eating  puddings,  &c. 
Tea-spoon,  a  small  spoon  for  stirring  tea,  &c. 

If  the  bowl  is  deep  and  large  the  spoon  is  called  a  ladle. 
Mustard  spoon;  salt-spoon;  marrow-spoon,  a  long  narrow 

spoon  for  extracting  marrow  from  a  marrow-bone. 

Medical  spoon,  a  spoon  for  feeding  patients  when  recumbent. 

A  spoon,  knife,  and  fork  (laid  on  a  table  for  the  personal 
use  of  an  individual)  we  call  a  cover  (French  convert). 
The  wide  hollow  part  of  a  spoon  is  the  bowl  (bole,  not 
bowl  to  rhyme  with  howl). 

Apostle  spoon,  a  spoon  with  the  figure  of  an  apostle  at  the 
end  of  the  handle,  in  former  times  given  at  a  christening 
by  sponsors  to  their  godchild. 

Wooden  spoon,  (in  the  Univ.  of  Canib.)  the  last  on  the  list 
of  mathematical  honours. 

A  tea-spoon,  £ 5,000.  A  dessert  spoon,  £10,000.  A  table- 
spoon, £15,000.  A  gravy-spoon,  X'20,000. 

To  spoon,  (in  rowing)  to  skim  the  surface  with  the  oar; 
spooned  (1  syL),  spoon-ing. 

Spoon'-y,  love-sick,  foolishly  fond ;  spoon'i-ly  (Rule  xi.) 

Spoon'ful,  pla.  spoonfuls  (not  spoonsful),  2  or  3  "spoonfuls" 
means  a  spoonful  repeated  2  or  0  times,  but  2  or  3 
"spoonsful"  would  mean  2  or  3  spoons  all  full. 

Spoonbill,  a  wading  bird  with  a  bill  like  a  spoon. 

Spoon-drift.     Spray.     Surf. 

Spoon-drift,  water  swept  by  the  wind  from  the  top  of  the 

waves  and  driven  along  the  sea  like  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Spray,  sprinklings  from  billows  tossed  about  in  all  direc- 
tions but  not  drifted  like  spoondrift. 
Surf,  the  foam  of  breakers,  or  billows  breakin  g  on  the  shore. 

Spoon-meat  or  spoon-food,  food  eaten  with  a  spoon,  as 
broth,  &c.,  in  opposit^pn  to  solid  food. 
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Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth,  born  to  good  luck. 

O.  Eng.  sp6n,  a  chip,  hence  a  wooden  spoon  and  a  spoon  generally. 

"Wooden  spoon."  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  the  head  honour-man 
was  presented  with  a  gold  spoon,  the  last  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  the  rest  with  silver  spoons,  as  their  prix  de  merite. 

" Spoony  "  (foolishly  fond),  a  sea-term.  A  ship  is  said  to  "spoon"  when 
she  is  unable  from  the  force  of  the  wind  to  continue  her  course, 
and  is  therefore  put  about  to  drift  in  the  direction  of  the  gale. 

"Spoon"  (a  sum  of  money).  When  Streatfield  and  Laurence,  in 
1860,  were  on  the  point  of  failing,  an  offer  was  made  to  accom- 
modate them  with  £5, 000,  whereupon  Laurence  exclaimed  "Conic, 
come,  that  will  never  do !  you  are  feeding  me  with  a  tea-spoon." 
The  other  terms  are  of  later  date. 

"Spoon-drift,"  a  corruption  of  spume-drift,  foam-drift. 

"Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  the  mouth,"  in  allusion  to  the  gift  of  a 
silver-spoon  as  a  prix  de  m&rite  and  at  christenings.  The  lucky 
person  gets  the  silver  spoon  as  a  gift,  and  needs  not  to  earn  it. 

Spoor,  the  trail  of  an  animal  pursued  as  game.     (0.  Eng.  spdr.) 
Sporadic,  Epidemic,  Endemic,  Contagious  [diseases]. 

Sporadic  disease,  spd.rad'ik,  one  which  breaks  out  here  and 

there  promiscuously.     (Greek  sporadikos,  scattered.) 
Epidemic  disease,   ep'.i.dem".rk...,    one   of   a   temporary 
character  which  attacks  many  persons  at  the  same  time. 
Gk.  epi-demos,  upon  the  people,  diffused  throughout  the  nation. 
Endemic  disease,  en.dem'.ik...,  a  temporary  disease  limited 
to  a  particular  locality.     (Gk.  end&nos,  at  home,  local.) 

Contagious  disease,  kon.ta'.djus...,  a  disease  communicated 
by  contact.  (Lat.  contagio  ;  con  tango,  to  touch  together.) 

Spore  (1  syl.),  one  of  the  minute  grains  of  flowerless  plants  (as 
ferns  and  club  mosses)  which  perform  "the  functions  of 
seeds.     Sporule,  spor'rule,  minute  spores  (1  syl.) 
"Spores"  and  "sporules"  are  almost  synonymous  words. 

Sporidium,  plu.  sporidia,  spo.rid' .i.um,  plu.  spo.rid'.i.ah,  the 
membranous  case  which  contains  the  granules  (2  syl.) 
of  algae  which  resemble  sporules  (2  syl.) 

Sporocarp,  spd'.ro.karp,  the  sac  which  contains  the  organs 
of  reproduction  in  flowerless  plants. 

Sporophore,  spo'.rd.for,  the  stalk  which  supports  a  spore. 

Sporozoid,  spo \ro.zd" '.Id  (not  spo'.ro.zoid],  a  moving  spore 

furnished  with  cilia  or  vibratile  processes. 
Gk.  sptirds,  seed.  "Sporule"  (-ule,  dim.)  " Sporidium,"  Gk.  spdrSa 
eidos,  like  spores.  "Sporocarp,"  Gk.  sportis  TcarpOs,  seed  fruit. 
"Sporophore,"  Gk.  sptirds  ph£r6,  I  support  or  carry  the  spores. 
"Sporozoid,"  Gk.  spdrtis  z6on  eidos,  spores  resembling  a  living 
animal. 

Sport,  diversion,  play,  frolic,  fishing,  fowling,  or  hunting,  to 
enjoy  sport,  to  toy,  to  jest,  to  show  oft';  sport'-ed  (llule 
xxxvi.),  sport'-ing,  sport'ing-ly.  Sport'-er,  one  who  sports. 
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Sports'man,  plu.  sports'men,  one  who  indulges  in  hunting, 
shooting,  fishing,  or  fowling,  &c.;   sports'man-ship,  skill 
in  field-sports;  sporte'man-like,  as  a  sportsman  would 
act.    Sport'ful  (Rule  viii.),  sport'ful-ly ;  sporfftd-ness, 
merriment.    Sportive,  spui'.tiv ;  spor'tive-ly ;  ...ness. 
Field  sports,  hunting,  shooting,  and  coursing. 
To  sport  one's  oak,  (in  the  Univ.)  to  shut  the  outer  door 

of  one's  room  to  prevent  intrusion. 
Italian  disporto  now  diporto,  sport,  diversion. 
"To  sport  a  door"  is  to  show  the  door,  so  to  "sport  an  equipage," 
to  "sport  a  new  hat,"  to   "sport  an  segro'tat,"  &c.      Latin 
supporto,  to  support,  to  carry  about,  and  hence  to  show. 

Sporule,  spor'rule,  a  minute  spore.     (See  Spore.) 

Spot,  a  mark,  a  blemish,  a  locality,  to  make  a  spot,  to  mark; 

apott'-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.),  spott'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Spot'-less,   spot'less-ly,   spot'less-ness.      Spott'-y,    full    of 

spots,  blemished  with  spots;  spott'i-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Spotted  fever,  typhus  fever  accompanied  with  eruption. 
To  live  on  the  spot,  to  reside  in  the  locality. 
Old  English  splot;  Danish  spcett,  a  spot  or  speckle,  adj.  spcettet. 
Spouse,  spowz,  a  wife  or  husband,  one  betrothed ;   (verb) 

Espouse,  es.pOicz',  to  betroth ;  espoused  (2  syl.),  espous'-ing 
(Rulexix.);  spousals,  more  often  espousals,  es.pow'.zalz, 
betrothal,  nuptials,  marriage.    Spousal,  spow'.zul,  nuptial. 
Fr.  espouse  DOW  epouse:  ItaL  sposa  a  wife,  sposo  a  husband. 
Spout,  a  tube  or  small  channel  for  directing  the  out-pour  of 
liquids,  to  throw  off  water  forcibly,  to  speechify  (word  of 
contempt);  spout'-ed,  spout'-ing,  spout'-er. 
Dutch  spuit;  Old  English  spdt[an],  to  spit. 
Sprain,  a  strain  of  some  muscle  or  ligament  accompanied  with 

pain,  to  sprain;  sprained  (1  syl.),  sprain'-ing. 
French  espreindre  now  tpreindre,  to  strain,  to  wring. 
Sprat,  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  family.     (German  sprottc.) 
Sprawl,    to    stretch    one's    limbs   about;    sprawled    (1    syl.), 

sprawl'-ing,  Bprawl'ing-ly,  sprawl'.er.     (Fris.  sprawle.) 
Spray,  scattered  foam,  a  twig,  to  splash  or  spurt;    sprayed, 

spraid  (Rule  xiii.),  spray'-ing.     (Sec  Spoon-drift.) 
The  pen  sprays,  the  pen  trips  and  spurts  the  ink  about. 
Italian  sprazzo,  a  watering :  v.  sprazzare,  to  water. 
"  Spray"  (a  twig).  Old  English  spree  or  spranca,  a  sprig. 
Spread,  spred,  (past)  spread,  (past  part.)  spread,  to  diffuse,  to 
extend,  to  scatter  over  a  surface ;  spread'-ing,  spread'-er. 
Old  English  spra;d[an],  past  sprcede,  past  part,  spraded. 
Spree,  a  merry  frolic,  a  mischievous  bit  of  fun. 

French  esprit,  spirit.    A  "  spree"  is  an  outlet  of  high  spirits, 
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Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth.,  born  to  good  luck. 

O.  Eng.  sp6n,  a  chip,  hence  a  wooden  spoon  and  a  spoon  generally. 

"Wooden  spoon."  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  the  head  honour-man 
was  presented  with  a  gold  spoon,  the  last  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  the  rest  with  silver  spoons,  as  their  prix  de  mArite. 

" Spoony  "  (foolishly  fond),  a  sea- term.  A s_hip  is  said  to  "spoon"  when 
she  is  unable  from  the  force  of  the  wind  to  continue  her  course, 
and  is  therefore  put  about  to  drift  in  the  direction  of  the  gale. 

"Spoon"  (a  sum  of  money).  When  Streatfield  and  Laurence,  in 
1860,  were  on  the  point  of  failing,  an  offer  was  made  to  accom- 
modate them  with  £5, 000,  whereupon  Laurence  exclaimed  ' '  Com  c , 
come,  that  will  never  do !  you  are  feeding  me  with  a  tea-spoon." 
The  other  terms  are  of  later  date. 

"Spoon-drift,"  a  corruption  of  spume-drift,  foam-drift. 

"Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  the  mouth,"  in  allusion  to  the  gift  of  a 
silver-spoon  as  a  prix  de  mgrite  and  at  christenings.  The  lucky 
person  gets  the  silver  spoon  as  a  gift,  and  needs  not  to  earn  it. 

Spoor,  the  trail  of  an  animal  pursued  as  game.     (0.  Eng.  sp6r.) 
Sporadic,  Epidemic,  Endemic,  Contagious  [diseases]. 

Sporadic  disease,  spd.rad'ik,  one  which  breaks  out  here  and 

there  promiscuously.     (Greek  sporadikos,  scattered.) 
Epidemic  disease,   ep'.i.dcm".ik...,    one   of   a   temporary 
character  which  attacks  many  persons  at  the  same  time. 
Gk.  epi-demos,  upon  the  people,  diffused  throughout  the  nation. 
Endemic  disease,  en.dem'.ik...,  a  temporary  disease  limited 

to  a  particular  locality.     (Gk.  end&nos,  at  home,  local.) 
Contagious  disease,  kon.ta'.djfa...,  a  disease  communicated 
by  contact.    (Lat.  contdgio  ;  con  tango,  to  touch  together.) 

Spore  (1  syl.),  one  of  the  minute  grains  of  flowerless  plants  (as 
ferns  and  club  mosses)  which  perform  "the  functions  of 
seeds.  Sporule,  spor'rule,  minute  spores  (1  syl.) 

"Spores"  and  "sporules"  are  almost  synonymous  words. 
Sporidium,  plu.  sporidia,  spd.rid'.i.um,  plu.  spo.rid'.l.ah,  the 
membranous  case  which  contains  the  granules  (2  syl.) 
of  algae  which  resemble  sporules  (2  syl.) 
Sporocarp,  spo'.rd.karp,  the  sac  which  contains  the  organs 

of  reproduction  in  flowerless  plants. 
Sporophore,  spo'.rS.for,  the  stalk  which  supports  a  spore. 
Sporozoid,  spo'.ro.zr/'.td  (not  spo'.ro.zoid),  a  moving  spore 

furnished  with  cilia  or  vibratile  processes. 
Gk.  spfirtis,  seed.  "Sporule"  (-ule,  dim.)  "Sporidium,"  Gk.  sptirds 
eidos,  like  spores.  "Sporocarp,"  Gk.  spords  karptis,  seed  fruit. 
"Sporophore,"  Gk.  sptirtis  pMrd,  I  support  or  carry  the  spores. 
"Sporozoid,"  Gk.  spdrds  e6on  eidos,  spores  resembling  a  living 
animaL 

Sport,  diversion,  play,  frolic,  fishing,  fowling,  or  hunting,  to 
enjoy  sport,  to  toy,  to  jest,  to  show  oft';  sport'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  sport'-ing,  sport'ing-ly.  Sport'-er,  one  who  sports. 
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Sports'man,  plu.  sports'men,  one  who  indulges  in  hunting, 
shooting,  fishing,  or  fowling,  &c.;   sports'man-ship,  skill 
in  field-sports;  sports'man-like,  as  a  sportsman  would 
act.    Sport'ful  (Eule  viii.),  sport'ful-ly ;  sport'ful-ness, 
merriment.    Sportive,  spdr'.tiv ;  spor'tive-ly ;  ...ness. 
Field  sports,  hunting,  shooting,  and  coursing. 
To  sport  one's  oak,  (in  the  Univ.)  to  shut  the  outer  door 

of  one's  room  to  prevent  intrusion. 
Italian  disporto  now  diporto,  sport,  diversion. 
"To  sport  a  door"  is  to  show  the  door,  so  to  "sport  an  equipage," 
to  "sport  a  new  hat,"  to   "sport  an  segro'tat,"  &c.      Latin 
supporto,  to  support,  to  carry  about,  and  hence  to  show. 

Sporule,  spor'rule,  a  minute  spore.     (See  Spore.) 

Spot,  a  mark,  a  blemish,  a  locality,  to  make  a  spot,  to  mark; 

spott'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  spott'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Spot'-lesa,   spot'less-ly,   spot'less-ness.      Spott'-y,    full    of 

spots,  blemished  with  spots;  spott'i-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Spotted  fever,  typhus  fever  accompanied  with  eruption. 
To  live  on  the  spot,  to  reside  in  the  locality. 
Old  English  splot;  Danish  spcett,  a  spot  or  speckle,  adj.  spceftet. 
Spouse,  spowz,  a  wife  or  husband,  one  betrothed ;   (verb) 

Espouse,  es.pdwz',  to  betroth ;  espoused  (2  syl.),  espous'-ing 
(Rulexix.);  spousals,  more  often  espousals,  es.pow'.zalz, 
betrothal,  nuptials,  marriage.    Spousal,  spow'.zal,  nuptial. 
Fr.  espouse  now  Spouse:  Ital.  sposa  a  wife,  sposo  a  husband. 
Spout,  a  tube  or  small  channel  for  directing  the  out-pour  of 
liquids,  to  throw  off  water  forcibly,  to  speechify  (word  of 
contempt);  spout'-ed,  spout'-ing,  spout'-er. 
Dutch  spuit;  Old  English  sp<et[an],  to  spit. 
Sprain,  a  strain  of  some  muscle  or  ligament  accompanied  with 

pain,  to  sprain;  sprained  (1  syl.),  sprain'-ing. 
French  espreindre  now  tpreindre,  to  strain,  to  wring. 
Sprat,  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  family.     (German  sprottc.) 
Sprawl,    to    stretch    one's    limbs   about;    sprawled    (1    syl.), 

sprawl'-ing,  sprawl'ing-ly,  sprawl'.er.     (Fris.  sprawle.) 
Spray,  scattered  foam,  a  twig,  to  splash  or  spurt;   sprayed, 

spraid  (Rule  xiii.),  spray'-ing.     (See  Spoon-drift.) 
The  pen  sprays,  the  pen  trips  and  spurts  the  ink  about. 
Italian  sprazzo,  a  watering :  v.  sprazzare,  to  water. 
"  Spray"  (a  twig).  Old  English  spree  or  spranca,  a  sprig. 

Spread,  spred,  (past)  spread,  (past  part.)  spread,  to  diffuse,  to 
extend,  to  scatter  over  a  surface;  spread'-ing,  spread'-er. 

Old  English  sprccd[ari\,  past  sprcede,  past  part,  sprceded. 
Spree,  a  merry  frolic,  a  mischievous  bit  of  fun. 

French  esprit,  spirit.    A  "spree"  is  an  outlet  of  high  spirits. 
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Sprig,  a  small  shoot  or  twig,  a  scion  (as  a  sprig  of  nobility,  &c.), 
to  adorn  with  sprigs ;  sprigged  (1  syl.),  sprlgg'-ing  (E.  i.), 
sprlgg'-y.     (Old  Eng.  spree,  &  twig  or  small  branch.) 
Spright  (better  sprite,  1  syl.,  a  corrupt  contraction  of  spirit, 
sp'rit),  a  spirit,  a  hobgoblin,  a  ghost. 

(The  following  retain  -gh-  always.) 

Spright-ly,  sprite'. ly,  lively;  spright'li-ness  (Eule  xi.) 
"Spirit,"  Latin  splrltus  (v.  splro,  to  breathe).    So  "ghost"  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  gdst,  the  breath  ;  "  gust "  is  from  the  same  word. 

Spring,  one  of  the  four  seasons  (Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and 
Autumn),  a  bound,  elasticity,  an  elastic  body,  a  fountain, 
the  lower  part  of  an  arch,  the  early  part,  to  jump,  to 
arise,  to  burst,  to  proceed  from ;  (past)  sprang,  (pant 
part.)  sprung,  spring'.ing.  Spring' -y,  elastic,  spongy, 
full  of  springs;  spring'i-ness  (Rule  xi.),  spring'-er. 

Spring-balance.     Spring-board.     Spring-gun. 

Spring-head,  the  source  of  a  fountain  or  spring. 

Spring-tide,  a  high  tide  at  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon. 
The  low  tides  at  the  two  quarters  are  called  Neap  tides. 

Spring-time.     Spring  water.     Spring  wheat,  -weet. 

Intermittent  spring,  one  not  always  active. 

Mineral  spring,  one  impregnated  with  mineral  substances. 

Oil-spring,  oil  proceeding  from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

To  spring  a  leak,  -leek,  said  of  a  ship  when  one  or  more  of 
its  planks  start  and  let  in  water. 

To  spring  a  mast,  when  a  mast  starts  from  its  fastenings. 

To  spring  a  mine,  to  cause  it  to  explode. 

To  spring  a  rattle,  to  use  it  as  an  alarum. 

To  spring  at,  to  leap  towards.     To  spring  on  or  upon,  to 

assault  or  rush  upon  one  suddenly. 
Old  English  sprinc[an],  past  spranc,  past  part,  sprync;  or 

spring[an],  past  sprung,  past  part,  sprunyen; 
n.  spring;  spring  wyrt,  spring-wort.     (See  Springe.) 
We  have  no  native  word  for  autumn,  like  the  Germans  our  fore- 
fathers recognised  only  three  seasons. 

Springe,  sprinje,  a  snare  for  birds,  &e.    Spring  (see  above). 
Springe,  (past)  springed  (1  syl.),  springe-ing ;  but 
Spring,  (past)  sprang,  (past  part.)  sprung,  spring-ing. 
Similarly  we  have  Dye,  dyed,  dye-ing  (to  tinge)  ;  but 
die,   died,  dy-ing  (to  expire). 
Singe,  singed,  singe-ing  (to  burn);  'but 
sing,  (past)  sang,  (past  part.)  sung,  sing-ing. 
Swing,  swung,  swing-ing ;  but 
[swinge,  swinged],  sivinge-ing. 
German  sprenjcel,  a  springe  or  snare. 
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Sprinkle,  spfin'.k'l,  to  scatter,  to  asperse ;  sprinkled,  sprin'.k'ld  ; 

sprink'ling,  a  small  scattered  number;  sprink'ler,  &c. 
Old  English  sprancan,  sprcengan,  or  sprengan,  past  sprengde,  past 
part,  tprenged;  Dutch  sprenkelen;  German  sprengen. 

Sprit,  a  small  Loom  or  gaff  used  with  some  sails  in  small  boats. 
A  sprit  sail,  a  sprit  furnished  with  its  sail.     Bow-sprit, 
bo'-sprit,  a  large  strong  spar  standing  from  the  bows  of 
a  vessel.    Sprit-sail  yard,  a  yard  lashed  across  the  bow- 
sprit for  the  guys  of  the  jib  and  flying  jib-boom. 
Old  English  spreot  or  sprit,  a  spear,  a  sprit. 
Sprite  (1  syl.))  a  ghost,  a  hobgoblin,  an  imp. 

A  corrupt  contraction  of  spirit  [sp'rit].    (See  Spright.) 
Sprod.     Smplt.     Parr.    Mort.     Sprag.     Grilse,  young  salmon. 
Sprag,  the  fry  so  long  as  it  retains  its  brown  marks,  a  samlet. 
Smolt,  the  fry  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  when  it  has 

just  acquired  its  silver  scales. 

Sprod,  salmon  more  than  one  year  old,  but  less  than  two. 
Parr,  the  salmon  in  its  second  year. 
Grilse,  a  salmon  not  fully  grown,  under  three  years  old. 
Mort,  the  salmon  in  its  third  year. 

Sprout,  the  shoot  or  bud  of  a  plant,  to  bud,  to  germinate; 
sprout'.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  sprout'-ing.     Sprouts,  young 
coleworts.    Brussels  sprouts,  coleworts.     (The  best  seed 
is  obtained  from  Belgium.) 
Old  English  spreot,  sprit,  or  sprote,  v.  sprit[ari]  or  sprittfan], 

Spruce  (1  syl.),  trim,  dressed  with  smartness  and  neatness,  to 
make  oneself  spruce;  spruced  (1  syl.);  sprue-ing, 
spru'.sing  ;  spruce'-ly,  spruce'-ness.  To  spruce  up. 

To  spruce  up  a  bit,  to  make  oneself  a  little  more  trim. 
Spruce,  a  species  of  fir-tree. 
Spruce-beer,  a  liquor  flavoured  with  spruce-fir. 
" Spruce-beer,"  Germ,  sprossen-bier.     "Spruce-fir,"  Span,  pruche. 
Spry,  smart,  nimble,  alert.     (Corruption  of  sprightly.) 
Spud,  a  narrow  spade  for  getting  out  weeds,  a  short  dumpy 
person.     (Contracted  diminutive  of  spade.) 

Spume  (1  syl.),  foam,  to  froth  or  fume ;     spumed   (1  syl.) ; 

spum-ing  (Rule  xix.),  spu'.miny ;   spum-y,  spu'.my. 
Spumous,  spu'.mus.     Spumescence,  spu.mes', sense,  frothi- 

ness.    Spumiferpus,  spu.m\f.e.rus. 
Latin  spuma,  foam  ;  spumosus,  spiimlffrus,  v.  spwniure. 
Spun,  past  and  past  part,  of  spin.     Spun-yarn. 
Old  English  spinnlfln],  past  spann,  past  part, 
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Spur,  an  instrument  worn  on  the  heel  of  boots  for  urging  horses 
to  greater  speed,  a  stimulus,  a  horny  goad  in  the  leg  of 
certain  birds,  the  leading  root  of  a  tree,  a  snag,  a  moun- 
tain branching  off  from  the  main  range,  to  spur;  spurred 
(1  syl.),  spurr'-ing  (Eule  i.)  Spur-wheel.  Spur-less. 
Old  English  spora,  spom,  fpor,  or  spura;  spor-lether,  spur-leather. 

Spurge  (1  syl.),  a  plant.     Spurge-flax,  Spurge-laurel,  Spurge- 
olive,  Spurge-wort,  -icert,  all  plants. 

French  dpurge  (the  Euphorbia),  purgative  plants.    The  spurge-laurel 
and  spurge-olive  are  net  Euphorbias  but  Daphnes. 

Spurious,   spu'.ri.its,    not   genuine,    counterfeit;     spurious-ly, 

spurious-ness.     (Latin  spurius,  supposititious.) 
Spurn,  to  reject  -with  disdain,  to  kick  away;    spurned,  (1  syl.), 

spurn'-ing,  spurn'-er.     Spurn-water  (of  a  ship). 
Old  Eng.  spurn[ari\  or  speorn[an],  past  spilarn,  past  part,  spornen. 
Spurt,  a  jet,  a  sudden  and  short  effort,  a  splash,  to  spurt; 

spurt'-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.),  spurt'-ing,  spurt'-er. 
Spurtle,  spur'.t'l,  to  well;  spurtled,  spur'.t'ld;  spurtling. 
"Spurt"  is  often  spelt  spirt,  but  the  Swedish  word  is  spruta,  tho 
Danish  sprude,  sprudle.    We  have  transposed  the  ru. 

Sput'ter.     Splut'ter.     Stut'ter.     Spat'ter. 

Sputter,  to   sprinkle  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  speaking 

(deal  in  burning  and  apples  in  roasting  sputter). 
Splutter,  to  talk  indistinctly  and  thickly  as  if  the  tongue 

were  too  long  or  the  mouth  full  of  spittle. 
Stutter,  to  stammer,  to  repeat  parts  of  words  from  a  dim- 

culty  in  changing  the  muscular  action  of  the  mouth. 
Spatter,  to  scatter  dirty  water,  to  defile,  to  defame. 

"  Sputter,"  Latin  gputo,  to  spit  often  ;  sputum,  spittle. 
"Stutter,"  German  stottern,  stotterer;  utotterig,  stuttering. 

Spy,  a  prying  person,  one  sent  to  examine  [a  country]  clandes- 
tinely and  report  thereon  to  its  enemy,  to  discover  at  a 
distance,  to  inspect  clandestinely,  to  play  the  spy. 

Spy,  plu. spies,  splze.    To  spy,  spies  (3  p.  sing.);  spied,  splde  ; 

spy'-ing.     Spy-glass,  a  small  telescope,  an  eye-glass. 
Italian  spia,  v.  spidre;  Latin  specie,  in-sptdo  to  inspect. 
Squab,  skwob,  a  soft  stuffed  cushion,  a  dumpy  person,  an  un- 
fledged bird,  fat  or  plump ;  squabb'-y  (Rule  i.) 

Squab-pie,  a  pie  made  of  young  pigeons,  a  pie  made  of 
mutton,  apples,  and  onions.     (German  quabbelig.) 

Squabble,  skwob.b'l,  a  petty  quarrel,  a  wrangling,  to  jangle,  to 

wrangle;  squabbled,  skicol'b'ld ;  squabbling,  squabbler. 

Probably  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Welsh  cwergl,  to  wrangle,  to  quarrel. 
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Squad,  skwod,  part  of  a  "  company  "  of  soldiers  commanded  by 
a  sergeant  or  corporal.     A  "company"  contains  three  or 
four  squads  and  is  under  the  rule  of  a  captain.    A  "  regi- 
ment "  is  under  the  rule  of  a  colonel. 
French  escouade,  corruption  of  escadre;  Latin  quadra,  a  square. 
Squadron,  skwod'. ron,  strictly  speaking  a  number  of  soldiers  or 
ships  drawn  up  in  a  square,  but  in  ordinary  parlance  a 
"company"  of  cavalry  consisting  of  100  men,  subdivided 
into  two  troops  (80  men  each);    a  detachment  of  war- 
ships ;  squadroned,  skwod'. rond,  formed  into  squadrons. 
Ital.  squadrone ;  Lat.  quadra,  that  is,  composed  of  four  companies. 
Squalid,  skwol'lid,  poverty-stricken,  filthy;  squalid-ly,  squalid* 

ness.     Squal-or,  skwol'lor  (not  skwiiller). 
Latin  squdltdus,  squalor,  v.  squaleo. 

Squall,-  slcwawl,  n  sudden  gust  of  wind,  a  loud  fretful  cry  of  a 
young  child,   to    bellow,   to   scream    from    fretfulness; 
squalled  (1  syl.),  squall'-ing,  squall'-er.     A  white  squall, 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  without  rain  or  clouds.    A  black 
squall,  one  in  which  the  sky  is  overcast.    A  thick  squall, 
one  accompanied  with  sleet,  hail,  &c. 
Look  out  for  squalls,  be  on  the  watch  for  sudden  gusts. 
Dan.  squaldre,  to  clamour.  "  Squall"  (of  wind),  Welsh  chawlu,  to  strew. 
Squalor,  skwol'lor,  the  dirt,  &c.,  of  great  poverty.    (See  Squalid.) 
Squama,  plu.  squamse,  skwa'.mali,  plu.  skwti'.mee,  a  scale. 

Squamous  or  squamose,  skwd'.mdce,  covered  with  scales; 

squamigerous,  skwa.midg'.e.rus,  having  scales. 
Latin  squama  plu.  squamae,  squdmeus,  squamosus. 
Squander,  skwon'.der,  to  spend  lavishly;   squandered  (2  syl.), 

squander-ing,  squan'dering-ly,  squauder-er. 
German  [ver]schwender,  a  spendthrift ;  v.  [ver]schwenden. 
Square,  skwair,  a  figure  with  four  equal  sides  any  two  of  which 

make  a  right  angle,  without  overplus,  well  set,  honest. 
On  the  square,  just,  fair-dealing,  to  make  a  square,  to  adjust, 
to  balance,  to  assume  the  attitude  of  one  about  to  box; 
squared    (1    syl.),    squar'-ing    (Hide    xix.),    squar'-er, 
square' -ly,  square'-ness ;    squar'-ish,  nearly  square. 
Square'  measure,    for  measuring  land,  paving,  roofing, 
tiling,  plastering,  and  whatever  else  has  surface  only. 

144  inches  =  1  foot,  9  feet  =  l  yard,  4848  yards  long  and  4840 

yards  broad  =  1  acre  of  land. 
In  long  measure  used  for  measuring  length  only : 

12  inches  =  1  foot,  3  feet  =  1  yard,  1760  yards  =  1  mile. 
N.B. — A  mile  of  hedge  and  ditdi  is  about  an  acre. 

Square  number,  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by 
itself:  thus  4  is  the  square  of  2,  9  is  the  square  of  3,  4-c. 
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Square  root,  (the  contrary  process)  or  that  number  which 
being  multiplied  by  itself  will  produce  the  given  number : 
thus  2  is  the  square  root  of  4,  and  3  of  9.  (The  symbol 
of  the  formers  a  little  2,  as  22,_32,  a2;  and  of  the  latter 
the  mark  (  V^as :  VT,  VlT,  \/~a,  etc.) 

Square  sail,  a  temporary  sail  set  at  the  fore-mast  of  a  sloop 
or  schooner  when  going  before  the  wind. 

To  square  a  yard,  to  bring  it  in  square  by  the  braces. 

Yards  are  squared  when  they  are  horizontal  and  at  right  angler, 
with  the  keel. 

Square  rigged,  rigd,  having  the  principal  sails  extended  by 

yards  instead  of  stays. 

Square  toes,  -toze,  an  old  fashioned  formal  person. 
Hollow  square,  a  body  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  a  square 

with  a  space  in  the  middle  for  the  staff  officers. 
Two  square  yards.     Two  yards  square. 

Two  square  yards,  two  spaces  or  surfaces  each  being  a 

yard  long  and  a  yard  broad. 

•  Two  yards  square,  2X2  =  4  yards  long  and  4  broad. 
All  square,  all  right,  all  settled. 

"Square"  and  "squama"  are  the  only  two  examples  in  which  squa- 
preserves  the  ordinary  "a"  sound.    In  all  the  other  words  it.  is 
pronounced  like  o:  as  squab,  squabble,  squad,  squadron,  squalid, 
squall,  squander,  squash,  squat,  and  squaw. 
French  esquarrd  now  carrA ;   Italian  squadra ;  Latin  quadra. 
"Square"  (to  prepare  for  boxing),  Welsh cwer[y]l,  strife. 
Squash,  skwosh,  a  kind  of  gourd,  a  sudden  fall  of  a  soft  pulpy 
substance,  to  press  into  pulp ;  squashed  (1  syl.),  squash'- 
ing,  squash' -y,  squash'i-ly.  squash'i-ness. 
Squish- squash,  the  noise  made  by  paddling  over  swampy 

ground  (a  ricochet  word,  Rule  Ixix.) 
German  quatschen,  to  squash ;  n.  quetsche,  squash. 
"Squash"  (a  gourd),  North  American  asq,  plu.  asquash. 

Squat,  skivot,  snug,  sitting  on  the  hams  or  heels,  cowering, 
short  and  thick,  the  act  of  settling  on  new  lands  without 
a  title,  to  cower,  to  stoop  and  lie  close  so  as  to  evade 
detection,   to    settle    as   a,  squatter ;    squatt'-ed    (Rule 
xxxvJ.),  squatt'-ing  (Rule  i.),  squatt'-er. 
Italian  quatto,  squatting;  v.  quattare,  to  cower. 
Squaw,  an  American  Indian  woman  or  wife. 
Squeak,  skweek.    Squeal,  skwecl.     Squall,  skwawl. 
Squeak,  &  sharp  shrill  abrupt  cry. 
Squeal,  a  sharp  shrill  continuous  cry. 
Squall,  the  loud  blubbering  cry  of  a  young  child. 
A  penny  trumpet  squeaks,  hogs  squeal  when  they  are  caught  and 

detained,  children  squall  when  hurt. 
"  Squeak,"  Welsh  awich,  v.  gwichian  or  gwichio. 
"Squeal"  and  "squall,"  Danish  squalder,  clamour. 
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Squeamish,  s&ifcvi';;i'.tWj,HV(T-fasti<lioiis,  easily  disgusted,  qualmy; 

squeam'isli-ness,  squeamish-ly. 

Old  English  cwealm,  pestilence  ;  cioealmnts,  pain,  with  -ish  dim. 
Squeeze  (1  syl.),  a  hug,  a  compression,  pressure,  to  press  tightly; 
squeezed  (1  syl.),  squeez'-ing   (Eule  xix.),   squeez'-er. 
Squeez'-able.     To  squeeze  out.    To  squeeze  through. 
Old  .English  cwys[an],  past  cwysde,  past  part,  cwysed. 
Squelch,  a  crush,  to  crush;  squelched  (1  syl.),  squelch'-ing, 
squelch'-er.     (Corruption  of  Old  Eng.  cweZ[an],  to  kill. ) 
Squib,  a  fire-work,  a  witty  electioneering  handbill  less  scan- 
dalous than  a  lampoon.     (Welch  cwip,  a  quip.) 
Squill,  a  genus  of  plants,  a  sea-onion,  &c.,  a  crustacean,  an 

insect.     (Latiu  squilla,  Greek  skilla.) 

Squint,  an  obliquity  of  vision,  to  look  obliquely;    squint'-ed 
(Rule    xxxvi.),    squint'-ing,    squint'ing-ly,    squint'er; 
squint'-eyed,  malignant,  evil-eyed. 
Old  English  wiiic[ian],  to  wink;  French  guigner,  "to  leer." 
Squire  (1  syl.)  for  esquire,  a  complimentary  title.     The  landed 
gentry  are  termed  by  peasants  and  tradesmen  Squire  [So 
and  So]  if  they  have  no  real  title.     On  letters  and  on 
printed  documents  Esq.  is  added  to  the  surname  of  the 
following  gentlemen  provided  they  have  no  title : 
The  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  officers  of  the  royal  court  and 
household,  counsellors,  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  gentlemen 
(below  captain)  who  hold  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy, 
graduates  of  the  university  not  Dr.  nor  Rev.    By  courtesy  it  is 
given  to  attorneys  and  solicitors,  surgeons,  merchants,  bankers, 
large  farmers,  gentlemen  living  on  their  means,  and  all  who  have 
their  name  in  the  "Court  Directory." 

Squire-archy,  skwi'.rar.ky,  country  gentlemen  collectively. 

French  esquyer  now  dcuyer  (Latin  scutum,  a  shield),  the  shield- 
bearer  of  a  mediaeval  knight. 
Squirrel,  skwlr'rel,  a  small  quadruped  with  a  bushy  tail. 

French  escureuil  now  tcurcuil;  Greek  skiouros  fskia  ouraj,  an  animal 
making  a  shade  with  its  tail. 

Squirt,  a  syringe,  to  throw  water  in  a  jet ;  sqxiirt'-ed,  squirt'-ing. 

Squirting  cucumber.     (Welsh  yanwd,  a  jet.) 
St.,  contraction  for  Street  or  Saint,  phi.  SS.,  saints.  Sts.,  streets. 
Stab,  a  wound  from  a  thrust,  a  secret  injury,  to  stab ;  stabbed 

(1  syl.),  stabb'-ing  (Rule  i.),  stabb'-er.     To  stab  at. 
Stabat  Mater  [dolorf/sa],  Stcth'.bat  Mah'.tcr.     The  first  words 
of  a  famous  Latin  hymn  set   to  music   by   Pergolese, 
Haydn,  Handel,  Rossini,  and  others : 
Stabat  mater  dolorosa,  Drowned  in  sorrow  for  her  loss 

Juxta  crucem  lacrimosa,  Stood  the  mother  by  the  cross 

Dum  pendebat  fllius  1  While  her  son  hung  crucified. 

Usually  ascribed  to  Jacopone  de  Todi,  a  Franciscan  of  the  13th 
century ;  but  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Burgundy,  No. 
13993,  is  the  following:  "Item  fol.  77.  Benedictus  papa  XIL 
composuit  hanc  orationem :  titohut  Mater  dolorosa  iuxta  crucem 
lacrimosa,  <bc (16th  cent.)" 
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Stable,  sta'.b'l,  a  house  for  horses,  strong,  fixed,  steady,  durable ; 

sta'ble-ness.     Stability,  std.btt'.l.ty. 
Stabling,  sta'.bling,  accommodation  for  horses. 
Stabled,  std'.Vld,  put  into  the  stable.    Stable-man,  fore- 
man of  the  stables ;  stable-boy,  an  ostler. 
"Stable"  (firm,  &c.),  French  stable;  Latin  st&bttis,  sttiWlttas. 
"  Stable"  (for  horses),  French  estable  now  Stable;  Latin  st&b&lum. 

Staccato,  stak.k&h'.to  (in  Mus.),  each  note  to  be  sounded  sepa- 
rately. (Italian  staccato,  v.  staccare,  to  separate ) 

Stack,  a  large  heap,  to  pile  into  a  stack;  stacked  (1  syl.), 
stack' -ing.  Stack'yard,  a  space  set  apart  for  corn 
and  other  stacks.  Stack  of  arms,  arms  piled  into  a  kind 
of  sheaf.  (Welsh  ystac,  Danish  stak.) 

Stadium,   plu.    stadia,    stu'.dl.um,    plu.   std'.dl.ah,   a    Eoman 
measure  =  125  paces,  or  625  Roman  feet,  one-eighth  of 
a  Eoman  mile.    A  place  for  gymnastic  contests. 
Greek  st&dion,  600  Greek,  but  606|  English  feet,  a  race-course. 

Stadtholder,  stad'.hold.er,  formerly  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
united  provinces  of  Holland.  (Dutch  stad  liouder.) 

Staff,  plu.  staves  (1  syl.),  a  stick  or  club ;  but  staff,  plu.  staffs, 

a  body  of  officers,  a  body  of  employes. 
A  staff  of  clerks,  a  staff  of  reporters,  a  staff  of  employes  ;  the 

stave  of  a  ladder,  a  round  or  rung.    Cross-staff. 
Distaff  has  the  plural  distaffs.    The  plural  in  -ves  is  especially  absurd 
as  there  is  no  v  in  Anglo-Saxon.     The  word  is  stcef,  plu.  stafas  (not 


We  have  60  words  ending  in  -/,  12  of  which  change  "  f " 


ielves;   "  wolf,"  wolves'.    There  is  one  word  in  -If  ("gulf,"  gulfs) 
hich  does  not  change  "f  "  into  -ves. 


Stag,  fern,  hind,  a  red  deer  in  its  fifth  year,  an  unrecognised 
share-broker,  one  who  applies  for  an  allotment  of  shares 
in  a  joint-stock  company  under  tbe  hope  of  selling  out  at 
a  profit.  Stag'gard,  a  stag  four  years  old.  Stag'-beetle. 
Stag'  evil,  lock-jaw  in  horses.  Stag'-hound.  Stag'-worm. 

Stage  (1  syl.),  the  actors'  platform  in  a  theatre,  a  temporary 
flooring,  one  degree  of  elevation,  a  landing-quay,  a  rest- 
in^-place  in  a  journey,  the  distance  from  one  halting- place 
to°another.  An  old  stager,  an  experienced  worldly-wise 
old  man.  Staging,  std'.ging,  a  temporary  flooring. 
Stage'-box,  the  box  nearest  the  stage,  sometimes  directly 
over  it.  Stage'-coach,  -kotchj  a  coach  which  runs  daily 
between  two  places.  Stage'-play,  stage'-player. 
French  ettage  now  Mage,  a  storey,  hence  "  a  floor." 
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Stagger,  sta<j'.(]er,  to  reel ;  stag'gered  (2  syl.),  stagger-ing, 
stag'gering-ly,  stagger-er.  The  staggers,  giddiness  in 
horses  and  cattle.  (Dutch  staggeren.) 

Stagirite,  sta.dji'.rite.    Aristotle  is  called  The  Stagirite  because 

he  was  born  at  Stngira,  in  Macedonia. 

This  word  is  almost  always  called  Stagirite  by  English  poets  :  as 
"Plato,  the  Stagjrite,  and  Tully  joined "  (Thomson,  "Summer"). 
"As  if  the  Stagirite  o'erlooked  each  line"  (Pope,  Ess.  on  Grit.) 
"And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Stagirite"  (Wordsworth). 

Stagnate,  staij'.niite,  to  cease  to  flow,  to  be  without  activity; 
stag'nat-ed,  stag'nnt-ing  (Rule  xix.)  Stagnation, 
sluij.naij'.shun.  Stag'nant,  stag'nant-ly,  stag'nancy. 

Latin  stagnant!  genitive  stagnantis,  v.  stagndre,  stagnant,  a  pool. 
Varro  derives  it  from  the  Greek  stegnon,  water-tight. 

Staid,  steady,  not  giddy.    Stayed,  of  the  v.  stay. 

Staid'-ly,  staid'-ness.     (The  same  word  as  stayed.) 
This  word  is  formed  on  the  corrupt  pattern  of  laid,  paid,  and  said 
[s8d],  for  "layed,"  "payed,"  and  "sayed." 

Stain,  stane,  a  blot,  a  spot,  a  taint  of  guilt,  disgrace,  to  stain,  to 

dye ;  stained  (1  syl.),  stain'-ing,  stain'-er,  stain'-less. 
Stained  glass.     Paper  staiixer.     To  stain  with... 
Welsh  i/staen,  stained ;   ystaeniad,  a  staining. 
Btair,  a  step  of  a  staircase.    Stare,  to  gaze  at. 

Stair-case,  a  series  of  steps  leading  to  au  upper  storey. 
Below  stairs,   on  the  basement.     Up-stairs,   the  upper 
rooms,  one  of  the  bed-rooms.    A  flight  of  stairs,   an 
entire  block  from  one  landing  to  another. 

The  front  of  a  step  is  called  the  "rise,"  the  flat  part  is  tha 
tread,  and  the  projecting  edge  of  the  tread  is  called  a  "  nose." 
"Stair,"  Old  English  stccger,  v.  stig[an]  to  climb,  to  ascend. 
"  Stare,"  Old  English  stdr[ian],  past  stdrode,  past  part,  stdrod. 

Staith,  stuth,  a  hithe,  a  landing-place  for  merchandise,  a  place 
where  coals  are  shipped,  the  end  of  a  line  of  rails  laid  on 
a  stage.     (Old  English  stccth,  German  gestade.) 
Stake  (1  syl.),  a  large  stick.    Steak,  stake,  a  collop  of  beef. 

Stake,  a  post  to  which  martyrs  were  fastened,  hence  to  die 
at  the  stake  to  suffer  martyrdom,  a  deposit  made  pend- 
ing the  result  of  a  wager.    To  stake,  staked  (1  syl.); 
stak'-ing.    Stakeholder.     At  stake,  in  jeopardy. 
"Stake"  (a  post),  Old  Eng.  stdca.      "Steak"  (a  collop),  Old  Eng. 
eticce  a  piece,  a  slice,  or  Norse  steg  a  roast  (a  collop  roasted). 

Stalactite,  sta.ldk'.tite.    Stalagmite,  sta. lag'. mite. 

Stalactite,  spar  in  the  form  of  icicles  hanging  from  the  roof 

of  a  cavern.     Stalactic,  sta.lak'.tik,  adj.  of  stalactite. 
Stalagmite,  spar  in  the  form  of  icicles  on  the  floor  of  a 
cavern.    Stalag'mitic,  adj  of  stalagmite, 

7D 
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Stalactiforrn,  sta.lak.ti.form,  like  a  stalactite  in  shape. 
"Stalactite,"  Greek  st&laktfjs,  that  which  trickles  in  drops. 
"  Stalagmite,"  Greek  st&lagma,  a  drop  (v.  stdlazo,  to  distil). 

Stale  (1  syl.),  fad,  hackneyed.    Stail,  a  stock  or  handle. 

To  stale  (as  horses,  &c.),  staled  (1  syl.),  stal'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Stale'-ly ;  stale'-ness,  vapidness,  faddiness. 
"Stale"  (vapid),  German  stcllen,  to  place  or  set.     "Stale  beer"  is 

beer  which  has  been  set  by  [or  drawn]  too  long. 
"Stail"  (a  handle),  Old  English  stela. 

Stalk,  stawk,  a  stem,  a  stately  gait,  to  walk  with  strides; 
stalked  (1  syl.),  stalk'-ing,  stalk'-er.  Stalking-horse,  a 
sham  horse  represented  as  grazing  and  pushed  forward 
by  fowlers  who  thus  deluded  their  game  and  got  within 
shooting  distance,  a  sham,  a  mask  to  conceal  some  design. 

Deer  stalking,  approaching  deer  warily  and  stealthily  as 
fowlers  approached  game  with  a  stalking  horse. 

Stalk'-y,  full  of  stalks ;  stalk'i-ness,  stalk'-less. 

Old  English  stcelc[ari\,  past  stcelcde,  past  part,  st&lced;  stcelcung. 
"  Stalk"  (a  stem),  Danish  stilk;   Greek  sUltktis. 

Stall,  staivl,  a  compartment  in  a  stable,  a  booth,  a  reserved  seat 
in  a  theatre,  the  seat  in  a  cathedral  for  one  of  its  digni- 
taries, to  put  into  a  stall;  stalled,  stawld;  stall'-ing. 
Stall-age,  stawl'lage,  the  right  of  erecting  stalls  at  a  fair, 
offal  from  a  stable.     Stall'-fed,  fed  in  a  stall  with  a  view 
of  making  fat.    A  stalled  ox,  a  fat  ox. 
Old  English  stal,  steal,  steall,  or  steel,  v.  still[ari]  or  styll\ari\. 
Stallion,  fern,  mare,  sire  and  dam  of  horses;  foal,  the  offspring 
irrespective  of  sex.    Colt,  a  male  foal;  filly,  a  feni.  foal. 
Horse,  a  male  or  female  irrespective  of  sex. 
"  StalHon,"  Welsh  ystahvyn.    "  Mare,"  Old  English  mcere  or  myre. 
"  Foal,"  Old  English  fola.     "  Colt,"  Old  Eng.  colt.     "  Filly,"  French 

.fille;  Latin  filia,  a  daughter.    "  Horse,"  Old  English  hors. 
Stalwart,  stnl'.ivert,  brawny  and  tall,  brave  and  strong. 

O.  Eng.  stcel-wyrth,  worth  stealing,  i.e.,  worth  pressing  into  the  army. 
Stamen,  pin.  stamens,  sta'.menz,  the  male  organs  of  flowers. 
Pistil,  the  female  or  seed-bearing  organ  of  flowers. 
The  stamen  consists  of  filament,  anther,  and  pollen. 
The  pistil  consists  of  stigma,  [style],  and  ovarium. 
"  Perfect  flowers  "  have  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  plant. 

Stamina,  stam'.i.nah,  constitutional  vigour;  staminal, 
stum' .i.nal,  pertaining  to  stamens  or  stamina;  stamin- 
eous,  sta.rriin'.e.us  (R.  Ixvi.),  having  stamens,  pertaining 
to  the  stamens,  attached  to  the  stamens;  staminate, 
stam'.i.nate,  furnished  with  stamens;  staminiferous, 
stam'.l.nif.e.rus,  having  stamens  without  pistils. 

Staminodium,  plu.  staminodia,  8tam'.l.no".di.itm,  phi. 
' \\,no" .di.ah  (better  sttwiinoid,  plu,  staminoldfl, 
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stum' .i.no'uh),  an  abortive  stamen,  an  organ  in  crypto- 
gamic  plants  serving  the  purpose  of  a  stamen. 
Latin  stamen,  plu.  stilmlna,  the  threads  of  a  plant,  the  grain  of  wood  ; 
stdmtn£us.      "Staminodium,"  a  hybrid:    Latin  stamen  genitive 
stamlnis,  Greek  eidos,  like  a  stamen. 

"Staminoid"  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  other  similar  com- 
pounds :  as  coraloid,  ganoid,  prismoid,  rhomboid,  spheroid,  &c. 

Stammer,  stam'.mer.    Stutter,  sttit'.ter. 

Stammer,  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  words  or  phrases. 
Stutter,  to  repeat  a  letter  or  syllable  from  a  difficulty  of 

pronouncing  the  entire  word. 

Stammering  generally  arises  from  the  tongue,  stuttering  from  de- 
fective flexibility  in  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  hence  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  straining  of  those  muscles  and  by  facial  distortions. 
Old  Eng.  stamor,  a  stammering:    Dan.  stamme,  stammen;    (iurin. 

inneln  (from  stammen,  to  resist  or  dam  up)  the  flow  of  words. 
"Stutter,"  German  stotlern,  stotterer,  stottering. 
The  stutterer  is  like  a  young  child,  always  stumbling  In  its  attempt 
at  walking.    A  stammerer  is  like  a  lame  man  who  does  not  walk 
with  even  gait. 

Stamp,  an  instrument  for  making  impressions,  the  impress 
itself,  a  paper  bearing  the  stamp,  a  die,  authority,  current 
value,  to  stamp;  stamped,  stampt;  stamp'-ing,  stamp'-er. 
Stamp'-duty,  plu.  stamp'-dutiea,  -du'.tiz.    Stamp'-office. 
Italian  stampa,  v.  stampare;  whence  French  estampe,  estamper. 
Stampede,  stum'. peed,  a  panic  flight  of  men,  horses,  or  cattle. 

Spanish  extampfdo,  the  report  of  a  gun,  flight  on  such  a  report. 
Stanch,  sta[r]nsh  (not  stawnsh),  firm,  steadfast,  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood;    stanched   (1   syl.),  Btaneh'-ing,   stanch'-er, 
stanch'-less ;  stanch'-ly,  tirmly,  resolutely. 
Welsh  ystancio  ;  French  estancher  now  ttancher. 
Stanchion,  stan'.slwn,  a  prop  to  support  a  falling  wall. 

French  estanp on  now  ^tanfon,  ttancher,  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood. 
Stand,  a  building  or  platform  which  commands  a  view  of  some 
public  entertainment,  a  point  beyond  which  one  cannot 
proceed,  a  halt,  that  on  which  something  rests. 
Stand  by !  (on  board  ship),  about  equal  to  Hake  ready  I 
To  stand,  (past)  stood,  (past  part.)  stood  (to  rhyme  with 

good  not  with/ood);  staud'-ing,  stand'-er. 
To  stand  against,  to  resist.     To  stand  anything1,  to  endure 

without  resistance.     To  stand  by,  to  support,  to  back. 
To  stand  fast,  to  remain  firm.    To  stand  fire,  to  receive  an 

enemy's  fire  withoiit  giving  way. 
To  stand  for,  to  offer  oneself  as  a  candidate,  to  become  a 

substitute,  to  sail  towards. 

To  stand  from,  to  sail  away  from.    To  stand  it,  to  endure 
it,    To  stand  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance. 

79-3 
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To  stand  off  and  on,  to  sail  towards  land  and  then  away 

from  it.    To  stand  on,  to  continue  the  same  course. 
To  stand  [you]  in,  to  cost.    To  stand  out,  to  resist,  to  sail  off. 
To  stand  one's  ground,  to  maintain  one's  position. 
To  stand  to,  to  persevere.     To  stand  together,  to  agree. 
To  stand  to  sea,  to  sail  from  land.    To  stand  up,  to  rise  up. 
To  stand  up  for,  to  justify,  to  hack.     To  stand  upon,  to 

pride  oneself  on.     It  stands  to  reason,  it  must  be  so. 
To  make  a  stand,  to  halt  in  order  to  offer  resistance  to  an 

enemy,  to  go  no  further  in  concession. 
To  put  to  a  stand,  to  bother,  to  perplex. 
A  stand  of  arms,  a  firearm  with  its  appendages. 
A  stand-point,   a   position   in  which    something  may  be 

viewed.     Come  to  a  stand-still,  come  to  a  halt. 
A  stand-up  [fight],  a  manfully  contested  fight. 
A  bystander,  one  standing  near. 
To  withstand,  to  resist.  -  To  stand  with,  to  side  with. 
Old  English  stand,  v.  stand[ari],  past  atdd,  past  part,  ge-standen. 
Standard.     Ensign.     Flag.     Banner.     Pennant.     Stream'er. 
Ensign,  the  national  flag  carried  at  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

Since  1864,  all  men-of-war  carry  The  St.  George's  ensign  (a  white 
flag  with  a  red  cross,  and  the  Union  Jack  on  the  left-hand 
upper  corner).    The  red  ensign  is  used  by  government  trans- 
ports, but  the  blue  ensign  is  abandoned  by  government  ships. 
/.    An  ensign  upside  down  is  a  signal  of  distress. 
Banner,  a  flag  under  -which  men  are  united  for  some  com- 
mon object.     The  ordnance  flag  which  is  fixed  on  the 
carriage  of  the  right-hand  gun  of  the  park. 

The  oriflamme  of  St.  Denis  [D'nee],  was  a  banner,  but  is  now  the 

great  standard  of  France. 

Pennant,  [corruption  of  pendant,  more  correctly  pendent], 
a  long  narrow  flag  borne  at  the  main-mast-head  of  a 
man-of-war  to  denote  that  she  is  commissioned. 
Pennon,  the  flng  of  a  rnedioeval  knight  not  qualified  to 

display  a  banneret.    It  was  pointed. 

Standard.  The  Eoyal  Standard,  a  silk  flag  containing  the 
arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  An  ordinary 
standard  is  a  silk-flag  about  18  inches  square,  containing 
the  device  of  some  colonel,  &c.,  and  carried  by  the  cornet 
in  the  first  rank  of  a  squadron  of  horse. 

In  war,  it  is  a  signal  for  joining  together  the  several  troops 
belonging  to  the  same  head  officer. 
In  the  Infantry,  standards  are  called  colours. 
Flag,  a  general  term  for  all  sorts  of  displayed  bunting  or 
silk  devices  borne  on  a  single  staff.    If  borne  on  two 
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staves  the  flag  is  termed  a  banner.  On  board  ship  a  flag 
designates  a  vessel's  nationality  and  employment.  Flags 
are  also  used  for  telegraphing. 

Telegraph  flags  are  square,  triangular,  and  cleft  into  burgees. 
Streamer  is  not  a  technical  word,  but  is  used  to  denote  any 

sort  of  flag,  especially  on  board  ship. 
"  Ensign,"  French  enseigne ;  Latin  insignia  (signum,  a  sign). 
"Banner,"  Fr.  banniere  (from  bande ;   Low  Lat.  banntriuin) ;   Lat. 

bandum  the  general's  standard,  banderium  (bandus  flexible). 
"  Pennant,"  Latin  pendens  gen.  pendentis,  v.  pendere  to  hang  down. 
"Standard,"  Old  Eng.  standard;  Ital.  stendardn;  Fr.  estendard  now 
<!tendard(v.  ftendre,  to  extend),  something  displayed  or  extended. 
"Flag,"  German  flagge;   Danish  flag,  v.  Jtni/en  to  flutter. 
Hence  ensign  means  "a  sicn  ";  banner,  a  "  flexible  thing";  pennant, 
something  "hanging  down";   standard,  something  "extended"; 
Jlag,  a  "flutterer";  streamer,  something  that  "streams  about." 

Standish,  stun' -dish,  a  dish  or  tray  for  pens,  ink,  &c. 

If  accidental,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  "writing  materials" 
are  called  stationery,  and  a  "writing  tray"  a  stand-dish. 

Stang,  a  pole,  a  shaft.  To  ride  the  stang,  to  be  carried  on  a 
pole  in  derision  on  men's  shoulders. 

This  lynch  punishment  was  formerly  carried  out  against  wife-beaters, 
hen-pecked  husbands,  scolds,  &c. 

Old  English  stwng,  a  pole.  "To  ride  the  skimmlngton"  was  for  the 
man  to  ride  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail  while  the  woman  ro<ie 
before  with  a  "skimmington"  or  skimming-ladle,  with  which  she 
was  allowed  to  beat  him  about  the  jowls  to  her  heart's  content. 

Stan'nary  (not  stannenj),  pertaining  to  tin.  The  Stannary 
Courts,  courts  of  record  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  for  the 
administration  of  justice  among  the  tinners.  Stannate, 
stiin'.nate,  a  salt  of  stannic  acid  (-ate,  a  salt  from  an  a<-id 
in  -ic).  Stannic,  produced  from  tin.  Stanniferous, 
stun.mf'.S.riis,  yielding  tin.  (Latin  statmum,  tin.) 

Several  dictionaries  spell  the  word  stannery,  but  the  Latin  stannarius 
decides  the  correct  spelling. 

Stanza,  stan'.zah,  a  verse  of  poetry  consisting  of  two,  three,  four 
or  more  lines  the  whole  poem  being  written  to  the  same 
pattern  ;  stanzaic,  stuji.zay'.lk,  consisting  of  stanzas. 

Italian  stanza,  v.  stanziare,  to  prescribe. 

A  stanza  is  an  example  of  any  prescribed  metre  adopted  in  a  poem. 

Staphyl-oma,  stuf'.i.lo'.mah,  a  disease  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
An  ill-compounded  word.  It  ought  to  be  staphylomma.  Greek 
staphUJS  omma,  a  [tumour  like  a]  grapo  in  the  eye.  6/j.a  means 
like  things,  and  staphuld  homo,  is  simply  nonsense. 

Staphylo-raphy,  stuf'.i.lo/'ru.fy,  a  surgical  operation  for  uniting 
the  edges  of  a  divided  palate. 

Greek  stSphule  rhapM  (suture).  According  to  our  usual  way  of 
spelling  such  words,  it  should  be  staphylorhaphy. 

Staple,  stay'.pl,  nn  iron  loop  either  to  hold  a  lock  or  to  fix 
into  a  [wall];  merchandise;  the  chief  commodities  of  a 
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merchant,  city,  district,  or  country;  raw  material;  settled, 
established  in  commerce ;  wool-stapler,  a  dealer  in  wool. 

"Staple"  (an  iron  loop),  Danish  stabel,  a  hinge. 

"Staple"  (goods),  Danish  stabel,  a  pile  ;  stabel-haiidel,  staple-trade; 
stabel-plads,  staple,  mart,  emporium. 

Star,  a  luminous  heavenly  body.  Fixed  stars,  fixt...  those 
which  constantly  maintain  the  same  relative  positions  in 
the  heavens.  Planets  are  wandering  stars  moving  in  an 
orbit  round  the  sun.  Star,  anything  made  to  resemble  a 
star  (with  five,  six,  or  eight  points),  a  badge  of  knight- 
hood, an  asterisk  (*)  used  for  reference  to  a  foot-note  or 
to  indicate  that  something  is  omitted,  a  superior  actor 
acting  temporally  in  an  inferior  company,  to  stud  with 
stars,  to  crack  glass,  to  appear  as  a  prodigy;  starred 
(1  syl.),  starr'-ing  (R.  i.),  starr'-y,  star'ri-ness  (K.  xi.), 
Btar'-like.  Star'-less.  Star7- chamber,  a  civil  and  criminal 
court  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Star'-fish. 
Star'-gazer,  .gd'.zer.  Star' -light,  -lite,  stars  luminous. 
Star  of  India,  an  order  of  knighthood  instituted  by  Queen 

Victoria  in  1861  (motto:  Heaven's  light  our  guide). 
Star'-stone,  a  variety  of  sapphire. 
Star'-spangled,  studded  with  stars. 
Shooting  or  falling  star,  a  meteor  which  shoots  rapidly 

athwart  the  sky.     Star'-wort,  an  aster. 
Old  English  steorra  or  stiorra  ;   Greek  aster  ;  Latin  ast rum. 
Starboard,  star'.bod,  the  right  side  of  a  vessel  to  one  looking 
forwards.     The  left  side  used  to  be  called  lar-board,  but 
is  now  called  port.     Starboard  the  helm !  turn  the  helm 
to  the  right.    Port  the  helm!  turn  it  to  the  left. 
Starbowlines,  star.bo' .linz,  mess  in  the  starboard  watch. 
Without  doubt  the  two  words  starboard  and  larboard,  which  have 
so  puzzled  etymologists,  are  merely  corruptions  of  the  Spanish 
estri-bord  and  ba-bord ;  French  stri-bord  and  bd-bord  (dextri-bord 
right-side,  bas-board  left-side),  stri  corrupted  first  into  stir  then 
into  star;    bd  [bah]  corrupted  into  lar,  and  bord  (a  ship's  side) 
corrupted  into   board.      The  Danish  word  styr-bord  is  half-way 
between  the  French  stribord  and  our  star-board.   (The  usual  deriva- 
tion, may  be  seen  under  the  word  Larboard.) 
The  substitution  of  port  for  "larboard"  is  from  the  military  phrase 
porting  arms,  that  is  carrying  them  in  the  left  hand. 

Starch,  fecule  (fek'kule), formal,  to  stiffen  with  starch;  starch'- 
ing,  starched  (1   syl.);    starched-ness,  starch'. ed-ness; 
starched-ly,  starch' .cd.ly ;  starch'-er,  starch'-like. 
Old  Eng.  stearc  or  sterc,  rigid ;  Germ.  stUrke,  starch,  v.  starken. 
Stare  (1  syl.),  a  fixed  gaze.     Stair,  the  step  of  a  staircase. 

To  stare;  stared,  staird;  star-ing  (Rule  xix.),  staff -ing ; 
staring-ly ;  star-er,  stair'-cr.    To  stare  at. 
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To  star,  makes?  starred  (1  syl.),  starr'-ing,  starr'.er. 

"Stare,"  Old  Eng.  star,  v.  stdr[iari],  past  stdrode,  past  part,  stdrod. 
"  Stair,"  Old  Eng.  stager;  v.  stig[an],  to  climb,  to  ascend. 
"Star,"  Old  Eng.  steorra  or  stiorra;  Greek  astir;  Latin  ostntm.. 

Stark,  stiff,  wholly,  as  stark  naked,  stark  mad. 

Stark  blind  does  not  mean  entirely  blind,  but  blind  from  a  cataract. 

It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stdr-blind  (star-blind),  from 

utter,  a  cataract. 
Sand-blind  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scan-blind  (half- 

blind)  ;  sam.  half,  Latin  semi. 

Pur-blind  is  a  corruption  of  par-blind  ;  Latin  p&rum,  somewhat. 
Old  English  stare,  sterc,  or  stearc,  stark,  (adv.)  sterclice. 

Starling,  star'.llng,  a  bird.     Sterling,  genuine,  standard. 

Each  feather  is  marked  with  a  whitish  triangular  speck  ;  these  specks 

are  the  little  stars  from  which  the  bird  is  named. 
"  Sterling,"  Easterling.    The  money  coined  in  the  east  parts  of  Ger- 
many fCamden,  The  Britannia,). 

Start,  a  slight  shock  from  some  unexpected  occurrence,  the 

beginning  of  motion,  advantage  in  the  outset,  to  start  ; 

start'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  start'-ing,  start'-er.     To  start  after. 

To  start  against,  to  become  a  rival.    To  start  for,  to  set 

out  fur.     To  start  up,  to  rise  up  suddenly. 
To  get  the  start,  to  be  first  in  the  field,  to  begin  first. 
An  upstart,  an  inferior  rival.    Starting-point. 
Starting-post,  the  goal  from  which  [races]  begin. 
Startle,   star'.t'l,  a    slight  shock   from   some  unexpected 
occurrence;  startled,  star'.t'ld;  startling,  start'ling-ly. 
French  s'ecarter,  to  swerve,  to  budge.    "Startle,"  dim.  of  start. 
Starve  (1  syl.),  to  abstain  from  food,  to  be  in  want  of  food; 

starved  (1  syl.),  starv'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  starv'-er. 
Starvation,   star.vay'.shun.      Starve'-ling,    an   animal  or 

plant  feeble  from  defective  nourishment. 
Old  Eng.  stearf[ian]  or  stcorf[iari],  past  stearf,  past  part,  storfen. 
Stasis,  sta'.sts,  stagnation  of  the  blood  or  animal  humours. 

Greek  st&sis,  a  stationary  position  (histdni,  to  stand  still). 
State  (1  syl.),  a  condition,  solemn  pomp,  dignity,  a  body  politic, 
a  community,  a  caste,  one  of  the  conventional  degrees 
of  society,  to  make  a  statement,  to  set  forth;    stat-ed, 
stu'.ted;  stat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  sta'.ting  ;  stat-er,  std'.ter. 
Stated-ly,  std'.ted.ly,  at  fixed  or  appointed  times. 
State-ly,  lofty,  grand  ;  state'li-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Statesman,  plu.  statesmen,  one   skilled   in   public  affairs 
and  arts  of  government;  statesman-like,  statesman-ly, 
statesman-ship  (-ship,  office,  qualification,  skill). 
The  states  general  (Fr.  history),  the  legislative  assembly 
consisting  of  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  deputies;    (in  the 
Netherlands)  the  assembly  consists  of  two  orders. 
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State'-paper.     State'-prisoner.    State'-room.     State'-trial. 
French  eatat  now  Mat;  Italian  stato;  Latin  status  (stare,  to  stand). 
Statics,  stfit'Aks.    Dynamics,  di.nam'.iks. 

Statics,  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  force 
affecting  a  body  in  a  state  of  rest,  as  equilibrium,  weight. 
Dynamics,  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  force 
affecting  a  body  in  a  state  of  motion. 

It  considers  four  things:  (1)  the  matter  moved,  (2)  the  spaci 
moved  through,  (3)  the  time  taken  in  moving  through  a  given 
space,  and  (4)  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved. 
Greek  [he]statike  [technA]  or  to  stdtika  (states,  standing  still). 
"Dynamics,"  Greek  dundmis,  power,  force. 

(-ic,  -ics.  Of  the  50  or  60  sciences  with  these  endings  all  but  five, 
borrowed  from  the  French,  are  plural.  The  five  exceptions  are 
arithmetic,  logic,  magic,  music,  rhetoric. 

Station,  sta/.sliun,  the  place  where  a  person  or  building  stands, 
a  post  assigned,  social  class,  the  halting  place  of  a  rail- 
way, to   place,  to   appoint  to  a  post,   &c. ;    stationed, 
sta'.shund;  station-ing,  sta'.shiin.ing. 
Stationary,  sta'.shun.a.ry.    Stationery,  sta'.shiin.erry. 
Stationary,  fixed,  immovable,  not  progressive. 
Stationery,  articles  sold  by  a  stationer. 
Station-master,  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  railway  station. 
Stationary  engine,  a  fixed  steam-engine  for  drawing  car- 
riages on  rails  by  means  of  ropes. 
Latin  static  ;  French  station ;  Old  English  stathol. 
(It  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  preserved  the  Latin  adjective 
stational  (stationalisj  instead  of  the  Mediaeval  Latin  stationarius 
for  "abiding,"  and  left  "stationery"  (in  Latin  stationarius)  for 
the  goods  sold  by  a  stationer.) 
(As  grocer^/,  haberdasher-y,  mercer-y,  milliner-y,  spicer-y,  &c.) 

Statistics,  facts  relating  to  political  science  illustrative  of  the 
condition  and  resources  of  a  state,  its  population,  wealth, 
power,  &c.;  statistical,  sta.tis'.tl.kul;  statistical-ly. 

Statistician,  std.tis.tish'.un,  one  skilled  in  statistics. 

French  statistique;  German  statistik.    (See  "statics"  note.) 

Statue,  stat'tu.    Statute,  stat'tute.    Stature,  stut'tchur. 

Statue,  the  solid  representation  (in  marble,  stone,  wood, 
&c.)  of  a  living  being  life-size  or  larger.  If  in  small  size 
we  call  it  an  Image.  If  for  worship  an  Idol. 

Statute,  a  legal  enactment,  a  law  passed  by  act  of  parliament. 

Stature,  the  height  and  size  of  anyone  standing. 

Statuary,  stat'tu.crry,  a  sculptor,  the  works  of  sculptors. 

Statuesque  (French),  stut'tu.csk,  having  the  character  of  a 
statue,  posed  like  a  statue. 

Statuette  (French),  stlit'tu.et",  a  small  statue. 

Latin  statua,  stdtudrla,  statiiarius.  It  would  be  hotter  to  call  the 
artist  a  statuar,  and  his  works  statuary. 
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Stature,  stat  tchur.    Statue  (see  above).    Statute  (q.v.) 

Stature,  the  height  and  size  of  anyone  standing,  full  size. 
Latin  stdtura,  statuuria,  stiltudrius  (stdre,  to  stand) ;  French  stature. 
Status,  std'Ms,  social  condition,  rank,  position. 

Status  quo,  the  state  things  were  in  hefore  some  halt  or 
suspension  was  made.  In  statu  quo,  in  the  same  state 
as  things  were  before  they  were  suspended. 

In  statu  quo  ante,  in  the  state  things  were  before  the  war 
[or  truce]  commenced. 

Latin  stdtus,  state,  condition  (slclre  supine  statum,  to  stand). 
Statute,  stiit'tute.    Statue,  stat'tii.    Stature,  stut'tchilr. 

Statute,  a  legal  enactment  having  force  by  net  of  parliament. 
IMany  of  our  laws  derive  their  force  from  custom  only,  as 
all  those  based  on  the  imperial  Roman  code. 

Statue,  a  life-size  representation  (in  some  solid  substance) 
of  a  living  being.  (Latin  stutua.) 

Stature,  the  height  and  size  of  a  living  being.     (French.) 

Statutable,  stut'tu.ta.Vl.     Statutory,  stat'tu  t or  ry. 

Statutable,  indictable  by  law,  coming  under  some  statute 

or  law,  as  a  Statutable  offence. 
Statutory,  according  to  law,  legal,  as  statutory  release. 

Sometimes  these  words  are  interchangeable  :  as  Statutable  or 
statutory  process ;  statutable  or  statutory  remedy. 

Statutes  of  limitation,  laws  fixing  the  period  within  which 
legal  proceedings  must  commence. 

Thus  a  debt  not  claimed  for  six  years  is  statute-run,  rent  by 
lease  is  limited  to  twenty  years,  murder  must  be  proceeded  on 
within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  offence,  &c. 

Statute-book,  a  book  containing  statutes,  a  code. 
"Statute,"  Lat.  sldtutum.    "  Stature,"  Lat.  statura  (stare,  to  stand). 
Staunch,  trusty,  firm  in  principle,  firm  in  support;  staunch'-ly, 

staunch'-ness  (should  be  stanch). 

Welsh  ystancio;  French  eslanch  now  ftanch,  air  and  water  tight. 
Stave  (1  syl.),  one  of  the  pieces  of  which  a  cask  is  made,  a 
stanza,  a  bar  of  a  rack,  a  step  of  a  ladder. 

To  stave  in,  to  break  a  hole  in,  to  burst  through  ;  staved 
(1  syl.),  stav-ing  (11.  xis.),  stCi.'ring.  To  sing  a  stave. 

(In  music  the  five  lines  are  now  called  a  staff,  but  used  to  be  called  a 
stave,  and  are  so  given  both  by  Dr.  Busby  and  by  John  Bishop.) 

Old  Eng.  stcff,  plu.  stcefas.     "  Stave"  and  "staves"  are  abnormal. 

The  five  lines  of  music  are  called  a  "stave"  because  they  resemble 
the  steps  or  staves  of  a  ladder.  (Italian  staffa,  a  ttirrup.) 

Stay,  2>Ztt.  stays,   continuance  in  the  same  place,  a  prop,  a 
large  rope  to  support  a  most,  to  continue,  to  obstruct,  to 
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forbear  to  act,  to  stop,  to  tack  a  vessel  or  put  her  about ; 

stayed  (1  syl.),  stay'-ing.     Staid,  not  volatile. 
The  stays  of  a  ship  are  : 

The  fore-stay,  the  main-stay,  and  the  mizzen-stay. 

The  fore-top  and  the  fore-top-gallant  back-stays. 

The  main-top  and  the  main-top-gallant  back-stays. 

The  rnizzen-top  and  the  mizzen-top-gallant  back-stays. 

Back-stays,  those  ropes  which  run  from  a  mast-head  down  to  the 
sides  of  a  vessel  (slanting  a  little  aft). 

Fore-and-aft-stays,  those  ropes  which  lead  from  one  mast  to  another. 

Stay-sail,  stay.s'l,  a  sail  which  hoists  on  a  stay. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Fore-top  stay-sail; 

Main-top,  main -top-gallant,  and  main  royal  stay-sails; 

Mizzen-top,  mizzen  top-gallant,  and  mizzen  royal  stay-sails. 

Spring  stays,  assistant  stays  nearly  parallel  to  the  stays. 
Main-stay,  chief  dependence. 
Stay-bolt,  a  bolt  connecting  opposite  plates  to  hold  them 

in  their  places  and  prevent  their  bulging. 
Stay-lace,  a  lace  for  ladies'  stays.     Stay-maker. 
Stays  (no  sing.),  a  lady's  corset. 
In  stays  or  Hove  in  stays  (nautical),  the  situation  of  a 

vessel  when  §he  is  "  staying"  or-changing  her  tack. 
To  stay  [a  ship],  to  put  her  about. 
To  stay  a  mast,  to  incline  it  by  the  aid  of  the  stays. 
To  miss  stays,  to  fail  in  staying  or. tacking  a  vessel. 

"Stay"  (the  rope  of  a  ship).  Old  English  stceg;  Spanish  estay. 

"Stay"  (state,  condition),  Welsh  ystad. 

"  Stay"  (to  bide,  to  stop),  German  stehen;  Latin  stare. 

Stead,  sted.    Staid.     Stayed,  staid.    Steed. 

Stead  (preceded  by  in,  as  "  in  your  stead  "),  place. 
Bed-stead,  bed  frame  to  hold  the  mattress  and  bed. 
Home-stead,  the  ground  on  which  a  farm-house  stands, 

a  farm-house  with  its  garden  and  appointments. 
Instead  of,  in  the  place  of,  in  lieu  of. 
To  stand  in  great  stead,  to  be  very  serviceable. 

Staid,  grave,  steady,  not  volatile. 

Stayed,  past  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  stay. 

Steed,  a  poetical  word  for  a  horse  of  high  metal. 

Stead'-fast,  firm,  constant;  stead'fast-ly,  stead'fast-ness. 

Stead'-y,  not  tottering,  not  shaky,  not  volatile,  to  keep 
from  shaking,  to  support;  steadied,  sted'.ed ;  stead'y-ing, 
(comp.)  stead'i-er,  (super.)  stead'i-est,  stead'i-ly;  steadi- 
ness, firmness,  application  to  work. 

Old  Eng.  stede,  steed,  stcede,  or  styde;  stedf&st,  stedig,  stedigness. 
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Steak,  stake  (not  steek).    Stake  (1  syl.) 

Steak,  a  collop  of  beef.    A  collop  of  mutton  or  pork  is 

called  a  chop.     A  collop  of  veal  is  called  s\  cutlet. 
Stake,  a  large  stick  to  fix  in  the  ground,  to  wager. 

"  Steak,"  Old  Eng.  sticce,  a  piece,  a  slice.     "  Stake,"  Old  Eng.  stdc[d]. 

"Steak"  may  be  the  Norse  steg,  a  roast,  meaning  a  piece  of  toast 
meat.  If,  as  is  most  likely,  sticce  is  the  original  word,  the 
French  bif-'tik  is  quite  as  good  as  our  beet-stake. 

Steal,  steel.     Steel,  iron  refined  and  mixed  with  carbon. 

Steal,  (past)  stole,  (past  part.)  stolen,  stole'n,  to  rob,  to 

slip  in  or  out  unobserved ;  steal'-ing,  steal'-er. 
Stealth,     stelth,     robbery.       By    stealth,     clandestinely. 

Stealth'-y,  stealth'i-ly,  stealth'-ful  (Eule  viii.) 
•To  steal  a  march  on  [one],  to  gain  an  advantage  unobserved. 

To  steal  [men's]  hearts,  to  win  from  allegiance. 
"Steal,"  Old  English  sM[ari\  or  stccl[ari],  past  steel,  past  part,  stolen; 
also  stdl[ian],  past  stdlode,  past  part,  stdlod;  stfelthing,  a  stealth ; 
stoelung,  a  robbery ;  stcel-weorth,  worth  stealing. 
"Steel,"  Old  English  styl  or  stdl;  styled,  steeled. 

Steam,  steem.    Vapour,  va'.por.    Reek.     Smoke  (1  syl.) 
Steam,  the  vapour  of  boiling  water. 

(In  its  perfect  state  it  is  invisible,  but  being  slightly  cooled  by 

coining  in  contact  with  the  colder  air  it  becomes  cloudy.) 
Vapour,  an  aeriform  fluid  into  which  liquid  or  solid  bodies 
are  converted  by  heat  at  ordinary  temperature. 

(A  vapour  may  be  recondensed  and  restored  to  its  original  liquid 
or  solid  state.    A  gas  is  far  more  reluctant  to  change  its  state.) 

Reek,  the  vapour  drawn  by  heat  out  of  damp  earth,  &c. 
Smoke,  the  vapours,  gases,  and   fine   particles  of   burnt 
charcoal  buoyed  upwards  by  the  air  from  burning  fuel. 

(Smoke  condensed  is  soot ;  and  soot  in  flakes  blacks.) 
"Steam,"  O.  JSi.jteam  or  stem.     "Vapour,"  Fr.  vapeur;  Lat.  vapor. 
" Eeek,"  Old  Eng.  reoc.     "Smoke,"  Old  Eng.  smic,  sme6c,  or  smaic. 

Stearine,  ste'.a.rin,  the  tallowy  part  of  animal  fat; 

Oleine,  o'.le.in  or  Elaine,  e'.la.in,  the  oily  part  of  fat. 
Stearic,  ste'.a.rik,  adj.  of  stearine.    Stearic  acid. 
Stearate,  ste'.a.rate,  a  salt  of  stearic  acid. 

(-ate  denotes  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -ic,  that  is  an  acid  with  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  oxygen.) 

Steatite,  ste'.a.tite,  a  mineral  called  soap-stone. 

(Gk.  stiar  gen.  st&itos,  with  -ite  denoting  a  mineral.) 
Steatitic,  ste' .a.tit" .Ik,  adj.  of  steatite. 

Greek  stSar  gen.  stfatos,  suet,  tallow.  "  Oleine,"  Latin  oleum,  oil. 
"  Elaine,"  Greek  tlaion  (3  syl.,  d.lai'.on),  oil. 

Stedfast  (the  older  spelling  of  steadfast,  q.v.)    (0.  E.  stedfcest.) 
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Steed,  poetical  word  for  a  horse  of  high  metal.    Stead,  sted, 

good  service,  place,  &c.    Steed'-lesa.     (Old  Eng.  stSda.) 
Steel.    Steal,  to  purloin  (both  stele).    Still. 

Steel,  iron  refined  and  combined  with  carbon,  an  instru- 
ment for  sharpening  carving  knives  and  butchers'  knives, 
to  overlay  with  steel,  to  make  obdurate  and  hard-hearted. 
Steeled  (1  syl.),  steel'-ing,  steel'-er. 

Steal,  (past)  stole,  (past  part.)  sto'len,  steal'-ing,  steal'-er. 
Still,  up  to  this  time,  a  vessel  for  distilling,  calm,  &c. 
Steel'-y,  like  steel;  steel'-clad,  steel'-hearted,  steel-pen. 
Bes'semer  steel,  steel  made  from  cast  iron.     So  named 

from  Henry  Bessemer,  born  1813  (patents  1850-8). 
Blister-steel,   steel   made    by  interlaying  wrought-iron 
with  charcoal.      Cast-steel,  steel  made  by  mixing  iron 
with  powdered  charcoal  and  then  melting  it. 
(When  cast  into  bars  it  may  be  rolled  or  hammered.) 
"  Steel,"  Old  English  styl  or  stdl,  styled,  steeled. 
"Steal,"  Old  English  st£l,[an],  past  steel,  past  part,  stolen. 
"Still,"  Old  Eng.  stille,  quiet,  v.  still[ian],  adv.  stil;  Lat.  stillare. 

Steel-yard,  sttt'-yard,  the  Roman  balance,  a  steel  beam. 

Steep,  elevated,  precipitous,  a  hill,  to  soak,  to  imbue;  steeped 
(1  syl.),  steep'-ing,  steep'ing  trough,  -trof;  (comp.) 
steep'-er,  more  precipitous;  (super.)  steep'-est,  steep'-ly, 
Bteep'-ness,  steep'-y.  (Old  English  stedp,  precipitous.) 
We  still  call  the  inclination  of  a  stratum  its  "dip,"  and  to  dip  is  to 
soak  or  steep,  hence  the  connexion  of  the  two  meanings. 

Steeple,  steep"l.    Stipple,  sfip'.p'l.    Stipule,  stip'pule.    Stip'el. 
Steeple,  the  tower  or  spire  of  a  church,  <fcc. 
Stipple,  to  engrave  by  dots  instead  of  lines. 
Stipule  (in  Hot.),  a  small  leaf-like  appendage  to  a  leaf. 
Stipel,  &  small  stipule  at  the  base  of  a  leaflet. 
Steepled,  steep'l'd,  having  a  steeple.    Steeple-chase. 

"Steeple-chase."  This  term  arose  from  a  party  of  fox-hunters  on 
their  return  from  an  unsuccessful  chase.  They  agreed  to  race  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  village  steeple  about  two  miles  off. 

"Steeple,"  Old  English  st&pel,  steppl,  or  stypel. 

"Stipple,"  connected  with  stop,  a  point,  and  called  in  Fr.  pointer. 

"Stipule,"  Fr.  stipule;  Lat.  stiptila,  a  stalk.     "Stipel,"  Fr.  stiptllc. 

Steer,  fern,  heifer,  hef'fer,  a  young  bullock  or  cow,  to  guide  a 

ship  or  boat  by  the  helm ;  steered  (1  syl.),  eteer'-ing. 
Steer'-age,  the  steering  of  a  ship,  the  manner  in  which  a 

ship  answers  to  the  helm,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 
Steer'-er,  steers'man,  plu.  steers'men.     Steer'ing-wheel. 
"  Steer"  (a  young  bullock),  Old  English  steor  or  siyre. 
"  Steer"  (to  direct  a  ship),  Old  English  steor[an\,  siyr[ari\,  or  stir[an], 
past  utedrde,  &c.,  past  part,  stedred,  &o. ;  stedra  or  stiura,  a  pilot. 
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Stegano-graphy,  stc<j'.a.noi)".ra.fy,  secret  writing. 

The  private  marks  of  tradesmen.  Any  word  with  ten  different  letters 
will  indicate  the  price  of  an  article  :  Thus,  suppose  the  secret  word 
is  peculation  (l  =  p,  2=.«,  3  =  c,  4=«,  5  =  Z,  6  =  a,  1  =  t,  8  =  i, 
9  =  o,  10  =  m)  and  an  article  is  marked  a/i,  it  would  mean  6/8,  i.e. 
6s.  8d.  In  secret  writing  the  devices  are  infinite.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  to  turn  the  alphabet  upside  down,  making  z=a,  y  =  b, 
X  =  c,  &c. :  thus  "Adam"  would  be  ZWZH. 
Greek  stegfaios  covered,  grapM  writing,  i.e.  concealed  writing. 

Stellar,  stel'.lar,  starry,  relating  to  the  stars ;  stellate,  stUl'.ltite, 
arranged  like  a  star ;  stel'lat-ed,  radiated. 

Stelliform,  stel' .li.form,  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

Stelleridse,  stel.ler'n.de,  the  family  of  fishes  of  which  the 
star-fish  is  the  type.  Stelleridan,  stel.ler'n.dun,  one  of 
the  star-fish  tribe.  Stelliferous,  stel.Kf'.e.rus. 

Stellite,  stel'.lite,  a  mineral  ( -ite  denotes  a  fossil  or  mineral). 

Stellular,  stSl'.lu.lar,  marked  with  little  stars,  star-shaped. 

Latin  stella,  stelldris,  stellcltus,  stelllfer,  stelli-forma. 
Stem,  a  stalk,  a  progeny,  a  prow.    Steam,  steem,  vapour. 

To  stem,  to  resist,  to  make  progress  against,  as  to  stem  a 
current;  stemmed  (1  syl.),  stemm'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

From  stem  to  stern,  the  whole  length  of  a  ship. 

"Stem"  (a  stalk),  Old  English  stemn  or  stcemn ;  Welsh  yslem. 

"  Stem"  (race,  lineage),  Latin  xtcm ma ;   German  stamm. 

"  Stem"  (to  resist),  Danish  stemme,  to  stem,  to  stop,  to  oppose. 

The  stem  of  a  ship  is  a  piece  of  timber  forming  the  prow  or  fore-end, 
the  piece  which  forms  the  hind-end  is  the  stern-post. 

Stench,  an  offensive  smell.  (Old  English  stenc  or  stencg.) 
Stencil,  sten'.sil,  a  thin  plate  on  which  the  outlines  of  a  pattern 
are  cut  out.  This  plate  is  laid  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a 
wall  and  the  required  colour  being  rubbed  about  the 
open  spaces  are  left  on  the  paper  or  wall ;  to  stencil ; 
stencilled,  sten'.slld;  aten'cill-ing,  sten'cill-er. 
There  are  about  twelve  dissyllables  ending  in  -il  not  accented  on  the 
last  syllable.  Of  these  civil,  devil,  fossil,  and  [imperil]  do  not 
double  the  I  on  receiving  a  postfix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  but  the 
other  eight  do,  viz.,  argil,  cavil,  council,  pencil,  peril,  pistil, 
stencil,  and  tranquil.  For  example  : 

"Civil"  makes  civil-ian,  civil-ist,  cicil-Uy,  civil-ise,  civil-iser;  but 
"Argil"  makes  argill-aceous,  argill-iferous,  argillite,  argill-ous,  &c. 
"Devil"  (to  grill)  makes  devil-ed,  devil-ing;  to  these  add  devil-ish,  &o.; 

but  "Cavil"  makes  cavill-ed,  cavill-ing,  cavill-er,  cavill-ous,  &c. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  reduce  all  to  Bule  Hi.,  or  to  make  words 
ending  in  I  a  general  exception. 

Steneo-saur,  plu.  steneosaurs    or   eteneo-saurus,  plu.  -sauri, 

stcn'.e.o.saur,  a  genus  of  narrow-snouted  saurians. 
("  Steneo-"  Is  a  blunder  for  steno-.    Greek  stenos,  narrow.) 
There  are  several  Greek  words  as  models,  g.e.  stino-simon, 

pOrtis,  stgno-choria,  steno-porthmos,  &c.  (see  belowj. 
Greek  sWno-tstfinosfcawros,  the  narrow  [snouted]  saurian. 
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Stenography,  ste.nog'.ra.fy,  shorthand ;  stenographic,  sten'.o.- 
yraf'.ik;  stenographical,  sten'.o.graf'.l.kul;  steno- 
graphical-ly;  stenographer,  ste.nog'.ra.fer;  stenographist, 
ste.nog'.ra.fist.  (Greek  steno-[8teno&]graphe>.) 

Stentorian,  sten.tdr'ri.an,  having  a  loud  voice,  very  loud. 
Stentorian  lungs,  lungs  of  enormous  power. 
Stentoro-phonic  voice,  sten'.to.ro.fon".lk...,  a  voice  proceed- 
ing from  a  speaking  trumpet  or  stentorophonic  tube. 
So  called  from  Stentor,  one  of  the  Greek  heralds  in  Homer's  Iliad. 
Homer  says  his  voice  was  as  loud  as  that  of  fifty  men  combined. 

Step,  a  pace,  to  make  a  pace.     Steep,  precipitous.     Steppe,  q.v. 
Stepped,  slept;    stepp'-ing.     Steps   (no  sing.),  a  portable 
flight  of   stairs.     Stepping-stone.      To   step  aside,   to 
remove  a  little  way  off.     To  step  into,  to  walk  into. 
.  To  take  a  step,  to  make  a  movement  in  any  given  direction. 
Step  by  step,  by  a  gradual  and  regular  progression. 
Old  English  steep,  stedp,  or  stepe,  v,  stcep[an],  stepp[an],  or  stap[ari], 
past  stdp,  past  part,  stapen;  stcepung. 

Step-,  orphaned  of  one  parent;  step-child,  the  child  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife  on  a  second  marriage  is  step-child  to  tba 
one  not  its  parent ;  step-daughter,  step-son. 
Step-father,  the  husband  of  the  child's  mother  on  her 
second  marriage.  Step-mother,  the  wife  of  a  child's 
father  on  his  second  marriage. 

Old  English  steop[ari],  to  bereave  ;  steop-eild,  a  child  bereft  [of  one 
parent] ;  steop-ddliter,  steop-fxder,  steop-mddor,  steop-sunu. 

Steppe,  step.     Step,  a  pace.     Steep,  precipitous. 

Steppe,  one  of  the  vast  flats  or  plains  of  Europe  or  Asia, 
corresponding  to  the  savannahs  or  pampas  of  America. 

German  steppe,  a  heath ;  Kussian  stepj. 

Step,  a  pace.     (Old  English  steep,  stedp,  or  stepe.) 

Steep,  precipitous.    (Old  English  stedp.) 
-ster  (a  native  suffix),  skill  derived  from  practice  (Rule  Ixii.) 

Stercoraceous,  ster'.ko.ray".shus,  pertaining  to   dung,  full  of 
defilement.      Stercorairium,  ster'.ko.rair"ri.um,  a  place 
where  any  sort  of  defilement  or  filth  is  deposited. 
Latin  stercOreus,  full  of  filth,  stercdrarium  (stercus,  dung}. 
Stereo-,  ster're.o-  (Greek  prefix),  solid.    (Greek  stereos.) 

Stereo-graphy,  ster're.og".ra.fy,  the  act  of  delineating  the 
forms   of   solid    bodies    on   a    plane;     stereo-graphic, 
stSr're.o.gruf'Ak;     stereo-graphical,    -re.o.gruf'.i.kiil; 
Btereo-graphical-ly,  ster're.o-yraf'.l.kal.ly. 
ftreek  *WW<Kstereos]pra#7w,  I  describe  solid  form*, 
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Stereo-meter,  st£r're.om".8.ter,  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing  the  specific  gravities  of  solid  bodies  as  well  as  liquid ; 
stereometry,  stSr're.om".e.try ;  stereometrical,  ster're.o.- 
met".ri.kcil ;  stereometrical-ly. 

Greek  st&r<!o-[&tereos]metron,  a  gauge  for  solid  bodies. 

Stereo-scope,  ster'r£.o.skope,  an  optical  instrument  which 

makes  two  photographs  appear  as  one  standing  out  in 

strong  relief;    stereo-scopic,  ster'rS.o.skop".ik ;    stereo- 

scopist,  strr'rc.ns".kn.pist ;  stereoscopy,  ster're.os".kf/.jnj. 

Greek  st£r^o-[steieos]sk6pe6,  I  behold  solid  forms. 
Btereo-tomy,  ster'r$.ot".o.my,  the  art  of  cutting  solids  into 
figures  and  sections ;  stereotomic,  stcr're.o.tom".lk. 

Greek  st#rgo-[stereo8]temno,  I  cut  solids  [into  forms]. 
Stereo-type,  ster're.o.type,  a  metal  plate  the  size  of  a  page 
cast  from  a  mould,  to  print  from  such  plates,  to  cast  such 
plates,  done  from  stereotype  plates ;  stereotyped  (4  syl.), 
ster'eotyp-ing  (Rule  xix.),  ster'eotyp-er ;  stereotypic, 
stdr're.o.tip".lk;  stereotypical,  -tip".i.kal ;  -tyP'ical-ly. 

Greek  stefrfo-^t6TOos]tupoa,  type  in  solid  pages. 
Stereo-typography,  stef'rg.o-ty.ptig" .ru.fy ,  the  art  of  stereo, 
type  printing;  stereo-typog'rapher. 
"  Greek  stirgo-[stereos]tupos  grapho,  I  print  stereotype. 
Sterile,  stSnil,  barren;  (super.)  ster'il-est  (the  comparative  is 

very  rarely  used).    Sterility,  ste.ril'.i.ty,  barrenness. 
Latin  sifrllis,  stertlUas.    (Greek  sterto,  to  be  without). 
Sterling,  standard,  genuine,  excellent.     Starling,  a  bird. 

"Sterling."  Spelman  derives  it  from  esterllngs,  merchants  of  the 
Hans  Towns,  who  came  over  and  reformed  our  coin  in  the  reign 
of  John.  Cainden  says:  "In  the  time  of  Richard  I.  monie 
coined  in  the  east  parts  of  Germany  began  to  be  of  especiall 
request  in  England  for  the  puritie  thereof,  and  was  called  easter- 
ling  monie,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  were  called 
Easterlings;  and  shortly  after  some  of  that  contrie,  were  sent 
for  into  this  realm  to  bring  the  coine  to  perfection,  which  since 
that  time  was  called  of  them  sterling  for  easterling." 

Others  say  it  is  a  corruption  of  starling,  in  allusion  tp  a  littlo 
star  impressed  on  the  coin.    Sir  Matthew  Hale  refers  it  to  Stirling 
Castle,  where  money  was  coined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
"Starling"  (the  bird  with  little  stars),  the  tip  of  each  feather  having 

a  triangular  white  spot. 

Stern,  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  severe,  harsh,  unrelenting; 

(comp.)  stern'-er,  (super.)  stern-est,  stern'-ly,  stern'-ness. 

Stern'-age,  steerage.     Stern'-board,  the  motion  of  a  vessel 

going  stern  foremost,  the  backword  motion  of  a  vessel. 
Stern'-frame,  the  frame  composed  of  the  stern-post  transom 

and  the  fashion  pieces. 

Stern'-post,  the  piece  of  timber  which  forms  the  hind-end 
of  a  ship  and  supports  the  rudder.  The  piece  of  timber 
which  forms  the  fore-end  is  the  stem.  Inner  stern-post, 
a  post  on  the  inside  corresponding  to  the  stern  post, 
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By  the  stern,  said  of  a  vessel  when  the  stern  is  lower  in 
the  water  than  the  prow.    By  the  head,  when  the  head 
or  prow  is  lower  in  the  water  than  the  stern. 
"  Stem"  (severe),  O.  E.  stern,  steam,  stim,  or  styrn,  styrnUce  sternly. 
"Stern"  (of  a  ship),  Germ,  stern;  Old  Eng.  stefen,  v.  stetir  to  steer. 
Sternum,  ster'.num,  the  flat  bone  of  the  breast  to  which  the 
ribs  are  joined  in  front,  the  breast-bone ;  ster'nal,  adj.  of 
sternum ;  stern-costal,  attached  to  the  sternum. 
Latin  sternum,  the  breast-bone ;  Greek  sternon. 

Sternutation,  ster1 '.nu.tay" '.shun,  the  act  of  sneezing;  sternuta- 
tive, ster.nu'.ta.ffv ;  sternutatory,  ster.nu'.ta.to.ry. 
Latin  sternutatio,  sternutatorius  (sternuo,  to  sneeze). 
Stertorous   (not   stertoreous),  ster'.to.rus,  deep-snoring    as    in 

apoplexy.    (Latin  sterto,  to  snore  or  snort.) 
Stetho-  (Greek  prefix),  the  breast.     (Greek  stethos,  the  breast.) 
Stetho-ineter,  ste.thSm'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  capacity  and  form  of  the  chest. 

Greek  stetho-[stethos]mctron,  a  chest  measurer. 
Stetho.scope,  sterh'.o.skope,  a  tube  for  listening  to  sounds 
produced   in  the  chest  and  otber  cavities  of  the  body; 
stethoscopic,  steTh'.o.skop".ik,  adj.  of  stethoscope. 
Stethoscopy,  ste.rhos'Jto.py,  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 

Greek  stetho-[steihos]skopeo,  I  inspect  the  chest. 
We  have  between  28  and  30  words  ending  in  -scope,  all  but  5  of  which 
take  -o  before  -scope.    The  5  are  peri-scope,  phanta-scope,  polari- 
scope,  poly-scope,  and  tele-scope. 

Stew,  meat  slowly  boiled  with  but  little  water,  a  state  of  per- 
plexity and  confusion,  a  brothel,  a  vapour-bath,  to  stew ; 
stewed,  stude;  stew'-ing.     Stew-pan.     In  a  stew,  in  a 
mess,  agitated  with  fear  and  confusion.    Irish  stew,  a 
stew  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Ital.  stufare  (stufa,  a  stove) ;  Fr.  estuver  now  Atuver,  n.  ttuvt. 
Stew'ard,  fern,  stew'ard-ess,  one  who  has  charge  of  passengers 
on  the  sea.     Steward,  one  who  has  the  management  of  a 
landed  estate.    Steward-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 
0.  E.  stiviard  (v.  stiwan,  to  appear),  the  ward  who  looks  after  thing*. 
St'nen'ic,  morbid  vitality.    Asthen'ic,  morbid  debility. 

Greek  sthinds,  strength ;  astMnOs,  weakness. 
Stich,  stik.    Stick.     Stitch. 

Stich,  a  line  of  poetry ;  distich,  dis.tik,  two  connected  lines 
of  poetry.      Stichomancy,  sfik'.o.man.sy,  divination  by 
hitting  on  a  line  of  poetry  at  hap  hazard. 
Stick,  a  small  piece  of  wood.     (Old  English  stieea.) 
Stitch,  one  pass  of  a  needle  in  sewing.     (German  stich.) 
"  Stich,"  Greek  stichos,  a  row.    Ch  =  k  points  to  a  Greek  source. 
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Stick,  a  small  piece  of  wood,  a  staff,  to  stab,  to  fix  in  a  part,  to 
fasten,  to  adhere,  to  scruple,  (past)  stuck,  (pant  part.) 
stuck;  stick'-ing,  stick'-er;  stick'-y,  (comp.)  stick'i-er, 
(super.)  stick'i-est ;  stick'i.ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Stick-lac,  ]ac  in  its  natural  state.     (See  Shell-lac.) 
To  stick  at,  to  stop  at  a  difficulty,  to  hesitate. 
To  stick  by,  to  be  firm  in  supporting,  not  to  desert. 
To  stick  out,  to  continue  without  budging. 
To  stick  to,  to  adhere  to.    Sticking  plaster. 
Old  English  sticca  or  stice;  German  stechen,  to  stick,  to  stab. 
Stickle,  stlk'k'l,  to  be  in  doubt  about  the  propriety  or  desira- 
bility  of  a  proposal,   to    have    qualms  of  conscience; 
stickled  (2  syl.),  stick'ling,  stickler. 

"Sticklers"  were  persons  appointed  to  see  that  combatants  had  fair 
play.  A  corruption  of  stiktlers,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
stihtan,  to  arrange,  to  dispose. 

Stickle-back  (not  stickle-bat),  a  small  river-fish. 

Old  Eng.  sticce,  a  spike,  with  dim  ,  the  fish  with  a  small  spiny-back. 
Stiff  (Rule  viii.),  rigid,  starch,  not  pliant,  not  fluent;   (comp.) 

stiff'-er,  (super.)  stiff' -est ;  stiff'ly,  stiff'-ness. 
Stiff'-necked,  -nekt,  stubborn. 
Stiff '-hear  ted,  -liart'.ed,  hard  to  be  persuaded. 
Stlff'-en,  to  make  stiff  (-en  added  to  nouns  converts  them 
to    verbs);    stiffened,   stff'nd;    stiffen-ing,    sttf'n.ing  ; 
stiffen-er,  stlf'n.cr.    StirF-isli  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.) 
Old  English  stif,  stifian,  past  stifode,  past  part,  stifod. 
Stifle,  sti'f'l,  to  smother,  to  suffocate;  stifled,  sti'f'ld;  stifling, 

sti'. fling,  stifling-ly;  stifler,  tti'.fler. 
Latin  stlpdre,  to  stop  up  chinks  ;  Greek  stupt,  tow. 
Stigma,  plu.  stigmata,  sfig'.mah,  plu.  stly' .ma.tah,  a  mark  of 
infamy;  (in  Bot.)  the  naked  upper  part  of  the  pistil  on 
which  the  pollen  falls. 

Stigmata,  the  breathing  pores  (1  syl.)  of  insects,  the  marks 

of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  marks  resembling  those  wounds. 

Stigmatic,  stifi.mat'.ik,  branded  with  a  stigma ;  stigmatical, 

stlg.mut'.i.Ml ;  stigmatical-ly. 

Stigmatise  (Rule  xxxi.),  sfir/'.mu.tize,  to  brand  with  infamy, 
to  disgrace:  stig'matised  (3  syl.);  stigmatis-ing,  stig'.- 
ma.ti.zlns  (Rule  xix.);  stigmatis-er,  stig'.ma.ti.zer. 
Stigmaria,   stlg.mair'fi.ah  (in    Geol),  root-sterna    of   the 

sigillaria  (plants  abundant  in  the  coal  system). 
Greek  stigma,  plu.  stigmdta;   Latin  stigma,  stigm&tlcus ;    French 
stigmatiser.     "Stigmaria"  should  be  sligmatia,  the  word  is  stigma 
gen.  stigmdtos,  not  stigmdros,  and  the  Greek  adj.  is  ttlffmdtias. 

Stilbite,  stil'.bite,  a  mineral.     (Gk.  stille  lustre,  -ite  mineral.) 

fcfO 
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Stile.     Style  (both  stile).    Still,  peaceful,  calm  (q.v.) 

Stile,  steps  for  getting  over  a  fence.     Turn-stile,   a   bar 

which  turns  round  to  admit  persons  to  pass  either  way. 
Style,  manner,  the  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial. 

"Stile,"  Old  English  stlgel  (from  stigan,  to  climb). 

"  Style,"  Latin  stylus  a  gnomon  ;  Greek  stulos. 

"Style"  (manner),  German  styl:  as  der  alte  styl,  der  neue  styl,  &c. 

Stiletto,  plu.  stilettos  (Rule  xlii.),  sti.let'.toze,  a  dagger  with  a 
round-pointed  blade,  a  pointed  instrument  for  piercing 
holes,  to  stab  with  a  stiletto;  stilettoed,  sti.let'.tode ; 
stiletto-ing,  sti.let'.to.iny ;  stilettoes,  sti.let'.toze  (3  sing, 
pres.  tense)  of  verb.  (Italian  stiletto,  v.  stilettare.) 

Still,  an  alembic,  a  vessel  for  distillation,  silent,  calm,  not  alive 
as  still-born,  till  now,  nevertheless,  always,  to  quiet,  to 
calm,  to  lull,  &c.;  stilled,  stild;  stilT-ing;  (comp.) 
still'-er,  (super.)  still'-est;  still'-ness,  stil'-ly. 

Still'-born,  born  dead.  Still'-life,  applied  to  paintings  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  dead  game,  and  other  similar  objects. 

Come  to  a  stand'-still,  come  to  a  stop  or  halt. 

"Still"  (quiet,  quietly)  O.  Eng.  stille,  stylle,  or  stil ;  stille-boren,  still- 
born ;  stillice,  stilly ;  stillenes,  v.  still[iari],  p.  stillode,  p.  p.  siillod. 

"Still"  (an  alembic),  Latin  stilldre,  to  drop;  slilla,  a  drop. 

Stilt,  a  pole  with  a  foot-rest  used  in  pairs  for  raising  the  walker 
above  his  usual  height;  stilt'-ed,  raised  on  stilts,  bom- 
bastic.    The  stilt,  the  long-legged  plover. 
German  stelze,  v.  stelzen.    (Our  word  ought  to  be  stelz.) 
Stilton,  stil'.ton,  a  rich  white  cheese. 

So  named  from  Stilton,  a  village  in  Huntingdon. 

Stimulate,  stim'.u.late,  to  excite  to  action,  to  urge;  stim'ulfit-c  t 
(Rule    xxxvi.),   stim'ulat-ing    (Rule    xix.),  stim'ulat-or 
(Rule  xxxvii.)     Stimulation,  stim'.u. lay". shun. 
Stimulant,  stim'.u.lant.    Stimulus,  stim'.u.lus. 

Stimulant,  a  medicine  to  increase  vital  energy;  into.ti* 

eating  liquors  and  high-seasoned  foods  are  stimulants. 

Stimulus,  a  motive  to  increased  energy,  a  fillip;  (in  Bot.) 

a  stinging  hair  (plu.  stimuli,  stim'.u.ll). 
Stimulative,  stim'.u.la.tiv,  adj.  of  stimulant. 

v       Latin  sKm&lus  plu.  stimuli,  sttmiildtio,  stimUlator,  stimulans  gen. 
stimulantis ;  sttmuldre,  to  prick  or  goad  on. 

ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

The  hope  of  gain  is  a  great  stimulant  to  labour  [stimulus]. 
You  are  very  feeble  and  must  take  a  stimulus  [stimulant]. 
Hot  foods  are  too  stimulant  [stimulative  or  stimulating]. 
The  stinging  nettle  is  furnished  with  stimulants  [stimuli]. 
The  feeble  require  a  stimulus  and  take  a  stimulant  [correct]. 
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Sting,  the  goad  of  several  insects  as  the  wasp  and  tee,  a  wound 
made  by  a  sting,  a  sharp  pain  from  a  whip,  &c.,  a  moral 
wound;    (past)  stang,   (past  part.)  stung;    sting'-ing, 
sting'ing-ly ;  sting' -er,  sting'-less,  sting' -like. 
("  Stung"  is  fast  superseding  the  normal  past  stang.) 
"Sting,"  Old  Eng.  stinge,  v.  sting[ari],  past  stang,  past  part,  slunyen. 
Stingo,  plu.  stingoes,  stm'.goze  (R.  xlii.),  strong  Yorkshire  beer. 

So  called  from  its  stinging  or  stimulating  properties. 
Stingy,  stni'.djy,  niggardly,  sordid,  (in  Norfolk  cross,  ill-tem- 
pered); stingi-ly,  stin'.dji.ly ;  stin'gi-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Welsh  ystang,  v.  ystangu  to  straiten. 

Stink,  an  offensive  smell,  to  stink ;  (past)  stank,  (p.  p.)  stunk, 
stink'.ing.     Stink'-pot,  a  jar  filled  with  coarse  greasy 
matter  and  used  for  lighting  booths  at  fairs,  a  jar  filled 
with  materials  of  an  offensive  smell  and  thrown  into  an 
enemy's  ship  about  to  be  boarded.     Stink'-stone,  lime- 
stone which  gives  off  a  fetid  smell  when  struck  with  a 
hammer.     Stink'ard,  a  mean  paltry  fellow,  an  animal  of 
most  fetid  odour  found  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 
Old  Eng.  stinc,  v.  stinc[an],  past  stanc,  past  part,  stuncen. 
Stint,  quantity  allowed,  to  allowance;  stint' -ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

stint' -ing,  stint'-er,  stint'.less,  Btint'ed-ness. 
Old  Eng.  stintlan],  past  stunt,  past  part,  stuntcn. 
Stipend.     Salary.    Wages.     Allowance. 

Stipend,  a  periodical  sum  of  money  given  to  one  not  in  the 
service  or  employ  of  another,  as  to  a  dissenting  minister, 
a  Scotch  clergyman,  &c. 
Salary,  a  periodical  fixed  sum  paid  to  a  professional  in 

one's  employ,  as  to  a  clerk,  a  teacher,  an  actor,  &c. 
Wages,  a  periodical  fixed  sum  paid  for  manual  labour. 
Allowance,  a  periodical  fixed  sum  allowed  without  regard 

to  service,  as  by  a  father  to  a  son,  &c. 
Stipendiary,  plu.  stipendiaries,  sti.pSn'.cK.a.rtz,  a  tributary, 
one   who   receives   a   stated   stipend,   thus  bishops  are 
stipendiaries  of  the  state,  adj.  of  stipend. 
The  adj.  "stipendiary"  would  be  better  stipendial,  Lat.  stipcndirilis. 
Lat.  stipendiarium,  stipendium  (from  stips  g.  stlpis,  a  piece  of  money). 

Stipple,  sttp.p'l.    Stipule,  stip'pule.    Stipel,  sfip'.el.    Steeple. 
Stipple,  to  engrave  by  dots  instead  of  lines. 
Stipule  (in  Bot,),  a  leaflet  at  the  base  of  another  leaf. 
Stipel,  a  little  stipule  or  leaflet  at  the  base  of  a  leaf. 
Steeple,  a  tower  or  spire  to  a  church,  &c. 

Stippled,  stip'p'ld;  stipp'ling,  stipp'ler. 
"Stipple,"  probably  a  variety  of  stop  (a  point),  in  French  pointer 
"Stipule,"  French  stipule;  Latin  stiptila,  a  straw,  a  stalk  of  corn 
"  Stipel,"  Fr.  stipelle.    "  Steeple,"  Old  Eng.  stdpel,  steppl,  or  stypet. 

80—2 
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Stipulate,  stip'.u.late,  to   agree   for  a  certain   sum,  having  a 
stipule,  to  bargain;  stip'ulat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  stip'ulat-ing 
(R.  xix.),  stip'ulat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Stipulation,  slip'. u.lay". shun. 

All  bargains  among  the  Romans  were  made  by  question  and  answer  : 
One  said,  an  stipem  vis  ?  and  the  other  replied,  stipem  volo  (do  you 
require  money ?  I  do  require  money).  So  that  "stipulate"  is  a 
compound  of  stipem-volo  [stip'-ulai],  and  Isidore's  suggestion  of 
stfptila  (a  straw),  from  "the  contracting  parties  breaking  a  straw 
between  them,  may  be  rejected. 

Stipule,  stfy'pule,  a  leaflet  at  the  base  of  a  leaf.     (See  Stipple.) 
Stipulate,  stip'.u.late,  having  a  stipule.     (See  above.) 
Stipuled,  stip'puled,  stipulate.    Stip'ular,  adj. 
Stipulary,  plu.  stipularies    (Rule    xliv.),  stip'pu.la.riz,  a 

tendril,  an  organ  occupying  tbe  place  of  a  stipule. 
French  stipule  ;  Latin  stijMa,  a  straw. 
Stir,  a  movement,  an  excitement,  to  stir;  stirred,  stird;  stirr'- 

ing  (Rule  i.),  stirr'ing-ly,  stirr'-er. 
To  stir  up.     To  stir  about.     Stir-about,  porridge. 
Old  English  stir[ian],  past  stirede,  past  part,  stired,  stirung. 
Stirk,  a  young  bull,  ox,  or  heifer.     (Old  English  stirc.) 
Stirrup,  stir'rup  (not  sterrup  nor  stur'rup),  a  foot-rest  suspended 
from  a  saddle,  a  rope  with  a  thimble  at  the  lower  end 
through  which  foot-ropes  are  rove.     Stirrup-cup,  a  part- 
ing cup  taken  on  horseback.     Stirrup-strap. 
Old  English  stirdp  (sti-rdp,  *  path  or  foot  rope).     Our  --nip  is  a 
blunder  for  rap  or  rope. 

Stitch,  a  single  pass  of  a  needle  in  sewin?,  a  sudden  pain  in  the 

side,  to  sew;  stitched  (1  syl.),  stitch' -ing,  stitch'-er 
To  stitch  up,  to  mend1  a  rent. 
Old  English  stic  or  slice,  a  sting  or  pinch  fin  the  side] ;  stic[ian],  to 

pierce  or  stab  [with  a  needle],  past  sticode.  past  part  sticod. 
Stithy,  stith'.y,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  an  anvil. 

Old  English  slith  with  y  dim  ,  a  little  post  or  pillar. 
Stiver,  stl'.ver,  a  Dutch  penny,  a  penny. 
Stoat,  state,  the  red  weasel.    Ermine,  the  white  weasel. 
Stock,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  lineage,  a  neck-gear    the  capital 
store,  store  in  hand,  money,  cattle,  the  remainder  of  a 
pack  of  cards  after  a  deal,  to  furnish,  to  fill  to  store; 
stocked,  stokt;  stock'-ing,  storing,  a  hose, 
The  Stocks,  government  funds,  a  frame  in  which  an  offender 

is  fastened,  the  frame  on  which  a  ship  is  built. 
Stock'-broker,  one  who  buys  and  sells  the  public  funds 
Stock'-dove,  -duv,  the  wild  pigeon  of  Europe,  said  to  be 
the  original  stock  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 
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Stock'-Exchange,  where  public-funds  are  bought  and  sold. 

Stock'-fanner,  a  farmer  of  live-stock. 

Stock -gillyflower,  a  garden  plant. 

Stock'-holder,  a  proprietor  of  a  part  of  the  public  funds. 

Stock'-jobber,  a  middleman  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 

stock,  a  gambler  in  stocks ;  stock'-jobbing. 
Stock' -fish,  cod  hard-dried  and  not  salted. 
Stock'-man,  plu.  stock'-meu  (in  Australia),  one  in  charge 

of  the  live  stock. 

Stock'-still.  still  as  a  stock  or  post,  quite  still. 
Stock-in-trade,  goods  kept  on  sale  by  tradesmen. 
Dead-stock,  d£d  ..,  implements  of  husbandry. 
Live-stock,  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  of  a  farm. 
On  the  stocks,  not  yet  finished.    In  the  stocks,  in  durance. 
To  take  stock,  to  make  an  inventory  of  goods  on  hand. 
To  stock  an  anchor,  to  fit  it  with  a  stock. 
To  stock  down,  to  sow  grass-seed  on  ploughed  land. 
To  lie  in  the  stocks,  to  be  in  hand. 

Old  Eng.  ttoc.  From  the  v.  stick  [stieian],  to  fasten  or  make  firm : 
Thus  Live-stock  is  the  fixed  live  capital  of  a  farm  ;  Dead-stock,  the 
fixed  implements  of  a  farm  ,  Stock-in-trade  the  fixed  capital  shown 
by  goods;  the  Village  stocks,  A  frame  in  which  the  feet  of  an 
offender  are  fixed;  a  Gun-stock,  the  stock  in  which  the  gun  is 
fixed  ;  The  Stocks,  money  set  fast  in  the  funds 

"Stock"  (the  flower),  so  called  from  being  first  offered  for  sale  in  the 
Stocks-market,  removed  in  1787  to  Farrtngdon  Street,  and  called 
"  Fleet  Market."  The  "Stocks  Market"  was  so  called  from  a  pair 
of  stocks  which  formerly  stood  there.  Gardeners  occupied  all  but 
the  north  and  south-west  parts. 

"  Whei  n  is  such  a  garden  in  Europe  as  the  Stocks  Market? " 


STOCK-EXCHANGE  AND  CITY  TERMS 

Backwardation,  money  paid  to  a  purchaser  by  a  speculator  on  a  sale 
account  for  postponing  the  completion  of  the  bargain  till  the  next 
settling  day,  a  fortnight  later.  The  fact  of  there  being  a  back- 
wardation implies  that  money  is  more  plentiful  than  stock. 

Dear  account,  a  speculation  on  the  chance  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
stock  sold,  with  the  view  of  buying  back  at  a  lower  price  (or 
receiving  the  difference). 

Bears,  brokers  who  try  to  depress  or  bear  down  the  price  of  stocks 
A  bear,  a  speculator  for  a  fall.  To  operate  for  a  bear,  to  speculate 
under  the  expectation  of  a  fall  To  realise  a  profitable  bear  account, 
to  realise  a  profit  in  a  speculation  for  a  fall.  Bearing  the  market, 
using  every  effort  to  depress  the  price  of  a  stock. 

Dr.  Warton  says  the  term  came  from  the  proverb  of  "selling  ttie 
skin  before  you  have  caught  the  bear."  Others  affirm  it  in  selling 
•what  you  are  "  bare  oj,"  under  the  hope  of  buying  at  a  lower  price. 

Berwioks,  bir'rtks,  North-Eastern  railway  shares. 

Drums,  London  and  North  Western  railway  shares.  "Brums"  for 
"  Birminghams,"  the  L.  &N.  W.  being  the  great  Birmingham  line. 
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Stock  Exchange  and  City  Terms  (continued). 

Bull  account,  a  speculation  on  the  chance  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
stock  bought,  with  a  view  of  selling  it  again  at  a  higher  price  (or 
realising  the  difference). 

Bulls,  brokers  who  try  to  raise  or  "toss-up"  the  price  of  stocks. 
A  bull,  a  speculator  for  a  rise.    To  operate  for  a  bull,  to  speculate 
under  the  expectation  of  a  rise.  To  realise  a  profitable  bull  account, 
to  realise  a  profit  on  a  speculation  for  a  rise.    Bulling  the  marketi 
using  every  effort  to  raise  the  price  of  a  stock. 
The  arena  of  bulls  and  bears,  the  Stock-Exchange. 
f"  To  bull,"  to  toss  up  as  a  bull.    Bull  and  Sear  were  used  on  'Change 
in  the  time  of  Colley  Cibber :  Witling  says  to  Granger  fin  the  Ref  usal> 
"All  out  of  stocks,  puts,  bulls,  shams,  bears,  and  bubbles." ) 
Cohens,  Turkish  '69  loan,  floated  by  the  firm  of  that  name. 
Contango,  money  paid  to  a  person  by  a  speculator  on  a  purchase 
account  for  deferring  the  completion  of  the  bargain  till  the  next 
settling  day,  a  fortnight  later.    The  fact  of  there  being  a  contango 
implies  that  stock  is  more  plentiful  than  money.    (See  Backwarda- 
tion.)   (Spanish  tango,  a  bone  to  pitch  at. ) 
Dogs,  Newfoundland  Telegraph  shares  (Newfoundland  dogs). 
Dovers,  do',  verz,  South  Eastern  railway  shares.   The  line  runs  to  Dover. 
Floated,  brought  out  (said  of  a  loan  or  company). 
Floaters,  exchequer  bills  and  other  unfunded  stock. 
Fourteen  hundred,  a  stranger  who  has  intruded  on  the  Stock-Exchange. 

This  term  was  in  use  in  Defoe's  time. 

Guinea-pig,  a  gentleman  of  sufficient  name  to  form  a  bait,  and  who 
allows  himself  to  be  put  on  a  directors'  list  for  the  sake  of  the 
guinea  and  lunch  provided  for  the  board  (City  Phrase). 
Kite,  a  bill.    Flying  a  kite,  trying  to  raise  money  on  a  bill. 
Lame  Duck,  a  member  of  the  Stock-Exchange  who  defaults  in  hiu 

obligations  (see  Waddle ;  both  terms  obsolete). 
Leeds,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  shares. 
Morgans,  the  French  6  per  cent,  loan  floated  by  the  firm. 
Muttons,  Turkish  '65  loan,  partly  secured  by  the  sheep-tar. 
Pots,  North  Staffordshire  railway  shares.    Contraction  of  Potteries. 
Settling-day,  the  day  on  which  brokers  settle  or  balance  time-bargains 

(once  a  fortnight). 

Singapores  (3  syl.),  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph  shares. 
Smelts,  English  and  Australian  copper  shares. 
Spoon.  A  tea  spoon,  £5,000;  A  dessert  spoon,  £10,000;  A  table  spoon, 

£15,000 ;  A  gravy  spoon,  £20,000.    (Not  in  use  except  as  a  juke.) 

Stag,  one  who  applies  for  an  allotment  of  shares  under  the  hope  of 

selling  them  at  a  profit ;  if  he  fails  in  so  doing  he  flies  away  like  a  stajj. 

Time  bargain,  a  speculation  not  an  investment. 

Waddle,  to  fail  in  meeting  an  obligation.      (See  Lame  duck.     The 

phrases  are  not  in  use,  but  they  are  known.) 
Yorks,  Great  Northern  railway  shares. 

Stockade,  stok.kade',  a  line  of  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground  as  a 
barrier  to  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  to  make  a  stockade; 
stockad'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  stockad'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Stoccado,  plu.  stoccadoes,   stok.kdh' .duze    (Rule   xlii.),   a 

thrust  with  a  rapier.    .(Italian  stocco,  a  rapier.) 
French  estocade,  from  the  German  stock,  a  stake. 
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Stocking,  stok'.ing.     Sock.     (Soc,  q.v.) 

Stocking,  a  hose  for  the  foot  and  leg  as  far  as  the  knee. 

Sock,  a  half-hose  reaching  to  the  ankle. 

A  pair  of  stockings,  two  assorted  stockings,  one  for  each 

foot.     A  pair  of  socks,  two  assorted  socks. 
Stocking-frame.     Stocking-knitter.     Stocking-weaver. 
Blue-stocking,  a  female  pedant. 

"Blue  Stocking."    In  1400  a  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was 
formed  in  Venice  whose  badge  was  the  colour  of  their  stockings, 
and  hence  they  were  called  la  societa  delta  calza.    It  lasted  till 
1500,  when  it  appeared  in  Paris  and  was  the  rage  among  thtf 
lady  savantes.    i'rom  France  it  came  to  England  in  17SO,  when 
Mrs.  Montague  [M&n1 .til.gu]  displayed  the  badge  of  the  • 
club  at  her  evening  assemblies.    The  last  of  the  blue  stockings 
was  Miss  Monckton  who  died  in  1840. 
"  Stocking,"  Old  English  stoc,  a  stump.     "Sock,"  Old  English  socc. 

Stoic,  sto'.ik,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Zeno  [zee'. no],  a   Greek 
philosopher  who  taught  under  the  stoa  or  piazza  of  the 
Pce'clle  at  Athens.     His  dogma  was  that  men  ought  to 
be  superior  to  emotion  of  either  pleasure  or  pain;  stoic, 
adj.;  stoical,  sto'.i.kill;  sto'ical-ly,  stoical-ness. 
Stoicism,  sto'.l.cizm,  the  Stoic  dogmas,  apathy,  phlegm. 
Greek  st6ikoi  (ol  tic  rijs  oroas),  those  of  the  stoa. 
Stuke  (1  syl.),  a  place.    It  appears  alone,  as  an  affix,  and  as  a 
postfix  [in  the  names  of  places] :  as  Stoke  in  Nottingham, 
Stakes-ley  in  York,  Basing-stoke  in  Hampshire. 
Stoke  (1  syl.),  a  thrust  with  a  poker,  to  poke  a  fire ;  stoked 
(1  syl.),  stok'-ing.     Stok'-er,  one  who  looks  after  the  fire 
of  a  railway  engine.     Stoke-hole. 

"Stoke"  (a  place),  Old  English  st6c.    "Stoke"  (to  poke),  Old  English 
stoc,  a  stick,  hence  "  a  poker,"  and  the  verb  "  to  poke." 

Stole  (1  syl.),  a  long  narrow  scarf  worn  crossed  over  the  brenst 

by   Koman  Catholic  and   " Anglican1'  clergymen;   past 

tense  of  steal ;  stoled  (1  syl.),  wearing  a  stole. 

Groom  of  the  stole,  the  first  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the 

British  court.     (His  original  duty  was  to  hand  the  king 

his  shirt,  and  to  invest  him  in  his  state-robes.)     Tliu 

corresponding  officer  to  a  queen  is  Mistress  of  the  robes. 

"Groom,"  Low  Latin  grometus;  Old  Dutch  grom<=  French  garfon, 

Latin  puer,  an  attendant  or  waiter  on  another ;  Anglo-Saxon  guma 

a  man,  st6l,  a  garment ;  Greek  stdle;  Latin  stdla. 

Stolid,  stol'.ld,  dull,  stupid,  heavy ;  stolid-ly,  adv. 

Stolidity,  sto.Kd'.i.ty,  dulness  of  mind  and  sensibility. 
Latin  itdltdus,  stolidltaa  (sttilo,  a  blockhead  or  fool). 
Stomach,  stiim'.uk,  the  belly,  appetite,  to  brook,  to  take  an 
offence    without    resentment;     stomached,    stiim'.fikt ; 
stomach-ing,  stiim'.uk. ing.    Stomach-pump. 
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Stomacher,  stum'.a.tcher,  a  woman's  garment. 
Stomachic,  sto.mak'.ik,  strengthening  the  digestion,  exciting 
the  appetite.     Stomach-ache,  stum'.uk-dke. 

Greek  st6mfl,ch6s,  the  gullet  (stdma,  the  month) ;  Latin  sttim&chus. 

Epigastrium.     Abdomen.     Stomach.     Belly. 

The  epigas'trium  nearly  coincides  with  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

The  abdomen,  ab.do'.men,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

The  stomach,  sttim'.'uk,  is  the  chief  organ  of  digestion,  where  the 

food  is  prepared  for  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  belly  includes  all  the  above,  and  popularly  speaking  is  the 

whole  front  of  the  body  from  the  ribs  to  the  legs. 

*Stom'a-  (Greek  prefix),  the  mouth.     (Greek  stoma.) 

Stom'a,  plu.  stomates,  stom'mutcs  or  stomata,  stom'.a.tah, 
(in  Botany)  minute  pores  in  the  epidermis  of  plants. 
Slomatous,  stom'.a.tiis.     (Greek  stoma,  a  mouth.) 
Stom'a-pod,  plu.  stom'a-pods,  a  crustacean  of  the  stoma- 
poda    order.      Stomapoda,    sto.map'.o.dah,   an    order    of 
crustaceans  with  the  "feet"  in  connection  with  their 
mouth.     (Greek  stoma  pous,  gen.  podos,  plu.  poda.) 

"Stomates  "  as  a  plu.  for  stoma  is  detestable.    If  anglicised  it  should 
be  stomas  or  the  two  should  be  stomate  plu.  stomates. 

Stone  (1  syl.),  a  mineral,  a  calculus,  14  Ibs.  or  8  fts.,  the  kernel 
of  stone-fruit,  to  pelt  with  stones,  to  take  out  the  pips  of 
raisins;  stoned  (1  syl.);  ston-ing,  sto'.ning;  ston-er, 
str/.ner;  ston-y,  sto'.ni/ ;  (comp.)  Bto'ni-er?  (super.) 
sto'ni-est ;  sto'ni-ness  (Rule  xi.) 

Stone'-like.     Stone'-less.     Stone'-blind,  quite  blind. 

A  stone's  cast,  the  distance  to  which  a  stone  may  be 
thrown  by  the  hand.  Stone-chatter,  a  bird,  so  called 
because  its  notes  resemble  the  noise  of  two  si  ones 
knocked  together.  Stoue-co'ping.  Stone'.crop,  a  plant. 

Stone'.cutter,  stone'-cutting.     Stone-dead,  -ded. 

Stone'-fruit,  -frute.  Stone-lily,  plu.  stone-lilies,  -lU'liz,  an 
encrinite  [ew'.fcr&.mtc].  Stone-mason.  Stone.pit. 

Stone'-still,  motionless.     Stone'-ware.     Stone'-work. 

Stone'.hearted  or  sto'uy-hearted,  -liar'. ted.    Stone's  throw. 

Meteoric  stone,  a  concretion  projected  through  the 
atmosphere  from  some  region  beyond  it. 

Philosopher's  stone,  fi.los'.o.fers...,  a  substance  which 
alchemists  supposed  would  convert  baser  metals  into 
gold.  Eock'ing  stone.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

To  leave  no  stone  unturned,  to  use  every  effort  and  expe- 

dient  to  accomplish  an  object. 

Old  English  stun  or  stdn,  v.  stcen[ari\,  past  stcende,  past  part,  stained, 
stdn-gaderung  stone-gathering,  sMnig  stony,  stcenung. 
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Stonehenge,  stune.henf,  a  collection  of  upright  and  horizontal 
stones  on  Salisbury  plain,  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  Druid  temple. 

Old  English  stdn  henge,  a  stone  suspended.  The  outer  circle  was 
originally  105  feet  in  diameter,  and  contained  80  uprights  1C  feet 
high  with  30  imposts  continuous  ;  9  feet  from  this  outer  circle  was 
an  inner  circle  with  30  uprights  but  no  imposts  ;  about  100  feet 
beyond  the  outer  circle  was  a  vallum  52  feet  wide  and  15  high,  and 
within  the  smaller  circle  a  stone  (4  feet  broad  and  20  thick)  called 
without  sufficient  reason  "the  altar"  or  "sacrificial  stone." 

Stool.     Bench.     Form.     Chair.     Arm  chair.     Sofa.     Couch. 

Stool,  a  seat  without  a  back  for  one  or  two  persona. 

Bench,  a  fixed  or  permanent  seat  without  a  back,  but  gene- 
rally against  a  wall,  for  two  or  more. 

Form,  a  movable  bench  or  stool  without  a  back,  for  several 
persons,  especially  used  in  schools. 

Chair,  a  stool  with  a  back  to  it. 

Arm  chair,  a  chair  with  rests  for  the  arms. 

Sofa,  a  stuffed  seat  with  back  and  two  raised  ends. 

Couch,  a  stuffed  seat  with  back  and  one  raised  end. 

Ottoman,  a  stuffed  stool  without  back. 

"  Stool,"  Old  English  siM.     "  Bench,"  Old  English  benc. 
"  l''orm,"  Latin  jdrum  a  market  bench,  fdrus  a  deck,  foriilus  a  shelf, 
"Chair,"  Fr.  chaire,  a  pulpit ;  Lat.  cathedra.-  Ok.  kuta  hedra. 
"Sofa,"  Fr.  sofa  (a  Turkish  word).     "  Couch,"  Fr.  couche,  a  bed. 

Stoop.     Stoup  (both  stoop).     Stupe  (1  syl.)     Stop  (see  beloic). 
Stoop,  a  bend  forwards,  to  bend  forwards,  to  swoop. 
Stonp,  a  flagon,  a  basin  for  "holy  water"  at  the  entrance  of 

Human  Catholic  churches. 

Stupe,  flax  used  for  fomentations,  to  dress  with  stupes. 
Stop,  a  point,  a  stay,  to  stny,  to  punctuate. 
Stooped,  stoopt ;  stoop'-ing,  stoop'ing-ly,  stoop'-er. 

"  Stoop,"  Old  English  sttip[ian],  past  stupede,  past  part  sti'tped. 

"Stoup"  (a  flagon).  Old  English  steop  or  stoj'jm,  a  drinking  vessel. 

"Stupo"  (a  fomentation),  Latin  stupa,  tow  ;  Greek  stup&,  hemp. 

Stop,  a  pause,  n  point  in  punctuation,  a  prohibition,  an  instru- 
ment for  regulating  the  sounds  of  an  organ,  <fec.,  a  vent- 
age of  a  wind-instrument,  a  failure,  a  bankruptcy,  to 
stop;  stopped,  stopt;  stopp'-ing  (Kule  i.);  stopp'-er, 
one  who  arrests  the  progress  of  something,  the  [glass] 
plug  or  mouthpiece  of  a  bottle,  to  close  with  a  stopper. 
Stop' -gap,  a  temporary  expedient. 

Stopple,  stop'.p'l,  a  plug  to  close  the  neck  of  a  small  bottle. 
Danish  stop,  stoppe,  stopper;  German  stopfen,  &c. 

Store  (1  syl.),  a  stock,  an  abundance,  a  hoard,  a  depot.  Stores 
(1  syl.),. provisions;  (in  the  army)  food,  clothing,  arms, 
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ammunition,  and  other  necessaries,  to  supply  with  stores; 
stored  (1  syl.),  stor'-ing  (Kule  xix.),  stor'-er,  stor'-age. 
Store'-house.    Store'-keeper.    Store'-room.     Store'-ship. 
In  store,  in  stock,  for  future  use. 

O.  B.  aWr;  Welsh  ystor  store,  v.  ystorio;  Lat.  instaurare;  Gk.  siaurS6. 
Btorey,  plu.  storeys  (li.  xlv.)    Story,  plit.  stories  (E.  xliv.) 
Storey,  stor'ry,  the  floor  of  a  house. 
Story,  a  tale,  a  falsehood. 

Storeyed,  having  different  floors  as  a  two-storeyed  house. 
Storied  [stor'red],  famous  in  story,  as  storied  w«. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  use  of  storey  applied 
to  a  house :  is  the  basement  floor  the  basement  storey,  or  is  the 
first  storey  the  floor  above  the  basement?    The  Americans  and 
probably  most  of  our  own  countrymen  would  call  a  house  with 
two  tiers  of  windows,  a  house  two  storeys  high;  a  house  with  three 
tiers  of  windows,  a  house  three  storeys  high;  and  a  house  with  four 
or  five  tiers  of  windows,  a  house  four  or  five  storeys  high.    But  if 
the  first  storey  is  the  flight  above  the  basement  floor,  then  the 
majority  of  English  houses  (which  have  but  two  tiers  of  windows) 
are  only  one  storey  high,  and  those  houses  which  have  only  a  base- 
ment above  ground  are  not  even  one  storey  high. 
Welsh  ystordy,  a  store  house;  v.  ystorio,  to  store.     A  "storey"  is 
one  house  or  flat  stored  or  piled  on  another,  and  if  so,  the  bottom 
flat  belongs  as  much  to  the  pile  as  any  other. 
Stork,  a  bird.     Storksbill,  a  plant.     Stalk,  sta^vk,  a  stem. 
"  Stork,"  Old  Eng.  store.     "  Stalk"  (a  stem\  Gk.  stttekds. 
"Stalk"  (to  walk  with  measured  strides),  Old  Eng.  stale[ari]. 
Storm,  a  tempest,  a  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place,  to  rage, 
to    attack   by  assault;    stormed    (1    syl.),  storm'-ing; 
storm'-y,     (comp.)     storm'i-er,     (super.)    storm'i.est; 
storm'i-ly,  storm'i-ness.     Storm'-like.     Storm' -beat. 
Storm'-tossed,  -tost.    Stormy-petrel,  a  sea-bird. 
Storm-sail,  storm'.s'l,  a  coarse  strong  sail  for  rough  weather. 
Storiu'-window,  an  outer  window  to  protect  an  inner  one 

and  keep  the  room  warmer. 

Storm  in  a  teacup  or  teapot,  much  ado  about  nothing. 
Storming  party,  plu.  -parties,  par'.tiz,  a  party  of  soldiers 

appointed  to  enter  first  into  a  breach. 
Old  Eng.  storm,  v.  storm[an],  past  stormde,  past  part,  stormed. 
Stornel'lo  verses,  verses  in  which  a  word  or  phrase  is  harped 
upon  and  turned  about  and  about.  (Ital.  t  or/tare,  to  return.) 
I'll  tell  him  the  white,  and  the  green,  and  the  red, 
Means  our  country  has  flung  the  vile  yoke  from  her  head  ; 
I'll  tell  him  the  green,  and  the  red,  and  the  white, 
Would  look  well  by  his  side  as  a  sword-knot  so  bright ; 
I'll  tell  him  the  red,  and  the  white,  and  the  <//v.  n, 
Is  the  prize  that  we  play  for,<  a  prize  we  will  win. 

and  Queries. 
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Storthing,  stor'.ting,  the  parliament  of  Norway. 

Norwegian  star-thing  [~  ting],  groat  court. 
Story,  plu.  stories.     Storey,  plu.  storeys. 

Story,  a  tnle,  a  falsehood,  a  narrative  of  events. 
Storey,  a  flat,  all  the  rooms  on  one  floor. 
Storied,  stor'red,  famous  in  story.     Story-book. 
Story-teller,    story-telling.      Storeyed,    stor'rSd,    having 
different  floors,  as  a  two-storeyed  house. 

Old  EnR.  steer,  history,  with  dim. ;  stcer-writere,  an  historian. 
Latin  histdria;  Greek  histOria  (hlstdr,  istilmai  to  know). 

Slot,  ft  steer.    (Old  English  stotte,  a  jade,  a  worthless  horse.) 

The  "stot-calf"  Is  only  for  the  butcher. 
Stoup.     Stoop  (both  stoop).    Stiipe  (1  syl.)    Stop. 

Stoup,  a  flagon,  a  basin  for  "holy  water"  at  the  entrance 

door  of  Roman  Catholic  churches, 

Stoop,  to  bend  forward.     (Old  English  »ft/p[tan],  to  stoop.) 
Stupe,  cloth  or  flax  for  fomenting.     (Latin  stupa,  flax.) 
Stop,  a  pause,  to  stand  still.     (Danish  stop,  v.  stoppe.) 
"  Stoup,"  Old  English  steap  or  stoppa,  a,  drinking  cup. 
Stour,  dust,  especially  dust  in  cloud. 

Old  English  ttyr[ian],  to  stir  up.    Burns  uses  stour  for  mould  :— 
Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  iiu  evil  hour, 
For  I  maun  crush  uinanj,'  tho  stour 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  post  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Stout,   lusty,   corpulent,    strong,    valiant, ;     (cowp. )    stout'-er, 
(super.)  stout'-est,  stout' -ly,  stout'-ness.     Stout'-built. 
Stout'-made.    Stout-heart'ed.    (Dutch  stout.) 
Str.ve  (1  syl.)    Grate  (1  syl.)    Range  (1  syl.)    Fire-place. 

Stove,  an  inclosed  or  partially  inclosed  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing rooms,  a  small  grate:  as  an  Ariioti'a  stave  (entirely 
inclosed),   a  register-stove  (partially    inclosed),  a    Bath 
stove,  an  ironing-stove  (small  grates). 
Grate,  an  open  apparatus  for  warming  rooms. 
Range,  a  kitchen  apparatus  for  cooking. 
Fire  place,  the  recess  under  the  chimney  where  fire  is  mndo 

either  on  the  hearth  or  in  a  grate,  &c. 
To  stove,  to  heat  or  dry  in  a  stove-room;  stoved  (1  syl.); 

stov-ing  (Rule  xix.),  sto.ving. 

"  Stove,"  Old  Eng,  stofa.  "  Grate,"  Ttalian  grata,  Latin  crates  (in 
reference  to  the  bars  in  front).  "  Range,"  Welsh  rhunj  (in  rri,  r- 
ence  to  the  row*  of  apparatus  for  boiling,  roasting,  baking,  &c. ) 
"  Fire-place,"  Old.  Eng.  fir  or/i/r  i>l«ce.,  the  place  of  tho  fire. 
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Stow,  a  place,  a  dwelling-place  (used  alone,  and  both  as  a  prefix 
and  postfix,  in  the  names  of  places),  as  Stowe,  in  North- 
amptonshire, Stowmarket,  Chcpstow  (market-place). 
To  stow,  to  pack  close  together ;  stowed  (1  syl.),  stow'-ing. 
Stow'-age,   room   for  stowing,   money  paid    for  stowing 

goods,  the  act  or  operation  of  stowing. 
Old  Eng.  stow,  a  place.     "  To  stow"  is  to  pack  things  in  a  place. 
Strabismus,  straMz'.mus,  a  squint.     (Latin  strulo,  to  squint.) 
Straddle,  strad'.d'l,  the  legs  wide  apart,  to  walk,  &c.  with  long 
loops ;  straddled,  strad'.d'ld ;  stradd'ling,  stradd'ling-ly, 
straddler.     (Old  English  strced,  a  stride.) 
Straggle,  strug.g'l,  to  stray,  to  move  in  different  directions; 
straggled,  strug'.g'ld;  strag'gling,  strag'gling-ly,  strag'- 
gler.     (Old  English  strtsg[an],  to  spread,  to  disperse.) 
Straight,  strate,  not  crooked.     Strait,  narrow  (which  see). 
(Comp.)  straight'-er,  (super.)  straight'-est. 
Straight'-ly,  in  a  straight  manner.    Strait-ly,  strictly. 
Straight'-ness,  evenness,  directness.  Strait-ness,  narrowness. 
Straighten,  strait''n,  to  make  straight.     Straiten,  to  reduce 
to  money  difficulties  or  narrow  circumstances  (-en  con- 
verts adj.  to  verbs);  straightened,  straif'nd;  straight- 
en-ing,  strait"n-iiifj ;  straighten-er,  strait"n-er. 
Straight-forward  (adj.),  straight-forwards  (adv.) 
Straight-for' ward-ness,  straight-for'ward-ly. 
Straight-way,  immediately.     Straightways  (not  in  use). 
"Straight,"  Old  English  strac  or  street;  Latin  striclus,  straight. 
"Strait,"  French  eitroit,  now  tttroit ;  Latin  strictus,  strict  or  tight. 

Strain,  strane,  a  violent  effort,  an  injury  from  great  exertion, 
force  exerted  in  stretching,  a  clause  of  music,  a  song,  a 
sound,  to  purify  by  filtration,  to  stretch,  to  force;  strained 
(1  syl.),  strain'-ing ;  strain'-er,  a  filter. 
Straining-piece,  a  piece  of  timber  to  keep  two  others  apart 
A  straining  for  effect,  a  forced  effort  to  produce  a  sensation. 
"Strain"  (to  stretch),  Fr.  estreindre,  now  ttreindre;  Lat.  stringgre. 
"Strain "(of  music),  Danish  stroeng  string,  the  sound  of  a  stringed 
instrument,  strcengleg  performance  ou  a  stringed  instrument ; 
German  strung,  a  string. 
"Strain"  (to  filter),  is  to  pour  liquids  through  a  cloth  strained  over 

an  open  vessel,  or  through  a  strainer. 

Strait,  narrow,  a  neck  of  water.    Straight,  strate,  not  crooked. 
Strait.waistcoat,  -wSs'-cut,  a  contrivance  for  confining  the 

arms  of  violent  and  refractory  prisoners  and  lunatics. 
Strait'-ly,  strictly,  narrowly.     Straight'-ly,  evenly. 
Strait'-ness,  narrowness.    Straight' -ness,  directness. 
Strait'-laced,  bigoted,  prim,  formal  and  severe. 
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Strait'-en,  to  reduce  to  money  difficulties  or  narrow  circum- 
stances. Straight'-en,  to  make  straight.  Straitened, 
straitf'nd;  straiten-ing,  strait''n-ing  (-en  =  to  make). 

"  Strait,"  French  estroit,  now  itroit ;  Latin  strictus,  strict  or  tight. 
"  Straight,"  Old  English  strac  or  strcec;  Latin  strictus,  straight. 

Strand,  a  bench,  one  of  the  strings  of  which  a  rope  is  composed, 
to  drive  on  a  shore  or  all  allow,  to  run  aground ;  8trand'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  strand'-ing. 

"Strand"  (a  shore),  Oltl  English  strand;  German  strand. 

"Strand"  (of  a  rope),  German  strithne,  a  strand,  hank,  or  skein. 

Strange   (1   syl.),   odd,   not   known    before,   foreign;    (comp.) 

strang'-er,  (super.)  strang'-est,  strange' est ;  strange'-ly. 
Strange'-ness.     Strange'-looking.     To  feel  strange,  unfa- 

miliiir  wiih  surrounding  circumstances. 
Stranger,  a  foreigner,  a  visitor,  one  not  before  known. 
Estrange,  es.trange',  to  alienate   affection,  to  make  th  FO 

ouce  on  good  terms  "  strangers  "  to  each  other ;  estranged' 

(2  syl.),  estrang'-ing  (e-  =  en-,  to  make). 
French  estrange  now  Strange,  Stranger;  Latin  extrdneus,  foreign.    • 
Strangle,  stran'.g'l,  to  suffocate,  to  burke ;  strangled,  strun'.g'ld; 

strangling,   stran'gler.      The    strangles,   strun'.cflz,  a 

throat  disease  in  horses  (under  the  jaw). 
Strangulation,  strun'.gu.lay".sliiin,  suffocation. 

Strangulate,    stran'.gu.late,    to    strangle;    stran'gulat-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  stran'gulat-ing  ((Rule  xiv.) 
Latin  strang&ldtio,  stranguldtus,  strangHldre  ;  Greek  .itraggAlM. 
Strangury,  strun'.gu.ry,  a  disease;  strangu'rious,  ndj. 

Latin  strangftria;  Greek  stragg-ouria  (sfragx  that  which  oozes  out 
in  drops,  aureo  to  stale,  to  stale  by  driblets). 

Strap,  a  narrow  band  of  leather,  a  thong,  an  iron  plate  for  con- 
necting  two  or  more  timbers  to  which  it  is  bolted  or 
screwed,  to  bind  with  a  strap,  to  fasten  together  with 
sticking  plaster  or  a  band,  to  beat  [with  a  strap]. 

Strapped,  strupt;  strapp'-ing  (Rule  i.),  strapp'.er. 

Razor  strap  or  strop,  for  setting  razors  and  penknives. 

Strapping-great  [fellow],  very  tall  and  strong. 

A  strapping  wench,  a  masculine  bouncing  woman. 

Strap'-shape  (in  Bot.};  strap'.shaped,  the  length  sortie  five 
or  six  times  greater  than  ihe  breadth. 

Old  Eng.  stropp ;  Lat.  strupus,  the  strap  of  an  oar ;  Gk.  strtiphos,  a 
belt  or  band  (from  strepho,  to  twist  or  turn). 

Stratagem  (ought  to  be  strategem,  Greek  stratSgSma  from 

stratSgos,  a  general),  strat'.a.djem,  generalship,  a  fluke. 
The  spelling  of  this  word  ought  at  once  to  be  amended,  especially  as 
all  the  derivatives  are  correct. 
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Strate'gics,  the  science  of  military  movements  (Rule  Ixi.) 

Strategic,  stru.tee'  .djik  ;  strategical,  stra.tee'.dji.Ml; 
strategical-ly,  stra.tee'.djtkal.lij.  Strategical  point,  any 
position  in  war  which  aids  the  work  in  hand. 

Strategy,  plu.  strategies,  strat'.e.djiz,  a  complicated  mili- 
tary operation  ;  strategist,  strut'.  e.  djist. 

Greek  str&tegSs  a  general,  strateglktis,  strategia,  stratege'ma  fttratos 
i,  to  lead  an  army  ;  ago,  imperative  egonj. 


Stratify,   strut'.  ,i.fy,  to   dispose   in    layers,  to    lie    in   strata; 
stratifies,  strut'.  i.fize;  stratified,  -l.fide;  strat'ify-ing. 
Stratification,  strat'  .i.fi.kay"  .shun. 
Stratiform,  straf  .i.form,  in  layers  or  strata. 
Stratum,  stra'.tum,  (plu.)  strata,  stra'.tah. 
Latin  stratum,  strati-f'lclo[ta,cio']  ;  French  stratification. 
Stratocracy,  stra.tok'  .ra.sy  ,  military  government. 

Greek  strntos  kratSo,  the  army  rules.  (See  Aristocracy.) 
Stra'tum,  plu.  strata,  stra'.tah,  a  layer.  (See  Stratify.) 
Straw,  n  stalk  of  corn,  stalks  of  corn  collectively. 

Straws,  definite  plu.  of  straw,  as  two  or  three  straws. 

To  straw,  to  strew  straw,  to  strew,  to  cover  with  straw; 

strawed  (1  syl.),  straw'-ing.     Straw'-y, 
Stra\v  '-colour;  straw'-coloured,  -kul'l'rd. 
Straw'-plait,  -plat.     Straw'-paper,     Straw'-rope. 
Old  English  stre,  streaw,  streow,  or  ttreu,  v.  streow[iari\. 
Straw-berry,  plu.  strawberries,  straw'  Mr  rlz,  a  fruit. 

Old  English  streow-berie  or  streaw-berie,  the  straggling  berry.    The 
reference  being  to  the  runners,  which  stray  great  lengths. 

Stray,  gone  astray,  left  by  mistake,  to  wander,  to  err;  strayed, 

straid  (Rule  xiii.);  atray'-ing,  Btray'-er. 
Old  Eng.  strceg[an]  to  disperse,  past  strade,  past  part,  stredden. 
Streak,  streek,  a  long  mark  of  a  different  colour  to  the  "  ground," 
to  variegate  with  lines  of  a  different  colour,  to  stripe; 
streaked,  streekt  ;  streak'  -ing,  streak'-y,  streak'i-ness. 
Old  English  strica  or  stric,  a  stroke,  v.  s<rtc[a»i]  :  German  strkh. 
Stream,  streem,  a  current  of  [water],  a  river,  to  flow  in  a  current, 
.    to  issue  forth  abundantly;  streamed  (1  syl.),  stream'-ing. 
Stream'-er,  a  pennon,  ribbon  on  the  hat  of  a  recruit,  any 
light  article,  as  paper,  ribbon,  hair,  &c.,  left  to  float  in 
the  air.    Streamers,  streem'.erz.    Stream'-y. 
Stream'  -let,  a  little  stream.    Stream-anchor,  -an'.kor,  one 
used  for  warping  (it  is  smaller  than  a  bower,  but  larger 
than  a  hedge).    Stream-ice.    Stream-tin.    Stream-works. 
O.  Eng.  stream  or  stream,  v.  stredm[iari],  p.  stredmede,  p.  p.  streamed. 
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Street.    Road.    High-way.    Lane  (1  syl.)    By'-way. 
Street,  a  paved  way  (in  a  city,  town,  or  village), 
Road,  a  way  for  riders  or  horses  and  carriages. 
High' -way,  »  main  road  for  public  use.     The   high-seat 

mean  the  main  ocean  for  the  use  of  all  nations* 
Thu  sea  thre-<  miles  out  belongs  to  the  adjacent  coast,  and  Is  called 
mare  clausum ;  the  "high-sea"  is  mare  altum.     So  the  high-rond 
is  public  property,  a  private-ro&d  is  the  property  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, a  by-way  is  a  borough  road  by  =  borough,  as  in  Dcr-liy. 

Street'-crossmg,     Street'-door     Street'-walker,  a  harlut. 
Old  English  ttrdt,  strut,  or  stret ;  Latin  stratum,  a  pavement. 
Strength,  muscular  power,  great  cohesive  power,  vigour,  rich- 

ness  of  quality,  amount  of  force,  military  force. 
-tk  added  to  adjectives  converts  them  to  nouns :  as  "long,"  length  ; 
"strong,"  strength;  " broad,"  breadth ;  " true,"  truth,  &c. 

Strength'-en,  to  make  strong  (-en,  to  make  converts  nouns 

and  adj.  to  verbs);  strengthened  (2  syl.),  strength'en-ing, 

strength'en-er.     On  the  strength  of,  in  reliance  on,  in 

Consideration  of,  in  confidence  imparted  by. 

Strong,  (comp.)  etrong-er,  strong'gur.  (super.)  Btrong-est, 

itrorufguest ;  strong-ly. 
Old  Eng.  strengo,  strtngeo,  strcngtho,  strengthu;  strength,  strencglh, 

or  strencth,  adj.  streng  or  strang. 
Similarly  lencg  or  length,  from  the  adjective  leng  or  lang,  &c. 

Strenuous  stren'.u  its,  energetic ;  stren'uoxis-ly,  -ness. 

Latin  strenuus;  Greek  str&nos,  excess  of  strength. 
Stress,  force,  importance,  urgency.    Stress  of  weather,  unfa- 
vourable weather.     (Fr.  destresse  now  dttresse,  distress.) 
Stretch,  extension,  the  space  covered  by  the  open  hand  from 
thumb  to  little  finger,  to  elongate,  to  strain,  to  exaggerate ; 
stretched  (1  syl.),  Btretch'-ing      Stretch'-er,  one  who 
exaggerates,  a  piece  of  timber  to  keep  others  extended,  a 
frame  for  carrying  a  person  hurt,  a  litter,  an  instrument 
for  extending  boots,  shoes,  gloves,  &c. 
Old  Eng.  strec  or  strac;  v.  strecc[ari],  past  strehte,  past  p.  ge-strcht. 
Strew,  to  scatter;    strewed  (1  syl.),  strewMng,  (past  part.) 

strewn  or  strewed  ("  strewn  "  is  a  corrupt  form). 
Old  English  streow[iari],  past  streowode,  past  part,  streowod. 
"Strewn,"  Old  Eng.  strewen,  means  made  of  straw,  not  scattered. 

Striaa,  strl'.e,  fine  thread-like  streaks;  striate,  stri'.ate,  marked 

with  striae ;  strl'ated  (Rule  xxxvi.) 
Striation,  strl.d' .shiin,  state  of  being  streaked. 
Latin  stria  plural  strict ,  stridtiis,  v.  stridre. 

Strict,    severe    in    discipline,   exact,   accurate,   not  indulgent} 
(comp.)  strict'-er,  (super.)  strict'-est,  strict'-ly,  -ness, 
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Stricture,  strik'.tchur,  a  criticism,  a  morbid  contraction  of 

some  passage  of  the  body ;  strictured,  strik'.tchurd. 
French  strict ;  Latin  strictus  (stringo  supine  strictum,  to  strain). 
Stride  (1  syl.).  a  straddle,  a  long  step,  to  stalk,  to  stand  •with 
the  legs  apart;  (past)  strode  (1  syl.),  past  part,  stridden, 
strid"n;  strid-ing  (K.  xix.),  strl'.ding  ;  strid'-er,  stri'.der. 

"Strid"  and  "rid,"  as  past  tenses  of  stride  and  ride,  are  mere  vul- 
garisms, although  chid  and  slid  are  the  accepted  past  tenses  of 
chide  and  slide.  We  have  five  words  of  the  same  category — 

Abide     abode  [abidden]   from    bide       bud       biden. 

Chido     [chode]    chid      chidden        „        cide        cad        ciden. 

Ride       rode  ridden          „        ride       rod       riden. 

Slide      [slode]     slid       slidden        „        dslide     dsldd    dslidew. 

Stride    strode  stridden       „        stride    strath    strides 

Stridulous,  strid'du.lus,  crealdng.    (Latin  strlduhts.) 
Strife  (1  syl.)»  contention ;  strife' -ful  (Rule  viii.),  contentious. 
Strive,    (past)    strove,    (past    part.)    striven,    striv"n; 

atriv-ing  (Rule  xix.),  strl'.ving ;  striv-er,  stri'.ver. 
Old  English  strith  ;  Welsh  ystrin,  to  strive  ;  German  streben. 
"Strive"  is  formed  on  the  model  of  our  native  verbs  drive,  shrire, 
thrive,  and  rive,  but  is  not  a  native.     It  therefore  belongs  to  the 
weak  conjugations,  and  ought  to  be  strive,  p.  strived,  p.  p.  strived. 

Strike  (1  By}.),  past  struck,  past  part,  striken,  strik"n;  strik-ing, 
strl'.king,  to  give  a  blow,  to  make  nn  attack,  to  beat  the 
water  in  swimming,  (noun  stroke),  to  sound  a  bell,  to 
coin  or  mint,  to  lower  a  sail  or  flag,  to  make  [a  bargain], 
to  surprise,  to  occur  to  one's  mind,  to  refuse  to  work  on 
the  same  conditions ;  (noun)  a  bushel  of  pollard,  bran, 
randan,  &c.,  a  flat  piece  of  wood  for  levelling  pollard,  &c., 
with  the  top  of  the  measure,  a  cessation  of  work  by  men 
who  refuse  to  continue  working  on  the  same  terms,  the 
direction  of  a  stratum  (always  at  right  angles  to  the  dip). 

Strik-er,  strl'.ker,  one  who  strikes.  Striking-ly,  remarkably. 

Stroke  (1  syl.),  stroked  (1  syl.);  strok-ing,  strd'.king,  to 
smoothe  with  the  hand,  to  rub  very  gently. 

Noun  an  attack  [of  palsy,  apoplexy,  &c.],  a  touch,  a 
[masterly]  act  or  effort,  the  sweep  of  an  oar,  the  upward 
and  downward  motion  of  a  piston,  a  gentle  rub. 

Strokesman,  phi  strokesmen,  the  leader  of  a  crew  of  rowers. 

To  strike  a  balance,  to  make  up  an  account  by  striking  out 
the  smaller  quantity  of  the  credit  or  debit  side. 

To  strike  a  jury,  to  constitute  a  jury  by  striking  out  the 
names  not  about  to  serve. 

To  strike  hands,  to  make  a  compact. 

To  strike  in,  to  join  in  a  game  after  the  sides  are  made  up. 

To  strike  off,  to  erase,  to  print. 
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To  strike  out,  to  efface,  to  devise,  to  swim. 

To  strike  sail,  to  lower  a  sail.    To  strike  colours. 

To  strike  up,  to  begin  to  dance  or  play, 

Strick'en  in  years,  advanced  in  age.    Well  stricken... 

Old  English  a-strlc[an],  past  a-strdc,  past  part,  a-stricen  ;  stric,  tlrac, 
are  found  in  "White's  Ormulum. 

String,  twine,  the  cord  of  a  musical  instrument,  a  series,  to  put 
strings  on  a  musical  instrument,  <tc.,  (past)  strung, 
(past  part.)  strung,  string'-ing;  string'-y,  full  of  fibre, 
ropy;  string'i.ness  (Eule  xi.),  string'-less,  string'-er. 

String'.board  (of  a  staircase), 

String'-course,  an  outside  band  running  along  the  walls  of 
a  house  at  the  base  of  the  first  floor. 

String'halt,  a  sudden  twitching  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

Old  Eng.  string,  streng,  or  strengc.  The  verb  is  modern,  and  formed 
on  the  model  of  swing,  wring.  In  Old  Eng.  the  verbs  cling,  ring, 
sing,  spring,  sting,  swing,  and  wring,  made  clang,  hrang,  sang, 
sprang,  stang.  swang,  and  lorang  in  the  past  tense. 

Stringent,  strin'.djent,  severe,  urgent,  binding  strongly;  strin'- 

gent-ly.     Stringency,  strtn',djen.syf  urgency. 
Latin  stringent  genitive  stringentis,  v.  stringfre,  to  bind. 
Strip,  to  undress,  to  make  bare,  to  plunder,  to  take  off;  stripped 

(1  syl.),  stripp'-ing,  stripp'-er.     (See  below.) 
Old  Eng.  be-stryp[ari],  past  be-strypde,  past  part,  be-striped. 
Stripe  (1  syl.),  a  long  narrow  line  of  a  different  colour  to  the 
ground,  a  streak,  a  blow  in  punishment,  to  streak,  to 
punish;  striped (Isyl.);  strip-ing,  stripping.  (See above.) 
German  streif,  v.  ttreifen,  streifig  streaky. 
Stripling,  strip'.ling,  a  lad  (that  is,  strip  -ling,  a  little  strip). 

Strive  (1  syl.),  to  make  an  effort,  to  struggle  to  obtain,  to  con- 
tend in  emulation ;  (past)  strove,  (past  part.)  striven, 
striv"n;  striv-ing  (Eule  xix.),  stri'.ving ;  strlv-er. 
Strife  (1  syl.),  contention ;  (plu.)  strifes  (1  syl.) 
Old  Eng.  strlth  ;  Welsh  ystrin,  to  strive ;  German  streben. 
"Strive"  is  formed  on  the  model  of  drive,  thrive,  shrive,  and  rive, 
but  not  being  a  native  verb,  should  be  strive,  strived,  itritcd. 

Stroke  (1  syl.),  a  blow,  a  dash,  a  touch,  a  masterly  act,  a  mark 
with  pen  or  pencil,  the  sweep  of  an  oar,  the  upward  and 
downward  motion  of  a  piston,  a  sudden  attack,  to  smoothe, 
to  smoothe  with  the  hand,  to  rub  gently ;  stroked  (1  syl.); 
strok-ing  (Rule  xix.),  stro  king. 
Strokes-man,  plu.  -men,  the  man  whose  stroke  leads  the 

rest  of  the  rowers  in  the  same  boat. 
Old  English  stric  or  strica,  v.  strdc[ian],  strdcunff. 

81 
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Strong,    (comp.)    strong-er     strong'.gur,    (super.)    strong-est, 
strong'. guest,    having .  great    muscular    power,    tough ; 
strong'-ly.    Strong'-box.     Strong'-built.     Strong-hand. 
Strong-hold.     Strong'-mmded.     Strong'-set. 
Strength.     Strength'-en,  to  make  strong;   strengthened, 
strength'. rid;  strengthen-ing,  strength"n-ing ;  strength- 
en-er,  strength"n-er.    (-th  denotes  an  abstract  noun.) 
Old  English  strong,  streng.  strang,  or  strceng,  stranglio  adj.,  strang- 

lice  adv.,  strength,  strengthu,  strengcth,  &c. 
Strontian,  stron'.shi.an,  an  alkaline  earth  (it  gives  a  red-colour 

to  flame  in  fire-works). 

Strontium,  stron' .shi.um,  'the  metallic  base  of  strontian. 
Strontianite,  stron'.shi.an.ite,  the  carbonate  of  strontian. 
Strontitio,  strdn,ti1f-ik,  adj.  of  strontian. 
From  Strontian,  in  Argyllshire.    Also  called  strontia. 
Strop,  a  strip  of  leather  for  sharpening  razors  and  penknives, 
to   sharpen  on  a  strop,    stropped,  stropt;    stropp'-ing 
R.  i.    (Old  Eng.  stropp;  Lat.  strupus,  a.  strap.)    See  Strap. 
Strophe,  stroffy,  (among  the  ancient  Greeks)  that  part  of  a  song 
or  dance  which  was  performed  by  turning  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  orchestra,  the  first  two  stanzas  of  a 
choral  ode.    Antistrophe,  an.tts'.tro.fy,  the   an'tiphone 
(3  syl.)  of  a  strophe  and  constructed  in  the  same  metre. 
Greek  striiphe,  antistrOpM  (v.  strephd,  to  turn  round) ;  because  the 

dancers  turned  round  to  one  side  of  tho  orchestra. 
Strow  (to  rhyme  with  grow)-,  to  strew ;  strowed  (1  syl.),  strow'- 

ing,  (past  part.)  strown  (to  rhyme  with  grown). 
Old  Eng.  streow[ian],  past  streowode,  past  part,  streowod. 
The  past  part,  strown  is  a  sornipt  form,  on  the  model  of  "blow," 
blown;  "know,'  known;  "mow,"  mown;  "sow,"  sown,  "throw," 
thrown.    "  Sew,"  sewn,  is  another  corrupt  form  on  the  same  model. 

Structure,  struk'Jchur.    Texture,,  tex'.tchur. 

Structure,  the  condition  in  which  the  component  parts  of  a 
substance  are  put  together. 

Texture,  the  manner  in  which  the  component  particles  of  a 
substance  are  put  together. 

In  granite  the  structure  may  be  in  large  tabular  masses  ;  the  texture 
may  be  hard  or  soft,  close-grained  or  crystalline. 

In  cloth  the  structure  pertains  to  the  web  and  warp,  the  way  they  arfl 
arranged,  and  the  strength  of  the  thread  employed;  the  texture 
has  regard  to  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  fabric,  its  smooth- 
ness or  roughness,  its  harshness  or  flexibility. 

In  wood  the  structure  regards  the  nature  of  the  tree  and  its  general 
build ;  the  texture  refers  to  its  grain  and  visible  appearance. 

Structure,  a  building ;  structural,  stmk'.tchur.uL 
Construction,  'kon.striik' .shun,  the  putting  together,  make, 
•1*tin  structure,,  a  building ;  textura,  a  weaving  (v.  strw\ 
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Struggle,  struf/'.g'l,  a  great  effort,  a  wrestle,  a  convulsive 
action  ;  to  struggle ;  struggled,  strtig'.g'ld ;  struggling, 
strugg'-ling-ly,  strugg'ler.  (Welsh  ystreiglo.) 

Strum,  to  play  badly  on  a  musical  instrument;  (strummed, 
strumd ;  strumm'-ing  (K.  i.),  strumm'ing-ly,  Btrumm'-er. 
German  strumper,  a  smatterer,  a  bungler,  v.  stmmpern.  (Our  word 
should  be  atrump,  not  "strum.") 

Struma,  stru'.mah,  scrofula ;  strumous,  stru'.mus,  adj. 

Lat.  struma,  slrumosus^  (Gk.  str6ma,  "quod  gutturi  substrata  est"). 
"  Struma  est  tumor,  in  quo  subter  concreta  qiuedam  ex  pure  ct 
sanguine,  quasi  glandulso,  oriuntur." — Cels  v.  28,  7. 

Strumpet,  strum'. pet,  a  harlot,  a  prostitute.    (Latin  stupntm.) 
Strut,  an  affected  gait,  a  piece  of  slanting  timber,  to  walk  with 
affected  dignity ;  atriitt'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  Btrutt'-ing  (R.  i.), 
strutt'ing-ly,  strutt'-er.     (Danish  slrutte,  to  strut.) 
Strychnine,  sMk'.nln,  or  strychnia,  strik'.ni.ah,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  mix  vovnca  ;  strychnia,  strik'.iitk. 
Greek  slrucntis;  Latin  strychnus,  nightshade  (Plin,  jod.  62). 
Stub,  anything  short  and  stumpy.     To  stub  up,  to  grub  up,  to 

extirpate;  stubbed,  stubd;  stubb'-ing  (E.  i.),  stubb'-er. 
Stubb'-y,  stubb'i-ness.     Stub'-end.     Stub'-nail. 
Danish  stub,  a  stub  or  stump,  v.  stulbe;  Old  English,  steb,  a  boll. 
Stubble,  stub'.b'l,  the  stumps  of  cut  corn;   stubbied,  stiib.l'ld, 

covered  with  stubble.    Stubble-fed. 
Danish  stub  (with  dim.):  German  slox^pcl, 

Stubborn,  stiib'.b'rn,  obstinate ;  stub'born-ly,  Btub'born-nese. 
Old  English  styb  boryn,  stock  bearing ;  that  is,  "bearing"  oneself  as 
a  "stock."    Chaucer  calls  it  stibbome. 

Stucco,  piu.  stuccoes  (Rule  xlii.),  stuk'.koze,  a  plaster  in  imita- 
tion of  stone,  to  plaster  with  stucco ;  stuccoed,  stiik'.kddc  ; 
stucco-ing,  stucco-er.     (Italian  stucco,  Spanish  estuco.) 
"Mot  que  M6nage  derive  de  rallemand  stuck  (fragment)  parce  quo 
le  stuc  se  fait  avec  de«  pierres  concassCes." 

Stud,  an  ornamental  knob,  a  double-headed  button  removable 

at  will,  a  prop,  a  joist,  a  collection  of  horses,  to  gem,  to 

adorn  with  studs ;  studd'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  studd'-ing  (R.  i.) 

(Studied,  stud'.ded,  past  tense  of  study.) 

Studding-sail,  a  light  sail  set  when  the  weather  is  fair  at 

the  outer  edge  of  a  square  sail  to  increase  its  expanse. 
Stud-horse,  a  stallion.    Stud'-groom.     Stud'-book. 
Old  Eng.  studv,  stuth,  stutho,  styde,  or  stdd,  stdd-hvrse,  stod-inyre. 
Student,  stu.dent,  one  who  studies.    (See  Study.) 
Studio,  plu.  studios  (Rule  xlii.),  the  work-room  of  an  artist. 

Study,  stud'dy,  the  book-room  or  library  used  for  literarv 
work  and  thought.     (Italian  studio.) 

81—2 
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Study,  plu.  Btudies,  stiid'dy,  plu.  stud  diz,  mental  application, 
any  branch  of  learning  on  which  the  mind  is  bent  with  a 
view  of  mastering  it,  a  library  set  apart  for  study,  a  work 
to  be  studied  and  imitated,  to  study;  studies,  stud'diz; 
studied,  stud'ded,  considered  attentively  (studded, 
adorned  with  studs) ;  stud'dy-ing. 

Student,  stu'.dcnt,  one  under  literary  training;    student- 
ship (-ship,  office  or  appointment,  state  or  condition  of). 
Studious,   stu'.dl.ous   (not  stu'.djus),  attentive   to   study; 

stu'dious-ly,  stu'dious-ness.    Studio  (see  above). 
Lat.  stadium,  stiidiosus,  v.  studeo  (Gk.  speudo,  Doric  studeo). 
Stufa,  stu'.fah.    Tufa,  tu'.fali.    Stupa,  stu'.pah.    Stupor. 
Stufa,  a  fissure  from  which  jets  of  steam  issue. 
Tufa,  a  porous  rock  composed  of  scoriae  and  ashes. 
Stupa  (in  BoL),  a  tuft  of  "  hair  "  matted  together. 
Stu'por,  torpor,  extreme  amazement,  insensibility. 
"Stufa,"  Italian  stufa,  hothouse  fumigation,  a  hothouse  stove. 
"  Tufa"  (a  blunder  for  tufo),  Italian  tufo,  a  porous  stone. 
"Stupa,    Latin  stupa,  tow.    "Stupor,"  Latin  stupor,  amazement. 

Stuff,  the  material  of  which  anything  is  made,  the  woven  fabric 
of  cloth,  something  worthless  and  nonsensical,  to  cram, 
to  fill  with  forcemeat,  to  fill  out  the  skin  of  a  dead 
animal  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  life,  to  fill  out  a 
bed,  chair- bottom,  or  cushion;  stuffed,  stuft;  stuff'-ing, 
cramming,  that  which  is  used  for  forcemeat,  that  which 
is  used  for  filling  cushions,  &c.;  stuff'-er. 

Household  stuff,  the  furniturd  of  a  house. 

Stuffing-box,  the  packed  arrangement  at  the  end  of  a 
piston-rod  to  make  it  close-fitting. 

Stuif -gown,  an  outer  barrister.  Silk'-gown,  an  inner  bar- 
rister or  queen's  counsel. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  different  sorts  of  cloth  have  been 
applied  to  literary  productions :  thus,  bombast  (bombyx,  the  silk- 
worm), fustian,  silken  [words],  stuff,  shoddy,  velvet  [phrases],  &c. 

German  staff,  v.  stoffen  ;  stofflos,  worthless.    Banish  stof. 

Stultify,  stultifies,  stul'.ti.fize ;  stultified,  still' M.flde ;  stulti- 
fy-ing  (Rule  xi.),  to  render  of  no  effect,  to  cause   to 
appear  worthless,  to  counteract;  stultify-er. 
Stultification,  stul'.ti.fi.kay".shun,  contravention. 
Latin  stultus  Jicioffacio],  to  make  foolish.    The  following  might  bo 
introduced :  stultil'oquent,  stultil'oquence,  and  stultil'oqwus  (Lat. 
stultUdquentia,  stultiloquus,  &c.) 

Stumble,  stum'.b'l,  a  tripping,  a  blunder,  to  trip,  to  make  an 
error;   stumbled,  stum'.b'ld;  stum'bling,  stum'bling-ly, 
stum'bler.     Stumbling-block.     Stone  of  stumbling. 
Danish  stump,  a  stump,  a  fragment.    To  trip  against  a  stump,  &c. 
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Stump,  the  end  left  of  a  tree  after  the  trunk  has  been  cut  down, 
(in  Cricket)  oue  of  the  three  straight  rods  (27  inches 
high)  set  in  the  ground  a  little  behind  the  popping  crease. 
The  three  stomps  set  up  with  two  bails  on  the  top  constitute  a  wicket. 
To  stump,  to  walk  clumsily  and  heavily,  to  spout  political 
and  sensational  speeches,  to  lop  or  curtail;    stomped, 
stumpt;  Btump'-ing,  stump'-er,  stump'-y. 
Stump'  orator,  one  who  stands  on  a  stump  or  any  tempo- 
rary elevation  to  make  a  sensational  harangue  on  some 
topic  of  the  day.    Stump  oratory. 
To  stump  out  (in   Cricket),  to  knock  down  a  stump  01 

wicket  according  to  certain  fixed  laws  of  the  game. 
Stir  [your]  stumps,  get  on  faster,  bestir  yourself. 
German  stump,  the  end  of  a  broken  mast ;  slumpf,  a  stump. 
Stun,  to  stupefy  with  noise  or  a  blow;  stunned,  stund;  stunn'- 
ing  (R.  i.),  stunn'-er.     (0.  E.  stun[iari],  p.  -de,  p.  p.  -cd.) 
Stunt,  to  stop  the  growth;  stunt'-ed,  stunt'ed-ness,  stunt'-icg. 

Old  Eng.  stunt  blunt,  v.  stinl[an],  p.  slant,  p.  p.  stunten. 
Stupe  (1  syl.)    Stoop.     Stoup.     St5o. 

Stupe,  flax  used  for  fomenting  purposes,  to  foment  with 

stupes ;  stuped  (1  syl.) ;  stup-ing  (Rule  xix.),  stu'-ping. 
Stupa,  slu'.pah.     Stupor,  stu'.p'r.    Stufa,  stu'.fah.    Tufa. 
Stupa  (in  Bot.),  a  matted  hair-like  tuft.    Stu'pose,  ~poze. 
Stupor,  insensibility  from  emotion  or  disease. 
Stufa,  hot  vapour  issuing  from  the  earth. 
Tufa,  a  porous  rock  composed  of  scoriae  and  ashes. 
"Stupe,"  Latin  slupa,  flax,  tow."    "Stupor,"  Latin  stupor. 
"  Stufa,"  Italian  stufa,  hothouse  fumigation,  a  hothouse  stove. 
"Tufa"  (a  blunder  for  tufo),  Italian  tufo,  a  porous  stone. 

Stupefy,  stu.pe.fy  (not  stupify,  as  it  is  often  written),  to  make 
stupid,  to  deprive  of  sensibility  or  to  blunt  it ;  stupefies, 
stu'.pe.fize;  stupefied,  stu'.pe.fide ;  stupefi-er,  stu'pefy- 
ing  (Rule  xi.),  stu'pefying-ly. 
Stupefaction  (not  stupij 'action),  stu' '.pe. fait" .shun. 
Stupefactive,  stu'.p$.fuk".tw,  tending  to  stupefy. 
Stupefactor  (Rule  xxxvii.),  whatever  causes  stupefaction. 
Latin  stiipffio,    stUpffactio,  stuptfactor,  stupefactus,  v.  stupto  to 
astonish.    Morland  says  it  is  from  the  Greek  tupto,  to  strike. 

Stupendous,  stu.pen'.dus  (not  stii.pen'.djus),  astounding,  aston- 
ishing from  its  vastness,  &c. ;  stupen'dous-ly,  stupen'- 
dous-ness.  (Latin  stupendus.) 

Stupid,  stu'.pid,  dull  of  intellect,  foolish  or  careless. 
Stupidity,  stu.pid'.'i.ty.    Stu'pid-ness,  stu'pid-Jy. 
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Stupor,  stu.p'r,  insensibility  wholly  or  partial. 
Stupefy,  stupefier,  stupefied,  stupefy-ing.     (See  Stupefy.) 
Latin  stttpidus,  st&pldUas,  sttipor  (v.  sttipeo,  to  amaze). 
Stur'dy,  (comp.)  stur'di-er,  (super.)  atur'di-est,  tough,  hardy; 
stur'di-ness,  stur'di-ly.     (Icelandic  stirdr,  stiff.) 

Sturgeon,  stur',djiin,  a,  fish;  sturionian,  stu' '.ri.d" ' MI.UU,  adj.  of 

sturgeon,  one  of  the  sturgeon  family. 
Old  English  stiriga;  French  esturgeon;  Latin  st&rio. 
Stutter,  stut'.ter.    Stam'mer. 

Stutter,  to  repeat  a  sound  several  times  before  the  required 
word  is  articulated. 

Stammer,  to  hesitate  in  giving  the  full  pronunciation  of 
certain  words,  and  occasionally  to  repeat  syllables  from  a 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  word  or  words  required. 
Stuttered,  stut'.terd;  stutter-ing,  stuttering-ly,  stutter-er. 
"  Stutter,"  German  stottern,  stotterer,  stotterig. 
"Stammer,"  Old  English  stamor,  v.  stammen,  to  dam  up. 

Sty,  phi.  sties,  st\zt.    Stye,  plu.  styes,  sty,  plu.  stize. 

Sty,  a  place  for  pigs,  a  place  filthy  and  disorderly,  to  shut 

up  in  a  sty;  sties,  stize;  stied,  slide;  sty-ing. 
Stye,  an  inflamed  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  or  border 
of  the  eye.     Called  in  Norfolk  styna,  sti'.nah. 

"  Sty,"  Old  En&  stige,  v.  stig[an].  past  stigde,  past  part,  stiged. 
"Stye,"  a  corruption  of  Old  Eng.  stith-ic,  a  little  stiff  thing;  hence 
stith-ecg,  a  stiff -edge  :  stithnes,  stiffness. 

Stygian,  stidg'.i.an,  infernal,  adj.  of  Styx,  the  chief  river  of  the 

infernal  regions,  round  which  it  flows  seven  times. 
Latin  stygius,  Styx;  Greek  stugtos,  Stux  (stugos,  hatred,  abhorred). 
Style.     Stile  (both  stile). 

Style,  mode,  fashion,  phraseology,  title;  a  pointed  instru- 
ment for  writing  on  wax  tablets,  hence  the  character  of  a 
composition  or  of  penmanship ;  the  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial 
•which  projects  the  shadow;  (in  Bot.)  the  stalk  between 
the  ovary  and  the  stigma;  to  designate;  styled  (1  syl.); 
styl-ing  (Rule  xix.),  stl'.ling. 
Stylar,  stl'.lar,  pertaining  to  a  gnomon. 
Styl-ish,  sti'.lish,  fashionable ;  sty'lish-ly,  sty'lish-ness. 
Stylite,  stl'.llte,  a  pillar-saint.     Stylites,  stl.ll'.teez,  an 

agnomen  given  to  pillar-saints. 

We  say  Simeon  the  stylite  or  Simeon  Stylites,  Daniel  the  stylite  of 
Constantinople  or  Daniel  Stylites  of  Constantino-pie. 

New  Style,  the  present  method  of  reckoning  dates. 
Old  Style,  the  date-system  of  /be  unreformed  calendar, 
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Stile,  a  step  or  short  ladder  over  a  fence.     The  gnomon  of 

a  dial  is  spelt  either  stile  or  style  (y  is  preferable). 
"Stylo,"  Latin  sti/lus:  Greek  stulfa :  French  style,  stylite, 
"Stile,"  Old  Eng.  stigel  or  stighel  (stig,  a  path;  stigan,  to  climb). 

Styptic,  stlp'ftk,  an  astringent,  something  to  stop  local  bleeding, 

Latin  stypttcus ;  Greek  stuptlkos  (stupho,  to  act  astringently}. 
Styrian,  sMr'n.an,  a  native  of  Styria,  adj.  of  Styria. 
Styx,  the  chief  river  of  the  infernal  regions.    Sticks  (of  wood). 
Suasion,  swd'-zhun.    Persuasion,  per.swa'.zhun. 
Suasion,  persuasive  force,  as  moral  suasion. 
Persuasion,  way  of  thinking,  act  of  persuading. 
Suasive,  swu'.ziv,  plausible,  likely  to  convince ;  suasive^.y, 
Latin  tuddSre  supine  suasum,  to  persuade  (sudvis,  sweet). 
Suavity,  swav'.\.ty,  urbanity,  sweetness  of  manners. 

Latin  suavUas  (suavia;  Greek  hfdus,  sweet). 

Suastika,  plu.  -kas,  SUMS'. ti.kah,  the   sacred  emblem  of  the 
A'ryrian  race  and  about  equal  to  the  Greek  eU'Csti  (God 


bless  you)  r-H  or  fj~  ~J 


Sub-  (Latin  prefix),  under,  below,  inferior, 
"Sub"  always  retains  its  6 — 

(1J  Before  the  five  vowels :  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

(2}  Before  three  of  the  four  liquids  :  I,  n,  r  (not  always  before  m). 

(3)  Before  three  of  the  five  labials :  6,  v,  to  (not  always  before  p; 
an  1  before  /  it  is  always  changed  to  /). 

(4)  Before  one  of  the  two  dentals,  d,  but  not  always  before  t. 

(5)  Before  both  j  and  q. 

Before  c,  in  thirteen  examples  it  is  tub,  in  six  sue,  and  in  ono 
s«?  (susceptible). 

Before  g,  in  three  examples  it  is  sub,  and  in  one  sug  (suggest). 

Before  m,  in  ten  examples  it  is  sub,  and  in  one  sum  (summon). 

Before  p,  in  two  examples  it  is  sub,  in  nine  sup,  and  in  one  nus 
(suspend  and  suspense). 

Before  s,  in  seventeen  examples  it  is  sub,  and  in  one  SMS  [su'j 
(suspect  and  suspicion). 

Before  t,  in  nine  examples  it  is  sub,  and  in  one  sus  (sustain  and 
sustenance). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  words  in  which  the  6  is  changed  : 
Succedaneum,  succeed  and  success,  succinate,  succinct,  succour,  suc- 
cumb; susceptible.    Suggest.    Summon. 
Supplant,  supplement,  suppliant,  supply,  support,  suppose  and 

supposititious,  suppress,  suppurate.    Suspend  and  suspi-nsc. 
Suspect  and  suspicion.    Sustain  and  sustenance. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  change  takes  place  in  the  verbs  and  their 
cognate  nouns.    Never  in  what  is  called  nomenclature. 

Sub-  (in  Nomenclature)  denotes  in  chemistry  an  acid  or  sub- 
stance named  inferior  in  quantity  to  the  base. 
.  .In  words  relating  to  family,  order,  genus,  species,  variety, 
organs,  companies,  and  so  on,  it  denotes  one  of  the 
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same  class  but  inferior  in  size  or  importance,  or  one 
of  the  same  class  acting  under  the  over-class. 

In  all  these  cases  sub  remains  unchanged,  whatever  the  vowel  may 

be  which  follows  it — 
H  Salts  in  which  the  base  is  in  excess  of  the  acid    ..        ..        ..      fa} 

Compounds  in  which  the  base  is  in  excess  of  the  substance 

named  in  the  word    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..       fb) 

A  board,  agent,  &c.,  acting  under  a  superior  management      ..       (c) 

An  inferior  of  a  family,  order,  genus,  species,  &c (d) 

One  of  a  set  or  class  lower  in  order  or  inferior  in  functional 

importance  to  others  of  the  same  name,  of  the  nature  of  ..  (e) 
In  a  moderate  or  inferior  degree  or  quantity,  underhand  . .  (f) 
Verbs  or  their  cognate  nouns  beginning  with  the  letters 

«,  ft  g> '».  P,  »       fgj 

Meaning  under,  below,  in,  joined  to,  dependent,  following, 

next,  negative (h) 

"  Sub  "  for  sup,  that  is,  supra  out  of,  above        (() 

Sub-acid,  -as'sid,  a  substance  moderately  acid  ..  . .  (J) 
Sub-acrid,  -uk'-rid,  a  substance  moderately  acrid  . .  . .  (/) 

Sub-acute,  -a-kute,  moderately  acute  (/) 

Sub-aerial,  -a.e'.n.«  I,  in  the  open  air  (ft) 

Sub-agent,  an  agent  acting  under  a  superior  one  . .         . .     (c) 
Subah,  su'.bdh,  a  province  or  viceroyship  of  India  or  Persia. 
Subah-dah,  su'.bdh.ddh',  governor  of  a  subah  (ranks  as  a 

captain);  subah-ship,  jurisdiction  of  a  subahdah. 
Sub-altern,  sub'.al.t'n,  a  military  officer  below  the  rank  of  cap. 

tain,  a  subordinate  (Latin  sub  alter} . .         . .         . .     (c) 

Subalternate,  sub' MLter". note,  succeeding  in  turn. 
Subalternation,  sub.al'.ter-nay".shun. 

Sub-an'gular,  slightly  angular  (/) 

Sub-Apennines,  -ap'.e.nines  (in  Geo.\  an  extensive  development 

of   Pliocene   (pli'.o.seen)   beds  on  both  flanks  of  the 

Apennines          (d) 

Sub'-aqueoua,  -a'.Tcwe.us,  immersed  in  water  . .  . .  (h) 
Sub-astringent,  -as.trin'.djent,  moderately  astringent  . .  (/) 
Sub-axillary,  -ax.il'.lu.ry  (in  Bot.\  placed  under  the  axil  of  a 

branch  or  leaf    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .    (h) 

Sub'-base  (2  syl.),  the  deepest  pedal  stop,  or  the  lowest  notes  of 

an  organ  (lower  than  the  base)          . .         , .         ••(/») 
Sub-carburet,  -kar'.bu.ret,  a  compound  in  which  the  base  is  in 

excess  of  the  carbon ;  sub-car'burett-ed  . .  . .  (a) 
The  extra  t  ought  to  be  dropped  in  this  word,  and  in  epaulett-ed, 

rivett-ed,  wainscott-ed.    We  write  banquet-ed,  carpet-cd,  carrot-y, 

eloset-ed,  coronet-ed,  gantlet-ed,  garret-ed,  helmet-ed,  poss'et-ed  (R.  iii. ) 

Sub-cartilage,  -Icar'.tt.lage,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  cartilage; 

sub-cartilaginous,  partially  cartilaginous    . .         . .     (e) 

Svib-cau'dal,  beneath  the  tail  (Latin  cauda,  the  tail)        . .    (h) 
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(For  the  meaning  of  the  reference  letters  see  pages  1233-4.^ 
Sub-class,  a  subordinate  class  . .         . .         . .         . .    (d) 

Sub-clavian,  -kla'.vi.an,  under  the  clav'icle  or  collar-bone      (ft) 

Latin  cdvte&la  ddvis,  a  key. 
Sub.oolum'nar,  not  perfectly  columnar        . .         . .         . .    (/) 

Sub-committee,  -Jwm.mU'.tce  (double  m,  double  t,  and  double  e~), 
part  of  a  larger  committee  named  oft'  to  act  independently 
and  report  to  the  committee  . .         . .         . .         . .     (c) 

Sub-conical,  -kon'.l.kal,  slightly  conical        (/) 

Sub-contract,  -kon' .tract,  a  contract  taken  from  a  contractor 

and  not  from  the  original  party          (c) 

Sub-contrary,  phi.  -contraries,  -kun'.tra.riz  (in  Oeom.),  applied 
to  similar  triangles  so  placed  as  to  have  a  common 
vertex,  while  the  bases  do  not  coincide  . .  . .  (e) 
In  the  famous  pons  asinurum,  Bk.  I,  prop.  5,  of  Euclid,  the  triangles 
ABG,  ACF,  have  a  common  vertex  A,  but  the  base  FC  does  not 
coincide  with  the  base  BG. 

(In  Logic),  applied  to  propositions  which  agree  in  quantity, 
but  not  in  quality,  as  some  men  are  wise,  some  men  are 
not  wise. 

Sub-cordate,  -kor'.dute,  somewhat  heart-shaped  ..  . .  (/) 
Sub-cos' tal,  under  the  ribs  (Latin  costa,  a  rib)  . .  . .  (h) 
Sub-crystalline,  -krts'.tul.llne,  imperfectly  crystallised  . .  (/) 

Latin  crystallus;  Greek  krustallos.     Hence  the  double  I. 
Sub-cutaneous,    -ku.tay'.nc.iis,  immediately   under    the   skin ; 
sub-cuticular,  -ku.tik'.u.lar,  under  the  scarfskin    ..    (h) 

Sub-deacon,  -dee'.kon,  an  assistant  deacon (c) 

Sub-dean,  -deen,  a  dean's  substitute ;  sub-dean'ery          . .     (c) 
Sub-divide,    -di.vide',    to    divide    a    division;     sub-division, 
-di.vizh'.un.    (Latin  dividere,  supine  divisum,  to  divide.) 
Sub-dom'inant  (in  Music),  the  note  below  the  dominant  or  fifth 
note,  the  fourth  note  of  a  scale  in  any  key,  i.e.,  the  domi- 
nant of  the  descending  scale  (sub,  inferior)  . .         ..(/») 

Sub-due,  -dii,  to  conquer,  (o  reduce  under  dominion ;  sub-dued, 
-diide;  subdu'-ing  (verbs  ending  with  any  two  vowels, 
except  -ue,  retain  both  before  -ing) ;  subdu'.er,  subdu'ol, 
subdu'-able,  subdue-ment      . .         . .         . .         . .    (h) 

Latin  subdo  (sub-do,  to  give  under).  To  "subdue"  means  really  to 
submit,  and  not  to  vanquish  or  cause  to  s-ubm.it.  In  fact,  subdue 
and  submit  should  change  meanings.  Subdo,  to  give  under  or 
yield  ;  submit,  to  send  under  or  conquer.  SubdCnio  or  subduco 
would  have  supplied  a  more  suitable  verb. 

Sub -duplicate,  -du'.pll.kute,  having  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots 
of  two  quantities  . .         . .         . .         . .         ••     (e) 

Thus,  the  sub-duplicate  of  a  \  b  is  Va  :  Vb. 
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Sub-editor,  ,ed'3.tor,  an  assistant  editor       . .         . .         ••(<?) 

Sub-genus,  plu.  -genuses,  -dje'.nus,  plu.  -dje'.nus.ez,  a  subordi- 
nate genus ;  sub-generic,  -dje.ner'rik  . .         . .     (d) 

Sub-globular,   sub-glob' '.u.lar    (uot    sub-glo'.bu.lar),   somewhat 
globular..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         . .    (f) 

Sub-granular,  -gran'.u.lar,  somewhat  granular      . .         . .    (/) 

Subito,  su'M.to  (in  Music),  suddenly.     (Italian  subito.) 
Sub-jacent,  -ja'.sent,  lying  below  but  not  directly  underneatb ; 
subjacent-ly  (Latin  sub-jaceo)  . .         . .         . .     (g) 

Siib-ject,  (noun)  sub'.jekt,  (verb)  sub-jektf  (Rule  1.)  ..     (h) 

Sub'ject,  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  a  theme, 

a  topic,  something  to  be  designed  by  an  artist,  a  dead 

body  for  dissection,  the  predicable  of  a  proposition. 

Subject',  subjecf-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  Bubject'-ing,  to  bring 

under,  to  subdue,  to  expose,  to  render  liable. 
Subjection,   sub. jetf. shun.     Subjective,  sub.jek'.tw;    sub- 

jective-ly,  subjective-ness.     Sub'ject-matter. 
Subjectivity,    siib'.je'k.tw".i,.ty,   individuality,    that    which 

constitutes  a  mental  impression. 
Latin  subjectio,  subjectum  (sub-jfcio[j£cio],  to  lie  under). 
Sub-join',  to  add  at  the  end,  to  affix ;  subjoined'  (2  syl.),  sub- 
join'-ing  (Latin  sub-jungo,  to  subjoin)          . .         . .     (/*) 

Sub-jugate,  sub' '-dju.gate,  to  bring  under  control;  sub'jugat-ed 
(Eule  xxxvi.),  sub'jugat-ing  (Eule  xix.)        . .         . .    (It) 

Subjugation,  sub'.dju.gay".shun.    Sub'jugat-or. 
Latin  subjtigdtio,  subjtigatus,  subjfigo  (sub  jtigum,  under  the  yoke). 
Subjunctive  mood,  sitb-junk'.tw,  the  mood  of  dependent  tenses. 
Subjunction,  sub.junh'.shun        . .         . .         . .         ••    (h) 

Latin  subjunctwus,  subjunctio  (subjungo,  to  subjoin). 
Sub-lapsarian,  -liip.sair'ri.un.    Supra-lapsarian. 

Sub-lapsarian,  one  who  believes  that  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion Was  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  fall. 
Supra-lapsarian,  one  who  believes  that  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion was  devised  before  the  fall  occurred. 

Sub-let',  let  by  a  tenant  to  another  tenant.     The  first  tenant  is 
responsible  to  the  landlord,  unless  the  landlord  accepts 
the  new  tenant  and  releases  the  first  . .         . .    (/;) 

Sub-lieutenant,   -lef.ten'.ant,  an   officer   in   the   artillery   and 

fusiliers  below  the  lieutenant,  second  lieutenant     . .     (c) 

Sublimate,  sub'M.mate.    Distil,  dis.til'        . .         . .         , ,     (i) 

Sublimate,  to  vaporise  a  solid  substance  by  heat. 
Distil,  to  vaporise  a  liquid  by  heat. 
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Sub'limat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  sub'limat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Sublimation,  sub'. K.may". shun.    Distillation,  a'.shun. 

Sublimation,  conversion  of  solids  into  vapour  by  heat. 

Distillation,  conversion  of  liquids  into  vapour  by  heat. 
Blue  sub'limate,  a  preparation  of  mercury,  sulphur,  and 

sal-ammoniac  (used  in  painting). 

Corrosive  sublimate,  korro'.slv...,  bi-chloride  of  mercury. 
Latin  sublimdtio,  subttmatus,  v.  sublimdre  (limus,  mud),  raised  out 
from  the  mud.    ("  Sub  "  f or  sup)  (i) 

Sublime,  lofty  in  style,  exceeding  grand,  inspired,  to  sublimate; 

sublimed'  (2  syl.);  sublim-ing  (Rule  xix.),  sub.li'.ming. 
Sublime'-ly,  sublime'-ness.     Sublimity,  sub.Km'.i.ty       (i) 
Latin  sublimis,  sublimltas  (suplimis,  &c.,  i.e.  supra  llmus). 
Sub-lingual,  -lin'.gwal,  situated  under  the  tongue. .          . .     (h) 
Sub-lunary,  sub' .lu.ner  ry  (not  siib.lu'.nS.ry),  terrestrial    ..    (/*) 

French  sublunaire ;  Latin  sub  lima,  under  the  moon. 
Sub-marine,  -ma.recn',  under  the  sea,  submerged  in  the  sea. 

Submarine  telegraph,  -tel',e.gruf         (h) 

French  submarin;  Latin  sub  marlnus  (sub  mare,  under  the  sea). 
Sub-maxillary,  -max.U'.la.ry,  situated  beneath  the  jaw    ..    (h) 

Latin  sub  maxilla,  maxittdris  (mala,  the  cheek). 
Sub-me'diant,  the  sixth  note  of  a  scale.    Me'diant,  the  third. 
"Mediant,"  so  called  because  it  divides  the  interval  between  the 
tonic  and  the  dominant  into  two  thirds.     The  submediant  is  the 
mediant  or  third  note  of  the  descending  scale ;  as  the  subdomi- 
nant  is  the  dominant  of  the  descending  scale         (h) 

Sub-merge'  (2  syl.),  to  put  under  water,  to  sink  under  water; 
submerged'  (2  syl.),  submerg'-ing  (Rule  xix.)         . .    (h) 
Submergence,  sub.mer'.ajence. 
Sub.merse'   (2   syl.),  to  submerge ;    submersed'   (2   syl.)' 

submers'-ing  (Rule  xix.)     Submersion,  sub.mer'.shiin. 
Latin  submersio,  submerge  supine  submersum,  to  submerge. 
Stib-metal'lic,  imperfectly  metallic    . .         . .         . .         . .    (/) 

Sub-mission,  sub-mish'.un,  resignation,  yielding      ..         ..    (h) 

Submissive,  sub.mis'.slv ;  submia'sive-ly,  -mis'sive-nesa. 
Submit',  to  yield,  to  cease  to  resist;  submitt'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

submitf -ing  (Rule  iii.),  submitt'-er. 
Latin  submissio,  v.  sub-mittfre  supine  submissum,  to  submit. 
Sub-mit,  to  send  under,  and  subdue,  to  give  under,  should  change 
meanings ;  submit  should  signify  to  conquer  or  vanquish,  and  subdue 
to  yield  or  give  up.    In  Latin  submitto  means  primarily  to  put  in 
subjection,  and  subdo  to  lay  down  [arms],  although,  without  doubt, 
they  bear  the  secondary  meanings  also. 
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Sub -multiple,  -mul'.fi.p'l,  an  aliquot  part (<?) 

21  is  a  multiple  of  S  or  7,  and  3  or  7  are  submultiples  of  21. 
Sub-ordinate,  -or'.di.nate,  inferior  in  rank  or  importance,  to 
place  in  order  or  rank  below  another,  to  account  of  less 
value;  subor'dinat-ed (R. xxxvi.), subor'dinat-ing (B. xix.) 
Subordination,  sub.or'.dLnay".s'hun;  subor'dinate-ly      (e) 
French  subordination ;  Latin  sub  ordlndtio,  ordlnatus,  v.  ordtndre. 
Sub-orn',  to  employ  a  person  to  take  a  false  oath,  to  incite  one 

to  perjury;  suborned'  (2  syl.)>  suborn'-ing,  subom'-er. 
Subornation,  sub'.or.nay".shun,  the  crime  of  suborning  (/) 
•   Latin  suborndtio,  suborndtus,  v.  suborn/are.    To  "suborn"  is  to  fur- 
nish [with  an  answer  or  with  information]  in  an  underhand  way. 

Sub-poena,  -pee'.ndh,  a  writ  commanding  attendance  as  a  wit- 
ness in  a  law-court,  to  serve  a  subpoena;  subpce'naed  (3 
syl.);  subpce'na-ing  (not  sub.pee'.nah.ring)  ..         . .    (ft) 
The  writ  runs  sub  pcena  centum  librorum..,  under  penalty  of  £100. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  subpoena  writs— 

(1)  Subpoena,  ad  testificandum,  the  ordinary  subpaena,  to  come  and 

bear  witness  in  a  trial. 

(2)  Subpoena  duces  tecum,  commanding  a  person  to  bring  with  him 

certain  writings  or  books  in  his  possession  bearing  on  the  case. 

(3)  Subpoenas  to  hear  judgment ;  for  costs ;  to  name  an  attorney,  &c. 

Sub.pri'or,  the  under  prior     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     (c) 

Sub'.salt,  -solt,  a  salt  in  which  the  base  is  in  excess  of  the  acid ; 

super-salt,  in  which  the  acid  is  in  excess  of  the  base   (a) 
Sub-scapular,  -sUup'pu.lar,  pertaining  to  a  large  branch  of  the 

axillary   artery   rising  near  the  lowest  margin   of  the 

scapula  [skap'pu.lah].    (Lat.  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.) 
Sub-scribe  (2  syl.),  to  write  one's  name  underneath,  to  contribute 

(and  write  down  your  name  in  proof  thereof),  to  assent; 

subscribed'  (2  syl.),  subscrlb'-ing  (R.  xix.),  subscrlb'-er. 
Subscription,  sub.skrlp'.shun      ..         . .         . .         •  •    ('0 

Latin  subscriptio,  subscnMre  (sub  scribo,  to  write  under). 
Sub-section,  -sek'.sliiin,  a  section  of  a  section.        . .         . .     (d) 

Sub-sellia,  -sel'.li.ah  (plu.),  the  small  shelving  seats  in  the  stalls 

of  cathedral   and   other  churches.     (They  turn  up  on 

hinges  so  as  to  relieve  the  posture  of  kneeling)      . .    (ft) 
Latin  subscllium,  a  bench.    Varro  says:  "ut  subsKpere,  quod  non 

plane  sapit,  sic  quod  non  plane  erat  sella,  subselliurti  dictum." 

Sub-semitone,  -sem'.i.tone,  the  semitone  below  the  key-note,  or 
the  sharp  seventh  of  any  key (h) 

Sub-sequent,  siib'.se.quent,  following  in  sequence,  succeeding; 
sub'sequent-ly (ft) 

Latin  svhstquens  gen.  subsequent™  (sub  stquor,  to  follow  next). 
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Sub.serve'  (2  syl.),  to  help  forward;  subserved',   subserv'-ing 
(Rule  xix.)    Subservient,   sub.ser'.vi.ent,  subservience, 

sub.ser'.vi.ense;  subserviency  (<j) 

Latin  subsereiens  genitive  -servientis;  v.  subservio,  to  subserve. 
Sub-side'  (2  syl.),  to  settle,  to  become  calm ;  subsld'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  subsid'-ing  (Rule  xix.)     Sub'sidency         . .     (g) 
Subsidence,  sub'.sl.densc,  dregs,  sediment. 
Latin  subsldens  gen.  subsfdentis  (sw&-«t<Z€o[sSdeo],  to  subside). 
Sub-sidiary,  plu.  -sidiaries  (Rule  xliv.),  siib.sid'.l.u.riz,  an  aid, 
any   thing    that  contributes  in   a  minor  degree  to   a 
performance,  secondary,  inferior,  aiding       . .         . .     (c) 
Subsidy,  plu.  subsidies  (R.  xliv.),  sub' .si.cRz,  money  aid, 
supply  of  men  or  money  in  time  of  war,  money  paid  by 
one  nation  to  another  for  auxiliary  troops. 
Subsidise,  sub'.sl.dize  (Rule  xxxi.),  to  furnish  with  a  sub. 
sidy,  to  purchase  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  by  a  sum  of 
money;  sub'sidised,  sub'sidls-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Latin  substdium ;  subsldior,  to  stand  by  ready  to  help. 
Sub-slst',  to  keep  in  existence ;  to  subsist  on,  to  live  or  feed  oil ; 
subsist'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  subsist'-ing,  subsis'tcnt . .     (g) 
Subsistence,  sub. sis' .tense,  livelihood,  means  of  living. 
Latin  subsisttre,  subsistens  genitive  subsistent  is  (sisto,  to  bide). 
Sub'-soil,  the  undersoil,  the  soil  next  below  the  surface    . .    (h) 

Latin  sub  s6lum,  under  the  ground  or  surface. 

Sub-species  (sing,  and  plu.),  -spee'.shl.eze,  species  of  a  species  (d) 

Sub-stance,  si~ib' .stance,  that  of  which  a  thing  consists,  the  main 

part,  goods,  wealth,  means  of  living,  material          . .     (g) 

Substantial,  sub. stun'. shul,  solid,  stout,  well-off;  substan'- 

tial-ly,  in  the  main  ;  substan'tial-ness. 
Substantiality,  sub.stun'.shi.al".lty,  materiality. 
Substan'tials  (no  sing.),  essential  parts. 
Substantiate,  sub.stan'.she.ute,  to  establish  by  proof;  sub- 

stan'tiat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  substan'tiat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Substantive,  sub'.stun.tiv,  a  noun,  solid,  essential,  real  ; 

sub'stantive-ly. 

Latin  substantia,  substanlialis,  substans  genitive  -sianiis  (Sub  sto,  to 
stand  under,  to  sustain). 

Sub-stitute,  sub'.sti.tute,  one  who  acts  for  another,  to  put  one 
person  or  thing  for  another;  sub'stitut-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
sub'stitut-ing  (R.  xix.)  Substitution,  sub'. stl.tn" .Khun  ; 
substitution-al.  Substitutive,  sub'.sti.tu.tw,  conditional. 

Latin  substitutio,  substitiitivus,  tubstitiltus  (sw6-«<i<wo[statuo],  to 
appoint  [one]  under  [another]). 
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Sub-stratum,    plu.   substrata,   sub. strd'. turn,   sub.stru'.tah,   an 
under  stratum,  the  permanent  qualities  &c.  of  phenomena. 

French  substratum,  Latin  sub  stratum         4}i) 

Sub-structure,  -struk.tchur,  the  foundation  or  under  structure. 

Substruction,  sub. struk'. shun (h) 

Sub-style  (2  syl.),  the  right  line  on  which  a  style  or  gnomon  is 
erected.     Substylar,  sub.sti'.lar,  adj. . .         . .         . .     (h) 

Sub-tan'gent,  a  term  in  conic  sections          . .         . .         . .     (c) 

Sub-ten'ant,  a  tenant  who  holds  under  a  tenant    . .         . .     (d) 

Sub-tend',  to  be  opposite  to  [an  angle];  subtend'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), 

subtend'-ing  (Latin  subtendo) (i) 

Sub-tepid,  -tep'.id,  moderately  warm  (/) 

Subter-  (Latin  prefix),  beneath,  under,  underhand,  underneath. 
Subter-flu'ent,  flowing  underneath. 
Latin  subterfluo  f-fluens  genitive  -fiuentis),  to  flow  under. 
Subter.fuge  (3  syl.),  an  artifice,  an  evasion,  a  fluke. 
Latin  subterftigium,  an  escape  by  some  underhand  process. 
Sub-terranean,    -ter.ray' .ne.an,  underground;    subterraneous, 

8ub'.ter.ray".ne.us  (Rule  Ixvi.) 

Subterrane,  sub'. terrain,  a  cave  or  room  underground. 
Subterrene,  sub'.terreen,  subterraneous. 
Latin  subterraneus,  subterrenus  (sub  terra,  under  ground). 
Subtile,  sub'.t'l.    Subtle,  Suttle  (both  sut't'l).    Supple,  sup'.p'l. 
Subtile,  fine-drawn,  thin,  delicate.     (Latin  subtextilis.) 
Subtle,  artful,  wily',"  crafty.     (Latin  subtilis.) 
Suttle,  net  weight.     (Latin  subtilis,  fine,  hence  "  exact.") 
Supple,  flexible,  pliant.     (French  souple.) 
Subtile-ly,  sub'.t'l.ly.    Subtly,  sut'.ly. 
Subtile-ly,  delicately,  skilfully,  finely. 
Subtly,  craftily,  cunningly,  artfully. 
Subtile-ness,  sub'.t'Lness.    Subtle-ness,  sut'.t'l.ness. 
Subtile-ness,  thinness,  fineness,  delicacy  of  fabric. 
Subtle-ness,  artfulness,  craftiness,  cunning. 
Subtil-ty,  sub'.t'lty.    Subtle-ty,  siit'.t'l.ty  (plu.  -ties). 
Subtilty,  over  refinement,  delicacy  of  distinction. 
Subtlety,  artifice,  cunning,  craft. 
Subtilise  (R.  xxxi.),  sub'.til.ize,  to  spin  into  niceties,  to  make 

over-nice  distinctions ;  sub'tillsed  (3  syl.),  sub'tilis-ing. 
Subtilisation,  sub' ' .tlLLzay" '.shun,  over-refinement. 
The  pronunciation  of  b  in  "subtile"  and  its  derivatives  is  not  quite 
fixed ;  but,  as  we  have  two  other  very  similar  words,  it  is  desirable 
to  retain  it,  as  in  the  French  words  subtil,  siibtlliU,  subtiliser. 
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Subtle,  sitif.t'l,  (comp.)  subtler,  sitt'.ler,  (super.)  subtlest,  siit.lest. 
Subtler,  more  cunning.   Sutler,  a  camp-follower,  a  victualler. 
Subtle,  crafty;  subtly,  sut'ly;  subtle-ness,  siit't'l-ness. 
Subtle-ty,  plu.  subtleties,  stit't'l.tiz,  but  Subtile,  siib.til, 

fine,  thin ;  subtile-ly,  sulf.til.ly;  subtile-ness,  sub'.tll.ness. 

Subtilty,  plu.  subtilties,  sub'.til.tiz. 
Suttle,  sut'Clt  net  weight.    Supple,  sup'p'l,  pliant. 
"Subtle,"  "subtile,"  and  "suttle,"  all  from  Latin  subtllis,  subttlftai 

subtextUis  (sub  tela,  Greek  tele,  [drawn  out]  beyond  the  end). 
"  Sutler,"  German  sudel-koch,  a  paltry  victualler,  a  "pie-man." 
EKRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

That  is  a  very  subtile  [acute]  argument  (subtle). 

Each  subtle  line  of  her  immortal  face  (subtile). 

The  most  opaque  substance,  if  subtly  [finely]  divided,  becomes  tittii- 

parent  (subtilly). 

The  subtilty  of  the  fox  is  proverbial  (subtlety). 
Glass  may  be  made  perfectly  subtile  (supple). 
Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any  beast  (Gen.  III.  1). 
Jonadab  was  a  very  subtile  [artful]  man  (2  5am.  xiii.  3,  subtle). 
The  same  dealt  subtilely  [artfully]  with  our  kindred  (Acts  vii.  19). 
Thy  brother  came  with  subtilty  [artifice],  and  hath  taken  away  thy 

blessing  (Gen.,  xxvii.  35,  subtlety). 

The  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  seubfilty  (2  Cor.  xi.  3). 
The  young  are  very  supple,  the  worldly  wise  are  very  subtle,  and  the 

exact  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  very  subtile  (correct). 
Sut>tonic,  -ton'.lk  (in  Music),  the   semitone   next  below   the 

tonic,  the  sharp  seventh.     Tonic,  the  key-note. 
Sub-tract'  (not  substract),  to  deduct;  subtract'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 

subtract'-ing,  subtract'-er ;  sub  tractive,  -truk'.tlv. 
Subtraction  (not  substruction),  sub.truk'.sJtiin. 

Subtrahend,  sub'.tra.hend',  the  figures  to  be  subtracted. 

Min'uend,  the  figures  to  be  diminished  or  subtracted  from. 

Difference,  the  answer  in  a  sum  of  subtraction. 
Compound  subtraction,  a  sum  in  which  the  figures  are 

divided  into  parcels  of  different  denominations. 
Simple  subtraction,  a  sum  in  which  all  the  figures  are  of 

one  denomination. 

£     «.      <t. 
Compound:  436    16      4J        Simple:  43610    Minuend. 

821      6      6  32150    Subtrahend. 


115    10    10*  114(36    Difference. 

Latin  subtradio,  subtractus  (sub-traho,  to  draw  out  of  sight). 
"Minuend,"  Latin  minutndils,  to  be  diminished  or  lessened. 
"Subtrahend,"  Latin  subtrahendus,  to  be  taken  away. 
"  Difference,"  Latin  differentia  (di-[dis]/ero,  to  carry  diversely. 

Sub'-urb,  outskirt  of  a  town  or  city ;  suburban,  sub.ur'.bun. 

Latin  suburbia,  siiburbanus  fs«&  urbs).  Suburbanity  might  be  intro- 
duced, Latin  suburbunltas,  meaning  "cockneyfied  provincialism." 
Sub-vention,  -ven'.shun,  a  subsidy,  a  government  grant. 

Latin  subventio,  a  grant  (subventdre,  to  aid  considerably). 
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Sub-vert',  to  overthrow;  subvert'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  subvert'-ing, 

subvert'-er,  subvert'-ible  (not  -able). 
Subversion  (R.  xxxiii.),  sub. ver*. shun;  subversive,  -ver'.siv. 
Latin  subversio,  sub-verUre;  French  subversion,  subversif. 
Sub'-way,  an  underground  way.    (A  hybrid,  Lat.  sub,  0.  E.  wceg.) 
"Underway"  would  be  a  good  compound,  and  of  the  same  meaning. 
Sue-  for  sub,  preceding  verbs  beginning  with  c.    (See  Sub.) 

Suc-cedaneum,   suk'.s£.dd".ne.um,   a  substitute,   a  tooth- 
cement  used   as   a  substitute  for  gold;    succedaneous, 
siik'.se.da".ne.us  (Rule  Ixvi.) 
Succeed,  suk.seed',  to  follow  next,  to  prosper ;  succeed'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  succeed'-ing.     Success'-or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 

Three  words  ( 'exceed,  proceed,  succeed)  terminate  In  -ceed  ;  the  other 

eight  verbs  derived  from  cedo  (to  go)  end  in  -cede,  viz..  ac-cede  and 

con-cede;  ante-cede,  inter-cede,  and  retro-cede;  pre-cede,  re-cede,  and 

se-cede.    It  would  be  far  better  if  all  the  eleven  were  uniform, 

and  -ceed  is  the  better  form.    N.B.  Supersede  is  from  sedeo  (to  sit). 

Success,    suk.sess',    a    favourable    or    prosperous    result; 

success'-ful  (Rule  ix.),  success'ful-ly,  success'ful-ness. 
Succession,    suk.ses' .slmn    (Rule    xxxiii.),    succession- al, 
succes'sional-ly.    Successive,  suk.ses'.slv;  success'ive-ly, 
success'ive-ness.     Success'-or. 
Apostol'ic  succession.    Succes'sion  duty,  plu.  -duties. 

Latin  succedo  (sub  cedo),  successio,  successivt,  successor,  succession  or 
successus,  succeddneum,  succedaneus 

Suc-cinct',  concise;  succinct'-ly,  succinct'-ness. 

Latin  succinctus,  v.  suc-[s\ib]singo,  to  truss  or  gird  up. 

Succory  (a  corruption  of  chicory  [chlk'.o.ry]),  wild  endive. 

Chicorie  is  the  French  corruption  ;  Italian  cicorea;  Latin  clchdrca; 
Greek  kicMria,  kichSria,  or  kichoreia.    Pliny  calls  it  Egyptian 

Suc-cour,  suk'ker.    Sucker,  suk'.er,  that  which  sucks. 

Succour,  aid,  to   aid  in  distress,  to  relieve;    succoured, 

suk'k'rd;  suc'cour-ing,  suc'cour-er,  suc'cour-less. 
Latin  succurro  (s«c-[sub]  curro,  to  run  under,  i.e.,  to  relieve  a  bur- 
den) ;  French  secours,  v,  secourir. 

Succulent,  siik' .ku.lent,  full  of  juice  or  moisture;  suc'culent-ly. 
Succulence,  suk'.ku.lence.    Succulency,  suk'  ku.len.sy. 
Latin  succulentus  fsuccus  moisture,  sugo  to  suck ;  Greek  hugros). 
Suc-oumb,  siik.kiim',  to  sink  under,  to  submit;   succumbed, 

suk.ktimd' ;  succumb-ing,  suh.Uiim'.ing. 
Latin  «tc-[sub]  cumbo,  to  lie  or  fall  down  under  (Greek  Icupto). 
Such,  like,  as,  of  the  same  kind  (followed  by  as). 

Such  a  one  (not  such  an  one),  the  word  one  has  a  digamma 

and  equals  won. 

Such  and  such  [a  one].    Such  and  such  [a  thing],  of  such 
a  nature  or  kind.    (Old  Eng.  swelc,  swilc,  or  swylc.) 
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Suck,  to  draw  milk  with  the  mouth,  to  allow  [sweets]  to  melt 
in  the  mouth.     To  suck   up,   to  draw  up  by  suction; 
sucked,  stikt;  suck'-ing.     Suck'-er  (see  succour). 
Sucking-bottle.     Sucking-calf,  plu.  -calves ;  -pig,  &c. 
Suckle,  s-iik'.k'l,  to  give  suck  to;  suckled,  suk'.k'ld. 
Suck'ling,  giving  suck  to,  a  young  animal  fed  from  the 

brenst,  a  young  shoot  from  the  root  of  a  plant. 
Suction,  suk'.shun,  drawing  into  the  mouth  or  into  a  pipe 

by  removing  the  pressure  of  air. 
Old  English  suc[ari],  past  sedc,  past  part,  soeen,  sucenge  a  suckling ; 

Latin  sugo  supine  suctum,  to  suck ;  Greek  hugros,  moisture. 
Sudatory,  plu.  sudatories,  su'.da.td.riz,  a  sweating  bath,  sweat- 
ing.   (Latin  sudatorium,  suduturius.) 

Sudden,  sud'd'n,  unexpected,  hasty ;  sud'den-ly,  sud'den-ness. 
Sodden,  overboiled.     (0.  Eng.  sedth[ari\,  to  boil,  p.p.  soden.) 
Old  English  soden,  sodenlice  suddenly ;  Latin  subttus. 
Sudorific,  8u'.do.riif".ik,  a  medicine   to  promote  perspiration; 

sudoriparous,  su'.do,rip".u.rus,  causing  sweat. 
French  sudorifique;  Latin  sudor  genitive  sudoris  ffcio  [facio]. 
Sudra,  sil'.drdh,  lowest  of  the  four  Hindu  castes. 

(1)  Brah'min,  tlie  highest  or  priestly  caste. 

(2)  Shatri'ya,  the  second  or  military  caste. 
(8)  Vais'ya,  the  third  or  merchant  caste. 
(4)  Sudra,  the  fourth  or  artisan  caste. 

Suds  (no  sing.),  a  lixivium  of  soap  and  water. 

Old  Eng.  ge-sod  a  seething,  sedth[an]  to  seethe,  past  part,  rp-sodtn. 
Sue,  su,  to  prosecute.    To  sue  for,  to  petition. 

Sued,  sude  ;  su'-ing  (verbs  ending  in  any  two  vowels,  except 

-ue,  retain  both  before  -ing).    Sue,  pet  cont.  of  Susan. 
French  suivre  to  follow,  poursuive  to  prosecute ;  Latin  sequor. 
Suet,  su'.St,  the  hard  fat  of  mutton,  lamb,  or  beef  (about  the 

kidneys  and  the  loins);  su'et-y,  like  suet. 
Welsh  sicyfor  swyfedd,  suet ;  swyfiad,  yielding  suet. 
Suf-,  for  sub,  before  all  words  beginning  with/.     (See  Sub.) 
(We  have  but  six  examples,  all  borrowed  from  the  Latin.) 
Suf-fer,  to  endure,  to  feel  pain   or  distress;    suffered, 
siif'.frd;  sufFer-ing,  suf'fering-ly,  suffer-er. 
Suffer-able;  sufferably,  suf'.fcr.a.bly. 
Suffer-ance.     (This  wrong  conj.  is  the  Fr.  sou/Vance.) 

Lat.  sufferentia  (not  -rantia),  swfferens  (sw/-[sub]/ero,  to  bear  withX 
Suf -f Ice'  (2  syl.),  to  satisfy  a  want,  to  be  enough ;  sufficed' 
(2  syl.) ;  suffic-ing  (Rule  xix.),  suf.fi'.slng. 
Sufficient,  suf.fish'.ent,  enough ;  sufficient-ly. 
Sufficiency,  siif.fish'.Sn.sy.    Self-sufficiency. 
Latin  sufficient  genitive  sufftctentis  («M/-[sub]/tcto[facio],  to  suffice^ 
Here  sub  =  sv.rsvm,  as  in  sublime  (surswm  limus,  above  the  mud}. 
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Suf-fix,  (noun)  suf  .fix,  (verb)  suf.fix'  (Rule  i.) 

Suffix,  a  postfix,  a  particle  added  to  the  end  of  a  word. 
Pre'-fix,  a  particle  added  to  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

Suffix',  to  add  a  suffix;  suffixed,  suf.fi.xtf;  suffix'-ing. 
Latin  suffixus,  v.  sw/-[sub]/i0o  supine  ftxum,  to  suffix. 
Suf-focate,  siif'.fo.kate,  to  throttle,  to  smother,  to  stifle; 
suf  focat-ed  (Rule  xxxA'i.),  suf  focat-ing,  suf  focsiting-ly. 
Suffocation,  suf  .fo.kay". shun.    Suf  focative,  -kay".tiv. 
,Suffocat-or  (Rule  xxxvii.),  suf'.fo.ha.tor. 
Latin  suffocdtio,  suffocator,  suffocare  (suf-[s\ib]faux,  under  the  gullet, 

that  is,  to  throttle  by  pressure  on  the  gullet). 
Suf-frage,  suffrage,  a  vote,  aid,  support. 

Suffragan,  suffru.g'n,  a  bishop.    Suffragan  bishop,   a 

titular  or  assistant  bishop. 

Bishops  are  suffragans  inasmuch  as  they  are  under  an  Archbishop. 
"  Suffrage."  The  primary  meaning  is  a  pastern,  then  a  pastern-bone, 

then  the  bone  used  for  a  voting-tablet,  then  the  vote  itself. 
Latin  suffrdgium,  suffmgo,  a  pastern  (sw/-/raigo[frango]  quia  subtus 
frangitur,  i.e.  flectitur,  n6n  supra,  ut  in  brachiis. — Isidore).    The 
joint  bends  under,  not  over. 

Suf-fuse,  suf. fuze',  to  overspread :  as  "  a  llusli  suffused  hoi- 
cheek";  suffused"  (2  syl.);  suffus-ing  (R.  xix.),  -fu'.zing. 
Suffusion,  suf.fu'.zhun,  the  act  of  suffusing  or  that  which 
is  suffused.     (Lat.  suffusio,  $uf-[s\ib]fundo  sup.  fusum.) 
Sufi,  sii'.fy,  a  Persian  priest;  sufism,  su'.fizm.     (See  Sofl.) 
Sug-  for  sub.    "We  have  only  one  example,  suggest. 
Sugar,  shoog'.ar  (oo  short  as  in  good,  not  drawled  -as  in  food),  a. 
sweet  graflxilar  substance  obtained  from  sugar-cane,  to 
sweeten  with  sugar;  sugared  (2  syl.),  sugar-ing. 
Sugar-y,  shoog'.a.ry.    Sugar-less,  without  sugar. 
Sugar-baker.     Sugar-boiler,  sugar-boiling. 
Sugar-barley.     Sugar-candy,  plu.  -candies,  Mn'.cjfe. 
Sugar-house.     Sugar-loaf,  plu.  -loaves  (1  syl.) 
Sugar-maple.     Sugar-mite.     Sugar-plum. 
Sugar-refiner,  sugar-refining. 
Sugar  of  lead,  ...led,  acetate  of  lead  in  a  powder.     (It  is 

poisonous  but  looks  and  tastes  like  white  sugar.) 
Alum-sugar;    barley-sugar;    brown-sugar;    cane-sugar; 
coarse-sugar;  crystallised-sugar;  fine- sugar;  granulat- 
ed-sugar; grape-sugar;  Lisbon  sugar;  loaf-sugar;  lump- 
sugar;  maple -sugar;  muscova'do-sugar;  powder-sugar, 
powdered:sugar ;    raw-sugar;    refined    sugar,    double- 
refined  sugar;  stone-sugar;  white-sugar;  Turkey-sugar. 
Loaf  of  sugar.     Lump  of  sugar.     Piece  of  sugar,  &c. 
Welsh  sugr,  v.  sugroj  German  suJcer^  French  sucre. 

. 
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Sug-gest,  sud.djtitl',  to  hint,  to  intimate,  to  introduce  to  the 

mind;  suggest'-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.),  suggest'.ing. 
Suggestion,  sud.djes'.tshfin.    Suggest'-er. 
Suggestive,  sud.djes'.tiv ;  suggeative-ly. 
Latin  suggestio,  suyijSro  supine  suggeatmn  (sug-\&\A>\gcro). 
The  original  meaning  of  "suggest"  is  to  support  or  hoist  with  some- 
thing placed  under  (sub  gero),  then  to  hoist  thoughts. 
N.B.  It  will  be  observed  that  every  word  in  'succ-,  s'wjf-,  and  sugg-  is 
from  the  Latin.     "  Suggest"  is  the  only  word  with  stw/-  for  "  sub-." 

Sur'.'nde,   su'.l.slde,  self-murder;    suicidal,   su  .i.sl" .dal,   adj.; 

suici'dal.ly.     (Latin  sui  c<zdo,  to  kill  oneself.) 
Suit,  sute.    Suite,  sweet.    Sweet.     Suet,  su.it. 

Suit  of  clothes,  of  armour,  of  curtains,  of  sails,  of  apart- 
ments, cards  of  a  suit  (a  complete  sot). 

We  never  say  a  suit  of  tea-things,  dinner-things,  or  china,  but  a  set 
of  china,  a  set  of  tea-things  or  a  tea-service,  a  set  of  dinner-thing* 
or  a  dinner-service. 
We  never  speak  of  a  complete  suit  of  magazines  or  peripdicals,  but 

a  complete  set  of  "  Cornhill"  [from  the  beginning]. 
We  say  a  set  of  apartments,  a  suit  of  apartments,  or  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments (if  the  rooms  open  into  each  other). 
A  new  suit  of  clothes.    A  new  set  of  clothes. 
A  new  suit  means  "trousers,  waistcoat,  and  cofat"  all  new. 
A  new  set  of  clothes  means  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel  all  new. 
In  women's  apparel,  a  complete  new  set  would  mean  six  or  a  dozen 

of  each  sort. 

Suit,  sute,  also  means  a  petition,  a  legal  process,  a  request, 
to    fit,   to   correspond    with   something   else ;    suit'-ed, 
su'.ted;    suit-ing,  su'.ting.    Suit-able,  su'.ta.b'l;    suit'- 
able-ness,  suit'ably.     To  follow  suit,  to  follow  a  lead. 
Suit-or.    Sutor  (both  su'.tor).    Suture,  su'.tchilr. 
Suitor,  a  wooer  or  lover,  one  who  has  a  law-suit. 
Sutor,  a  shoemaker,  a  cobbler. 
Suture,  a  seam  uniting  the  bones  of  the  skull. 
Suite,  sweet,  a  retinue,  a  body  of  attendants. 
En  suite,  ahn.-sweet,  of  one  pattern,  opening  into  each 
other.     (English-French  for  de  suite.) 
Sweet,  of  a  sugary  flavour,  pleasant.     (Old  Eng.  swet.) 
Suet,  the  hard  fat  of  mutton,  beef,  &c.,  from  the  loins,  &e. 
"Suit"  and  "suite,"  French  suite;  Latin  s&xitus  (sequor,  to  follow). 
"  Sweet,"  Old  English  swet.     "  Suet,"  Welsh  swyfor  swyfed. 

Sulk,  to  be  sullen ;  sulked,  sulkt ;  sulk'-ing. 

Sulk'-y,  sul'ki-ness,  sul'ki-ly.     Sulks,  spleen. 

A  fit  of  the  sulks  or  a  fit  of  sulks,  a  bout  of  spleen  or  of 

sullen  ill-temper.     To  be  in  the  sulks. 
Old  English  solcen,  sulky;  solcenes,  sulkiness. 

Sullen,  suLl'n,  morose,  dismal,  gloomy ;  sullen-ly,  sullen-ness. 
The  sullena,  a  fit  of  sullen  temper. 
Old  English  soleen,  sulky  ;  sohenes,  sulkiness  or  sullenness. 
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Sulph-,  svlf-,  sulpho-,  sul'.fo-,  before  consonants  (prefixes). 
Sulphur,  sul'. fur,  a  mineral  element,  brimstone. 
Lat.  sulphur  gen.  sulphuris  ("  ex  sal  vel  sul,  et  irvp  ignis."    Isidore). 
Black  Sulphur  or  Sulphur  of  ivy,  for  dressing  mouldy  hops. 
Jlowers  of  Sulphur,  sulphur  vapour  condensed  in  fine  powder. 
Milk  of  Sulphur,  sulphur  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  from 

certain  sulphu'ric  compounds. 

Refined  Sulphur,  sulphur  purified  by  distillation  and  condensed. 
Boll  or  Stick  Sulphur,  flowers  of  sulphur  melted  and  run  into  moulds. 
Sublimed  Sulphur,  flowers  of  sulphur.    Sulphur  vivum,  black  sulphur. 

Sulphur-y,  sul'.fur.ry,  adj.  of  sulphur. 
§  Sulphur  acid.     Sulphur  base.     Sulphur  salt. 

Sulphur  acid,  an  electro-negative  sul'phuret. 
As  the  sulphurets  of  an'timony,  ar'senic,  molyb'denum,  selenium, 
tellu'riwii,  tung'sten,  gold,  and  tin,  with  hydrosulphu'ric  acid  and 
the  bisul'phuret  of  carbon. 

Sulphur  base,  an  electro-positive  sul'phuret. 
As   the   sulphurets   of    ba'rium,  cal'cium,    lith'ium,    magne'sium, 
potas'sium,  so'dium,  and  stron'tium,  with  the  hydro-sulphate  of 
ammonia. 
Sulphur  salt,  &  double  sulphuret  from  the  combination 

of  a  sulphur  acid  with  a  sulphur  base. 
§  Sulphur  acid.     Sulphuric  acid.     Sulphurous  acid. 
Sulphur  acid,  an  electro-negative  sul'phuret. 
Sulphuric  acid  [sul.fu'.rik...'],  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphur 

combined  with  a  maximum  quantity  of  oxygen. 
(-ie  denotes  an  acid  containing  a  maximum  of  oxygen. 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  so  called  because  it  is  of  an  oily  consistency,  and  wa* 
originally  distilled  from  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron). 
Sulphurous   acid  [sul'.fii.rus...],  a  sulphur  combined 

•with  a  less  quantity  of  oxygen  than  sulphu'ric  acid, 
(-wig  denotes  an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  an  acid  in  -ic.) 
§  Sulphate.     Sulphurate.    Sulphide.    Sulphite. 

Sulphate  [sul'.fate],  a  salt  formed  by  sulphu'ric  acid 
and  a  base.     Thus,  in  sulphate  of  lime,  "lime"  is 
called  the  base.    Sulphatic,  sul.fat'.ik,  adj. 
(-ate  denotes  a  salt  formed  from  an  acid  ending  in  -to.) 

Sulphide  [sul'.fide],  a  non-acid  compound  of  sulphur. 
(-ide  denotes  a  combination  with  oxygen  not  forming  an  acid). 

Sulphite  [sul'.fite],  a  salt  formed  by  sul'phurous  acid 
and  a  base.    In  Sulphite  of  soda,  "  soda"  is  the  base. 
(•*<«  denotes  a  salt  formed  from  an  acid  ending  in  -cms.) 

Sulphurate  [sul'.fu.rate],  belonging  to  sulphur,  to  im- 
pregnate or  combine  with  sulphur;    sul'phuntt-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  sul'phurat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Sulphuration,  sul'. fu. ray  ".shun,  the  act  of  dressing 
vith  sulphur,  the  process  of  bleaching  with  sulphur. 
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§  Sulphuret,  tul'.fu.ret,  a  compound  of  sulphur  with  an 
electro-positive  or  inflammable  body.     Sul'phurett-ed. 
(The  ores  of  Iron,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  are  sulphurets  of  iron,  &c.) 
Doubling  the  t  in  "sulphuretted"  and  "carburetted"  is  abnormal. 
Three  other  words  have  the  same  irregularity,  epauletted,  rivetted, 
and  toainscottcd.    "We  never  double  the  t  in  banqueted,  carpeted, 
closeted,  coroneted,  gantleted,  garreted,  htlmeted,  pos'seted,  &c. 

§  Sulphurous,  sui'./w.rws.     Sulphureous,  sul.fu.re'.us.    • 
Sul'phurous,  like  sulphur,  made  of  sulphur,  a  technical 
word  used  in  sulphurous  acid  meaning  an  acid  with 
less  oxygen  than  sulphu'ric  acid. 
Sulphu'reous,  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

The  sulphurous  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Harrogate,  and  Moffat 
(sulphureous ;  Latin  aqua  sulphurea). 

Others  from  the  wall  defend 
With  dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  firo 

(correct ;  Parad-ite  Lost  xi.  658). 
Stifled  with  the  sulphureous  fumes  of  burning  brimstone  (sulphurous). 

§  Sulpho-cyanogen,  sul'.fo-sy.an".o.djen,  a  compound  of 
sulphur  and  cyanogen ;  sulpho-cyanic  acid,  sul'.fo-sy.- 
iin'.lk...,  an  acid  found  in  saliva  and  in  the  seeds,  &c. 
of  cruciform  plants. 

Sulpho-sel,  a  double  sul'phuret.    (See  Sulphur  gait.) 
Bulpho.glyceric  acid,  sul'.fo-gli.see'.rik...,  an  acid  formed 

from  glycerine  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Sulpho-methylic  acid,  sul'.fo-me.rhi'.Rk...t  bisulphate  of 

oxide  of  methyl. 
Sulpho-naphthalio  acid,  stil',fo--naf.Tlial".ik...,  an  acid 

formed  from  naphthaline  and  sulphu'ric  acid. 
Sulpho-vinate,  siil'.fo-vi'.nate,  a  double  salt  formed  by 

the  combination  of  sulpho-vinic  acid  and  a  base,  as 

sulpho-vinate  of  6therole  (3  syl.)  or  heavy  oil  of  wine. 
Sulpho-vinic  acid,  sui'.fo-vin'Uk...,  an  acid  formed  by 

the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol. 

0  is  the  favourite  vinculum  in  English  compounds,  even  when  some 
other  letter  would  better  represent  the  last  radical  vowel :  as 
electro-biology,  politico-religious,  concavo-convex,  con-vexo-concave, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Franco-Prussian,  Osiro-goth,  Turco-Servian,  &C. 

Latin  sulphur,  sulphurous,  sulphurosus,  sulphuratus;  Old  English 
suejl  or  snecftl. 

Sultan,  fern,  sultana,  sitl'.tun,  sul.tdh'.nah,  sovereign  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Sulta'na  raisin  or  Sultanas,  sul.tdh'.- 
nahz,  a  line  variety  of  raisin  without  pips. 

Sul'tan-ship  (-ship,  office,  rank,  condition  of). 
"Sultan"  uied  to  be  called  soldan.    The  word  meant  "ruler." 
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Sul'try,  (super.)  sul'tri-est,  (camp,  not  in  use),  close  and  hot; 
sul'tri-ness,  Rule  xi.     (Old  English  swoleth,  swol  heat.) 

Sum  (in  Arithmetic).    Some,  sum,  a  small  portion. 
Sum,  the  amount  of  figures  added  together. 
Prod'uct,  the  amount  of  figures  multiplied  together. 
Quotient,  kwo'.shent,  the  answer  of  a  sum  in  division. 
To  sum  up,  to  add  up;  summed,  siimd;  summ'-ing  (R.  i.) 
Summary, ,plu.  summaries,  sum'.mu.nz,  an  abstract,  a  precis, 

concise;  Bum'mari-ly. 

Summation,  sum.may'.shun.    Consumma'tion. 
Summation,  an  aggregate,  a  summing  up. 
Consummation,  a  completion,  an  end. 
"  Slim,"  Old  English  somud  or  somod,  together ;  Latin  summa. 
"Some"  (a  portion),  Old  English  sum  or  som. 

Sumach,  shii'.mak,  a  flowering  shrub.     (German  sumach.) 

(This  is  one  of  the  few  words  having  ch  =  k  not  from  the  Greek.) 
Bum'mer,  one  of  the  seasons.     (In  Arch.)  the  first  stone  laid 
over  a  column  to  form  a  cross-vault,  a  horizontal  beam 
or  girder.    (The  architectural  word  ought  to  be  sumer.) 

After  the  usual  summer,  there  is  generally  a  second  period  of  sum- 
merly weather  late  in  the  autumn.  This  "second  summer"  ia 
called  by  various  names  :  as 

The  Indian  summer,  a  term  used  in  North  America. 

St  Martin's  summer,  so  called  from  St.  Martin's  day  (Nov.  10). 

All-Saints'  summer,  so  called  from  All-Saints'  day  (Xov.  1). 

All  Hallowen  summer.     "  AlMiallows,"  same  as  All-Saints. 

St.  Luke's  summer,  so  called  from  St.  Luke's  day  (Oct.  18). 

To  sum'mer,  to  p.iss  the  summer ;  summered,  siim'.m'rd ; 
sum'mer-ing.  Sum'mer-uoiise,  an  alcove  or  bower. 

Summer  solstice,  ...sm'.stis,  a  day  or  two  before  and  after 
June  22,  when  the  sun  obtains  its  highest  northern  point. 

Bres'-summer  (a  corruption  of  bret-sumer),  a  beam  over  a 
shop-window,  &c.  to  support  the  weight  above. 

Hiny  says  that  the  Germans  had  but  three  seasons,  Winter,  Spring, 

and  Summer,  and  we  have  no  native  word  for  autumn  (Latin). 
"Summer"  (a  season),  Old  Eng.  sumer  or  somor,  sumcrllc  summerly. 
"Summer"  (a  support),  Welsh  swmer  a  supporter,  v.  swmeru  to  prop 
up.    "  Bres-summer,"  "  bres,"  German  bret,  a  plank  or  beam. 

Summersault,  sum'.mer.solt,  a  jump  in  which  the  person  turns 
head  over  heels.   Also  sumersault,  somerset,  summerset. 
A  corruption  of  the  Old  French  smibre-sault,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  supra  saltus,  v.  satire  to  leap. 

Siim'mit,  the  tjp-top  or  highest  point;  suuimit-lesa. 
Latin  summlt[as],  summits  highest ;  French  sommet. 
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Summon,  sum'.mun.    Summons,  sum'.munz. 

Summon  (verb),  to  cite,  to  give  notice  to  appear. 
Summons  (noun),  the  notice  given  to  appear. 
Summoned,  sum'.miind  (not  sum'.munzd);    aummon-ing 

(not  summons -ing);  sum'mon-er. 

"Summons"  plu.  summonses.   The  «  of  "summons" is  not  the  plural 
particle,  but  the  -ce  of  the  Old  French  word  semonce,  v.  semoncer; 
Latin  submonitio,  snbmonens. 
Latin  sum-[aub]mdnere,  to  warn  one  privately,  to  summon. 

Sumpter,  siimp'.ter  [mule  or  horse],  one  to  carry  the  baggage. 
Sumpter-saddle,  a  pack-saddle. 
Latin  sumo  supine  sumptum,  to  take  or  carry. 
Sumptuary,  siimp'.tu.urnj,  relating  to  expenses,  regulating  the 

cost  of  living.    Sumptuary  laws. 
Sumptuous,   snmp'.tu.us,   costly,   most    bountiful;    Bumr-- 

tuous-ly,  sumptuous-ness. 

Latin  sumpiuarius  (lex  sumptuariaj,  sumptuosus,  sumpiiis  expense. 
Sun,  the  orb  of  day.     Son,  sun,  a  male  child,  (Old  Eng.  sunu.) 
To  sun,  to  bnsk  in  the  sun,  to  expose  to  the  suu ;  sunned, 

sflnd;  sunn'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Sunn'-y,  (comp.)  sunn'i-er,  (super.)  sunn'i-est,  sunn'i-ly, 

sunn'i-ness  (Rule  xi.) ;  sun'-like ;  sun' -less. 
Sun'-heam,  -beem;  sun'-burnt.     Sun'-dial. 
Sun'-down,    sunset.      Sun'-fish.      Sun'-flower,   so    called 

because  it  resembles  a  picture  sun. 

It  i.5  quite  an  error  to  suppose  it  receives  its  name  from  turning  to- 
wards the  sun.  It  is  not  a  "tournesol,"  which  is  heliotrope,  but 
lielianthus,  sun[like]  flower. 

Sun'.rise,  -rtze :  sun-rising,  -rl'.zing.  Sun'-set,  sun-sett- 
ing. Sun'-shine,  sun-shi'ny.  Sun'-stone. 

Sun'-stroke,  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  medulla  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Sun'-ward,  adj.;  siin'_  wards,  adv. 

Sun  of  righteousness,  -ri'.te .its. ness,  Jesus  Christ. 

Under  the  sun,  in  this  world.     • 

Sun  and  plan'et  wheels,  a  contrivance  for  converting  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine  into 
rotatory  motion. 
"  Sun,"  Old  English  swnue  or  sun,  sun-bedm;  sunlic,  sunny ;  sun-set  or 

tmn-setl,  sun-set ;  siin-scin,  sun-shine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  "sun-set"  is  sun-settling  not  sun  sitting.  " The 
sun  sets  in  the  west,"  i.e.  the  sun  settles  in  the  west,  not  sits  in  the 
west.  In  the  phrase  "  the  sun  sits  on  yonder  hill  before  it  sets  or 
sinks  from  sight,"  the  meaning  is  not  that  it  settles  on  the  hill 
before  it  settles  in  the  western  horizon,  but  that  it  rests  awhile  on 
the  hills  before  it  finally  settles  down. 

Sun'day,  the  first  day  of  the  week  dedicated  to  the  sun. 
Old  English  sunnan-dceg,  the  Sun's  day,  Sunday. 
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Snn'der,  to  separate;    sundered,  eun'.derd;    sun'der-ing;    in 

sunder  or  asunder  (a,  adverbial  prefix),  iu  two  parts. 
Sun'dry  (adj.),  divers,  several.    Sundries,  sun'.drtz  (noun), 

odds  and  ends,  articles  of  several  sorts. 
Old  Eng.  sundr[ian],  to  sunder ;  sunder,  divers ;  sundrig,  sundry. 
Sunnite,  sun'.nite,  an  orthodox  Moslem  or  one  who  deems  the 
Sunna  (or  hook  of  traditions)  of  equal  authority  to  the 
Koran.     Shiite,  shi'.ite,  a  heterodox  Moslem  or  one  who 
rejects  the  authority  of  the  Sunna. 

Sunniah,  sun'.ni.ah,  a  heliever  in  the  Sunna.   Sunnier  (v.s.) 
The  Persians  are  shiites,  the  Turks  sunnites.    (See  Shlites.) 
Sup-,  for  sub,  before  verbs,  &c.  beginning  with  p.    (See  p.  1233.) 

Sup,  a  small  draught,  a  sip,  to   take  a  sup,  to  eat  supper; 
supped,  supt;    supp'-ing;    supp'er,  the  evening  meal; 
supper-less.     The  Lord's  Supper,  the  eucharist. 
To  sup  up,  to  drink  up,  to  draw  up  with  the  mouth. 
Old  English  sup[an]  or  supp[an\,  past  seap,  past  part,  sopen. 
Super-,  su'.per-  (Latin  prefix),  over,  above,  in  excess. 

(In  Chem.)  prefixed  to  a  salt  containing  an  excess  of 
the  acid  (=  bi). 

Super-able,  su'.per.a.b'l,  that  may  be  overcome ;  su'perably, 

su'perable-ness.    (Latin  superabilis.) 
Su'per-abound',  to  be  overabundant,  to   prevail;   super- 

abound'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  superabound'-ing,  -abound'ing-ly. 
Super-abun'dant,  superabun'dant-ly,  superabun'dance. 
Latin  superabundantia,  super-abundare. 
Su'per-add',  to  add  more ;  superadd'-ed,  superadd'-ing. 

Superaddition,  su'.per-ad.dish'.un. 
Latin  s&ptraddUio  ;  super-addfre,  to  add  over-and-above. 
Super-angelic,  su'.per-an.djel'.lk,  having  a  nature  more 

exalted  than  that  of  angels.     (Latin  angelicus.) 
Super-annuate,  su.poar-an'.nu.ate,  to  allow  a  pension  for 

service  when  old  age  or  infirmity  disqualifies  a  person  for 

work ;  su'peran"nuat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  su'peran"nuat-ing. 

Superannuation,  su'.per-an'.nu.a".shiin. 
Latin  super  annus,  [the  work  required]  too  much  for  one's  years. 
Superb,  su.pcrb',  splendid,  magnificent;  superb'-ly,  superb'- 

ness.     (Latin  superbus,  Greek  huper-bios.) 
Superb  means  possessed  of  overwhelming  physical  force  or  vital 

power,  virep  ]3t6s  or  flla.    This  idea  quite  coincides  with  that  of 

vir  a  hero,  from  vis  strength. 

Su'per-car'go,  plu.  -cargoes,  a  person  in  a  merchant-ship 
to  manage  the  sales  and  purchases  of  the  cargo. 
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Super-ciliary,  su'.per-sn".l.a.ry.  above  the  eyebrows. 
Super-cilious,   -sU".i,us,  disdainful,  haughty;    supercil- 
ious-ness, superciliouB-ly.     (Latin  supercilioaus.) 
"Supercilious"  moans  "lifting  up  the  eyebrows'"  with  disdain. 
Super-dom'inant,  (in  Mus.)  the  note  above  the  dominant  or 
fil'th  note  of  a  scale.    The  sub-dominant  is  the  fourth 
note,  and  the  super-dominant  the  sixth  note  ascending 
or  descending.     Thus : 

suft-D.   Dom.   sup.-T>. 

1    .    2    .    3    .    iv.    .    V.    .    vt.    .    7    .    8    .    Ascending. 
8    .    7    .  vr.  .    V.     .      4     .      3.2.1.    Descending. 

s«p.-D.  Dom. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  subdom.  of  the  ascending  scale  is 
the  dom.  of  the  descending,  and  izi  both  cases  the  super-dom.  is 
the  6th  note,  or  one  above  the  dom. 

Super-em'inent,  exceedingly  eminent,  surpassingly  excel- 
]ent;  supereminent-ly.  Superem'inence  (5  syl.) 

Latin  niptrem-'inentia,  stipgreminens  gen.  stipe'reminentii :  super 
e-mtmeol.maneo],  to  remain-over  [others]  in  a  superlative  degree. 

Super-erogation,  su'.per-er'ro.gay".shfin,  the  performance 
of   more    than    is    required,    a    supernumerary    deed ; 
supererogatory,  su'.per-e.rog".ut'ry,  adj. 
Latin  s&pe'rerogatio,  s&pe'rerogaidrius. 

Su'per-ex'cellent,  unusually  good.   Super-ex'cellence  (5  syl.) 
Latin  super  excellent  genitive  excellentis,  excellenlia. 
Super-ficial,  sii'.pcr-jish".ul,  surface  excellence,  showy  but 
not  profound,  pertaining  to  surfaces,  as  superficial  mea- 
sures ;  superficial -ly,  superficial-ness. 
Superficiality,  su.per.fisli'J.uU'.i.ty. 
Superficies  (sing,  and  plu.),  sil'.per-fish".i.eze,  a  surface. 
Latin  sitpe)-fkies  (i.e.,  wper  fanes,  above  the  lace  or  surface); 
Italian  svperjiciale,  svperjicialita ;  French  tupcrjkiel. 

Su'per-fme'   (3    syl.),  very   fine   or   excellent.      Superfine 

cloth,  cloth  of  superior  fineness.     "Superfine  '  applied 

to  wine  unusually  excellent.     Superfine'-ness. 
Low  Latin  finis  fine,  v.  findre  to  fine  or  refine,  with  super. 
Super-fluous,  su.pcr'.Jlu.iis,  redundant,  needless,  more  than 

is  required;  super'fluous-ly,  superfluous-ness. 

Superfluity,  plu.  superfluities,  su'.per.flu".l.t~tz. 
Latin  s&perjluttas,  siiperfluus;  super-j'uo,  to  flow  over. 
Super-human,  su' .pcr-you" .man,  beyond  Avhat  is  human, 

extraordinary,  divine.     (Latin  super  humanus.) 
Super-impose,  su'.pcr-im.puze",  to  lay  on  the  top  of  some- 

thing;  superimposed'  (i  syl.),  superimpGs'-ing. 

Superimposition,  su '.per-im' '.po.zish" '.««. 
Latin  sApMmpdsttus;  super  im[in\pono,  to  place-on  a  top. 
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Super-incum'bent,  resting  or  pressing  on  something  else. 
Latin  super  incwribens  gen.  -bentis;  incumbo,  to  lie-on  atop. 
Su'per-induce'  (4  syl.),  to  introduce  morally,  as  to  superin- 
duce new  desires ;  su'perinduced'  (4  syl.);  superinduc-ing 

(Kule  xix.),  su'.per-in.du".sing. 

Stiperind.Tice.ment,  su'.per.in.duce''.ment. 

Superinduction,  su\per,in.duk".slwn . 
Latin  superind-uctio  ;  super  in-duco,  to  bring-in  over  and  above. 
Super-intend',  to  direct,  to  have  .the  oversight  and  charge 

of;  su'perintend"-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  su'perintend"-ing. 

Superintend'ent  (not  -tcndant,  not  1st,  Lat.  conjugation). 

Superintendence,      su'.per.in.ten".  dense,      supervision ; 

superintendency,  su'.per.in.ten".den.srj. 
Latin  super  inlendens  genitive  intendentis;   French  surintendaut, 

surintendance  (wrong). 

Superior,  su.pe' .rf.or,  better,  more  excellent,  preferable,  one 
of  higher  rank,  one  of  greater  attainments,  &c. 
Superiors,  (in  Printing')  marks  above  the  type  for  refer- 
ences: as  man*,  man*,  &c. 
Superior  planets,  planets  further  from  the  siin  than  our 

earth.     Those  nearer  the  sun  are  inferior  planets. 
The  SUPERIOR  planets  are  Mars,  [the  Asteroids],  Ju'piter,  Sal'urn, 
U'ranus.  Nep'tune.    The  INFERIOR  are  Ve'nus  and  Mer'cury. 

Superiority,  su.pe',rl.or"ri.ty.  pre-eminence. 
Latin  s&p&rior;  French  suptSrioriM,  super  inir. 
If  the  u  in  "honour,"  "valour,"  &c.  is  retained  to  ihow  that  we 

have  borrowed  them  from  the  French,  then  superior  ought  for  the 

same  reason  to  be  spelt  superiour. 

Super-lative,  su.per'.lu.tiv,  most  eminent;   (in  Gram.}  the 
highest  degree  of  comparison,  a  word  in  the  superlative 
degree;  super'lative-ly,  superlative-ness. 
Latin  superlatrt,vus:  super  fero  supine  latum,  to  bear  above. 
Super-lu'nar,  above  the  moon,  not  earthly. 
Latin  super  luna,,  above  the  moon,  •lundlis. 
Super-raun'dane  (4  syl.),  above  the  world,  not  earthly. 
Latin  super  mundus  abova  the  world,  super  mundamis. 
Super-naculuin,  su'.per-nali"ltu.liim,  the   very  best  wine, 
entirely.    To  drink  supernaculum,  to  leave  no  heel-taps. 
Latin  super,  Old  English  nnrpt  (Latin  uwjuis),  a  man's  nail. 
The  French  say  of  first-class  wine,  it  is  fit  (fain  nibis  svr  Tongle), 
meaning  it  is  so  good  that  what  is  left  would  only  make  a  ruby- 
drop  on  the  nail.    It  was  an  old  drinking  custom  to  insist  on  "  no 
heel-taps,"  and  any  drinker  might  be  commanded  to  empty  the 
residue  of  his  glass  on  his  thumb-nail.     If  the  wins  rolled  off  it 
was  a  heel-tap,  and  a  penalty  was  demanded. 

Super'nal,  celestial ;  super'nal-ly.     (Latin  supernas.) 
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Super-na'tant,  swimming  or  floating  on  the  surface. 

Supernatation,  su'.per.na.tay".shnn. 
Latin  supernatare,  to  swim  or  float  on  the  surface. 
Super-natural,  su' .per^nutf' .u.ral,  not  according  to  the  laws 

of  nature,  miraculous ;  supernat'ural-ly. 
Supernatural-ism.     Rational-ism. 

Supernaturalism,  the  doctrine  that  the  knowledge  of 
God,  revelation,  and  miracles  are  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  common  laws  of  nature. 

nationalism,  the  doctrine  that 'the  Bible  and  even  mira- 
cles are  to  be  tested  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  what- 
ever is  antagonistic  to  those  laws  is  unworthy  of  belief. 
Supernatural-ist,  one  who  believes  in  Supernaturalism. 
llational-ist,  one  who  believes  in  rationalism. 
German  Supernaturalism,  supernaturalist ;  rationalist,  &c. 
Super-numerary,  plu.  supernumeraries  (Rule  xliv.),  -nu'.- 

me.ra.riz,  extra  "hands";  supernumerary,  adj. 
Latin  super •numerarii,  extra  soldiers  beyond  the  full  complement. 
Super-phosphate,  su'.per-fos'.fate,  a  substance  containing 
the  greatest  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  which  can  com- 
bine with  the  base  named:  as  superphosphate  of  lime,  i.e. 
the  base  [lime]  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid. 
(Super-  prefixed  to  a  salt  means  "containing  an  excess  of  the  acid.") 
Super-pose,  su'.per.pdze',  to  lay  on  the  top,  as  one  stratum 
is  superposed  on  another;  au'perposed"  (3  syl.);  super- 
pos-ing  (Rule  xix.),  su'. per. pO". zing. 
Superposition,  su'.per.po.zish".un,  (in  Geol.)  the  order  in 
which  strata,  &c.  are  piled  together. 

Latin  superpOsltut ;  sniper  pono,  to  place  above  [another]. 
Super-roy'al,  a  large  sheet  of  paper  (27  in.  by  l!)  in ) 
Super-salt,  a  salt  in  which  the  acid  is  in  excess  of  the  base. 
Subsalt,  a  salt  in  which  the  base  is  in  excess  of  the  acid. 
Thus  "bin-oxalate  of  potassa"  is  a  supersalt  in  which  the  oxalic 

acid  is  double  the  potassa ;  so  "  bi-sulphate  of  potassa,"  &c. 
Sxiper-saturate,  -sat'.u.rate,  to  saturate  to  excess;  super. 
Bat'urat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  supersat'urat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Supersaturation,  su'.per.sut'.u.ray".sliun. 

Latin  super  s&t&ratio,  saturare  (sdtur,  full  of  food). 
Su'per-scrlbe'  (3  syl.),  to  write,  engrave,  or  print  on  the  top, 
to  write  one's  name  outside  of  a  letter;  su'perscrlbed" 
(.'$  syl.),  Bu'per8crib"-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Superscription,  su'. per. skrip". shiin,  the  impression  of  let- 
ters, &c.  on  coins,  the  legend  of  coins. 
Sub'scribe',  subscription.     (See  Subscribe.) 
Latin  super scriptio,  superscriptus,  tuper-scribo. 
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Supersede  (-sede  with  «-  not  c-),  *«'. per. seed',  to  set  aside, 
to  oust;  supersed'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  supersed'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Supersedeas,  su'.pcr.see".d$.as,  an  order  in  law  to  suspend 
proceedings,  &c. 

Latin  super-sedeo,  to  sit  upon,  to  sit  over  one.  This  verb  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  eleven  verbs  from  cedo,  to  go  :  as 
proceed,  precede;  exceed,  recede;  succeed,  secede,  accede,  &c. 

Super-stition,  su'.per.stish".un,  religious  credulity,  the  caput 
mortuum  of  religion ;  superstitious,  su'.per.stish"  us ; 
superstitious-ly,  superstitious-ness. 

Latin  superstt tio,  superstttiosus  (supcrsto,  to  suryive). 
Those  who  escaped  in  battle  were  called  by  the  .Romans  super- 
states, and  superstition  is  that  religious  awe  and  veneration  for 
externals  which  survives  and  expands  when  the  "simplicity  of 
faith  "  has  given  way. 

Super-stratum,  plu.  -strata,  su'.pcr-stra".tah,  a  stratum 

lying  above  something  else. 
Super-structure,  sil'.per-struk'.tchur,  an  edifice  from  the 

foundation  upwards ;  superstructive,  su'.per,struk".tiv. 

French  superstructure;  Latin  super struo  supine  -structum. 
Super- terrestrial,  -terres".tri.al  (not  -ter.res'.tshal),  being 

above  all  earthly  matters.     (Latin  terra.) 
Super-tonic,  su'.per-tSn'.ik,  (in  Music)  the  note  above  the 

tonic  or  key-note.      Sub-tonic,   a  semitone  below  the 

octave  note  of  a  scale :  thus 

Ton.    Sup.  T.  Sub  T.         Ton. 

G         a         b         c         d         e         ff  sharp         Q 

Super-vene,  sil.per.veen",  to  happen  to,  to  come  in  succes- 
sion ;  su'pervened"  (3  syl.),  superven'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Superve'nient.     Supervention,  su'. per. ven". shun. 
Latin  superventus,  super-venio  to  come  upon  one  (as  ulcus  ulctri 
supervgnit,  sore  succeeds  to  sore). 

Super-vise,   su'.per.vize",  to   oversee,   to   superintend,   to 
examine  by  inspection ;  supervised'  (3  syl.) ;  supervis-ing 
(Rule  xix.),  su'. per. vi". zing ;  supervis'-al. 
Supervision,  su' .per.vizh" .un ;  supervis'-or  (R.  xxxvii.); 
supervisory,  su'.per.vl"zo.ry,  adj. 
Latin  super  video  supine  vlsum,  to  over-see. 
Supine,  (noun)  su'.pine,  (adj.)  su.pine'  (Rule  1.) 

Su'pine,  part  of  a  Latin  verb.     (There  are  two  supines,  one 
which  ends  in  -um,  and  one  which  ends  in  -u.) 
The  supine  in  -um  _follows  a  verb  of  motion  :  as  abiit  visum  (he 
is  gone  to  look  into  the  matter).    The  supine  in  -u  follows 
nouns  and  adjectives,  and  has  a  passive  force :   as  difficile 
dictu  (hard  to  be  described),  facile  dictu  (easy  to  be  told). 
Supine',  indolent,  indifferent,  lying  on  one's  back,  lying 
with  the  face  upwards ;  supine'- ly,  supine'-ness. 
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Supinate,  su.pi'.ndte  (in  Sot.),  drooping  from  exposure  to 
the  Bun ;  supination,  su'.pi.nay".shun. 

Supinator,  su'.pl.na.tor,  a  muscle  to  turn  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards.  Pronator,  pro'.na.tor,  a  muscle  to 
turn  the  palm  downwards.  (Med.  Lat.  pronare.) 

"  Supine  "  (of  a  verb),  stiplnum,  (almost  obsolete).  It  will  hardly 
be  credited  that  there  are  not  300  supines  in  the  whole  Latin 
language.  A  list  is  given  in  Johnson's  Gram.  Com.  p.  388. 

"Supine"  (with  the  face  upwards),  suyinus,  Greek  h&ptitis. 

Sup-plant',  to  oust,  to  take  the  place  of  another  in  an  underhand 
way ;  supplant'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  supplant' -ing,  supplant'-er. 
Latin  supplantdre,  to  trip  up  the  heels  fplantd  pfdisj. 
Supple,  sup'.p'l.    Subtle,  Suttle  (both  sut.t'l).    Subtile,  sub'.t'l. 
Supple,  flexible,  pliant.    (French  souple.    See  Subtle.) 
Subtle  [sut't'l],  artful.     (Latin  subtllig.) 
Suttle,  net  weight.    (Latin  subtilis.) 
Subtile  [sub'.t'l],  fine,  thin.    (Latin  subtilis  ) 
Supplement.     Complement.     Compliment. 

Supplement,  sup'.ple.ment,  an  addition  to  a  book  carrying 
on   the   same   subject  or   supplying  additional  matter. 
The  supplement  of  a  newspaper,  an  extra  sheet.     (In 
Math.)  the  difference  between  an  arc  or  angle  and  180°. 
Two  arcs  or  angles  together-equal-to  180°  are  the  supplements  of 
each  other.    If  one  angle  is  known,  its  supplement  may  be 
easily  found  by  subtracting  the  known  angle  from  180". 

Complement  (in  Math.)    The  difference  between  an  arc  or 
angle  and  90".     (90°  is  a  quadrant,  180*  a  semicircle.) 
This  word  is  very  often,  for  distinction  sake,  pronounced  Mm.- 
ple'.ment.    If  called  kdm'.pK.ment  the  e  of  the  second  syllablo 
should  be  made  distinct. 

Compliment,  knm'.ptt.ment,  an  expression  of  courtesy. 
To  sup'plement,  sup'plement-ed,  sup'plement-ing,  sup'- 
plement"-ul,  sup'plement"al-ly,  sup'plement"-ary. 

"Supplement,"  Latin  supplementum,  sup-[s\ib]pleo  to  fill  up. 

"Complement,"  Latin  complementum,  con-[c\im]pleo  to  complete. 

"  Compliment,"  Fr.  compliment,  i.e.  complete  observance  of  civilities. 

Suppliant,  sup'.pltunt,  a  humble  petitioner,  entreating,  suppli- 
cating ;  sup'pliant-ly.     Supplicant,  sup'.pK.cant. 

Supplicate,  stip'.pli.kate,  to  petition  earnestly  but  humbly; 
sup'plicat-ed  (llule  xxxvi.),  sup'plicat-ing  (Eule  six.), 
sup'plicating-ly.  Supplicatory,  sup'.pli.kd.t'ry. 

Supplication,  siip'.pti.kay".shun,  humble  petition. 
Latin  suppltcdtio,  suppllcdre  supine  suppttcdtum ;  Fr.  suppliante, 
sub  plico  to  fold  [the  hands]  under  [the  knees].    When  Thetis  en- 
treated Zeus  to  honour  Achilles  she  "clasped  his  knees  with  her 
left  hand  and  held  his  beard  with  her  right"  (Horn.  II,  i.  600). 
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Supply',  plu.  supplies,  siip.plize',  stores,  relief  of  wants,  suffi- 
ciency of  things  for  use.     To  supply,  supplies  (Rule  xi.) ; 
supplied,  sup.pllde';  supply' -ing,  suppli'-er. 
Latin  sup-[s\ib]plcre,  to  fill  up,  to  fill  what  is  deficient. 

Support',  sustenance,  food,  a  prop,  an  upholder,  to  sustain,  to 
hold  up,  to  provide  for,  to  nourish;    support'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  support'-ing,  support'-er. 
Support'-able,  support'atale-ness,  support'ably. 
Latin  sup-[snti]portdre,  to  carry  by  upholding  the  base,  as  a  pedestal 
supports  an  image. 

Suppose,  sup.poze',  to  conjecture,  to  assume  data,  to  imagine ; 
supposed'  (2  syl.);  suppos-ing  (Rule  xix.),  sup. pu'. zing ; 
suppos-er,  sup.po'jier.  Supposable,  siip.pv'.zii.b'l. 

Supreme,  su.preem',  highest,  holding  the  highest  place,  auto- 

cratic;  supreme'-ly.     Supremacy,  su.prfiu'.a.sy. 
Latin  supremus  (for  superrimus).    Superus,  (comp.) superior,  (super,) 
supemmwi  (contracted  into  supremus)  highest. 

Stir-  (French  contraction  of  super),  over,  above,  beyond. 

Sur'-base  (2  syl.),  a  cornice  or  moulding  above  the  base. 
French  surbaisst,  sur  la  base,  above  the  base. 
Sur-charge,  (noun)  sur'.tcharge,  (verb)  sur.tcharge'. 
Sur' charge,  an  overcharge.     Surcharge',  to   overload,  to 
overcharge,  to  overstock,  to  exaggerate;  sur-charged'  (2 
syl.),  surcharg'-ing  (Rule  xix.)     (French  surcharger  ) 
Sur-cingle,  sur'. sing  g'l,  a  girth  which  passes  over  the  saddle 
or  saddle-cloth  to  bind  it  on  the  horse's  back;  surcingled, 
surging g'ld,  girt  with  a  surcingle. 

A  hybrid :  French  sur,  Latin  cingulum,  an  over-belt. 
Sur-coat,  -kote,  a  short  over-coat.    (French  sur  cotte.) 
Surd,   a  quantity   in  algebra  which  cannot  be  expressed  by 
rational  numbers,  as  V2,  &c.     (Latin  surdus,  deaf.) 

Sure,  shure,  certain,  firm,  certainly,  without  doubt;  sure'-ly. 

Sure-tyt  plu.  sureties,  shure'.ty,  plu    shure'.tiz,   security 
against  loss,  a  bail ;  surety -ship  (-ship,  office,  condition  of.) 

To  be  sure,  certainly,  without  doubt,  to  be  certain. 

To  make  sure,' to  make  fast  or  secure,  to  remove  doubts. 

French  s&r,  swrete;  Latin  securus,  safe,  secure;  seeurUas. 
Surf.    Spray.    Spoon-drift.    Foam,  fdme.    Froth. 

Surf,  the  foam  of  billows  breaking  on  the  shore. 

Spray,  sprinklings  from  billows  tossed  about  in  all  direc. 
tious  but  not  drifted  like  spoon-drift. 
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Spoon-drift,  water  swept  by  the  wind  from  the  top  of  the 

waves  and  driven  along  the  sea  like  a  cloud  of  dusf. 
Foam,  white  froth  produced  by  the  agitation  of  large  bodies 
of  water,  as  the  foam  of  a  cataract,  the  foam  of  agitated 
waves,  also  the  foam  of  a  horse's  mouth,  of  a  mad  dog, 
of  a  raving  madman,  <fcc.     (Old  English /am.) 
Froth,  the  "  head  "  of  alcoholic  beverages.     (Greek  aphros.) 
Foam  is  the  result  of  agitation,  froth  arises  from  the  escape  of 

carbonic  acid  gas,  suddenly  liberated. 
"Surf,"  contraction  of  surface,  spray  from  the  surface. 
"  Spray,"  from  the  Old  English  v.  sprceng[an]  to  sprinkle. 
"  Spoon-drift,"  corruption  of  spume-drift,  drift  of  foam  or  spume. 

Surface,  sur'.fase,  the  superficies,  the  outside,  the  upper  soil  of 

the  earth,  the  length  and  breadth  of  anything. 
French  surface;  Latin  supcrfWes[t&cles],  the  outside  face. 

Surfeit,  sur'.fit,  satiety,  excess,  to  eat  or  drink  to  satiety,  to 

clog;  sur'feit-ed,  sur'feit-ing,  sur'feit-er. 
French  surfait,  over-done ;  Latin  super  facius. 

Surge  (1  syl.),  a  great  rolling  billow  or  swell  of  -water,  to* swell, 
to  rise  high  and  roll  as  a  billow,  to  slip. back;  surged 
(1  syl.),  surg'-ing,  surg'-y,  surge'-less;  surge'-beaten, 
-beei"n.  (Latin  suryere,  to  rise.) 

Surgeon,  sur'.djun,  a  medical  man  not  a  physician. 

Sur'gery,  the  medical  practice  of  a  surgeon,  the  drug-room 

of  a  surgeon,  a  room  whore  a  surgeon  sees  patients. 
Surgical,  sur'.dji.kul;  surgical-ly. 

Latin  chirurgws,  chirurg.lcus  ;  (Greek  cheir-ourgia,  cheir-mirgos,  [a 
medical  man  who  does  the]  hand-work  or  operations) ;  French 
cliirunjicn,  chirurgi-e,  chimrgical,  chirurgique. 

Onr  series  of  words  are  senseless  contractions  from  the  French,  but 
surgeon  is  itself  a  French  word  meaning  a  sucker.  Even  accepting 
"surgeon"  as  a  vocal  representative  of  chirurgien,  "surgery"  is 
very  objectionable.  Mercer-y  is  from  "mercer,"  confectioner- ij 
froni  "confectioner,"  grorer-y  from  "grocer,"  milliner-y  froiii 
"milliner,"  ironirurtiger-y  from  "ironmonger,"  &c.,  so  surger-y 
should  point  to "surger."  On  the  other  hand,  "mason"  makes 
wason-ry  not  masory,  "deacon"  makes  deacon-ry  not  deacory, 
"  falcon"  makes  falcon-ru  not  falrory,  "  pigeon"  makes  pigeon-ry 
not  pigery,  &c.  "Surgical"  is  all  very  well  if  we  take  it  inde- 
pendent of  "surgeon,"  but  it  is  not  a  normal  adj.  of  that  word. 

Surloin.     (See  Sirloin.) 

Surly,  (comp.)  sur'li-er,  (super.)  sur'li-est,  gruft,  morose; 
sur'li-ly(R  xi.),sur'li-ness.  (O.E.silr,aowc;  siirlic, surly.) 

Sur-mise,  surmize',  to  suppose,  to  imagine,  to  suspect;    sur- 
mised  (2    syl.);    Bunnis-ing    (Kule   xix.),  8ur.mi'.zin<j ; 
surmis-er,  sur.mi'jter.     (Norman  surmys,  sur  mittre.) 
Latin  super  mittire  supine  mi?««m,  to  send  above.    To  surmise  is  to 
express  &  floating  thought,  one  that  "rises  to  the  surface." 
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Bur-mount',  to  overcome ;  surmount'-ed  (K.  xxxvi.),  surmount'- 
ing,  surmount' -er,  surmount' -able,  surmount'able-ness, 
surmount'-ably. 

Fr.  surmonter,  turmontable  (Lat.  super  montem,  over  the  mountain). 
Sur-mullet,  sur.mul' .let.    Sur-mulot,  sur'.mu.lot. 

Surmullet,  the  red  mullet.    (Fr.  surmulet,  Lat.  mullus,) 
Surmulot,  the  Norway  rat.    (French  surmulot) 
Surname  (not  sir-name),  noun  sur'.name,  verb  surname'. 

Sur'name,  the  family  name.  Christian  name,  Jcris'.tVan..., 
the  personal  name  of  each  individual  given  at  baptism 
or  "  christening."  Surnamed';  surnam-ing,  sur.na.ming. 
The  word  does  not  mean  the  sire-name,  but  the  additional  name  or 
rather  the  over-name,  the  name  written  over  the  Christian  or  per- 
sonal name.  Surnames  are  not  traced  further  back  than  to  the 
10th  century.  (French  surnom,  v.  surnomer.) 

Bur-pass',  to  excel,  to  go  beyond ;  surpassed,  sur.past';  surpass'- 

ing,  surpass'ing-ly,  surpass'-er,  surpass'-able. 
Fr.  surpasser;  Lat.  passus  a  pace,  v.  pando  sup.  passum  to  stride. 
Surplice,  sur'.pKs.    Surplus,  sur'.plus. 

Surplice,  a  white  robe  worn  by  clergymen  and  others  on 
ecclesiastical  occasions;  surpliced,  sur'.pKst,  dressed  in 
a  surplice ;  aurplic-ing,  sur'.plis.ing. 
Surplus,  the  excess  over ;  surplusage,  sur'.plus  sage. 
"Surplice,"  Fr.  surplis;  Lat.  super  pelKctum,  over  the  fur-robe  or 

bachelor's  ordinary  dress,  anciently  made  of  sheep-skin. 
"Surplus,"  'Si.swplus;  Lat  superplus,  the  excess  which  remains  over. 

Bur-prise,  sur-prlze',  a  wonder,  an  astonishment,  an  unexpected 
event,  to  surprise;  surprised'  (2  syl.);  surpris-ing  (R.  xix.), 
sur.pri'.zing ;  surpri'sing-ly ;  surpris-er,  sur.pri'.zer. 

Fr.  surprise,  v.  surprendre  to  take  unawares ;  Lat.  super  prehend&re. 
Sur-ren'der,  a  cession,  a  giving  over  further  contest,  to  deliver 
up  [oneself],  to  resign  something,  to  yield ;  surrendered, 
sur.ren' .derd ;  surren'der-ing,  surreu'der-er. 

Surren'der-or'.     Surren'deree'  (in  Law).    Surren'dry. 
Surrenderor,  one  who  gives  up  an  estate  to  his  "lord." 
Surrenderee,  one  tc  whom  an  estate  is  surrendered. 

French  sur  rendre,  to  render  over,  probably  an  English  blunder  for 
sewndre.    The  use  of  up  after  "surrender"  is  redundant. 

Sur-reptitious    (not    sumiptitious),    sur'rep.tish" ,iis,    stealthy, 

without  authority,  fraudulent;  surreptitious-ly. 
Latin  surreptttius,  sur-[Bub]rep£re  supine  reptum,  to  creep  under. 

Surrogate,  sur'ro.gate,  an  officer  authorised  to  issue  marriage 
licences,  the  deputy  of  a  bishop,  chancellor,  or  judge,  &c.; 
surrogate-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 
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Surrogation,  -ro.gay" '.s/mu.     Surroga'tum  (in  Scotch  law). 
Latin  surroyatio,  surrogdtus,  sur-[su.b]rogdre ;  French  subrogation. 

Snr-round',  to  encompass ;  eurround'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  Burrouud'- 

ing.     Surroundings,  concomitant  circumstances. 
A  blunder  for  cir-round,  Latin  drcum  rotundo  to  pile  up  all  round. 
Sur-tout,  snr.too'  (French),  a  frock-coat.    Properly  an  over-all. 
Sur-veillanoe,  sur.vd'.ydhnce  (French),  oversight,  watch. 
Sur.vey,  (noun)  survey,  (verb)  sur.vey'  (Rule  1.) 

Sur'vey,  a  view,  an  inspection,  a  careful  examination  of  a 

district,  <tc.,  with  a  view  of  determining  distances,  &c. 
Survey',  to  overlook,  to  inspect,  to  measure  [land],   to 
inspect    a    district,   &c.,   to   determine    distances,   &c.; 
surveyed'  (2  syl.),  survey'-ing  (Rule  xiii.) 
Survey'-or,  survey'or-ship  (-ship,  office  or  vocation  of). 

Land'-surveyor,  land'-surveying. 

Surveyor-general,  plu.  surveyor-generals  (not  surveyors- 
general),  surveyor  of  crown  parks,  &c. 
French  surveiller;  Latin  super-vidert,  to  over-see. 

Sur-vlve'  (2  syl.),  to  out-live,  to  remain  alive ;  survived'  (2  syl.), 
survlv'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  aurvlv'-al,  survlv'-or ;  survivor- 
ship, the  right  of  a  survivor  to  property  so  devised. 
Fr.  survivre;  Lat.  super  vivo,  to  lire  beyond  or  outlive  [the  others]. 

SUB-  for  sub  (Latin  prefix  to  verbs,  &c.,  beginning  with  c,  s,p,  t). 

(We  have  only  one  example  of  each :  tus-ceptible,  su[$]spect,  sus- 
pend, and  sus-taiu.) 

Sus-ceptible,  -sep'.ti.b'l,  liable  to  take  [cold],  easily  moved 
by  passion  or  influence,  impressible;  suscep'tible-ness, 
suscep'tibly ;  susceptive,  sus.sep'.tw. 

Susceptibility,  plu.  susceptibilities,  sus.&ep'.tiMl".r.tiz. 

(This  Is  the  only  word  with  sus  for  sub  before  -c.    There  are  14  or  15 

belonging  to  nomenclature  with  sub-  before  -c :  as  aub-carburetted, 

»u,b-cartUaginou»,  sub-caudal,  tub-class,  sub-clavian,  sub-columnar, 

sub-committee,  sub-conical,  sub-contract,  sub-oontrary,  &o. 

"Susceptible,"  Fr.  susceptible;  sws[gub]rfp£re[cap6re]  supine  -ceptum. 

Suspect,  (noun)  sus'.pekt,  (verb)  sus.pektf  (Rule  1.) 

Sw'pect,  a  person  suspected  [of  some  political  offence]. 
Suspect',  to  think  one  guilty ;  suspect'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
Buspect'ed-ly,  suspect'ed-ness,  8uspect'-ingv  suspect-er, 
Buspect'-able,  suspect'-ful. 

Suspicion,  sus.pish'.iin,  doubt,  mistrust,  incredulity. 

Suspicious,  sus.pish'.us ;  suspicious-ly,  suspicious-ness. 
(This  is  the  only  word  with  SMS-  for  sub-  before  -s.   It  will  be  observed 
that  the  second  s  Is  absorbed  in  the  first :  sus-spect,  sus-spicion, 
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written  with  only  one  *.  There  are  18  words  with  #ub  before  s,  10 
of  which  belong  to  nomenclature,  and  8  are  general :  as  sub-scribe, 
sub-sequent,  sub-serve,  sub-side,  sub-sidiary,  sub-sist,  sub  stance, 
and  sub-stitute.  The  10  are  sub-scapular,  sub-section,  sub-semitone, 
sub-soil,  sub-species,  sub-stratum,  sub-structure,  sub-style,  sub- 
sulphate,  and  sub-sultus. 

Latin  suspectus,  susplcio,  susplciosus,  «w-[sub]spi«o[specio]  supine 
-speetum  to  look  under  [to  see  if  anything  is  concealed],  to  mistrust. 

Sus-pend',  to  hang,  to  cause  to  cease,  to  cease  for  a  time, 
to  deprive  of  a  privilege  for  a  time;  suspend'.ed,  BUS- 
pend'-ing.     Suspend'ers,  straps  for  holding  up  trousers, 
&c.,  braces,  supports  on  which  things  may  be  suspended. 
To  suspend  payment,  to  become  bankrupt. 
Suspense'  (2  syl.),  doubt,  uncertainty,  indecision,  expect- 
ancy.    Suspens-ible,  siis.pen.si.b'l  (not  -able). 
Suspensibility,  sits. pen'. st.bU".tty  (not  -ability). 
Suspension,   sits. pen'. shun.      Suspens'-or    (in    Surg.),   a 
bandage  for  medical  purposes.      (In  Bot.)  the   cord 
which  suspends  the  embryo.     Suspensory,  -pen'.so.ry. 
Suspension-bridge.  Suspension  of  arms, . .  .of  payment. 

(This  is  the  only  example  of  sus-  for  sub  before  -p.  There  are  two 
examples,  both  belonging  to  nomenclature,  of  sub  before  p :  viz. 
sub-pcena  and  sub-pi-ior.) 

Latin  sus-[sn.b]pendere  sup.  -pensum,  to  hang  under  [the  suspender], 
suspensio,  suspensus,  suspensor. 

Suspicion,  sus.pish'.un.    (See  Suspect.) 

Sus-tain',  to  bear  up  under,  to  keep  from  falling,  to  keep 
alive ;  sustained'  (2  syl.),  sustain' -ing,  sustain'.er. 
Sustain'-able  (Rule  xxiii.),  sustain'-ment. 

Sustenance,  sus'.te.nance  (ought  to  be  sustenence,  Latin 
sustinentia,  sustenens,  Rule  xxiv.),  support,  food. 
Sustentation,  sus'. t&n.tay". shun  (Rule  xxxiii.) 

To  sustain  a  loss  means  properly  to  bear  it  bravely  ;  but  it 
is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  "  suffering  a  loss." 

Latin  sustentatio,  sustenentia,  sws-[sub]Wnere[tSnere],  to  hold-up 
under.  In  our  wrong  conjugations  sustenance,  sustainable,  we 
have  been  misled,  as  usual,  by  the  French  soutenance,  soutenable. 

This  is  the  only  example  of  sus-  for  sub  before  t.    "We  have  9  with 


•iple 

Sutler.    Subtler  (both  sut'.ler).    Subtiler,  sub' .filer.    Sup'pler. 
Sutler,  a  camp-foflower.    (German  sudler,  a  dirty  fellow.) 
Subtler,  more  subtle  or  artful.    (Latin  subtilior.} 
Subtiler,  finer,  more  delicate.    (Latin  sub  textilis.) 
Suppler,  more  flexible  or  pliant,    (French  souple,) 
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Suttee,  sut.tee',  a  widow  who  voluntarily  burns  herself  to  death 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead  husband. 

(This  practice  was  abolished  in  1829  through  British  influence.) 
Suttee-ism,  suLtee'.izm,  the  practice  above  referred  to. 
Sanskrit  sati,  chaste,  pure.    A  chaste  and  perfect  wife. 
Sultle.    Subtle  (both  sut'.t'l).    Subtile,  tub' ML    Supple. 
'    Suttle,  the  weight  of  goods  minus  the  "tare." 
Subtle,  artful,  crafty.    (Latin  subtllis.) 
Subtile,  fine-drawn,  thin,  delicate.     (Latin  sub  textllis.) 
Supple,  pliant,  flexible.     (French  souple.) 
' '  Suttle,"  Lat.  subtllis,  fine  drawn,  exact.  "  Suttle"  is  the  exact  weight. 
Suter,  su'.ter.    Suit-or,  su'.tor.    Suture,  su'.tchur. 

Suter,  a  cobbler,  a  shoemaker.     (0.  E,  sutere,  Lat.  sutor.) 
Suitor,  a  wooer,  a  lover,  one  who  has  a  law-suit. 
Suture,  (in  Surg.)  the  sewing  up  of  a  wound.     (In  Anat.) 
the  union  joint  of  the  skull-bones;  sutural,  sit'. tchur.il I ; 
sutured,  su'.tchurd.    Ventral  suture.     Dorsal  suture. 

" Suture,"  Latin  sutura,  a  seam;  sutor,  a  sewer,  a  cobbler;  v.  suo 

supine  sutum,  to  sew. 
"  Suitor,"  ¥i.  suite,  a  lawsuit ;  Lat.  secutus,  sSqucfr  to  follow. 

Suzerain,  suz'.e.rane,  an  over-lord  to  whom  fealty  is  clue  ; 
Buzerain-ty,  suz'.e.rane.ty,  paramount  authority. 

French  suzerain.,  suzerainty.  A  suzerain  is  a  lord  who  holds  lands 
under  the  crown,  and  lets  off  parts  to  vassals  or  tenants  for  definite 
service  prescribed  in  the  lease.  The  vassals,  at  certain  times,  are 
obliged  to  pay  homage  in  acknowledgment  of  fealty. 

Swab,  sioob,  a  mop  made  of  unravelled  rope  for  cleaning  decks, 
to  wipe  with  a  mop;  swabbed,  swobd;  swabb-ing, 
swob'.bing  ;  swabb-er,  swob'.ber,  a  petty  officer  appointed 
to  see  that  the  ship  is  kept  clean  and  tidy.  (See  Swap.) 

Old  English  suxip[ari]  to  sweep,  past  sweop,  past  part,  swdpen: 
German  schwabber,  v.  schwabbern  to  swab. 

Swaddle,  swod'.d'l.  to  swathe ;  swaddled,  swod'.d'ld ;  swaddling, 

-dliny.    Swaddling-band.     Swaddling-clothes,  -kluthz, 
Old  English  swethel,  sv:ethilt  svcedil,  be-svietlian. 

Swag,  money,  a  heavy  thud,  to  sink  by  its  own  weight,  to  move 
as  something  heavy  and  pendent;  swagged,  swagd ; 
swagg'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

Swagg'er,  to  bluster,  to  bully,  to  brag,  to  walk  in  an  insolent 
conceited  manner ;  swaggered,  sway'g'rd;  swag'ger-ing. 
Swagger-er,  one  who  swaggers.  Swagg'-y,  swaying  to 

and  fro. 

"  Swag,"  Old  Eng.  avifg  a  heavy  sound,  swtgan  to  howl  as  the  wind, 
r,"  Welsh  swyddgar  officious,  swyddog  one  who  holds  office. 

83-3 
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Swain,  n  shepherd,  a  lover,  a  pastoral  youth  (in  poetry  or  jest). 

Old  English  swein,  swan,  or  sudn,  a  youth,  a  herdsman. 
Swallow,  swSl'.lo.    Martin,  mar'.tin.    Swift. 

HOUSE  MARTIN. 

Colour.—  Plumage  glossy  and  close. 
Top  of  the  head  and  back,  bluish 
black  above,  white  underneath. 
Wing  and  tail  dull  black.    Chin 
•white. 


SWALLOW. 
Colour. — General  colour  black  with 

re-flections  of  greyish  blue. 
Breast,  black  in  the  upper  part, 
but  white  in  the  lower  part  and 
in  the  belly. 
Throat    and    forehead,    orange- 
brown. 

Wings  long  and  pointed.  It  spends 
•more  time  on  the  wing  than 
any  other  bird. 

Feet,  naked,  three  anterior  and  one 
posterior  claw. 

Beak  short  and  pointed,  less  curved 
than  a  martin's  and  with  a 
smaller  gape. 

Tail  contains  12  feathers.  The  lateral 
tail-feathers  very  long,  giving 
the  tail  a  forked  appearance, 
and  on  the  inner  web  of  each 
tail-feather  (except  the  2  short 
middle  ones)  is  a  white  spot. 

Size. — Whole  length  aboutSi  inches, 
tail-feathers  nearly  5  inches. 


Arrival — About  10th  April,  and 
leaves  in  the  middle  of  October 
for  Africa. 

Nest.— Built  in  chimneys,  under 
eaves,  in  outhouses,  and  in  old 
ruins.  Made  of  moist  earth, 
saucer  -  shaped,  lined  with 
feathers,  open  at  the  top. 

Eggs. — From  4  to  6,  white  streaked 

with  ash-colour  and  dark  red 
It  rears  2  broods  in  the  season. 

Food. — Insects. 


SWIFT. 

Has  very  short  legs  with  4  toes  di- 
rected forwards.  The  middle 
and  outer  toes  with  only  3  arti- 
culations. 

Enormously  long  primary  wings 
of  u  sable  colour. 


Wings  exceedingly  long  and  narrow. 


Feet  clothed  with  feathers;  claws 
curved,  sharp,  greyish  brown  ; 
disposed  to  turn  forwards. 

Beak  short,broad,depressed,  slightly 
curved,  and  so  deeply  cleft  as  to 
give  it  a  very  wide  gape. 

Tail  very  much  forked. 


Size. — Smaller  than  the  swallow, 
whole  length  about  6J  inches. 
From  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of 
the  first  quill-feather,  4 J  inches. 

Arrival. — Some  3  or  4  days  later 
than  the  swallow  ;  leaves  about 
the  same  time  for  Africa. 

Nest. — Built  under  eaves  and  in 
the  upper  angles  of  windows, 
whence  it  is  called  house  or 
window  martin.  Made  of  clay, 
lined  witli  hay  and  soft  feathers. 

Eggs.— From  4  to  5,  smooth  and 

white. 

Incubates   13   days  and  rears  3 
broods  in  the  season. 

.Food.— Insects. 


SAND  MARTIN. 

Head,  back,  and  wing-coverts  of  a 
mouse-brown  colour,  with  a  few 
short  buff-white  feathers  on  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  tarsus,  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  hind 
toe. 

Beak  a  dark  brown.    Irides  hazel. 
Size. — It  is  the  smallest  of  the  swal- 
low tribe,  its  entire  length  being 
4|  inches. 

It  is  the  earliest  to  arrive. 
Swallow,"  Old  English  swalewe,  sualwe. 
Martin,"  Fr.  martinet,  called  in  Germ,  mauer-schwalle,  wall-swallow. 
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Swallow,  swtil'.lo,  to  take  down  the  throat,  to  receive  with  gulli- 
bility ;  swallowed,  swol'.lode ;  swallow-ing,  swol'.lo.ing  ; 
swailow-er,  swol'.lo.cr. 

Old  Eng.  suelg[an]  or  swilg[an],  past  swtalg,  past  part,  twolgen. 
Swamp.    Fen.    Bog.   Meadow,  Marsh.    Moor,  Morass'.   Heath. 
Swamp  \_swomp~\,  spongy  land  too  soft  to  be  trodden  on  by 

cattle,  but  yielding  bushes,  willows,  and  herbage. 
Fen,  a  tract  of  land  with  a  deep  rich  moist  subsoil.     The 
surface  is  occasionally  overflooded,  but  the  water  easily 
nitrates  to  the  subsoil.     Fens  yield  most  excellent  crops 
of  corn  and  rich  good  pasture. 

Bog,  peaty  earth  mainly  composed  of  decayed  vegetable 

matter.     The  surface  is  too  soft  and  uncertain  to  yield  a 

footing  for  cattle,  and  though  it  yields  herbage  it  pro. 

duces  neither  trees  nor  bushes  like  a  swamp. 

Meadow  [med'a],  low  lands  contiguous  to  a  river,  lake,  or 

mere.     The  surface  is  sometimes  under  water,  but  for 

six  or  eight  months  it  is  dry  and  firm  enough  for  cattle 

to  feed  upon  its  rich  grass.     Meadow  grass  may  be  cut 

and  made  into  hay.     The  word  means  mown  land. 

Marsh,  an  exaggerated  meadow,  more  wet  and  spongy,  and 

yielding  inferior  herbage. 

Moor,  a  tract  of  poor  hungry  earth,  without  trees  and  bear- 
ing very  inferior  herbage.     The  surface  consists  of  a  thin 
layer  of  nearly-sterile  soil ;  the  sub-soil  is  gravel  or  clay. 
Morass',  an  exaggerated  moor,  as  a  marsh  is  an  exaggerated 

meadow.     The  word  means  moors. 
Heath,  waste  land  overgrown  with  heath  (eri'ca). 
To  swamp,  to  overwhelm  with  water,  to  fill  [a  boat]  with 
water,   to    sink    in ;    swamped,    swompt ;    swamp-ing, 
swomp'-ing;  swamp-y,  swomp'.y. 
'  Swamp,"  German  sumpf,  sumpfiq  swampy,  sumpf-land. 
'Fen,"  Old  English  fen  orfenn.  fennig,  Jen-land,  fen-mint. 
' Bog,"  Gaelic  boy;  Irish  bogach.     "  Heath,"  O.  E.  hdth,  h<tth-feld. 
'Meadow,"  Old  Eng.  mAdewe,  a  meadow  or  anything  that  is  mown. 
'Marsh,"  Old  English  mtrsc,  from  mere,  a  lake,  pool,  or  mere 
'  Moor,"  Old  Eng.  mor,  mdr-land.     ''  Morass"  is  mtiras,  plu.  of  m6r. 

Swan,  swon,  a  web-footed  bird.    Swann'-ery  (R.  i,),  a  breeding- 
place  for  swans.     (0.  E.  swan,  swarm,  swon,  or  suan.) 
Swap,  swop,  a  blow,  an  exchange,  to  exchange,  to  strike  with  a 

smack ;  swapped,  swopt ;  swapp'.ing,  swop'. ping  (E.  i.) 
Welsh  chwap  a  slap,  v.  chwapiog;  Germ,  schwapp  a  smack  or  slap, 

v.  schwappin  to  slap. 

"  Swap  "  (an  exchange  or  barter),  Old  Eng.  ccdp  a  bargain,  cedpthing. 
Sward  (to  rhyme  with  sword}.    Sword,  sord. 

Sward,  grassy  turf;  sward'-y.     (Old  English  sweard.) 
Sword,  a  military  weapon  with  a  sharp  edge.    (0.  E.  su-eord.) 
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Swarm,  sworm,  a  multitude,  a  crowd  of  bees  in  flight,  to  throng, 

to  flight ;  swarmed,  swormd ;  swarm'-ing. 
Old  Eng.  swearm,  v.  swearm[ian],  past  swearmede,  p.p.  swearmed. 
Swart,  swort,  dark,  fawny. 

Swarthy,  sworth'.y ;  swarth'i-ness,  swarth'i-ly. 
Old  English  sweart,  swart,  sweort,  or  swert. 

Swash,  swosh,  a  swagger  a  blustering  noise  made  by  something 
falling  or  Slumping  into  water,  to  swash ;  swashed  (1  syl.), 
swasli'-ing;   swash'-y,  soft  and  wet.     Swash-bucker,  a 
bully  who  swashes  or  strikes  his  shield  with  great  vigour. 
German  gchwatzen  to  clatter,  schwatzer,  schwatzerer. 
Swath  (to  rhyme  with  faith,  not  unfrequently  called  swoth),  a 
row  of  grass  cut  by  the  mower  and  thrown  into  a  ridge 
by  the  scythe,  the  whole  sweep  of  a  scythe  in  mowing. 
Old  Eng.  su-athu  or  sw&thu  a  swatli  (from  siccvth  a  path). 
Swathe  (noun  to  rhyme  with  faith),  (verb  to  rhyme  with  bathe). 
Swathe  (noun)  a  bandage,  a  swaddling  band,  (verb)  to  make 
into  a  bundle,  to  wrap  in  swaddling  bands;  swathed  (1 
syl.),  swath'-ing,  E.  xix.     (Old  Eng.  suethe  or  suathil.) 
Sway,  rule,  influence,  the  sweep  of  a.  weapon,  to  rule,  to  bins, 
'  to   swing    backwards   and   forwards ;    swayed   (1  syl.), 
sway'-ing.     (0.  E.  sweg[ian]  to  prevail,  p.  -ode,  p.p.  -od.) 
"  Swa-."    There  are  17  words  beginning  with  swa-,  in  10  the  a  •=•  o, 
and  in  one  (swath)  it  is  doubtful.    The  10  words  are  swab, 
swaddle,  swallow,  swamp,  swan,  swap,  sward,  swarm,  swart, 
and  swash.     The  6  in  which  the  a  =  a  are  sway,  swain,  sviam, 
sware,  swathe,  and  sway.    All  but  3  of  these  (swamp,  swap,  and 
swash),  are  native  words. 
Sweal,  sweel,  to  melt  wastefully  like  a  bad  candle,  to  singe  off 

the  hair  of  a  slain  hog;  swealed  (1  syl.),  sweal'-ing. 
Old  English  wo6l[an\,  past  swcel,  past  part,  swolen. 
Swear  sware,  to  take  an  oath,  to  administer  an  oath,  to  declare 
'on  oath,  to  use  profane  language,  to  take  God's  name  in 
vain;    (past)   swore,   (pasttyart.)   sworn,   swear'-ing, 
swear'-er.     (Sivare  for  swore  is  abnormal  and  obsolete.) 
Old  Eng.  swar[ari]  or  swer[iari],  past  swir ;  past  part,  ge-sworen. 
Sweat,  swet.    Sweet.     Suit,  sute.    Suite,  sweet. 


•y ', 

Sweat  of  the  brow,  hard  personal  toil.     "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face"  (Gen.  Hi,  19) 

Sweating-bath.     Sweating-sickness.    Sweating-room. 
Sweet,  not  sour,  sugary  fresh,  good-tempered. 
Suit;  a  complete  set,  to  fit,  to  accord  with  one's  wishes,  &c. 


Suite,  a  train  (da  the'anYb'as'sador  and  his  suite),  &d 
"Sweat,"  Old  English  swet,  swat,  ot'swcett,  T.  awcett[an],  -swdbtoig. 
"  Sweet,"  Old  Eng.  sw£t  or  swite;  surftltce  sweetly,  vuittnes  sweetucsa. 
"  Suit,"  Fr.  suite,    "Suite,"  Fr.  suite;  Lat.  liquor,  sfc&tus. 
Swede,  sweed,  a  native  of  Sweden,  a  variety  of  turnip. 

Swedish,  adj.  of  both.    Swiss,  a  native  of  Switzerland. 
Sverrig  Sweden,  Svensker  a  Swede,  Svensk  Swedish. 
Swcdenborgian,  8we'.dSn.bor".dji.an,   a    disciple    of   Eraanuel 

Swedenborg,  the  Swedish  philosopher  (1688-1772). 
Swedenborgian-ism,  the  tenets  taught  by  Swedenborg. 
Sweep,  one  who  cleans  chimneys,  a  rub  with  a  broom,  the  range 
of  a  hotly  held  at  one  end  as  the  sweep  of  a  scythe,  a 
rapid   survey  with   the  eye,  to  sweep,  to  drag   for  an 
anchor;    (past)  swept,  (past  part.)  swept,  sweep'-ing, 
sweep'ing-ly,  sweep'-er. 
Sweepings  (no  sing.),  refuse  swept  up.     Sweeps,  large  oars 

used  in  a  small  boat  to  force  it  ahead. 
Sweep'-net.      Sweep'-washer.     Sweep'-stakes,   the  whole 

money  staked  by  different  persons  on  some  adventure. 
Chimney-sweep,  plu.  chimney-sweeps,  a  ramoneur. 
Old  English  suiop,  v.  swdp[an],  past  sweop,  past  part,  yuxipen  tuoept 
sweepings,  swdpung  a  sweeping,  swdpende  sweeping. 

Sweet.     Suite,  sweet.    Sweat,  sicet.    Suit,  sute. 

Sweet,  (comp.)  sweet'-er,  (super.)  sweet'-est,  not  sour, 
sugary,  not  salted,  fresh,  not  stale,  a  lollipop;  sweet'-ly, 
sweet'-ness,  sweet'-ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  diminutive). 
Sweeten,  sweet"n  (-en  converts  nouns  and  adj.  to  verbs) ; 

sweetened,    sweef'nd ;      sweeten-ing,     sweef'niny  ; 

sweeten-er,  sweetf'n-er.  Sweet'-scented.  Sweet'-smell- 

ing.    Sweet'-tempered,  -tem'.p'rd.  Sweet-bay,  a  laurel. 
Sweet'-bread,  -bred,  the  pancreas.    Sweet'-briar. 
Sweet'-heart  (a  corruption  of  siceetard),  a  lover. 

(Similar  to  drunk-ard,  dot-ard,  dull-ard,  slugg-ard,  &c.) 
Sweet-herbs,  -herbz  (not  erbz),  garden  or  kitchen  herbs. 
Sweeting,  a  sweetheart :  as  "  my  sweet  sweeting." 
Sweet'-meats,  -meetz,  confectionery  made  of  sugar. 
Sweet-milk.    Sweet'-oil,  olive  oil.    Sweet-pea,  plu.  peas, 

pe,  -peze,  a  sweet-scented  annual. 

Sweet-pota'to,^Zu.-pota'  toes,  one  of  the  convolvulus  genus. 
Sweet-william,   vnl'.yiim,  the   bearded  pink  (dia'nthus 

barba'tus,  bearded  Jove-flower). 

"Sweet- William,"  named  in  honour  of  St.  William  of  Norwich, 
the  boy-saint,  said  to  have  been  crucified  by  the  Jews  in 
1137.  "  Dianthus,"  the  flower  of  the  gods. 
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Suite  [sweet],  a  staff  of  attendants.    (Trench  suite.) 
Sweat  [sw6t],  perspiration.    (Old  English  swet  or  swdt.) 
Suit,  a  set  [of  clothes],  to  be  in  accordance  with.   (Fr.  suite.) 
"Sweet,"  0.  Eng.  tw&t  or  sw6t,  v.  swttan,  swttUce  sweetly,  twdtnet. 
Swelching  heat,  swelsh'.ing  licet,  melting  or  burning  heat. 

Old  English  swoleth  burning,  sivttan  to  burn,  swole  heat. 
Swell,  a  fop,  an  exquisite,  an  aristocrat,  to  increase  in  bulk,  to 
puff'  out,  to  increase  gradually  in  sound ;  swelled  (1  syl.), 
swell'-ing,  (past  part.)  swollen  or  swoln,  swo'.l'n, 
Swell-mob,  well-dressed  thieves  acting  in  concert. 
Ground-swell,  the  heavy  surging  of  the  sea  before  or  after  a 
storm.     Organ-swell,  a  certain  number  of  pipes  inclosed 
in  a  box,  the  gradual  opening  of  which  produces  an  in- 
creasing sound.     Great  swelling  words,  brag. 
(Although  swollen  is  according  to  the  original  spelling,  analogy  and 

pronunciation  require  swolen.) 
Old  English  swell[an],  past  swedl,  past  part,  swollen,  swellere. 

Bwelter,   swel'.ter,  to   suffer   from   intense   beat;    sweltered, 

swel'.t'rd;  swelter-ing,  swel'tering-ly,  swel'try. 
Old  Eng.  sweltan,  past  svoedU,  stveolt,  or  8ivulte,  past  part,  swollen, 
Swerve  (1  syl.),  to  deviate ;  swerved  (1  syl.),  swerv'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Dutch  zwerven;  Danish  svceve,  to  flutter,  to  hover;  at  sv&ve  i  mellem 
haab  ogfrygt,  to  waver  between  hope  and  fear. 

Swift,  a  bird  of  the  swallow  tribe  so  called  from  its  swift  flight, 
quick;    (comp.)  swift'-er,  (super.)  swift'-est,  swift'-ly, 
swiff-ness.     Swiff-footed,  fleet  of  foot. 
Swifter  (a  sea-term),  the  forward  shroud  to  a  lower  mast, 

ropes  used  to  confine  the  capstan  bars  to  their  places. 
Old  Eng.  swift,  sivyft,  (comp.)  swiftre  or  swiftra,  (super.)  swiftost, 
suriftlice  swiftly,  swiftnes,  v.  swij Ian],  past  stvdf,  past  part,  swifen. 

Swig,  to  guzzle  drink,  to  drink  immoderately ;  swigged,  swigd  ; 
swigg'-ing  (R.  i.),  swigg'-er.     (0.  E.  swig[ian],  to  stupefy.) 

Swill,  pigs'  wash,  to  slush  with  water,  to  drink  immoderately; 

swilled,  swild;  swill'- ing,  swill'-er. 
Old  English  swil\iari\,  past  sivilede,  past  part,  swiled,  swiling. 
Swim,  a  movement  in  water,  to  move  in  water  by  the  aid  of 
hands  and  legs,  fins,  &c.,  not  to  sink;    (past)  swam, 
(past  part.)  swum  (not  swam),  swimm'-ing  (Rule  i.); 
swimm'ing-ly,  rapidly,  without  hinderance ;  swimm'-er. 
Old  English  swima,  v.  swimm[ari],  past  swam,  past  part,  swommen. 
Swindle,  swin'.d'l,  a  cheating  transaction,  to  cheat  in  selling; 
swindled,  swin'.d'ld;  swindling,  siom'.d'ling  ;  swin'dler. 
Dutch  zwendelen ;  German  schivindel  a  vertigo,  schwindeler  a  giddy 
person,  schwindeln  to  act  unsteadily  and  hence  dishonestly. 
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Swine  (sing,  or  plu.),  a  pig,  a  sow,  pigs  collectively ;  swin-ish, 
swi'.nish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "  like,"  added  to  adj. 
it  is  dim.) ;  awi'nish-ly,  swi'nish-ness.     Swine'-herd. 
Swine'-stone,  a  variety  of  limestone  also  called  stink-stone. 
Swine'-sty,  plu.  swine'-sties.     The  swinish  multitude. 
Old  English  s'ug  with  Teutonic  -ein  collective,  sii[g]ein  a  herd  of 
pigs ;  swin,  swyn,  or  suin,  swin-hyrde  swine-herd. 

Swing,  an  apparatus  for  swinging,  swinging  motion,  movement 

backwards  and  forwards  in  a  swing,  to  swing,  to  suffer 

death  on  the  gallows ;   (past)  swung  (not  swung),  past 

part,  swung,  swing'-ing,  swing'ing-ly,  swing'-er.     (See 

below,  Swinge).     Swing' -bridge.     Swing'-plough,  -plow. 
Swing'-tree,  the  bar  of  a  carriage  to  which  the  traces  are 

fastened.     Swing'-wheel,  the  wheel  of  the  pendulum. 
A  swing-swang,  a  double  oscillation  (one  up  and  one  down). 
Old  English  swing[ari],  past  sivang,  past  part,  sivungen. 
Of  the  seven  corresponding  verbs  only  four  retain  the  o  in  the  perfect 

tense ;  and  one  of  these  four  is  vacillating. 

"Ring,"        rang,  rung,  hring[an],   hrang,    hrungen. 

"  Sing,"         sang,  sung,  ringlan],      sang,      sungen. 

"Spring,"     sprang,       sprung,        spring[ari],  sprang,  sprungen. 

"Cling,"  clang  or  clung,  clung,          cling[an],     clang,    chingen. 
The  following  have  abandoned  the  distinctive  past  tense : — 

"Sting,"        ttung,          stung,          sting[an],    stang,    stungen. 

"Swing,"      swung,        swung,         swny[a,ri\,  swany,  swungen. 

"Wring,"      wrung,        wrung,         wring[an],  wrang,  virungen. 

Swingeing,  swin'.djing,  [blow]  very  violent,  a  blow  at  the  full 

swing  of  the  arm;  swinge'ing-ly. 

Swingel,  swin'.g'l,  that  arm  of  a  flail  which  swings  round. 
Swingle-tree,  swing  g'l...,  the  cross-bar  of  a  plough,  <fec.,  to 
which  the  traces  are  attached,  a  whiffle-tree. 

Old  English  swing[ari],  to  beat,  to  dash ;  swingel  or  swingle,  a  whip 

or  lash;  swinghtrtg,  a  whipping. 
Three  verbs  retain  the  final  e  before  -ing  to  distinguish  them  from 

other  words  of  a  very  different;  meaning : — 

"Dye"  makes  dye-ing,  to  distinguish  it  from  dying. 

"  Singe"  makes  singe-ing,  to  distinguish  it  from  tinging. 

"Swinge"  makes  swinge-ittg,  to  distinguish  it  from  swinging. 

Swink,  toil-worn,  as  the  sw ink  ploughman  (Milton,  Comus). 

Old  Eng.  swine  or  sutnc,  v.  swinc[an],  past  swine,  past  part,  swunccn, 
or  swenc[ari],  past  swencte,  past  part,  swenced. 

Swipe,  a  contrivance  for  lifting  water,  to  drink  hastily. 
Swipes  (1  syl.),  very  small  beer. 
"  Swipe,"  Welsh  ystwc,  a  bucket  or  pail ;  ystwff,  a  swipe. 
"  Swipes"  (small  beer),  a  corruption  of  sweepings  [of  the  brewery]. 

Swiss,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  Swede,  a  native  of  Sweden. 
Swiss,  the  language  of  Switzerland,  adj.  of  Switzerland. 
Switzer,  swtt'.zer,  &  native  of  Switzerland. 
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Switch,  a  thin  flexible  branch  or  twig,  the  noise  made  by  a  blow 
with  a  switch,  a  short  rail  movable  on  joints  for  shifting 
carriages  from   one  line  to   another,  to  strike  with  a 
switch ;  switched  (1  syl'.),  switch'-ing. 
Welsh  ystwyfh,  flexible,  pliant ;  v.  ystwytho,  ystwythol. 
Swivel, '.  swiv'.'l,  a  fastening  which  allows  the  thing  fastened  to 
turn  freely  round  as  on  an  axis,  a  ring  which  turns  on  a 
staple,  to  turn  on  a  pivot;  swivelled- (2  syl.),-swiv'ell-ing, 
Eule  iii.,  -EL.     (Old  English  swifan,  to  turn  round.) 
Swollen  or  swoln,  s-wo'l'n,  increased  in  bulk.    (See.  Swell.) 
Swoon,  a  sort  of  fainting  fit.    Soon,  in  a  short  time. 
To  swoon,  swooned  (1  syl.),  swoon'-ing. 
Old  Eng.  a-swun\_an],  to  swoon  ;  past  -swundc,  past  part,  -swuned. 
Swoop,  a  pounce  on  [a  bird]  from  a  higher  position;  swooped 

(1  syl.),  swoop'-ing.     (See  below,  Swop.) 
Old  English  a-swdp[an\,  to  sweep ;  past  -sweep,  past  part,  -awopcn. 
Swop,  to  exchange ;  swopped,  swopt ;  swopp'-ing  (Rule  i.) 

Old  Eng.  cedp,  a  bargain;  v.  ccdp[an],  to  barter  or  sell.    (See  above.} 
Sword,  sord,  a  -weapon.     Sward,  sword,  turfy  grass. 

Sword'-less.       Sword'-arm.       Sword-bay'onet.       Sword' - 

bearer,  a  city  officer  who  carries  the  emblematic  sword. 
Sword'-belt.    Sword'-blade  (2  syl.)    Sword'-fight,  -fite. 
Sword'-fish,  plu.  -fishes,  a  sea-fish  with  a  very  long  upper 

jaw  which  forms  a  sword-like  weapon. 
Swords'-man,  plu.  swords'inen,  one  skilled  in  sword  exer- 
cise ;  swords'man-ship,  skill  in  sword  exercise. 
Sword' -play,  a  combat  of  fencers ;  sword'-player,  a  fencer. 
Sword'-stick,  a  walking-stick  with  a  sword  concealed. 
Sword  of  state,  the  sword  borne  before  a  sovereign,  mayor, 

and  other  high  officers  of  state. 

Broad'-sword,  a  Scotch  sword.    Double-handed  sword. 
To  surrender  [one's]  sword,  to  submit  [in  war],  to  resign 

some  dignity  to  the  crown. 
To  break  [one's]  sword,  to  degrade  from  rank. 
Damas'cus  blade,  a  sword-blade  of  Damascus  steel. 

Tole'do,  Mil'an,  Is'pahan',  and  Cairo,  are  also  noted  for  sword-blades. 
"  Sword,"  Old  English  sweord,  sword,  swerd,  or  svrurd;  sweord-bora, 

a  sword-bearer ;  sweord-hwita,  a  sword-whetter. 
"Sward"  (a  grass-plot),  Old  English  sweard. 

•By  (prefix  to  nouns)  an  art,  an  act,  a  state:  minstrel-sy.  It 
represents  the  Greek  terminations  -sis,  -sia,  as  in  apostasy, 
catalepsy,  epilepsy,  <fec. 
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Sybarite,   slb'.u.rlte,  an    eifeminate    voluptuary,   a    native   of 

Sybaris  in  Italy;  Sybaritic,  sib'.a.rU".i,k,  adj. 
A  tale  is  told  by  Senaca  of  a  Sybarite  who  complained  that  his  bed 
was  so  uneasy  he  could  not  sleep.      The  cause  was  a  rose-leaf 
doubled  under  him  by  accident. 

Sycamine,  sik'.a.mine.    Sycamore,  sik'.a.more.    Syc'omore. 

Sycamine,  the  black  mulberry-tree  (Luke  xvii.  6). 
-  Sycamore,  a  tree  of  the  maple  family,  the  plane-tree. 
Sycomore,  &  large  tree  allied  to  the  mulberry  and  fig. 
"  Sycamine,"  Greek  sukdmlnos ;  tiStamfnon,  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
"  Sycamore."    This  word  is  altogether  a  blunder.    It  is  neither  the 

sycamine  nor  the  sycamore,  but  the  accr  pseudo-plfttdnus. 
"Sycomore,"  Greek  suk6m6r6s,  the  Egyptian  fig-tree  (sukei,  a  fig). 
The  "sycamore"  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed  to  see  Christ  pass  by 
was  not  the  plane  or  maple,  but  the  ficus  sycCmdrus,  and  should 
be  called  the  "sycomore."    Indeed,  in  every  case,  the  word  given 
sycamore  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ought  to  be  written 
sycomore.     In  Anglo-Saxon  the  spelling  is  sicomor,  Fr.  sycomore. 
Thus  Lk.  xix.  4,  "  [il]  monta  sur  un  sycomore  pour  le  voir."  In  the 
Old  Test,  the  word  is  always  rendered  "wild-fig"  (figue  sauvage]. 

Sycophant,  slk'.d.fant,  a  toady,  a  human  parasite,  a  mean 
flatterer  for  personal  ends ;  sycophantic,  sik'.o.furi'.tik, 
adj.;  sycophant-ism,  sik'.o.fun.tizm;  sycophant-ish. 

Greek  suko-phante's,  a  fig-informer,  one  who  informed  against  these 
who  exported  figs  from  Attica,  a  traffic  which  was  forbidden  by  law. 

A  sycophant  breeze  or  wind  is  a  good  Greek  phrase,  meaning  a 
slanderous  rumour,  or  rather  a  slanderous  tale  of  toadism. 

Syenite,  sl'.S.nite,  a  granite  from  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Syllable,  sil'.Ui.b'l,  one  limb  of  a  word. 

Mon'o-syllable,  a  word  of  only  one  syllable. 
Dis-syllable,  a  word  of  two  syllables. 
Tri-syllable,  a  word  of  three  syllables  (should  be  tris-). 
Poly-syllable,  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables. 
(If   "dissyllable"  has  double  s,  being  a  compound  of  the  Greek 

dissos  sullabe  a  two-fold  syllable,  "trisyllable"  should. have  double 

s  also,  being  a  compound  of  irissns  suUaM  a  three-fold  syllable. 

In  this  respect  the  Fr.  words  are  consistent:  dissyllabe,  trissyllabe.) 
Syllabic,  sil.lub'.lk;  syllabic-al,  sll.lab'Jt.kal;  syllab'ical-ly. 
Syllabicate,  sll.lab'.i.kate,  to  divide  into  syllables;  syllab'- 

icat-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.),  syllab'icat-ing  (Eule  xix.) 
Syllabification,  sil.lub'.i.fi.kay".shun. 
Syllabication,  siLlab'.l.kay".shiin,  the  act  or  art  of  dividing 

words  into  syllables. 

Syllabus,  phi.  syllabuses,  sil'.lu.biis.ez  (not  syllabi). 
Syllabatim,  sU'.la.bd".tln,  ndv.  syllable  by  syllable. 
Latin  sylhtba,  syll&bdtim,  sylldbtciis,  syllabus;  Greek  sullabf, 

(sul-[suii]lambano,  to  take  together),  the  letters  taken  together. 

Syllabub,  sU'.luMb  (see  sillabub,  the  correct  spelling). 
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Syllepsis,  sillep'.sis,  (in  Gram.)  accepting  the  intention  of  the 

author  and  over-riding  strict  grammatical  precision. 
As,  "  This  is  for  your  brother  or  sister,  but  they  are  not  at  home"  [but 
neither  of  them  is  at  home].    "A  tenant  is  responsible  for  rent,  and 
unless  he  pays . . . . "  [unless  he  or  she  pays],     ' '  Tenants-in-common 
hold  by  unity  of  possession,  because  neither  of  them  knows  his 
own  severally"  [neither  or  none  of  them  knows  his  or  Tier  own.. ..]. 
Syllogism.     Enthymeme,  en'.rhi.mem.     Sorites,  so.ri'.teez. 

Syllogism  {sU'.lo.djizm],  a  form  of  argument  logically  con- 
structed  in  three  parts,  viz.,  the  major  premiss,  the 
minor  premiss,  and  the  conclusion. 

Enthymeme,  a  syllogism  with  one  premiss  suppressed,  being 

self  apparent  to  the  mind.    (For  examp.  see  Enthymeme. ) 

Sorites,  a  syllogism  with  more  than  two  premisses  piled 

together.    (For  example  see  Sorites.) 

In  a  syllogism,  the  "subject"  of  the  conclusion  is  the  minor  term, 
and  the  "predicate"  is  the  major  term,  and  these  must  cross  each 
other — that  is,  the  subject  of  the  major  must  be  the  predicate  of  the 
minor.  The  major  and  minor  must  never  have  the  same  predicate. 
(1)  (Major •)     . .  Every  plant  has  a  ROOT. 
( Minor)     . .  The  OA.K  is  a  plant. 
(Conclusion)  Therefore  the  OAK  has  a  ROOT. 
(2)  Every  plant  has  a  root.  (3)  Man  has  two  eyes. 

'     The  oak  has  a  root.  A.  cow  has  two  eyes. 

Therefore  the  oak  is  a  plant.  Therefore  a  cow  is  a  man. 

Number  2  is  correct  as  a  fact,  but  is  not  proved  by  the  syllogism, 

and  the  absurdity  of  No.  3  shows  that  No.  2  is  wrong  also. 
Syllogize  (Kule  xxxii.),  sll'.lo.gizc,  to  reason  by  syllogisms; 
syllogized  (3  syl.);    syllogiz-ing,  sil' .lo.dji.zing ;    syllo- 
giz-er,  sil'.lo.djLzer;  syllogistic,  sil' '.lo.djls" '.tik ;   syllo- 
gistic-al,  sll'.lo.djis".ti.kul;  syllogis'tical-ly. 
"Syllogism,"  Gk.  v.  sullogizomai,  -gismos;  Lat.  syllogismus,  -gisttcus- 
"Enthymeme,"  Gk.  enthumima(en  thumos,  [one  premiss]  in  the  mind 

only).    "  Sorites"  Lat.  sorites  (Gk.  s6ros,  a  pile  or  heap). 
Sylph,  silf.    Nymph,  nimf.    Fairy,  fair'ry.    Elf.     Pe'ri.     Fay. 
Sylph.    In  Rosicrusian  my  thol.  an  elemental  spirit  of  the  air. 
Nymph,  a  Greek  spirit,  the  personification  of  vitality  in 
animated  nature.    Every  department  of  animated  nature 
had  its  special  nymphs ;  hence  there  were  wood-nymphs, 
river-nymphs,  lake-nymphs,  sea-nymphs,  <$rc. 
Fairy,  plu.  fairies  [fair'nz].    A  spirit  of  medieval  romance, 
especially  English  romance.    The  fairies  dwelt  in  fairy- 
land, but  took  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  man,  being 
themselves  etherealised  human  beings. 
Elf,  plu.  elves  (1  syl.)    A  Scandinavian  fairy  dwarf. 
The  good  were  white,  and  dwelt  in  the  air. 
The  bad  were  black,  and  dwelt  underground. 
Peri,  plu.  peris  [pe'.riz].     The  Persian  sylph,  of  human 
size  and  the  female  sex.    Winged,  possessed  of  the  power 
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of  almost  instantaneous  change  of  place,  and  of  super- 
human  powers  employed  for  benevolent  purposes. 

Fay,  plu.  fays.  The  English  way  of  spelling  the  Norman 
fee.  Fees  were  very  handsome  elves,  fond,  of  dancing  by 
moonlight  and  of  mischievous  fun.  The  personification 
of  joyousness  and  high  animal  spirits. 

Sylph;  sylph-ine,  silf'-ine,  adj.;  sylph'-Id,  a  little  sylph. 

"  Fr.  sylphe;  Gk.  silpM  a  moth  or  butterfly.    The  y  is  a  Fr.  blunder. 
"Nymph,"  Gk.  numphe" ;  Lat.  nympha.    (See  Nymph.) 
"Fairy,"  Persian  pen;   French  f£e,  faerie. 

"Elf,"  Old  Eng.  (elf  or  elf.    Sag,  kitnnar  du  Elfvornas  glada  sl.lgt? 
(Say,  know  st  thou  the  Elves'  joyous  race).  Staynelius,  the  Swede. 

Sylvan,  sll'.van,  inhabiting  a  wood,  rural,  shady. 

Sylva,  sil'.vah,  the  native  forest  trees  of  any  country. 
Flora,  jld'  rah,  the  native  plants  and  flowers  of  any  country. 
Fauna,  for'.nah,  the  native  animals  of  any  country,  &c. 
Silvas,  sil'.vdhs,  the  woodland  region  of  the  S.  Amer.  plain. 
"Sylvan,"  Lat.  sylva  (Gk.  huU),  a  wood.    Sylvanus  in  Latin  means 
the  god  of  woods  ;  sylvestrit  or  Sylvester  is  the  adj.  of  sylva;  a 
dweller  in  a  wood  is  sylvlctila;  and  full  of  woods,  sylvosus. 

Sym-  (Greek  prefix  sun-  before  b,  in,  and^),  with,  united  to. 
Syin-bol,  sim'.bol.    Cymbal,  slm'.bul,  a  musical  instrument. 
Symbol,  an  emblem,  a  character  to  signify  something. 
Symbol-ic,     sim.bol'.ik ;       symbolic-al,     sim.bol' .tkiil  ; 
symbol'lcal-ly.     Symbolics,  the  science  of  symbolism. 
(Of  the  60  or  60  sciences  with  this  ending,  all  but  5  are  plural. 
The  five  exceptions  are  from  the  French :    arithmetic,  logic, 
magic,  music,  and  rhetoric.) 

Symbolise,  swi'M.llze,  to  express  by  symbols ;  symbolised 

(3  syl.);  symbolis-ing,  sim'.bo.lizing ;  sym'bolls-er. 
Symbolisation,  sim'.bo.li.zay".shun.     Sym'bolism,  -Kzm. 
Symbology  (ought  to  be  symbollogy),  sim.bol'lo.djy,  the 

art  of  expressing  words  and  phrases  by  symbols. 
"Symbol,"  Old  Eng.  symbel  or  symbl:  Latin  symbtilus,  symbtiltfus; 
Gk.  suinboW  or  sumbdlon,  sumbtilikds  (sum-[sun]ballo,  to  put  to- 
gether).  Symbols  originally  meant  the  two  corresponding  pieces 
of  a  coin  or  ticket.     The  person  who  presented  the  proper 
"piece"  showed  a  "symbol"  of  his  right  to  what  he  claimed. 
"  Cymbal,"  Gk.  kumbdlon  (kumbos,  hollow) ;  Lat.  cymbtllum. 
Syni-metry,  plu.  symmetries,  slm'.me.tr'iz,  the  due  propor- 
tion of  the  several  parts,  harmony  of  parts ;  symmetrical, 
sim.met' .rl.kul ;  symmet'rical-ly. 

Symmetrise,  sim'.me.trlze,  to  make  symmetrical ;    sym- 
metrised (3  syl.) ;  symmetris-ing,  slm'.m&.tri.zing. 
Symmetrist,  sim'.me.trist,  one  who  studies  symmetry. 
Greek  summe'Ma,  v.  summetre'o  (sun  metron,  with  measure) ; 
Latin  symmetria.    Vitruvius  says :  "  Symmetria  est  ex  ipsius 
operis  membris  conveniens  consensus,"  i.  2. 
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Sympathy,   plu.  sympathies,   sim'.pu.rhiz,   fellow-feeling; 
(in  Medicine),  the  reciprocal  feeling  and  influence  of  the 
several  organs  of  the  body  with  each  other ;  sympathetic, 
sim'.pa.Thef'.ik  ;       sympathetical,      sim' '.pu.rhet" '.i.kal ; 
eympathet'ical-ly.     Sympathetic  nerves. 
Sympathise,  sim'.pa^rhize,  to  feel  sympathy;  sympathised 
(3.  syl.);  sympathis-ing  (Rule  xix.),  sim'.pa.Thi".zing. 
Greek  sump&theia,  v.  sumpdthSo  (siw  pathos,  feeling  with  [each 

other]);  Latin  sympathia ;  French  sympathiser,  sympathie. 
Symphony.   Overture.   Sonata.   Concerto.   Cantata.  Aria. 
§  Symphony,  plu.  symphonies,  sim'.fo.mz,  an  instrumental 
composition  with  several  movements  for  a  full  band, 
the  instrumental  parts  of  a  song  before  and  after  the 
vocal  portions ;  symphonious,  slm.fo  foi.us ;  symphonise, 
•fo.nlze,  to  be  in  unison,  to  be  in  accord;  sym'phonlsed 
(3  syl.);  symphonis-ing  (Rule  xix.),  sim'.fo.ni.zing. 
Symphonist,  sim'.fo.nist,  a  composer  of  symphonies. 
§  Overture,  o'.ver.tchure,  the  introductory  symphony  of  an 

oratorio  or  opera. 
§  Sonata,   so.ndh'.tah,   a  musical  composition  of  several 

movements  for  a  single  instrument. 

§  Concerto,  plu.  concertos,  kon.tcher'.toze,  a  musical  com- 
position to  display  the  powers  of  some  particular  in- 
strument.    The  instrument  displayed  has  concerti'no 
added  to  it  as  oboe  concertino,  violi'no  concertino. 
§  Cantata,  kan.td,h'.td,h,  a  vocal  sonata. 
§  Aria,   a'.re.ah,   a  musical   air.      Aria  concerta'ta,  has 
elaborate  orchestral  accompaniments. 
"  Symphony,"  Greek  sumpMnia,  v.  sumph6n£o  (sun  Jtli6n6), 
"Overture,"  French,  from  the  verb  oumir,  to  open. 
"  Sonata,"  Italian.     "  Concerto,"  Italian.     "  Cantata,"  Italian. 

Sym-posium,  sim.pd'.zi.um,  a  social  feast. 

Gk.  mmposion  (sun  pino,  to  drink  together),  a  drinking-party. 
Sym-ptom,  simp' .turn,  something  that  indicates  incipient 
or  active  disease ;  symptomatic,  simp' '.to. mat" '.ik ;  symp- 
tomatic-al,  simp'.to.mut".i.kal;  symptomat'ical-ly. 
Symptomat'ic  disease,  a  disease  indicative  of  some  other 
disease.     Symptomatology,  simp'.to.ma.tol".o.djy,  that 
part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  symptoms. 
Gk.  sumpt.6ma  gen.  sumptdm&tds  (sun  pi.pto,  to  fall  together). 
A  symptom  is  something  that  falls  simultaneously  with  a  disease. 

Syn-  (Greek  prefix),  with,  united  to. 

Syl-  before  -I:  as  syl'-lable,  syl-lep'sis,  syl'-logism. 
Sym-  before  -b,  -m,  -p :  as  sym-bol,  sym-meti-y,  sym-pathy, 
sym-posium,  sym-ptom. 
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Sy-   before   -s,   -z :     as    sy[s~\-stem,  sy\s]-stoU,  sy[s]-style, 
sy[z]-zygy  (the  two  -ss-  or  -zz-  coalesce). 
Before  any  other  letter,  syn-  remains  unchanged.    The  letters 
are  ac-de-got,  which  may  serve  for  a  memoria  technica,  as 
(a)  syn-cere'sis,  syn'-agogue,  syn-ale'pa,  syn-an'thos,  -artltro'sis. 

(c)  syn-car'pous,  syn'-chrony,  syn-cll'nal,  syn'-ctip6,  syn'-cretism. 

(d)  syn-desnw'ttis,  syn'-dic. 

(e)  syn-ec'duche,  syn-ecfhia,. 
(g)  xyn-gene'sia. 

(o)  syn-oc'reate,  sy'n-od,  syn'-onym,  syn-op'sis,  syn-o'via. 
(t)  syn'-tax,  syn-texfis,  syn-ther'mal,  syn'-tMsis. 

Syn-seresis,  sm.e' .re.sis  (in   Gram.),  the  coalescing  of  two 
vowels,  or  the  .contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one :  as 
ne'er  for  "never,"  I'm  for  "  I  am,"  spheroid  for  "  sphe-ro-id." 
Diaeresis,  dl.e'.re.sls  is  the  reverse  process,  that  is,  pro- 
nouncing two  vowels  (generally  diphthongs)  as   two 
separate   vowels :     as    "  poet "  =  pd'.et,   "  zoology  "  = 
zo.ol'.o.gy,  "  aerial "  =  a.e'.ri.al,  "  phaeton  "  =  fd'.e.tfin. 
"Syn-ssresis,"  Gk.  sunairtfsis  (sun  airgo,  to  take  [the  two]  together). 
"Diaeresis,"  Gk.  di-air£sis,  to  take  [the  two]  as  two. 

Syn-agogue,  sm'.a.gog,  the  place  of  worship  for  Jews,  the 

congregation     itself;      synagogical,     sln'.a.gtidg".i.kal ; 

synagogical-ly.    (Gk.  sunagdyg  sun-ago  to  bring  together.) 

This  frightful  French  ending  ought  to  be  abolished ;    synagog 

monolog,  dialog,  prolog,  eclog,  &c.,  would  be  far  better. 

Syn-chronism,  sin'.kro.nlzm,  siniultaneousness ;  synchro- 
nous, sin' .kro.nus  ;  syn'cnronous-ly ;  synchronic,  sin.- 
krfn'.ik;  synchronies!,  sin.kron'.i.kal;  aynchron'ical-ly. 
Synchronise,  sin'.kro.nize,  to  happen  at  one  and  the  same 
time;  synchronised  (3  syl.);  syn'chronis-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Synchronisation,  sm'.kro.ni.zay".shun. 

Ureek  sun  chrdnos,  united  in  time. 

Syn-cope,  sin'.ko.py,  a  fainting  fit,  a  swoon,  the  striking 
out  of  one  or  more  letters  in  a  word :  e'er  for  "  eve.r." 

Greek  sugkdpt  (sug-[s]in]k&pS ;  kopto,  to  strike  together). 
Syn-desinosis,  sin'.des.mo".sis.    Endosmose,  en'.dos.muze. 
Syndesmo'sis,  the  union  of  bones  by  ligaments  (as  the 
radius  with  the  ulna).     (Greek  sundesmos,  a  bond,  A-e.) 
Endosmose,  the  transfusion  of  liquids  or  gases  througli 
an  animal  or  vegetable  membrane  from  the  exterior  to 
the  interior.   Exdosmose,  the  transfusion  the  other  way. 
Greek  endon  6sm6s,  impulsion  within  [from  without] ; 
ex  6sm6s,  impulsion  without  [from  within]. 

Syn-dic,  sm'.dlk,  an  advocate,  a  recorder,  an  attorney  who 
acts   for  a  corporation  or  university,  a  procurator,  an 
assignee;  syndicate,  sln'.di.kdte,  the  office  of  a  syndic, 
the  council  or  board  of  syndics. 
Greek  swidlkfa,  an  advocate  (sun  dikS), 
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Syn-ecdoche,  sm.Sk' .do.ke  (in  Rhetoric),  a  trope  in  which 
the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  a  whole :  as  a 
hundred  sail  (ships),  a  hundred  head  of  oxen.  The  clergy 
followed  the  dean,  i.e.,  the  clergy  present. 

Greek  sunekdticht  (tun-eh-dechtimai,  to  take  out  together),  that  is, 

to  take  out  [a  part  to  represent  the  whole]  together. 
Syn-od,  si'. nod,  a  convention,  a  council,  a  board  consisting 
of  several  neighbouring  presbyterians ;  synodal,  -no".dal ; 
synodic,  si.nod'.ik  ;  synodical,  si.nod'.i.kal,  pertaining  to 
that  period  of  time  which  the  moon  takes  in  returning 
to  any  given  phase ;  synod'ical-ly. 

Old  English  seonath,  sino'th,  seoruSd,  seomfth,  sinath,  synoth  or 

sinod;  Greek  sunOdos  (sun  hodos,  a  united  course). 
According  to  our  usual  way  of  spelling  similar  compounds, 
"  synod"  should  be  synhod  (Rule  hex) 

Syn-onym,  sin'.o.nim,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning,  plu. 
syn'onyms  (synon'yma  is  very  rarely  used);  synonymous, 
si.non'.i.miis ;  synon'ymous-ly. 

Synonymy,  st.non'.tmy,  the  use  of  synonymous  words. 
As:  "Say  why  is  this?  wherefore?"    "  Stand  dumb  and  speak  not 
to  him. "    ' '  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain  "  (Hamlet). 
Greek  sundnumds  (.sun  6n6ma,  a  name  with  the  name) ;   6numa 
and  6n/'ima  are  dialectic  forms,  but  6numa  seems  somewhat 
irregular,  and  it  is  by  no  means  evident  why  the  dialectic  form 
should  be  used  at  all  in  the  words  under  this  group  :  as  pseu'- 
donym,  anon'yrnous,  patronym'ic,  &c.     The  Greeks  have  en- 
dorsed the  forms,  and  we  must  accept  them. 
Syn-opsis,  plu.  synopses,   sm.fip'.sis,  plu.  sin.op'  i eez,   an 
abridgment,  a  precis,  a  conspectus ;  synoptic,  sin.op' Mk  ; 
synoptical,  sin.op'  ti.kal;  eynop'tical-ly. 
Synoptic  Gospels,  the  gospels  arranged  together  ohrono- 
logically  and  in  order. 

Greek  sunfipsls  (sun  opsis,  a  view  [of  all]  together). 
Syn'-tax,  the  arrangement  of  words  and  sentences  accord- 
ing to  fixed  rules,  the  rules  themselves ;  syntactical  (not 
syntaxical),  sin.tuk'M  Ml;  syntac'tical-ly. 
Greek  suntaxia  (sun  tasso,  to  arrange  together). 
Syn-thesis,  sin'.rhe.sis,  putting  parts  together 
Analysis,   anal'i.sis,   separating  the   ingredients  of  a 

compound,  taking  the  parts  to  pieces. 
Synthetic,  sin.rhSt'.lk ;  synthetical,  sin.Thet'.t.kal;  -ly. 
Greek  sunthe'sis  (tun  tithfmi,  to  put  things  together). 
"Analysis,"  Gk.  analusis  (ana  luo,  a  loosening  or  breaking  up). 

Syphilis,  sif'.i.lis,  a  disease;  syphilitic,  sif'.i.llt".ik,  adj. 

A  word  coined  by  Fracastor  (16th  cent.),  who  wrote  a  Latin  poem 
bearing  this  title.  It  was  introduced  into  nosology  by  Sauvages. 
Greek  sus  philia  f amour  immondej.  The  Italians  call  the  disease 
le  inal  Franfais,  and  the  French  return  the  compliment  by  calling 
it  le  mal  Napolitain. 
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Syriac,  sir'rl.uk,  adj.  of  Syria,  the  ancient  language  of  Syria. 
Syrian,  sir'ri.un,  a  native  of  Syria,  adj.  of  Syria. 
Suri,  a  delicate  rose,  hence  Surislan,  the  land  of  roses  (Richardson). 
Syringa,  si.rin'.gah,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  which  the  lilac  is  one. 
Greek  surigx  gen.  suriggos ;  Latin  syrinx  gen.  syringos,  a  reed  or 
pipe,  so  called  because  the  wood  is  hollow.    (See  below.) 

Syringe,   si'ringe,   a  squirt,   to  use   a   syringe  (see   above); 

syringed  (2  syl.),  syring-ing,  si'.rln.djing ;  syring-er. 
Greek  suriga  gen,  suriggos;  Latin  syrinx  gen.  syringos,  a  pipe. 
Syrup,  si'riip,  treacle,  refined  molasses,  a  mixture  of  honey  or 
sugar  and  water  with  some  flavouring  substance;  syrup-y, 
sweet  like  syrup ;  syruped,  si'riipt. 

French  strop;  Italian  sciroppo ;  Spanish  raraba, ;  Arabic  siroph  or 
tirab.  Some  give  the  Greek  avrtas  6p8s,  Syrian  juice. 

System,  sis'.tcm,  a  plan  or  scheme  in  which  several  parts  are 
reduced  to  regular  order  and  dependence ;   systematic, 
sis. te. mat'. Ik;  systematical,  ste'.te.muf.i.kul;  -cal-ly. 
Systematise,  sls'.te.ma.tizc,  to  reduce  to  a  system ;  sys'te- 
matlsed  (4  syl.);  systematis-ing  (R.  six.),  -te.mu.ti".zin<j  ; 
systematis-er,  sis' '.te.ma.ti" .zer ;  systematist,  -mtt.tist. 
Systematisation,  sis'. te.mu.ti.zay". shun. 
Greek  suslSma  gen.  sustematos  (sun  histemi,  to  stand  together). 
Systole,    sit'.tn.ly,    the    shortening    of   a    long    syllable;     as 
"plcth'ora"  for  pletliu'ra,  -'orator"  for  orator,  <kc. 

Syzygy,  slz'.i.djy,  the  point  at  which  the  moon  (or  a  planet)  in 
its  orbit  is  either  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  ns  in  new  and  full  moon. 

Greek  suxuyia  (sitz-[sun]  zugon,  a  yoke  together). 

(All  the  words  beginning  with  sy-  are  Greek  ;  but  sufrnn  is  a.  Latin 
form  Of  the  Greek  hule.  syrup  is  doubtful,  and  if  "sylph  is  Greek  it 
ought  to  be  spelt  silph.) 

•t  terminal,  (the  Latin  -t[us]),  denoting  a  thing  done :  fac-t, 
ac-t,  effec-t,  perfec-t,  &c. 

Tab,  a  shoe-latchet,  the  end  of  a  shoe-lace.    (Welsh  tap.) 
Tabard,  tub'.ard,  a  mantle  worn  by  heralds ;  tab'ard-er. 
Tab'ard-ar,  a  sizar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Low  Latin  tabard  urn;  French  tabard  or  tabart. 

Tabby,  plu.  tabbies,  tub'.iz,  an  old  maid,  a  tabby  cat,  ft  silk 
watered  and  figured :  tabby,  brindled  with  dark  gray  or 
black,  to  water  silk;  tabbied,  tab'.id;  tabby-ing. 
French  tdbis,  v.  tabiser,  to  tabby ;  Persian  retali. 
Tabernacle,  tab'.er.ruik  k'l,  a  tent,  a  place  of  worship  (cliieflv 
applied  to  a  chapel  for  Methodists),  to  dwell  temporally; 
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tabernacled,  tab'.er.ncikk'ld;  tabernacling,  -er.nak.ling ; 
tabernacular,  tab'.er.nak"ku.lar;  tabernac'ular-ly. 
Feast  of  tab'ernacles,  one  of  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals. 
Latin  tiiberndculum,  t&berna  a  hut,  with  diminutive. 
Tabes,  ta'.beez,  consumption,  atrophy;  tabetical,  ta.bSifX.kal; 

tabid,  tab' 3d,  consumptive ;  tab'id-ly,  tab'id-ness. 
Latin  tabes,  tabttiido;  tdbldus,  consumptive. 
Tablature,  tfib'.la.tchilr.    Entablature,  en.tab' 'M.tchur. 
Tablature,  a  painting  on  walls  and  ceilings. 
Entablature,  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  combined. 

"Tablature"  in  French  is  only  a  term  in  music,  and  is  never  applied 
to  a  painting  on  walls ;  Latin  t&btila,,  a  writing-table,  a  picture, 
but  the  loss  of  the  u  (between  6  and  I)  is  to  be  regretted. 

"Entablature"  is  Latin  t&btildtum,  a  stage  or  storey,  with  en-  to 
make,  that  which  makes  a  stage  or  complete  part. 

Table,  ta'.b'l,  a  board  supported  on  legs,  fare,  persons  sitting 
round  a  table  [at  a  meal],  a  tabulated  entry  of  particulars. 

Multiplication  Table.     Pence  Table.     Shillings  Table,  &c. 

The  two  tables  [of  the  law],  the  two  divisions  which  con- 
tain the  ten  commandments  (one  the  duty  of  man  to 
God,  and  the  other  the  duty  of  man  to  man). 

The  Lord's  table,  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 

Table-cloth.     Table-land,  a  flat  elevated  tract. 

Table-spoon,  a  spoon  used  at  table  for  serving  out  vege- 
tables, tarts,  puddings,  and  other  foods. 

Table-talk,  familiar  chit-chat  like  that  at  meals. 

Table-turning,  movement  of  tables  and  other  objects 
ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  departed  spirits. 

Table  of  Pythag'oras,  the  multiplication  table. 

To  lay  on  the  table,  to  receive  a  written  motion  or  report, 
but  to  postpone  indefinitely  its  consideration. 

To  turn  the  tables,  audi  alteram  partem,  to  rebut  a  charge 
by  bringing  forth  a  countercharge. 

Thus  if  a  husband  accuses  his  wife  of  extravagance  in  dress,  she 
"turns  the  tables  on  him"  by  accusing  him  of  equal  or  greater 
extravagance  in  something  else. 

Table  d'  h6te,  tdh'.b'l  dote  (French),  an  ordinary. 

The  twelve  tables,  the  laws  of  old  Rome  compiled  by  the 

decemvirs  and  engraved  on  brass. 
Knights  of  the  Hound  Table,  a  military  order  instituted  by 

Arthur,  "the  first  king  of  the  Britons,"  A.D.  576. 
Old  English  tcefel  or  tcefl;  Latin  t&btila  ;  French  table. 
Tableau,  plu.  tableaux,  tab.lo,  plu.  tub'Mze,  a  picture  repre- 
senting a  group  disposed  in  dramatic  order. 
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Tableau  vivant,  plu.  tableaux  vivants,  tab'.lo  ve'.vdhn, 
plu.  tab'.loze  ve'.vdhn,  the  representation  of  a  statuary 
group  by  living  persons. 

French  tableau  plu.  tableaux,  tableau  vivant  plu.  tableaux  vivants. 
Tablet,  tub'.let,  a  small  slip  of  some  suitable  material  for  memo- 
randa, a  small  flat  cake  [of  soap],  &c.    (Fr.  tablette.) 
Tablets  of  Moses,  a  variety  of  Scotch  granite. 
Tables  of  Moses,  the  two  tables  of  the  ten  commandment?. 
The  Tablets  of  Moses  are  so  called  because  they  look  when 
polished  as  if  they  were  inscribed  with  Hebrew  characters. 

Taboo,  tu.boo',  to  forbid  the  use  of,  to  exclude,  to  hold  aloof; 
tabooed,  ta.bood';  taboo'-ing.    (Polynesian,  to  set  apart.) 
(Thus  a  burial-ground  is  tabooed  for  general  purposes. J 
Tabor,  tu'.bor,  a  small  drum  beaten  with  one  stick,  to  play  the 

tabor ;  tabored,  ta'.bord ;  ta'bor-ing,  ta'bor-er. 
Tabret,  tub'.ret.     Tabouret,  tab'.o.ret. 
Tabret,  a  small  tabor. 

Tabouret,  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  presence  of  a  queen. 

In  the  ancient  French  court,  certain  ladies  had  the  droit  de 

tabouret,  as  the  chief  ladies  of  the  household,  the  wives  of 

ambassadors,  dukes,  lord  chancellor,  keeper  of  the  seals,  &c. 

Gentlemen  similarly  privileged  had  the  droit  defauteuil. 

Tabular,  tab'bu.lar,  set  down  in  a  synoptical  form,  having  the 

form  of  laminae.    Tabular  spar. 
Tabulate,  tab'bu.late,  to  reduce  to  a  synopsis ;  tab'ulat-ed 

(Kule  xxxvi.),  tab'ulat-ing,  tab'ulat.or  (Rule  xxxvii.) 
Tabulation,    tdb'bu.lay".shun.     Tab'ulse    Toleta'nao,    the 

astronomical  tablet  of  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile. 
Latin  tdbularit,  tdbularius,  tabulator,  tdbuldtio,  tdbiilare. 
Tace,  td'.sy,  hush  1  don't  say  what  you  were  going  to  say. 

Taisez  vous,  ta'.zy  voo  (French),  hush !  keep  silence,  don't 

say  any  more,  don't  speak  on  that  subject. 
Tacet,  td'.sSt.    Tacit,  tas'.it. 

Tacet  (in  Music),  the  instrument  is  to  ceaue  playing. 
Tacit  [as  tacit  consent],  consent  given  by  silence. 
"Tace,"  Lat.  imper.  of  tdceo,  to  be  silent.    "Tacet,"  3  sing,  pres, 
tense,  [the  instrument]  keeps  silent.    "  Tacit,"  Lat.  Mcttus,  silent. 

Tache,  task,  a  loop,  a  button  (Exod.  xxvi.  6, 11,  23;  xxxvi.  13.) 

French  attache,  a  tie  or  fastening ;  v.  attacker,  to  fasten. 
Tacit,  tas'.it,  silent,  implied.    Tacet,  to,'. set  (see  above,  Tace). 
Tacit-ly,  consentingly  but  without  verbal  expression. 
Taciturn,  tas'.i.turn,  reserved  in  speech,  not  talkative. 

Taciturnity,  tus' .i.tur" .ni.ty ;  tatiturn.ly,  tas'.l.turn.ly. 
Lat.  t&cltus,  taclturnus,  tacltwmltas  (tdcere,  to  be  silent). 
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Tack,  tuk,  a  small  nail  with  a  flat  head,  the  course  of  a  ship 
with  reference  to  the  sails,  the  tackle  by  -which  the 
weather-clew  of  a  course  is  hauled  forwards  and  down  to 
the  deck,  to  put  a  ship  about  EO  that  from  having  the 
wind  on  one  side  you  bring  it  round  on  the  other  by  the 
way  of  her  head.  The  opposite  of  Wearing. 

Starboard  tack,  star'.b'd-tak,  sailing  with  the  wind  on  the 
right  side.  On  the  starboard  tack,  with  the  wind  on 
the  right  side  as  a  vessel  is  sailing. 

The  tack  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  the  rope  which  keeps  down 
the  lower  forward  clew.    The  tack  of  a  studding  sail, 
the  rope  which  keeps  down  the  lower  outer  clew. 
The  outhanl,  the  tack  of  the  lower  studding  sail. 

To  tack,  to  fasten  with  tacks,  to  veer,  <fcc.;  tacked,  takt; 

tack' -ing.     Tact,  discretion.     Tax,  government  impost 
Dan.  takke;  FT.  attache,  a  fastening ;  Ital.  attaccare,  to  fasten. 
"  Tact,"  Fr.  tact.     "Tax,"  Lat.  taxatio,  v.  taxdre. 

Tackle,  tay'.k'l,  a  purchase  formed  by  a  rope  rove  through  one 

or  more  blocks  (Dana,  Seamen's  Manual). 
Fishing  tackle,  -tuk'k'l,  apparatus  for  fishing. 
Ground  tackle,  anchors,  cables,  warps,  and  everything  else 

used  in  securing  a  vessel  at  anchor. 
Gun-tackle,  the  apparatus  for  manoeuvring  a  gun. 
Tackling,  tuk'. ling,  the  furniture  of  yards  and  masts  (as 

the  cordage,  sails,  &c.,  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel). 
Danish  tdklcel;  tabling,  rigging ;  takle,  to  rig  a  ship. 
Tact,  takt.    Tacked,  tukt,  fastened  with  a  tack.     (See  Tack.) 
Tact,  adroitness  in  adapting  oneself  to  circumstances. 
French  tact  (jngement  fin  et  dSlicat).    See  below. 

Tactics,  tuk'.iiks  (R  Ixi.),  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  of  troops 

or  ships  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  the  science  of 

manoeuvring...;  tactical,  tuk'.tl.kul;  adj.  tac'tical-ly. 

Tactician,  tuk.(ish'.an,  one  skilled  in  tactics,  an  adroit  manager, 

Greek  tdkttkSs,  pertaining  to  military  tactics ;  [ra]takttka,  military 

tactics  (tasso,  to  set  in  order,  to  array). 

Tactile,  tak'Ml,  what  may  be  touched,  tangible;  tactile-ly. 
Tactility,  tak.ttl'.My,    Taction,  tak'.sliun. 
Tactual,  tak'.tu.al,  derived  from  touch;  tac'tual-ly, 
Lat.  tacttlis  (tangfre,  to  touch) ;  Fr.  tactile,  tactiliU,  taction. 
Tadpole,  tad'. pule,  a  frog  in  its  first  state  from  the  spawn. 

Old  Eng.  tdd-pol,  a  young  toart  or  frog  (Lat.  pullus,  Ok.  ptilos,  the 
young  of  any  animal ;  Old  Eng  fola,  a  foal). 

Taepings,  tan'.e". pings,  Chinese  rebels,     (Universal  Peace.) 
Taffrail,  taf'.rail,  the  rail  round  a  ship's  stern.    (Dutch  tafereel.) 
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Taffeta,  taf'.ft.tah,  a  thin  silken  fabric  with  a  wavy  lustre. 

Taffeta  phrases,  -fS.tahfrd'.zez,  euphemisms,  sleek  phrases. 
We  use  also  the  fabrics  called  buckram,  fustian,  lutestring,  slwddy, 

silk  [or  silken],  stuff,  velvet,  &c.,  for  literary  compositions. 
French  taffetas  (mot  tire1  du  persan  taftah,  tissu  de  sole,  Bouillet). 
Tag,  a  metallic  point  at  the  end  of  a  lace,  to  fit  with  a  tag; 
tagged,  tagd;  tagg'-ing,  materials  for  tags,  fitting  with 
tags.    Tag-rag,  the  rabble.     Tag-rag-and-bobtail. 
Danish  tag,  a  handle ;  Swedish  tagg,  a  point. 
"  Tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,"  slang  terms  for  three  sorts  of  inferior  dogs. 

Tagetes,  tu.djee'.teez,  one  of  the  African  marigold  species. 

Named  after  Tuges  [gen.  Tagetis],  grandson  of  Jupiter,  who  taught 

the  Etruscans  divination. 

Tail,  Tale  (both  tale).    Teal,  Teil  (both  teel).    Tell,  tel. 
Tail,  the  queue  of  an  animal,  a  fag-end,  limitation. 
Tale,  a  story,  a  narrative  of  adventure,  a  tally. 
Teal,  one  of  the  duck  family.    (Dutch  teeling  or  taling.) 
Teil,  the  linden  or  lime  tree.    (Latin  tilia;  Greek  telca.) 
Tell,  to  inform,  to  narrate.     (Old  English  tellan.) 
An  estate  tail,  an  estate  limited  to  certain*heirs. 
Tenant-in-tail,  the  person  who  comes  into  an  estate-tail. 
Tail'-age,  a  share  of  one  substance  paid  by  way  of  tribute. 
Taille,  tail,  the  fee  which  is  opposed  to  fee-simple,  because 
it  is  minced  or  pared,  i.e.,  not  in  the  tenant's  power  to 
bequeath,  being  limited  to  the  issue  of  the  donor 
"Tail"  (a  queue),  Old  English  t&gel,  t<tgl,  or  tegl. 
"Tail"  (as  "estate  tail"),  French  taille;  tailler,  to  cut. 
"  Tala  "  (a  story),  Old  English  tdl  or  tdlu  (v.  tellan,  to  tell). 

Tailor,  fern,  tailor-ess,  tay'  lor,  tay'.lor.ess,  one  whose  trade  it 
is  to  make  men's  outer  garments      The  maker  of  women's 
outer  garments  is  a  Milliner      Tai'lor-ing,  doing  tailor's 
work.    Tailor  bird     Taylor,  a  proper  name. 
French  tailleur  (v.  tailler,  to  cut  or  snip). 

Taint,  a  blemish,  to  sully,  to  defile.     'Tan't,  taint,  "it  is  not." 
Taiut'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  taint'-ing,  taint'-less,  taint'less-ly ; 

tainture,  tain'.tchur,  tinge,  defilement. 
"  Taint,"  French  teindre,  to  dye ;  Latin  tingo  ;  Greek  teggo. 
An't  and  'tarit  are  interesting  contractions  inasmuch  as  they  are 
relics  of  the  obsolete  form  of  a*  for  "is,"  "am"=as-m,  "art"=as-<, 
"is  "—as-th,  plu.  "are"=as-e,  the  letters  severed  by  hyphens  being 
relics  of  personal  pronouns ,  m  is  seen  in  Fr.  moi,  Lat.  me,  Gk. 
mou,  &c. ;  t,  in  Fr.  toi,  Lat.  and  Gk.  tu,  &c. ;  so  with  the  rest. 
"An't"  is  am-not  or  as[ia]  not,  and  "tan't"  is  it  os[is]  not. 

Take  (1  syl.),  post  took,  past  part,  taken,  ta'.k'n;  tak-ing, 
td'.Jcing  (R.  xix.),  to  receive,  to  tolerate,  to  appropriate, 
to  suppose,  to  entrap,  to  swallow,  to  choose,  to  go  into, 
to  capture,  to  accept  as  a  tenant,  to  please,  a  catch. 
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Tak-er,  td'.ker.    To  take  advantage  of,  to  make  use  of 
another's  advantage  to  his  prejudice. 

To  take  after,  to  resemble.    To  take  aim  at. 

To  take  up  arms,  to  begin  hostilities.    To  take  away. 

To  take  breath,  breth,  to  rest  after  exertion.  To  take  care  of. 

To  take  down,  to  lower,  to  reduce  to  writing. 

To  take  effect.    To  take  fire.    To  take  for,  to  mistake  one 
person  for  someone  else.    To  take  heart,  'hart 

To  take  heed,  to  be  cautious.    To  take  heed  to,  to  listen  to. 

To  take  hold  of.    To  take  horse,  to  ride  on  horseback. 

To  take  in,  to  gull,  to  entertain,  to  comprise,  to  buy  the 
numbers  of  a  periodical  as  they  come  out.  To  take  in  hand. 

To  take  leave,  to  bid  adieu.    To  take  my  leave. 

To  take  notice,  to  observe.    To  take  off,  to  remove,  to 
swallow,  to  mimic.    To  take  [myself]  off,  to  leave. 

To  take  on,  to  assume,  to  give  way  to.    To  take  out. 

To  take  part  in,  to  participate  in.    To  take  part  with. 

To  take  place,  to  happen.    To  take  the  place  of. 

To  take  root,  to  live  as  a  plant,  to  become  confirmed. 

To  take  stock,  to  make  an  inventory  of  stock  in  hand. 

To  take  up,  to  lift  up,  to  arrest,  to  dig  up,  to  select  as  a 
subject,  to  pay  a  bill  of  exchange,  to  resume. 

To  take  up  arms,  to  begin  war.    To  take  the  air,  to  take 
out-door  exercise.    To  take  the  field,  to  begin  war. 

To  take  to  heart,  to  feel  keenly.    To  take  upon  oneself. 

To  take  up  with,  to  become  intimate  with. 
Old  English  tac[an\,  past  toe,  past  part,  tacen. 

Talbot,  tawl'.Wt,  a  hound  with  broad  mouth,  deep  chops,  and 
long  hanging  ears.      Talbotype,  tawl'.bo.type,  a  photo- 
graphic process  discovered  by  Fox  Talbot  in  1839. 
Talc,  talk,  a  foliated  mineral.    Talk,  tawk,  conversation. 

Talck-y,  tal'.ky ;  talcose,  t&l'.koze,  containing  talc. 

Talcite,  tal'.slte,  a  mineral  also  called  nacrite. 

Talcose  granite,  tal'.koze  gran'.U.    Talc  schist,  -shist. 
German  talk;  French  talc,  talcique.    When  a  snffix  beginning  with 
e,  i,  or  y  (not  a,  o,  u,  or  a  consonant)  is  'added  to  a  word  ending 
with  c,  "k"  is  always  added  to  prevent  the  e  being  pronounced  as 


All  words  in  -c  ended  at  one  time  in  -cfc.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  we  had  rejected  the  c  and  retained  the  k ;  but 
there  is  a  prejudice  in  Latin,  French,  and  English  against  "k," 
one  of  the  best  letters  in  the  alphabet. 
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Tale,  Tail  (both  tale)     Teal,  Teil  (both  teel).    Tell,  tel. 
Tale,  a  story,  a  short  narrative  of  adventure,  a  tally. 
Tail,  the  queue  of  an  animal,  the  fag  end,  a  limitation. 
Teal,  one  of  the  duck  family.    (Dutch  tceling  or  taling.) 
Teil,  the  lime  or  linden  tree.     (Latin  tilia,  Greek  t$lea.) 
Tell,  to  inform,  to  narrate.     (Old  English  tellan.) 

"  Tale,"  Old  English  tdl,  tdlu,  tal,  ge-tel,  ge-tal,  ge-tdl. 

"Tail"  (a  queue),  Old  English  ttcgel,  tckgl,  or  Ugl. 

"  Tail"  (as  "estate  tail").  French  taille;  v.  tattler,  to  cut,  to  limit. 

Talent,  tal'.ent,  ability,  natural  endowment  of  mind ;  tal'ent-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  clever,  possessed  of  good  abilities. 

The  words  talented  and  moneyed  are  unusual  forms,  seeing  we  have 
no  such  verbs  as  to  talent,  to  money. 

"Talent,"  applied  to  mental  gifts,  is -borrowed  from  the  Scripture 
parable  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30),  and  it  would  be  more  consistent  to 
speak  of  a  man  "of  many  talents"  than  to  speak  of  a  man  "of 

•  great  talent,"  unless  indeed  the  reference  is  to  the  Jewish  gold 
and  silver,  talent,  one  £5,475  and  the  other  £390.  The  Attic  talent 
was  about  £243  15s.  (Latin  t&lentwa, ;  Greek  tdlanton.) 

Tales,  ta'.leez,  (in  Law)  a  supply  from  bystanders  to  complete 
the  complement  of  a  jury ;  tales-man,  plu.  tales-men,  a 
bystander  selected  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  a  jury  panel. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  special  jury  to  be  short  of  the  required  num- 
ber. When  this  is  the  case,  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  may 
"  pray  a  tales,"  and -one  or  more  of  the  common  jury  are  selected 
as  tales-men.  (Latin  talis  plu.  tales,  of  the  like  sort.) 

Talisman,  plu.  talismans  (not  talismeri),  an  amulet,  a  charm. 

French  talisman,  "mot  arabe  qui  signifle  consecration"  (Bouillet). 
Talk,  tawk.   Talc,  talk,  a  foliated  mineral.    (Germ,  talk,  Fr.  talc.) 
Talk,  conversation,  chit-chat,  to  converse,  to  chat;  talked, 

tawkd;  talk-ing,  tawk'. ing;  talk-er,  tawk'.er. 
Talkative,  taw'.ka.tw;  talkative-ly,  talkative -ness. 
To  talk  shop,  to  introduce  trade  or  business  in  conversation 
Danish  tolk;  v.  tolke,  to  interpret,  to  express ;  tolkning. 
Tall,  tawl,  (comp.)  tall'-er,  (super.)  tall'-est,  high  in  stature; 

tall-ness,  tawl' -ness.    (Welsh  tal;  taldra,  tallness.) 
Tallage,  tal'.lage,  an  impost  or  excise.    (French  tailage.) 
Tallow,  tul'.lo,  hard  fat  prepared  for  candles,  ifec.,  to  smear  with 

tallow;  tallowed,  tal'. lode;  tallow-ing;  tallow-er. 
Tallow.y,  tallow-ish,  like  tallow.    Tallow-grease. 
Tallow-chandler,  a  dealer  in  tallow.    Tallow-candle. 

"Tallow  chandler"  ought  to  be  chandeler,  French  chandelier. 
German  talg,  talgicht  tallowish,  talgig  tallowy ;  Danish  talg. 

Tally,  plu.  tallies  (R.  xliv.),  tal'.Kz,  a  stick  or  lath  for  keeping 
a  score,  to  correspond;  tallied,  ttil'.led;  tally-ing; 
talli-er,  one  who  keeps  a  tally  (now  called  a  teller). 
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Tallyman,  plu.  tallymen.  Tallyshop,  a  shop  where  goods 
can  be  obtained  by  part  payments  at  stated  intervals. 

The  tally  of  the  Exchequer  court  was  a  rod  of  wood  marked  on  one 
face  with  notches  corresponding  to  the  sum  for  which  it  was  an 
acknowledgment.  Two  other  sides  contained  the  date,  the  name 
of  the  payer,  and  so  on.  The  rod  was  then  cleft  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  half  contained  one  written  side  and  half  of  each  notch. 
One  part  was  kept  in  the  Exchequer  and  the  other  was  circulated. 
When  payment  was  required  the  two  parts  were  fitted,  and  if  they 
"  tallied"  all  was  right,  if  not  payment  was  refused.  This  custom 
was  not  wholly  abandoned  till  1834  (Fr.  tailler,  to  cut;  Lat.  ta.Ua.) 

Tally-ho !  a  huntsman's  cry  to  the  dogs  when  a  fox  breaks  cover. 

French  thia  hillaut  t  corruption  of  iaillis  au  !  to  the  coppice. 
Talmud,  tal'.mud,  the  whole  body  of  the  Hebrew  laws  with  com- 
ments thereon.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  Mislina 
and  the  Gemci'ra.    The  "Mishna"  is  the  written  law, 
and  the  "Gema'ra"  a  collection  of  traditions  and  com- 
ments;  talmudic,  tul.miid'.lk;  talmudical,  tul.mud'.i.kal; 
talmudist,  tal'.mud.ist ;   talmudist-ic.     (See  Targum.) 
"Talmud,"  Hebrew  lamad,  to  teach.    [The  book  of]  instruction. 
"Mishna,"  Heb.  shanah,  to  learn.    "Gemara,"  Cbal.  for  supplement. 

Talon,  tul'.on,  the  claws  of  a  bird  of  prey,  an  o-gee  moulding. 

Spanish  talon,  the  heel.     "Talon"  (a  moulding),  French  talon. 
Talus,  ta'.liis,  (in  Anat.)  the  ankle-bone.     (Latin  talus.) 
Tamarind,  turn' '.a.rind.    Tamarin,  tam'.a.rin.    Tam'arisk. 
Tamarind,  the  Indian  date  tree,  the  seed-pods  of  the... 
Tamarin,  a  Sth.  American  monkey  with  a  long  bushy  tail. 
Tamarisk,  tam'.a.risk,  a  flowering  evergreen, 
" Tamarind," Arab. tamar-hindi, Indian-date.  "Tamarin," Fr. tamarin. 
"Tamarisk,"  Lat.  t&marlce  or  tdm&rix;  Heb.  T[a]M(a]2UK. 

Tambour,  tam.boor',  a  small  drum,  a  [drum-shaped]  frame  used 
for  embroidery,  to  make  tamour-work;  tamboured'  (2  syl.), 
tambour'-ing.      Tambourine,   •tam'.lo.reen",   a  musical 
instrument  with  a  parchment  head.     (See  Tabor. ) 
Fr.  tambour,  "de  1'espagnol  tambor,  derivS  de  1'arabe  al  tambor." 

Tame  (1  syl.),  comp.  tum'-er,  super,  tam'-est,  not  wild,  not 
savage,  spiritless,  wanting  vigour,  dull,  to  tame ;  turned 
(1  syl.);  tam-ing  (E.  xix,),  ta'.ming;    tam-er,  ta'.mer; 
tarn-able,  ta'.ma.b'l;  ta'mable-ness.     Tame'-ness,  -ly. 
Old  Eng.  tdm,  tdma,  v.  tdm[iari\,  past  tdmode,  past  part,  tamod. 

Tamper,  tam'.per  (followed  by  with),  to  meddle  with  unfairly,  to 

try  little  experiments  on  ;  tain'pered  (2  syl.),  tamper-ing. 

A  corruption  of  the  Fr.  tremper :  as  "tremper  dans  une  conspiration." 

Tam-tam  or  tom-tom,  an  East  Indian  drum. 

Tan,  the  bark  of  certain  trees  used  for  turning  hides  into 
leather,  to  convert  hides  into  leather,  to  make  brown  by 
exposure  to  the  sun;  tanned,  fund;  tann'-ing  (Rule  i.), 
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tann'-er,  tan'nery,  tan'-able.  Tan'-bed.  Tan'-pickle,  briue 
for  tanning.    Tan'-pit.     Tan'.yard.     Tan'ning  liquor. 
Tan'nin,  the  prin  uiple  of  tan  which  converts  hides  into  leather. 
Tan'nic  acid,  the  acid  which  exists  in  all  tanner's  bark. 
Tannate,  tan'.nate,  a  salt  of  tannic  acid  (-ate,  a  salt). 
Tanners'  bark,  bark  of  the  oak,  chestnut,  willow,  <fcc.  used 

by  tanners  for  converting  hides  into  leather. 
Old  English  ge-lanned,  tanned ;  French  tan,  v.  tanner,  tannerie. 
Tan'dem,  two  horses  harnessed  one  before  the  other  to  a  light 

vehicle.     (University  pun  :  tandem  (Latin),  at  length. 
Tangent,  tiin'.djent,  a  straight  line  which  touches  a  circle  or 
curve  but  would  not  cut  it  even  if  produced ;  tangential, 
ttin.djen'.sliul;  fcmgential-ly ;  tangency,  tun'.dJKn.sij. 
Lat.  taiigens  gen.  tangentis,  \.tangire,  to  touch;  Fr  tangents. 
Tangible,  tun'.dji.b'l,  that  may  be  touched  or  realised,  percep- 
tible to  the  touch;  tangible-ness,  tangibly. 
Tangibility,  turi.djil)U".i.ty.     (Latin  tang'tbilis.) 
Tangle,  tun'.g'l,  hair  or  thread  in  a  confused  and  knotted  mass, 
to   tangle;    tangled,    tun.y'ld;    tan'gling,    tangling-ly, 
tan'gly.     (Danish  tang,  sea-weed,  a  tangle.) 
Tank,  a  large  cistern  for  storing  water.     (Portuguese  tanque.) 
Tankard,  tank'.ard,  a  large  metal  drinking  cup  with  a  lid. 

Irish  tancaird,  Gaelic  tancard. 

Tannin,  tannic,  tanner,  tannery,  <fec.    (See  Tan.) 
Tansy,  plu.  tansies,  tan'.zlz,  a  herb. 

Latin  tdn&citum  (Greek  athdnAsia,  immortality),  the  everlasting. 
Tan't,  tffnt,  contraction  of  If  is  not.     (See  Taint.) 
Tantalise,  tdn'.ta.lize,  to  balk;  tan'talised  (!{  syl.);  tantalis-ing 

(11.  xix.),  tan.tct.li.zing  ;  tan'talising-ly ;  tan'talis-er. 
Tantalisation,  tan'.tu.li.zay".sliiin.    Tantalism,  tun'.tu.lizrn. 
Tantalfo  (Lat.  Tantalus)  was  punished  by  Zeus  for  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  gods.     He  was  cursed  with  intolerable  thirst,  and  to 
make  the  puuishment  greater  was  placed  in  water  to  the  chin,  but 
whenever  he  stooped  to  drink  the  water  flowed  away  from  him. 
Tan'tamount,  -ta.mount,  equivalent.    (Lat.  tantus,  with  -amount.) 
Tantivy,  tun.tw'.y  (a  hunting  term),  swiftly,  at  full  speed. 

To  ride  tantivy,  to  ride  at  the  utmost  speed. 
Tantrums,  tun'.trumz,  a  fit  of  ill-temper,  a  fit  of  passion. 

Welsh  tant  trwm,  an  ill  whim,  a  sad  spasm. 

Tap,  a  plug  or  spill  for  stopping  a  hole  pierced  in  a  cask  to 
force  the  liquor  out,  a  place  where  liquor  is  served  out, 
the  liquor  itself,  a  conical  screw  for  cutting  female  threads, 
to  broach  a  cask,  to  give  a  slight  knock;  tapped,  tupt; 
tapp'-ing  (Rule  i.);  tapster,  tap'.ster,  one  whose  business 
it  is  to  draw  liquor  from  a  cask  (-ster,  Rule  Ixii.) 
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Tap'-bolt.      Tap'-bouse.      Tap'-room.      Tap'-root;   a  spindle- 
shaped  root  like  a  aarrot,  <fec.    On  tap,  ready  for  use. 
Old  Eng.  tap,  tapere  a  tapster,  tapestre  a  female  drawer  of  liquors, 

v.  tosppan,  past  tcepte,  past  part,  tapped. 

Tape  (1  syl.),  cotton  or  linen  ribbon ;  tape'-line  (2  syl.),  a  tape 
for  measuring.  Tape'-worm,  .  ..wurm,  an  intestinal  worm. 
Old  English  tceppe,  tape  or  a  tape-worm. 
Taper,  Tapir  (both  td'.per).    See  below,  Tapir. 

Taper,  a  small  wax  candle,  a  long  wick  coated  with  wax, 
gradually  narrowed  to  a  point,  long  and  slender  [figure], 
to   narrow   to   a  point;    ta'pered  (2   syl.),  ta'per-ing, 
ta'pering-ly.     (Old  English  taper  or  tapur.) 
Tapir,  a  thick-skinned  mammal  with  short  proboscis. 
"Taper"  (a  candle),  O.  Eng.  taper  or  tapur.    "Taper"  (to  diminish), 

O,  Bug.  tceppe,  a  plug  tapering  to  a  point.   "Tapir,"  Fr.  tapir. 
Tapestry,  plu.  tapestries,   tap'.es.triz,  a  fabric  with  wrought 
figures  (chiefly  used  for  decorating  walls),  to  adorn  with 
tapestry;  tapestried,  ta-p'.es.tred;  tap'estry-ing. 
Fr.  tapisserie;  Lat.  tdpetum,  tapes  gen.  t&petis.  a  carpet,  hangings. 
Tapioca,  'tap'.t.o".lcah,  a  farinaceous  food  from  a  Brazil  plant. 

French  tapioca,  a  corruption  of  jatropha  [manihof],  the  plant. 
Tapir,  Taper  (both  ta'.per).    See  above,  Taper. 

Tapir,  a  thick-skinned  mammal  with  short  proboscis. 
Taper,  a  small  wax  candle,  to  narrow  to  a  point. 
"  Tapir,"  Fr.  tapir.     "  Taper  "  (a  candle),  Old  Eng.  taper  or  tapur. 
"Taper"  (to  grow  to  a  point),  O.  E.  tceppe,  a  plug  tapered  to  a  point. 
Tapis,  tap'py,  the  table-cloth  of  a  council  table.     On  the  tapis, 
on  the  cover  of  the  council  table,  i.e.  under  consideration. 
What's  on  the  tapis  now?  what  now  engages  public  atten- 
tion, what  is  the  uppermost  subject  of  conversation. 
Fr.  tapis,  sur  le  tapis;  Lat.  tapes  gen.  tdpetis;  Glc.  tapes,  tapeiOs. 
Tar,  a  resinous  substance  obtained  from  pine  and  fir  trees,  to 

smear  with  tar ;  tarred,  tard ;  tarr'-ing  (Bule  i.) 
Tarry,  tdr'.ry.    Tarry,  tarry,  to  delay  (Welsh  tariaw). 
Tarry,  tdr'.ry,  containing  tar,  like  tar,  wet  with  tar,  &c. 
Old  Eng.  teor,  tearo,  or  tyro,  v.  tyriv[ian],  p.  tyrwede,  p.p.  tyrwecl. 
Tarantula  (not  Tareutula),  ta.rari M.lah,  a  species  of  spider. 
Latin  tarantula  (Alexander  ab  Alejandro). 

This  word,  says  Kircher,  is  derived  either  from  Taranto,  in  Italy,  or 
from  Thara,  a  river  in  Apulia,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  places  these 
venomous  spiders  abound  (De  Arte  Mag.} 
Italian  tarantella;  Spanish  tarantula;  but  in  French  tarentule. 
Tardigrade,  tar' .degrade,  one  of  the  sloth  family. 
Tardigrada,  tar'.di.grii".dah,  the  sloth  family. 
Latin  tardiyradus,  slow  moving  (tardus  grcidus,  a  slow  step). 
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Tar'dy,    (comp.)  tar'di-er,  (super.)  tar'di-est,   slow,  backward, 
reluctant;  tar'di-ness,  tar'di-ly.  Tardigrade  (see  p.  1284). 
Tar'di-gate,  slow;  tardi-ga'ted,  slow  footed.    (Lat.  tardm.) 
Tare,  Tear  (both  tare).    Tear,  Tier  (both  teer). 

Tare,  a  weed,  a  vetch,  an  allowance  made  by  merchants 
for  packages,  &c.    Net  or  nett,  the  weight  minus  the  tare. 
Tear  [tare],  to  rend;  past  tore  (1  syl.),  p ast part.  torn. 
Tear  [teer],  a  drop  of  water  flowing  from  the  eye. 
Tier  [teer],  a  row,  generally  applied  to  different  rows  rising 

in  elevation  one  above  another. 

' '  Tare, ' '  Pr.  tare  ;  Arab,  tardh,  to  throw  off.  Net,  clear  of  all  deductions. 
"Tear"  (to  rend),  Old  English  ter[an],  past  tcer,  past  part.  Uren. 
"Tear"  (from  the  eye),  Old  English  Mar,  tcer,  or  tdher. 
"Tier,"  Old  Eng.  tier,  Heb.  TIR;  Welsh  tyru,  to  pile  up. 

Target,  tar'.get,  a  small  buckler,  a  butt  for  marksmen  to  aim 
at;  tar'get-ed,  furnished  with  targets;  target-eer,  tar'.- 
gg.teer".    Targe  (1  syl.),  a  buckler  (only  used  by  poets). 
Old  English  targe;  Welsh  targed,  a  buckler,  a  shield. 

Targum,  tar'.gutn,  a  Chaldee  free  translation  of  the  pentateuch 

or  prophets ;  targum-ist,  a  writer  of  a  targum. 
There  are  ten  targums  extant.  The  two  most  esteemed  are  (1)  a  para- 
phrase of  the  pentateuch  in  Chaldee,  by  Onkelos,  ascribed  to  tho 
first  Christian  century;  and  (2)  the  targum  of  Jonathan  [ben 
Uzziel],  a  paraphrase  in  Chaldee  of  the  prophets,  said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  third  century  The  two  next  in  value  are  the  tar- 
gum of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  the  Jerusalem  targum,  both  on  the 
pentateuch.  (Chaldee  T(a]RGVM,  interpretation.  S«e  Talmud.) 

Tariff,  tar'rlf  (not  tair'.lf),  a  tabulated  list  of  rates  or  duties  to 
be  paid  on  goods  exported  or  imported,  a  price-list,  to 
make  a  tarifl';  tariffed  (2  syl.),  tariff-ing. 
Tari'fa,  a  promontory  in  Spain,  where  the  Moors  stationed  excise 
officers  to  levy  toll  on  every  vessel  passing  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  (French  tarif;  Spanish  tarifa ;  Italian  tariffa.) 

Tarlatan,  tar'.la.tan  (not  tarl'.tun),  a  gauze-like  fabric,  so  called 
from  Tarare,  in  France,  the  chief  centre  of  the  manufac- 
ture. (Corruption  of  tarareton.) 

Tarn,  a  small  mountain  lake  or  pool.    (Icelandic  tlorn.) 

Tarnish,  tar'.nish,  a  loss  of  lustre,  soil  on  a  lustrous  surface,  to 
sully,  to  stain,  to  dull  a  bright  surface ;  tar'nished  (2  syl.), 
tar'nish-ing.  (French  ternir,  ternissant.) 

Tarpaiilin,  tar.paw'.Kn,  a  tarred  pall  or  waterproof  covering  for 

the  hatchways  of  ships,  for  loaded  wagons,  stacks,  &c. 
(The  spelling  of  this  word  is  indefensible :  as  well  write  paul  for 
"pall"  and  baul  for  "ball.)    O.  E.  tarepcell,  tar  pall;  Lat.  pallium. 

Tar'ragon,  the  herb-dragon,  an  aromatic  plant  used  for  perfum. 
ing  vinegar  in  France;  tarragon  vinegar. 
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Tarragona,  tar'ra.go"  .nah,  a  wine  resembling  port. 
"Tarragon"  (arfemisia  tracunctilusj  corruption  of  French  estragon. 
"Tarragona"  (the  wine),  so  named  fioin  Tarraco  or  2'arrago'na,  in 
Catalonia  (Spain),  about  47  miles  south-west  of  Barcelo'na. 

Tarry,  tur'ry,  to  stay.    Tarry,  t&r'.ry,  adj  of  tar. 

Tarried,  tur'rSd,  stayed.    Tarred,  tard,  smeared  with  tar. 
Tarry-ing,  tiir'ry.ing,  staying.    Tar'ring,  smearing  with  tar. 
Tarri-er,  tarrl.er.    Terrier,  ter'rl.cr,    Tar'rer. 
Tarrier,  one  who  stays  behind,  a  dilatory  person. 
Terrier,  a  small  dog  that  follows  game  into  holes. 
Tarrer,  one  who  tars.    Tarrianoe,  tur'ri.ance,  delay. 
"Tarry,"  Welsh  tariaw.     "  Tarry,"  Old  English  tare  or  tedro,  tar. 
"Terrier,"  Lat.  terra,  the  earth;  Fr.  terrier,  the  terrier  dog. 
Tarsus,  tar'.sus.    Meta-tarsus,  m$t'.ta-tar'.sus. 

The  metatarsus,  the  foot  from  the  toes  to  the  instep. 
The  tarsus,  the  instep  or  part  between  the  metatarsus  and 
ancle  (composed  of  seven  bones),  also  the  cartilage  inside 
the  eyelid.     The  last  segment  of  an  insect's  leg. 
Lat.  temts;  Gk.  tarstis  a  broad  surface,  tars6spCd6s  the  flat  of  the  foot. 
Tart,  a  delicate  fruit  pie,  sour,  saucy ;  (comp.)  tarf -er,  (super. ) 
tart'-est,  tart'-ly,  tart'-ness,  tart'-ish  (-ish  added  to  adj. 
is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "like").    Tarf -let. 
"Tart" (a pie),  Fr.farfeand  tourte.   "Tart" (sour),  O.E  teart,  teartnes. 
Tartan,  tar'. tun,  a  Scotch  plaid,  a  checkered  cloth. 

Fr  tiretaine.  "  Ce  mot  parait  venir  de  1'espagnol  Uritana,  que 
Menage  dfirive  lui-mGme  de  Turdetania,  aucieu  nom  du  pays  de 
Grenade,  ou  Ton  fabriquait  cette  espfice  de  drap"  (Diet,  des  Arts}. 

Tar'tar,  a  vinous  deposit  on  casks  and  vats,  a  native  of  Tartary, 

a  fierce  unmanageable  fellow;   tartaric  acid,  tdr.tar'rlk 

us'sid,  an  acid  found  in  tartar  and  in  the  juice  of  grapes,  &c. 
Tartarise  (E.  xxxi.),  tar'.tu.nze,  to  impregnate  with  tartar, 

to  for  in  a  deposit  of  tartar;  tar'tarJ8ed(3syl.);  tar'taris-iug. 
Tartarous,  tar'.ta.riis.    Tartarus.    Tartarean,  tdr.tur're.&n. 

Tartarous  (adj.),  containing  tartar,  pertaining  to  tartar. 

Tartarus  (noun),  the  infernal  regions  of  classic  mythology. 

Tartarean,  adj.  of  Tartarus,  infernal,  pertaining  to... 
Tartralic  [acid],  tar.trul'.ik  or  Tartrel'io  [acid],  an  acid 

formed  by  heat  from  tartaric  acid. 
Tartrate,  tar'.trdte,  a  salt  of  tartaric  acid  (-ate  denotes  a 

salt  from  an  acid  in  -ic,  i.e.  with  a  maximum  of  oxygen). 
Cream  of  tartar,  kreem...,  the  tartar  of  wines  and  fruit. 
Tartar  emetic,  -e.metf.ik,  tartrate  of  potassa  and  antimony , 
Salt  of  tartar,  calcined  cream  of  tartar. 
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Tartar  of  the  teeth,  a  concretion  deposited  on  the  teeth. 
(It  consists  of  salivary  mucus,  animal  matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime.) 
To  catch  a  Tartar,  to  assail  an  overmastering  opponent. 

Fr.  tartre,  tartrt  emttique,  crime  de  tartre,  sel  de  tartre,  tartarique. 
"Tartar"  (a  person),  Fr.  Tartare  (Tartary). 

Paracelsus  says  "  tartar"  (the  deposit  of  wine)  "Is  so  called  because  it 
produces  oil,  water,  tincture,  and  salt,  which  burn  the  patient  as 
the  fires  of  Tart&rus  burn  "  (Infernal  stuff). 
Tartuffe,  tar.tufe',  an  hypocritical  devotee. 

The  principal  character  in  Molifire's  comedy  of  the  same  name. 
Task,  a  stated  lesson,  a  compulsory  and  distasteful  employment, 
to  exact,  to  require  of  another  a  certain  amount  of  labour ; 
tasked  (1  syl.),  task'-ing,  task'-er.    Task'-master.    -work. 
To  take  to  task,  to  reprimand.     (Welsh  tatgiad,  v.  tasgu.) 
Tasmanian,  taz.ma'.niiin,  a  native  of  Tasmania,  adj.  of... 
Tassel,  tus'.sel  (not  taio'.sel,  nor  Worcester's  fosYJ),  a  pendent 

ornament ;  tas'selled,  adorned  with  tassels. 
Tassel-gentle  (a  corruption  of  tiercel..  ),  the  "tiercel"  is 
the  mule  of  the  goshawk,  being  a  tierce  or  third  less  in 
si/.e  than  the  female     Tasselled  gentleman,  a  fop. 
Welsh  tasel,  a  fringe,  v.  taselu.     ''  Tasselled  gentleman"  is  a  pun. 
Taste  (1  syl.),  the  sensation  produced  by  the  organ  of  taste,  the 
organ  itself,  flavour  or  that  which  produces  the  sensation, 
discrimination  between  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  not, 
to  taste,  to  affect  the  taste ;  tast'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  tast'-ing 
(R.  xix.),  tast'-able  (only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  the  -e  before 
"-able").    Taste'-ful  (R  viii.),  taste 'ful-ly,  taste'ful-ness. 
Taate'-less,  taste'less-ly,  taste'less-ness. 
Tast'-er,  one  who  tastes  [wines  or  teas]  to  judge  of  them; 

tast'.y,  (comp.)  tast'i-er,  (super.)  tast'i-est;    tast'i-ly. 
French  taster  now  tatcr,  tdte-vin;  tater  une  itoffe,  to  judge  of  a  fabric 
by  the  sense  of  touch     (A  man  or  woman  of  taste  means  really  one 
who  discriminates  nicely  by  the  touch.) 

Tatter,  to  tear  into  rags;  tattered,  tut'  terd;  tatter-ing. 
Tatters,  rags.    In  tatters,  in  rags.    To  tear  to  tatters. 
Tatter-demalion,  tat'.ter.dcjnal".yun,  a  ragamuffin. 

Old  English  tattecan,  tatters,  rags.      "Tatter-demalion,"  tatter  do 
maillot  [moy'j/6],  long-clothes,  swaddling-clothes. 

Tattle,  tat'.t'l,  prate,  gossip,  to  tell   silly  gossipping  stories; 

tattled,  tut'.t'ld;  tat'tling,  tat'tling-ly,  tat' tier. 
Danish  later,  6  gipsy,  with  diminutive  (gipsy  prattle). 

Tattoo',  the  beat  of  drum  at  night  to  call  soldiers  to  their  quar- 
ters, figures  or  lines  cut  on  the  skin  and  stained,  to  tattoo 
the  face  or  body;  tattooed'  (2  syl.),  tattoo'-ing  (all  double 
vowels,  except  -ue,  are  retained  before  -ing),  tattoo'-er, 
tattoo'-age  (-oge.  the  act,  custom,  condition,  state). 
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The  devil's  tattoo,  drumming  with  the  hand  on  furniture, 
tnpping  the  foot  on  the  floor  monotonously  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  in  others  "  the  blue  devils." 

"Tattoo"  (the  beat  of  drum),  a  corrupt  contraction  of  tapotez  ious. 

"  Tattoo"  (the  skin),  Fr.  tatouer,  tatouage.    A  New  Zealand  word. 

Taught  or  taiit,  tight,  not  slack,  properly  ordered ;  instructed. 

A  broad  pronunciation  of  the  word  "tight"  (toit  then  taut). 
"Taught"  (instructed),  O,  Eng.  ta;c[an],  past  tdhte,  past  part.  t&ht. 
Taurus,  tau'.rus,  the  second  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  (it 
contains  the  Pleiades  and  Hyad^s);    taurine,  tau'.nn, 
hovine;    tauriform,  tau' .ri.form.      Taurocol,  tau'.ro.kol, 
glue  made  from  bull's  hide.     (Gk.  tauros  kolla,  bull  glue.) 
Latin  taums,  taurlnus,  taurtformia ;  Greek  tauros,  &c. 
Tauto-  (Greek  prefix),  the  same  (to  auton,  the  same  thing). 

Tauto-logy,  tau.tol'. o.djy,  pleonasm,  redundancy;    tauto- 
logical, tau' '.to.lod/j" \iMl ;  tautolog'ical-ly ;  tautologise 
(Kule  xxxi.),  tau.tol'. o.djize,  to  use  redundancy  of  speech ; 
tautol'ogised  (4  syl),  tautologis-ing,  tau.tol'. o.dji.zing ; 
tautologist,  tau.tol'. o.djist;   tautologous,  tau.tol'. o. gits. 
Greek  tautologia,  tautologos  (to  auto  lego,  I  speak  the  same  thing). 
Tauto-phony,  tau.tof'.o.ny,  repetition  of  the  same  tone; 

tautophonical,  tau' '.to.fon" '.i.cal,  monotonous. 
Greek  to  auto  phdneo,  I  sound  the  same  thing. 
Tavern,  tav'.ern.    Hotel,  ho.tel'.    Public  House.    Inn. 

Tavern,  a  house  licensed  to  sell  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  and  where  entertainment  is  provided  for  large 
parties,  but  not  lodgings 
Public  house,  an  inferior  tavern,  or  road-side  house,  where 

wayfarers  can  procure  beer,  with  bread  and  cheese. 
Hotel,  a  superior  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 

Avhere  board,  lodging,  and  stabling  are  provided. 
Inn,  an  inferior  hotel. 

"Tavern,"  Welsh  tafarn;  French  taverne;  "LMntaberna.    (TJlpian 
says  it  is  from  tabulce  boards,  "quibus  clauditur  aut  contegitur  ") 
"  Public  house,"  a  house  where  beer  is  retailed  to  the  public. 
"Hotel,"  Fr.  h6tel  for  hostel;  Low  Lat.  hostelagium,  the  right  of 

lodging  and  entertainment ;  Latin  hostlcuin. 
"Inn,"  Old  Eng.  inn,  an  inn,  a  house  where  strangers  are  taken  in. 

Taw,  a  large  choice  marble,  a  marble  selected  to  be  played  with  ; 
the  art  or  operation  of  preparing  skins  for  white  leather, 
rendered  like  tawed  leather,  to  macerate  skins.    Tor,  the 
scratch  or  mark  from  which  the  play  of  marbles  begins. 
Ta~w  (a  marble),  plu  taws  [or  tawse]. 
To  taw,  tawed  (1  syl.),  taw'-ing,  taw'-er,  taw'-ery. 
"Taw,"  Old  Eng.  taw\iari],  past  tawode,  past  part  tawod,  tawere. 
"  Taw"  (a  marble  selected  to  be  played  with),  O.  E.  tawa,  an  implement. 
"Tor"  (the  mark  to  be  played  from),  called  toy  in  Norfolk :  as  Go 
from  toy.    (Old  English  tor,  a  ridge.) 
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Tawdry,  common  but  showy  finery ;  taw'dri-ly,  tawMri-ness. 
At  the  annual  fair  of  St.  Audrey,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  common  lace, 
called  St.  Audrey  lace,  used  to  be  sold.    Henshawa  says:  "astrig- 
menta,  timbriae,  seu  fasciolae,  emptse  nundinis  S.  Ethelredse." 

Taw'ny,   (comp.)  taw'ni-er,  (super.)  taVni-est ;    taVni-ness 

(Rule  xi.),  brown,  dark  skinned,  tanned  by  the  sun. 

This  word  is  a  muddle  between  our  word  taw  (to  dress  leather)  and 

the  Fr.  tanner  (to  tan  leather).    If  from  "taw"  it  should  be  taviy, 

and  if  from  "tanner"  tanny,  a  word  already  used  in  another  sense. 

Tax,  plu.  tax'es  (2  syl.),  government  impost  on  property,  to  levy 

a  tax ;  taxed,  taxt ;  tax'-ing,  tax'-er,  tax'-able. 
Taxation,  tax.d'.shun.    Tax'-gatherer.     Tax'-payer. 
Assessed  taxes,  us.sest'...,  government  tax  on  articles  in 
use,  as  carriages,  men-servants,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

Latin  taxdtio,  taxdre;  French  taxe,  v.  taxer,  taxation. 

Tacks,  tax,  small  nails.     (Danish  takke,  a  jag,  &c.) 

Taxidermy,  tax'.i.der.my,  the  art  of  preserving  the  skins  of 

animals   so   as  to  preserve   their  natural   appearance; 

taxidermist,  tax'. i.dcr". mist ;  taxidermic,  tax'.i.der".nvk. 

Fr.  taxidermie  (from  the  Gk.  taxis  derma,  an  arrangement  of  a  skin 

or  hide).     An  ill-compounded  word,  as  taxis  does  not  mean  "to 

put  in  order"  in  the  sense  of  dressing,  but  in  the  sense  of  arraying  : 

as  Ta£i-dpx.r)S,  where  (axis  means  a  company  of  foot-soldiers,  and 

taxiarch  is  a  brigadier ;  T<x£t-A6%os,  a  commander  of  a  lochos  or 

fifth  part  of  a  mdra,  a  division  of  Spartan  infantry,  meaning  the 

oflicer  who  has  the  ordering,  &c.,  of  these  groups  of  men.     "To 

dress  skins"  does  not  mean  to  array  them  in  order,  but  to  comb, 

clean,  and  preserve  them,  and  the  Greek  verb  is  fatvu,  so  that 

z<enodermy  would  be  preferable  to  "taxidermy."  (See  Taxonomy.) 

Taxis  (in  Sury.),  a  process  by  which  parts  deranged  resume 

their  normal  situation  without  the  aid  of  instruments. 
Taxites,  tax'. lies  (in  Geol.),  the  fossil  remains  of  yew-trees. 
Taxodium,  tax.5' '.dl.um,  the  N.  Amer.  deciduous  cypress. 
Taxodite,  tax'.o.dite,  n.  fossil  allied  to  the  taxodium. 
Latin  taxus,  a  yew-tree  (-ite  denotes  a  fossil  or  mineral). 
Taxonomy,   tax. on'. o. my,  that  department  of  natural   history 
which  treats  of  the  laws  of  classification.  (Gk.  taxis  nomox.) 
Tea,  tec,  the  dried  leaves  of  the  thea  shrubs,  an  infusion  of  the 

leaves,  an  afternoon  repast  at  which  tea  is  served. 
Tea  caddy,  plu.  tea  caddies,  tee'  Uud'.diz ;  tea-can'ister. 
Tea'-cup.      Tea'-dealer,  -dee'.ler.     Tea'pot.     Tea-service, 

tee'  ser.vis,  a  complete  set  of  articles  for  the  tea-table. 
Tea'-spoon.    Tea'-table.    Tea'-tray,pZu.  -trays.    Tea'-uru. 
Chinese  tcha  or  tha;  Kuss.  tshai;  Fr.  iM;  Span.  U;  Ital.  fe. 
Teach,  teech.    Learn,  lern. 

Teach,  to  impart  instruction,  as  a  master  to  his  pupils. 
Learn,  to  receive  instruction,  as  a  pupil  from  a  master, 
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Teach,  (past)  taught,  (past  part.)  taught,  tawt;  teach'-ing. 
Teach'-er,  one  who  gives  instruction.     Learn'-er,  one 

who  receives  or  is  picking  up  instruction. 
Teach'-able,  teach'able-ness.    TTn-teach'able,  -ness. 
"  Teach,"  Old  Eng.  tdc[an},  past  tdhte,  past  part,  tceht  (the  g  is  an 


interpolation),  ttkcing;  tckcung,  a  teaching. 
iearn,    O.  E.  ledrn[iari\, ; 


"  Learn,    O.  E.  Ie6rn[iari\,  past  letirnode,  past  part,  ledrnod,  ledrnere 
a  learner,  leornigende  learning  (part.),  ledrnung  learning,  wisdom. 

ERROIIS  OF  SPEECH — 

(The  use  of  "learn"  for  "teach"  should  be  carefully  avoided.) 

Lead  me  in  Thy  path  and  learn  me  [teach]  (Ps.  xxv.  4,  Prayer  Rook). 

Such  as  are  gentle,  them  shall  He  learn  His  way  (Ps.  xxv.  8,  ditto). 

O  learn  me  true  understanding  [teach]  (Ps.  cxix.  CO,  ditto). 

Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how  to  make  perfumes?  [taught]  (Sliaks.) 

Teak,  tcek,  an  East  Indian  tree.    (Malabar  tekka.) 

Teal,  teel,  one  of  the  duck  family.     (Dutch  feeling  or  taling.) 

Team,  teem.    Teem,  to  abound,  to  produce  abundantly. 

Team,  a  line  of  horses  harnessed  to  a  wagon,  &c.,  two  or 

more  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach  or  other  vehicle. 
Teamster,  teem'.ster,  one  who  drives  a  team. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  -ster  is  a  feminine  suffix,  and  that  the 
nouns  to  which  it  is  attached  pertain  to  the  female  sex.    It  is 
attached  to  nouns  of  all  genders,  and  denotes  vocation,  or  that 
skill  which  arises  from  practice.    Even  spinster  means  an  un- 
married woman  simply  because  the  vocation  of  maidens  was 
spinning.    Teamster  is  a  man  whose  vocation  is  to  drive  a  team. 
"Team,"  Old  Eng.  team,  v.  tedm[ian],  past  teamode,  p. part,  tedmod. 
"Teem"  (to  abound),  Old  Eng.  tym[an],  past  tymde,  past  part,  tymed. 

Tear,  Tare  (both  tair).    Tear,  Tier  (both  teer).    Tire. 

Tear  [tair],  a  rent,  a  rupture,  to  rend,  to  sever  violently; 
(past)  t5re  (1  syl.),  (past part.)  torn;  tear-ing,  tair'-iny ; 
tear-er,  tair'-er.  To  tear  from.  To  tear  out.  To  tear  up. 

(Past  tare  is  the  older  form,  but  it  is  out  of  Use.) 

Tare,  a  weed,  a  sort  of  vetch,  allowance  made  by  merchants 

for  casks,  &c.     The  weight  with  the  tare  is  cnlled  gross 

weight.     The  weight  without  the  tare  is  the  net  weight. 

Tear  [teer],  a  drop  of  water  flowing  from  the  eye;  tear'-ful 

(Rule  viii.),  tear'ful-ly,  tear'ful-ness.     Tear'-less. 
Tier  [teer],  one  of  a  row  of  seats  [rising  above  each  other]. 
Tire  (1  syl.),  an  iron  hoop  to  bind  together  the  fellies  of  a 
wheel,  to  become  weary  or  exhausted. 
'Tear"  (to  rend),  Old  Eng.  Ur[an],  past  teer,  past  part,  tdren. 
'Tear"  (in  weeping),  Old  Eng.  tdr,  Uar,  or  fnher,  v.  tceher[ian]. 
'Tare"  (weight),  Fr.  tare;  Arabic  tarah,  to  throw  off. 
'Tare"  (the  weed),  from  the  Old  Eng.  v.  tir[ian],  to  vex  [the  corn], 
'  Tier  "  (a  row),  Old  Eng.  tier ;  Heb.  TIR ;  Welsh  tyru,  to  pile  up. 
'  Tire"  (to  weary),  Old  Eng.  teor[ian~],  past  teorode,  past  part,  teorod. 
'  Tire"  (of  a  wheel),  from  the  Old  Eng.  v.  tian,  to  tie  or  bind. 
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Tease,  teez,  to  comb  or  card  wool,  to  raise  the  nap  of  cloth,  to 
reduce  shreds  to  fragments,  to  torment,  to  annoy,  to  vex; 
teased,  teezd;  teas-ing  (R.  xix.),  tee'. zing ;  teas'ing-ly. 
Teasel  (better  than  teazel),  tee'.zel,  a  plant  with  a  prickly 
head  used  for  leasing  cloth,  to  dress  cloth  with  teasels; 
teaseled,  tea'sel-ing,  tea'sel-er  (Rule  iii.  -EL). 

As  a  rule,  dissyllables  ending  in  -I  double  it  when  a  suffix  beginning 
with  a  vowel  is  added,  but  there  are  six  or  seven  exceptions  in  -el : 
as  "angel,"  anrjel-ic,  &c. ;  "channel,"  channeled,  &c. ;  "chisel," 
chiseled,  &c.;  "impannel"  [not  panel!,  impanneled,  &c. ;  "hansel," 
hanseled,  &c.;  "parallel," paralleled,  &c. ;  and  "teasel,"  teasled,  &c. 

(The  teasel  used  by  clothiers  is  called  "Fullers'  teasel."  There  is  a, 
small  teasel  usually  called  "Shepherd's  Rod."  The  largest  teasel 
awns  are  called  "kings,"  the  smallest  "mannikins,"  and  the  inter- 
mediate awns  are  called  "middlings.''^ 

Old  English  t<tsan,  past  teesde,  past  part,  t&sed;  t<tsel. 

Teat,  tcet.    Tit,  a  very  small  thing  (Welsh  titan,  a  midge). 
Teat,  a  pap  or  nipple  for  suckling  infant  offspring. 
Teat'-ed  (in  Bot.),  having  protuberances  like  nipples. 
Old  English  tite  or  title,  a  teat  or  nipple ;  tito  or  titto,  teats. 

Technical,  tek'.nl.kul,  pertaining  to  the  arts,  associated  with 
some  particular  trade  or  profession ;  technic,  tek'.ink ; 
technical-ly,  tek' .m.kal.ly ;  tech'nical-ness,  -nLkuLnets. 

Technicality,  plu.  technicalities  (R.  xliv.),  t$kf.ni.kul".l,tiz. 
Technics,  -nlks,  any  branch  of  learning  relating  to  the  arts. 
Technical  education.  ...word.  In  a  technical  sense. 

Technology,  tSk.nol'.o.djy,  a  treatise  on  any  art  or  on  arts 
in  general,  terms  used  in  art,  the  science  of  arts; 
technological,  tek'.no.lod(i".i.kal;  technological-ly,  tek'.- 
no.lodf}".1.kul.ly.  Technologist,  tek.nol'.o.djist. 

Greek  techne,  handicraft;  technikds,  techndWgOs,  technoltig-la. 

Techy,  iech'.y  (a  corruption  of  touchy),  irritable,  snaggy; 
(super.)  tech'i-est,  (the  comp.  is  rarely  used);  tech'i-ness, 
tech'i-ly.  (French  toucher,  to  touch.) 

Te  Deum,  te.de'.um,  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.     (See  Tedium.) 

In  the  English  Prayer  Book  it  begins  with  the  words  We  praise  thet, 
0  God.  The  Latin  canticle  (called  the  Ambrosiait  hymn)  is  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose,  but  probably  it  is  of  a  much  later  date. 
The  te  deiim  of  architecture  is  a  series  of  carved  figures  in  niches : 
(1)  angels,  (2)  patriarchs,  (3)  apostles  and  evangelists,  (4)  saints  and 
martyrs,  (.5)  founders.  In  Salisbury  cathedral  there  is  a  te  deum. 

Tedious,  tec'.dl.iis  (not  tec'.djtis),  wearisome,  "long  Minded," 
irksome  from  length  or  repetition ;  te'dious-ly.  te'dious» 
ness.  Te'dium,  wearisomeness.  (See  Te  Deum.) 

Latin  tedium:  the  Latin  adjective  is  tiedulus  not  txdius. 
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Tqem,  Team  (both  teem). 

Teem,  to  abound,  to  be  prolific;  teemed  (1  syl.),  teem'-ing. 
Team,  any  number  of  horses  harnessed  to  a  vehicle. 
"Teem,"  Old  Eng.  te"m[aii],  tim[ari],  or  tym[ari],  p.  temde,  p.p.  Mined. 
"Team,"  O.  Eng.  team,  v.  tedm[ian],  past  tedmode,  past  part,  tedmod. 

Teens,  numerals  ending  in  -teen.    Miss  in  her  teens,  a  girl 

between  thirteen  and  twenty. 

Old  Eng.  -tyne,  ten  as  a  suffix :  as  thrcot-tyne,  13 ;  feower-tyne,  14,  &c. 
Teeth,  plu.  of  tooth.     The  teeth  are  divided  into  three  groups. 

(1)  Incisors,  in.sl'.sorz,  the  front  teeth  used  for  cutting. 

(2)  Canines,  ka.nines',  the  side  teeth  used  for  tearing. 

(3)  Molars,  mo'.larz,  the  double  teeth  used  for  grinding. 
Teething,  tetne'-ing,  dentition.     (Teeth  is  teerh.) 
Eye'-teeth,  the  two  canine  teeth  in  a  line  with  the  eyes. 
Milk'-teeth,  the  first  teeth.     Wis'dom  teeth,  two  double 

teeth  cut  after  persons  have  come  to  years  of  discretion. 
Milk  teeth  are  cut  between  the  ages  of  5  months  and  20  months. 
The  second  set  between  the  ages  of  5  years  and  12  years. 
The  wisdom  teeth  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25  years. 
Teetotalism,  tee.to'.tal.izm.    Temperance,  tem'.pe.rancc. 
Teetotalism,  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks. 
Temperance,  a  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Teetotal,  tee.W'.tal,  adj.    Teetotall-er,  tee.to'.tul.er. 
Dissyllables  accented  on  the  first  syllable  and  ending  in  -at  are  moro 
irregular  than  even  those  ending  in  -el.    It  should  be  made  a  rigid 
rule  that  all  words  ending  in  -I  double  it  when  a  suffix  begin n in;; 
with  a  vowel  is  added,  or  else  that  they  conform  to  the  general  ru!o 
(Rule  iii.)    What  can  be  worse  than  such  spelling  as  : — 
Ooral,  corall-aceous,  corall-ine,  corall-iferous,  corall-ite,  corall-oid. 
Petal,  petallcd,  peM-ine,  petal-ism,  petal-aid. 
Equal,  equalled,  equall-ing ,   but  equal-ise,  equal-ised,  equal-isiny, 

equal-iser,  equal-isation,  equal-ity. 

Crystal,  crystalled,  crystall-ing,  crystall-ise,  crystallised,  crystall- 
ising, crystall-iser,  crystall-isation,  &c.,  &c. 

"Teetotal."  The  most  probable  origin  of  this  word  is  that  Richard 
Turner  f  Dicky  Turner},  addressing  a  temperance  meeting  in  Sept. , 
1833,  reduplicated  the  word  in  order  to  increase  its  force.  "  \Ve 
want  not  only  total  abstinence,  but  tee-total."  The  ludicrous 
but  uncompsomising  word  took  the  meeting  by  storm. 

Teetotum,  tee.to'.tum,  a  spinning  toy.     (Titter-totter-um.J 
Tegument,   teg'gii.ment,  any   natural    envelope    or    covering; 

tegumentary,  teg' gu.men" ta.ry .    (Latin  tegumentum.) 
Teil,  Teal  (both  teel). 

Teil,  the  linden  or  lime-tree.     (Latin  tllia,  Greek  telea.) 
Teal,  one  of  the  duck  family.     (Dutch  teeling  or  taling.) 
Telamones.    Atlantes.     Caryatides.    Perses.     Gigantes. 

Tel'amon,  plu.  telamones,  tel'.a.mo".neze,  figures  of  men 
usually  of  gigantic  size  supporting  entablatures. 
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Atlas,  plu.  Atlantes,  ut.lun'.teze,  gigantic  figures  of  men 
used  ;is  supporters  instead  of  pillars  or  columns. 

Caryatid,  plu.  Caryatides,  kar'ri.at"  .id,  plu.  kar'rf.at".i.dezc, 
female  figures  used  as  supporters  instead  of  pillars,  &c. 

Persis,  plu.  Perses,  per'.seze,  a  Persian  man  used  for  a  sup- 
porter. Gigas,  plu.  gigantes,  dji'.yas,  plu.  dji.yuii'.tezc,  a 
gigantic  figure  used  for  a  supporter. 

"  Telamones,"  Gk.  tgl&mAn  gen.  tgl&mdnos,  a  band  or  strap  for  sup- 
porting anything,  from  v.  talad,  to  support  (Latin  tdHrare). 

"  Atlantes,"  from  Atlas,  fabled  to  bear  the  world  on  his  back. 

"Caryatides."  Praxit'e'le's  employed  figures  of  Caryan  women  and 
Persian  men  instead  of  columns,  and  Vitrnvius  tells  us  tho 
reason  is  because  the  Carians  sided  with  the  Persians  in  tha 
battle  of  Thermopylae. 

"Perses"  (see  above).  F.  W.  Fairhold,  In  his  Diet,  of  Terms  in  Art, 
spells  the  word  Perces,  but  this  is  evidently  an  error. 

"Gigantes,"  Gk.  giyantes,  sons  of  Ge  [earth],  whence  the  name 


Tele-,  tel'.e-  (Gk.  prefix),  at  a  distance,  far  off.     (Gk.  ttte,  far  off.) 
leleo-,  tel'.e.o-  (Greek  prefix),  perfect,  complete,  final  (teleos). 
Tele-gram,  tel'.e.grum,  a  message  sent  by  telegraph. 
Tele-graph,  tel'.e.graf,  an  apparatus  for  conveying  intelli- 

gence momentarily   to  a  great  distance,  to    telegraph  ; 

telegraphed,  tel'  '.e  .griift  ;   telegraph-ing,  tel'.e.gruf.ing  ; 

telegraphic,  tel'.e.graf'.ik  ;  telegraphical-ly,  -l.Uul.lij. 
Telegraphic  message.     Telegraphic  despatch  (not  dis...). 
Elec'tric  tel'egraph.  Submarine  tel'egraph,  sub'.ma.reen"..., 

a  telegraph  which  works  under  the  ocean  or  a  sea. 
Needle  telegraph,  single-needle-telegraph,  double-needle  .  .  . 
Telegraph  cable,   a  cable   used   for  telegraphic  purposes. 

Those  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  France  and 

America,  &c.,  are  called  Atlantic  Cables. 

Telegraphist,  te.  ley'.  ra.  fist,  one  who  works  a  telegraph. 

There  is  no  such  word  as  telegrapher  [te.lttf  .rti.fer]. 
Telegraphy,  te.leg'.ra.fy  (not  tel'.e.griif'.y). 

Greek  teli  gramma,  a  word  or  communication  from  afar  off. 
"  Telegraph,"  tele  graph6,  I  write  from  a  distance. 

Teleo-logy,  tel'.e.ol".o.djy,  the  doctrine  of  the  final  causes 
of  things;  teleologist,  tel'.e.ol".o.djist;  teleological, 
til'.e.o.lodg".i.kul  ;  teleological-ly,  tel'.e.5.lodg".i.kaUy. 

Greek  i^<fo-[teleos]to0<5s,  a  treatise  of  final  [causes]. 
Tel'eo-saurus,  jtln.  tel'eosauri,  or  tel'eosaur,  plu.  tel'eosaurs, 
a  saurian  with  long  slender  muz/le  and  pointed  teeth. 

Greek  <^t>d-[teleos]««M)-ta,  a  perfect  lizard. 
Tele-phonic,  tcl'.c.fon".'ik,  conveying  sound  to  a  distance. 
Greek  tele  flidne,  [conveying]  sound  afar. 
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Tel-erpeton,  te.ler'.pe.ton,  a  small  fossil  reptile  from  certain 
white  sandstones  near  Elgin  [El'. gin  not  El'-djin]. 

This  word,  according  to  our  usual  way  of  making  these  com- 
pounds, should  be  telherpeton  (.Rule  Ixx.) 
Greek  tile,  herptton  a.  reptile  of  the  far-distant  [periods]. 
Tele-scope,  tel'.e.skdpe,  an  instrument  for  viewing  distant 
objects;   telescopic,  tcl'.e.skop".lk;   telescopical,  tel'.e.- 
skop"  .i.kiil ;  telescopical-ly. 

Telescopy,  tZl.es'. kd.py,  the  art  of  using  or  making  telescope*. 

Telescopic  objects,  objects  visible  only  through  a  telescope. 

Greek  UU  skopeo,  I  view  objects  afar  off.    (Our  word  should  be 

pronounced  tee'.ie.skope  (Gk.  rrfXe-,  "far  off");    teV.Zs.kopt 

would  be  (Gk.  reXe-  for  reXeo-,  "perfect")  the  perfect  not  the 

far-off  sighter. 

We  have  between  25  and  30  words  ending  in  -scope,  all  of  which 
except  5  have  o-  before  -scope.  The  exceptions  are  peri-scope, 
pJianta-scope,  polari-scope,  poly-scope,  and  tele-scope  (E.  Ixxiii.) 

Tele-stich,  tel'.e.stik,  an  acrostic  in  which  the  name  is  spelt 
out  by  the  last  letter  (not  the  first)  of  the  respective  lines. 
Greek  feJWs  stichos,  the  end  [of  the]  lines.    (Better  Telesstich.) 
Suppose  the  word  to  be  AJf NE.     If  the  stanza  began  with  such 
words  as  Arise..,  Now..,  Nor..,  Engage..,  it  would  be  an 
ordinary  acrostic ;  but  if  the  last  words  of  the  four  lines  were 
such  as ...  seA, . .  .natioN, . . .  suN, . . .  mE,  it  would  be  a  telestich. 
Tell,  (past)  told,  (past  part.)  told;  tell'-ing,  to  reveal,  to  nar- 
rate, to  betray,  to  explain,  to  count,  to  produce  an  effect : 
as  It  was  a  telling  speech,  every  word  told. 
Tell'-er.     Tell'-tale,  one  who  officiously  blabs  of  another. 
To  tell  off,  to  count  off.    To  tell  of  [not  on],  to  inform  about. 

(To  tell  on  is  vulgar  and  quite  incorrect.^ 
We  aay  :  tell  a  story  or  tale,  but  not  tell  a  speech  or  lesson  ; 
tell  the  reasons,  but  not  tell  the  arguments; 
tell  the  exact  number  of  every  article,  but  not  tell  an  inventory ; 
tell  the  truth  or  tell  a  lie,  but  not  tell  a  statement ; 
tell  something,  tell  all  about  it,  but  not  tell  a  history. 
Old  English  tcdi[an}  or  tell\an},  past  tealde,  past  part,  ge-teald. 
Teller,  tel'.ler,  a  clerk  in  a  bank  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  money 
on  cheques  and  bills,  a  person  appointed  to  note  the  ayes 
and  noes  to  any  question  submitted  to  a  vote ;  teller-ship. 
"Teller"  (of  a  bank),  Old  Eng.  taliere,  tal  a  reckoning,  v.  tal[ian\ 
to  reckon.     The  tallier.of  the  Exchequer  had  to  keep  the  tallies 
and  pay  the  sums  over  to  those  who  established  their  claims. 
Exchequer  tallies  were  not  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Wm.  IV. 
Tellurium,  tel.ln' .rl.um,  a  white  metal  resembling  tin. 

Telluric  acid,  tel.lu'.nk  as  sld,  an  oxide  of  tellurium  con- 
taining three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  of  tellurium. 
Tellurous  acid,  tel'.lu.rus...,  an  oxide  of  tellurium  contain- 
ing only  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  of  tellurium. 

If  scle'nium  makes  seknic  and  scle'nious,  then  tellu'rium  should 

make  telluric  and  tellu'rious,  or  vice  versa. 

(-ic  denotes  an  acid  with  a  maximum  of  oxygen,  -ous  an  acid 
with  an  inferior  proportion  of  oxygen.) 
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Tellurate,  tcl'.lit.rate,  a.  salt  of  telluric  acid. 
Tellurite,  tel'.la.r'ttc,  a  salt  of  tellurous  acid. 

If  selefnium  makes  selefniate  and  selefnite,  then  tellu'rium  should 
make  tellu'riate  and  tellu'rite,  or  vice  versa. 

(-ate,  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -ic;  -ite,  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -oiw.) 

Tellurett-ed,  tel'.lu.ret.ed,  combined  with  tellurium. 

Great  irregularity  exists  in  the  spelling  of  words  ending  in  -et, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Thus  we  have  car'burett-ed, 
ep'aulett-ed,  tel'lurett-ed  with  the  t  doubled  ;  but  scores  of 
others  in  which  the  t  remains  single  :  as  car'pet-ed,  cloi,Jet-ed, 
cor'onet-ed,  gant'Ut-ed,  hel'mct-ed,  &c.  The  double  t  should  be 
abolished. 

Temerity,  tc.mer'ri.ty,  rashness,  foolhardiness.     (Lat.  temeritas.) 

Tem'per,  a  due  admixture  of  different  ingredients,  disposition, 
mood,  pnssion  [good  or  bud],  irritation,  to  unite  in  due 
proportions,  to  make  of  a  proper  hardness,  to  soften,  to 
mollify;  tempered,  tem'.perd;  tem'per-ing. 
Good'-tempered,  amiable,  not  passionate,  not  irritable. 
Bad'-tempered,  sullen,  irritable,  not  amiable.    IlT-temper. 
Temperament,   tem'.pcr.a.ment,  the   mental  and   physical 
character  of  an  individual,  constitution  of  body. 

There  are  five  temperaments :  (1)  the  bil'iou*  or  chol'eric,  (Z)phle(f' 
inatif,  (3)  sari  quint,  (4)  melanchol'ic,  (5)  nervous.  The  due 
admixture  of  the  five  makes  good  lempcr,  but  an  unjust  pre- 
ponderance of  any  one  makes  lad  temper. 

Temperate,   tern'. pe. rate,  moderate,  sober,  not  excessive ; 
tem'perate-ly ;  tern'perate-ness,  moderation,  calmness. 
Temperance,  tcm'.pe. ranee,  habitual  moderation. 
Temperature,  tcni'.pc.ra.tchur,  degree  of  heat  or  cold. 
Temperate  zone,  phi.  temperate  zones  [zones  1  syl.j 
The  North  Temperate  zone,  lies  between  tho  tropic  of 

Cancer  and  the  arctic  circle. 

The  South  Temperate  zone  lies  between  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  the  antarctic  circle. 

Latin  temptrawcntum,  temptrantla,  tempSratura,  tempZrdre;    Old 

Kngll-h  lonpi-in-ii,  just  tempriode,  past  part,  tempriod. 
(Dls-temper,  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  humours  of  the  body.) 

Tempest,  tern'. pest.    Storm. 

Storm,  a  violent  outburst  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements, 
wind,   rain,   hail,    snow,   thunder   and    lightning.      We 
speak  of  a  snowstorm,  a  thunder- storm,  a  hail-storm,  a 
storm  of  wind,  a  storm  at  sea,  &c.    Storm'-signals. 
Tempest,  a  complicated  stoim  accompanied  with  violent 
wind.     We  never  speak  of  a  snow-tempest  (which  is  one 
thing),  a  hail-tempest,  a  </mnrfcr-tempest,  &c. 
Strictly  speaking  a  storm  is  simply  a  disturbance  in  the  equl- 
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librium  of  the  air,  which  spreads  and  behaves  according  to 
natural  laws.  Mr.  Redfield  says,  that  "storms  whirl  in  a 
horizontal  circuit  round  a  vertical  axis  of  rotation  carried 
forward  by  the  storm."  A  storm  of  wind  is  quite  correct,  but 
a  snow-storm,  hail-storm,  and  thunder-storm  are  not  strictly 
so,  as  hail,  snow,  and  thunder  are  only  accidents  or  accom- 
paniments of  the  storm  and  not  the  storm  itself. 

Tempestuous,  tem.pes'.tu.ns  (not  tem.pes'.tclm.us);  tern- 
pes'tuous-ly,  tempes'tuous-ness.  Tempest  tossed,  tost, 

"  Tempest,"  Latin  tempesttis,  tempestuosus. 

"  Storm,"  Old  English  storm  or  steorm;  stormig,  stormy. 

Templar,  a  law-student  of  the  Temple  (London). 

Knight  Templar,  plu.  Knights  Templars,  one  of  a  military 
order  established  in  the  12th  century  to  protect  pilgrims 
in  Palestine  and  to  guard  the  "  Holy  Sepulchre"  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  order  was  suppressed  in  the  14th  century. 

We  have  very  few  of  these  French  double  plurals :  as  Knights 
Templars,  Knights  Hospitallers,  Lords  Lieutenants,  Lords  Marchers. 
These  Gallicisms  are  as  silly  as  Lords  Mayors  would  be. 

Temple,  a  public  edifice  erected  in  honour  of  some  deify,  a 

church.     In  London  two  inns  of  court  are  so  called. 
Temple,  part  of  the  forehead;  temporal,  tem'.po.rul,  per- 
taining to  the  temples  of  the  head.    (See  beloiu,  Temporal.) 

"  The  inns  of  court "  are  called  The  Temple  because  they  were  at  one 
time  the  seat  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

"Temple."  The  Roman  augur,  standing  on  the  Capit'oline  Hill, 
marked  out  with  his  wand  the  space  in  the  heavens  he  meant  to 
consult.  This  space  he  called  the  templum  (Gk.  temno,  to  cut  off). 

"  Temple  "  (an  edifice),  Old  Eng.  tempel  or  tempi ;  Lat.  temphtm. 

"Temple"  (of  the  forehead),  Latin  tempits  or  tempura,  temp&rfiHx. 
"  Tempus  "  means  time  as  well  as  the  temples,  and  this  part  of  Uio 
head  is  called  the  "  time-gauge  "  or  "  age-tell-tale  "  because  tho 
hair  of  this  part  of  the  head  turns  white  or  falls  off  as  age 
advances,  hence  cana  tempus  is  about  equal  to  hoary  age, 

Temporal,  tem'.po.rul,  pertaining  to  the  temples  of  the  head  (see 
above);  pertaining  to  time,  to  this  life,  to  this  world,  to 
this  body ;  tem'poral-ly.  Temporality,  plu.  temporali- 
ties, tem'.po.ral".i.tiz,  or  temporals,  tem'.po.rulz,  secular 
possessions,  clerical  revenues  (such  as  lands  and  tene- 
ments) attached  to  livings  or  church  offices  by  kings  and 
others  wholly  irrespective  of  ecclesiastical  rights. 

Temporary,  tem'.po.ra.ry,  lasting  for  a  [short]  time,  tran- 
sient ;  tem'porari-ly,  tem'porari-ness  (Rule  xi.) 

Temporise  (Rule  xxxi.),  tem'.po.rlze,  to  veer  with  the  times, 
to  compromise  according  to  circumstances;  tem'poiised 
(3  syl.) ;  temporis-ing  (Rule  xix.),  tern' '.po.ri.zing ; 
temporis-er,  tem'.po.rl.zer,  one  who  temporises. 

Temporisation,  tcm'.po.rl.zay".shun. 

Latin  iempOrdlis,  tempdrdrius ;  French  temporiser,  temporisation. 
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Tempt,  to  allure,  to  seduce,  to  provoke;  tempt'-ed  (11.  xxxvi.), 

tempt'-ing,  tempt'ing-ly ;   tempt'-er,  fern,  temp'tress. 
The  tempter,  Satan. 

Temptation,  temp. tay'. shun;  tempt'-able. 
Lat.  tentdre,  tentdtio,  tentdtor;  Fr.  tenter,  tentation,  tentateur. 
Teinse,  temz,  a  corn  sieve.    Thames,  temz,  the  river. 

Temse-bread,  bread  made  of  the  best  sifted  wheat-flour. 
Never  set  the  Thames  [temsc]  on  fire,  too  lazy  or  too 

stupid  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world. 

"Temse,"  Dutch  teme,  French  tamis,  Italian  tamiso,  a  sieve;  with 
the  verbs  temsen,  tamiser,  tamisare,   to  sift.     "  Tammy,"  the, 
name  of  a  thin  worsted  fabric  used  for  shoes  and  strainers. 
"  Thames,"  Latin  tam^sis,  the  rivers  Tame  and  Isis  combined. 

Ten,  one  more  than  nine;  tenth,  the  ordinal  of  ten;  tenth'-ly; 
in  the  composition  of  numerals  ten  is  written  -teen; 
ten-fold.     "  Ten-hundred  "  we  call  a  thousand. 
Old  Eng.  ten,  lien,  or  tyn,  tyu-feald;  ordinal  tegetha,  teotha,  teothe. 
Tenable,  ten'.a.b'l,  held  firm,  capable  of  being  held  close. 

Should  be  tenible,  as  it  Is  not  of  the  first  conjugation.    (Lat.  tenere.) 
Tenace,  ten'.uce.     Tennis,  ten'. rite. 

Tenace  (in  cards),  the  holding  by  the  last  player  of  the  best 

and  third  best  cards. 

Tennis,  a  game  played  with  ball  and  racket ;  tennis-court. 
"Tenaco,"  French  tenace,  "se  dit  au  jeu  de  1'hombre,  et  a  quelques 
autres  jeux,  d'un  joucur  qui  (voyant  venir  avec  deux  cartes)  rst 
assure*  de  les  faire  toutes."  Thus  we  say  "  II  a  les  deux  as  noirs, 
et  voir  venir,  11  est  tenace"  (he  has  the  two  black  aces  and  is  the 
last  in  hand,  he  lays  tenace),  Fleming  ct  Tibbins. 

Tenacious,  te.nay'.slius,  adhesive,  retentive,  obstinate;    tena'- 

cious-ly,  tena'cious-ness.     Tenacity,  te.nas'.i.ty. 
Latin  tfnax,  tSnacis,  Mnacltas;  v.  tSneo,  to  hold  fast. 
Tenaille,  te.nail'  (in  Fort.),  a  low  work  between  two  bastions; 
tenaille-head.     (French  tenaille,  tenaillon.) 

Tenant,  ten'. ant,  one  who  holds  real  property  under  another; 

ten'ant-ed,  occupied  by  a  tenant ;  ten'ant-less. 
Tenancy,  plu.  tenancies,  ten'.an.siz.    Ten'ant-able. 
Tenantry,  ten'Mn.tnj,  tenants  collectively  considered. 
Ten'ant  in  capite,  -kap'.i.te,  a  tenant  of  the  crown. 
Ten'ant-right,  -rite,  a  claim  set  forth  in  Ireland  to  certain 

privileges  iu  the  tenure  and  rent  of  land. 
All  these  words  are  of  the  wrong  conj.,  and,  as  usual,  come  from  tho 

French  (tenant,  tenance) ;  Latin  tenens  gen.  tenentis,  v.  tenere. 
Tench,  a  fresh-water  fish.     Stench,  an  offensive  odour. 

"Tench,"  Old  English  tynce;  Latin  iinc[a\,  " propter  colorem,  quad 
tingi  videatur"  (Aulus  Gclliu*,  No«tea  AtticteJ, 
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Tend,  to  move  in  a  certain  direction,  to  Lave  a  bias,  to  aim,  to 
attend  on,  to  watch,  to  take  charge  of;  tend'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  tend'-ing.     Tendance  (should  be  tendence). 
Tendency,  plu.  tendencies  (not  tendancy),  ten' .den.siz. 
As  usual,  the  wrong  conj.,  tendance,  is  French:  Latin  tenclens  gen. 
tendentis,  v.  tewMre  to  tend,  to  bead  towards,  to  incline  to. 

Tender,  a  carriage  attached  to  a  locomotive  to  supply  it  with 
fuel  and  water,  a  small  vessel  which  accompanies  a  larger 
one  to  supply  stores,  &c.,  an  offer  of  money,  the  offer  of 
a  contractor,  anything  offered,  not  tough,  susceptible, 
soft,  pitiful,  (comp.)  ten'der-er,  (super.)  ten'der-est; 
ten'der-ly,  tender-ness.  Tender-hearted,  -hearted-ness. 

To  tender,  to  make  an  offer ;  tendered  (2  syl.),  tender-ing. 

"Tender  "(adj.),  O.  E.  tidder,  teder,  tedernes;  Lat.  tiner;  Fr.  tendre. 

"  Tender"  (to  offer),  Fr.  tendre;  Lat.  tendtre,  to  stretch  out,  to  offer. 

Ten'don,  the  sinew  which  fastens  muscles  to  a  bone ;  tendinous, 
ten'.di.niis,  full  of  tendons,  consisting  of...  (Fr.  tendon.) 

Ten'drll,  the  twisting  shoot  of  avine.  (Fr.  tendron,\.  tenir,  to  hold.) 

Tenebrous  [or  tene'brious],  ten'.e.brus,  full  of  darkness,  gloomy; 

ten'ebrous-ness ;  tenebrosity,  ten'.e.bros".i.ty,  darkness. 
Latin  tgnebrosus,  tenebrosttas  ;  tlnebrce,  darkness,  gloom. 
Tenement,  ten'.e.ment,  a  "holding,"  a  building  occupied  by  a 

family;  tenement'-al ;  tenenientary,  ten' .e.men" .lu.ry . 
.  Fr.  tenement,  a  tenant's  house ;  Low  Lat.  f.enementum  (tene'o,  to  hold). 
Tenet,  te'.net,  an  article  of  belief,  a  dogma.    (Lat.  teneo,  to  hold.) 
Ten-fold,  ten-times  repeated.    (Old  English  tyn-feald.) 
Tennis,  ten'.nis.    Tenace,  ten'.uce. 

Tennis,  a  game  played  with  ball  and  racket;  tennis-court. 
Tenace,  the  holding  of  the  best  and  third  best  cards  by  the 

last  player.     (French  tenace.)     See  Tenace 
"Tennis."    The  etymology  of  the  names  of  games  is  for  the  most 
part  very  obscure.      No  satisfactory  derivation  is  known   of 
billiards,  back-gammon,  whist,  piquet,  tennis,  chess,  draught*, 
and  a  score  other  common  games. 

Tenon,  ten'. on.    Tendon,  ten'. don. 

Tenon  (in  Arch.),  the  piece   which   fits  into   a  mortise; 
tenoned,  ten'.und,  put  together  with  mortise  and  tenon ; 
tenon-saw,  a  saw  for  cutting  out  tenons. 
Tendon,  a  sinew  which  fastens  muscles  to  a  bone. 
"  Tenon,"  Fr.  tenon.    "  Tendon,"  Fr.  tendon  (Lat.  tenere,  to  hold). 
Ten'or,  a  compass  of  voice  between  treble  and  bass,  scope,  purport. 
"Tenor"  (voice),  Ital.  tenore  (from  C  (above  G-gamut)  to  G  treble). 
"Tenor"  (purport),  Lat.  t£nor;  Fr.  <eneur(Lat.  v.  tenere,  to  hold). 
"Tenor"  (scope,  &c.),  should  be  spelt  tenour  for  distinction  sake. 
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Tense  (1  syl.),  a  division  of  a  mood  in  verbs  (indicating  the  time 
referred  to,  whether  past,  present,  or  future,  complete  or 
incomplete),  drawn  tight,  stretched,  not  lax ;  tense'-ness, 
tense'-ly.     Tension,  teu'.shun.    Tensible,  ten'.si.b'l. 
Tensile,  ttu'.sil.    Tensive,  ten'.sw;   ten'sive-ly.     Ten'sity. 
Ten'sor  and  laxa'tor,  two  correlative  muscles. 
Tension-rod,  an  iron  roil  to  strengthen  timber,  etc. 
Latin  tensus,  tensllis,  tcnsibllis  (tendZre  supine  tensum,  to  stretch). 
Tent,  a  movable  lodge,  a  pavilion,  to  dispose  in  a  tent,  a  deep 
ivd  wine,  a  plug  of  lint  to  keep  a  wound  open,  to  tent  a 
wound ;  tent'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  tent'-ing,  tent'-less. 
Tent'-bed.     Tent'ory,  the  awning  of  a  tent. 
Welsh  tent ;  Latin  tentorlum,  tentus,  v.  tendire  to  stretch. 
"  Tent"  (wine),  corruption  of  the  Spanish  vino  tinto,  tinted  wine. 
"Tent"  (a  plug  of  lint),  French  teiite,  lint-plug. 

Tentacle,  plu.  tentacles  or  tentacula,  tcn'.ta.k'l,  plu.  ten'.tuMz 
or  ten.tak'hil.lah,  a  feeler,  an  organ  for  seizing,  attaching 
to  other  bodies,  locomotion,  exploring,  &c. 
Tentacular,  ten.tak'kii.lar,  adj.  of  tentacle. 
Tent&c\il&te,tcn.tuk'ka  lute,  having  tentacles;  tentac'ulated. 
Tentaculite,  tcn.tuk'kit.Ute,  one  of  the  tentaculites  (4  syl.) 
or  group  of  aunulated  fossils  in  the  Silu'rian  strata,    (-ite 
denotes  a  fossil,  being  the  Greek  lithos,  a  stone.) 
Latin  tentdculum,  a  little  feeler ;  French  tentacule. 
Tentative,  ten'.tu.tiv,  experimental,  accidental  success  of  one  or 

two  out  of  a  large  number  attempted. 

A  tentative  miracle  is  this  :  a  large  number  of  attempts  (say  to  cure 
a  disease)  are  made,  and  two  or  three  of  the  persons  experimented 
on  recover ;  the  recovery  is  ascribed  to  the  operator,  but  may  ba 
due  to  a  host  of  other  causes.  (Latin  tentdre,  to  try.) 

Ten'ter,  a  machine  for  stretching  cloth.     Tenter-hook,  a  hook 
in  a  tenter  for  hanging  the  cloth  on,  to  tenter;  tentered, 
ten'.terd;  ten'ter-ing.     To  be  on  tenter-hooks,  to  be  on 
the  stretch,  to  be  in  a  state  of  suspense  or  anxiety. 
Latin  tcndo,  to  stretch  ;  tentus,  stretched. 

Tenth,  tenth'-ly,  ordinal  of  ten.     (See  Ten.) 

Tenuity,     te.nu.Uy,    thinness,    lightness,    rarity;      tenuous, 
ten'.ii.us ;  teuuous-ly.     (Latin  tenultas ;  tennis,  thin.) 

Tenure,  ten'.yur.    Tenour,  ten'.or.    Tenor,  ten'.or. 

Tenure,  the  conditions  under  whicli  a  tenement  is  held,  the 

holding  of  a  tenement,  the  manner  of  holding  an  estate. 
Tenour,  scope,  purpose.     Tenor  [voice]. 
"Tenure,"  French  tenure;  Latin  teneo,  to  hold.     "Tenour,"  French. 
ttneur,  Latin  ttnor.    "  Tenor"  (voice),  Italian  tenore. 
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Tepid,  tep'.id,  moderately  warm ;  tep'id-ness.    Tepid'ity. 

Tepidarium,  plu.  tepidaria,  tep'.i.dair"  ri.um,  plu.  -ah,  the 
apartment  in  which  the  Eoman  tepid  bath  was  placed, 
the  hoiler  in  which  the  water  of  the  bath  was  heated. 
Lat.  tttptyltas,  tgpfdus,  t^ptdarlum,  v.  tSptdare  (Gk.  thalpo,  to  heat). 

-ter  (the  Latin  -er  preceded  by  £-),  an  agent,  one  who  is. 
After  -t-  and  -s-  the  suffix  is  generally  -or  (as  -tor,  -sor). 

-tery  (the  Lat.  -erum  preceded  by  t-),  trade  of,  vocation  of,  effect  of. 

Ter-  (Lat.  prefix),  thrice,  in  the  third  deg.  (in  scientific  words). 

Terebinth,  ter're.bmth,  the  turpentine  tree.  Terebinthine, 
ter'reMn" .thin,  adj.  of  terebinth.  (Latin  terebinthus.) 

Terebratula,  plu.  terebratulae,  ter're.brut".ii.lah,  plu.  -le,  a 
genus  of  molluscs  (so  called  because  one  of  the  valves  is 
perforated  to  make  a  passage  for  a  fleshy  pedun'cle  by 
means  of  which  it  attaches  itself  to  rocks).  Terebratulite, 
t'&r're.brut" .ii.lite,  a  fossil  terebratula  (-ite,  a  fossil,  being 
the  Gk.  lithos,  with  the  I-  absorbed).  Lat.  terebra,  a  wimble. 

Teredo,  plu,  teredos  [better  teredoes]  or  teredines,  te.re'.doze, 
te.re'.di.neze,  the  sea-worm ;  teredina,  te.re'.dl.nah,  an 
extinct  race  of  teredoes, 

Musical  terms  and  the  sizes  of  books  ending  in  "-o,"  with  all  nouns 
in  "-o"  pure,  -lo,  -mo,  -so,  -vo  (with  10  of  those  in  "-to"),  add  -s; 
all  other  nouns  in  "-o"  add  -es  for  the  plural.  There  are  15  or  1C 
nouns  in  "-do,"  two  are  musical  frondo-s,  secundo-s) ;  the  rest 
should  form  the  plural  in  -es:  as  barricado-es,  bastinado-es, 
bravado-es,  carbonado-es,  dado-es,  deaperado-es,  yrenado-es,  inu- 
endo-es,  rencgado-es,  stoccado-es,  [teredo-es],  tornado-es,  and  torpe- 
do-es.  Some  of  these  words  are  spelt  both  ways,  but  a  fixed  rule 
is  far  better  than  uncertainty. 

Latin  Mredo,  plu.  teredines,  the  wood-worm ;  Greek  ter£ddn  genitive 
teriddnds  (v.  tSr&o,  to  perforate),  the  worm  which  perforates  [wood], 

Tergiversation,  ter'. dji.ver. say". shun,  a  subterfuge,  an  evasion. 

Latin  tergiversatio  (i.e.,  tergum  vertSre,  to  turn  one's  back). 
Term,  a  limit,  a  stated  time  appropriated  to  the  sitting  of  law- 
courts  and  to  college  lectures;    (in  Logic),  one  of  the 
three  component  parts  of  a  proposition,  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  a  proposition;    (in  Math.),  a  member  of  a 
compound  quantity,  to  denominate,  to  call;   termed  (1 
syl.),  term'-ing.     Term'-er,  one  who  travels  to  attend  a 
court-term.     Terms,   charges,  conditions  of  a  contract. 
To  make  terms.     To  bring  to  terms,  to  cause  to  agree. 
Law  terms  were  abolished,  1876.    There  are  now  four  Sittings  in  tho 
year,  called  Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas. 
Hilary  Sitting  begins  January  11  and  ends  April  12. 
Easter  Sitting  begins  April  25  and  ends  June  2. 
Trinity  Sitting  begins  June  13  and  ends  August  3. 
Michaelmas  Sitting  begins  November  2  and  ends  December  21. 
UNIVERSITY  TEEMS.    There  are  three  terms  at  Cambridge,  and  four 
at  Oxford,  but  the  two  middle  Oxford  terms  are  two  only  in  name, 
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as  they  follow  each  other  without  intercession.  The  Cambridge 
terms  are :  Lent,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas.  The  Oxford  terms  are : 
Lent,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas.  (About  25  weeks.) 

Begins.  Ends. 

LENT    ..     ..  Camb.    Jan.  13..     ..     ..     .     Fri.  before  Palm  Sun. 


Oxfd.  .    Jan.  14  . . 


EASTBB  .     ..  Camb.  Fri.  of  Easter  week  , 

Oxfd. .  Wed.  of  Easter  week 

TRINITY     ..  Oxfd..  Sat.before Whit-Sun 

MICHAELMAS  Camb.  Oct.  1 

Oxfd..  Oct.  10 , 


Sat.  before  Palm  Hun. 
Fri.  nearest  June  20. 
Fri.  before  Whit-Sun. 
Second  Sat.  in  July. 
Dec.  1C. 
Dec.  17. 


"Term,"  French  terme;  Latin  terminus;  Greek  terma  or  termdn. 
Termagant,  ter'.ma.gant,  a  virago ;  ter'magancy,  bullying. 
Out-doing  termagant,  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters. 
The  author  of  "Junius"  says  this  was  a  Saxon  idol  and  means 
"very  mighty"  (ty-r  magan);  but  probably  it  is  the  Persian  tir 
magian  (Magian  lord  or  deity).      The  early  crusaders  called  all 
pagans  Saracens,  and  muddled  together  Maijianism  and  Mahomet- 
anism,  so  that  "  Termagant"  was  called  the  god  of  the  Saracens  or 
the  copartner  of  Mahound.     Hence  Ariosto  makes  Ferrau  "blas- 
pheme his  Mahound  and  Termagant"  (Orlando  Furioso,  xii.  59). 

The  change  of  sex  arose  from  the  stage  custom  of  representing 

Termagant  in  Eastern  robes,  like  those  worn  in  Europe  by  women. 

"Termagant"  and   '"Herod"  being  the  models  of  wickedness 

were  represented  in  old  plays  as  settling  everything  (like  Punch) 

by  club  law,  and  ranting  in  the  true  "  tyrant's  vein." 

Tennes,  plu.  termites,  ter'.meze,  plu.  ter'.mi.tezc,  the  white  ant. 
Often  called  termite,  plu.  termites,  ter'.mlte,  plu.  ter'. mites 

(2  syl.),  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  our  language. 
Latin  termes  plu.  termites,  or  tarmcs  plu.  tarmttes. 
Terminate,    ter'.mi.nate,   to    bound,    to    finish ;    termiuat-ed, 

t er'.mt.na.ted ;  terminat-ing,  tcr'.mi.na.iing  (Rule  xix.) 
Terminable,  tcr'.mi.na.b'l;  terminable-ness,  terminably. 
Terminal,  tei'.mi.nal,  forming  the  extremity ;  terminal-ly. 
Termination,   ter' '.mi.nay" '.shun ;    termination-al,   tcr'.ml.- 

iiay" .shunM ;  terminational-ly.     Terminative,  -na.tw  ; 

ter'ininative-ly.     Ter'minat-or  (Eule  xxxvii.) 
Terminist,  one  who  believes  that  God  has  assigned  a  certain 

'•  term''  for  repentance  to  every  human  being. 
Terminology,  ter.mi.nol'.o.djy,  explanation  of  "  terms"  used 

in  science;  terminological-ly,  ter'mi.no.lodg".i.ltal.ly. 
Terminus,  plu.  termini,  tcr'.mi.niis,  plu.  tef.mi.nl,  the  first 

or  last  station  of  a  railway,  the  central  station  of  several 

railway-lines,  a  boundary-stone. 

Latin  iermlnalis,  termtnatio,  terminator,  terminus,  termfndre  (Greek 
terma  or  termdn,  a  boundary,  a  termination). 

Termite,  plu.  termites,  ter'.mlte,  plu.  ter'.mltes,  the  white-ant. 

Latin  termes  gen.  termUis,  plu.  termites.    (See  Termes.) 
Tern  (should  be  Stern),  the  sea-swallow.    Tarn,  a  small  hill-lake. 

"  Tern,"  Latin  sterna;  French  steme.    "  Tarn,"  Icelandic  tiorn. 
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Terpsichore,  terp.sik'.o.re  (not  terp'.si.kor),  the  muse  of  dancing ; 

terpsichorean,  terp'.sik.o.ree".an  (not  terp'.si.kor"re.un). 
Greek  terpsi-chdri,  delighting  in  the  dance  (terpd).    See  Muse. 
Terra,  ter'rah,  a  Latin  word  meaning  earth  or  clay. 

Terra-cotta,  -kot'.tah,  a  fine  clay  used  for  works  of  art  and 

burnt  like  bricks.     (Italian  cotto,  fern,  cotta,  cooked.) 
Terra-firma,  -fir'.mah,  the  solid  earth.     (Latin.) 
Used  by  sea-voyagers  on  landing.    They  set  foot  on  terra-firma. 
Terra  incognita,  -in.cog'.ni.tah,  a  region  unknown  or  unex. 

plored.     (Latin  in  cognitus,  not  known.) 
Terra  japonica,  -ja.pon'.i.kah,  catechu,  supposed   at  one 

time  to  be  a  kind  of  earth  from  Japan. 
Terra  lemnia,  -lem'.nt.ah,  Lemnian  earth,  a  medical  earth 

from  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  detergent  like  soap. 
Terra  ponderosa,  -pan'. de.rd". sah,  bary'tes  or  heavy  spar. 
Terra  sienna,  -si.en'.nah,  a  deep-orange  pigment. 
Earth  from  Sienna  or  Siena  in  Tuscany  (Italy). 
Terra  verde,  -ver'.de,  a  green  pigment.     (Itol.  verde,  green.) 
Terra  a  terra,  ter'rah  All  ter'rah  (in  the  menage),  a  series  of 

low  leaps  forwards  but  bearing  sidewise. 

Terrace,  t&r'race,  a  raised  platform  of  earth  for  shrubs,  flowers, 
or  promenading,   a  line   of  continuous  houses,   a   flat 
Oriental  roof;  ter'raced  (2  syl.),  made  into  a  terrace. 
French  terrasie,  Italian  terrazo. 
Terraqueous,  terra',  kwe.us,  consisting  of  land  and  water. 

Latin  terra  aqua,  earth  [and]  water ;  French  terraqut. 
Terrene,  terreen'.    Tureen,  tu.reen'  (a  blunder  for  terrine)-. 
Terrene,  pertaining  to  earth.     (Latin  terrenus,  earthly.) 
Tureen,  a  deep  vessel  for  holding  soup,  sauce,  &c. 

Terrestrial,  Celestial  (not  terrestial,  tcrres'tcMl,  si.les'.tchal), 
terres'.tri.ul,  se.les'.ti.al.  Terrestrial,  existing  on  this 
earth,  pertaining  to  earth  and  this  present  state  of  being; 
terres'trial-ly  (not  terres'.tcl tally). 

Celestial,  existing  in  heaven,  pertaining  to  heaven. 

(Two  of  the  most  common  errors  of  speech  are  Jieighth  (for  height), 
analogous  to  length,  breadth,  depth;  and  terrestial  (for  terrestrial], 
analogous  to  celestial.) 

Latin  terrestris  (terra,  the  earth);  ccelestis  (ccelum,  heaven). 

Terrible,  ter'ri.b'l,  causing  fear,  dreadful,  horrible;  ter'ribly, 
ter'rible-ness.  (Latin  tembilis,  v.  terreo,  to  frighten.) 

Terrier,  ter'ri.er,  a  dog  which  follows  game  into  its  burrow. 
French  terrier  (Latin  terra,  the  earth). 
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Terrify,   ter'ii.fy,   to    alarm;    terrifies,    tcr'n.flze ;    terrified, 
ter'rt.fide ;  ter'rify-ing,  ter'rif  i-er.    Terrific,  terrlf'.rk. 

Latin  terrlflcus;  terri-ftcio[f£cio],  to  make  or  produce  terror  (terri- 
is  a  contracted  form  of  terrori-,  terror  genitive  terrorisj. 

Terrigenus,  t&rridg'.e.nus,  earth-born.    (Latin  terrf-genus.) 

Terra  gigno  (genllus),  born  on  the  earth  (terri-  contraction  of  terrai-J. 
Territory,  phi.  territories,   ter'ri.tS.riz,   a  district,   the   whole 
state   of  a   sovereign;    territorial,   ter'ri.tdr"rl.ul,  adj.; 
territorial-ly.     (Latin  terrltorium,  terra,  land.) 
Ter'ror,  great  fear,  consternation,  that  which  produces  terror; 
terror-less.      Terror-ism,    tcr'ror.izm  (not  ter'ror.rlzm), 
the  state  of  being  in  bodily  fear,  rule  by  terror,  a  system 
of  creating  terror.    Terror-ist,  tcr'ror.ist. 
Keign  of  terror,  rain  ov  ter'ror,  the  terrible  period  of  the 

first  French  Revolution  from  Oct.,  1793,  to  July,  1794. 
Terror-struck;  terror-smitten,  -smit"n. 
King  of  Terrors,  death.    (See  -our,  p.  769.) 
Latin  terror;  French  terreur,  terrifier,  terrible,  &c. 
Terse  (1  syl.),  concise ;  terse'-ly,  terse'-ness.     (Latin  tersus.) 
Tertials,  ter'.sh'uls,  the  third  series  of  feathers  in  the  wings  of 
birds  growing  near  the  junction  of  the  wing  with  the  body. 
Primaries,  pri'.ma.riz,  the  stiff  quills  in  the  last  joint  of  a 
bird's  wing.     Secondaries,  s^k' .on.da.rlz,  the  quills  which 
rise  from  the  second  bone  of  the  wings. 
Tertial,  ter'.sh'dl.     (Latin  tertius,  ter,  thrice.) 
Tertian,  -s/i'an,  occurring  every  third  day.     (Lat.  tertianus.) 
Tertiary,  plu.  tertiaries,  ter'.she.u.riz,  the  third  or  upper  great 
division  of  stratified  rocks.     Pri'mary,  the  first  great 
division.     Secondary,  sek'.on.da.ry,  the  intervening  divi- 
sion between  the  primary  and  tertiary  rocks. 
Post-ter'tiary  system,  the  superficial  accumulation  above 

the  boulder-drift.     (Latin  tertlarius,  tertius.) 
Terza-rirna,  tcr'tsah  rce'-mah  (Italian),  the  triple  rhyme. 
Tesselate,  tfo'.sel.ate,  to  form  into  checkers ;  tes'selat-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.),  tes'selat-ing  (R.  six.);  tesselation,  -sel.d" .shun. 
Tessera,  plu.  tesserae,  tes'.se.rah,  plu.  te>>'.se.re,  a  small  six. 
sided  solid  of  marble,  glass,  or  earthenware,  used  in  tes- 
selatecl  pavements ;  tes'serul ;  tes'sular,  cubical. 
Latin  tessera  or  tessella  a  little  cube,  tcsseldre;  Greek  tessffra. 
Test,  proof,  trial,  the  vessel  in  which  metal  is  tested,  anything 
used  to  detect  the  purity  of  an  article,  criterion,  to  put 
to  the  test,  to  refine ;  test'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  test'-ing,  -less. 
Test'-paper,  paper  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  an 
acid,  alkali,  &c.     Test'-tube,  a  tube  for  holding  what  is 
to  be  tested. 
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Test'-act,  an  act  which  enjoined  everyone  on  accepting 
office  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  subscribe  a  declara- 
tion against  transubstantiation,  and  receive  the  eucharist 
in  the  Church  of  England.  Abolished  1828. 

Latin  testa,  an  earthen  pot ;  testis,  a  witness ;  testdri,  to  test. 
Testa,  plu.  testae,  tes'.ta,  plu.  tes'.te,  a  shell,  the  outer  covering 
of  seed.  Testacean,  tes.ta'.se.an,  one  of  the  testaceans ; 
testa'ceans,  molluscs  with  shells,  as  oysters,  cockles, 
mussels,  periwinkles,  &c. ;  testacea,  tes.tu'.se.ah,  the  tes- 
taceaii  order.  Testaceous,  tes.ta'.se.us. 

Testaceology,  tes.tay'.se.ol".8.djy,  testacean  science. 

Latin  testa,  plu.  testae,  a  shell,  testacgus.  "Testaceology,"  a  hybrid 
and  ill-formed :  The  English-Latin  Word  teslacca,  and  the  Greek 
logos.  Ostrakologii  would  be  a  good  compound  of  the  same  mean- 
ing :  Creek  ostr&Kdn  the  shell  of  molluscs,  logos  a  treatise  [on], 
with  the  pure  Greek  model  ostr&ko-clirSSs  the  hard  rind  of  seeds. 

Testament,  tes'.ta. ment,  a  will,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Bible,  that  called  the  Old  Testament  begins  with 
"  Genesis  "  aud  ends  with  the  "  prophets,"  that  called  the 
New  Testament  begins  with  the  "gospels"  and  ends  with 
the  "  revelation."    Testamentary,  tes'.ta.men".ta.ry. 
Testate,  tes'.tute,  having  a  legal  will  at  the  time  of  death. 
In-testate,  not  having  a  legal  will  at  the  time  of  death. 
Testator,  tes.tay'.tor  (Rule  xxxvii.),  a  man  who  bequeaths. 
Testatrix,  plu.  testatrices,  tes.tai/'.tnx,  plu.  tes.tay'.tri.sezc, 
a  woman  who  leaves  a  legal  will  at  her  decease. 

(The  term  "New  Testament"  was  first  used  by  Justin  Martyr.) 
Latin  tcstamentum,  testamentdrius,  testator,  testatrix  plu.  testatrices, 
testdtus,  intestdtus,  v.  testdri  (testis,  a  witness). 

Tester,  tcs'.ter,  a  flat  canopy  over  a  bed,  sixpence. 

Latin  testa,  a  skull,  a  shell ;  Italian  testa,  a  head  ;  French  tete. 
The  tester  (6d.)  was  a  coin  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  with  a  head  of 
the  sovereign  on  it.    Bob  (a  shilling)  is  a  contraction  of  bawbee. 
"Jennie's  bawbee"  is  Jenny's  marriage  dot. 

Testify,  tcs'.ti.fy,  to  witness,  to  corroborate;  testifies,  tes'.ti.fize; 

testified,  tes'.ti.flde ;  tes'tifl-er,  tes'tify-ing. 
Testification,  tes'.ti.fi.kay".shitn,  corroboration. 
Latin  testlflcdtio,  testlftcdri  (testis,  a  witness). 

Testimony,  plu.  testimonies  (Eule  xliv.),  tes'.ti.mo.niz,  evidence, 
declaration,  attestation ;   testimonial,  tes'.ti.mo".ni.al,  a 
certificate  in  favour  of  the  person  named,  a  gift  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  service,  a  token  of  respect. 
Latin  testlmotrtum,  testlmonldlis  (testis,  a  witness). 
Testudo,  plu.  testudoes  (Rule  xlii.),  tes.tu'.doze,  the  shield  or 
covering  of  the  tortoise  family,  a  Roman  military  device 
of  attack  formed  by  shields,  a  talpa ;  testudinal,  -di.nul* 
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Testudinate,  tes.tu'.di.ndte,  vaulted  like  a  tortoise's  back; 
teslu'dinfvt-ed.     Testudineous,  tes.tu.din'.e.us  (R.  Ixvi.) 
Latin  testudo,  testiidlnSus  (testa,  a  shell,  &c.) 
Tes'ty,  (comp.)  tes'ti-er,  (super.)  tes'ti-est,  peevish,  irascible; 

tes'ti-ly,  tes'ti.ness  (Eule  xi.) 

French  cntester  now  entetcr,  obstinate,  self-willed,  wayward. 
Tetanus,  tet'.a.nus,  lockjaw,  &c. ;  tetanic,  te.tan'.lk,  adj. 
Tetanoid,  tet'.a.noid,  resembling  tetanus. 
Latin  tetdnus,  cramp,  a  crick ;  Greek  tdt&nos,  from  teino,  to  stretch. 
Tete,  tate,  a  lady's  i'alse  head  of  hair.     Teto  a  tete,  tdte  ah  tdtc, 

plu.  tete  a  tetes,  tate  ah  tales,  a  chat,  cheek  by  jowl. 
Trte  du  pont,  t&te  dupolm,  a  barbacan  (French). 
Tether,  teth'.cr,  a  rope  by  which  a  [horse,  &c.]  is  tied  so  as  fo 
give  it  a  fixed  radius  to  graze  on,  to  tether;   tethered 
(2  syl.),  teth'er-ing.     The  length  of  his  tether,   the 
extreme  limits  to  which  a  person  can  go. 
Welsh  tid,  a  draught-chain ;  tidiad,  a  chaining ;  tidmivy,  a  tether. 
Tetra-,  tet'.ra-,  tetr-  before  vowels  (Greek  prefix),  four. 

Tetra-branchiata,  -briin'Jn.d"tah,  the  name  given  by  Prof. 
Owen   to   his  second   order  of  the   class   Cephalopoda 
[scf'.a.lop".o.dah].     (Greek  tetra-  bragchia,  four  gills.) 
Tetra-chord,  tet'.ra.kord,  a  series  of  four  sounds  in  ancient 
music,  the  last  note  being  a  fourth  of  the  first. 

Greek  tetra-chorde,  a  chord  of  four  [notes]. 

Tetra-dactyl,  tet'.ra.dcik".til,  an  animal  with  four  toes; 
tetra-dactylous,  tSlf.ra.d&Jf'.tl.l'US,  having  four  toes. 

Greek  tetra  dact&lus,  four  fingers  or  toes. 

Tetra-dynamia,  -dl.nam' .i.ah,  the  fifteenth  class  in  the  Lin- 
nroan  system  of  botany.  These  flowers  have  six  stamens, 
four  of  which  are  longer  thnn  the  others ;  tetra-dynam'- 
ian ;  tetra-dynamous,  tct'.ra.din".a.vms. 

Greek  tetra-  dunamis,  four  [of  the  stamens  have]  strength. 
Tetra-gon,  tet'.ra.gon,  any  plane  figure  with  four  angles ; 
tetragonal,  te.trag'.o.nal.     (Gk.  tetra-,  yonia,  an  angle.) 
Tetra-gynia,  tet' .ra.djin" .i.ah,  those  plants  which  have  four 
pistils;  tetra-gynian,  -djin' '.l.un. 

Greek  tetra,-  gv,n&,  four  female  organs  or  pistils. 
Tetra-hedron,  -lied' .ran,  one  of  the  live  regular  solids. 

Greek  tetra-  hedra,  [having!  four  sides.      It  is  a  triangular 
pyramid,  having  four  equal  and  equilateral  faces. 

Tetra-hexahedron,  -hex'.u.hed".ron  (in  crystals),  a  solid  with 
twenty-four  equal  faces  (i.e.,  six  on  each  face  of  the  cube); 
tetra-hexahedral,  -hex'.a.hed".r«L 
Greek  tetra-  hexa-  hedra,  four  [ranges  with]  six  sides  [each]. 
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Tetra-logy,  plu.  tetralogies,  te.trul'.o.djiz,  a  series  of  four 
dramas  on  one  subject,  the  fourth  being  a  comedy. 

These  tetralogies  were  exhibited  on  the  Attic  stage  for  the  prize 
at  the  festivals  of  Diony'sos.  The  three  dramas  without  the 
comedy  were  called  a  trilogy,  trll'.d.djy,  as  the  three  parts  of 
Henry  VI.  (Greek  tetralogia  ftetra-  logos),  four  discourses.) 

Tetr-andria,  te.tr  an'. dri.ah,  the  fourth  class  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system,  containing  four  stamens. 

The  three  orders  belonging  to  this  class  are  the  Morw-gyn'ia 
(teasel),  Di-gyn'ia,  (dodder),  and  Tetra-gyn'ia  (pond-weed). 

Tetrandrian,  te.tr an'. dri.an ;  tetandrous,  te.tan'.drus. 

Greek  tetra-  andra,  [having]  four  male  organs  or  stamens. 
Tetra-petalous,  -pet'.u.lus,  containing  four  petals. 

Greek  tetra-  pttaldn,  [having]  four  flower-leaves. 
Tetra-phyllous,  te.truf'M.lus,  having  four  leaves. 
Greek  tetra-  pliullOn,  [having]  four  leaves  or  leaflets. 
Tetrapla,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  arranged  by  Origen  in  four 
columns,  each  containing  a  different  Greek  version. 
The  four  versions  are :   (1)  The  Septuagint,   (2)  the  version  of 

Aquila,  (3)  that  of  Symmachus,  and  (4)  that  of  Theodosian. 
Greek  tetraploos  or  fetraplous.     There  is  no  such  Greek  word  as 
ploos,  except  in  the  compounds  haploos,   diploos,   hexaploos, 
tetraploos,  &c.,  where  ploos  means  a  fold,  allied  to  pleko. 

Tetra-pteran,  te.trap'.te.ran,  an  insect  with  four  wings. 
Tetrapterous,  te.tmp'.te.rus,  adj.     Tetrap'terus  (noun),  a 
fossil  animal  with  four  fins  (found  in  the  chalk  system). 

Greek  tetra-  pteron,  [having]  four  wingd. 

Tetr-arch,  tet'.rark,  a  Eoman  governor  over  one-fourth  of 
a  province ;  tetrarchate,  te.trar'.Jcdte,  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  tetrarch.     Tetrarchy,  plu.  tetrarchies,  tet'.rar.kiz,  the 
office  of  a  tetrarch,  the  fourth  of  a  province. 
Tetrarchical,  te.trar'.ki.kal,  pertaining  to  a  tetrarchy. 

Greek  Utrarche's  (tetra-  archos),  a  ruler  over  a  fourth  part. 
Tetra-spermous,  -sper'.mus,  having  four  seeds. 
Greek  tetra-  sperma,  [having]  four  seeds. 

Tetra-spore,   tet'.ra.spor,  applied   to   sea-weeds  with  four 

spore-like  cells.     (Greek  tetra-  sporos,  four  seeds.) 
Tetra-stich,  tet'.ra.stlk,  a  four-line  stanza. 

Greek  tetra-  stichos,  [having]  four  lines  [in  a  stanza]. 
Tetra-style,    tet'.ra.stile,   a  porch  with   four  columns  in 

front.     (Greek  tetra-  stulos,  four  columns.) 
Tetra-syllable,  -sU'-la-Wl,  a  word  of  four  syllables;  tetra- 
syllable, -sil.lab'.ik;  tetra-syllab'ical. 

Greek  tetra-  sull&be,  [having]  four  syllables. 
Tet'ter,  the  ringworm ;  tetterous,  tct'.te.rus.    (0.  E.  teter  or  let r.) 
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Teutonic,  tu.ton'.ik,  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Teutons  or  Ger- 
mans, the  language  of  the  Teutons. 

Tew  or  taw,  to  dress  leather  or  hemp;  tewed  or  tawed  (1  syl.); 
tew'-ing-  or  taw'-ing.     (0.  E.  taw[iari\,  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od.) 
Text,  the  motto-subject  of  a  sermon,  that  on  which  a  comment- 
ary is  written,  the  words  of  a  book.     Text-hand,  a  large 
handwriting.     Text-book,  a  standard  book  on  some  given 
subject.      Textual,    tex'.tu.al,   contained    in    the    text; 
tex'tual-ly,  tex'tiial-ist ;  tex'tuary,  one  who  rigidly  con- 
tends for  the  exact  text  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Latin  texlus;   French  texte,  texluaire,  textuel(ll). 
Textile,  tex'.til,  capable  of  being  woven,  woven;    textorial, 

tex.tor'ri.ul,  belonging  to  weaving. 
Latin  textile,  texttlis;  v.  texgre,  to  weave  (Greek  taxis,  array). 
Texture,  tex'.tchiir.    Structure,  striik'.tchur. 
Texture,  tissue,  the  material  woven. 
Structure,  the  way  the  materials  are  worked  up. 
"  Texture,"  Latin  textura,  a  weaving :  texttre,  to  weave. 
"  Structure,"  Latin  structura,  a  building ;  siruire,  to  pile  together. 

Th-.     Almost  every  word  beginning  with  th-  (except  those  from 

proper  names)  is  either  Anglo-Saxon  or  Greek. 
(The  only  exceptions  are  thummim  (Heb.),  thump  a  corruption  of 
"dump,"  thaler,  and  words  beginning  with  thuri-,  which  are  directly 
from  the  Latin  and  indirectly  from  the  Greek  thuos.) 

-th  (final)  converts  adjectives  to  abstract  nouns  of  a  positive 
character  (-ness  is  used  for  abstract  nouns  of  a  negative 
character),  as  "broad,"  breadth;  "dead,"  dea[d\th; 
"deep,"  depth;  "five,"  fifth;  "fore,"  forth;  "high," 
hcight[li] ;  "long,"  length;  "six,"  sixth;  "strong," 
strength;  "  ten,"  tenth ;  "  true,"  truth;  "  warm,"  warmth  ; 
"  wide,"  width.  We  have  not  a  single  example  of  an 
abstract  noun  of  a  negative  character  so  formed.  This 
will  be  seen  by  trying  the  negatives  of  the  above  as 
"narrow,"  narrow-ness  (not  narrowth);  "shallow,"  shal. 
loiv-ness  (not  shallowth);  "short,"  short-ness  (not  shorth); 
"  weak,"  weak-ness :  "cold,"  cold-ness;  and  so  with  the  rest. 

Thaler,  tdJi'.ler,  the  German  dollar  (nenrly  3s.) 

The  counts  of  Schlick,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  extracted 
from  the  mines  at  Joachim's  thai  (or  valley)  silver  which  they 
coined  into  ounce  pieces.  These  pieces,  called  Joachim's  thal-ers, 
gained  such  high  repute  that  they  became  a  standard  of  silver  coin, 
and  all  similar  coins  received  the  name  of  thalers. 

Thalia,  tlia.H'.ah  (not  thci'.li.ah),  muse  of  comedy. 

Greek  thaleia  [mousd],  the  blooming  muse.    (See  Muse.) 
Thallium,  thul'.li.um,  a  metal  discovered  in  1801. 

Greek  thallos  a  green  twig.  So  called  because  the  spectrum  of  this 
metal  furnishes  a  brilliant  green  line. 
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Thames,  temz,  a  river  so  called.     Teinse,  temz,  a  corn-sieve. 
Setting  the  Thames  [temse]  on  fire,  achieving  wonders. 
"  Thames,"  Old  Eng.  TVemese,  Temese,  the  Thame  and  Isis  combined. 
"Temse,"  French  iamis,  Italian  tamiso,  Dutch  teme,  a  sieve. 

Than  (conj.),  used  after  the  comparative  degree  and  followed 

by  the  object  compared.    Also  used  after  other,  otherwise. 

DOES  than  EVER  GOVERN  THE  OBJECTIVE  CASE?      Certainly  not. 

But  this  answer  in  no  wise  meets  the  question  whether  the  phrases 

than  me,  than  him,  than  u-Jwm,  &c.,  are  absolutely  incorrect. 

We  can  say  in  French  il  est  plus  riche  que  moi,  or  il  1st  plus  riche 
queje  ne  suis,  and  may  we  not  use  the  Gallicism  He  is  richer  than 
•me,  instead  of  the  more  normal  construction  He  is  richer  than  I  ? 

The  pronouns  inoi,  lui,  &c.,  are  called  in  French  disjunctive 
personal  pronouns,  and  after  que  these  pronouns  are  employed 
when  the  verb  is  suppressed.  The  real  question  is,  therefore,  not 
whether  than  ever  governs  the  objective  case,  but  whether  we  may 
•use  the  pronouns  him,  her,  whom,  £c.,  as  indeclinable  disjunctive 
pronouns  after  the  French  fashion  ? 

The  answer  must  be  obtained  from  the  usages  of   standard 
writers,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  numerous  examples  may 
be  found  to  justify  these  Gallicisms.    Take  the  following: 
"He  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me"  (Prior). 
"  You  are  a  much  greater  loser  than  me  "  (Swift). 
"She  suffers  hourly  more  than  me"  (Swift). 
"No  mightier  than  thyself  or  me"  (Shakespeare). 
"  A  stone  is  heavy  and  [the]  sand  weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is 

heavier  than  them  both"  (Prov.  xxvii.  3). 
"  The  old  martial  stock  than  whom  better  men  never  did .... 

draw  sword"  (Scott,  Nigel  xxvii.) 

"Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  nowhere  is  found"  (Thomson). 
"  Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 

Fell  not  from  heaven"  (Milton). 
"  Which  when  Belzebub  perceived,  than  whom 

(Satan  except)  none  higher  sat "  (Milton). 

These  examples  might  easily  be  multiplied;  still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  preponderance  of  examples  is  on  the  other  side. 
Thus  we  have  the  following : 

"  There  is  none  greater  in  the  house  than  I"  (Gen.  xxxix.  9). 
"Only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou"  (Gen.  xli.  40). 
"  His  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than  he"  (Gen.  xlviii.  19). 
"  The  people  is  greater  and  taller  than  v:e"  (Deut.  i.  28). 
"The  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all"  (Deut.  xi.  2). 
The  answer  seems  to  be  this :  the  more  normal  method  is  the 
ordinary  pronouns  in  the  nom.  case,  but  the  Gallicisms  may  be 
justified  by  many  right  reverend  examples. 

"Than,"  Old  English  thanne  or  thonne,  than,  then.    When  it  is  said 
You  are  richer  than  I  am,  the  meaning  is  You  first  then  I. 

Thane  (1  syl.),  a  title  of  dignity  below  an  earl  (eorl) ;  thane'-dom. 
Thane'-ship  (-ship,  state,  office,  dignity  of);  thane'.lands. 
Old  Eng.  thegn,  thcgen,  thagn,  or  thccgcn,  thegn-scipe  thaneship. 
"  Thane,"  in  Anglo-Saxon,  meant  originally  a  servant,  then  a  servant 
of  the  crown  or  nobleman.     Every  one  was  a  thane  who  had  five 
hides  of  land,  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell-house,  a  seat  in  the 
witenagemote,  and  a  judicial  seat  in  the  burgh-gate. 
Thank,  to  express  gratification  or  gratitude  for  something  offered 
or  received ;  thanked  (1  syl.),  thank'-ing. 
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Tliank'ful  (Kule  viii.),  thank'ful-ly,  thank'ful-ness. 

Thank'-less,  thaiik'less.ly,  thankless-ness. 

Thanks,  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  thank  you ;  I  thank  you. 

Thanks-giv'ing,  thanks-giv'er.     Thank'-offering. 

Thank'-worthy ;  thank-worthi-ness,  -icur' .rhi.ness. 

Old  English  thane,  thances  gratefully,  with  gratitude,  thane-full, 
v.  tlianc[ian],  past  thancode,  past  part,  thancod,  thancung,  thane- 
weorth  thankworthy,  thancweorthlic,  thancweorthlice  adv. 

Tir.\NKS  for  I  THANK  YOU.  Is  this  good  English?  The  reply  is 
(1)  It  is  sanctioned  by  very  general  use  ;  (2)  "  Thanks  be  to  God" 
occurs  four  times  in  the  Bible ;  (3)  It  is  terse  and  expressive. 
"Thanks"  is  not  I  thank  you,  but  thanks  le  to  you,  and  the  con- 
tracted form  thanks  is  justified  by  several  like  expressions :  as 
Good-day  [be  to  you],  Welcome  [be  to  you],  Hail  [health  be  to  you], 
and  so  on.  "  Thanks"  (plural)  occurs  55  times  in  Shakespeare. 

That,  a  conjunction,  arid  a  pronoun  relative  and  demonstrative. 

This,  that,  plu.  these,  those,  used  in  reference  to  two  objects 

are  thus  distinguished :    this,  plu.   these,  refers  to  the 

object  or  objects  nearest;  that,  plu.  those,  to  the  object 

or  objects  more  remote. 

1  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

2  Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 

This  [2]  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 

That  [1]  more  than  heaven  pursue. — (Pope.) 
Referring  to  three  distances,  this  plu.  these  refers  to  the  nearest, 
that  plu.  those  to  the  middle  distance,  and  yon  or  yonder  to  tho 
most  remote  :  as  this  shore,  that  sea,  yon  ship. 

Yon  is  used  in  the  "  Ormulum"  (12th  cent.)  as  a  demonstrative. 
To  the  end  that,  a  conjunctional  phrase  indicating  a  pur- 
pose or  intention.    In  order  that,  to  the  end  that. 
In  that,  because,  for  the  following  reason. 
THAT  for  so  Is  a  vulgarism.    Such  phrases  as  these  are  indefensible  : 
I  was  that  ill  I  could  not  go  to  work  [so  ill]. 
He  was  iliat  drunk  lie  could  not  stand  upright  [so  drunk]. 
O.  E.  that  or  tluet,  pron.,  adv.,  and  conj.;  athon  that,  to  the  end  that. 
Thatch,  straw,  &c.,  for  covering  the  roof  of  houses,  to  cover  a 
roof  with  straw;  thatched  (1  syl.);  thatch'-ing,  thatch'-er. 
Old  Eng.  thcec,  v.  thecc[an],  past  theahte,  past  part,  ge-theaht.    Tho 

-h  of  this  word  is  a  blunder,  thack  is  the  right  word. 
Thanmatrope,  thaw'. ma-trope,  an  optical  toy  for  showing  the 

persistency  of  impressions  on  the  eye. 
Greek  thauma  trSpo,  (poet,  trdpeo),  I  turn  round  marvellously. 
Thaiunaturgy,  thaw'. ma.tur.djy,  the  power  of  working  miracles; 

thaumaturgical,  thaw'.ma.tur".djl.Ml. 
Thaumaturgist,  thaw'.ma.tur".djist,  a  wonder-worker. 
Thaumaturgus,    fern,    thaumaturga,     thaw'. ma.  tur".gust 

thaw'.ina.tur".gah,  a  title  given  to  a  thaumaturgist. 
Thus  we  call  Apollo'nius  of  Tya'na  "Apollonius  thaumaturgus,"  or 
"Apollonius  the  thaumaturgist."    And  Filume'na  we  call  "Filu- 
mena  thaumaturga,"  or  "Filumena  the  thaumaturgi.it." 
Greek  thauma  gen.  thaumatos  ergon,  a  miraculous  work. 
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Thaw,  the  melting  of  ice  or  snow,  a  change  of  weather  causing 
a  thaw,  to  melt  ice  or  snow  by  heat;   thawed  (1  syl.), 
thaw' -inf .     (0.  Eng.  thaw[ari],  p.  thawde,  p.  p.  thawed.) 
The,  often  called  the  definite  article.    Thee,  pronoun. 

"The,"  Old  Eng.  the,  for  se,  sed  in  the  corrupt  Ang.-Sax.  chronicles 
after  the  year  1138.  Both  an  and  the  are  adjectives.  An  [or  a] 
is  used  only  with  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  but  the  is  used 
with  nouns  singular  or  plural. 

The  more  we  have  the  more  we  desire.    Here  "  the "  is  the  Old  Eng. 
thi  or  thy  used,  as  Lye  says,  "prsecipue  pro  ablativo  singulari.' 
So  in  Latin,  "quo  plus  bibunt  eo  plus  sitiunt." 
"  Thee,"  Old  English  fM,  dat.  and  ace.  of  thti;  Latin  tu  ace.  te. 

Theatre,  rhe'.u.tr  (not  The.a'.tr),  a  playhouse,  a  field  of  action, 
a  large  lecture  room;  theatric,  rhe.ut'.rik;  theatrical, 
rhe.at'.ri.kal;  theat'rical-ly. 
Theatricals  (no  sing.),  dramatic  performances. 
Greek  theatron,  v.  theadmai,  to  view. 

Thehan,  rhe'.bun,  a  native  of  Thebes  (1  syl.);  the  Thehan  year, 

same  as  the  Egyptian  year.     (It  consisted  of  365 1  days.) 

Thebes  (1  syl.),  captain  of  the  Theba'is,  in  Upper  Egypt.    Another 

city  of  the  same  name  was  the  capital  of  Bceotia. 
Theca-,  rhe'.ka,  thec-  before  vowels  (Greek  prefix),  a  sheath. 
Theca,  plu.  thecse,  rhe'.kah,  plu.  rhe'.ke,  the  spore-case  of 

moss,  an  organ  inclosing  another. 

Theca-phore,  rhe'.ku.for,  the  stalk  on  which  the  oviary  of 
some  plants  (as  the  caper-bush)  is  elevated. 
Greek  theke  phtro,  I  support  the  sheath  or  theca. 
Theca-sporous,  The'.ka.sp5".rus,  having  (like  the  fungi)  tho 
spores  (1  syl.)  in  thecse  or  cases. 

Greek  theca  spOrtis,  sheath-seed  or  seed  in  sheaths. 
Thec-odont,  rhe'.ko.dont,  a  saurian  which  has  teeth  planted 
in  sockets.    Thec-odontia,  rhe'.ko.don".shi.ah,  one  of  the 
13  orders  into  which  Prof.  Owen  arranges  the  reptil'ia. 

Greek  theke  tidous  gen.  ddonttis,  teeth  [in  a]  sheath  or  socket. 
Thec-odonto-saurus,  plu.  thecodontosauri  or  thec-odonto- 
saur,  plu.  thecodontosaurs,  rhe'.ko.don'.to.saw".rus,  plu. 
-n,  or  The'. ko. don" to, sor,  the  socket-toothed  saurian. 

Greek  theke  fldous  gen.  tidontds,  saurtis,  socket-tooth  saurian. 
Thee,  object,  case  sing,  of  thou.    The,  the  "  definite  article." 
"Thee,"  Old  Eng.  the,  dat.  and  ace.  of  thU;  Latin  tu,  ace.  te. 
"  The,"  Old  English  the,  for  se,  sed,  subsequent  to  A.D.  1138. 
Theft,  robbery,  larceny,  v.  thieve,   rheev,  to   steal ;    thieved 
(1  syl.) ;  thiev-ing,  rhe'.ving  (R.  xix.)    Thief,  plu.  thieves, 
rheef,  plu.  rlieevz,  one  who  steals. 
Old  English  thetf  or  ttef,  plu.  theofas,  thief,  thieves ;  thedfth  theft, 

T.  theoflian],  past  thedfede,  past  part,  thedfed. 

The  plural  thieves  ought  to  be  abolished  for  two  reasons :  (1)  because 
it  is  wrong,  as  may  be  seen  above,  and  (2)  because  it  is  the  only 
word  (except  "beef,"  beeves)  which  violates  this  general  rule: 
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"  the  only  words  ending  In  -/  which  form  the  plural  by  changing 
it  into  -ven  are  those  which  end  in  -AF  or  -Lie"  (Rule  xxxyiii.) 
Thus  we  have  "belief,"  beliefs;  "brief,"  briefs;  "  chief,"  chiefs  ; 
"clef,"  clefs;  "flef,"  fiefs;  "grief,"  griefs;  "handkerchief," 
handkerchiefs;  "misbelief,"  misbeliefs;  "mischief,"  mitchieft; 
"  relief,  '  reliefs. 

Theine,  rhe'.in  (not  te'.tn),  a  bitter  principle  found  in  ten. 
Caffeine,  kaf.fe.m,  the  same  principle  found  in  coffee. 
"  Theine,  "  from  then,  the  tea-plant  :  Chinese  tcha  or  tha. 
"  Caffeine,"  from  the  Turkish  cahveh;  Arabic  cahuah  or  cahoeh. 
Their,  tliare,  belonging  to  them.     There,  thare,  iu  that  place. 
Their  is  used  adjectively,  as  their  house,  their  own  farms. 
Theirs  is  used  as  an  indeclinable  pronoun  in  any  case  :  as 

1.  Our  farm  is  the  largest,  but  theirs  is  the  best  (nom.  to  the  verb  is). 

2.  The  man  who  prunes  my  trees  prunes  theirs  also  (obj.  after  prunes). 

3.  Tvvixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs  (governed  by  of). 

4.  Between  my  garden  and  theirs  is  a  high  wall  (possessive  case). 

To  say  that  these  sentences  are  elliptical  and  that  theirs="ot  them" 
is  to  beg  the  question,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  No.  3  without  a 
double  ''of." 

U  THEIR,  (for  his  or  her}.  Is  it  correct  to  to  say  "Neither  John  nor 
his  sister  knew  their  lesson"?  or  must  we  say  "Neither  John  nor 
his  sister  knew  his  or  her  lesson"? 

"Neither"  sometimes  unites  in  a  negative  predicable,  and  in  that 
case  may  bo  followed  by  a  verb  or  pronoun  plural.  In  the  example 
piven  above,  the  meaning  is  John  and  his  sister  were  both  unpre- 
pared with  their  [respective]  lessons. 

"Neither  you  nor  Iwein  fault"  (M'Culloch).    That  is,  "You 

and  I  too  are  without  fault." 

"Neither  physic  nor  law  are  practically  known  from  books" 
(Fielding!.    That  is,  "  Physic  and  law  are  not  to  be  learnt 
practically  from  books." 
§  Are  the  following  correct  or  incorrect  according  to  this  law  ? 

1.  "A  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder" 

(Addison,  Spectator). 

2.  "Thersites"  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax' 

When  neither  are  alive"  (Cymb.  iv.  2). 

3.  "  I,  whom  nor  avarice  nor  pleasure  move,  .  .  .  ."  (Walsh). 

4.  "  Either  my  brother  or  his  son  is  king, 

And  neither  of  them  thirst  for  Edmund's  blood"  (Marlow). 

5.  "  Neither  he  nor  Broadhem  smoke  (Piccadilly,  p.  31). 

6.  "Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush  are  there"  (Scott,  Waterloo), 

7.  "Haec  si  neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus"  (Terence,  AndriaJ. 
"There"  (in  that  place),  Old  English  thcer,  thar,  or  ther,  adv. 

Theist,  rhe'.ist.    Deist,  de'.ist.    Atheist,  a'.rhe.ist. 

Theist,  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God  who  superin- 
tends and  governs  all  creation,  but  does  not  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  or  in  revelation. 

Deist,  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God  who  created  all 
things,  but  does  not  believe  in  his  superintendence  and 
government.  He  thinks  that  the  creator  implanted  in 
all  things  certain  immutable  laws,  called  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  act  per  se,  as  a  watch  acts  without  the 
interference  of  its  maker.  Like  the  theist  he  rejects 
revelation  and  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity. 
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Atheist,  one  who  disbelieves  even  the  existence  of  a  God. 
He  thinks  that  the   elements  of  material  things  are 
eternal,  and  that  creation  is  the  result  of  the  natural 
laws  of  matter.     (Not  of  blind  chance.) 
Theism,  rlie'.izm.    Deism,  de'Xzm.    Atheism,  a'.rhe.izm. 
Theistio,  rhe.is' .tik.    Deistic,  de.is'.tlk.    A-theis'tic. 
Theistical,  rhe.is' .tl.kul.    Deis'tical.     Atheis'tical. 
Theis'tical-ly.     Deis'tical-ly.     Atheis'tical-ly. 
"Theist,"  Gk.  theos God.  "Deism," Lat.  dews.  "Atheist,"  Gk.  a-neg.,  &c. 
Them,  obj.  case  of  they  (plu.  of  he,  she,  it);  themselves  (2  syl.j; 
them  in  propria  persona.     (No  such  word  as  theirselves.) 
"We  say  my-self,  thy-self,  your-self,  her-self,  our-selves,  &c.,  but  not 
his-self,  its-self,  and  their-selvcs,  the  self  of  me,  of  thee,  of  you,  of 
her,  of  us,  but  not  of  him'  of  it_,  of  them.    Probably  the  dative  (not 
the  objective)  case  was  the  original  form  :  as  "me-self"  (corrupted 
into    my-self),    "the-self"    (corrupted    into    thyself),    "hcr-self," 
him-self  plu.  [t]hem~sclves  (all  datives).    The  gen.  cases  would  be 
min-self,  thin-self,  her-self,  his-self,  hira-selves. 
Theme,  rheem,  a  subject  to  be  written  or  spoken  on,  a  topic  of 

discussion ;  (in  Music)  a  series  of  notes  used  as  a  text. 
Gk.  thgma,  a  subject  proposed  (v.  tithemi,  to  propose  or  set  down). 
Themis,  rhem'.is  (th-  as  in  thin),  goddess  of  justice. 

Gk.  Themis,  goddess  of  law  and  order,  justice  personified  (v.  tithemi). 
Then,  at  that  time.    By  then,  by  that  time.    Till  then,  till  that. . . 

Old  English  thonne  or  th&nne;  tlwnne  thonne,  then  when. 
Thence  (1  syl.)>  from  that  place,  from  that  time ;  thence-forth, 
from  that  time ;  thence -forward,  rlience  f  on* -ward  (not 
rhence  for'riid),  from  that  time  continuously. 
Old  English  thonon,  thonon-weard,  or  thanon,  thanonne,  &c. 
FROM  THENCE.    FROM  WHENCE.    The  purists  object  to  these  pleon- 
asms, but  the  Germans  say  von  danncn,  and  the  phrases  are  sanc- 
tioned by  our  very  best  writers. 
"He"  [Hczekiah]  "was  magnified  in  the  sight  of  all  nations 

from  thenceforth"  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  23). 

"From  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  him"  (John  xix.  12). 
"  I  will  send  and  fetch  thee  from  thence"  (Gen.  xxvii.  45). 
"From  thence  is  the  shepherd"  (Gen.  xlix.  24). 
"From  thence  will  the  Lord  gather  thee,  and  from  thence  will  he 

fetch  thee  (Deut.  xxx.  4). 

Theo-,  rliu'.o  (Gk.  prefix),  god,  god-like,  fit  for  the  gods  (thcns).   • 
Theo.broma,  The'.o-br5".mah,  a  genus  of  plants  producing 
the  cacao  and  chocolate  nut;  theobrornine,  -o.brd".inin, 
a  peculiar  principle  obtained  from  the  chocolate-nut. 

Greek  theo-[ib&H>s]broma,  food  [fit  for]  a  god. 
Theo-oracy,  plu.  theocracies  (Rule,  xliv.),  rhe.ok'.ra.slz,  a 
state  under  priestly  rule  (the  priests  being  the  earthly 
representatives  of  deily.     The  ancient  Jewish  kingdom 
and  the  more  modern  popedom  were  theocracies). 
Theocratic,  The' '.o.krat" 'M ;  theocratical,  The".o.krat".>i.kal ; 
theocratical-ly.     (See  Aristocracy.) 
Greek  theo-[ihtifo]kratos,  government  of  god. 
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Theodolite,  The.dd".o.llte,  au  instrument  for  surveying. 

Greek  theadmai  Mdos  litos,  I  view  or  survey  a  smooth  road.  The 
usual  etymology  is  theaomai  dollchds,  I  view  a  long  way;  or 
theatimai  dolos,  I  view  [by  a]  stratagem.  If  the  new  suggestion  is 
correct  the  word  should  be  (according  to  our  usual  method  of 
spelling  such  compounds)  thehodolite;  if  either  of  the  other  two 
suggestions  is  correct,  the  word  is  hopelessly  ill-formed. 

Theo-  (continued). 

Theo-logy,  phi.  theologies,  rlicM'.o.dfiz,  any  religious  sys- 
tem which  takes  deity  into  consideration. 
Theologian,  Tlie'.o.lo".dji.un;  theological,  The'.o.lody".i.kal; 
theological-ly.      Theologise,   rhcM' '.o.yize,   to   frame   a 
system  of  theology,  to  convert  to  theological  illustration  ; 
theol'ogised  (4  syl.) ;  theologis-ing  (R.  xix.),  -o.dji" '.zing . 
Creek  thctildgds,  thcOldgia  (tMtis  Idgos,  the  word  of  God). 
Theo-machy,  rhc.oni'.a.ky,  a  battle  with  gods ;  theoinachist, 
rhe.fini' .a.kist,  one  who  wars  with  gods. 

Greek  thetimachia,  thedmacJios  (tMOs  machtfmai,  I  flght  god). 
Theo-mancy,  rhii'.o.mun.sy,  prophecy  by  oracles,  divination 

by  sacred  things.     (Greek  tlicos  mantcla.) 
Theo-pathy,  The.op'.u.Thy,  sympathy  with  divinity,  morbid 

religious  sensitiveness:  theopathic,  The'.o.purh".ik 
("ircek  tMOs  pathos,  God-feeling  or  sympathy. 
Theo-phany,  The.of'.a.ny,  a  manifestation  of  deity  to  man. 
Greek  th€tis  pliaino,  God  made-to-appear. 
Theorem,  rlw.o.rcm.    Prob'lem.     Lemma,  lem'mali. 

Theorem,  a  proposition  to  be  proved  or  capable  of  proof. 
Problem,  a  proposition   to  be  constructed,  a  question  of 

doubt  to  be  resolved. 
Lemma,  a  proposition  assumed  to  be  proved  and  taken  to 

help  out  the  proof  of  another  proposition. 
Theory,  plu.  theories  (It.  xliv.),  rhe.o.riz,  an  ideal  scheme, 
a  speculative  explanation  of  phenomena,  <fcc.,  the  abstract 
principles  of  an  art  or  science,  philosophical  guess-work ; 
theoretic,  rhe'.o.ret".^k;  theoretical,  theoretlcal-ly. 
Theorize,  rhe'.o.rizc  (R.  xxxii.),  to  explain  by  philosophical 
guess-work,  to  form  any  ideal  system  of  philosophy,  &c., 
the'orized  (3  syl.);  theoriz-ing  (Rule  xix.),  rhe'.o.rl.zing ; 
theorist,  rhe'.o.rist,  one  who  forms  theories. 

Greek  thedreia,  thedretikos,  Ihe6rizo  (theadmai,  to  behold). 
Thco-  (continued). 

Theo-sophy,  rhe.os',o.fy,  divine  wisdom  not  the  effect  of 
inspiration  but  of  direct  intercourse  with  deity. 
Theosophism,  rlie.os'.o.flzm;    theosophist,  rhe.os'.o.fist; 
theosophic,  rhe'.o.sof.ik;  theosophical,  -o.sof'.i.kul. 
Greek  theo-i&l&Qt]s6phisma,  sdphos,  sophia,  sopJtistes. 
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Therapeutics,  rhSr'rtpU.tiks,  the  art  of  curing  diseases,  the 

healing  art;  therapeu'tic,  adj.;  therapeu'tical,  -ly. 
Greek  therapeuttktis,  £h8]therapeuttk£[techr\&l,  or  [te]therapeutfka. 
"Therapeutics."    Of  the  55  or  60  sciences  with  this  ending,  all  but  6 
are  of  the  plural  number.    The  exceptions  are  French  forms : 
viz.  arithmetic,  logic,  magic,  music,  and  rhetoric. 

There,  thare,  in  that  place.    Their,  thare,  belonging  to  them. 
There,  in  that  place.    Here,  heer,  in  this  place. 
Thereabout  or  thereabouts,  about  that  number,  near  that 

place.    Hereabouts,  near  this  place. 
There.after,  thare. df'.ter,  in  that  manner,  from  that  time. 

Here-after,  in  this  manner,  in  the  life  to  come. 
There-at,  at  that.     There-by,  on  that,  by  that  means,  as  a 
consequence  of  that.    There-fore,  thare'.for,  for  this  or 
that  reason,  consequently,  as  an  inference. 
There-from,  from  that  or  this.    Herefrom,  from  this. 
There-in,  in  this  or  that  place,  in  this  or  that  time. 
Tb.ere.into,  into  this  or  that  place.    Hcre-in,  in  here. 
There.of,  of  this  or  that.    There.on,  on  this  or  that. 
There-out,  out  of  this  or  that.     There-to,  to  this  or  that. 
There-unto.     There-upon,  on  or  upon  this  or  that. 
There-with,  with  this  or  that.    There-withal. 
".There,"  Old  Eng.  thccr,  thar,  or  ther,  thtxr-cefter,  ihasr-inne,  thcer-of, 
thcer-on,  thcer-to,  thcer-ufon  there-upon,  thcer-on,  thcer-ute  there- 
out, thcer-vnth.     "  Their,"  Old  Eng.  thdra,  gen.  plu.  of  se  or  std. 

Thermo-,  rhcr'.mo-,  therm-  before  a  vowel  (Gk.  prefix),  warm.. 
Thermal,  rher'.mal,  warm  (applied  to  springs  above  60° 

Fahrenheit).     (Gk.  tlierme ;  hal  thermal,  hot-springs.) 
Ther'midor,  one  of  the  months  of  the  French  Republic. 

(From  July  19  to  August  17.     "  The  hot  month.") 
Thermidorians,  rlier'.mi.di>r"ri.anz,  those  who  took  pnrt  in 
the  coup  d'etat  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Robe- 
spierre when  the  "Reign  of  Terror  "ended  (July  27th,  1794). 
Thermo-electricity,   -e.lek.tris'.i.ty,  electricity  evolved  by 
the  unequal  heating  of  metals. 

Gk.  thermo-ttheTmostflectrtin,  electricity  [developed]  by  teat. 
Thermo-electrorneter,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
heating  power  of  an  electric  current. 

Greek  thermo-[theimos]6lectron,  metron  a  measure. 
Thermo-meter,  rher.mom'.e.ter,  an  instrument  for  telling 
the  heat  of  bodies,  the  temperature  of  rooms,  water, 
&c.;  thermometric,  Ther'.mo.met".rik ;  thermometrical, 
rherf.mo.met".ri.kal ;  thermomet'rical-ly. 

Greek  tftermo-[thermos]meir<5«,  a  heat  gauge.    (See  Barometer.) 
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Thermo-scope,    Ther'.mo.skdpe,    Count    Rumford's     ther- 
mometer, Leslie's  differential  thermometer,  &c. 
Thermoscopic,  Ther'.mo.skop".i,k,  adj.  of  thermoscope. 

Greek  thermo-[iheTmos]skopeo,  I  take-notice-of  the  heat. 
Ther'mo-stat,  an  instrument  for  regulating  temperature; 
thermo-static,  rlier'.mo.stat"Ak,  adj.  of  thermostat. 
Greek  </i«rmo-[thermos]s<«Ws,  standing  heat,  i.e.,  heat  preserved 
at  one  uniform  temperature. 

Thermotics,  rher.mot'.iks,  the  science  of  heating  and  the 
effects  of  heat  on  matter ;  thermot'ical. 

Greek  thermos,  heat.     "Thermotics":   Of  the  55  or  60  sciences 
with  this  ending  all  but  5  are  plural.    The  5  exceptions  (arith- 
metic, logic,  magic,  music,  rhetoric)  are  from  the  French. 
Thesaurus,  rhc.saw'.rus,  a  dictionary,  a  lexicon,  a  compendium 
of  knowledge.    (Gk.  thesauros,  a  store  laid  up,  a  treasury.) 
These,  theez,  plu.  of  this,  adj.  pronoun  called  demonstrative. 
Them  is  the  objective  plu.  of  he,  she,  it  (not  of  this). 
(For  thedistinctionbetween"  this""  these,"  "that,""  those,"  .see  That.) 
At  one  time  "  this,  these"  was  declined  like  other  adj.,  as  follows : 
Mas.        Fern.      Neut. 


SING.  Nom.  thes  theds  this 

Gen.  thises  ihisse  thises 

Dat.  thisum  thisse  thisum 

Ace.  thisne  thds  this 

Abl.  thise  thisse  thise 


PZ.U.  Nom.  tlids  all  genders. 

Gen.  ihissa         ,, 

Dat.  thisum       „ 

Ace.  thds  ,, 

Abl.  thisum 


Tms  KIND  or  SORT.  THESE  KIND  or  SORT.  THAT  KIND  or  SORT. 
THOSE  KIND  or  SORT.  The  question  is  this  :  When  a  plurality  of 
things  is  referred  to,  should  this  and  tho,t  (followed  by  sort  or  kind) 
be  sing,  or  plu.?  Should  we  say  this  sort  of  things  or  these  sort  of 
things;  that  kind  of  flowers  or  those  k'.nd  of  flowers?  The  reply  is 
this :  Our  best  writers  and  speakers  use  these  and  those,  making 
sort-oj "-things,  kind-oj '-things,  &c.,  a  compound- word  or  sentence- 
noun.  Examples : 

"These  kind-of-knaves  I  know"  (Lear  ii.  2). 

"That  crow  so  at  these  kind-of -fools"  (Twelfth  Night  i.  5). 

"  These  sort-of-authors  are  poor"  (Pope). 
Similarly  we  say:  "All  kind-of-f raits "  (Ecc..  ii.  5). 

"All  kind-of- riches "  (Eztk.  xxvii.  12). 

Thesis,  plu.  theses,  rlie'.sis,  plu.  rhc'.secz,  a  theme  or  subject  to  bo 
supported  by  argument,  a  school  exercise  on  composition. 
Gk.  thisis,  a  general  question  for  argument  (v.  titMmi,  to  propound). 
Thespian,  Thes'.pi.an,  dramatic.     (Thespis,  inv.  of  the  drama.) 
Theurgy,  The'.ur.djy,  magic,  necromancy;  theurgist,  -ur.djist, 
a    magician,   a    necromancer;     theurgic,    rhe.ur' '.djlk ; 
theurgical,  rhe.ur'.gl.kul;  theur'gical-ly. 
Gk.  thtourgia  (theos  ergon,  God's  work  or  the  work  done  by  divine  aid). 
Thew,  plu.  thews,  sinew,  muscle.    Thews,  physical  strength. 

Old  English  thedw  or  thedu. 
They,  plu.  of  he,  she,  it;  objective  them. 

Their  is  used  adjectively.  Theirs  is  used  as  an  indeclinable 
pronoun  of  any  case.  (See  p.  1311,  Their.) 
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Thick,  (comp.)  thick'-er,  (super.)  thick'-est,  not  thin,  dense, 
close,  muddy,  not  clear,  deep  (eusjive  inches  thick),  crowded 
together,  stupid,  intimate  and  attached  to  each  other. 

Thick'-ly,  thick'-ness,  thick'-ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim. 
added  to  nouns  it  means  "  like  ").  Thick'-headed,  -hed'.ed. 

Thick'-set.      Through  thick  and  thin,  throo...,  through 
whatever  may  befall  whether  good  or  evil. 

Thick-en,  thick"n,  to  make  thick  (-en  converts  adj.  to  verbs) ; 
thickened,  thick"nd;  thicken-ing,  thick''n.ing. 

Thiek'et,  a  copse  with  thick  underwood. 
Old  Eng.  thic  or  thicc,  thicce  thickly,  thicccflu  thickets,  v.  thiccian. 
Thief,  plu.  thieves,  theef,  plu.  theevz,  a  robber,  one  who  steals. 

Thieve,  Iheev,  to  rob;  thieved,  theevd;  fhie~v-ing,theev'.in'/ 
(K.xix.);  thiev-ish,  theev'.ish;  thiev'ish-ly,  thiev'ish-ness. 

Theft,  plu.  thefts,  a  robbery.     Thief-catcher. 

0.  E.  thcdf  or  fhef,  plu.  ihedfas,  theofih  theft,  v.  thcof[ian],  -ede,  -cd. 
Tho  plural  thieves  is  quite  abnormal,  and  is  the  only  word  (except 

"beef,"  beeves)  which  violates  this  general  rule,  viz.,  "the  only 
words  ending  in  -/  which  form  the  plural  by  changing  it  into 
-•yes  are  those  which  end  in  -AF  or  -LP"  (Itule  xxxviii.)  The  other 
nouns  in  -ief  are  belief -s,  brief-s,  chief-s,  Jief-s,  grief-s,  handker- 
chief-s,  misbelief -s,  mischief-s,  relief-s. 

Thigh,  rhi  (th  as  in  thin).    Thy  (th  as  in  the). 

Tlwjh,  the  leg  between  the  body  and  the  knee.    Thigh-bone. 
Thy.  your  (singular  number). 

"  Thigh,"  0.  E.  theoh.     "  Thy,"  0.  E.  thin,  gen.  of  <M,  thou  or  you. 
Thimble,  rhim'.Vl,  a  metal  cap  for  the  tip  of  the  second  finger 
of  the  right  hand  in  sewing ;  an  iron  ring  with  a  groove 
round  it  to  receive  a  rope.    Thirnhle-rig,  a  sleight-of- 
hand  trick;  thimble-rigging,  thimble-rigger. 
A  corruption  of  thumb-bell,  Old  Eng.  thuma  belle.    Sailors  wear  the 
thimble  on  the  thumb,  tailors  on  the  third  finger. 

Thin,  (comp.)  thinn'-er,  (super.)  thinn'-est,  not  thick,  to  make 

less  thick;  thinned  (1  syl,),  thinn'-ing  (R.  i.),  thinn'-ish 

(-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "  like  "). 

Thin-skinned,  -sklnd,  unduly  sensitive.    To  thin  out. 

O.  E.  thin  or  thyn,  comp.  thynra  or  thynre,  super,  thynnest,  thynncs 

thinness,  v.  thynn[ian],  past  thynnode,  p.  part,  thynnod,  thinnuny. 

Thliie  (1  syl.),  thy  or  your  (sing.)    Used  as  an  adjective  and  as 

an  indeclinable  pronoun  of  any  case. 

"Thine,"  "Mine"  are  used  in  poetry  and  in  the  Bible  for  thy  and 
my  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel :  as  thine  own,  mine  ears. 
"  Thine"  is  also  an  indeclinable  pronoun  of  all  cases : 

1.  My  farm  is  the  largest,  but  thine  is  the  best  (nom.  to  verb  is). 

2.  He  who  prunes  my  trees  prunes  thine  (object,  gov.  by  prunes). 

3.  'Twixt  his  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  tldne  (gov.  by  of). 

4.  Between  my  garden  and  thine  is  a  high  wall  (possessive  case). 

That  the  word  thine  does  not  equal  of  thce  is  certain  from  ex- 
ample 3,  which  would  have  double  "of"  by  such  a  substitution. 
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Thing,  properly  means  any  material  substance,  a  term  of  con. 

tempt,  as  what  a  tiling  you  are,  i.e.  "how  stupid  you  are." 

Things,  clothes,  luggage,  personal  property,  movables. 

Old  Eng.  thing,  thincg,  or  thine.    It  is  not  true,  as  we  are  generally 

told,  that  thing  and  think  are  of  the  same  stock,  and  that  thing 

means  "whatever  we  can  think  of."    We  can  think  of  deity,  but 

deity  is  not  a  thine/       The  word  really  means   "whatever  has 

weight,"  and  the  vorb  is  not  thinc[an]  but  thing[an],  to  be  heavy 

(materially,  morally,  and  metaphorically).     As  a  universal  rule, 

nouns  are  not  formed  from  verbs,  but  verbs  from  nouns. 

Think,  (past)  thought,  (past part.)  tlumght,  thaut ;  think'-ing, 

to  reflect  over,  to  revolve  in  the  mind,  to  suppose,  to 

believe;  think'-able,  think'-er. 

Methiuks,  it  seems  to  me;  methought,  it  seemed  to  me. 
To  think  much  of,  to  esteem  highly.    To  think  little  of, 

to  esteem  lowly.    To  think  nothing  of,  to  set  no  value  on. 
Old  English  thinc[ari],  past  ihtita,  past  part,  ge-thiiht  it  seems. 
"Methinks"  does  not  mean  I  think,  the  verb  thincan  is  impersonal, 

and  me  the  dative  not  the  accusative  case  of  the  pronoun,  so 

that  methinks  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  -Milii  ridi'iiir  it 

seoms  to  me.    Old  Eng.  methincth,  me  gethute  methought.     It  will 

be  seen  that  the  <j  is  an  interpolation. 
"  To  think  "  is  the  O.  Eng.  verb  thenc[ari\,  past  thdte,  past  part.  th6ht. 

There  is  also  the  verb  theaht[ian],  -ode,  -od,  to  take  thought. 
Third,  ordinal  of  three  (3),  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

(GO  ininutes=-\  hour,  CO  seconds  — I  minute,  CO  thirds  =  l  secondj 
(In  Music)  the  third  interval  from  any  given  note ;  thirds, 

sounding  a  note  simultaneously  with  the  third  from  it. 
The  third  estate,  the  Commons,  the  other  two  estates  avo 

tlio  lords  temporal  and  the  lords  spiritual.     Thirdly. 
(The  sovereign  is  not,  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm;  the  press 

is  often  called  ihe  fourth  estate.) 
Thirteen',  3  +  10 ;   thirteenth,  its  ordinal. 
Thirty,  3  X  10;   thirtieth,  its  ordinal. 
Old  English  thridda,  or  thrydda,  thri  or  thrf/,  three.     "Third"  is  .1 

corruption  of  thrid,  and  we  might  as  well  call  three  "thir"  as 

thrid  third.     So  with  thirteen  and  thirty. 
Thirst,  want  of  drink.     Hun'ger,  want  of  food. 

To  thirst,  thirst'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  thirst'.ing,  thirst'-er. 
Thirst'-y,  (comp.)  thirst'i.er,  (super.)  thirst'i-est  (R.  xi.), 

thirst'i-ness,  thirst'i-ly.     Blood-thirsty,  cruel. 

FAMISHED  (or)  STARVED  WITH  THIRST.  Is  this  correct?  Cicero  says 
"cum  cibo  et  potione  fames  sitisque  depulsa  est"  (de  Fin.  i.  11). 
showing  that  "fames"  could  not  be  applied  to  both  cibo  ami 
potione,  and  this  is  the  general  verdict,  although  we  want  a  word 
stronger  than  parched  but  less  exaggerated  than  dying  [with  thirstl. 
"Starve"  is  the  Old  English  steorffan],  to  perish  for  want  of 
sustenance.  Milton  says  "starved  with  cold,"  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  we  shoiild  not  say  starved  u-ilh  th'u-4  (as  drink  may 
be  called  sustenance  as  well  as  food  and  genial  warmth),  but  we 
never  do. 
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Thirteen,    thir'.teen   (a    corruption    of   thridteen),    3   +    10; 

thirteenth,  the  ordinal  of  13 ;  thirteenth-ly. 
Thirty,  thir'.ty  (a  corruption  of  thridty),  3  x  10 ;  thir'ti-eth, 
the  ordinal  of  30.    The  thirty^years  war,  a  great  Ger- 
man Protestant  Avar  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century,  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648. 

"  Thirteen,"  Old  Eng.  thrityne,  thrytyne,  thriltyne  or  thryttyne,  13; 

thrittcotha,  thritteothe,  thrytteotha  or  thrytteothe,  13th. 
"Thirty,"  O.E.  thrittig or  thryttig  30 ;  thrittigotha  30th,  thrittiy-feald. 

This,  plu.  these,  theez,  persons  or  things  present. 

That,  phi.  those,  thdzc,  persons  or  things  not  present. 
This  book,  the  book  I  hold  in  my  hand  or  am  touching. 
That  book,  the  book  I  point  at  or  am  referring  to. 
This,  That.      This  refers  to  what  is  nearest,  that  to  what  is  more 
remote :  as 

"  And  (1)  reason  raise  o'er  (2)  instinct  as  you  can 

In  this  (2)  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  (1)  'tis  man"  fPopeJ. 
The  following  sentence  is  not.  according  to  rule  : 
"  Your  (1)  eyes  contradict  your  (2j  tongue.     That  (2)  speaks  of  a 

protector ,  but  these  (1)  tell  me  you  are  ruined  (Kenilworth). 

Should  be :  This  (2)  speaks  of  a  protector,  but  those  (1)  tell  me 

Thistle,  rhis"l  (th-  as  in  thin),  a  prickly  weed.     The  thistle, 
emblem  of  Scotland,  the  rose  of  England,  the  shamrock 
of  Ireland,  the  leek  of  Wales,  the  lily  of  France. 
Thistly,  rhis"ly.     Thistle-down.      Thistle-crown,  a  gold 

coin  issued  by  James  I.     (Old  English  thistel.) 
Thither,  thirh'.er  (first  th  like  the,  the  second  like  thin),  to  that 

place.    Hither,  hirh'.er,  to  this  place. 
Thither- ward,  thither-wards,  towards  that  place. 
"Thither,"  Old  English  thider,  thider-weard,  thider-weardes. 
"  Hither,"  Old  English  hider,  hider-iveard,  hider-weardes. 

Thole-pin,  rhdle...  (1  syl.),  plu.  thole-pins,  pins  (instead  of  row- 
locks) in  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  between  which  an  oar  is 
placed  when  rowing.  (Old  English  thol.) 

Thomaism,  tom'.a.fzm,  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui'nns. 
Thomist,  tom'.ist,  a  follower  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 

Thomsonite,  tom'.sun.lte,  a  mineral  named  after  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  chemist  (-ite  for  Greek  lithos,  denotes  a  mineral). 

Thong,  rlwng  (th-  as  in  thin),  a  leather  strap.     (0.  E.  tlnoong.) 

Thor,  rh/'r  (tli-  as  in  thin),  son  of  Odin,  the  god  of  thunder,  &c., 

the  Jupiter  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 
Thurs-day  (a  corruption  of  Thor's-day),  the  fifth  day  in  the 
week  being  sacred  to  the  god  Thor.     (0.  E.  tlwres-dag.) 

Thorax,  rho'.rax  (th-  as  in  thin),  the  chest,  the  part  between  the 
neck  and  the  abdomen,  the  second  segment  of  an  insect 
(between  the  head  and  the  abdomen),  a  breastplate,  a 
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cuirass,  a  corslet;  thoracic,  rhd.rus'M  (not  rhd.ruk'.ik); 

thorac'ic-duct. 

Greek  thOrax  from  thffrA,  to  pulsate  (as  drdpax  from  drtpf). 
Pliny  says:   " Pectus  prw-cordiis  et  vitalibus  natura  circumdedit." 

"  1'ectus"  is  often  taken  for  cor,  the  Greek  thor6  (Forcellinij. 

Thorn,  a  shrub,  a  prickle,  a  small  splinter,  a  trouble ;  thorn'-y, 

thorn'i-ness,  thorn'-less.      Thorn'-apple,   thorn'.bush, 

thorn'-hedge.    Thorn'-back,  a  fish.    Thorn'-but,  a  turbot. 

Old  Eng.  thorn,  thorniht  thorny;  Germ,  dornbutte,  dorn,  dornig,&c. 

Thorough,  rhtir'rah,  complete,  through-out,  from  end  to  end ; 

thoroagh-ly,  thorough-ness.     Thorough-bred,  complete 

(as  a  tliorouglibred  horse  or  dog),  of  pure  extraction. 

Thorough-bass,  rhiir'rah  base,  the  science  of  constructing 

harmony  to  any  given  bass  (hence  the  fundamental  rules 

of  musical  composition). 

The  Theory  of  thorough-bass  comprehends  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nexion and  disposition  of  all  chords,  and  of  all  the  laws  which 
regulate  them.  Practical  thorough-bass  is  the  knowledge  of  taking 
on  a  musical  instrument  the  proper  chords  according  to  the  figures 
placed  over  or  under  the  bass  part  of  a  composition. 
Thorough-bass  was  invented  by  Ludovico  Viadana,  in  1605. 

Thorough-fare,  rhiir'rah-fair,  a  passage  quite  through. 
Thorough-going,  uncompromising,  stanch,  complete. 
Thorough-paced,  perfectly  trained,  uncompromising,  stanch. 

We  say  a  thorough-going  churchman,  dissenter,  quaker,  &c.,  but 

thoreugh-paced  horse,  tory,  whig,  radical,  &c. 

Old  Eng.  thurh,  thurh-faru  thoroughfare.  Our  spelling  Is  very  cor- 
rupt. So  "bur[g]h,"  bnr'rah.  Of  all  the  ten  irregularities  of  -ough, 
"thorough"  is  about  the  worst. 

(1)  ough  =  off :  cough  (O.K.  cuhh',  contraction  of  cohh[etan],  to  cough. 
(•2)  ough  =  8f :  sough,  trough  =  s6f,  tr6f  (O.  B.  seof[ung],  troch  or  troy). 

(3)  ough  =  ttf :  chough,  enough,  rough,  slough,  tough  (Old  Eng.  ceogh, 

genoh  or  genog,  ruh,  slog,  toh). 

(4)  ough  =  6w  (as  in  grow)  -.  dough,  though,  furlough  (Old  Eng.  dah  or 

dag,  theah ;  Norse  forlov,  leave  of  absence). 

(5)  ough  =  oo  ;  through  (Old  Eng.  throh). 

((j)  ough  =  Ow  (as  in  now) :  plough,  bough,  slough,  dough-ty  (Old  Eng. 
ploh  or  plog,  boh  or  6017,  slog  (a  bog),  dohtig). 

(7)  ough  =  8k  :  (?)  hough,  lough,  shough  (Old  Eng.  hoh,  luh,  sceag"). 

(8)  ough  =  up  :  hiccough  (Dutch  huckup). 

(9)  ough  •=.  urrah :  borough,  thorough  (Old  English  1hurh,  burh). 

(10)  ought  =  ort :  bought,  drought,  fought,  nought,  ought,  sought, 
thought,  wrought.  Add  fraught,  naught,  taught.  (Old  Eng. 
bdhte  (v.  bycgan):  drugath  or  drugoth;  fohten  (v.  feohtanr. 
n6ht,  dht,  sohte  (v.  seccan) ;-  thohte  (v.  thencan};  worhte  cor- 
rupted into  wrohte  (v.  weorcari).  Add  dlit,  (Germ,  fracht), 
nalit,  tdlite  (v.  t&cari). 

A  glance  at  these  words  will  show  that  ough  has  been  made  to  repre- 
sent nine  different  combinations  :  viz.,  -ag,  -ah;  -eag,  -eog,  -eof; 
-og,  -oh;  -uh,  urh.    Such  an  absurd  device  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce absurdity  in  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
THOROUGH  WORKING  ORDER,  or  THOROUGHLY  WORKING  ORDER. 

The  qualifying  word  of  nouns  and  adjectives  is  an  adverb.    Now 
although  we  have  made  thorough  an  adjective,  and  have  coined  the 
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word  Hwroitgh-ly  for  the  adverb,  yet  originally  thurh  was  an 
adverb.  "  Thorough- working "  is  therefore  quite  in  conformity 
with  old  usage.  Thus  we  had  tliurh-seled  (thorough-lighted),  thurh- 
beorht  (thorough-bright),  thurh-bitter  (thorough-bitter),  thurh-cliin 
(thorough-done),  thurh-lu il ig (thorough-holy),  thurh-hefi  (thorough- 
heavy),  thurh-hldne  (thorough-lean),  and  scores  of  others. 

Those,  thoze  (th-  as  in  the),  plu.  of  that  (which  see). 
Thuth  (th-  as  iu  thin),  Egyptian  god  of  eloquence  and  writing. 
Thou,  thow  (th-  as  in  the,  -ow  as  in  now),  you  (singular  numb*  r'>. 
Only  used  in  poetry  and  prayer.     Quakers  use  thee  (for  thou)  as 

we  use  the  word  "  you. "    (See  Though.) 
Old  Eng.     S)NC!.:  Nom.  ihu,  Gen.  thin,  Dat.  thi,  Ace.  thec  or  the. 

PLU.:    Nom.  ge,  Gen.  cower,  Dat.  eow,  Ace.  comic  or  eow. 
Latin  tu,  Greek  su.     The  use  of  you  for  thou  dates  from  the  close  of 

the  13th  century.     "You,"  Greek  humeis  (u/xets). 
Though,  thow  (th-  as  in  the,  -ow  as  in  gldio),  notwithstanding, 

admitting  that,  even  if.     As  though,  as  if.     (See  Thou. ) 
In  most  cases  although  may  be  substituted  for  though, 
but  not  when  though  closes  a  sentence :  as 

His  book  was  successful  though.    Nell  Gwynn  was  no  model  of 

propriety,  she  was  very  much  liked  though. 
Old  English  theah.    (For  the  spelling  see  Thorough.) 
Thought,  thawt,  mental  work,   an  idea,  a  conception  of  the 
mind,  solicitude,  a  very  little  (as  I  am  a  thought  better). 
Thought'ful  (R.  viii.),  thought'ful-ly,  thought'ful-ness. 
Thought'-less,  thought'less-ly ;  thoughtless-ness. 
Think  (verb),  past  thought,  past  part,  thought,  think'-ing, 

think-er.     Methinks.     (See  Think.) 

Old  English  thdht,  v.  thenc[ari],  to  think,  past  th6hte,  past  part,  thoht. 

There  is  also  theaht[ian]  to  "take  thought,"  and  the  impersonal 

v.  thinc[ari],  past  thuhte,  past  part,  ge-thuht  "it  seems"  (which 

requires  the  subject  to  be  in  the  dative  case :  as  me-thincth). 

Thousand,  thow'.zand  (th-  as  in  thin,  ow  as  in  now),  ten-hundred ; 

thousandth,  the  ordinal  of  thousand. 
("-th"  postfix  converts  adj.  to  abstract  nouns  of  a  positive  character. 

Abstract  nouns  of  a  negative  character  end  in  "-ness."J 
A  thousand  fold,  a  thousand  times  repeated. 
Old   English    thtisend,  i.e    taihuns-hund   ten-times-ten  (10  X  10) : 

thusendteotha  or  thusendteothe,  thuscnd-feald. 
Thrall,  tlirawl,  a  bondsman ;  thral'-dom,  slavery. 

Enthral',  to  make  a  slave  (-en  converts  nouns  to  verbs); 
enthralled,  en-thrawld';  enthrall'-ing  (Rule  iii.),  en- 
thrall'-er;  enthral'-ment,  the  being  caught  in  a  snare. 
Monosyllables  ending  in  I  and  their  compounds  are  very  irregular. 
When  a  prefix  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added  the  double  I  is 
retained,  but  when  a  prefix  beginning  with  a  consonant  is  added 
no  uniform  system  is  followed.  Happily  the  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  to  retain  the  double  I,  but  scores  of  words  remain 
to  be  reduced  to  order,  and  some  are  hopeless. 

Of  the  hopeless  are  such  words  as  al-mighty,  al-most,  al-ready, 
al-so,  al-though,  al-together,  al-ways ;  "full,"  in  composition, 
especially  at  the  close  of  words  :  as  hopeful,  fretful. 
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Of  those  which  may  be  reformed  are  such  as  these  :  dul-ness  for 
dullness,  wil-ful  for  willful,  skil-ful  for  skillful,  wel-come  for 
wellcome;  distil,  instil,  &c.,  for  distill,  instill,  &c. 

We  have  ill-ness,  still-ness,  tall-ness,  shrill-ness,  small-ness,  fell- 
ness,  &c.  ;  why  then  write  dul-ness,  ful-ness,  and  chil-ness  ? 
We  have  well-bred,  well-born,  well-nigh,  &c.  ;  why  write  wel-come  ? 
We  have  full-age,  full-blown,  full-fed,  &c.  ;  why  write  ful-ness  > 
.'.  The  rule  ought  to  be  that  monosyllables  ending  in  double  I,  anfl 
all  their  compounds,  invariably  retain  the  double  "1,"  except 
when  -ly  is  added.    In  Old  English  full  notful  was  the  affix. 

Thrash,  to  flog,     Thresh,  to  beat  out  corn. 
Thrashed  (1  syl.),  thrash'-ing,  thrash'-er. 
Threshed  (1  syl.),  thresh'  -ing,  thresh'.er. 
Thresh'  -ing  machine,  -ma.shecn'.     Thresh'ing-floor. 

(This  distinction  is  very  general,  especially  with  the  upper  classes. 
We  never  say  "I  will  give  you  a  threshing,"  but  some  speak  of 
"thrashing"  and  others  of  "  threshing"  corn.) 

Both  words  are  corrupt.  The  okl  form  was  thersc[an]  or  thcersc[an], 
past  tharsc,  past  part,  thorscen;  therscol  a  threshing-instrument, 
therscere  or  thccrscerc  a  thresher,  therscel-jlor  a  threshing-floor. 
From  which  it  is  evident  that  thresh  is  preferable  to  thrash. 

Thread,  thred,  flax,  cotton,  silk,  &c.,  twisted  into  lengths  for 
fabrication  or  sewing,  the  prominent  part  of  a  screw,  a 
filament  of  a  flower,  a  line  of  argument  or  discourse,  to 
pass  a  thread  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  to  mnko  way 
through  an  intricate  passage;  thread-ed,  thred'.  ed; 
thread  -ing,  thread'-y,  thread'i-ness",  thread'-er. 
Thread'-bare  (2  syl.),  worn  to  threads,  stale  ;  thread'bare- 
ness.  Thread'-shaped.  (Old  English  thrdd  or  thred.) 

Threat,  thret,  a  menace.    Threat-en,  thref'n,  to  menace  (-en 
converts  nouns  to  verbs)  ;  threatened,  thret"  nd  ;  threat- 
en-ing,  threat'ening-ly  ;  threaten-er,  thret"n.er. 
Old  Eng.  threat,  v.  threatian,  past  threatode,  past  part,  threat  od. 
A  "threat"  meant  originally  a  band  of  soldiers,  brigands,  or  robbe.-s. 
As  these  hordes  used  threats,  the  word  lost  its  original  meaning 
and  acquired  its  present  signification. 

Three,  one  more  than  two  ;  third  (for  thrid),  its  ordinal. 

Thrice  (1  syl.),  three-times,  very  greatly,  exceedingly. 

Triple,  trtp"l,  three  united,  three-fold. 

Thirteen  (a  corruption  of  thridteen),  3  -f-  10.  Thirty  (a 
corruption  of  thridty),  3  x  10.  Three-fold.  Threescore 
(2  syl.),  3  x  20.  Three-deep,  three  in  a  row. 

Three'-coat-work,  plastering  with  three  layers:  (1)  the 
piclang-up;  (2)  the  roughing-in;  (3)  the  floating  and 
linishing.  Three-pence,  thr1p"nce,  a  silver  coin  equal  in 
value  to  a  quarter  of  a  shilling  or  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
pound  sterling.  Rule  of  Three,  proportion. 

Old  Eng.  thri  or  thry,  thrittyne  13,  thrittig  30,  thri-feald  three-fold. 
We  might  introduce  the  adverb  "  threefoldly,"  thrifcaldlke. 
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Threshold,  thresh'.old  (only  one  h),  a  door-sill,  the  beginning. 
Old  Eng.  thersc-wald,  the  door-wood :  Ger.  thitrschwelle,  tktlr,  a  door ; 
Gk.  thura,  a  door  (from  duo,  to  enter  in).    Thresh-  for  thersh-. 

Thrice  (1  syl.),  three-times.     Thrice-honoured,  highly  honoured. 

So  in  Latin  terque  quaterque  beati  ;  Old  Eng.  thrlwa  or  thriga. 
Thrift,  parsimony ;  thrift'-y,  thrift'i-ly,  thrift'i-ness  (Rule  xi.) 
Thrift'-less,  thrift'less-ly,  thrift'less-ness. 
Thrive,  to  prosper,  (past)  throve  or  thrived  (1  syl.),  past 
part,  thriven,  thriv"n;  thriv-ing,  thrl'.ving  (Rule  xix.); 
thriv'-er;  thriving-ly,  thrl'ving.ly.     (Danish  trives.) 
Thrill  (th-  as  in  thin).    Trill.    Drill. 

Thrill,  to  pierce,  to  cause   a  shudder;    thrilled  (1  syl.), 
thrill'-ing,  thriU'ing-ly,  thriU'ing.ness. 

Trill,  an  ornamental  turn  of  the  voice  in  singing. 
Drill,  an  instrument  for  horing  holes. 

The  primary  meaning  of  "thrill"  is  to  bore  a  hole,  to  pierce,  to 
penetrate.    As  the  instrument  in  boring  is  turned  round,  hence 
trill,  a  turn  of  the  voice.     "  Thrill,"  a  corruption  of  thirll. 
Old  Eng.  thyrl,  thyrel,  or  thirel  a  hole  bored,  v.  thyrl[ian]  to  bore  a 
hole,  past  thyrlode,  past  part,  thyrlod,  thyrlung  drilling  or  boring. 

Thrive  (1  syl.),  past  throve  (1  syl.)  or  thrived  (1  syl.),  past  part. 
thriven,    thriv"en;     thriv-ing,    thrl'.ving    (Rule    xix.); 
thri'ving-ly;  thriv-er,  thrl'.ver. 
Thrift,  thrift'y,  thrift'i-ly,  thrift'i.ness.     (See  Thrift.) 
Throat,  throte  (th-  as  in  thin),  the  fore-part  of  the  neck. 

He  cut  his  throat,  he  murdered  himself.     (0.  E.  thro"te.) 
Throb,  a  palpitation,  to  palpitate;  throbbed  (1  syl.),  throbb'-ing 
(R.  i.),  throbb'ing-ly.     (Gk.  thorubos  from  t&ros,  audible.) 
Throe,  thro.    Throw  (as  in  grow).    Through,  throo.    Though. 
Throe,  a  pain  like  that  in  cbild-birth.     (Old  Eng.  throw.) 
Throw,  to  cast.  (0.  E.  thrdw[an],  p.  threow,  p.  p.  ge-thrdwen.) 
Through,  from  end  to  end.     (0.  E.  throh,  see  Thorough.) 
Though  (to  rhyme  with  grmo),  notwithstanding.  (O.  E.  thcah.) 
"  Throe,"  O.E.  throwere  means  a  martyr,  thrdwian  to  suffer  martyrdom. 
Throne  (1  syl.),  a  cbair  of  state  for  a  sovereign.     Thrown,  cast, 
hurled.      Enthrone'   (2  syl.),   to    place    on    a    throne; 
enthroned'  (2  syl.);  enthron-ing  (R.  xix.),  en.thrd" .ning ; 
enthrone'-ment.    Throne'-less.     Dethrone'  (2  syl.),  <fec. 

Gk.  thrGnds  (from  thrS6  to  seat,  thranos  a  bench,  from  thra6  to  sit). 
"Thrown,"  Old  Eng.  thrdw[an],  past  threow,  past  part,  ge-thrdwen. 

Throng,  a  crowd,  to  crowd ;  thronged  (1  syl.),  throng'-ing. 

Old  Eng.  thring[ari\,  past  thrdng,  past  part,  ge-thrungen,  noun  ge- 
thrang,  ge-thring,  or  ge-throng  a  throng  or  crowd. 

Throstle,  thros"l,  the  song-thrush.    (0.  E.  throstle  or  throsle.) 
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Throttle,  ttirol'.tl,  to  strangle,  to  suffucato  liy  pressure  on  the 

windpipe;  throttled,  throt'.tld;  throttling,  throt'.llng. 
Old  English  thrdte,  the  windpipe  or  throat. 

Through,  throo.  Threw.   Throe,  thro.   Throw.   Though.    Th5u. 
Through,  from  end  to  end.    (0.  E.  throh,  see  Thorough.) 
Threw,  did  throw.     (Old  English  thrdw[an\,  past  threow.) 
Throe,  pain  of  childbirth.     (Old  Eng.  thrdw,  martyrdom.) 
Though  (to  rhyme  with  grow),  notwithstanding.  (0.  E.  theah.) 
Thou  (to  rhyme  with  nmo),  you  sing,     (Old  English  tM.) 
Throw  (th-  as  in  thin,  -ow  as  in  grow),  a  cast,  a  toss,  a  fling,  to 
propel,  to  fling;    (past)  threw,  (past  part.)  thrown, 
throw'-ing,  throw'-er. 

Throw'-ster,  one  who  throws  silk,  (-ster  is  not  a  suffix  in- 
dicating one  of  the  female  sex.  It  is  added  to  any  gender 
nnd  means  vocation  or  skill  from  practice,  Rule  Ixii.) 
To  throw  about.  To  throw  away.  To  throw  back,  to 
retort,  to  reject.  To  throw  by,  to  lay  aside  as  useless. 
To  throw  in,  to  give  as  an  extra,  to  cast  in.  To  throw 
[oneself]  on  another,  to  attack.  To  throw  [oneself]  on 
another's  mercy,  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  another  to 
decide  what  should  be  done.  To  throw  up,  to  vomit,  to 
resign  a  post.  To  throw  silk,  to  twist  singles  into  a 
cord.  Thrown  silk. 

Old  Eng.  thrdw[an],  past  threow,  p.  p.  ge-thrdwen.    (See  Through.) 
Thrum,  a  weaver's  cutting.     "  Thrums  "  are  the  odds  and  ends 

cut  off  by  a  weaver  in  weaving ;  thrumm'-y  (Rule  i.) 
Iceland,  thravm;  Germ,  trumm,  a  thrum ;  Gk.  thrumina,  a  fragment. 
Thrush,  the  mavis,  the  throstle  is  the  song-thrush,  a  disease  in 

the  mouth  and  fauces,  aphthae. 

"  Thrush"  (the  bird),  Old  Eng.  thrisc;  (a  disease),  Latin  triisum. 
Thrust,  a  lunge,  to  lunge ;  (past  and  p.  p.)  thrust,  thrust' -ing. 
Home'-thrust,  a  severe  rebuke,  a  turning  of  the  tables  on 
another,  an  argumentum  ad  hom'inem  (corrupt,  for  throsk.) 
Greek  thr6sk6,  to  spring  on  one,  to  attack. 
Thud,  a  dead  heavy  sound.     (Old  English  thoden,  a  thud.) 
Thug,  one  of  a  religious  fraternity  in  India.     The  fraternity 
live  by  plunder  and  never  halt  nt  violence  or  even  murder. 
(The  Thugs  band  together  in  gangs  on  horseback,  assuming  the  guise  of 
merchants,  and  having  spotted  their  victim  catch  him  with  a  lasso.} 
Thugg'-ism.     (Hind,  t'hagnet,  to  deceive.) 
Thnle,  thu'.le  (not  one  syl.),  as  in   Ul'tlma  Thule,  the  most 

northern  part  of  the  habitable  world. 

Pliny,  Solimis,  and  Mela  take  it  for  Iceland.  Pliny  gays :  "  It  was 
discovered  in  the  Northem  Ocean  by  Pytheas  after  sailing  six  days 
from  the  OrcadSs."  Camden  considers  it  to  be  Thylen's  Isle,  one 
of  the  Shetlands,  in  -which  he  agrees  with  Molinus,  Ptolgmy,  and 
Tacitus.  Bochart  calls  it  Phoenician  meaning  isles  of  darkness; 
but  probably  it  is  Gothic  and  means  the  most  remote  land. 
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Thumb,  thnrn,  the  two-jointed  finger  of  the  human  hand,  to 

handle,  to  soil  or  injure  with  fingering ;  thumbed  (1  syl.) ; 

thumb-ing,  thum'.ing.    Thumb'-screw,  an  instrument  of 

torture.    Thumb'-stall,  a  hutkin  for  a  sore  finger. 

By  rule  of  thumb,  a  rough  and  ready  guess  in  weights  and 

measures.    A  Tom  Thumb,  a  dwarf.    (See  Thump.) 
Old  Eng.  thtima,  thuma-ncegel  the  thumb-nail,  thymel  as  big  as  the 

thumb.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  -b  is  an  interpolation. 
Thummim,  as  Urim  and  Thummim,  three  stones  in  the  pocket 

of  the  breast  plate  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest. 
One  stone  represented  Yea,  one  No,  and  one  No  answer  is  vouchsafed. 
When  any  question  was  to  be  decided  by  the  High  Priest  he  drew 
out  one  of  these  stones,  and  the  "lot"  was  supposed  to  be  the 
answer  of  God  (Lev.  viii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6). 
Thump,  a  blow,  to  give  a  heavy  knock;    thumped,  thumpt; 

thump'.ing,  thuinp'ing-ly,  thump'.er.     (See  Thumb.) 
Tump,  a  knoll,  to  form  a  hillock-.     (Welsh  twmp.) 
"  Thump  "  a  corruption  of  dump,  "  to  knock  heavily"  (See  Halliwell's 
Archaic  Diet.  Vol.  1,  p.   324).     Danish  dump  plump,  v.  dumpe. 
This  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  "words  beginning  with  th- 
are  either  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Greek. 

Thun'der,  the  noise  which  follows  a  lightning  flash,  to  thunder ; 
thundered,  ihun'.drd;  thun'der-ing,  thun'dering-ly. 
thun'der-er ;  thun'der-clap,  a  peal  of  thunder ;  thun'der- 
feolt,  a  bel'emnite.  The  thunderbolt  of  war,  an  impetu- 
ous said  irresistible  conqueror. 
Thun'der-cloud.  Thun'der-shower.  Thun'der-stone,  a 

bel'emnite,  a  variety  of  crystalline,  iron  pyrites  (2  syl.) 
Thun'der-stonn.     Thun'der-struck,  astonished. 
Old  English  thunder,  thuner,  or  thunor,  v.  thunor[ian\  athun[ian], 

toniglan]  or  ton\iari\ ;  Latin  Wno  or  tdnttruo,  n.  tonitrus. 
Thu'ri-  (th-  as  in  thin),  Lat.  prefix  from  thus,  gen,  tlmris,  frank, 
incense,  from  the  Gk.  thuos,  incense,  thud,  to  offer  sacrifice. 
Thurible,  thu'.ri.Vl  (th-  as  in  thin),  a  censer. 

Latin  thurfbittum,  from  thus  gen.  thuris,  frankincense. 
Thuri-ferous,  thu.rif  .e.riis  (th-  as  in  thin],  producing  frank- 
incense, like  frankincense,  sweet-smelling;  thurification, 
thu.ri.fi.kay".shun,  fumigation  with  frankincense. 

Latin  thurifer,  from  thus  gen.  thiiris  and/<Tro  to  bear. 
Thursday,  thurz'.day,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  sacred  to  Thor, 
the  god  of  thunder  (the  Jupiter  of  Scandinavian  mytliol.) 
Thus  (th-  as  in  the),  in  such  a  manner,  in  this  manner,  in  that 

manner,  to  this  extent.     (Old  English  thus.) 
THUS  MUCH  or  THIS  MUCH  [is  evident].    Which  is  correct? 

We  should  certainly  say  "thus  far  shM  thou  go  and  no  further," 
meaning  up  to  this  point,  to  this  extent.  "  This  much  is  evident" 
does  not  mean  it  is  evident  up  to  this  point  or  to  this  extent, 
but  it  is  evident  to  a  point  or  extent  about  to  be  named,  which  is 
this....  "Thus  much"  means  up  to  the  limit  stated.  "This 
much,"  up  to  ths  limit  now  about  to  be  stated  [which  is  this ,...]. 
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Thwack,  another  form  of  whack,  a  blow;  a  thwacking  or  a 
whacking,  a  flogging;  to  thwack,  thwacked  (1  syl.), 
thwack'-ing.  A  good  thwacking,  a  severe  beating. 

We  say  "a  6ox  on  the  ears,"  where  "box"  is  the  Greek  pux,  a  blow 
or  cuff,  and  pux  agathos  is  a  good  box  or  cuffing ;  by  a  pun  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hwiecca  (a  box)  is  made  to  signify  a  "box  [on  the 
ears],"  a  blow,  a  beating 

Thwart,  thwort,  a  rowers'  bench,  to  frustrate,  to  resist;  thwart'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  thwart'-ing,  thwart'ing-ly,  thwart'-er. 

Athwart,  a.thwart',  across.  Athwart'-ships,  across  the 
vessel  from  side  to  side  (lengthwise  would  be  fore  and 
aft).  Athwart'-hawse,  across  the  cable,  across  the 
direction  of  a  vessel's  head. 

Old  English  thweor,  thiceorh,  or  thweorg,  diagonal,  across ;  v. 
ihweoriian],  to  thwart  or  oppose.  (The  end  -i  is  interpolated.) 

Thy  (tli-  as  in  the),  your  (sing.),  thyself,  used  only  in  poetry 
and  prayer.  Thine  (1  syl.),  used  in  poetry  instead  of  thy 
before  vowels,  as  thine  own. 

"Thy"  is  a  possessive  pronoun,  and  "thino"  a  pronoun   inde- 
clinable used  in  all  cases.      (See  Thine.) 
Old  Eng.  SING.:  Norn,  thu,  Gen.  thin,  Dat.  tin1,  Ace.  tMc  or  tM. 

PLU.:   Norn,  ge,  Gen.  emver,  Dat.  eow,  Ace.  eowic  or  cow. 
Latin  Nom.  tu,  Ace.  te.    "You,"  Greek  humeis  (vfj^eis). 
Thyme,  time,  a  plant.    Time,  duration  measured  by  the  sun. 
Thym-y,  ti'-my,  fragrant  like  thyme. 
Greek  ihumon  or  thumos,  from  thu6  to  burn  incense. 
Thyrsus,  thir'.siis  (th-  as  in  thiti),  a  wand  wreathed  with  ivy  and 
vine-leaves  carried  by  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  a  panicle 
very  compact  as  in  the  lilac,  or  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Greek  thursos,  from  thuo,  to  sacrifice. 

Tiara,  ti.air'rah,  the  head-dress  worn  by  the  kings  of  ancient 
Persia,  the  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  the  pope's 
triple  crown ;  tiaraed,  tl.air'rahd ;  tiaroid,  ti.air'roid. 
Greek  tldra  "tiaroid,"  ttdro-eidfS  tiara-like  ;  Persian  dr. 
Pope  Pius  IX.  said  (1871)  that  the  tiara  was  the  symbol  of  his  "three- 
fold royal  dignity,  in  heaven,  upon  earth,  and  in  purgatory." 

Tibia,  fib'.i.ah,  the  larger  of  the  two  leg-bones ;  tibial,  tib'.i.ul. 

Latin  tll>la,  the  shin-bone,  a  flute.    The  shank  resembles  a  flute. 
Tic,  tik,  neuralgia  [in  the  face  and  head].     Tick  (see  below). 
Tic-douloureaux,  ttk  dol'.oo.roo  (should  be  doo'.loo.rd). 
French  tic  douloureaux,  face-ache,  painful  neuralgia  [of  the  face]. 
Tick,  fik,  a  parasite  on  sheep,  dogs,  &c.,  a  small  beau,  the  click 
of  a  watch  or  clock,  a  small  notch  made  with  a  pen  or 
pencil,  trust,  a  cloth  for  bedding  (also  called  ticking),  to 
tick ;   ticked,  fikt ;   tick'-ing.     To  tick  a  tiling  off,  to 
mark  an  item  entered  on  paper  with  a  small  notch  or 
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mark  in  the  margin.  To  buy  on  tick,  to  buy  on  credit. 
To  go  on  tick,  to  buy  on  credit.  To  take  on  tick,  to 
take  on  credit.  Tick-tack,  the  click-clack  of  a  pendulum, 
the  rat-tat  of  a  small  hammer  driving  tacks.  (See  Tic.) 

"  Tick"  (a  parasite),  Fr  tique.     "  Tick"  (a  small  mark),  AVelsh  twc. 

"  Tick"  (credit),  so  called  from  the  custom  of  keeping  scores  on  tallies. 

"Tick"  (for  bedding),  Dutch  teeJc;  Latin  terjo,  to  cover. 

Ticket,  tik'.ct,  a  label,  a  small  card  of  admission  to  some  place 
of  amusement,  &c.,  the  certificate  given  to  travellers  [by 
rail]  in  proof  of  their  right  of  conveyance  to  the  place 
named,  to  mark  with  a  label ;  tick'et-ed,  tick'et-ing. 

Tick'et-porter.     Tick'et-vriter,  one  who  writes  and  deco- 
rates show-cards  for  shop-windows. 

Ticket-of-leave  [man],  a  convict  licensed  to  go  at  large 
before  the  expiry  of  his  sentence. 

That's  the  ticket,  that's  the  right  thing.     (Fr.  Etiquette.) 
FT.  Etiquette,  from  the  Greek  stix  gen.  stichos,  a  row,  rangn,  order ; 
v.  steicho,  to  march  in  order     Some  say  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
words  Est  hie  quest,  [quastiol  inter  N  et  N,  formule  quo  les  pro- 
cureurs  mettaient  autrefois  sur  leurs  sacs  de  procedure. 

Tickle,  tik'.Ji'l  (not  tittle),  to  titillate,  to  please  the  fancy  with 
some  thing  droll;   tickled,  tik'.k'ld;    tick'ling,  tick'ler 
(not  tiller),  ticklish,  tick'iish.ly,  tick'lish-ness. 
Old  Eng.  citel,  dteling,  citelung  or  tocelimg  a  tickling,"v.  tincl[an\  or 
citel[iari],  past  citelede,  past  part,  citeled. 

Tid-bit  (not  tit'Mt),  a  delicate  morsel. 

Old  Eng.  tidder,  tiddr,  or  teder,  tender,  choice  (a  choice-tit). 
Tide  (1  syl.),  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  (Tied,  see  Tie), 
to  work  as  the  tide  serves;  tided,  tl'.dud;  tid-ing  (R.  xix.), 
tl'.ding.  Tidal,  ti  dal.  Ti'dal  basin,  a  dock  winch  is 
full  at  high  tide.  Ti'dal  river,  a  river  affected  by  the 
tide.  Tidal  train.  Tide-less  To  tide  over  a  difficulty, 
to  surmount  a  trouble.  Tide'-current.  Tide'-day,  the 
interval  between  two  tides.  Tide'-gate  (2  syl.),  a  lock  to 
keep  up  water  in  a  dock  when  the  tide  recedes.  Tide'- 
gauge,  ...fjiifie-.  Tide'-mill,  a  mill  moved  by  the  tide- 
water. Tide'-tables.  Tide'-water.  Tide'-wave  (2  syl.) 

Tide'-way,  the  channel  in  which  the  tide  sets. 

Ebb'-tide,  the  receding  of  the  sea  from  a  shore. 

Flood'-tide,  the  How  of  the  sea  towards  a  shore. 

Neap'-tide,  the  lowest  tide.     (When  the  moon  is  in  her 
quarters  her  attraction  crosses  that  of  the  sun  ) 

Spring-tide,  the  highest  tide.     (When  the  moon  is  new  or 
full,  her  attraction  coincides  with  that  of  the  sun.) 

Betide,  be.tide',  to  befall;  beti'ded,  beti'ding. 
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-tide  (native  affix),  season,  time  of. 

Even-tide,  the  season  or  time  of  nightfall. 

Noon'-tide,  the  season  or  time  of  noonday. 

Shrove'-tide,  the  season  of  shriving  (i.e.  of  confession,  &c.) 
(Tuesday  before  Ash-Wednesday  or  tJie  season  of  Lent.  J 

Spriug'-tide,  the  season  or  time  of  spring. 

Twelf ' -tide,  the  season  of  epiphany  or  twelfth-day. 
O.  E.  tld  tide,  tld[an]  to  betide.    "  Twelf-tide "  should  be  twelfth-tide. 
Tidings,  tl'. dings.    News,  newz.    Intelligence,  in.tel' '.li.gense. 

Tidings,  information  of  some  recent  event. 

("Tidings"  is  plural,  and  requires  a  plural  construction :    a* 
"These  are  heavy  tidings.") 

News,  information  of  anything  about  to  occur,  now  occur- 
ring, or  having  recently  taken  place. 

("News,"  a  plural  noun  used  generally  with  a  singular  construc- 
tion :  as  "  This  is  iudeecl  good  news.") 

Intelligence,  an  official  report  of  some  recent  event. 
"Tidings,"  Danish  tidende;  Old  English  Ud'^an],  to  happen. 
"  News,"  O.  Eng  neowe  or  niwe.    "Intelligence,"  Lat.  intclligentia. 

Tl'cly,   (comp.)   ti'di-er,   (super.)  ti'di-est,  neat,  arranged   in 
good  order,  to  put  to  rights,  to  clean  up  end  put  in  order; 
tidied,  ti'.did;  ti'dy-ing,  ti'di-ly,  ti'di-ness. 
Old  English  lid  season,  tidig,  tidli^  timely,  iidlice  fitly. 

Tie,  tl,  a  knot,  an  obligation,  a  restraint,  a  bond,  to  tie;  tied, 
tide,  fastened.     Tide,  sensou,  ebb  and  How  of  the  sea; 
ty'ing.     (So  "die,"  dying;  '-lie,'1  lying;  "vie,"  vying; 
but  "hie"  makes  hieing.)    To  tie  down.     To  tie  up. 
Old  Eng.  tlge,  teag,  teagh,  or  hah;  v.  ti[an],  tig[an],  or  tig[ian], 
Tier,  Tear  (both  teer).    Tear,  Tare  (both  tair). 

Tier,  a  row  ("tiers"  are  rows  one  above  another). 
Tear  [teer],  water  from  the  lachrymal  glands. 
Tear  [tair],  a  rent,  to  rend. 

Tare,  a  deduction  from  the  gross  weight  for  packages,  &c. 
"Tier,"  Old  Eng.  tier:  Hob.  TIR;  Welsh  tyriad,  a  piling,  v.  tyru. 
"  Tear"  (water  from  the  eyes),  Old  Eng.  tear,  t<ir,  or  tcihcr. 
"Tear"  (to  rend),  Old  Eng.  Ur\un],  past  tor,  past  part,  toren. 
"Tare,"  Fr.  tare,  from  the  Arabic  taruh,  to  throw  off. 

Tierce,  te'erse,  a  cask  =  one-third  of  a  pipe  or  42  gallons,  a 
sequence  of  3  cards  of  the  same  colour,  a  thrust  in  fence. 

"Tierce,"  French  tierce,  42  gallons,  a  tierce  of  cards. 
Tiercel,  te'er'-sel,  a  male  goshawk  (one-third  of  the  female). 

French  tiercelet.    Traditionally,  the  product  of  the  third  egg. 
Tiers  ctat,  te'erz'  a.tah',  the  third  estate,  the  commonalty  (Fr.) 
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Tiff,  a  small  draught  of  liquor,  a  slight  altercation,  a  pet. 
Tiffin,  luncheon.    Tiffy,  easily  provoked  to  ill-temper. 

"Tiff"  and  "Tiffin"  (refreshment),  Welsh  diflin[o\,  to  be  refreshed. 
"Tiff"  (ill-temper  from  annoyance),  Welsh  dijiad,  an  annoyance. 

Tiger,  fern,  tigress  (not  tiger-ess),  ti'gress,  a  savage  wild  beast  of 
the  fe'line  family;  ti'ger.ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means 
"  like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim-),  tl'gerish-ness,  ti'gerish-ly ; 
tigrine,  ti'.grin,  adj.  of  tiger.  Ti'ger-cat,  a  small  tiger; 
ti'ger-footed ;  ti'ger-shell,  a  tiger-spotted  cowrie-shell. 
Old  Eng.  tigris  (Glossary  of  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica),  Latin  tlgris. 

Tight,  tite,  (comp.)  tight'-er,  (super.)  tight'-est,  not  loose,  not 

leaky,  close-fitting,  ill-supplied  (as  the  market  was  tight), 

scarce  (as  money  was  tight) ;  tight'-ly,  tight'-ness. 

Tight-en,  tite"n,  to  make  tighter  (-en  converts  adj.  to  verbs); 

tightened,  lite"nd;  tighten-ing,  tite"n.ing ;  tighten-er. 

Tights,  tight-fitting  pantaloons  for  stage  dancers,  &c. 
Tight-rope,    a    rope    suspended   above   the   ground  and 

tightened  for  someone  to  dance  on. 
Taut,  (Sea-term)  stretched,  strained  tight,  trim. 
German  dicht,  v.  dichtcn.     "  Tight"  (not  leaky),  Dan.  digte,  caulked. 
Tike  (1  syl.),  a  cur,  a  selfish  ill-tempered  boor,  a  rustic. 

"Tike"  (a  clown),  Celtic  tiakor  tiac.     "Tike"  (a  cur),  Iceland,  tyk. 
Tilbury,  plu.  tilburies,  til'ber  riz,  a  two-wheeled  carriage  without 

a  hood.     (So  named  from  the  original  maker.) 
Tile  (1  syl),  a  thin  brick  for  roofing,  flooring,  lining,  &c.,  to 
cover  with  tiles;   tiled  (1  syl.) ;   til-ing,  ti' '.ling  (K.  xix.), 
tiles  collectively,  covering  with  tiles ;  til-er,  tl'.ler. 
Tyler,  tl'.ler,  a  brother  freemason  whose  office  is  to  see  that 

the  doors  of  a  lodge  are  closed  and  properly  secured. 
To  tyle  a  lodge,  to  secure  the  doors  that  no  intruder  may 

obtain  admission.     (Sometimes  spelt  tiler,  tile,  tiled.) 
Old  Eng.  tiegl,  tiyel,  tigol,  tigal,  tigle,  or  tygel;  Latin  Wgula. 
Till,  a  drawer  in  a  counter  for  cash,  a  money-box;  to  the  time 
when,  up  to  [referring  to  time,  as  till  to-morrow} ;    till 
then.     This  conjunction  is  also  spelt  until  (with  one  I). 
(In  Geol.)  a  tough  unstratified  stony  clay  of  the  glacial 
formation ;  to  cultivate ;  tilled,  tild ;   till'-ing ;    till'-er, 
one  who  tills,  the  lever  of  a  rudder ;  till'-age,  culture. 
"  Till"  (until),  O.  Eng.  til  or  title.     "  Tillage,"  O.E.  taiga,  or  tiligea. 
"Till"  (verb),  O.  Eng.  til\ian~],  past  tilode,  p.  part,  tilod,  tilung. 

Tiller,  till'.er,  the  lever  of  a  rudder,  one  who  tills  land. 

"  Tiller"  (one  who  tills),  O.  E.  tilia.    "  Tiller"  (a  lever),  telga,  a  bough. 

Tilt,  a  covering  of  a  wagon,  a  military  game  on  horseback,  a 

thrust,  to  raise  one  end  of  a  cask,  to  ride  at  eacli  other 
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with  blunt  lances  in  a  tilting  match,  etc.;    tilt'-ed  (R. 
xxxvi.),  tilt'-ing,  tilt'-er.    To  tilt  a  [beer  barrel],  to  raise 
the  far-end  so  that  the  liquor  may  flow  through  the  tap. 
Tilted  tip,  (in  Geol.)  said  of  strata  pushed  up  from  its 
bed  at  a  high  angle  of  inclination.    Tilt-hammer,  a  huge 
hammer  tilted  by  machinery  and  used  in  ironworks. 
"  Tilt "  (verb),  Old  Eng.  tealt[iari\,  past  teallode,  past  part,  tealtod, 
"Tilt"  (an  awning),  O.  E.  ge-teald,  a  tent ;  Span,  tolda  or  toldo. 

Timber,  tim'.ber,  wood  for  building  purposes,  to  furnish  with 

timber;  timbered,  tim'.brd;  tim'ber-ine1. 
Tim'bers,  the  ribs  on  which  a  ship  is  framed.    Timber- 
head,  -hed,  the  ends  of  the  timbers  which  come  above  the 
decks  (used  for  belaying  hawsers  and  large  ropes). 
Timber-tree.   Timber-work.    Timber-yard,  -mer'chant,  &c. 
O.  E.  timber  or  tymber,  v.  timbrfian],  past  timbrode,  p.  p.  timbrod. 
Timbre  (French),  tahn'br,  the  ring  or  quality  of  sound  special 
to  each  musical  instrument.     (We  know  what  instrument 
is  sounded  without  seeing  it  by  its  timbre.) 
Timbrel,  tim'.brel,  a  sort  of  drum  with  bells  round  the  rim,  a 

tambourine.     (Span,  tamboril,  tambor  with  diminutive.) 
Our  word  is  ill-spelt.    It  should  be  iamborel  or  tambrel. 
Time  (1  syl.)    Thyme,  a  herb.    (Greek  thumon.) 

Time,  duration  measured  by  the  sun  and  moon  (it  has  three 
phases,  past,  present,  and  future,  and  is  now  measured 
by  clocks  and  watches),  season,  state  of  affairs  (as  good 
times,  bad  times),  the  time-value  of  a  bar  of  music  (indi- 
cated at  the  beginning  of  the  piece),  the  speed  at  which 
u  piece  of  music  is  to  be  played  or  sung. 
Time,  in  regard  to  notes,  is  either  common  or  triple. 

COMMON  TIMR  (marked  C)  has  an  even  number  of  beats  (as  2,  4, 
C  crotchets,  quavers,  &c.)  in  each  bar. 

TRIPLE  TIME  (marked  like  a  fraction  with  3  as  numerator)  has 

an  odd  number  of  beats  (as  3,  9,  &c.  crotchets,  quavers,  &c.)  in  a  bar. 

Time,  in  regard  to  speed,  is  indicated  by  some  Italian  word:    as 

A  day  to,  slow;  Largo,  quicker  than  "adagio";  Larghetto,  quicker 

than  "largo";  Presto,  quick;  Prestissimo,  fast  as  possible,  &c. 

To  time,  to  watch  what  time  is  taken  for  the  performance 
of  a  function  or  achievement,  &c.;  timed (1  syl.);  tim-ing, 
ti'.ming  (E.  xix.) ;  tim.ist,  tl'.mist  (as  a  good  timist,  one 
who  keeps  time  in  music  well ;  a  bad  timist,  &c.) 

T5jne'-ly,  seasonable,  early;   time'li-ness. 

Time'.less,  done  at  an  improper  time ;  time'less-ly,  ...ness. 

Time-ous,  time'. us,  done  at  the  right  time ;   time'ous-ly. 

Absolute  time,  time  irrespective  of  place  or  epoch. 

Apparent  time,  time  reckoned  by  the  position  of  the  sun. 

Astronomical  time,  mean  solar  time. 
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Civil  time,  time  according  to  its  ordinary  divisions  into 
seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  years,  &c. 

Common  time,  (Military)  about  90  steps  per  minute;  (in 
Music)  four  crotchets  in  a  bar  or  their  equivalents. 

Mean  time,  average  time  as  shown  by  a  clock. 

Quick  time,  (Military)  about  110  steps  per  minute. 

Rel'ative  time,  time  measured  by  means  of  motion. 

SidG'real  time,  time  measured  by  the  apparent  diurnal 
revolution^  of  the  stars. 

Solar  time,  time  measured  by  a  sun-dial. 

True  time,  mean  time  as  shown  by  a  good  clock. 

Time'-ball,  ...bawl,  a  ball  lowered  every  day  by  electrical 
agency  at  1  p.m.  Greenwich  time. 

Time'-bargain,  a  contract  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  stock 
at  a  stated  future  time  (say  a  fortnight  hence). 
As  the  stock  rises  or  falls  the  difference  is  paid  or  received. 

Time'-bill,  a  list  of  the  times  of  starting  and  arrival  of  rail- 
way trains,  steamboats,  omnibuses,  <fcc. 

Time'-book,  a  book  in  which  the  time  that  workmen  begin 
and  leave  off  work  is  duly  recorded. 

Time'  enough.     Time'-honoured,  -on'.rd. 

Time  out  of  mind,  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 

Time'-keeper,  a  clock  or  watch,  a  clerk  appointed  to  mark 
down  the  time  that  workmen  begin  and  end  work. 

Time'  piece,  -peece,  an  ornamental  clock  or  pendule. 

Time'-pleaser,  -plee'.zer,  one  who  goes  with  the  time. 

Time'-sanctioned,  -sank' '.shund,  of  long  usage. 

Time'-server,  one  who  veers  as  interest  directs. 

Time'-table,  a  list  giving  the  time  at  which  railway  trains, 
steamboats,  omnibuses,  &c.,  start  and  arrive. 

From  time  immemorial,  beyond  the  reach  of  memory. 

To  kill  time,  to  do  anything  to  prevent  ennui. 

To  lose  time,  -looze...,  to  delay,  to  go  too  slowly. 

Against  time,  at  the  greatest  possible  speed. 

At  times,  occasionally,  sometimes. 

In  time,  not  too  late.    In  good  time,  rather  early. 
Old  English  tima,  timlice  timely ;  Latin  tempus. 
Timid,  tim'.id,  fearful,  wanting  courage;  tim'id-ly,  tim'id-ness. 

Timidity,  ti.mul' .i.ty .  Timorous,  tim'.o.rus;  tim'orous-ly, 
tini'orous-ness.  (Lat.  limidits,  timidltas,  timor,  timorvsus.) 
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Tin,  a  white  metal,  to  coat  with  tin;  tinned,  iind;   tinn'-ing; 

tinn'-y,  abounding  with  tin.    Tiny,  ti'.ny,  very  small. 
Tinn'-er.      Tin-foil.      Tin' -man,  phi.  tin' .men,  one  who 
makes  or  sells  tin-ware.     Tin'-mine.     Tin'-plate,  sheets 
of  iron  coated  with  tin.     Tin-pyrites,  ...pi'. rites,  a,  sul- 
phuret  of  tin,  copper,  arid  iron.    Tin'-ore,  ...or,  the  oxido 
of  tin,  the  ore  from  which  tin  is  obtained.     Tin'-ware. 
Block'-tin,  pure  tin  in  blocks  or  bars. 
Stream-tin,  strcem...,  ore  found  in  gulliea  and  streams. 
Old  English  tin,  tinnen  made  of  tin  ;  Latin  stannum  ['tan']. 
Tincture,  tink'.tcJiur.  Decoction,  -kok'.sliun.  Infu'sion,  -shun. 
Tincture,  a,  solution  of  the  active  principle  of  some  [vc go. 

table]  in  a  solvent :  as  tincture  of  opium. 
Decoction,  a  boiled  infusion :  as  gruel,  barley -water,  &c. 
Infusion,  a  maceration  without  boiling :  as  tea. 

Alcohol'ic  tinctures,  when  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine)  is  the  solvent. 
Ammo'niated  tinctures,  when  ammo'nia  is  the  solvent. 
Ethereal  tinctures,  when  sulphu'ric  ether  is  the  solvent. 
Simple  tinctures,  those  which  hold  only  one  thing  in  solution. 
Compound  tinctures  hold  more  than  one  thing  in  solution. 

To  tincture,  to  impregnate   with   some  foreign   matter; 

tinctured,  ttnk'.tchurd;  tinc'tur-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Lat.  tinctura,  tingo  to  tinge.    All  tinctures  have  more  or  less  colour. 
Tln'der,  a  material  for  propagating  a  spark  of  fire.     Ten'der. 

Tin'der-y,  like  tinder.    Tinder-like. 
"  Tinder,"  Old  Eng.  tynder,  v.  tyndan  or  tendan,  to  set  on  fire. 
"  Tender,"  Old  Eng.  tcder  or  tedre;  French  tendre;  Latin  tencr. 

Tine  (1  syl.),  the  tooth  of  a  fork,  harrow,  prong,  &c.,  the  point 

of  a  deer's  horn  ;  tined  (1  syl.),  furnished  with  tines. 
Old  English  tine,  tindas  tines ;  Latin  dens,  plu.  dentis  teeth. 
Ting,  the  sharper  tone  of  a  bell.    Ding-dong,  the  double  tone 

of  a  bell.     (Welsh  tine,  v.  tincio,  to  tink.) 
Tinge  (1  syl.),  a  colour  which  shows  a  hue  different  to  its  own 

(as  blue  with  a  tinge  of  red),  to  dye,  to  colour  slightly. 
Tinged  (1  syl.);  ting-ing,  tin'. g  ing.     (Latin  tingo.) 
Tingle,  tiri.g'l.    Tinkle,  tm'.k'l.    Tinsel,  tin'.sel. 
Tingle,  a  prickly  sensation  under  the  skin. 
Tinkle,  the  sound  made  by  a  bell,  to  sound  as  a  bell. 
Tinsel,  something  lustrous  but  of  no  value.    (See  Tinsel.) 
Tingle,  tingled  (2  syl.) ;  tingling,  (in'.gling. 
"Tingle,"  "Tinkle,"  Welsh  tine,  tinciad,  v.  tincian  or  t-incio. 
Tin'ker,  a  blacksmith,  a  mender  of  metal  pots  and  pans,  a 
botcher,    to   botch,    to    do    tinkering   work;    tinkered, 
tfn'.&rd;   tin'ker-ing.    (Gaelic  tcinc-cecird,  a  fire-smith.) 
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Tinkle,  tin'kl,  the  sound  made  by  a  bell,  to  sound  a  bell,  to 

make  a  sound  like  a  bell;  tinkled,  tin'.kld;  tink'ling. 
Welsh  tine  with  diminutive,  v.  tincio.    (See  above,  Tingle.) 
Tinsel,    tin'.sel,  metallic    ornaments    of   no    intrinsic   value; 

tin'sell-ing ;  tinselled,  tm'.seld,  adorned  with  tinsel. 
Cloth  of  tinsel,  cloth  inwrought  with  gold  or  silver  thread. 
French  Mincelle,  that  which  glitters ;  Latin  sintilla,  a  spark. 
Tint.     Tinge  (1  syl.) 

Tint,  a  slight  colour  laid  on  part  of  a  surface  of  another 

hue,  as  rouge  on  the  cheeks. 
Tinge,  a  colour  which  shows  a  hue  different  to  its  own,  aa 

red  with  a  tinge  of  blue. 

To  tint,  tint'-ed  (Kule  xxxvi.),  tint'-ing,  tint'-er. 
Italian  tinta,  a  tint ;  Latin  tinctus,  v.  tingo  to  dye. 
Tintinnatmlar,  tm'.tin.nab".u.lar,  tinkling,  relating  to  a  bell; 

tintinnabulary,  tm'.tin.nub".u.lu.ry. 
Tintinnabulation,  tin.tln.nub' M.lay" .shun. 
Latin  tintinnabulum,  a  bell ;  tintinndre,  to  ring  a  bell. 
Tl'ny,  (comp.)  ti'ni-er,  (super.)  ti'm-est  (Kule  xi.),  very  small.' 
Tiny  teeny  totty,  very  small  indeed  (a  ricochet  comp.  adj.) 
A  diminutive  of  the  Old  English  thin  [thin-y]. 

-tion,  -sion,  at  the  end  of  nouns  denotes  act  of,  state  of,  power  of. 
Tip,  the  extreme  end,  a  slight  tap,  a  small  present  [to  a  school- 
boy], to  add  a  point  to  [a  pole,  &c.],  to  throw,  to  jerk,  to 
make  [a  boy]  a  present  of  money;  tipped,  tipt;  tipp'-ing. 
To  tip  over,  to  upset.    Tip  it  here,  throw  it  gently  hither. 
To  tip  up,  to  tilt.    To  tip  off  [the  liquor],  to  drink  it  all  up 

at'once.     To  tip  down. 

Tipstaff,  plu.  tipstaffs  (not  tipstaves'),  a  constable  who  was 
at  one  time  armed  with  a  staff  tipped  with  a  bull's  horn. 
Tiptoe,  tip'.to,  the  extreme  end  of  the  toes.    To  stand  on 
tiptoe.    On  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  wide  awake  and 
watching  for  something  expected. 
Tip-top,  the  highest  point,  the  highest  degree. 
To  tip  the  wink,  to  telegraph  to  another  with  the  eye. 
Dan.  tip;  Welsh  tip,  a  bit ;  Germ,  tippen,  to  touch  with  the  finger-tips. 
A  schoolboy's  tip  is  a  lit  given  to  a  schoolboy,  now  a  bit  of  money, 
hence  a  gift,  and  the  v.  to  give,  hence  to  "tip  the  wink,"  to  give 
intimation  by  a  wink.    The  constable's  tipstaff  is  often  alluded  to 
in  Eymer's  Fcedera. 

Tlp'pet,  a  covering  for  the  neck.     (Old  English  tappet.) 
Tipple,  tip'.p'l,  intoxicating  drink,  to  drink  to  excess ;  tippled, 

tip'.p'ld;  tippling,  tip' ling ;  tippler,  tippling-house. 
Tip'sy,  fuddled;  tip'si-ly,  tip'si-ness. 
Welsh  sipio,  to  sip ;  sipian,  to  keep  sipping,  sipyn,  sipiad. 
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Tirade,  tt.raid',  a  declamatory  protest,  a  string  of  censure  (Fr.) 

Tire  (1  syl.),  the  hoop  which  binds  together  the  fellies  of  a 
wheel,  a  head-gear,  to  weary;  tired,  ti'rd;  tir-ing, 
tire'-ing ;  tired-ness,  tl'rd-ness,  fatigue. 

Tire-some,  fire'. sum,  troublesome;  tire'some-ness,  tire'- 
some-ly.  To  tire  out,  to  weary  thoroughly. 

Old  English  teor[iari],  past  teorode,  past  part,  teorod,  to  tire. 

"  Tire"  (of  a  wheel),  from  the  v.  tigan  or  tigian,  to  tie  or  bind. 

Tisic  for  Phthisic,  affected  with  phthisis  or  consumption. 

Greek  phthisis,  a  wasting  away ;  v.  phthio,  to  waste  away. 
Tisri,  fiz'.ri,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil  year  and  the 

seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  (September  and  October). 
It  began  with  the  first  new  moon  in  Sept.,  and  continued  30  days. 
Tissue,  tis'su,  a  fabric,  the  elementary  structure  of  any  animal 

and  vegetable  organ,  a  concatenation. 
Tissue-paper,  silk-paper.    A  tissue  of  lies,  a  series  of  lies. 
French  tissu  ;  Latin  textus,  v.  textre,  to  weave. 
Tit,  a  very  small  thing.     Tittle,  tlt'tl.     Tit-bit  (corruption  of 

tid-bit),  a  choice  bit;  titt'y,  very  small,  mother's  milk. 
Tit  for  tat,  the  return  of  like  for  like,  quid  pro  quo. 
Tit'ling.     Tit-lark.     Tit-mouse,  plu.  titmice  (q.v.) 
Tittle-tattle,  gossip,  to  gossip;    tittle-tattled,  ...tat'.tld; 

tittle-tattling  (a  ricochet  word,  Rule  Ixix).     See  Title. 
A  ti'ny  totty  tit,  a  very  small  thing  indeed. 
"  Tit,"  Old  English  tite,  little.     Welsh  tittn,  a  midge. 
"Tit  for  tat,"  Dutch  dit  vor  dat,  this  for  that  (J.  ISdlcnden  KerJ. 
"  Titty,"  Old  Eng.  titte  or  tite,  a  pap,  the  breast.    "  Tid-bit,"  O.  Eng. 
tiddcr,  tender,  choice. 

Titan,  ti'.tan,  a  giant;   titanic,  ti.tan'.ik,  gigantic. 

The  Titans  of  classic  mythology  were  a  race  of  giants  who  made  wur 
on  Zeus,  the  Latin  Jupiter. 

Titanium,  ti.tan'.iMm,  an  elementary  mineral. 
Titanite,  tl'.tun.lte,  prismatic  titanium  ore. 
Titanic  acid,  tl.tun'.ik...     Titaniferous,  ti'.tan.if'.c.rus. 
Greek  tlt&nds,  lime,  chalk,  any  white  earth. 

"Titaniferous"  is  half  Greek  and  half  Latin.    It  should  be  titan- 
ipherous,  Greek  titdnos  phero,  not  the  Latin  fero. 

Titano-therium,  phi.  ...theria,  tl' '.tun.o-rhe" '.ri.um,  plu.  ...ah, 

an  extinct  ta'pir  about  twice  the  size  of  a  horse. 
Greek  Titan  genitive  Titanos  tMrion,  a  gigantic  wild-beast. 

Tithe  (1  syl.),  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  land  and  stock  allotted 
to  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  to  tithe ;  tithed 
(1  syl.) ;  tith'-ing  (R.  xix.),  taxing  for  the  clergy,  a  dis- 
trict (Originally  the  free  pledges  of  ten  neighbouring 
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householders  to  the  king  for  the  good  conduct  of  each 
other);  tithing-man,  plu.  tithing-men,  the  chief  man 
of  a  borough,  a  constable. 

Tith'-able.     Tlth'-er,  one  who  collects  or  exacts  tithes. 
Old  Eng.  teotha,  v.  teoth[iari],  past  teothode,  past  part,  teothod. 
Titillate,  tU'.U.ldte,  to  tickle;   tit'illat-ed,  titilHt-ing. 

Titillation,  tit.tt.lay" .shun.    (Latin  tltillatio,  titilldre.) 

Title,  tl'.tl,  a  label,  the  name  by  which  a  book,  &c.  is  called, 
a  term  denoting  dignity,  a  right,  a  written  document  in 
proof  of  a  right,    to   name ;      titled,    ti'.tld,   dignified, 
having  a  title  of  rank;   title-deeds. 
Title-page  [of  a  book].     (Old  Eng.  titul;  Lat.  titula.) 

In  2  Kings  xxiii.  17,  Josiah  "spied"  a  certain  sepulchre  and  asked 
the  men  of  the  city  "What  title  is  that  that  I  see?"  that  is  "What 
is  the  name  [title]  of  that  which  I  see  [yonder]." 

Titmouse,  plu.  titmice,  a  species  of  sparrow. 

This  plural  is  absurd,  the  sing,  is  bad  enough.  The  word  is  the  Old 
Eng.  tite  mdse,  little  hedge-sparrow,  and  has  no  connexion  at  all 
with  mouse,  mice.  Of  course,  it  should  be  titmase  plu.  titrnases. 

Tit'ter,  a  giggle,  to  giggle ;  tit'tered  (2  syl.),  tit'ter-ing. 

Latin  titilldre,  to  tickle,  hence  the  laughter  provoked  by  tickling. 

Titular,  tlt'.u.lar,  having  the  title  without  the  emolument,  as  a 
titular  bishop  ;  titular-ly,  titular'ity. 

Titulary,  plu.  titularies,  tit'.u.la.rlz.    (Latin  tUulus.) 
-to,  too  (affix),  asunder,  apieces.    Ail-to,  altogether,  entirely. 

"A  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  Abim'elech's  head, 
and  ail-to  brake  his  skull"  (Judges  ix.  53),  i.e.  entirely  broke  it. 

"Mercutio's  icy  hand  had  ail-to  frozen  mine"  (Rom.  and  Jul.,  1562). 

"She  plumes  her  feathers.,  that.,  were  ail-to  ruffled"  (Mltn.,  Comus). 

"Ail-to  topple"  (Periclesiii.  2).    "Ail-to  nought"  (Venus  and  Adonis). 

"Shut-to  the  door,"  i.e.  Shut  it  quite.  Dickens  says  "Shut-too," 
which  is  wrong.  " The  window  is  not  shut- to"  (shut  entirety). 

To-,  (prefix)  adverbial,  as  to-day,  to  night,  to-morrow  en  the... 

We  still  hear  In  rural  districts  to-year  for  "this  year." 
To,  too,  before  infinitives  belongs  to  the  third  English  period 
(1250-1350).    Before  the  Conquest  -an  or  -ian  was  added 
to  the  root,  as  tell-an,  to  tell. 

To,  too,  preposition,  up  to  (after  a  verb  of  motion),  according  to 
(as  that  is  just  to  my  taste);  for  as  "Who  had  Canacc 
to  wife"  (Milton,  II  Penseroso). 

Too,  also.    Two,  too,  a  couple.    Toe,  to,  of  the  foot.    Tow. 
To  and  fro,  too  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  hithei 

and  thither. 

To  his  face,  personally.    To  wit,  namely. 
0.  Eng.  to,  "to";  16,  "too";  tiy.l,  "two"';  id,  "a  toe";  tow,  "tow. 
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Toad,  Wdc,  a  reptile.    Toad-eater,  tode  c'tcr,  a  cringing  parasite. 
Toad'-y,  phi.  toadies,  td'diz,  a  sycophant.    To  toady,  to  act 
the  sycophant;  toadies,  to'.dlz ;  toadied,  -dcd;  toad'y-ing. 
Toady-ism,  to'.di.izm.    Toad-stool,  a  fungus. 
Toad-flax,  i.e.  tod-flax,  so  called  from  its  tods  or  clusters. 

Old  Eng.  tdde,  tddie,  or  tddige.  "Toad-eater,"  Span.  [mi]todita,  my 
factotum.  When  the  Moors  were  overthrown,  the  Castilians  em- 
ployed them  as  servants,  and  their  active  habits  greatly  pleased 
the  lazy  Spaniards,  who  spoke  of  them  as  their  toditas. 

Sarah  Fielding,  In  David  Simple,  calls  "toad-eater"  quite  a  new 
word,  1744.    Walpole,  however,  used  it  in  1742. 

Toast,  toste,  scorched  bread,  an  object  or  person  named  among 
topers  as  an  "excuse  for  the  glass,"  to  toast;  toast'-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  toast'-ing,  toast'-er.  Toast'-master,  a  person 
employed  at  public  dinners  to  announce  the  toasts,  (fee. 

"Toast"  (scorched  bread),  Lat.  tostus,  v.  torrSo  sup.  tostum  to  parch. 

"Toast"  (to  drink  to),  German  stossen,  to  clink  glasses. 

Tobacco,  tii.lak'.ko,  a  plant  used  for  smoking.     Tobacco-pipe. 
Tobac'conist,  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  tobacco. 
"  De  tabacos  nom  que  les  Indiens,  selon  Las  Casas,  donnaient  &  cette 
plante,  ou  de  1'ille  de  Tubago  [Tobago],  ou  il  fut  d'abord  trouv6 
par  les  Espagnols  "  (Met.  des  sciences  et  des  arts). 

Tocsin,  tfik'.sin  (not  tos'.kin),  an  alarum-bell  (French). 

"Du  vieux  francos  toqucr  (frapper)  et  seing  ou  sing  (petite  cloche) 
mot  qui  lui-meme  d6rive  du  latin  signum  (signal)  "  (BouilletJ. 

TCd,  281bs.  of  wool,  a  bunch  of  anything  fibrous  as  hemp,  &c. 

Gaelic  tod,  a  mass  of  anything ;  Danish  tot,  a  bunch. 
Toddle,  tod'.dl,  to  wolk  unsteadily  as  a  young  child;    toddled, 
tod'. did;  todd'ling,  todd'lcr.    (Germ.zotteln,  to  stagger.) 

Toddy,  plu.  toddies,  tod'.dlz,  spirits  and  hot  water  sweetened. 
Toddy-ladle,  -Id'.dl  (corruption  oftandi,  Indian). 

Taudi  is  the  saccharine  juice  of  palm  spathes  ;  Sanskrit  toldi  or  taldi, 
from  tal,  palm-juice  (llhind,  "  Vegetable  Kingdom"}. 

Toe,  t~>.     Tow.     To,  too.    Too.     Two,  too. 

Toe,  one  of  the  five  "  digits  "  of  the  foot,  one  of  the  divisions 
of  a  beast's  paw ;  toed,  tude,  furnished  with  toes.  Toad,  q.v, 
The  light  fantastic  toe  (Milton),  dancing. 
Old  Eng.  td,  a"toe";  tow,  "tow";  to,  "to";  to,  "too";  tied,  "two." 
Toffy,  plu.  toffies,  tof'.fy,  plu.  tof'.fiz  (not  tiif'.fy),  a  sweetmeat. 
Usually  called  Everton  toffy,  from  Everton,  a  suburb  of  Liverpool. 
"Welsh  toji,  to  draw  out  in  a  long  line.    A  sweetmeat  drawn-out. 

Toga,  to'. gall,  (plu.)  togas,  a  loose  gown  worn  by  the  Romans. 
Togs,  clothes ;  toged,  td'.gcd,  as  the  toyed  consuls;  togged, 

togd,  dressed.    Toggery,  plu.  toggeries,  tog'.ge.rlz. 
Togged  out,  dressed  for  a  party.     (Latin  toga.) 
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Together,  to.gcth'.cr,  in  union,  in  company,  in  one  place. 

O.  E.  togdheMlan'] or  togethied[ari\,  to  join  to;  (/e-thetid[an],  to  join. 
Toil  (1  syl.),  labour,  to  labour;  toiled  (1  syl.),  toil'-ing,  toil'.er. 

Toil'-ful  (Eule  viii.),  toil'ful-ly.     Toil'-less. 

Toil'-some,  -sum  (-some,  full  of) ;  toil'some-ly,  -ness. 

Old  English  tiola,  v.  iiol[aii\,  past  tiolode,  past  part,  tiolod,  tiolung. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  reversed  the  vowels. 
Toils,  a  snare  or  net  for  catching  animals.     (French  toiles.) 
Toilet,  toy'. let,  all  things  used  in  washing  and  dressing  the  person, 

Grand  toilet,  full  dress ;  dem'i  toilet,  afternoon  dress. 

To  make  [one's]  toilet,  to  wash  and  dress  oneself. 

Toilet-cloth,  cover  for  a  toilet-table.     Toilet-glass. 

Toilet-horse.     Toilet-pincushion,  -pin' .kush.un. 

Toilet-soap.     Toilet-table,  &c.,  &c.     (French  toilette.) 
Toise,  toyz ,  an  old  Fr.  measure  of  length  =  6  ft.  Toys  (for  children). 

Fr.  toise;  Low  Lat.  tesa;  Lat.  tendSre  supine  tensum,  to  stretch. 
Tokay,  to.kay',  an  Hungarian  wine  produced  at  Tokay. 
Token,  to'.kn,  a  present  (as  a  token  of  friendship},  a  sign  (as 
the  rainbow),  a  symptom  (as  livid  spots  a  token  of  the 
plague),  a  coin  in  token  of  some  event  or  for  temporary 
use,  a  ticket,  10J  quires  of  paper ;  token-less. 

Beto'ken,  to  indicate;  beto'kened  (3  syl.),  beto'ken-ing. 

Old  English  tdcon  or  tdcun,  tdcnung  a,  betokening,  v.  tacn[ari]. 
Told,  of  verb  tell  (q.v.)    Tolled,  told,  of  verb  toll  (q.v.) 
Toledo,  p  In.  tole<ioB,td.le'.doze,  a  sword-blade  of  the  finest  temper. 

Toledan,  to.le'.dan,  adj.  of  toledo.  Tables  of  Toledo,  astro- 
nomical tables  for  the  meridian  of  Toledo  (A.D.  1080). 

Toledo,  in  New  Castile,  Spain,  noted  for  its  sword-blades,  which 
might  be  rolled  up  like  the  mainspring  of  a  watch. 

Tolerable,  tol'.e.ra.bl  (note  one  I  in  the  first  syl.),  pretty  good, 
passable,  not  very  excellent ;  tol'erable-ness,  tol'erably. 

Tol'erant,  liberal  in  principles,  indulgent;  toTerant-ly. 

Tolerance,  tol'.e.ranse;  toleration,  tol'.e. ray". shun. 

Tolerate,  tdl'.e.rate,  to  endure;  tol'erat-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.); 
tolerat-ing,  tol'.e.ra.tiny,  permitting,  enduring. 

Latin  WleniblUs,  tdl&rans  gen.  tdlgrantis,  tffl<?rantia,  tdUratio,  v. 
iQlimre  (from  the  Greek  talad,  to  endure,  to  suffer). 

Toll,  tule  (not,  tol),  tribute,  impost,  the  regular  stroke  of  a  funeral 
bell,  to  impose  a  toll  on  [goods],  to  ring  a  funeral  boll. 

Tolled,  told,  past  tense  of  toll.    Told,  past  tense  of  tell. 

Toll-able,  tdle'.aM;  tollage,  tole'.age,  payment  of  toll, 
impost  of  toll,  amount  of  toll  paid. 
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TOll' -bar.     Toll'-booth,  n  prison,  a  booth  for  the  collection 
of  toll,     Toll'-gate.     Tull'-gatherer.     Toll-house. 

"Toll"  (tribute),  Old  English  ttl  or  tdll;  Welsh  toll,  v.  tolli. 

"Toll"  (of  a  bell),  Welsh  doloch  or  tolach,  a  moan,  to  moan,  or  from 
Old  Eng.  teoll[ari],  to  tell,  to  announce;  the  "tolling  bell,"  tho 
announcing  bell,  i.e.  announcing  the  death  or  funeral  of  someone. 

Tolmen,  phi.  tolmens,  a  cromlech.     (Also  spelt  dolmen.) 

Keltic  tol  or  dol  table,  men  stone,  a  stone-table ;  French  dolmen. 

Tolu,  to  loo'  (not  too.loo'),  as  Tolu-balaam  or  balsam  of  Tolu,  a 

fragrant  oleo-resin  ;  Tolu  loz'enges. 
First  brought  from  Tolu,  in  Carthagena  (South  America). 
Tom'ahawk,  nn  Indian  hatchet,  an  Indian  war-club,  to  kill  with 

a  tomahawk;  tom'ahawked  (3  feyl.),  torn'ahawk-ing. 
Ind.  tomehagcn  or  tomoihecan. 

Tomato,  plit  tomatoes  (llule  xlii.),  to.mah'.ttzc,  the  love-apple. 
Tomato-sauce.  (Better  tomatej.  Spanish  tomatera.) 

Tomb,  toom,  a  sepulchre;  tombed,  buried  in  a  tomb;  tomb'-lesa. 

Tomb'-stone  (2  syl.)     Touio.  a  volume. 
Entomb,  cn.toom',  to  put  in  a  tomb;    entombed  (2  syl.), 

entomb'-ing ;  entomb-ment,  en-toom' '.ment. 
French  tombe ;  Greek  tombos;  Latin  tumMus.    The  French  tombe  is 
a  tombstone,  and  tombcau  the  tomb  itself. 

Tom'-boy,  a  romping  hoydenish  girl. 

Tom'  cat,  fern,  malkin  mol'.kin.     A  "  Tom  cat"  is  a  full-grown 
male  cat.    Malkin  or  Gray-nialkin,  Macbeth  i.,  1,  line  9. 
"Malkin,"  little  Moll  or  Mary.    In  Fr.  the  pretty  word  minette. 
Tome  (1  syl.),  one  volume  of  a  series.    Tomb,  toom,  a  sepulchre. 
"Tome"  is  rarely  used  except  for  Gk.  and  Lat.  books  ;  Gk.  tdmv.t,  a 
volume,  from  temno,  to  cut,  a  part  of  a  work  cut  off  from  the  rest. 
"Volume"  is  from  Lat.  volvo,  to  roll,  a  single  roll  or  scroll. 

Tom-fool',  a  groat  fool ;  torn- foolery,  plu.  torn-fooleries, 
-foo'.le.rtz,  absurd  folly,  especially  of  a  practical  kind. 

To-morrow,  on  the  morrow.     (See  To-,  prefix.) 

Toinpion,  tom'.pion,  or  tam'pion,  a  bung  or  stopper  for  closing 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  or  mortar. 

French  tampon  a  plug  or  stopper,  v.  tamponner  to  plug;  Spain  H 
tapar  to  plug.     ''Tompion"  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Tom-tit,  the  titmouse,  a  small  bird  of  the  sparrow  kind. 
Tom'-tom,  an  Indian  drum  made  of  copper  and  tin.     (Hind.) 
-ton  (postfix  in  the  names  of  places),  ground  inclosed  with  a 
fence,  a  dwelling,  a  village.     (Old  Eug.  tun,  whence  town.) 
Ton,  tdhn.    Ton,  tun.    Tun.     (See  Tone.) 

Ton  [tuhn]  French,  the  mode,  the  tip  of  fashion. 

Ton  [tun],  30  cwt.     (In  ship  measure),  40  cubic  feet. 
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Tonn'age,  (ho  number  of  cubic  feet  llnit  a  ship  contains. 

This  regulates  the  weight  of  goods  it  is  licensed  to  carry. 
Tun,  a  cask  holding  two  pipes  or  four  hogsheads. 
"Ton"  (20  cwt.),  Germ,  tonne.    "Tun"  (a  cask),  Old  Eng.  tunne; 
Lat.  Una,  a  large  tub. 

Tone  (1  syl.),  the  timbre  or  character  of  sound,  the  modification 
of  sound,  inflexion  of  voice  modified  by  feeling,  &c.,  the 
character  of  the  voice,  vigour;  (in  Paint.),  harmony  of 
colours  with  just  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  to  tone ; 
toned  (1  syl.);  ton-ing,  to'.ning  (R. xix.);  tone'-lesg. 
Tone'-syllable,  the  accented  syllable.    (See  Ton.) 
Tonic,  ton'.ik,  a  medicine  to  give  tone  or  more  vigour;   (in 
Music),  the  key-note.    Tonic  sol-fa  [method],  -sdle-fah..., 
a  system  of  teaching  music  devised  by  John  Cunven; 
tonic-sol-fa-ist,  -sole.fah'.ist.    Tonicity,  to.nis'.l  ty. 
To'ning  down,  subduing  in  colour  or  shade,  softening. 
Lat.  tdnus;  Gk.  ttinSs  (v,  teino,  to  stretch  or  strain);  Fr.  ton. 
Tong,  tung,  the  catch  of  a  buckle.    (Old  Eng  thwong,  a  latchet.) 
Tongs,  tongz,  a  jointed  instr.  for  holding,  forceps  (see  below) 

OlA'Eiig.tang,tange,ortnng.  "Tongs."  When  a  pair  is  united  and 
the  two  parts  act  together,  the  word  has  no  singular,  otherwise 
each  part  of  a  pair  may  be  denoted  by  a  noun  singular.  Thus, 
tongs,  shears,  scissors,  pincers,  nippers,  nut-crackers,  tweezers, 
pliers,  trousers,  bellows.  &c.,  have  no  singular  but  stockings,  socks, 
shoes,  boots,  gloves,  &c.,  have  the  singular  stocking,  shoe,  &c., 
because  each  part  of  the  pair  is  separate  and  independent. 
Tongue,  tung.  Tong,  tung.  Tongs,  tongz.  Thong,  rliong. 
Tongue,  tung  (not  tdng],  an  organ  of  the  animal  body,  Ian- 
guage,  to  use  the  tongue  in  fluting;  tongued,  tiingd; 
tongu-ing,  tung' -ing  (all  double  vowels,  except  -ue  are 
retained  when  -ing  is  added);  tongue-less,  tung'-less. 

(Die.  lie,  tie,  vie  fnot  hiej  change  ie  to  -y  before  -ing.) 
Tongue  shaped,  tung'-shup'd.    Tongue-tied,  tung'-tlde. 
Ilold  your  tongue !  be  quiet,  be  silent. 

(Tlie  absurd  Frenchified  spelling  of  this  word  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
especially  as  it  is  not  Fr.    The  old  spelling  "  tung  "  is  far  preferable.) 


To-night,  to-nlte'.  this  night.     (See  To-,  prefix). 
Tonquin-bean,  ton'.kwtn  been,  the  strongly  perfumed  kernel  of 

a  shrubby  plant  growing  in  Guia'na. 
"Tonquin"  is  a  gross  geographical  blunder  for  Tonka  or  Tongo,  in 

Guiana.     "  Tonquin"  is  in  Asia,  Tonka  in  South  America. 
Tonsil,  plu.  tonsils,  two  glands  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
Ton'sil-itis,  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 
Tonsile,  ton'.sil,  that  may  be  cut,  dipt,  or  shorn. 
Latin  tonsillce,  plu.,  the  tonsils;  tonstlis,  tonsile.     "Tonsllitis,"  a 
hybrid :  Latin  tonsillce  with  Greek  affix  -itis,  inflammation. 
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Tonsure,  ton'.sure,  the  coro'na  or  ring  at  the  top  of  the  head 
from  which  the  hair  haa  been  removed  as  a  mark  of 
priesthood  in  the  Catholic  church ;    ton'sured  (2  syl.) ; 
tonsorial,  ton.sor'ri.al,  pertaining  to  barbers. 
Lat.  tonsor  a  barber,  tonsorius,  tonsura,  v  tondeo  to  clip  or  shear. 

Tontine,  ton'. teen,  a  life-annuity  or  loan  with  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship. (As  the  original  annuitants  die  off  their  shares 
are  paid  over  to  the  survivors.) 

The    scheme   was   devised  by  Lorenzo    Tonti,   an  Italian,   when 
Louis  XIV.  found  great  difficulty  in  raising  money  for  his  wars. 

Too,  likewise.     To,  too,  preposition.     Two,  too  (2).     Toe,  to  (of 

the  foot).     Tow,  the  coarser  parts  of  flax  and  hemp. 
Old  Eng.  t6,  "too";  to,  "to";  twd,  "two";  td,  a  "toe";  tow,  "tow." 
Took  (to  rhyme  with  cook,  not  too'k).    See  Take.     (0.  E.  t6c.) 

Tool,  an  implement,  an  instrument,  a  person  employed  as  a 

"cat's  paw;"  tool'-ing,  decorating  the  binding  of  books; 

tooled  (1  syl.),  decorated  with  gilding,  &c. 
To  tool  a  coach,  to  establish  and  drive  a  stage-coach. 
Old  English  t6l,  tohl,  or  tool,  an  instrument,  an  implement. 
Tooth,  plu  teeth,  the  bony  processes  set  in  the  jaws. 

Tooth'ing  (in  Brickicork),  bricks  left  at  the  end  of  a  wall 

to  afford  union  with  an  additional  building. 
Toothed  (1  syl.),  furnished  with  teeth.     Tooth'-less. 
Tooth'-ache,  -akc     Tooth'-some,  -siim,  palatable ;    tooth'- 

some-ness      Tooth'-pick.     Tooth  and  nail,  in  earnest. 
To  set  [one's]  teeth  on  edge,  to  produce  a  disagreeable 

sensation  in  the  teeth. 

In  the  teeth,  in  direct  opposition.    To  his  teeth,  to  his  face. 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  completely  armed. 
To  cast  in  [one's]  teeth,  to  retort,  to  gibe. 
To  show  [his]  teeth,  to  snarl,  to  threaten. 
In  spite  of  his  teeth,  in  defiance,  regardless  of  threats. 
To  escape  with  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  to  escape  with  a  very 

close  shave  having  lost  everything  (Job  xix.  20). 
0.  Eng.  t6th,  plu.  tdth  or  Uih,  toth-ece  toothache,  tdth-leas  toothless. 
Top,  the  summit,  a   plaything,  to   put  above;    topped,  topt; 

topp'-ing  (Rule  i.)     Tip'-top,  the  highest  summit. 
Tip-top  full,  i'ull  to  the  brim.     Top'-boots. 
Top'-coat,  -kote.    Top'-draining,  surface  draining. 
Top'-dressing,  manure  left  on  the  surface  and  not  turned  in. 
Top'-gallant  [mast],  the  third  above  the  deck. 
Top'.mast,  the  second  above  the  deck. 
Top'-heavy,  -hev'.y,  too  heavy  on  the  top,  tipsy.    Typ'-knot. 
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Top'-most,  uppermost.  Top'-rope,  rope  for  moving  topmasts. 

Top-sail,  top'.sl,  the  second  sail  above  the  deck. 

Top-gallant-sail,  the  third  sail  above  the  deck. 

Top'-timbers,  the  timbers  above  the  futtocks. 

"  Top"  (a  summit),  OH  Eng.  top.  "  Top"  (a plaything),  Fr.  toupti, 
Topaz,  plu.  topazes,  to'.paz,  plu.  to'.pu.zes,  a  precious  stone. 

Gk.  topazos  (from  topdzo,  to  guess,  because  no  one  knew  for  certain 
where  these  stones  came  from).  Pliny  vi.  34  gives  a  different 
version ;  he  says  the  name  is  from  Topazos,  an  island  in  the  Red 
Sea,  also  called  Opazos  and  Pdzos. 

Tope  (1  syl.),  to  bouse;  toped  (1  syl.);  top-ing,  to'. piny  (R.  xix.) 
Toper,  to'. per,  a  bouser,  a  tippler. 

To  "tope"  is  to  drink  on  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain,  and  comes 
from  the  Fr.  toper,  to  consent  to  a  bargain,  whence  tope  I  done  1 

Tophet,  to'.fet  or  Topheth,  to'.feth,  hell. 

So  called  from  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Hiiinom  where  bodies  were 
thrown  to  which  the  Jews  refused  burial.    A  fire  was  kept  con- 
stantly burning  to  consume  the  carcasses,  &c.,  and  purify  the  air. 
Topic,  top'.tk,  subject  of  conversation ;  topical,  top'  i.kal. 

Aristotle's  OrgSnon  contains  six  subjects  ;  the  last  but  one  is  called 
tdplka  (in  eight  books),  being  the  general  stand-points  (topoij  from 
which  subjects  may  be  regarded  and  conclusions  drawn. 

Topo-,  to'.po-  (Greek  prefix),  place,  country  (topos,  a  place). 

Topo-graphy,  to.pog'.ra.fy,   a  description  of  places   with 

notices  of  everything  connected  with  them ;  topographic, 

top'.o.graf.ik;  topographical,  top',  o.graf". Z.kal. 

Topographer,  to.pog'.ra.fer.   (Gk.  topos,  grapho  I  describe.) 
Topple,  top'. pi,  a  tumble,  to  fall  forwards;   toppled,  top'.pld; 

toppling,  toppler.     (Welsh  topyn,  &  topple.) 
Topsy-turvy,  top'.sy  tur'.vy,  upside  down,  bottom  upwards. 

Old  English  top  side  turn-wcey-down,  top-side  turned  down-ways. 

Shakespeare  says  "  tupsy-turvy-down"  (1  Hen.  jr.  iv.  1). 

-tor,  -sor  (Lat.  -or  following  t-  or  s-),  agent,  as  doct-or,  spons-or. 
Torch,  a  brand ;  torch'-bearer,  *bair'.er.    Torch'-light,  -lite. 

Ital.  torchio  (from  Lat.  torquere,  to  twist),  flax  twisted  round  a  stick. 
Tore  (1  syl.),  torn,  the  past  and  p.  p.  of  tear,  tare.  (See  Tear.) 
Torment,  (noun)  tor'.ment,  (verb)  tor.ment',  torture,  to  torture ; 

torment' -ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  torment'-ing,  torrnent'ing-ly, 

torment' -or  or  torment-er. 

Latin  tormentum.  "  Tormentor"  is  not  a  Latin  word,  and  therefore 
the  termination  is  doubtful. 

Tornado,  plu.  tornadoes,  tor. na'. doze  (Rule  xlii.),  a  hurricane,  a 
whirl-storm,  a  whirl-wind.  (Spanish  tornado.) 

Torpedo,  plu.  torpedoes,  tor.pee'.doze  (R.  xlii.),  the  cramp-fish, 
a  fish  which  gives  an  electrical  shock  when  touched,  a 
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machine  which  runs  low  in  water,  or  even  under  water, 
and  when  touched  by  a  ship  explodes. 
Latin  torpedo,  the  cramp-fish  which  numbs  those  who  touch  it. 
Torpid,  tor'.pld,  somnolent,  inert,  insensible ;  tor'pid-ly. 

Torpidity,  tor.pid'.t.ty ;  tor'pid-ness.    Torpes'cent,  becom» 

ing  torpid  (-sc  is  inceptive). 

Torpescence,  tor. pes'. sense.    Torpify,  tor'.pi.fy,  to  make  tor- 
pid; torpifies,  tor'.pi.fize ;  torpified,  -fide;  tor'pify-ing. 
Torpor,  tor'.por.    Torpitude,  tor'.piMde.    Torporif'ic,  -ik. 
Lat.  torpldus,  torpescens  gen.  -entis,  torpor,  torpeo  to  make  torpid. 
Torrefy,  tor're.fy,  to  dry  by  the  fire,  to  parch  or  scorch ;  torrefies, 

tor're.fize;  torrefied,  tor're.fide;  tor'refy-ing. 
Torrefaction,  tor're.fuk".shun.    (Lat.  torrefacio,  torrefactus.) 
Tor'rent,  a  rushing  stream.     (Latin  torrens,  gen.  torrentis.) 
Torricellian,  tor'ri.sel".li.an,  adj.  of  Torrecelli,  the  Italian. 
Torrid,  tor'nd,  parched,  burning  hot ;  tor'rid-ness. 

The  torrid  zone,  the  zone  each  side  of  the  equator  as  far 

as  the  two  tropics.     (Latin  torridus,  torrid,  dry.) 
Torso,  plu.  torsos,  tar'.s<ize,  the  trunk  of  a  statue  (Italian). 
Tortoise,  tor'.tiz,  a  reptile  covered  with  a  hard  shell;  tortoise- 
shell,  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  manufactured. 
"Mot  de'rive'  par  Roquefort  du  latin  tortus  (tortuous),  sans  doute  £ 
cause  de  la  marche  tortueuse  de  cet  animal"  (BouilletJ. 

Tortuous,  tur'.tu.us,  winding, crooked;  tor'tuous-ly, -tuous-ness* 

Tortuosity,  tor'.tu.os".i.ty.    (Latin  tortuosttas,  tortudsus.) 
Torture,  tor'.tchur,  anguish,  torment,  pain  inflicted  to  extort 
something    from    the    sufferer,    to    torture;     tortured, 
tdr'.tchurd;  tortur-ing  (Rule  xix.),  tor.tchur.inf/. 
French  torture,  Latin  torqueo  to  twist, 
-tory  (Latin  -onus  preceded  by  t-,  French  [t]oir),  of  the  nature 

of,  relating  to,  pertaining  to,  as  orat-ory,  dormit-ory. 
"Words  with  this  ending  have  for  the  most  part  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  (pretties  of  course  being  cut  off) :  as  au'ditory,  rot'atoryt 
rep'ertory,  pur'gatory,  [re]pos'itory,  [contra]dic'tory,  &c. 

Tory,  plu.  tories,  tdre'riz,  opposed  in  politics  to  the  Whigs. 

"  Tories "  are  now  generally  called  Conservatives,  their 
watch-words  are  "  Church  and  State."  The  watch-worda 
of  the  Whigs  being  "Progress  and  the  rights  of  man.'* 
The  Tory  says,  "  Keep  what  you  have  got  and  improve 
it."  The  Whig  says,  "Remove  everything  inconsistent 
with  the  age  and  future  progress." 

Tpry-ism,  the  political  tenets  of  the  Tories.    Whiggism. 

Lord  Macaulay  says :  "The  name  [Tory]  was  first  given  to  those  who 
refused  to  concur  in  excluding  James  II.  from  the  throne."  He 
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furthermore  says  :    "  The  bogs  of  Ireland  afforded  a  refuge  to 
popish  outlaws,  called  lories." 

F.  Crossley  gives  as  the  derivation  taobh-righ  (Keltic),  "King's  party." 
H.  T.  Hore  gives  tuath-righ,  '  '  partisans  of  the  king"  (Notes  <fc  Queries}. 

G.  Borrow  gives  tar-a-ri',  "come,  O  king." 

Defoe  says,  the  Irish  toruigh  (common  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth) signified  "a  band  of  Irish  robbers,"  and  is  formed  from  the 
verb  toruighim,  "to  make  a  sudden  raid." 

Golius  says:  "TORY,  silvestris,  montana,  avis,  homo,  et  utrumque 
ullus  hand  ibi  est."  (See  also  Clarendon,  Rebellion  iv.) 

Toss,  the  act  of  throwing  upwards,  to  throw  upwards;  tossed, 
tost;  toss'  -ing,  toss'-er.  To  toss  off,  to  drink  at  a  draught. 
To  toss  the  oars,  to  make  a  salute  hy  raising  the  oars  per- 
pendicularly with  the  blades  upwards.  To  toss  up,  to 
throw  a  coin  in  the  air  and  bet  on  the  side  which  will 
fall  uppermost.  To  toss  hay,  to  make  it  by  turning  it 
over.  A  toss-pot,  a  sot. 

"Welsh  tos,  tosiad  a  tossing,  v.  tosio  to  toss,  to  jerk. 
Tot  (a  term  of  endearment),  a  wee-thing;  tott'-y.     (Gk.  iota.) 
Total,  W'.tul,  the  amount,  entire,  the  whole  ;  to'ta!-ly. 

Totality,  to.tul'.l.ty.    In  to'to,  wholly.    (Lat.  totdlis,  tutus.) 
Tut'ter,  to  shake  as  if  about  to  fall,  to  be  unsteady;  tot'tered 

(2  syl.),  totter-ing,  tot'tering-ly,  totter-er. 
German  zotteln,  to  stagger  ;  Latin  tttubure,  to  reel. 
Toucan,  too',  kan,  a  bird  remarkable  for  its  large  bill.  (Fr.  toucan.) 
Touch,  tutch,  contact,  the  sense  of  feeling,  the  act  of  putting 
one's  finger  on  something,  the  state  of  being  touched,  a 
stroke  with  a  pencil  or  painting-brush,  a  small  quantity 
intermixed,  the  Hall-mark  of  gold,  to  touch  ;    touched 
(1  syl.)  ;  touch-ing,  tutch'  -ing  ;  touch'ing-ly. 
Touch'-able.   Touch'-y,  peevish,  irascible;  touch'i-ly,  -ness. 
Touch  and  go,  a  very  narrow  escape,  a  very  brief  encounter. 
Touch'-needles,  used  by  assayers  of  gold  and  silver. 
Touch'-paper,  paper  impregnated  with  saltpetre. 
Touch'  -stone.  Touch'-  wood.  To  touch  on,  to  treaton  slightly. 
To  touch  at,  to  pass  a  place  without  stopping  at  it. 
To  touch  up,  to  improve  by  touches.    Touch-me-not. 
To  keep  touch,  to  be  faithful,  to  do  what  one  promises. 
Of  noble  touch  (Shakespeare),  of  genuine  worth. 
Fr.  touche,  v.  toucher;  Span,  tocar;  Ital.  tatto  ;  Lat.  tango. 
Tough,  tilf,  not  easily  broken  or  separated,  hard  to  bite,  hardy, 
difficult;    tough-ly,    tilf'-ly;     tough-ness,    tuf'-ness; 
tough.ish,  tuf'.ish  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  diminutive). 
Tough'-en,  tiif'.'n,  to  make  tough  (-en  converts  adj.  to  verbs); 

toughened,  tiif'nd;  toughen-  ing,  tuf"n.ing. 
(See  Thorough  for  a  full  account  of  -ouqh.) 
Old  English  toh,  tohlic,  tohlitt  toughly,  Mines  toughness, 
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Toupee,  too'. pa,  a  wig  for  a  part  of  the  head.    (French  toupet.) 
Tour,  too'r  (not  tow'.er),  an  excursion.    Tow'er,  a  high  building. 
Tour'.ist,  one  who  makes  an  excursion  for  pleasure. 
"Tour,"  FT.  tour.    "Tower,"  0.  Eng.  tor,  torr,  or  tur;  Lat.  turris. 
Tourmaline,  toor' .mci.Kn,  schorl,  a  mineral.    (Fr.  tourmaline.) 
A  corruption  of  tournamal,  the  name  given  to  it  in  Ceylon.    It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Ceylonese  loadstone. 

Tournament,    toor'.na.ment,  a  mock    fight  on  horsehack   for 

exhibiting  martial  prowess  and  skill  in  arms. 
Tourney,  toor'.neij,  to  perform  at  a  tournament,  a  tourna. 

ment;  tourneyed,  toor'.ned;  tourney-ing. 
Low  Lat.  tourneamentum ;  Fr.  lournoi;  Ital.  torneamenio. 
Tournure,  toor.nure',  the  contour,  the  general  style  (French). 
Tourniquet,  toor'.rii.ket,  a  surgical  bandage  (French). 

Tousa,  towz  ("  tow"  to  rhyme  with  now),  to  tease  wool ;  to  pull 
one  about,  to  rumple  one's  dress  or  toilet;  toused  (1  syl.), 
tous'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  tous-'er. 

Danish  tosse,  to  behave  like  a  fool ;  tosser,  foolish :  tosseri,  foolery. 
Tousle,  touz"l.    Tussle,  tuz''l. 

Tousle,  to  pull  one  about  so  as  to  disorder  the  toilet; 

tousled,  touz"ld;  tousling,  touz'ling ;  touz'ler. 
Tussle,  to  struggle;  tussled,  tuz''ld;  tuss'ling,  tuss'ler. 
Germ,  zausen,  to  touse  or  tousle.    (See  above,  Touse.) 
Tout  (to  rhyme  with  out),  to  ply  for  customers;  tout'-ed  (Rula 
xxxvi.),  tout'-ing,  tout'-er  (scout,  Italian  scoltare). 

Tuw  (to  rhyme  with  grow).     Tee,  to.    Two,  too.     Too.     To,  too. 
Tow,  the  coarser  part  of  flax,  and  hemp ;  to  drag  a  boat  or 
ship   by  a  rope;    towed,   towd;    tow'-ing.      Tow'-lina. 
Tow'-rope.     Tow'-path.     Tow'ing-hoat,  -lute, 
Tow'-age,  charge  for  towing,  act  of  towing. 

Old  Eng.  tow  or  tdw,  "tow";   teon,  past  teah,  past  part  togen,  to 
tug:  id,  a  toe;  twd,  "two";  to,  "to." 

Toward,  tijw"rd,  adj.     Towards,  tow''rdz  (not  to.wards'). 

Toward,   apt,   quick,   pliant,   as    a    very    toward    youth; 

tow'ard-ly ;  tow'ardli-ness,  docility,  aptness. 
Towards,  in  the  direction  of,  regarding,  near,  at  hand. 
In  the  Bible  toward  is  often  used  for  the  prep.,  but  towards  is  better. 
Old  English  toweard,  toweardes ;  toweardncs,  towardness. 

Towel,  tow'. el  (tow  to  rhyme  with  now),  a  cjoth  to  wipe  on. 
Tow'ell-ing,  cloth  for  towels.     (French  touaille.) 
The  Dutch  dwcele,   a  towel,  gives  the  Norfolk  word   "dwiling," 
dwi'-ling,  thick  house-flannel.    A  square  cut  for  use  is  a  dwile. 
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Tower,  toiv"r  (tow  to  rhyme  with  now,  not  with  grijw),  a  fortress, 
a  high  building  attached  to  a  house  or  church ;  if  it  is 
surmounted  with  a  pinnacle  it  is  called  a  spire  (1  syl.), 
to  rise  above,  to  soar;  towered,  tow"rd;  tow'er-ing, 
tow'er-y.  Tower  mustard.  Tour,  too'r,  an  excursion. 

"Tower,"  Old  English  tor,  torr,  twr,  or  Hire.  "Tour,"  French  tour. 
To  wit,  too  wit',  namely.  Do  you  to  wit,  make  you  to  know. 

Old  English  ic  do  eow  to  witanne,  I  do  you  to  wit. 

2  Cor.  -\dii.  1,  "We  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God,"  facimus  vos 
scire,  hence  videre  licet  or  videlicet,  namely. 

Town.     Cit'y.     Borough,  bur'rah,    Vill'age.     Ham'let. 

City,  a  large  collection  of  houses,  with  a  body  corporate,  a 
cathedral  or  see  of  a  bishop,  and  one  or  more  representa- 
tives in  parliament. 

Toicn,  a  large  collection  of  houses,  without  a  cathedral  or 

see  of  a  bishop.     Some  are  corporate,  and  some  (called 

market  towns)  have  a  market.     The  word  "  town  "  is  also 

used  for  a  city,  especially  in  compound- words  and  such 

•  phrases  as  I  am  going  to  town. 

Borough,  properly  a  walled  town.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
corporate,  but  it  must  be  represented  in  parliament  by 
one  or  more  members.  Towns  may  be  boroughs. 

Vil'lage,  a  manor  house  with  other  dwellings  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Hamlet,  a  small  village  or  suburb,  without  a  manor. 

Town-clerk,  -clark,  an  officer  who  keepa  the  records  of  a 
town  and  enters  official  proceedings. 

Town-council,  -koun'.sil,  a  board  elected  by  fellow  citizens 
to  manage  the  municipal  affairs  of  a  town. 

Town-cri'er,  a  bell-man  to  make  announcements  of  sales, 
&c.,  through  a  town. 

Town'-hall,  a  building  where  the  municipal  business  of  a 
town  is  carried  on. 

Town'-house,  a  house  in  a  town  as  opposed  to  a  country- 
house.     Town'-ship.     Towns-folk. 
Towns-man,  plu.  towns-men,  fern,  towns-woman,  plu. 
towns- women,  -wim'.en.     Town- talk,  the  subject  of 
general  conversation. 

Old  Eng.  tun,  an  inclosed  plot  of  ground,  a  dwelling,  many  dwellings 
inclosed  with  a  wall;  tun-mann,  tun-stipe  township. 

Toxico-,  tox'.i.ko-  (Greek  prefix),  poison  (toxikon,  poison). 

Toxico-logy,  tox'.i.kol".o.djy,  that  branch  of  medicine  which 
relates  to  poisons,  their  effects,  detection,  and  antidotes ; 
toxicological,     tox'.tko.lodg".i.kul ;       toxicological-ly ; 
toxicologist,  tox'.1.kol".o.djist,  one  skilled  in  toxicology. 
Greek  toxflco-[toxiliori]logos,  a  treatise  on  poisons. 
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Tox'o-  or  tox-  before  vowels  (Gk.  prefix),  a  bow  (toxon,  a  bow). 
Toxo-ceras,  tox.os'.e.ras,  a  genus  of  bow-shaped  shells. 

Gk.  toxo-[ioxon]keras,  [an  ammonite  with]  a  bow-shaped  horn. 
Tox-odon,  plu.  toxodons,  tox'.o.donz,  a  large  fossil  quadra- 
ped  with  the  two  outer  iucisors  curved  in  a  bow-shape. 

Gk.  toxo-[ioiLon]odous  gen.  odontos,  the  bow-toothed  animal. 
Toxo-philite,  tox.qff'.tlite,  an  amateur  archer. 

Gk.  toxo-[toi.oii]pMlSs,  a  lover  of  the  bow. 
Toy,  plu.  toys  (R.  xiii.),  a  plaything,  a  bauble,  to  trifle,  to  dally 

amorously;  toyed  (1  syl.),  toy'-ing,  toy-shop. 
"Toy,"  O.  E.  tawa,  (Dutch  tlii],  implements  of  any  kind,  hence  taw, 
a  marble.     "Toy"  (to  dally),  Dan.  tiive,  to  loiter  about,  to  dally. 

Trace  (1  syl.),  a  strap  by  which  horses,  &G.,  draw  vehicles,  a 
vestige,  to  delineate  by  the  aid  of  transparency;  traced 
(1  syl);  trac-ing,  trussing  (Rule  xix.);  trac-er,  tra'.ser; 
trace'-able  (-ce  and  -ge  retain  the  -e  before  -able); 
trace'able-ness,  trace'ably. 

Tracery,  plu.  traceries,  trd'.se.riz.    Tra'cing  paper. 
"Trace"  (to  delineate),  Fr.  trace,  v.  tracer.     "Traces"  (harness), 
Welsh  tres;  Fr.  trait;  Lat.  traho,  to  draw. 

Trachea,  plu.  trachere,  tra.kee'.ah,  plu.  tru.kee'.e,  the  windpipe. 
Trache'se,  the  air-tubes  in  the  body  of  insects.    Tracheal, 
trd.kee'.al  (not  tru'.ke.al). 

The  upper  extremity  is  the  larynx,  consisting  of  five  cartilages,  the 

uppermost  of  which  is  called  the  epiglottis  (a  sort  of  valve). 
Low  Lat.  tracMa;  Gk.  trachus  f.  tracheia,  rough,  the  rough  artery. 

Trachelopod,  tra.kee'.lo.pod.  one  of  the  trachelipoda. 

Trachelipoda  (a  blunder  for  trachelopoda),  tru.ke.Kp".o.dah, 

au  order  of  molluscs;  trachelipodous,  tra'.ke,lip".o.dus. 

Lamark's  name  for  those  molluscs  which  have  the  foot  attached  to 

the  neck.    Greek  tr&cMlfa  pous  gen.  pOdos,  neck-foot. 
Lamark  ought  to  have  observed  the  Greek  compound 

(not  r/sax^Xt-)  Setr/uiTijy,  before  he  made  his  compound. 
Tracheotomy,   trd'.ke.ot".o.my,  the    operation    of  cutting  an 
opening  into  the  windpipe. 

Trachitis,  tra.hl'.tis,  inflammation  of  the  windpipe. 
(Jivrk  tracheia  tem.no,  I  cut  the  windpipe.      "Trachitis,"  Greek 
trooh-[tracheia]  and  -His,  which  denotes  inflammation :  as  cardttia 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  peritonitis,  &c.,  &c. 

Track,  a  vestige.    Tract,  a  small  book. 

To  track,  to  follow  a  vestige ;  tracked,  tract ;  track'-ing. 
Track'-less,  track'less-ly,  track'less-ness. 
Track'-road  (a  blunder  for  tract-road),  a  towing  path. 
"Track,"  Italian  traccia,  a  vestige.    "Track-road"  is  a  "traction- 
road,"  from  Latin  traho  supine  tractum,  to  draw  or  drag. 
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Tract.    Tracked,  tract.    Track,  a  vestige  (see  p.  1345) 

Tract,  a  region,  a  short  pamphlet.     (Treatise,  an  extended 

disquisition.)   Tracts  for  the  times,  a  series  of  pamphlets 

on  what  has  since  been  called  puseyism,  from  Dr.  Pusey, 

one  of  its  expositors. 

Tractarian,  trali.tair'ri.an,  a  puseyite,  a  writer  of  one  of  the 

'•  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  or  "  Oxford  Tracts." 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  track  and  tract. 
"  Tract,"  Old  Eng.  traht,  Lat.  tractdre  to  treat  of,  to  handle,  tractus 
a  draught,  a  region.     "Track"  is  from  the  same  Latin  words, 
but  is  through  the  Italian  traccia  a  trace,  v.  tracciare,  and  the 
association  of  the  word  with  trace  will  help  to  fix  in  the  iniud 
that  there  is  no  final  -t. 

Tractable,  trak'.tu.b'l,  docile ;  trac'table-ness,  trac'tably. 

Tractability,  trak'.ta.bil".i.ty.  (Lat.  tractdbilis,  tractabilitas.) 
Tractile,  truli'M.    Ductile,  diik'.til.    Flexile,  Jlex'.il. 

Ductile  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  metals .  thus  plati- 
num is  very  ductile  and  a  wire  of  this  metal  may  be  drawn 
out  so  fine  that  thirty  thousand  wires  laid  side  by  side 
would  not  measure  an  inch. 

Tractile  is  applied  to  non-metallic  substances  as  India- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  other  substances  which  may  be 
drawn  out  into  fine  threads. 
Flexile  means  pliant,  easily  bent. 
Tractil'ity.     Tractabil'ity.     Ductil'ity.     Flexibility. 
Tractility,  the  quality  of  being  tractile  (see  above). 
Tractability,  the  quality  of  being  easily  managed. 
Ductility,  the  quality  of  being  ductile  (see  above). 
Flexibility,  the  quality  of  being  flexible  (see  above). 
Traction,  trak'.shun,  the  act  of  drawing,  tugging  or  pulling. 
Traction-engine,  a  locomotive  for  drawing  heavy  loads 
on  a  common  road.    Angle  of  traction,  ...of  draught. 
Tractive,  trak'.tiv.    Attractive,  at.trak'.tw. 

Tractive,  capable  of  pulling.     Attractive,  alluring. 
Lat.  traMre  supine  tractum  to  draw,  and  tractdre,  tractdbttis. 
Trade  (1  syl.)    Profession,  pro.fesh'.un.    Vocation.    Avocation. 
Trade,  commerce,  mechanical  or  mercantile  business. 
Profession,  a  business  neither  mechanical  nor  mercantile, 

as  that  of  ministers,  lawyers,  "  doctors,"  and  teachers. 
Vocation,  a  man's  regular  trade  or  profession. 
Avocation,  a  man's  subsidiary  employment  followed  for 
his  amusement  or  diversion. 
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To  trade,  trad'-ed  (R.  xxxvi .),  trad'-ing  (R.  xix.)  trad'-er. 
Trades'-man,  plu.  -men,  (fern )  trades'-woman,  phi. 

trades'-women,  -wim"n,  persons  engaged  in  trade. 
Trade'-mark,  a  sort  of  crest  adopted  by  a  manufacturer 

to  distinguish  his  goods  from  those  of  a  rival  house. 
Trade'-price,  the  price  (after  deducting  discount)  allowed 

by  wholesale  dealers  to  retailers. 
Trades'-people,  -pee'. pi,  shopkeepers.    Merchants,  q.v. 
Trade'  sale,  a  sale  of  books  by  publishers  to  the  trade  ou 

certain  days  at  reduced  prices. 
Trades-union,  trildz  u'.rii.un.  a  combination  among  work- 

men  to  adjust  the  ratio  between  profits  and  wages. 
Trade'-winds,   winds  which  blow  in  a  nearly  uniform 
track  or  tread.     In  the  Northern  hemisphere  from  the 
north-east,  in  the  Southern  from  the  smith-east. 
(This  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  trade  (commerce). 

It  is  the  Ang.-Sax.  tredde-wind,  wind  of  a  fixed  beat ) 
Spanish  trato,  v.  tratar  to  traffic,  tratillo  a  peddling  trade ;  Italian 
trattare,  to  handle  :  Latin  tractdre,  to  handle,  to  manage. 

Tradition,  tra.dish'.un.    Legend,  ledg"nd. 

Tradition,  the  transmission  of  opinions,  dogmas,  practices, 
rites,  and  customs  by  word  of  mouth  from  father  to  son, 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Legend,  the  transmission  of  historical  exploits  by  word  of 

mouth  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  collection  of  traditions  and  legends    like  the  collection  of 

common  laws,  does  not  alter  the  case,  it  merely  perpetuates 

what  the  collector  learnt  from  hearsay. 

Tradition-al,  tra.dishfMn.al;  traditional-ly. 
Traditionary,  tra.disli'Mn.u.ry ;  traditionari-ly  (Rule  xi.) 
Latin  tradltio,  y.  trade  (i.e.,  trans  do,  to  give  or  hand  over). 
"  Legend,"  Latin  legenda,  things  to  be  read,  originally  applied  to  tho 
records  of  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs,  portions  of  which  were 
read  at  meal  times  in  monasteries. 

Traduce,    tra.dilse',  to    misrepresent    a    person,   to    defame; 

traduced'  (9  syl.);  traduc-ing,  tra.du'-sinff  (Rule  xix.); 

tradu'cing-ly ;  traduc-er,  tra.du.scr;  tradu'cent,  -sent. 

Traduction,  tra.duk' .shun,  slander ;  traductive,  tra.duk'. tw. 

Latin  trdductio,  traduco  supine  trdductum  to  defame  (trans  duco  to 

convey  across,  by  metaphor  to  transfer  (or  change)  one's  actions 

and  words  from  their  original  complexion  to  another  meaning). 

Traffic,  truf'.fik,  trade,  passage  to  and  fro,  to  barter,  to  higgle; 

trafficked,  traf.fikd ;  traf'fick-ing,  traf  fick-er. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  we  had  dropped  the  c  instead  of  the 
-fc  in  "traffic,"  then  all  would  have  gone  right :  traffik,  trajfiked, 
traffiking,  traffiker.    The  Latin  and  French  c  is  the  greatest  pest 
we  have  in  the  language. 
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Tragacanth,  trag'ga.kanth  (not  tradg'.a.kanth),  goat's  thorn. 

Greek  traga  kantha  (tragos  akantha,  goat's  thorn). 
Tragedy,  plu.  tragedies,  trady'.e,dlz,  a  drama  with  a  fatal  issue. 
Comedy,  kom'.e.dy,  a  drama  with  a  happy  issue. 
Tragedian;  tra.dje'  di.an,  on  actor  or  writer  of  tragedies. 
Tragedienne  (Fr ),  tra.dje'. di.enn',  an  actress  of  tragedy. 
Tragic,    tradg'.ik;     tragical,     trudg' '.tkal ;     tragical-ly, 
tragical-ness.     Tragi-com'edy,  tradg'.i  ..,  a  mixture  of 
tragic  and  comic  scenes  with  a  happy  issue. 
Tragi-comic,  tradg'.i-kom".ik;  tragi-comical,  -comically. 
All    these    words    are    ill-spelt;     "Tragedy"   should    be    trayody, 
"tragedian"  should  be  tragedian,  &c.    The  blunder  is  from  the 
French  tragidie,  tragidien,  where  6  represents  «  of  the  Latin 
traycedia,  and  the  Latin  ce  represents  the  Greek  (p  in  tragodia 
(tragos  6de,  the  goat-ode,  a  goat  being  the  prize  given  to  the  winner). 
Trail,  the  track  followed  by  huntsmen,  the  scent  left  by  an 
animal  pursued,  anything  drawn  at  length,  to  trail  along; 
trailed  (1  syl.),  trail'-ing.  trail'-er.    (Welsh  rhel,  rhelyio) 
Train,  a  retinue,  a  part  of  the  dress  which  trails  behind,  a  series, 
a  number  of  carriages  or  trucks  attached  to  a  locomotive, 
a  line  of  powder  communicating  with  a  mine  for  explosive 
purposes,  to  educate,  to  habituate  a  tree  to  a  certain 
manner  of  growth ;  trained  (1  syl.).  train  .ing   train'-er, 
train'-able.     To  train  up,  to  educate 
Train  of  artillery,  a  number  of  large  guns  mortars,  &c. 
Train'-band,  a  band  or  company  of  militia. 

The  train-band  of  -'John  Gilpin"  notoriety  was  a  company  of 

volunteer  artillery  who  practised  in  Moorflelds. 
Train'-bearer    -lair'  er,  one  who  holds  up  the  train  of  a 

distinguished  person.    Train-oil,  blubber  oil. 
Fr.  train,  v  trainer;  Ital.  tranare  (Lat.  trans  nare,  to  float  over). 
"Train-oil,"  German  thr&ne,  v.  thriinen  to  run  with  drops. 

Trait,  tray.    Tray.    Trey  tray.    Treat,  treet. 

Trait,  a  feature,  a  peculiarity,  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic.   (French  trait;  Latin  traho,  to  draw.) 
Tray,  a  waiter,  a  board  for  domestic  uses.     (Old  Eng.  troy.) 
Trey,  the  three  of  cards  or  dice.   (0.  E.  thryce  or  thrjj,  three.) 
Treat,  an  entertainment,  to  manage.     (Latin  tractare.) 
Traitor,  fem.  traitress   (not  traitoress),  trd'.tor,  trd'.tress,  one 
guilty  of  treason,  one  who  betrays  his  trust,-  traitorous. 
traf.  to.riis ;  trai'torous-ly,  trai'torous-ness. 
Treason,  tree'.zn;  treason-ous,  -zn.us;  treason-able,  -ably. 
Lat.  tra[dt]tor  (trddo,  to  betray);  Fr.  traitre,   traUresse,   trahison. 
The  change  of  vowels  in  this  set  of  words  answers  no  good  end, 
but  misleads  and  adds  to  our  spelling  obstacles. 
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Traject,  tra.djckt',  to  cast  through ;  traject'-ed,  traject'-ing. 
Trajection,   tra.djek'.shun.     Trajectory,  plu.  trajectories, 
tra.djek'. to.ru.    (Lat.  trajectio,  v.  trajicio,  sup.  trajectum.) 
Trans  jtcio[jacio],  to  cast  across,  to  strike  through. 
Tram,  a  coal-wagon,  one  of  the  rails  of  a  tram-way;  tram'-way, 

a  road  with  wooden  or  iron  rails. 

A  contraction  of  Outram,  so  called  from  Benjamin  Outram  who  (in 
1800)  used  stone  sleepers  at  Little  Eton,  in  Derbyshire,  instead  of 
timber,  to  support  the  ends  of  rails  at  their  junctions. 

Trammel  (a  blunder  for  tramail),  trum'.mel,  an  impediment,  to 
hamper,  to  shackle ;  tram'melled  (2  syl.),  tram'mell-ing. 

(Of  the  55  or  56  words  in  -el,  with  the  accent  not  on  the  last  syl.,  49 
double  the  I  when  an  affix  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added.  Of 
the  exceptions,  only  2  preserve  the  single  I  throughout,  viz.  angel 
and  parallel.) 

Fr.  tramail,  a  drag-net ;  Lat.  traho  mdcAlis,  to  allure  [fish]  by  spots 
or  pieces  of  bright  cloth  attached  to  the  nets. 

Tramontane,  tram'.on.tane,  the  north-wind  is  so  called  in  Italy ; 
the  Italians  also  apply  the  word  to  German,  French,  and 
other  artists  born  north  of  the  Alps.  Ultramontane, 
ul'.tra.mon".tane,  overstrained  Eoman  Catholic  notions. 
Ital.  tramontana  (Lat.  trans  monies,  across  the  mountains,  i.e.  tho 
Alps),  ultra-montane  (Lat.  ultra  monies,  the  other-side-of ). 

Trance  (ought  to  be  transe,  1  syl.),  a  sort  of  swoon  in  which  the 

mind  sees  visions;  tranced  (1  syl.),  being  in  a  trance. 
Entrance'  (2  syl.),  to  ravish  with  delight ;  entranced'  (2  syl.) ; 

entranc-ing,  en.tran' .sing  (Rule  xix.);  entrance'-ment. 
We  have  only  5  words  in  -nse,  but  nearly  500  in  -nee  most  of  which 
would  be  far  better  with  s  than  c.     Those  in  -nse  are  condense, 
immense,  the  compounds  of  -pense,  sense,  and  tense. 

Tranquil,  trun'.kwil,  quiet,  peaceful;  tran'quil-ly. 

Tranquill-ity,  trun.kwil'.li.ty,  freedom  from  disturbance. 
Tranquillise    (Rule    xxxi.),   tran'.kwil.ize ;    tranquillised, 
tran'.kwil.lzed;  tranquillis-ing(R.xix.),  tran'.kwtl.l.ziny; 
tranquillis-er,  tran'.kwU.i.zer. 

("Tranquil"  would  be  far  better  with  single  I  throughout,  unless 
words  in  I  are  made  an  exception  to  Rule  iii.,  in  which  case  the 
double  I  should  be  preserved  throughout. ) 
Latin  tranquill[us],  tranquillUas  ;  French  tranquille. ' 

Trans-,  trunz-  (Latin  prefix),  across,  over,  through,  beyond. 

(Before  -s,  the  "s"  of  trans  is  absorbed  and  lost.) 
Trans-act',  to   carry  through,  to   complete,  to  perform  ; 

transact'.ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  transact'-ing,  transact'-or. 
Transaction,  tranz.uk'. shun,  a  proceeding,  a  matter. 

Lat.  transactio,  transactor,  transactum  (trans  ago,  to  transact). 
Trans-alpine,  tranzM'.pln,  lying  beyond  the  Alps. 
Cis-alpine,  south  of  the  Alps  in  regard  to  Eome. 
Latin  trantalpinut,  cisalpmus  (cis-,  on  this  side  of). 
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Trans-atlantic,  tranz.at.lan'.fik,  lying  beyond  the  Atlantic, 

across  the  Atlantic,  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Tran-scend,  tran.send',  to   surpass,  to   surmount;    tran- 
ecend'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  transcend'-ing,  transcend'-ent, 
transcend'ent.ly,  transcen'dence,  transcen'dency. 
Transcendental,   trun'.s5n.dcn".tal,   metaphysical,    that 
which  exceeds  human  experience  but  not  the  power  of 
human  thought ;  transcenden'tal-ly. 
Transcenden'tal-ism,  transcenden'tal-ist. 

Lat.  transcendentia,  transcendo  (trans  scando,  to  climb  beyond). 
(The  -s  of  "  trans"  is  absorbed  in  the  verb  -scend.) 

Tran-scribe,  tran.skribe' ,  to  write  a  copy,  to  copy;  tran- 
scribed' (2  syl.),  transcrlb'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  transcrlb'-er. 
Transcription,  tran.skrip'.shun.    Trans'cript. 
Transcriptive,  trun.slmp'.tiv ;  transcrip'tive-ly. 

Latin  transcriptio,  transcriptus  (trans  scribo,  to  transcribe). 

(The  -s  of  "trans"  is  absorbed  in  the  verb  -scribe.') 

Tran'-sept,  one  of  the  arms  of  a  cruciform  church. 
Latin  trans  septum,  across  the  inclosure  or  fold. 
(The  -s  of  "  trans  "  is  absorbed  in  the  word  -sept.) 

Trans-fer,  (noun)  trans'. fer,  (verb)  transfer'  (Rule  1.) 

The  six  verbs  in  -fer  (as  confer,  defer,  infer,  prefer,  refer,  and 
transfer)  double  the  final  -r  when  -er,  -est,  -ed,  -ing  are  added, 
but  not  with  -ance,  -ant,  -able,  -ably,  -ability,  -ableness,  -ent, 
-ence,  -ently,  -ency,  -ee,  -Me,  -ibly,  -ibleness,  -ibility,  &c. :  as 
Transferred,    trunz.ferd';    transferr'-er,   transferr'-est, 
transferr'-ing,  but  transfer'-able,  transfer'abil'lty. 
(Ought  to  be  transferible,  transferibility.) 
Transfer-  ee,  tranz'.fer  ree";  trans'fer-encs. 
Trans'fer.book,  trans-'fer-paper. 

Latin  transferens  gen.  transfcrentis  ;  trans  fero,  to  transfer. 
As  usual,  we  get  the  wrong  conj.,  transferable,  from  the  French. 
The  whole  of  the  spelling  of  this  group  of  words  needs  entire 
reform.     The  double  r  should  be  carried  throughout,  and  the 
affixes  -able  and  -ability  should  be  -ible  and  -ibility. 
Trans-figure,  tranz.fig'.er,  to  change  the  outward  form; 
transfig'ured  (3  syl.),  transfig'ur-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Transfiguration,  tranz.fig'gur  ra".slmn. 

Latin  transfigure,  transfiguratio  (trans  figtiro,  to  transfigure). 
Trans-fix',  to  pierce  through;  transfixed  (participial  adj.), 
transfixt,  transfix'-ing ;  transfixion,  trans.flk'.shun. 

Lat.  transfixus,  v.  transflgo  sup.  trawfixum,  to  pierce  through. 
Trans-form',  to  change  the  shape  or  substance;    trans- 
formed' (2  syl.),  transform'-ing,  transform'-er. 
Transformation,  tranz'. for. may". shun;  transfor'mative. 
Trans-fuse,  tranz.fuze',  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another, 
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to  transfer;  transfused'  (2  syl.);  transfns-ing  (R.  xix.), 
tram. fu'. zing ;  transfus-ible,  tranz.fu'.zi.b'l. 
Transfusion,  tram.fu'.zhun;  transfus-er,  tranz.fu' .zcr. 

Latin  tranxfusio,  transfusor,  transfwsum  (trans  fundo). 
Trans-gress',  to  violate,  to  intrude,  to  pass  the  due  limits; 
transgressed'  (2  syl.),  transgress'-ing,  transgress'-or. 
Transgression,  tranz.gr  esh'.un;  transgres'sion-al ;  trans- 

gressive,  trans. gres'.sw  ;  transgress'ive.ly. 

Lat.  transgressio,  transgressus,  transgressor,  transgrtdior  (trans 
gradior,  to  step  over;  gradus,  a  step). 

Trans-ient,    trnnz'.i.ent,   evanescent,    of   short    duration ; 
trans'ient-ly,  trans'ient-ness. 

Latin  transient  gen.  transientis,  trans-eo  to  go  over  or  by. 
Trans-it,  trun'.zit,  the  passing  of  one  heavenly  body  over 
the  disc  of  another,  conveyance. 

Transition,  tran.slzh' .un,  change;  (in  Music)  passing 
from  one  key  to  another;  (in  Gcol.)  the  intervening 
state  between  two  others;  transition-al;  transitionary, 
trun.sizli?.un.a.ry,  intervening. 

Transitive,  tranz'.l.tw ;  transitive-ly,  transitive-ness. 
Transition  rocks  or  strata,  strd'.tah,  the  metamorphio 

rocks  or  strata. 

Transitory,  trari '.zi.to.ry ;  tran'sitori-ly  (Rule  xi.) ; 
transi tori-ness,  tr$ri.zl.to.ri,nesx. 

Lat.  transltio,  transitorius,  transltus,  transit  (trans  to  to  go  across). 
Trans-late'  (2  syl.),  to  construe,  to   transfer,  to  remove; 
translat'-ed(Il.xxxvi.),t?-an.z.Za'.t«Z;  translat-ing(R.xix.), 
translat'-or  (11.  xxxvii.);  translat-able,  tranz.lay'.ta.Ul. 
Translation,  tranz.lay'.shun ;  translative,  tram. lay'. tlv  ; 
translatory,  tranz.lay'.to.ry. 
Latin  iranslatio,  translatlvus,  translator,  trans-fero. 
Trans-lucent,   tranz.lu' .sent,    semi-transparent;     translu'- 
cent-ly;    transi ucence,  tranz.lu'. sense ;    translu'cency ; 
translucid,  tranz.lu'. sul,  partly  transparent. 

Latin  translucldus,  translucent  gen.  translucentls,  translticco. 
Trans-marine,  tranz'.ma.recn",  beyond  the  seas. 

Latin  transmarlmia  (trans  mare,  beyond  the  sea). 
Trans-migrate,  tranz'.mi.grute,  to  emigrate,  to  pass  from 
one  body  into  another;   trans'migrat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.); 
transmigrat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  tranz'.ml.gra.ting. 
Transmigration,  tranz'. mi. gray". shun.     Transmigration 
of  souls,  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  man  after  death 
into  another  animal  body ;  transmi'gratory. 
Words  ending  in  -ory  or  -ary  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syl. 

(prefixes  being  omitted),  as  [trans]mi'gratory. 
Latin  trantmigrdtw,  transmignlre  (trans  meo,  to  pass  over). 
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Trans-mit',  to  send  from  one  person  or  place  to  another ; 
transmitt'-ed  (Eule  xxxvi.),  transmitt'-ing  (Rule  iii.), 
transmitt'-er.     Transmitt'-ible.     Transmitt'-al. 
Transmiss'-ible ;  transmissibility,  -mis'si.lil".tty. 
Transmission,  tranz.mish'.un;  transmissive,  trans. mis'. siv. 

Latin  transmissio,  transmitto  supine  -missum  (trans  mitto). 
Trans-mute'  (2  syl.),  to  change  from  one  substance  into 
another,   to    transform;     transmiit'-ed   (Rule    xxxvi.); 
transmut-ing  (Rule  xix.),  tranz.mu' '.ting ;  transrnut'-able, 
transmutable-ness ;  transmutability,  -mu'.ta.bil".i.ty. 
Transmutation,  tranz' '.mu.tay" '.shun ;  transmut'-er. 

Latin  transmutdtio,  transmutare  (trans  muto,  to  transmute). 
Tran-som,  tran'.sum,  a  piece  of  timber  going  across  a  ship's 
sternpost  to  strengthen  the  afterpart  and  give  it  form,  a 
cross-bar  in  a  window,  the  vane  of  a  cross-staff. 
Transom-knees,  -necz,  knees  bolted  to  the  transoms  ami 

after-timbers  of  a  ship. 

Latin  trans  sumo,  to  take  across.  The  Latin  transenna  is  tha 
transom  of  a  door  or  window  (from  trans  eo,  to  go  across). 

(The  -s  of  "  trans"  is  absorbed  in  the  word  -soin.) 

Trans-parency,  plu.  transparencies   (Rule  xliv.),   tranz.- 
pair'ren.siz,  a  picture  painted  on  a  material  which  admits 
light  to  pass  through  and  bring  out  the  colours  distinctly. 
Transparent,    tranz.pair'rent ;     transparent-ly,    trans- 
parent-ness ;  transparence,  tranz.pair'rense. 
Lat.  transparens  gen.  transpdrentis,  transpareo  to  appear  through. 
Trans-pierce,  tranz.pe'rse' ',  to  pierce  through,  to  wound  ; 
transpierced'  (2  syl.),  transpierc'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Latin  trans  per  cis  eo,  to  go  through  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Tran-spire'  (2  syl.),  to  emit  through  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
to  breathe,  to  die,  to  get  known;    transpired'  (2  syl.); 
transpir-ing  (Rule  xix.),  tranz. pire'ring  ;  transpi'rable. 
Transpiration,  tranz'. pi.r  ay". shun.    Perspiration. 

Transpiration,  the   diffusion    of   liquids    or  vapours 

through  a  capillary  tube,  cutaneous  exhalation. 
Perspiration,  water  exuded  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  from  great  bodily  exertion  or  the  effects  of  heat. 
Lat.  transpirdtio,  tro.ns  spirdre  to  breathe  through  [the  pores]. 
(The  -s  of  "  trans"  is  absorbed  in  the  verb  -spire.) 

Trans-plant',  to  remove  and  plant  in  another  place; 
transplant'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  transplant'- ing,  transplant'-er. 
Transplantation,  tranz'. plun.tay". shun. 

A  hybrid.  Transplant  and  transship  are  the  only  words  out  of 
the  33  beginning  with  trans-  which  are  not  Latin.  "  Trans- 
plant" is  Lat.  trans-,  and  0.  Eng.  plantiian],  p.  -ode,  p.p.  -od. 
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Tran-splendent,    trun.splen'.dcnt,    brilliant    as    possible ; 
transplendence,  tranrspleri '.dense ;  transplen'dency. 

Lat.  trans  splendens  gen  splendentis  (trails,  splendeo  to  shine). 
Trans-port,  (noun)  trans'. port,  (verb)  trans.port'  (Rule  1.) 
Trans'port,  a  ship  employed  in  conveying  stores,  rapture, 

ecstasy,  a  violent  manifestation  of  rage. 
Transport',  to  banish,  to  send  or  carry  into  exile,  to 
remove  from  one  place  to  another,  to  ravish  with 
delight,   transport'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  transport'-ing, 
transport'ing-ly,  transport'-er,  transport'-able. 
Transportation ,  tranz'.por.tay" ,shun. 
Latin  transportatio,  transportdre  supine  -portatum  (trans  porto, 
to  carry  across).     "  Transportation"  is  not  French. 

Trans-pose,  tranz.poze',  to  change  the  order  of  [things]; 
(in  Alg  )  to  change  a  term  from  one  side  of  an  equation 
to  the  other  by  changing  its  sign ;  (in  Music)  to  change 
the  key;    (in  Gram-)  to  change  the  order  of  words  or 
letters  (contracted  into  trs.);  transposed  (2  syl.),  trans- 
pos-ing,  tranz.po'  zing  (Rulexix.)i  transpos-er,  -po'.zer. 
Transposition,      tranz' ,po.zish"  .un  ;       transposition- al ; 
transpositive,  tranz.poz'.l.tw ;  transpos'itive-ly. 
Latin  transpdsitio,  transpono  sup.  transpdsttum  (trans  pono). 
Trans'-ship,  to  convey  from  one  ship  to  another;   trana- 
Bhip'-nient,  transfer  of  goods  from  one  ship  to  another. 
A  hybrid.    Lat.  trans,  Ang.-Sax.  scip.    This  word,  and  the  hybrid 
transplant  (q.v  ),  are  the  only  two  words  beginning  with  trans- 
which  are  not  Latin. 

Tran-substantiate,  trun', sub. stun". sliS. ate,  to   change   the 
nature  of  a  substance ;  transubstan'tiat-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
transubstan'tiat-ing  (Rule  xix.) ;  transubstantial,  -shuL 
Transubstantiation,  trun'  sub. stun'. she. a". shun,  the  dog- 
ma that  the  bread  and  wine   after  consecration  are 
transmuted  into  the  true  and  very  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
(the  second  person  of  the  Trinity). 

Consubstantiation  is  the  dogma  that  the  elements  remain 
bread  and  wine,  but  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  mystic- 
ally superadded  to  them. 

Fr  transsubstantier,  transsubstantiation ;  Ital.  transusfanziare, 
transustanziazione :  Lat.  trans  substantia,  a  transfer  of  one 
substance  into  another  substance. 

(The  -s  of  "  trans"  is  absorbed  in  the  "sub"  of  substantia.) 
Tran-siide'  (2  syl.),  to  ooze  through  the  pores  of  the  skin; 
transxid'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  transud'-ing. 
Transudation,  trun' '.su.day" '.sh&n  ;  transu'datory. 

Lat.  trans  sudo,  to  sweat  through ;  Fr.  transsuder,  transsudation. 
(The  -s  of  "  trans"  is  absorbed  in  the  verb  sudo.) 
Trans-verse'  (2  syl.),  across,  running  in  a  cross  direction  j 
transverse'  ly,  transver'sal.    (Latin  transversus.) 
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Trap,  an  engine  for  catching  vermin,  &c.,  a  device  for  taking 
someone  unawares,  a  contrirance  in  drains  to  prevent 
the  return  of  effluvia,  a  game  and  the  instruments  used 
in  it,  auy  sort  of  private  carrriage  (such  as  a  phaeton, 
dog-cart,  sulky,  and  so  on,  but  not  a  gentleman's  close 
carriage),  any  igneous  rock  of  the  first  and  second 
geological  periods,  to  catch  in  a  trap ;  trapped,  trapt 
(Rule  i.),  trapp'-ing.  Trap'-door  Trap'-stair.  Traps, 
luggage,  clothes,  any  packages  carried  about  with  one. 

Trappean,  trup'.pe.an,  pertaining  to  trap  rocks. 
Trapp-ous,  trap'.pifs,  containing  trap,  trap-like. 
Trapp'-y,  resembling  trap,  composed  of  trap. 
Entrap'  to  catch  in  a  trap ;  -trapped,  -trapt';  .trapp-ing. 

Old  Eng.  trappe  or  treppe,  v.  trcpplan],  past  trepte,  past  part,  trept. 
"Traps"  ("trappings,"  luggage),  Spanish  trapaso,  traperia. 
"  Trap  "  (rock),  Dan.  trappe,  a  stair.    These  rocks  are  so  called  because 
they  often  occur  in  huge  masses  rising  like  stairs. 

Trapan,  tra.pan',  to  catch  by  artifice     Trepans  to  perforate  the' 

skull  and  take  out  what  oppresses  the  brain. 
"  Trapan,'  O.  Eng  trepp[an]  to  entrap,  past  treppte,  p.  part,  treppt. 
"Trepan,"  Fr  trepan;  Gk.  trupanon  a  gimlet,  trupa  a  hole 

Trapezium,  plu  trapeziums  or  trapezia,  tra.pe.e' zium,  plu. 
tra.pee' .zi.ilmz  or  tra.pee' '.zl.ali.  *  plane  figure  containing 
four  straight  Hues  no  two  of  which  are  parallel,  one  of  the 
small  bones  of  the  wrist ,  trape'zius,  a  muscle  in  the  neck. 

Trapeze,  tra.pecz',  a  swing  (the  two  ropes  the  bai,  and  the 
ceiling  make  the  four  straight  lines). 

Trapezoid  trap'  e.zoid.  plu.  trapezoides,  trap'  e.?,o''  decz,  a 
plain  figure  contained  by  foiu  straight  lines  only  two  of 
which  are  parallel ,  trapezoidal,  trup'.e.zoi"*dal. 

(In  French,  the  trapfize  [trapezium]  is  our  "trapezoid,  and  the 
trapezo'ide  is  our  "  trapezium."  "Trapeze"  une  quadrilaterc  dont 
deux  cdtes  seulement  sont  paralKles.  "  TrapJzo'tde"  utie  quadri- 
latere  dont  tous  Us  cdtds  sont  obliques  entre  euxj 

Trapezohedron,  tr<7p'.e.zo  tied"  ran,  a  solid  figure  bounded 
by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar  trapeziums 

("Trapezohedron."  Johnson,  Chalmers,  Sheridan,  and  "Walker  omit 
the  h,  the  introduction  of  it  is  a  retrograde  movement.) 

Lat  trapezium;  Gk.  trap&zion.  "Trapezoid,'  Gk.  trape'zion  eidos, 
trapezium-like.  "  Trapezohedron,"  trape'zion  hedra  (see  R.  Ixx.) 

Trap'pings,  ornamental  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  housings. 

Spanish  trapdzo  a  large  rag,  traperia  a  mart  for  all  sorts  of  finery, 
trapero  dealing  in  frippery,  trapo  bunting,  &c. 

Trash,  rubbish,  worthless  matter;  trash'-y,  worthless,  rubbishy. 
German  dmse,  ore  decayed  by  the  weather ;  Old  English  dros. 
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Travail,  trav"l.    Trav'el  (see  below). 

Travail,    labour    with    pain,    throes,    to    suffer    throes; 

travailed,  triiv"ld;  travail-ing,  truv"l.ing. 
Fr.  travail,  v.  travailler.  "Mot  que  Ton  derive,  par  metaphore,  de 
travail  dans  le  sens  de  machine  de  force  qui  sert  3,  contenir  lea 
chevaux  vicieux."  (In  Medicine)  "la  succession  de  phfinom&nes 
violents  et  douloureux  dont  1'ensemble  caract6rise  la  fonction  da 
1'accouchement."  The  machine  referred  to  is  called  a  trave,  a 
wooden  frame  for  confining  an  unruly  horse  while  it  is  being  shod. 

Travel,  truv"l.     Travail,  trav"  I  (see  above). 

Travel,  to  journey.  Travels,  journeyings;  travelled,  trav"ld; 
trav'ell-ing  (R.  iii.),  trav'ell-er.     Travel-stained,  -staind. 
Fr.  travail,  v.  travailler;  Dan.  trave  to  trot,  travle  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
Traverse,  truv'.erse,  to  wander  over,  to  journey  over;  (in  Laiv) 
to  deny  what  has  been  advanced  by  an  opposite  party ; 
(in  Fence)  to  turn  as  on  a  pivot;    trav'ersed  (2  syl.); 
travers-ing,   trav'  er.sing  (Rule  xix.);    trav'ers-er,  one 
who  opposes  a  plea  in  law ;  trav'ers-able. 
Trav'erse  table,  a  platform  which  moves  laterally  on  wheels 

for  the  convenience  of  shifting  carriages. 
Fr.  travers,  traverse,  v.  traverser;  Lat.  transversus  across,  v.  transverso. 
Travesty,  plu.  travesties,  -tw.    Parody,  pin.  parodies,  -dlz. 
Travesty  [truv'.es.ty],  a  burlesque  rendering  of  a  subject 

treated  by  another  in  a  serious  style. 

Parody  [pu/ro.djji],  an  imitation  (serious  or  ludicrous)  of 
some  popular  literary  production  (generally  in  verse). 
"Kejected  addresses"  are  parodies  of  popular  authors  living  at 

the  time  of  their  publication. 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  represented  as  broad  farces  are  travesties. 

The  most  noted  travesty  is  G.  Battista  Lalli's  Virgil,  in  Ital. 
To  travesty,   travesties,  trav' es.tiz;   travestied,  -es.tcd; 

trav'esty-ing.     (French  travesti,  v.  travestir.) 
Trawl,  fishing  with  a  drag  net ;  trawl'-ing,  -er.    (Lat.  tragula.) 
Tray     Trey.     Trait  (all  tray). 

Tray,  a  metal  or  papier-mache  board  for  handing  glasses, 
holding   tea   and    coffee  paraphernalia,   and    for  other 
domestic  uses.     If  very  small  and  not  silver  or  plated  it 
is  a  Voider,  if  plated  or  silver  it  is  a  Sal'ver.     If  for 
holding  bread  or  used  as  a  plate  it  is  a  Trench'er.     If 
made  of  wood  and  jointed  it  is  a  Butler's  tray. 
Trey,  the  three  of  cards  or  dice.     (Old  Eng.  ihrya  or  tlinj.) 
Trait,  a  feature  or  characteristic.     (Fr.  trait;  Lat.  traho.) 
"Tray,"  Old  Eng.  trog,  a  trough  ;  Dan.  trug ;  Swed.  trag. 
Treachery,  plu  treacheries,  trech'.c.riz.    Treason,  tree'.zn. 
Treachery,  betrayal  of  trust,  perfidy,  deception. 
Treason,  leze-majesty,  violation  of  allegiance,  disloyalty. 
Treacherous,  trech'.c.rns;  treacherous-ly,  treacherous-ness. 
"Treachery,"  Fr.  trichcrie,  trickery.    "  Treason,"  Fr.  trahison. 
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Treacle,  tree'.kL    Molasses,  mo.lus'.sez.    Syrup  sir'rup. 
Treacle,  drainings  from  the  sugar-refiner's  moulds. 
Molasses,  the  drainings  of  crude  sugar. 
Syrup.,  a  medicated  solution  of  sugar. 

"  Treacle"  means  strictly  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  a  wild  beast, 
Gk.  [pharmaka]  tMriaka  (from  ther,  a  wild  beast) ;  O.  E.  tijriacn. 

"Molasses,"  Port,  melasses,  Gk.  meli  It  is  darker  than  treacle  and 
has  a  burnt  flavour  It  should  be  spelt  me-  not  mo-lasses. 

"Syrup,"  Low  Lat.  syrupus;  Gk  surias  opos,  the  Syrian  juice. 

Tread,  tred,  a  step,  pressure  with  the  foot,  to  step,  to  walk 

To  tread,  (past)  trod,  (p.  p.)  trodden,  trod''n ,  tread-ing, 
tred'. ing;  tread-er,  tred'.er.  Tread'-mill,  Treadle,  tred"L 
Old  Eng.  tred  or  tredde;  v.  tred[an],  past  treed,  past  part,  treden. 
Both  our  spelling  and  conjugation  of  this  verb  are  corrupt.    There  is 
no  justification  for  the  interpolated  a,  which  does  not  even  repre- 
sent an  accent,  and  "  trodden"  is  a  blunder  for  tred  or  treden. 

Treason,  tree'.zn,  leze-majesty,  an  offence  against  the  duty  of 

allegiance;  treason-able,  treasonable -ness,  treasonably, 

Misprision  of  treason,  mls.prizh'.un...,  concealment  of  treason, 

Traitor,  tra'.tr,  one  guilty  of  treason;  traitor-ous,  -to.ma ; 

traitorous-ly,  traitorous-ness:     Traitress,  trd'.tress. 
Treacherous,  trech'  e.rtls     Treachery  (q.v.) 

'   It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  vowels  have  not  been  preserved 

in  treason  and  traitor;  Fr.  trahison,  iraitre;  Lat.  trddttor,  a  traitor. 

The  term  High  treason  is  now  abolished,  because  petty  treason  is 

regarded  as  murder      "  Petty  treason "  used  to  be  the  treason  of 

an  apprentice  or  workman  against  his  master  by  conspiring  his 

.  death,  and  "  high  treason"  was  conspiring  against  the  crown. 

Treasure;  trezh"r   anything  highly  valued,  hoarded  wealth,  to 
1   ':     "hoard  up,  to  value  highly,  to  keep  as  a  valued  article  ; 
treasured  (2  syl);  treasur-ing  (Rule_xix.),  trezh"r.ing ; 
''       treas'ur-er,  treasurer-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 

Treasury,  plu.  treasuries,  trezh"r  iz.    Treasure-house. 
Treasure-trove,  coin  or  bullion  found  buried  in  the  earth 
without  an  owner.      (This  "treasure"   belongs  to   the 
crown  and  not  to  the  finder,) 

Treasury  benches,  the  seats  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
speaker  occupied  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the 
ministerial  party. 

i  So  called  because  the  prime  minister  is  the  first  lord  of  the 

treasury.    If  a  peer,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  who  has 
the  management  of  the  revenue  leads  the  house  of  commons 

Treasury  bond,  a  species  of  exchequer-bill. 
Treasury-warrant,  a  legal  official  notice  issued  by  the  lords 

of  the  treasury  for  the  information  of  the  public. 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  ministers  of  state  who  have  the 
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control  of  the  public  revenue.     The  prime  minister  is 
first  lord.    (At  present  the  hoard  consists  of  five  "  lords.") 
Old  Eng   tresor  (Sax.  Chron.  1137);  Lat.  thesaurus,  thesaurdrlum ; 
Gk.  tMsaurds;   Heb.  thazer;  Fr.  tresor,  tresor erie,  tresori&re. 

Treat,  treet,  an  entertainment,  something  to  give  pleasure,  to 
give  a  treat,  to  write  or  speak  on  a  certain  subject,  to 
prescribe  remedies,  to  subject  [something]  to  the  action 
of  certain  chemicals,  to  negotiate,  to  adjust;  tfeat'-ed 
(Kule  xxxvi.),  treat'-ing,  treat'-er,  treat'-ment. 

Treatise,  tree'.tts,  a  formal  exposition  of  some  subject. 

Treaty,  plu.  treaties  (Eule  xliv.),  tree'.fiz,  a  negotiation,  as 
a  treaty  of  peace,  treaty  of  alliance,  commercial  treaty. 

To  treat  with,  to  negotiate  with.  To  treat  of,  to  have  for 
subject.  To  treat  well,  to  behave  well  to.  To  treat  ill. 

(?)  HE  TREATS  TIIE  SUBJECT  MORALLY  Or  HE  TREATS  OF  THE  SUB- 
JECT MORALLT  (?)  If  the  name  of  the  subject  is  given,  o/must  be 
supplied:  Dr.  Smith  treats  of  medicine ....,  i.e.  he  writes  or 
speaks  about  medicine ;  otherwise,  either  form  is  correct,  although 
the  more  usual  one  is  to  omit  of. 

O.  Eng.  traht,  v.  iraht[ian],  past  trahtode,  past  part,  trahtod,  trahtung 
a  treatise,  trahtere;  Fr.  traAte;  Lat.  tractdre  to  handle,  tractus. 

Treble,  treb"l  (not  trible).    Triple,  tnp"l. 

Treble,  the  highest  part  in  music.     Triple,  three-fold. 
(In  short  whist),  gaining  a  game  before  your  adversaries 
have  scored  a  single  point  is  called  a  treble;    if  your 
adversaries  have  scored  one  or  two  points,  your  game  is 
a  double  ;  if  your  adversaries  have  gained  three  or  four 
points,  it  is  a  single.    By  adding  two  for  the  rubber  a 
"  treble  "  is  3  +  2  =  6  points ;  a  "  double  "  is  2  +  2  =  4 
points;  a  "single"  is  1  +  2  =  3  points.     With  shilling 
points  a  treble  is  paid  5s.,  a  double  4s.,  and  a  single  3s. 
"  Treble"  for  triple  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.     The  Lat.  is  triplex, 
triplus;  Gk.  triplous;   Fr.  triple;   Ital.  triplo,  and  we  always 
say    triplet,    triplicate,    triplicity,    tripod,    tripos,    &c.,   never 
"  treblet,"  "  treblicate,"  "  treblicity,"  and  so  on. 
"  Treble  "  is  the  part  sung  by  little  boys  who  bear  the  thuribles. 
Tree,  a  plant  with  a  woody  trunk  furnished  with  branches; 
tree'-less.     Family  tree,  the  picture  of  a  tree  showing 
the  pedigree  of  a  family  from  its  founder. 
Tree-nail,  tren'.el  (not  trim'. el),  a  long  wooden  bolt  used  for 

nailing  a  ship's  plank  to  the  timbers. 
Old  English  treo,  treow,  treu,  triow,  triu,  triw  or  tryw,  a  tree. 
Trefoil,  treffoil,  a  three-leaved  plant  like  clover,  an  architec- 
tural  ornament  consisting  of  three  cusps  symbolical  of 
the  Trinity.     (Fr.  trifle;  Lat.  trifolium,  tres  folium.) 
Trellis,  trel'.tts,  a  light  structure  of  cross-bars  or  lattice-work, 
to  put  up   a    trellis,   to    be    furnished   with    trellises; 
trellised,  trel'.list;  trel'lis-ing.     (Fr.  treillis,  treillisse.) 
From  the  Latin  trtcMla,  a  covered  walk  made  of  vines,  a  bower. 
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Tremble,  trem'.bl,  to  shake;  trembled,  tr$m'.bld;  trembling, 
trem'.bling ;  trem'bling-ly.    Trembling  poplar  or  aspen. 
Fr.  tremble,  v.  trembler;  Lat.  trUmulus,  trgm&la  the  aspen-tree. 
Tremendous,  tre.men'.dns  (not  tre.men'.djus),  enormous,  very 

violent,  terrible ;  tremen'dous-ly,  tremen'dous-ness. 
Latin  tremendus  to  be  feared  (trSmo;  Greek  tr£mo,  to  tremble). 
Tremolite,  trem'.o.lite,  a  variety  of  hornblende. 

First  noticed  in  the  Tremola,  a  valley  of  Switzerland. 
Tremor,  trem'.or,  a  shivering;  tremulous,  trem'.ii.lus,  quiver- 
ing; trem'ulous-ly,  tremulous-ness. 
Latin  tremor,  trgmtilus,  v.  trSmo ;  Greek  trgmo,  to  tremble; 
Trench,  a  ditch,  the  breastwork  formed  by  the  earth  thrown  ont 
of  a  ditch,  to  dig  deep,  to  defend  with  a  trench ;  trenched, 
trencht;  trench'-ing.     Trench-er,  one  who  digs  a  trench, 
a  wooden  platter,  a  table.    Trencher-cap,  a  cap  with  a 
"mortar-board."      Trencher-man,   a  feeder.      Trench'- 
plough,  -plow.    Trench'ant,  cutting,  sarcastic. 
"Trencher  cap."    Mortar-board  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a 
board  for  carrying  mortar.     It  is  the  French  mortier,  a  cap  worn 
by  the  ancient  kings  of  France,  and  still  used  officially  by  the 
president  of  the  court  of  justice. 
"Trench"  Fr.  trancher,  to  cut;  Ital.  trincea,  a  trench,  v.  trinciare. 

Trend,  to  have  a  bias  or  bend  (said  of  a  coast-line) ;  trend'-ed 
(R.  xxxvi.),  trend'-ing.  (0.  E.  trendl,  a  circle,  a  curve.) 
Trepan,  tre.pan',  a  circular  saw  for  removing  part  of  the  skull, 
to  perforate  the  skull  and  take  out  what  presses  on  the 
brain;  trepanned,  tre.pund;  trepann'-ing,  trepann'-er. 
Trepana'tion,  -shun.  (See  Trapan.) 

(The  word  should  be  trupan  or  trypan.    The  error  Is  from  the  Fr.) 
French  trepan;  Greek  trupdnon  a  gimlet,  v.  triip&o  to  perforate. 

Trephine,  tre.feen',  an  improved  instrument  for  trepanning,  to 

use  the  trephine ;  trephined,  tre.feend' ;  trephin-ing. 
Fr.  trephine ;  Low  Lat.  trijptlnum  :  Gk.  trupdnon  a  gimlet,  v.  trupuo 
to  perforate.     Tre-  ought  to  be  tru-  or  try-.    The  error  is  French. 

Trepidation,  trep'.i.day".shun,  a  quivering  with  fear. 

Latin  tr^piddtio,  v.  trfplddre,  to  tremble  with  terror ;  Greek  trtfpo. 
Trespass,  trSs'.pus,  a  transgression,  unlawful  entry  on  the  lands 
of  another,  to  trespass ;  trespassed,  tres'past ;  tres'pass- 
ing,  tres'pass-er.     Trespass-offering,  sin  offering. 
Norman  trespasser;  Latin  trans  passus,  a  step  over  [the  limits]. 
Tress,  a  braid  of  hair,  a  ringlet;  tresses,  the  hair  of  the  head. 

French  tresse;  Italian  treccia  a  lock  of  hair,  treccifra  a  snood. 
Tressel  (not  trussel),  tres'.sel,  a  movable  support  for  a  table- 
board  or  scaffolding-board,  a  support  used  by  carpenters 
to  rest  timber  on  while  it  is  sawn,  &c. 
French  tresteau  now  trcteau;  Dutch  driest al,  a  three-legged  stool. 
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Trevet,  a  corruption  of  Trivet,  q.v.    (Old  English  tryftSt.) 
Trey,  Tray,  Trait  (all  tray). 

Trey,  the  three  of  cards  or  dice.    (Old  Eng.  thrya  or  thrtj.) 
Tray,  a  light  hoard  for  domestic  uses.  (0.  E.  troy,  Swecl.  trag.) 
Trait,  a  feature,  a  characteristic.     (Fr.  trait,  Lat.  traho.) 
ri-  (Gk.  or  Lat.  prefix),  thrice,  in  threes.     (Gk.  treis,  Lat.  tris.) 
Tn'-ad,  throe  united,  three  subjects  more  or  less  connected 
worked  up  into  a  connected  whole. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  is  a  triad.  The  Welsh  triads  are 
collections  of  historic  facts,  mythological  traditions,  moral 
maxims,  or  rules  of  poetry,  disposed  in  groups  of  three. 

A  musical  "  triad,"  the  common  or  fundamental  chord  con- 
sisting of  the  3rd,  5th,  and  8th  of  the  fundamental  base. 
Harmonic  triad,  a  compound  of  three  radical  sounds,  viz., 
a  fundamental  note  its  3rd  and  its  5th. 

Greek  Mas  gen.  triados,  a  triad  or  group  of  three. 
Tri-adelphous,  -a.del'.fiis,  having  three  stamens  united  in 
three  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

Gk.  <n-[treis,  tria^adelphtis,  three  brothers,  bunches,  or  bundles. 
Linnaeus  called  the  stamens  of  flowers  andria  (male  organs),  the 
pistils  tfj/nia  (female  organs),  and  stamens  in  bundles  adelphia. 

Trial,  tri'Ml,  legal  examination,  experiment.     (See  Try.) 
Tri-angle,  tri'.an.gl,  a  plnne  figure  inclosed  by  three  lines. 
If  all  the  3  lines  are  of  the  same  length  the  fig.  is  an  equilateral 
triangle.     If  only  2  of  the  lines  are  equal  the  tig.  is  an  isosceles 
triangle.     If  all  the  3  lines  are  unequal  the  fig.  is  a  scalene 
[ska.leeu'J  trianyle.    The  lines  may  be  straight  or  curved. 

Triangular,  tri.ari.gu.lar;  trian'gular-ly. 
Triangularity,  trl.un'.ffu.lar"ri.ty.    Triangulate,  trl.an'.- 
gu.late,  to  divide  into  triangles ;  trian'gulat-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  trian'gulat-ing  (Rule  xix.)     Triangulation, 
trl.uri .gu.lay" .shfin.    Triangular  corn'passes. 
Latin  £ri-[tres,  tria.]aiujulus,  [having]  three  angles. 
Tri.archy,  tri'.ar.ky,  government  vested  in  three  persons. 

Greek  (rt-[treis,  tria]«rcW,  government  of  three. 
Tri'-as  (in  Geol.),  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone. 
Triassic  system,  tri.as'.sik...,  the  rocks  of  the  trias. 

Greek  trias  gen.  triados,  a  triad.  The  triassic  system  consists 
of  (1)  Keuper,  (2)  Aluschelkalk,  and  (3)  Hunter. 

Tribe  (1  syl.),  a  family,  a  race,  a  clan;  trl'bal. 

Latin  tribus  (a  tribus  partibus  in  quas  ager  Eomanus  primo 
rtivisus  erat,  Pedianus.    Varro  says  :  quod  tribns  principio  tres 
fuerunt  (1)  Tatiensium,  (2)  Ehamnensium,  (3)  Lucerum). 
Tri-brach,  tnb'.rak,  a  word  of  three  short  syllables, 
Greek  <ri-[treis,  tria]6rac/iws,  three  short  feet. 
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Tribulation,  trWbu.lay" '.shun,  distress,  severe  affliction. 

Latin  trlbtilare,  from  trlbiilum  a  threshing  instrument  (not  trtbittiu, 

Greek  trlbOlds  a  caltrop  or  thistle,  treis  bolas  three  cusps). 
Our  pronunciation  of  this  word  misleads.  It  should  be  trl'.'bu.laif.- 

shttn  not  trW.u.lay'.shun,  from  Latin  tribtilum  not  tribiilus. 

Tribune,  trib'bune,  a  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome  chosen  by  the 
people   to  protect   them   from  oppression;    tribunate, 
trib'bu.nate  ;  trib'une-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 
Tribunal,  tri.bu'.nul,  the  seat  of  a  judge,  hence  a  court  of 

justice;  tribunitial,  tnb'bu.nish".al,  adj.  of  tribune. 
Latin  Mbunus,  tribunal,  trtbundtus  (from  tribus,  a  tribe). 

Tribute,  trib'bute,  a  tax  paid  by  a  subordinate  state  to  an  over- 
lord either  as  a  fine  or  in  acknowledgment  of  suzerainty ; 
tributary,  phi.  tributaries,  trib'bu.ta.riz,  a  state  which 
pays  tribute ;  tributary,  adj.,  subject  to  tribute. 
Latin  tributum,  tributdrius  (the  tax  collected  from  the*  tribes). 
Trice  (1  syl.),  a  moment,  an  instant.     In  a  trice. 

"Trice,"  strictly  speaking,  «  the  60th  part  of  a  second.  The  hour 
is  divided  into  60  minutes,  the  minute  into  60  seconds,  and  the 
second  into  60  trices  or  thirds.  (Spanish  trig.) 

Tricentenary,  tri.sen'.ti.na.ry,  the  three-hundredth  anniversary, 

a  space  of  300  years. 

Latin  <ri-[tris,  iri&\centenarius,  pertaining  to  a  period  of  300  years. 
Trichord,  trl'.kord,  a  three-stringed  lute.     (Greek  treis  chord£.) 

Trick,  an  artifice,  a  practice,  a  round  of  cards  falling  to  the 
winner,  to  deceive,  to  dress  fantastically;  tricked  (1  syl.), 
trick'-ing,  trick'-er,  trick-ster. 

(-ster  is  not  an  affix  denoting  one  of  the  female  sex,  as  we  are  usually 
taught ;  it  is  added  to  nouns  of  all  genders,  and  means  that  skill 
which  comes  from  habit.  Even  in  the  word  "spinster"  it  means 
one  skilled  in  spinning,  hence  a  maiden.) 

Trickery,  plu.  trickeries,  tnk'.e.riz,  artifice,  deceit. 
Trick-ish,  given  to  trickery;  trick'ish-ly,  trick'ish-ness. 
Trick'-y,  artful,  cross-grained,  (comp.)  trick'i-er,  (super.) 

trick'i-est.     (French  tricher,  triclierie,  &c.) 
Trickle,  trik"l,  to  run  down  in  drops,  to  flow  in  a  small  stream ; 

trickled,  trik"ld;  trick'ling,  trick'ling-ly. 
Greek  trecho,  to  run.    (See  Treacle,  a  saccharine  fluid.) 
Trick-track,  backgammon.     (French  tric-trac.) 

"Onomatopfie  tirSe  du  bruit  que  font  les  d(5s  dans  le  cornet  et  sur  la 
tabller  "  ( Diet,  universel  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences). 

Triclinium,  tri.kll'.ni.um,  a  Roman  dining-room;    tricliniary, 

tri.kli'.ni.a.ry,  adj.  of  triclinium. 

Latin  triclinium  (Greek  treis  kleini,  three  couches),  tridinidrlus. 
The  Koman  dining-room  usually  contained  three  couches  each  of 

which  accommodated  three  guests :  placed  thus  Jfm 
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Tricolour,   tri'.kii-ller,  a   national    banner   of   three   colours; 

tricoloured,  tri'.killlrd,  having  three  colours. 
The  tricolor  of  BELGIUM  is  black,  yellow,  and  red,  divided  vertically. 
The  tricolor  of  FRANCE  is  blue,  white,  and  red,  divided  vertically. 
The  tricolor  of  HOLLAND  is  red,  white,  and  blue,  divided  horizontally. 
The  tricolor  of  ITALY  is  green,  white,  and  red,  divided  vertically. 
Lat.  tricolor;   Fr.  [drapeau]  tricolor.      The  Fr.  tricolor  shews  tho 

weakness  of  our  plea  for  the  termination  -our  instead  of -or. 

Tri'dent,  a  kind  of  sceptre  with  three  prongs  held  by  the  sea- 
god;  tri'dent-ed,  furnished  with  three  prongs;  tridentate, 
trl.den'.tdte,  (in  Botany)  having  three  teeth. 
Latin  trtdens  gen.  trldentis  (Ma,  trio,  dens,  [having]  three  teeth). 
Tiiennial,  trl.en' .tii.uL    Tricennial,  tri.sen'jtf.ul. 

Triennial,  occurring  every  third  year,  lasting  three  years. 

Tricennial,  occurringonce  in  thirty  years,  lasting  thirtyycars. 

Trien'nial-ly.     Triennial  Act,  an  Act  of  William  and  ]M:uy 

providing  that  no  parliament  shall  last  longer  than  tlire.i 

years.     (Prolonged  to  seven  years  by  1  Geo.  I.,  st.  2,  c.  8s.) 

Latin  triennium  (tri-[Ma]anntt»,  three  years). 
"  Tricennial,"  Latin  triceni-  annus  [tricen'  'nus],  thirty  years. 
Annus  in  composition  changes  a  into  e:    as  bi-ennial,  tri-enniM, 
sept-ennial,  oct-ennial,  per-ennial,  &o. 

Trifle,  tri'.fl,  a  thing  of  little  value,  a  cake  flavoured  with  spirit- 
uous liquor  and  soaked  in  cream,  to  indulge  in  trifles; 
trifled,  tn'.fld;  trt'fling,  tri'fling-ly;  trifler,  tri'.flei: 
Trivial,    trlv'3.al,    of    trifling    importance ;      triv'ial-ly, 
triv'ial.ness ;  triviality,  plu.  trivialities,  triv'.i.al".i.tiz. 
"  Trivial,"  belonging  to  the  public  road,  Latin  trivium  (Greek  tribo, 
to  beat),  the  beaten  road ;  hence  common,  worthless. 

Tri-foliate,  tri.fd'.li.ate,  having  three  leaves  or  leaflets  from  the 

same  point.    Trifolium,  tri.fu'.R.um,  a  clover  or  trefoil. 
Latin  <ri-[tris,  tria]/<J/iu?ft,  [having]  three  leaves  [together]. 
Trig,  trim,  neat,  to  trick  out;  trigged,  trigd;  trigg'-ing  (11.  i.), 

trig'-ness.     (Welsh  tree  harness,  treciad  trappings.) 
Tri-gamous,  tng'.a.mus,  having  three  sorts  of  flowers  in  the 
same    flower-head;    trigamy,   trig'.ii.my,  having    three 
husbands  or  wives  living  at  the  same  time.     Big'amy, 
having  two  husbands  or  wives  living  at  the  same  time. 
Greek  tri-[treis,  trialfftfmdf*,  three  marriages. 

Tiig'ger,  the  catch  of  a  gun-lock.     (Welsh  trig  a  stop,  trigad.) 
Tviglyph,  trig'ftf,  an  ornament  in  a  Doric  frieze;   triglyphic, 

triff.lif'.ik;  triglyphical,  Mg.llf'.i.ktil. 
Greek  <ri-[treis,  iria.]fjhiphf,  three  sculptures  or  thrice  cut. 
The  triglyph  consists  of  three  parallel  grooves  with  drops  underneath 
arranged  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  frieze.     The  interval 
between  two  triglyphs  is  called  the  metope,  mg.to'.pe,  as  thus : 
[III  metope  !!l  metope  !!!]. 
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Trigon,  tri'.gon,  containing  three  zodiacal  signs.     The  entire 
zodiac  is  divided  into  four  trigons,  each  with  three  signs. 

1.  The  Watery  trigon  includes  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces. 

2.  The  Fiery  trigon  includes  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius. 

3.  The  Earthly  trigon  includes  Taurus,  Virgo,  and  Capriconras. 

4.  The  Airy  trigon  includes  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius. 
Trigonous,  trtg'.o.nus,  having  three  angles ;  trig'onal-ly. 
Trigonella,  trig'.o.nel".lah,  a,  genus  of  plants  with  trifoliate 

leaves.    Trigonellites,  trig'.o.nel".lites,  a  shell-like  organ- 
ism of  triangular  form  (-ite,  Greek  lithos,  a  fossil). 
Greek  M-[treis,  tria]{/oma,  three  angles. 
Trigonc.,  triy'.o.no-  (Greek  prefix),  having  three  angles. 

Trig'ono-carpon,  -kar'.pon,  a  genus  of  thick-shelled  fruits 
occurring  in  the  coal-measures. 

Greek  <n'</ono-[trigGnon,  a  triangle]fcarpos,  triangle-fruit. 
So  called  from  three  projecting  corners  in  the  surface  of  the  shell. 
Trig'ono-cerons,  -se'.ras,  having  horns  with  three  angles. 

Greek  trigono-ttrigCnonlfaJros,  three-angled  horns. 
Trigonometry,    trig'.o.nom".e.trij,    measuring    of    or    by 
triangles.       Plane    trigonometry    treats    of    triangles 
described  on  a  plane.    Sphe'rical  trigonometry  treats  of 
triangles  described  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

The  modern  use  of  this  word  is  much  extended,  including  all 
theorems  and  formulse  relative  to  angles  and  circular  arcs, 
together  with  the  lines  connecting  them. 
Gk.  tri0oii.o-[trigSnon,  a  triangle]me<ro7t,  measure  of  triangles. 

Tri-lateral,  tri.lat' '.e.ruL    Tri-literal,  trl.Kt'.e.rul. 
Trilateral,  having  three  sides ;  trilat'eral-ly. 
Triliteral,  consisting  of  three  letters ;  triliteral-ism,  a  lan- 
guage system,  like  Hebrew,  where  every  word  has  three 
fundamental  letters. 

"Trilateral,"  Latin  <ri-[tris,  tria]Mtas,  [having]  three  sides. 
"Triliteral,"  Latin  iri-[tris,  triaJZi^m,  [having]  three  letters. 
Tri-lingual,  trl.ling'gwal,  consisting  of  three  languages. 

Latin  M-[tris,  tTi&\lingua,  [having]  three  tongues  or  languages. 

Tri-literal,  -lit'.e.ral,  consisting  of  three  letters ;  trilit'eral-ism, 

a  language  system  like  Hebrew,  where  the  words  have 

three  fundamental  letters  to  their  roots.   (See  Trilateral.) 

Trill,  an  ornamental  turn  or  vibration  of  the  voice  in  singing, 

&c.,  to  trill ;  trilled,  trild ;  trill'-ing. 
Welsh  treillio,  to  trill  or  troul ;  Italian  trillo,  a  trill,  v.  trillare. 
Trillion,  tnl'.yun,  the  third  power  of  a  million,  a  unit  and  18 

ciphers.    (Six  figures  =  a  million  and  0x3  =  18.) 

Fr.  trillion ;  Lat  <ri-[tris]miWto,  a  million  thrice  [multiplied]. 

Trilobite,  tril'.o.bite  (should  be  trLlo'Mte),  an  extensive  family 

of  palaeozoic  crustaceans ;  trilobitidse,  trl'.ld.bU".i.de. 
Gk.  tri-ttreis,  tria]W6os,  three  lobes.    So  called  because  their  body  is 
divided  into  three  lobes  running  parallel  to  its  axis,    (-ite,  a  fossil.) 
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Tri.locular,  trl.lok' '.ii.lar  (in  Sot.),  having  three  cells. 

Latin  <ri-[tris,  tria]W«Ww,  [having]  three  little  places  or  cells. 
Trilogy,  £ni'.0.4/'?/,aseriesof  three  connected  dramas,  like  the  three 
parts  of  Henry  VI.    (Gk.  <ri-[treis]io<7os,  three  discourses.) 
Trim,  neat,  spry,  to  put  iu  order,  to  decorate,  to  adjust  a  vessel 
for  sailing,  to  pure  down  opinions  and  conduct  in  the 
hope  of  pleasing  two  opposing  parties ;  trimmed,  Mind  ; 
trlmm'-ing  (Rule  i.),  trimm'ing-ly. 
Trimm'-er,  one  who  runs  with  the  hare  and  holds  with  the 

hounds.    Trim'-ness.    In  trim.     In  hallast  trim. 
To  trim  up,  to  make  tidy.    To  trim  in,  to  fit  in. 
Old  Eng.  trym[ian\,  to  set  in  order,  past  trymede,  past  part,  trymed. 
Trine  (1  syl.),  the  aspect  of  planets  120°  or  the  third  of  a  circle 

distant  from  each  other.     Trinal,  trl'.nul,  adj. 
Latin  trinus,  the  third.    One-fourth  is  square,  one-fifth  is  quintile, 

one-sixth  is  sexlile,  one-half  is  oppusite. 

Trinity,  plu.  trinities,  trln'.i.tlz,  the  triune  godhead  (the  Father, 
Son,  and   Holy   Ghost).      Trinitarian,  trln'.i.tair"ri.an, 
adj.  of  trinity,  one  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity.    Unitarian,  one  who  believes  that  there  is  but 
one  person  (not  three  persons)  in  the  Godhead. 
Trinitarian-ism,  trin'.i.tair"rl.un.^zm,  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity.    Unitarian-ism,  the  doctrine  that  there  ia  but 
one  person  (not  three  persons)  in  the  Godhead. 
Trinity  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  before  Whitsunday,  when 

the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  set  before  church-goers. 
Trinity  house,  north  side  of  Tower  Hill,  a  guild  for  licens- 
ing pilots,  erecting  lighthouses,  &e. 
Trinity  Term  (law  courts'),  an  issuable  term   beginning 

May  22  and  ending  June  12  (abolished  in  1870). 
Trinity  Sitting  begins  June  13  and  ends  August  8. 
Trinity  Term  (Ox/.  University),  the  second  half  of  Easter 
term.     It  begins  the  Saturday  before  Whitsunday  and 
ends  the  second  Saturday  of  July. 

There  is  no  Trinity  Term  at  Cambridge  University,  but  the 

Easter  Term  runs  on  to  the  fourth  Friday  of  June. 
The  word  "  Trinity"  (applied  to  the  Godhead)  was  first  used  by  Ter- 

tullian  (A.D.  160-240),  Adv.  Prax.  c.  3.  (Latin  Mattes.) 
(The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
almost  every  mythological  system  of  the  world  teaches  the  sami 
dogma.  Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  their  trinities,  the  Romans,  the 
American  Indians,  the  BroJimins,  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Scandinavians,  <fcc.,  &c.) 

Trinket,  trin'.ket,  a  small  ornament,  a  bijou.     (Welsh  treciad.) 
TrinG'da  Necessitas,  the  three  contributions  to  which  all  lands 
were  subject  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.     They  were 

1.  BrygeJxtt,  for  keeping  bridges  and  high  roads  in  repair. 

2.  Bury-bdt,  for  maintaining  the  military  and  keeping  up  fortresses 

3.  Fyrd,  for  maintaining  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom. 
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Tri-nomial,  trl.no'.  mi.al,  an  algebraic  expression  of  three  terms  : 

as  a2  +  2a&  +  b".    Bino'mial,  an  algebraic  expression 

of  two  terms  :  as  a  +  b  or  a  -  b.     (Lat,  tri-[tres]nomen.) 

Trio,  plu.  trios,  tree'.o,  plu.  trce'.oze,  a  piece  of  music  for  three 

singers  or  players,  three  together.     (French  trio.) 
Trip,  a  stumble,  a  catch  of  the  foot  in  wrestling,  a  blunder,  an 
excursion  of  pleasure,  to  skip,  to  strike  the  foot  against 
someone  to  cause  a  fall,  to  fail,  to  err;  tripped,  tnpt  ; 
tripp'-ing  (Rule  i.);  tripp'ing-ly,  glibly;  tripp'-er. 
To  trip  up,  to  cause  a  fall  by  striking  the  foot  against  some 

obstacle.    To  trip  up  [one's]  heels,  to  cause  a  stumble, 
To  catch  [one]  tripping,  to  detect  [one]  in  a  mistake. 
Welsh  trip,  v.  tripio,  tripiad  a  tripping  ;  Danish  trip,  v.  trippe. 
Tri-partite,  trl.par'.tite,  (in  Botany)  deeply  divided  into  three. 
(Trl'-fid,  cleft  into  three  segments  but  not  deeply.) 
Tripartition,  tri'.par.tish".un,  a  division  by  three. 

In  Botany,  -fid  means  cleft  short  of  the  middle;    -partite  means 

deeply  cleft  up  to  or  beyond  the  middle. 
"  Tripartite,  "'  Latin  <rt-[tris,  tria.]part'Uus,  parted  in  three. 
"Trifid,"  Latin  tri-[tris,  triaj/indo,  fidi  to  cleave  into  three. 
Tripe  (1  syl.),  the  stomach  of  ruminants  prepared  for  food. 

Tripe'-man,  plu.  -men,  one  who  sells  tripe.    (Welsh  tripa.) 
Tri-pedal,  trl.pee'  .dal,  having  three  feet. 

Latin  <ri-[tris,  trin.]pgddlis  (pes  gen.  p#dis,  a  foot). 
Tri-pennate,  trl.pen'.nate,  a  compound  leaf  thrice  divided  in  a 

pennate  manner.     (Latin  tri-[tiis]pennatus,  penna.) 
Tri-petalous,  trl.pet'.ii.lus,  having  three  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

Greek  <ri-[treis,  iri&\petalon,  having  three  leaves  or  petals. 
Triphthong  (not  tripthong),  trif.  thong,  a  combination  of  three 

vowels  into  one  sound  :  ns  "  beau  "  =  bo,  "  lieu  "  =  lu. 
Diphthong,  the  combination  of  two  vowels  into  one  sound  : 
as  found,  saucer.     If  only  one  of  two  vowels  is  sounded 
and  the  other  is  ignored,  it  is  an  improper  diphthong: 
as  break  (where  e  is  lost),  speak  (where  a  is  lost). 
"Diphthong,"  Greek  diphthoggos  [dis  phthoggos,  a  double  [vowel] 
sound].      "Triphthong"  is  formed  oa  the  same  model:    tris- 
[tieis]phthoggos,  a  1  triple  [vowel]  sound. 
Tri-phyllous,  tri.fil'  Ms,  applied  to  plants  which  have  their 

leaves  in  triple  whorls.     (Gk.  tri-[tTeis]phullon,  a  leaf.) 
Triple,  trip"l    Treble,  treb"l,  the  highest  part  in 


Triple,   three-fold,   three  united,   to  increase  three-fold; 
tripled,  trip"  Id;  trip'ling,  trip'ly. 
Triple-crowned,  -krownd,  having  three  crowns. 
Triple^time,  (in  Music)  three  beats  in  a  bar. 
(Either  3  minims,  3  crotchets,  or  3  quavers—  f-,  f,  f  .) 
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Triplicate,  trip'.li.Jcate,  a  third  transcript  of  a  document, 
Du'plicate,  a  second  transcript  of  a  document. 
Done  in  triplicate.     Done  in  duplicate. 
Triplication,  trip'. li.kay". shun. 
Triplicity,  tn.pris'X.ty ;  triple-ness.     Trip'lite  (2  syl.) 

"Treble"  is  occasionally  used  for  triple:  thus  in  "Whist,"  a  game 
won  before  your  adversary  has  scored  a  single  point  is  called  a 
treble.  We  also  say  It  is  trebled,  He  has  treble  as  much  as  you, 
&c.,  but  this  use  of  "treble"  should  be  abolished,  and  triple 
should  be  always  employed  when  three-fold  is  meant. 

"  Triple,"  Fr.  triple  ;  Ital.  triplice  ;  Span,  triplo  ;  Lat.  triplex. 

"Treble"  (thurible),  Latin  thurlbulum,  a  censer  (thus  gen.  thuris, 
frankincense),  so  called  because  the  thurible-boys  sang  treble. 

Tripod,  trl'.pod,  a  three-legged  stool,  the  stool  on  which  the 

priest  or  priestess  was  placed  when  oracles  were  sought. 
Greek  <ri-[treis,  tria]pow*  gen.  ptidfo,  having  three  feet  or  legs. 
Tripoli,  trip'.o.K,  a  polishing  powder  from  Tripoli  (Africa  i. 
Tripos,  trl'.pos,  plu.  triposes,  trl'.pos.ez,  in  Cambridge  University 
means  a  division  into  three  classes  or  groups,  and  is 
applied  to  any  faculty,  mathematics,  classics,  law,  <fec. 
The   mathematical  tripos   consists  of   Wranglers   (class  1),   Senior 
optimes  (class  2),  and  Junior  optimes  (class  3).      The  voluntary 
honour  examination  in  classics  for  those  who  have  already  passed 
their  degree  examination  consists  of  three  groups,  called  Class  1 
(the  highest),  Class  2,  Class  3.    The  same  arrangement  prevails  in 
all  the  other  triposes. 
Gk.  <ri-[treis,  tri&]pous,  three  feet,  a  metaphor  for  three  classes. 

Triptote,  trtp'.tute,  a  noun  used  only  in  three  cases. 
Diptote,  cKp'.tote,  a  noun  used  only  in  two  cases. 
Monoptote,  mo.nop'.tute,  a  noun  used  only  in  one  case. 

In  English,  pronouns  are  triptotes,  nouns  denoting  animals  are 

diptotes,  and  other  nouns  are  for  the  most  part  inonoptotcx. 
Lat.  triptolon;  Gk.  <ri-[treis,  tria,]pt6sis,  three  cases  fin  grammar]. 

Trireme,  trl'.reem  (not  tri.iJi.reem),  a  vessel  with  three  banks  of 

rowers.     (Lat.  triremis,  tri-remus,  three  [banks  of]  oars.) 

Trisagion,  trls.ug'.i.on,  the  words  "  Holy,  holy,  holy"  (Isa.  vi.  3). 

Greek  tris-[tnis]aglos,  thrice  holy.    The  word  is  borrowed  from  the 

Greek  church,  and  corresponds  to  our  Sanctus. 

Tri-sect',  to  divide  into  three  equal  parts.     Bi-sect',  to  divide 
into  two  equal  parts ;  trisect'-ed  (B.  xxxvi.),  trisect'-ing. 
Trisection,  trl.sek' '.shiin.    Bisection,  bi.sek'.shiin. 
Latin  <ri-[tris,  tria]*<?co  supine  sectum,  to  cut  into  three  parts. 
Tri-sepalous,  tri.sep'.uMs.    Tri-cephalous,  tri.sef.ci.lus. 

Trisepalous,  having  3  sepals.     Tricephalous,  having  3  heads. 
"Trisepalous,"  Gk.  <ri-[treis,  trial  and  the  word  Sepal  (which  see}. 
"Tricephalous,"  Gk.  tri-[treis,  tria,]kephdU,  [having]  three  heads. 

Trismegistus,  tris'.me.gis".tus,  thrice  greatest,  applied  to  Hermes 
the  Egyptian  philosopher.    (Greek  tris-[tieie]megisto$.) 
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Trisyllable,  tris  sll'.la.bl,  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
Dis-syllable,  a  word  of  two  syllables. 
Mon'o- syllable,  a  word  of  one  syllable. 
PoTy-syllable,  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables. 
If  "dissyllable"  is  spelt  with  double  s,  "trisyllable"  should  have 
double  s  also  ;  but  if  "  trisyllable"  is  to  be  the  model,  one  s  should 
be  taken  away  from  "dissyllable." 

Fr.  Ms-syllable  and  dis-syllalle  (both  double  s),  Span,  trisilabo  and 
disilabo  (both  single  s) ;  Lat.  and  Gk.  tris-  and  dis-  .lyllaba  Isull&be], 
or  tri-  and  di-  syllitba  [sullabe],  but  not  one  and  one. 
Trite  (1  syl.),  stale,  hackneyed;  trite'-ly,  trite'-ness. 

Latin  trltus  (v.  Uro,  supine  trltum,  to  wear  or  rub  away). 
Tri-theism,  tri' '.The.izm,  the  dogma  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  are  three  Gods  and  not  three  persons  in  one  God- 
head;   tritheist,   tri'.rhe.ist,  one  who   holds   tritheism; 
tritheistic,  tri' .rlie.is" .iik ;  tritheistical,  tri' '.rlie.is" '.tl.kul. 
Gk.  <ri-[treis,  triaJthMs,  three  gods.     " Theism"  is  not  a  Gk.  word. 
Triton,  tri'. ton,  a  sen-god  who  produces  the  roaring  of  the  sea 

by  blowing  through  his  horn,  Neptune's  trumpeter. 
Lat.  trlton;  Gk.  trltdn.    (See  Virgil,  JEn.  vi.  171;  x.  209.. ..) 
Triturate,   trlt'tu.rute,  to  rub   or   grind    to    a    fine    powder; 
trit'urat-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  trit'urat-ing  (R.xix.),  trit'urat-or. 
Trituration,  trU'tu.ray".shitn.    Triturable,  tnt'tu.ra.bl. 
Lat.  tr'durdtor,  v.  tr'durare  (trltura,  a  threshing) ;  Fr.  trituration. 
Triumph,  trl'Minf.    Ovation,  o.vay'.shun. 

Triumph,  a  public  reception  of  the  first  order. 
Ovation,  a  public  reception  of  the  second  order. 

The  triumph  was  granted  by  the  Roman  senate  for  a  grand 
victory  over  an  enemy  never  before  conquered.  The  victorious 
general  rode  in  a  gilt  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  wore  a  golden 
crown  and  gorgeous  robe,  was  preceded  by  the  senate,  the 
captives  and  the  spoils  of  war,  and  ascended  the  Capitol  in 
grand  procession  to  sacrifice  a  bull  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(Sec  Cicero  In  Pison.  25). 

An  ovation  was  a  lesser  triumph.    The  conqueror  did  not  ride 
in  a  chariot,  but  marched  on  foot.    He  was  not  arrayed  in  a 
gorgeous  robe  but  in  a  magisterial  gown  ftoga  prcetextaj.    He 
wore  no  golden  crown,  but  a  myrtle  wreath.    The  senate  did 
not  head  the  procession.     A  bull  was  not  sacrificed,  but  a 
sheep.    Hence  the  word  "  Ovation"  (from  ovis,  a  sheep). 
An  ovation  was  granted  when  a  conquest  was  not  complete, 
when  the  contest  had  been  against  an  inferior  foe,  when  con- 
quest had  been  achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  and  when  the 
people  had  been  before  subdued  but  had  risen  in  rebellion. 
To  triumph ;  triumphed,  trl'.iimft ;  tri'umph-ing. 
Tri'umph-er.     Triumphant,  trlMm'.funt;  trium'phant-ly ; 
triumphal,  -um'.fal.    Triumphal  arch.    To  triumph  over. 
Lat.  triumphdlis,  triumphus,  triiimphdre ;  Gk.  thriambds,  so  called 
from  thridn,  a  fig-leaf,  the  victor  being  anciently  crowned  with  fig- 
leaves,  or  from  triazo,  to  conquer  an  adversary  three  timfs. 
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Triumvir,  phi.  triumvirs  or  triumviri,  trl.um'.vir,  -virz,  -vi.rl, 
one  of  three  men  united  in  the  same  office.    Triumvirate, 
tri.iim' '.vl.rute,  the  union  of  three  men  in  joint  government. 
Latin  triumvir  plu.  triumviri  (trium  vir,  a  man  of  three). 
Trl'-uno  (2  syl.),  three  in  one,  the  unity  of  the  trinity. 

Latin  (ri-[tris,  tria]wiiMS,  three-one. 
Trivet,  trw'.ct  (not  trqvet),  &  three  legged  shelf  to  fit  on  the 

bars  of  a  grate  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  kettle,  <fcc. 
Old  English  thryfdt,  a  trivet  (thry  three,  fdt  a  foot). 
Trivial,    trW.i.at,    trifling,    of    little    worth    or    importance; 

triv'ial-ly.     Triviality,  phi.  trivialities,  triv' '.iM" '.l.tiz. 
Lat.  Irivialis  (trivium  the  high-road,  from  tffro,  trlvi  to  nib  off;  Gk. 
tribo  to  beat,  to  wear  with  friction,  the  beaten  path),  belonging  to 
the  public  road,  hence  common,  worthless. 

Abp.  Trench  connects  it  with  (res  via;,  the  meeting  of  three 
roads,  a  rendezvous  of  gossip,  but  this  is  needlessly  fanciful. 

Trivium,  trlv'.l.um,  the  three  roads  which  meet  in  eloquence 

(viz.,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic  or  dialectics). 
Quadrivium,  kivod.riv' '.i.iim,  the  four  roads  which  meet  in 
philosophy.     (Theology  was  added  in  the  12th  century.) 

(The  "quadrivium":  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.) 
Latin  trivium,  the  place  where  three  roads  met.     "Quadrivium," 
the  place  where  four  roads  met. 

-trix  (Lat.  term,  to  denote  a  female  agent)  as  administratrix, 

executrix,  inheritrix,  mediatrix,  ncgotiatrix,  testatrix. 
Troche,  plu.  troches,  trdtch,  plu.  trotch'.ez.    Trochee,  trti'.kij. 
Troche,  a  small  round  or  oval  tablet  containing  medicine 

made  palatable  with  gum  and  sugar.     (See  Trochee.) 
French  trochisque,  from  the  Greek  trOcM  a  wheel. 
Trochee,  plu,  trochees,  trd'.ke,  plu.  tro'.kez,  a  dissyllabic  poetical 
foot  consisting  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by  a  short  one. 
(In  English  metre,  an  accented  syllable  followed  by  an 
unaccented  one :  as  tcn'der.    Trochaic,  trd.kay'.lk,  adj. 
Trochaic  metre,  verses  with  trochaic  rhythm :  as 
Where'-the  bee'-sucks  there'-suck  I, 
In'-a  cow'-slip's  bell'-I  lie  ; 
There'-I  couch'-when  owls'-do  cry. 

Greek  trSchaios  (trochos,  v.  trecho  to  run),  the  running  metre. 
The  reverse  rhythm  is  called  Iambic,  i.am'.bil;  that  is,  a  short  or 
unaccented  syllable  followed  by  a  long  or  accented  one.      This 
measure  is  adopted  in  blank  verse,  and  much  lyric  poetry,  as  : 
How-sweet'  the-moon'-light-sleeps'  upon'  the-bank'. 
On-Lin'  -den-when'  the-sun'  was-low', 
All-blood'  -less-lay'  the-un-trod'  -en-snow', 
And-dark'  as-win'  -ter-was'  the-flow' 

Of-I'  -ser-roll'  -ing-rap'  -idly. 

Trochilus,  trfik'.Ufis,  a  genus  of  humming-bird. 
Greek  trdchtlds  (trecho,  to  run) ;  Latin  trochllus. 
It  is  said  that  the  trochilus  feeds  on  insects  which  get  between  tha 
teeth  of  crocodiles  and  greatly  annoy  them. 
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Troglodyte,    trog'.lo.dlte,  a    cave-dweller,    one    who    lives    so 
secluded  as  not  to  know  the  current  events  of  the  day. 

(The  Saturday  Review  introduced  this  use  of  the  word. ) 
Gk.  trdglodutes  (trdglS  du6,  to  go  into  a  hole  or  cave),  a  dweller  in  caves. 

Trogontherium,  tro  '.gon.rhe" '.ri.iim,  an  extinct  rodent. 

Greek  tr6g6n  gen.  tr6g6ntOs  therttin,  a  gnawing  wild  animal. 
Tro'jan,  a  native  of  Troy,  pertaining  to  Troy,  a  capital  fellow. 
Troll,  trule.    Troul,  troicl.    Trull  (to  rhyme  with  dull). 

Troll,  to  fish  with  a  line  furnished  with  a  reel]    trolled 

(1  syl.),  troll'-ing,  troll'-er. 
Troul,  to  sing:  as  troul  a  round;  to  push  round:  &s  troul  the 

boiol.     (This  word  is  also  spelt  troll.)     Trull,  a  slut. 
"  Troll,"  Germ,  trollen,  Welsh  trol,  v.  trolian.   "Trail,"  the  same  v. 
"Trull,"  Greek  matrulU  (lena),  quw  se  matrem  flngit:  a  fJ-^rr]p, 
hinc  /J.a.Tpv\\etoi>,  lupanar,  et  Angl.  trull,  Schrevelius. 

Trollop,  trol'. lop,  a  slattern.    (Welsh  trwpa,  a  trollop.) 
Trombone,  trom'.bdne,  a  wind  instrument.     (Italian  trombone.) 
Troop,  a  division  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.     Trope  (1  syl.,  q.v.) 

To  troop,  to  collect  in  numbers,  to  march   in   a  body; 
trooped  (1  syl.),  troop'-ing;  troop'-er,  a  horse-soldier. 

Troops,  soldiers  in  general,  an  army. 

Old  English  trepas ;  French  troupe,  troupes,  v.  s'attrouper. 
Trope  (1  syl.),  a  figure  of  speech,  chiefly  of  four  kinds. 

1.  METAPHOR,  mit'.a.for,  a  similitude  expressed  in  a  word :  as  when 

Herod  is  called  '•'  that/oa;,"  "  bridle  your  anger." 

2.  METONYMY,  met'.o.nim.y,  one  word  put  for  another:    as  "He 

keeps  a  good  table,"  "  They  have  Moses"  (i.e.,  the  pentateuch). 
8.  SYNECDOCHE,  sln.eW.dd.lty,  the  whole  put  for  a  part  or  v.  v. :  as 

"Twenty  head  of  6attle,"  "The  country  was  flooded"  (i.e., 

some  particular  part  or  parts). 
4.  IBONY,  V.rdn.y,  saying  ohe  thing  and  meaning  the  contrary :  as 

"  You  are  a  pretty  fellow"  (i.e.,  a  troublesome  one),  "  These  are 

nice  goings  on"  (meaning  very  censurable  behaviour). 

Tropical,  truf.pi.kul,  figurative.    Trop'ical,  adj.  of  tropics. 
Tropically,  tru'.pi.kal.ly.    Tropically,  trdp'.i.kdl.ly. 
Tropist,  tru'.pist,  one  who  uses  tropes. 
Latin  trOpus;  Greek  tr&pds  (v.  trepho,  to  turn),  a  turn  of  speech. 

Tropseolum,  trd.pee'.o.liim  (not  tro'.pe.6".lum),  Indian  cress  or 

nasturtium.     (Latin  tropceum,  a  war-trophy.) 
The  allusion  is  to  the  shield-like  leaves  and  blood-stained  petals. 
Trophy,  plu.  trophies  (Rule  xliv.),  trof'fiz,  anything  taken  from 
an  enemy  which  can  be  shown  as  an  evidence  of  victory, 
[museum]  articles  artistically  arranged ;  trophied  (2  syl.) 
Latin  tropctum;  Greek  trdpaidn,  a  trophy  raised  at  a  Wp€  (or 
turning  of  an  enemy),  from  trJpd,  to  turn. 
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Tropic,  trop'.ik,  one  of  the  two  smaller  circles  of  a  terrestrial 
globe  marking  the  Bun's  greatest  limit  north  or  south  of 
the  equator,  Each  tropic  is  23°  28"  from  the  equator 

The  tropic  north  of  the  equator  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
The  tropic  south  of  the  equator  is  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Latin  trdptcus;  Greek  tr6ptkd.i  (from  trepho,  to  turn  back,  because 
when  the  sun  has  climbed  to  the  highest  point  north  he  turns  back 
to  the  south,  and  vice  versa. 

Trot,  a  pace  between  a  walk  and  a  run,  to  trot ;  trott'-ed  (Rule 
xxxvi.),  trott'-ing,  trott'-er.  Pig's  trotters,  pig's  feet  for 
food.  Sheep's  trotters. 

German  trott,  v.  trotten;  Welsh  trotiaw,  to  go  in  a  trot,  troterth 
Troth  (to  rhyme  with  froth,  Goth),  fidelity,  truth ;  troth'-less. 
I  plight  thee  my  troth,  I  pledge  my  fidelity  to  you. 
Troth-plighted,  -pli'  ted.     (Old  English  tredwth.) 
We  have  some  dozen  words  in  -oth,  and  four  different  ways  of  pro- 
nouncing it :  thus 

1    oth  =  Oth :  loth,  sloth,  quoth  (and  loth  or  loath), 

2.  oth  =  6th :  cloth,  froth,  Goth,  moth,  troth. 

3.  oth  =  #<7i :  doth. 

4.  oth  =  awtfi:  wroth. 

Troubadour,  troo'.ba.door'.    Trouvere,  troo'.vair. 

Troubadours,  minstrels  of  the  south  of  France,  in  the  llth, 
12th,  and  13th  centuries.  Their  lays  were  songs  of  love 
arid  gallantry,  or  ballads  of  war  and  chivalry. 

Trouveres,  minstrels  of  the  north  of  France,  in  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  centuries.  Their  lays  were  satires  and 
romances,  tales  of  knavery  and  adventure.  Sir  W.  Scott's 
Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Rokeby,  &c.,  are  excellent 
imitations  of  the  Trouvere  minstrelsy. 

The  meaning  of  the  two  words  is  identical.  "Troubadour"  is  from 
the  Provencal  verb  troubar;  and  this  word,  pronounced  trouver  in 
the  Walloon  dialect,  gives  trouvere.  The  meaning  is  to  {•»•!•••  at. 
Our  word  poet,  from  the  Greek  poieo  (to  make  or  create),  is  about 
tantamount  to  the  same  thing. 

Trouble,  tmb"l,  anxiety,  distress,  disturbance,  inconvenience, 

shifting  of  the  strata  of  a  coal-field,  to  disturb,  to  distress, 

to  inconvenience ;  troubled  (2  syl.),  troubling,  troub'ler. 

Troublesome,  triib"l.sum,  tiresome,  giving  inconvenience; 

troublesome-ness,  troublesome-ly.     Troublous,  trub'.lus. 

French  trouble,  v.  troubler ;  Latin  turbare,  by  metathesis  trulare,  to 

disturb ;  Greek  turbe,  thdr&bds  uproar  (thouros  loud). 

(?)  I  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  NEEDED  TO  HAVE  TROUBLED  MYSELF  about  the, 

matter  if  my  letter  had  been  duly  forwarded.  Is  this  grammatically 
or  idiomatically  correct?  No.  "Need-to-trouble"  or  "  Need-not- 
to-trouble"  is  really  a  compound  or  phrase  verb,  conjugated  like 
any  other  verb,  I-need-not-to-trouble,  I-have-no-need-to-trouble,  I- 
had-no-need-to-trouble,  I-shall-not-need-to-trouble,  I-shall-hav< -no- 
need-to-trouble,  I-should-not-need-to-trouble,  I-should-have-no-nced- 
to-trouble,  and  so  on  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses.  What  is 
said  of  this  phrase  applies  to  all  others  of  a  similar  construction. 
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Trough,  trof  (not  trow),  a  long  hollow  vessel  open  atop  and 
used  for  holding  food  or  water  for  cattle,  chemical  mix- 
tures,  &c.,  the  channel  which  conveys  water  to  a  mill ; 
(in  Geol.)  any  sudden  depression  of  strata  by  which  they 
are  made  to  assume  a  basin-like  form.    The  trough  of 
the  sea,  the  long  hollow  between  two  waves. 
Old  Eng.  trog,  troh,  or  troch.    (See  Thorough  for  all  similar  words). 
Troul,  trOle,  to  sing  [a  round  or  catch].     Troll,  trolc.    Trull. 
Troul,  trouled  (I  syl.),  troul'.ing;    troul'-er,  to  sing  all 

round,  to  circulate  the  bowl.     (Same  as  Troll.) 
Troll,  trolled  (1  syl.),  troll'-ing;  troll'-er,  to  fish  with  a 

line  which  runs  on  a  reel.     (Welsh  trol,  v.  trolian.) 
Trull,  a  slattern,  a  trollop.     (Greek  [ma}trull6.) 
Trounce  (1  syl.),  to  beat  with  a  stick;  trounced  (1  syl.),  trounc'- 
ing,  trounc'-er.    (Fr.  tronfon,  a  stump  or  stick  broken  off.) 
Trousers,  trou'.zcrz,  a  garment  worn  by  men  and  boys ;  trouser, 
adj.  as  trouser -pocket,  trouser-piece ;  trousered,  trou'.zerd, 
put  into  trousers     Trou'ser-ing,  cloth  for  trousers. 
Pairs  which  are  united  and  not  merely  assorted  (as  gloves,  shoes, 
stockings,  bracelets,  hinges,  &c.)  have  no  singular:    as  trousers, 
drawers,  nippers,  tongs,  shears,  nutcrackers,  spectacles,  &c. 
Both  trousers  and  gown  are  Welsh :  trws,  trwsiad,  gvin. 

Trouseau,  plu.  trouseaux,  troo'.so,  -soze,  the  outfit  of  a  bride. 
French  trouseau  plu.  trouseaux,  from  the  German  tross,  baggage. 
Trout  (1  syl.),  a  fish  of  the  salmon  kind.    Salmon-trout,  sum' on..., 
a  sea-trout  next  in  value  to  salmon.    Trout-coloured, 
-kiil'lerd,  white  with  sorrel  spots.     Trout-stream,  -streem. 
Trout-let,  a  small  trout  (-let,  dim.)  Trout'-ling  (-ling,  dim.) 
O.  E.  truht;  Lat.  trocta,  Gk.  trtiktts,  the  greedy  fish  (trdgo,  to  devour). 
The  trout  is  very  voracious,  and  will  devour  any  kind  of  animal  food. 
Trove  (1  syl.)     See  Treasure-trove. 
Trouvere,  troo'.v air.    (See  Troubadour.) 
Trdw  (to  rhyme  with  grow,  not  with  now),  to  think,  to  suppose; 

trowed  (1  syl.),  trow'-ing.  Throw,  to  cast,  to  hurl. 
"Trow,"  Old  Eng.  tre6w[ian\,  past  tretiwode,  past  part,  tredwod. 
"Throw,"  O.  E.  thrdw[an],  past  threow,  p.p.  thrdiven  or  ge-thrawen. 

Trowel,  trow'. el,  not  trow.el  (trow  to  rhyme  with  now,  not  with 
grow),  a  tool  used  by  bricklayers  for  spreading  mortar,  a 
tool  used  by  gardeners  for  planting;  trow'elled. 
Fr.  truelle;  Lat.  trulla,  i.e.  trua  with  dim.  (tru[v]ula,  a  little  ladle). 

Troy-weight,  -wdte,  a  weight  used  by  gold  and  silversmiths. 

The  usual  derivation  is  from  Troycs,  in  France,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  weight  was  brought  to  Europe  from  Grand  Cairo  by  crusaders, 
but  this  suggestion  is  untenable,  as  the  term  was  in  common 
use  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  For  the  same  reason 
Dr.  Trusler's  suggestion  (that  it  is  a  contraction  of  le-roy  weight 
[pondus  regis],  standard  weight  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.)  may  be 
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discarded.      "Troy-weight"  means  London  weight,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Avoirdupoise  or  Normqn  weight.     London  was  called 
"  Troy-novant "  (British  tri-nouhani,  new-town),  Trinobantum. 
Truant,  trn'Mnt,  an  intruder,  an  idler,  one  absent  from  school 
without  leave,  idle;    tru'ant-ed,  absented  from  school 
without  leave.    To  play  truant,  to  shirk  school. 
French  tniand,  "de  trn,  nom  donng  jadis  en  Bonrgogne  a  nn  Imp6t 
onfireux  qui  rfiduisait  souvent  les  contribuables  a  la  luendicitG  " 
(i.e.  to  shirk  the  impost),  Diet,  universel. 
Truce  (1  syl.),  a  temporary  suspension  of  arms.    Truce-breaker, 

-bra'  ker  (not  bree'.ker),  one  who  violates  a  truce. 
Truce  of  God,  a  provision  made  by  the  church  in  10J.O  for- 
bidding combatants  to  fight  between  sunset  on  Wednes- 
day and  sunrise  on  the  Monday  following. 
French  tr&ve,  from  the  German  Irene,  a  promise  of  fidelity. 
Truck,  a  platform  mounted  on  wheels,  a  railway  wagon  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  exchange,  to  barter  by  exchange; 
trucked  (1  syl.),  truck'-ing;   truck'-age,  the  system  of 
barter  by  exchange;  truck' -er.     Truck-system,  -sis'. tern. 
Truckle,  truk"l,  to  fawn,  to  give  up  to ;  truckled,  triik"ld  ; 
truck'ling,  truck'ler.     Truckle  bed,  a  bed  which  can  be 
pushed  under  another  when  not  in  use. 
Old  English  truc[an]  to  truck,  past  trucode,  past  part,  trucod. 
This  verb  ought  to  be  truc\iari\,  otherwise  it  is  quite  abnormal. 

Truculent,  truk'ku.lent  (not  tru'.kit.lent),  murderously  inclined, 
bloodthirsty;  truc'ulent-ly.    Truculence,  truk'ku.lense; 
truculency.     (Latin  tniculentia,  tmx ;  Greek  trucho.) 
Trudge  (1  syl.),  to  jog  on  ploddingly,  to  walk ;  trudged  (1  syl.), 

trudg-ing  (11.  xix.),  trudg'ing-ly.     Trudge  off!  begone. 
Welsh  trwyddo,  to  pass  through  ;  trwydd,  thoroughfare. 
True,  tru,  in  accordance  with  truth,  faithful,  real,  exact ;  (corrip.) 
tru'-er,  (super.)  tru'-est.     (These  are  in  reality  degrees 
of  untrue,  not  of  "  true,"  the  degrees  of  true  would  be 
nearly  true,  very  nearly  true,  perfectly  true.    True'-ness. 
Tru'-ly ;  tru-ism,  tru'.izm,  something  self-evident. 
Truth,  what  is  true ;  truth'-ful,  truth'ful-ly,  truth'ful-ness. 
True  bill,  the  formula  by  which  a  grand  jury  approves  [or 

finds]  a  bill  of  indictment.     No  true  bill. 
True-blue,  inflexibly  honest  and  faithful  to  his  party. 

A  contraction  of  "true  as  Coventry  blue,"  in  reference  to  tho 

blue  thread  of  Coventry,  once  noted  for  its  permanent  dye. 
True'-born,  not  mongrel.     True'-bred,  of  true  breed. 
True'-hearted,  -har'.ted;  true-hearted-ness. 
True'-love  (a  corruption  of  Danish  trolove,  to  betroth). 
True-love-knot,  -not,  and  True-lover's-knot  (a  corruption 

of  Danish  trolovelses  knort,  a  betrothment  bond). 
Old  English  tredw,  iredwe,  or  trywe,  true ;  tredwa,  treidh,  or  tredvith 
truth;  tre6wlic  adj.,  treuwlice  adv.,  tredwnes  trueness. 
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Truffle,  truf'.fl  (not  tru'.fi),  a  fleshy  fungus  found  underground  ; 
truffled,  truf'fld,  stuffed  with  truffles  (corrup.  of  Fr.  tru/e). 
T-rnle,  a  rule  shaped  like  a  ~["  for  cutting  angles. 

Bight  to  a  T,  perfectly  correct,  squaring  with  a  "]~-rula 
Trull,  a  slattern,  a  sloven.    (Greek  matrull3.) 

Matrulle  (lena),  quae  se  matrem  fingit :  a  M™?/5*  hinc  yuaT/>uXAeto& 

(lupinar),  et  Angl.  trulL— Schrevelius. 

Trump,  the  turn-up  card  in  a  deal.     Trumpa,  the  same  suit  as 
the  turn-up  card,  to  play  a  trump-card  on  another  suit, 
to  hoast,  to  deceive,  to  publish  abroad,  to  herald  with  a 
trumpet,  to  fabricate ;  trumped,  trumpt;  trump'-ing. 
To  trump  up  a  story,  to  invent  a  story. 
To  trump  [one's]  partner's  best  card,  to  put  a  trump  on 

your  partner's  winning  card. 

"Trump"  (in  cards),  German  trumpf,  v.  trumpfen;  Spanish  trimifo, 
v.  triunfar ;  Italian  trionfo,  irionfare;  our  triumph.  The 
"  trumps"  are  the  cards  which  triumph  over  all  the  other  suits. 
(See  Latimer's  Sermon  on  Cards. ) 

Trumpery,  phi.  trumperies,  trum'.pe.riz,  a  worthless  thing,  rub- 
bish, trifling,  rubbishy.     (French  tromperie,  v.  tromper.) 
Trumpet,  trum'.pet,  a  wind-instrument,  to  proclaim,  to  announce 
with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet ;  tram'pet-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.), 
trum'pet-ing,  trum'pet-er,  trumpet-call. 
Trumpet-flower,  a  flower  trumpet-shaped,  like  honey-suckle. 
Trumpet-shell.     Trumpet.tongued,  loud. 
Speaking-trumpet,  speek'.ing...,  a  trumpet  for  increasing 
the  sound  of  the  voice  and  sending  it  in  some  particular 
direction.  -  Ear-trumpet,  used  by  deaf  persons. 
French  trompette,  diminutive  of  trompe,  a  horn. 

Truncate,  trun'.kate,  to  lop,  to  lop  off  the  limbs,  to  maim ; 
trun'cat-ed(K.  xxxvi.);  truncat-ing,  trun'.kd.ting  (R.xix.) 
Truncation,  trun.kay'.shun,  state  of  being  truncated. 
Latin  truncdtio,  truncdtus,  v.  truncdre  (truncus,  the  trunk). 
Truncheon,  trun'.shiin,  a  short  staff,  a  baton,  a  staflf  of  office. 

French  tronfon,  a  piece  broken  or  cut  off. 

Trundle,    tmn'.dl,    to    roll    a    hoop;      trundled,    trun'.dld; 
trun'dling.    Trundle-head,  the  wheel  that  turns  a  mill- 
stone.    (0.  Eng.  trendel,  a  circle ;   atrendlod,  trundled.) 
Trunk,  the  bole  of  a  tree,  a  box,  a  proboscis;  trunked  (1  syl.), 
having  a  proboscis.     Trunk-hose,  short  wide  breeches 
gathered  in  above  the  knees  or  immediately  under  them. 
(Trunk-hose  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Hen.  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.) 
Lat.  truncus,  a  trunk  (from  the  Gk.  trifchnos,  a  trunk.    Hesychius). 
"Trunk"  (of  an  elephant)  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  trompe,  tfyf 
''trumpet"  of  the  elephant. 
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Trunnion,  trun'.yun,  one  of  the  two  axles  of  a  cannon,  mortar, 
howitzer,  &c.,  to  support  it  on  the  cheeks  of  its  carriage. 
French  trognon  (la  tige  d'un  chou  dont  on  a  6t6  les  feuilles). 
Truss,  a  bundle  of  hay  =  56  Ibs.,  a  hand-packed  bundle  of  dry 
goods,  an  apparatus  used  in  cases  of  hernia,  a  prop  to 
support  a  roof,  to  prepare  a  fowl  for  roasting,  to  bind. 
Trussed,  trust,  skewered  and  prepared  for  roasting.    Trust. 
Truss'-ing.     To  truss  up,  to  make  close  and  tight  as  (o 

truss  up  the  hair,  to  truss  [one}  on  a  tree. 
Fr.  trousse,  v.  trousser;  Germ,  tross,  baggage.     "Trust,"  see  below. 
Trust,  credit,  reliance,  confidence,  a  deposit  confided  to  one's 
charge,   to    trust;    trust'-ed   (Ilule    xxxvi.),  trust'-ing, 
trust'ing-ly,  trnst'-er.     Trustee,  trus.tee',  one  who  has 
property  in  trust  for  another;  trustee'-ship  (-ship,  office 
of).     Trust' -ful  (Kule  viii.),  trust'ful-ly,  trust'ful-ness. 
Trustless,  trust'less-ly,  trust'less-ness. 
Trust'-y,  (comp.)  trust'i-er,  (super.)  trust'i-est,  trust'i.ly, 
trust'i-ness  (Rule  xi.)    Trust-worthy,  trust'worthi-ness, 
trust' worthi-ly. 
Old  English  tredws[ian],  past  tre6v:sode,  past  part,  tredivsod;  Danish 

trOst,  v.  trOste,  trostiy,  triister,  &c. 

Truth,  plu.  truths.     "  Truth  "  (to  rhyme  with  Ruth,  youth),  but 
"truths"  (to  rhyme  with  soothes,  1  syl.),  veracity.     la 
the  Bible  it  sometimes  means  very  true,  truly,  it  is  true. 
Truth'-ful  (Kule  viii.),  truth'ful-ly,  truth'ful-ness. 
Truth'-less,  truth'less-ly,  truthless-ness.     In  truth. 
Of  a  truth,  in  reality,  certainly. 

True,  adj.,  (comp.)  tru'-er,  (super.)  tru'-«st,  tru-ly,  tru'-ism. 
Old  Eng.  treowth,  ire6w  tme  (-th  added  to  adj.  converts  them  into 

abstract  nouns),  tredwn.es,  treuwlic  truly.    (See  Troth.) 
Try,  to  attempt,  to  make  an  experiment  on,  to  prove,  to  examine, 
to  bring  into  a  court-of-law ;  tries,  tnze ;  tried,  trlde ; 
try'-ing,  tri'-er.     To  try  on,  to  fit  on  an  article  of  dress. 
Try'sail.     Spencer.     Spanker. 

Trysail,  a  sail  carried  at  the  mainmast  of  a  full-rigged 

brig.     (Set  with  a  boom  and  gaff.) 
Spencer,  a  sail  carried  at  the  foremast  and  mainmast  of  a 

ship  or  bark.     (Set  with  a  boom  and  gaff.) 
Spanker,  a  sail  carried  at  the  mizenmast  of  a  ship  or 

bark.    (Set  with  a  boom  and  gaff.) 

Trial,  tri'.al,  examination,  test.     Trial  list,  list  of  causes... 
Fr.  trier,  to  sort,  to  pick  out ;  Lat.  tiro  sup.  trltum,  to  thresh.     The 

idea  is  to  "sift  out  the  truth,  and  separate  it  from  the  false." 
Tryst,  trlst,  a  rendezvous,  to  agree  to  meet;  tryst-ing,  Ms'. ting, 
arranged    before   hand  as   trysting   tree,  try  sting -place, 
trysting-day ;  tryst-ed,  tris'-ted.    (Scotch.) 
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,  a  rule  in  the  shape  of  a  "J~  used  by  mechanics  for 
making  angles  and  obtaining  perpendiculars. 

Tub,  a  wooden  vessel  for  domestic  uses.    Tube  (1  syl.,  see  below). 
To  tub,  to  put  in  a  tub  ;  tubbed,  tubd  ;  tubb'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Tube  makes  tubed  (1  syl.)  ;  tubing,  tu'Mng 
A  tale  of  a  tub,  a  cock-and-bull  story,  a  rigmarole. 

From  Dean  Swift's  religious  satire  so  called. 
To  throw  a  tub  to  a  whale,  to  create  a  diversion  in  order  to 
avoid  a  real  danger,  to  bamboozle  or  mislead  an  enemy. 
In  whaling,  when  a  ship  is  threatened  by  a  whole  school  of 
whales,  it  is  usual  to  throw  a  tub  into  the  sea  to  divert  their 
attention,  and  then  to  make  off  as  fast  as  possible. 
"Tub,"  Welsh  twba;  Dutch  tobbe.     "Tube,"  Fr.  tube;  Lat.  tub-M. 

Tube  (1  syl.),  a  hollow  cylinder  for  conveying  fluids,  &c.,  to  fur- 

nish with  tubes;  tubed  (1  syl.);  tub-ing,  tu'Mng. 
Tub  makes  tubbed  (1  syl.),  tubb'-ing.     (See  above.) 
Tubular,  tu'.bii.lar,  adj.  of  tube  ;  tubulous,  tu'.bu.lus,  <fcc. 
"Tube,"  Fr.  tube;  Lat.  tubus.     "  Tub,"  Welsh  twba;  Dutch  tobbe. 
Tuber,  tu'.ber,  a  root  of  a  knob-like  shape  as  a  turnip,  potato, 
arrow-root,  &c.     Parsneps  and  carrots  are  spindle-shaped 
(tap-roots).     Onions  and  tulips  are  bulbous  (bulbs). 
Latin  tuber,  a  knob  or  knot  in  a  tree,  fruit  like  the  apple,  &c. 
Tubercle,  tu'.ber  M,  a  small  hard  local  tumour,  a  little  tuber; 
tubercular,  tu.ber'.ku.lar,  full  of  tubercles,  caused   by 
tubercles,   prone   to   generate    tubercles  ;    tuberculate, 
tu.ber'.ku.lute  (in  Botany),  having  tubercles. 
Tuberculous,  tu.ber'.ku.lus.    Tuberiferous,  tu'.be.rff.e.rue. 
Tuberous,  tu'.be.rus.    Tuberose,  tu'.ber  roze. 
Tuberosity,  tu'.be.rds".i.ty.     (Latin  tuberculum,  tuberdsus.) 
Tubular,  tu'.bii.lar,  tube-shaped.    Tubular  boiler. 

Tubular-bridge,  a  bridge  consisting  of  a  great  iron  tube 

through  which  a  railway  -train  passes.    Tu'bulated. 
Tubulous,  tu'bu.lus,  composed  of  tubes.     Tu'bxile  (2  syl.) 
Tube  (1  syl.),  tubed  (1  syl.);  tub-ing,  tu'Mng. 
Latin  tubulariux,  tubulatus,  iub&lus,  tubus. 

Tuck,  a  plait  or  fold  in  a  frock,  a  small  sword.  To  tuck  up,  to 
push  the  borders  of  bed-clothes  under  the  bedding.  To 
tuck  [one]  up,  to  do  for,  punish,  or  stab  with  a  tuck. 
To  tuck  in,  to  gormandise.  To  tuck  together,  to  pack 
closely  together.  Tucked,  tukt;  tuck'-ing.  Tuck'-er, 
a  frill  worn  on  the  upper  part  of  a  frock,  a  fuller. 
German  zucken,  to  shrink,  to  draw  in. 

Tuesday,  tuze'.day,  the  third  day  of  the  week  dedicated  by  the 
Scandinavians  to  their  war-god  Tuisco. 
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Tufa,  lu'.fah  (a  blunder  for  tufo),  a  light  porous  rock  composed 

of  scoriae  and  ashes,  any  porous  mineral  compound. 
Tufaceous,  tu.fd'.shu8,  adj.  of  tufa.    (Italian  tufo.) 
Tuft  (ought  to  he  tuff),  a  cluster,  a  flower-head,  a  little  bundle 
of  hair,  leaves,  thread,  &c.,  to  adorn  with  a  tuft ;  tuft'-ed 
(Rule  xxxvi.),  tuft-ing,  tuft'-y.     Tuft-hunter,  one  who 
seeks  to  curry  favour  with  the  aristocracy.     (So  called 
from  the  tuft  or  tassel  in  the  college  cap  of  noblemen  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.) 

(At  Cambridge,  noblemen  students  wear  a  hat.) 
Welsh  twff;  German  zopf;  French  touffe.    (Our  -t  is  a  blunder.) 
Tug,  a  pull,  a  small  steam-vessel  used  to  tow  ships,  to  tow,  to 
drag,  to  haul;  tugged  (1  syl.),  tugg'-ing  (Ii.  i.),  tugg'-er, 
tugg'ing-ly.     The  tug  of  war,  the  brunt  of  battle. 
Old  English  teog\ari\,  teoh[an],  or  tog[ari],  past  togte,  past  part,  togen, 

toyung,  or  te(ihh[iari],  past  teohhode,  past  part,  teohhod. 
Tuileries,  twll'.e.riz,  a  palace  in  Paris. 

The  word  means  tile-kilns.     The  palaco  is  built  on  the  site  of  sorno 
old  tile-kilns.     Till  1416  the  site  was  called  the  sablonniere  or  sand- 
pits.   Nicolas  de  Neuville  built  a  house  there  in  the  16th  cent., 
which  was  purchased  in  1518  by  Francois  I.  for  his  mother. 
Tuition,  tu.ish'.un,  education,  school  business,  the  vocation  of  a 

teacher.     (Latin  tuitio  defence,  v.  tueor  to  protect.) 
A  "  tutor"  means  a  guardian.    In  Danish  tngt  means  discipline,  tugt- 

huus  a  house  of  correction,  tugte  to  chastise,  and  tugte-mestef. 
Tulip,  tu'Mp,  a  bulbous  root  which  bears  a  cup-like  flower. 

French  tulipe;  Persian  tuliban,  a  turban ;  Turkish  tulban. 
Tulle,  tule,  a  kind  of  lace.    Twill,  twil,  cloth  with  diagonal  ribs. 

"  Tulle,"  Fr.  tulle,  so  called  from  Tulle,  in  Fr.,  where  it  was  made. 
Tumble,  tum'.bl,  a  fall,  to  fall;  tumbled,  turn'. bid;  tumbling, 
turn' Ming.    Tum'bler,  one  who  tumbles,  one  who  exhi- 
bits posture-making  and  tumbling,  a  drinking-glass,  a 
pigeon  which  turns  over  on  the  wing. 
Tumblerful,  plu.  tumblerfuls  (not  tumblers fitT),  two  or  more 
titmblerfuls  means  the  quantity  called  a  "tumblerful" 
repeated  two  or  more  times,  but  two  or  more  tumblers 
full  means  two  or  more  tumblers  all  filled. 
Tum'brel,  a  cart  which  may  be  tilted  up. 
Old  Eng.  tumbere  a  tumbler,  v.  tumb[iari],  p.  tumbode,  p.  p.  tumbod. 
"Tumbrel,"  French  tombereau;  v.  tombcr,  to  fall,  to  turn  over. 

Tumefy,  tu'.me.fy,  to   swell,  to  rise  in  a  tumour;    tumefies, 

tu'.me.flze;  tumefied,  tu'. me  .fide;  tu'mefy-ing. 
Tumefaction,  tu.me.fak".shun,  a  swelling,  a  tumour. 
Latin  tumefacio,  to  cause  to  swell ;  French  tumefaction,  v.  tumtfier. 
Tumid,    tu'. mid,    swollen,    distended,    pompous,    bombastic; 

tu'mid-ly,  tu'mid-ness.     Tumidity,  tu.mid'.i.ty. 
Tumescent,  tu.mes'.sent  (-sc  inceptive,  i .«.,  more  and  more.) 
Lat.  t&mldus,  tumtsicns  gen.  -centis ;  tumesco,  to  swell  more  and  more. 
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Tumour,  tu'.mor,  a  swelling ;  tumoured,  tu'.mrd,  swollen. 

Fr.  tumeur;  Lat.  tumor.  This  is  one  of  the  19  words  in  -our  vainly 
supposed  to  be  of  historic  value,  as  a  reminder  that  it  comes  to  us 
from  Latin  through  the  French,  As,  however,  scores  of  words  so 
derived  have  dropped  the  u,  and  several  words  in  -our  are  not 
French  at  all,  the  "trumpet  makes  a  very  uncertain  sound,"  and 
more  often  deceives  than  guides  aright.  (See  p.  769.) 

Tumult,  tu'.mult,  a  commotion,  an  uproar,  a  disturbance. 
Tumultuary,  tu.mul' .tu.a.ry ,  disorderly,  turbulent. 
Tumultuous,  tu.mul'. tu.us ;  tumul'tuous-ly,  -ness. 
Latin  tumultuarius,  twmultuosus,  tumultus  (tumeo,  to  swell). 
Tumulus,  tu'.mu.liis,  plu.  tumuli,  tu'.mu.li,  a  barrow  or  mound 
to  mark  a  place  of  burial.     (The  head  is  placed  north.) 
A  barrow  formed  of  stones  is  a  cairn.     Tu'mular,  adj.  of 
tumulus.    Tumulous,  tu'.mu.lus,  containing  tumuli. 
"  Tumulus,"  Latin  i&mMus,  tUmtdosus.    ' '  Barrow, "  Old  Eng.  byr/jen, 
a  tomb.     "  Cairn,"  Welsh  earn,  a  heap,  a  tumulus. 

Tun,  Ton  (both  tun).    Tune  (1  syl.)     Ton,  Tone  (both  tone). 
Tun,  four  hogsheads  or  two  pipes,  to  put  into  a  tun; 

tunned,  tund;  tunn'-ing  (B.  i.)     Tun-bellied,  -bel'.lld. 
Ton,  20  cwt.,  (in  ship  measure)  40  cubic  feet. 
Tune,  a  melody,  to  tune  an  instrument.     (Italian  tuono.) 
Ton  [tone],  the  mode,  the  fashion.     (French  ton.) 
Tone,  the  timbre  of  an  instrument.     (Lat.  tonus,  Gk.  tonos.) 
"  Tun,"  O.  E.  tunne;  Lat.  Una,  a  large  tub.     "  Ton,"  Germ,  tonne. 
Tunding,  tun'. ding,  a  beating  with  ashen  sticks  given  at  Win- 
chester school  by  one  of  the  monitors  called  pnefects  to 
a  schoolfellow  for  breach  of  discipline.  (Lat.  tundo,  to  beat.) 
Tune.     Tone.     Ton,  tone.    (See  above,  Tun.) 

Tune,  a  musical  air,  to  put  musical  instruments  en  rapport 
with  each  other  or  with  some  musical  standard ;  tuned 
(1  syl.);  tun-ing,  tu'.ning  (Rule  xix.);  tun-er,  tu'.ner. 
Tun-able,  tu'.na.Vl,  musical ;  ta'nable-ness,  tu'nably. 
Tune'-ful  (Rule  viii.),  tune'ful-ly.     Tune'-less. 
Tu'ning-fork,  an  instrument  for  regulating  the  pitch  of 

instruments.     In  tune,  in  good  musical  condition. 
Out  of  tune,  not  in  good  musical  condition. 
The  tuneful  Nine,  the  nine  muses.     (See  Muses.) 
Italian  tuono  ;  French  ton ;  Latin  tSnus  ;  Greek  ttfnijs. 
Tungsten,    tiing'.sten,    a    metal    sometimes    called    wolfram; 
tungstenic,   tung.sttn'Jk,   adj.   of  tungsten.    Tungstic, 
tung'.stik,  obtained  from  tungsten  as  tungstic  acid. 
Tungstate,  ttiny'.statc,  a  salt  of  tuugstic  acid  and  a  base. 
-ate  denotes  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -ic,  i.e.,  containing  u 
maximum  of  oxygen.     (Danish  tuny  stcn,  heavy  stone.) 
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Tunic,  tu'.ntk,  a  loose  frock  worn  by  boys,  a  natural  covering,  a 
seed-cover.  Tu'nicated(in.Bo£.),  covered  with  a  membrane. 

Tunicle,  tu'.m.kl,  a  little  tunic  (-le,  diminutive). 

Tunicata,  tu.ni.kd".tah,  a  class  of  headless  molluscs  pro- 
tected by  a  leathery  "  tunic  "  instead  of  a  shell. 
Old  English  tunece  or  tunice ;  Latin  iHnica.  In  Rome,  men  wore  an 
und<r  tunic,  an  over  tunic,  and  a  toga.  Women  wore  an  under 
tunic,  an  over  tunic,  and  a  palla.  Common  people  wore  only 
tunics.  White  tunics  were  restricted  to  the  better  sort.  Knights 
and  senators  wore  tunics  with  studs.  (See  Adrianus  Junius 
De  pictura  vett.  ii.  8.) 

Tunisian,  tu.nis'.i.an,  adj.  of  Tunis. 

Tunnage  for  tonnage,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which  a  ship 
contains  (40  cubic  feet  being  a  ton).  The  tonnage  of  a 
ehip  regulates  the  weight  of  goods  it  is  licensed  to  carry. 

Tun'nel,  a  vaulted  underground  passage  through  a  hill  or  under 
n  river,  road,  or  street;  to  make  a  tunnel;   tunnelled, 
tiin'.neld  (Rule  iii.,  -EL);  tun'nell-ing. 
Tun'nellers,  men  who  fill  casks  on  shipboard  with  water. 
This  word  presents  a  very  curious  phenomenon.    We  borrowed  it 
from  the  Fr.  [cn]tonnoir  (a  funnel),  but  since  the  introduction  of 
railways  the  French  have  taken  from  us  their  own  word  Anglicised. 

Tunny,  plu.  tunnies,  tun'.nlz,  the  Spanish  mackerel: 

Latin  thunnus;  Greek  thunnSs  (from  thun6,  to  dart  along). 
T  jp,  a  ram ;  fern.  Ewe,  you,  the  dam  of  sheep.    Tup'-lamb,  a 
male  lamb ;  ewe-lamb,  a  female  lamb.    After  the  removal 
of  the  first  fleece  both  are  called  shearlings.     After  the 
removal  of  the  second  fleece  the  tup  shearling  is  called  a 
two-year  tup,  and  the  female  (if  meant  for  the  Irutcher) 
is  called  a  wether,  but  if  for  lambing  a  ewe. 
"Tup,"  Gk  tuptd,  to  strike  (i.e.  to  butt).     "Ram,"  Old  Eng.  ram; 


Old  Eng. 
Tur'ban,  an  eastern  head-dress;  tur'baned  (2  syl.),  wearin"  a 

turban.     (Fr.  turban,  corruption  da  mot  arabe  tulban.) 
Turbid,  tur'Md,  muddy,  not  clear;  tur'bid-ness,  tur'bid-ly. 
Per-turb,  to  make  turbid.   Disturb,  to  trouble,  to  disarrange. 
Latin  turbMus  (v.  turbare),  perturbare,  disturbare. 
Turbine,  tur'Mn  (not  tur.blne'),  a  horizontal  water-wheel. 

Turbinidro,  tur.bm'.i.de,  a  family  of  molluscs  having  tur- 
binate  shells.    Turbo,  plu.  turbines,  tur'.bi.neze  [or  tur- 
boes],  one  of  the  turbinidse,  as  the  periwinkle. 
Turbinate,  tw'M.nate,  shaped  like  a  top  or  inverted  cone, 

wreathed  conically,  spiral ;  turbinated,  tur'M.nd.ted. 
Turbination,  .bl.nay" '.shun.  (Lat.  turbo,  plu.  turbines,  a  top.) 
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Turbot,  tur'.bot,  a  large  flat-fish.    (French  turlot.} 
Turbulent,  tur'.bu.lent,  disorderly,  insubordinate;  tur'bulent-ly. 
Turbulence,  tur'.bu.lcnse;  turbulency,  tur'.bu.len.sy. 
Latin  turbulentus  (turbilla  a  little  crowd,  turbo,  a  crowd). 
Tur'comati,  phi.  Turcomans  (not  Turcomeri),  a  native  of  Turco- 
mania  or  that  part  of  Armenia  which  belongs  to  Turkey. 
(Turk-imams,  Turks  of  the  true  faith.) 
Turcos,  tiir'.Uoze,  native  Algerian  infantry  officered  by  French- 

men.    The  cavalry  are  Spahis. 
-ture  (suffix  to  abstract  nouns),  as  adventure,  nature. 

Some  words  with  this  suffix  are  concrete  :  as  picture,  aperture,  &c. 
Tureen,  tu.reen'  (a  blunder  for  terreen),  a  deep  vessel  for  holding 
soup,  sauce,  &c.     (French  terrine,  an  earthen  pan,  tcrre.) 
Turf,  sward,  peat,  a  race-course,  horse-racing,  to  cover  with  sods; 
turfed,  turft;  turf-ing,  turf'-y,  turf  i-ness,  turf  -en,  adj. 
Old  English  turf,  v.  turf[ian],  past  turfode,  past  part,  turfod. 
Turgid,  tur'.djid,  swelling,  bombastic  ;  tur'gid-ly,  tur'gid-ness. 
Turgidity,  tur.djid'.i.ty,  bombast,  a  swollen  state. 
Tur'gent,  tumid  ;  turgescent,  tur.djes'.sent,  growing  larger 
and  larger  (-sc-  inceptive);  turgescence,  tur.djes'.  sense  ; 
turgescency,  tur.djes'.sen.sy,  inflation,  turgidity. 
Lat.  lurgidus,  turgescens  gen.  turgescentis,  v.  turgesco  (iurgco,  to  swell). 
Turk,  an  Ottoman,  a  cruel  tyrannical  man.    Turk'-ish  (-ish 

added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.) 
Turkey,  the  country  of  the  Turks.     Turkey,  phi.  turkeys 
(not  turkies,  Eule  xiii.),  a  domestic  fowl  originally  from 
North  America,  so  called  from  the  Turkey-red  wattle  of 
the  male  bird  or  Turkey-cock. 

The  female  bird  is  called  a  Turkey  [or  Turkey-hen],  but  without 

reference  to  sex  both  birds  are  called  Turkeys. 
Turkey-red,  a  fine  durable  red  produced  from  madder. 
Turkey-stone,  a  hone  for  sharpening  cutlery. 
Turkey-sugar,  a  white  sweetmeat  in  sticks  like  sugar-barley. 
Turkish  delight,  a  confection  of  honey  and  gum,  &c. 
Turk-ism,  turk'.izm,  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  Turk. 
Turquoise,  tur.kwoize',  a  precious  stone  from  Turkey  or 

rather  from  Persia. 

Turk's'-cap,  Turk's'-head,  -hed,  names  of  plants. 
Turcomans.    Turks.    Turcos.    Turquoise,  titr'.kwoize, 

Turcomans,  a  native  of  Turcomania  or  that  part  of  Armenia 
which  is  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  word  is 
Turk-imams  (Turks  of  the  true  faith)  in  contradistinction 
to  the  miscellaneous  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
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Turks,  Ottomans,  about  one-third  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Turcos,  native  Algerian  infantry  officered  by  Frenchmen. 
Turquoise,  a  precious  stone  brought  from  Turkey  or  Persia. 
Turmeric,  ttfr'.me.rlk,  a  plant  which  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

Turmeric  paper,  paper  stained  yellow  with  turmeric  and 
used  as  a  test  for  free  alkali.    Litmus  paper,  a  paper 
stained  blue  with  litmus  and  used  as  a  te'st  for  acids. 
An  alkali  changes  turmeric  paper  brown. 
An  acid  changes  litmus  paper  red. 

Pr.   terre  mtritc;    Ital.   turtumaglio.      Thompson    says    Hind,   or 
Sanskrit  zur  (yellow),  mirich  (pepper). 

Turn,  a  bend,  a  twist,  a  short  walk,  a  good  office,  that  which 

comes  by  rotation,  to  turn ;  turned  (1  syl.),  turn'-ing. 
Turn'-er,  one  who  forms  articles  by  a  lathe ;  turn'ery. 
Turn'key,  plu.  turn'keys  (Eule  xiii.),  a  prison  official. 
Turn'-coat,  -kdte,  one  who  forsakes  his  [political]  party  or 
changes  his  opinions  and  principles. 

The  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  were  bounded  in  part  by 
France,  and  one  of  the  early  dukes  hit  upon  the  device  of  a 
coat  blue  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  When  he  wished 
to  be  thought  in  the  French  interest  he  wore  the  white  outside, 
otherwise  the  outside  colour  was  blue.  Whence  he  was  nick- 
named "Emanuel  Turncoat"  (Scots'  Mag.,  Oct.,  1747). 
The  French  tourne  cote  (turn-side)  is  far  more  likely. 

Turn'-plke  (2  syl.),  a  public  road  on  which  tolls  are  exacted; 

turnpike-road.      Turnpike-gate,   the  gate  where  road 

tolls  are  to  be  paid. 
Tura'-spit,  a  machine  for  turning  a  spit  in  roasting. 

Turn'spit-dog,  a  dog  formerly  employed  to  turn  the  spit 

in  roasting,  one  who  has  all  the  toil  without  the  profit. 

Turn'-stlle  (2  syl.),  a  revolving  bar  or  frame  for  admitting 

foot  passengers  to  and  fro  a  lane,  pier,  &c. 
Turn'-table,  td'bl,  a  revolving  platform  on  a  railway  for 

altering  the  direction  of  carriages  or  locomotives. 
Ttirn'ing-point,  a  crisis.    Turn'-out,  a  strike  by  workmen, 

an  equipage,  a  display. 

By  turns',  alternately.    To  a  turn',  to  a  nicety. 
To  take  a  turn,  to  take  a  short  walk. 
To  take  [it]  by  turns,  to  take  part  alternately. 
To  turn  about,  to  change  the  direction  of  the  face. 
To  turn  an  honest  penny,  to  make  a  trifling  profit. 
To  turn  aside,  to  avert,  to  deviate  from  a  course. 
To  turn  away,  to  dismiss  from  service,  to  avert. 
To  turn  down,  to  fold  down,  to  send  back  a  [boy]  or  class 

to  learn  a  lesson  better. 
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To  turn  in,  to  fold  in,  to  go  to  bed. 

To  turn  off,  to  dismiss  from  service,  to  stop  the  supply  of 

gas  or  water,  to  hang  a  criminal.    To  be  turned  off. 
To  turn  on,  to  set  running,  to  attack,  to  set  [a  dog]  to 

attack.    To  turn  upon,  to  retort  angrily. 
To  turn  out,  to  go  or  drive  out,  to  leave,  to  expel,  to  strike 

as  workmen,  to  put  to  pasture,  to  get  out  of  bed. 
To  turn  over,  to  examine,  to  transfer. 
To  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  ...leef,  to  begin  a  new  course. 
To  turn  tail,  to  run  away,  to  retreat  ignominiously. 
To  turn  to,  ...too,  to  set  to  work,  to  have  recourse  to. 
To  turn  [one's]  back  on,  to  forsake,  to  quit  with  scorn. 
To  turn  [one's]  head,  to  bewilder,  to  infatuate. 
To  turn  the  head  away,  to  look  in  another  direction. 
To  turn  the  scale,  to  change  the  balance  from  one  side  to 

another,  to  alter  the  position  of  affairs. 
To  turn  the  stomach,  ...stum'.uk,  to  produce  nausea. 
To  turn  the  tables,  to  reverse  the  order. 

To  turn  the  table  on  [one],  to  bring  a  counter  charge 
against  an  accuser. 

To  turn  up,  to  bend  upwards,  to  come  to  light,  to  happen. 
Old  English  tyrn[ari\,  past  tyrnde,  past  part,  tyrned,  tyrning ;  or 
turnlian],  past  turnede,  past  part,  turned,  turnigend-lic. 

Turnip,  tur'.nip  (not  tiir'.nup).    Parsnip,   also  spelt  Parsnep, 
(Strictly  speaking  these  words  should  be  turneap  and 
parsneap.)    Tur'nip-fly,  plu.  turnip-flies,  -filze,  an  insect 
which  infects  young  turnips  (hal'tlca  nem'orum). 
O.  Eng.  ncepe,  Lat.  ndvus,  Dan.  turnip,  a  turnip,  with  tur  (round). 
"Parsnip  or  Parsnep,'  a  corruption  of  pastlnac,  from  Lat.  pastindca 
(pastinum,  a  dibble),  pars-nip  or  pars-ncp  means  a  dibble-turnip 
or  turnip  in  the  shape  of  a  dibble.    There  is  no  reason  why  the 
final  syl.  of  turnip  and  parsnip  should  not  be  alike. 

Turnsol,  heliotrope  supposed  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 
Fr.  tournesol.     "Heliotrope"  is  Gk.  Mlios  trepd,  I  turn  to  the  sun. 

Turpentine,  titr'.pen.tine  (should  be  terbintine),  an  oleo-resinous 
fluid  which  flows  from  the  pine,  larch,  fir,  &c.   . 

Germ,  terpentin;  Lat.  terebinthus;  Gk.  terebinthos;  the  word  is  a 
contraction  of  the  adj.  terelinthinos  (ter'binthin'). 

Turpitude,  tur'.pi.tude,  baseness.    (Latin  turpitude,  turpis.) 
Turquoise,  tur'.kwoize.    Turoos,  tiir'.kdze.     (Both  French.) 

Turquoise,  a  precious  stone  brought  from  Turkey  or  Persia. 

Turcos,  native  Algerian  infantry  officered  by  Frenchmen. 
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Turret,  tur'ret,  a  small  spire  or  tower;  tur'ret-ed,  furnished 

with  turrets.   Turret-ship,  an  iron-clad  war-ship  in  which 

heavy  guns  are  mounted  within  iron  turrets.     Mon'itor, 

an  iron-clad  ship  without  turrets.    (Lat.  turns,  a  tower.) 

Turtle,  t/ir'.tl,  a  species  of  pigeon   (also   called   turtle-dove, 

tur'.tl  duv),  an  edible  sea-tortoise.     Turtle-shell. 
Turtle-soup,  soup  made  with  the  sea-tortoise. 
Mock  turtle,  imitation  turtle  soup  made  with  calf's  head. 
" Turtle"  (dove),  Old  English  turtel  or  turtle;  Latin  turtur. 
"Turtle"  (sea-tortoise).     Should  be  tortle  or  tortul;   Latin  t»rtn.-<  a 
a  tortuous  gait,  tortulus  dim.,  the  creature  with  a  tortuous  gait. 
"Tortoise"  is  also  from  tortus,  in  French  tortue.    In  Spanish  tho 
sea-turtle  is  tortuya,  and  tortuosity  tortura. 

Tuscan,  tits'. kan,  adj.  of  Tuscany.    Tuscan-straw  or  Leghorn. 
Tuscan  (order  of  architecture),  one  of  the   five   ancient 

orders  wholly  without  ornaments  of  any  kind. 
The  other  4  orders  were  the  Doric,  lon'ic,  Corin'thian,  and  Com'posite. 
Tush !  an  interjection  of  rebuke  or  contempt,  don't  talk  nonsense  1 
Tusk,  a  long  pointed  eye-tooth ;  tusked,  tuskt,  having  tusks  as 

elephants  and  boars.     (Old  English  tusc,  an  eye-tooth.) 
Tussle,  tuz'.'l.    Tousle,  tou'.zl  (varieties  of  the  same  verb). 

Tussle,  to  struggle,  to  wrestle,  to  have  a  hard  contest; 

tussled,  tiiz"ld;  tussling,  titz'.ling ;  tussler,  tuz'.ler. 
Tousle,  to  pull   one  about  so  as  to  rumple  one's  toilet; 
tousled,  tou'.zld;  tcrasling,  touze'.ling;  tousler,  touze'Jer. 
German  zausen,  to  touse  or  tousle;  Danish  tosse,  to  act  like  a  fool; 
"Welsh  tosio,  to  toss. 

Tut!  or  tut,  tut!  an  exclamation  of  rebuke,  not  true!  no,  no! 
Tutor,  tu' '.tor  (Rule  xxxvii.),  a  teacher,  one  who  has  the  care  of 
children;  (in  civil  laiv)  a  guardian;  (in  the  universities) 
one  who  superintends  what  are  termed  lectures  (lessons), 
to  teach,  to  correct;  tutored,  tu'.trd;  tu'tor-iug, 
tutor-ship  (-ship,  office  of). 

Tutorial,  tu.tor'ri.ul,  adj.  of  tutor;  tutorial-ly. 

Tutelage,  tu'.te.lage.     Tutorage,  tu'.ter.age. 

Tutelage,  state  of  being  under  a  tutor  or  guardian. 
Tutorage,  education  (-age,  work  of,  state  of). 

Tutelar,  tu'.te.lar,  adj.  guardian;  tutelary,  tu.te.lu.ry. 

Tutor-ess,  a  female  tutor.  This  word  exists,  but  is  not  in  use.  The 
tendency  is  to  abolish  the  distinctions  between  male  and  female 
employments :  thus  authoress,  poetess,  instructress  are  almost  as 
strange  as  orator-ess,  speaker-ess,  and  writer-ess  would  be. 

Tutti,  tu'.ti,  (in  Mus.)  all  performers  to  play  in  full  concert  (Ital.) 
Tutty,  tfifty,  impure  oxide  of  zinc  from  the  chimneys  of  smelt- 
ing furnaces.    (Fr.  tutie  "  mot  d'  origine  arabe."  Bouillet.) 
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Twaddle,  twod'.dl,  weak  silly  talk,  mere  prate,  to  twaddle; 
twaddled,  twod'.dld;  twaddling,  twod'.ling;  twad'dl- 
ing-ly ;  twaddler,  twod'.ler,  (0.  E.  twcedding,  fawning.) 

Twain,  two.    (Old  English  tw&gen,  twdm,  ticckm,  twd,  two.) 

Twang',  a  sharp  sound  like  that  from  the  spring  of  a  how,  a 
nasal  or  provincial  tone  of  voice,  a  disagreeable  flavour, 
to  shoot  an  arrow,  to  make  a  twanging  noise ;  twanged 
(1  syl.),  -ing.  (Germ,  zivang,  Dutch  dwang,  Dan.  tvany.) 

'Twas,  tivoz,  cont.  of  if  was.    'Twere,  twcr,  cont.  of  it  were. 

Tweak,  trceek,  a  pull  or  jerk,  to  pinch  or  jerk;  tweaked  (1  syl.), 
tweak'-ing.  (0.  E.  twicc[iari],  p.  twiccede,  p.p.  twicced.) 

Tweed,  an  undressed  woollen  cloth  woven  diagonally. 

This  word  is  a  pure  blunder,  being  a  mistake  for  twill  or  tweel, 
imperfectly  written  and  misread.  The  mistake  was,  however, 
adopted  by  James  Locke,  of  London,  after  the  error  was  discovered, 
the  word  being  especially  suitable,  as  these  goods  were  largely  manu- 
factured in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed.  (See  "Border  Advertiser.'^) 

Tweedledum  and  tweedledee,  twe'.dl.dum,  tioe'.dl.de,  difference 

without  distinction,  two  things  almost  exactly  alike. 
The  happy  conceit  is  due  to  J.  Byrom,  stenographist,  who  wrote  the 
following  jeu  d'esprit  on  the  Handel  and   Bononcini   musico- 
political  squabble.     The  Handel  faction  was  headed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  of  Bononcini  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
"  Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny ; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
"Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee." 

Tweezers,  twee'.zerz,  very  small  nippers  for  pulling  thorns  from 

the  flesh.     (Old  English  twicc[iari\,  to  twitch.) 
Pairs  consisting  of  two  articles  joined  togther  have  no  singular,  but 
pairs  consisting  of  two  assorted  articles  have  both  numbers :  thus 
tongs,  pincers,  nippers,  shears,  tweezers,  &c.  have  no  singular  ;  but 
shoes,  gloves,  hinges,  sheets,  curtains,  &c.  have  both  numbers. 

Twelve  (1  syl.),  a  dozen.    Twelfth,  ordinal  of  twelve. 

A  twelve-month,  a  year.  This  day  twelve-months,  a  year 
hence.  Twelve-pence,  a  shilling,  Twelve-pennies, 
-pen'.mz.  Twelfth-cake,  an  iced  plum-cake  for  twelfth- 
day  (January  6).  Twelfth-night,  -nite,  the  eve  of  the 
epiphany,  twelve  days  after  Christmas  day. 

Old  Eng.  twilfe,  tiveolf,  or  twSlf,  twMf-feald  twelve-fold,  tw^lf-hund 
twelve  hundred  (1200),  tivAlf-month  twelve-month,  twelf-hyndc- 
mann  one  of  the  upper  twelve  hundred,  so  called  because  his 
wgrgild  was  1200  shillings.  Churls  were  called  twyhinde  because 
their  wfirgild  was  200  shillings.  "  Twelfth,"  Old  English  iwelfte. 

The  change  of  -/or  -fe  for  -ve  in  "twelve"  is  not  to  be  commended, 

seeing  that  v  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  letter. 

Twenty,  plu.  twenties,  twen'.fiz,  a  score.  Twen'tieth,  its  ordinal. 
Twentyfold.  Twentyfours,  (in  Printing)  a  sheet  of  paper 
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foldeil  into  24  leaves  (or  48  pages),  a  book  of  this  size  is 
technically  called  a  24mo.,  plu.  24mos. 

Old  English  twentig,  twenti,  or  teontig.    "  Twentieth,"  Old  English 
twentifjtha,  twentogotha,  or  twentugothe. 

Twice  (1  syl.),  two  times.     (Old  Eng.  tuicd,  twywa,  or  tweowd.) 
(?)  TWICE  ONE  is  TWO  (or)  TWICE  ONE  are  TWO  (multiplication). 
(?)  Two  AND  TWO  is  FOUR  (or)  Two  AND  TWO  are  FOUR  (addition). 
Twice  one  is  two  is  the  more  correct :    the  twice  or  double  of  one 
is  two,  twice  or  double  one  and  the  result  is  two.     The  twofold  of 
one  is  two,  or  one  taken  two-times  is  equal  to  two.    Two,  three,  &c., 
which  have  a  plu.,  cannot  in  the  sing,  number  govern  a  verb  plu. 
So  two  and  two  is  fuur  means  a  number  called  two  added  to  two 
makes  it  four,  to  two  add  a  two  and  the  sum  is  four,  two  added  to 
a  two  makes  it  equal  to  four. 
Twiddle,    twld'.dl,   to    twirl,    as    to    ticiddle    [one's]    thumbs; 

twiddled,  twld'dld;  twiddling1,  twid'Mng;  twiddler. 
Dutch  dwarlen ;  German  querlen  to  twirl,  with  diminutive. 
Twig,  a  shoot,  to  catch  one's  meaning;  twigg'-y  (R.  i.),  twigged 
(1  syl.),  twigg'-ing.   ("  Twig  "  (a  shoot),  0.  E.  twig  or  twih.) 
"Twig"  (to  comprehend),  Old  Eng.  wit-an,  to  know;  Lat.  vtd-eo. 
Twilight,  twi'.lite.    Dusk.     Dawn. 

Twilight,  the  semilight  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset. 
Dusk,  the  shading  off  of  evening  twilight  into  dark. 
Dawn,  the  lifting  up  of  morning  twilight  into  day-break. 
"  Twilight,"  O.  Eng.  tweon-leoht,  doubtful  light.     This  exists  in  our 

region  while  the  sun  is  between  the  horizon  and  18°  below  it. 
"Dusk,"    Old   English   dvxesc[an],   to   extinguish.      This   word  ia 

improperly  applied  to  the  glooming  before  daybreak. 
"Dawn,"  Old  Eng.  dagung,  daying;  v.  dag[iari],  to  bring  day. 

Twill  (Rule  viii.),  a  cloth  with  a  diagonal-ribbed  surface,  to 
weave  a  twill;  twilled  (1  syl.),  twill'-ing.  'Twill,  it  will. 
O.  Eng.  twi-Un,  two  threads  (Lat.  bilix,  bi-[bis]llciwm  double  thread, 
the  weft-thread  passing  over  one  and  under  two  of  the  warp- 
threads.  Twills  are  now  made  in  which  the  weft-thread  passeg 
under  more  than  two  weft-threads. 

Twin,  one  of  two  born  of  the  same  parent  at  the  same  time; 

twin-born,  twin-brother,  twin-sister,  twin-likenesses. 
Old  English  ge-twin,  a  twin  (from  twi  or  twy,  two). 
Twine,  cord  with  two  [or  more]  threads  twisted  together,  to 
twist  together,  to  place  or  turn  round;  twined  (1  syl.); 
twin-ing,  twl'.ning  (Rule  xix.) ;  twi'ning-ly,  twln-er. 
Old  English  twin,  v.  twin[ari\,  past  twlnde,  past  part,  twined. 
Twinge  (1  syl.),  a  pinch,  a  shock  of  pain,  a  rebuke  of  conscience, 

to  pinch,  &c.;  twinged  (1  syl.),  twlng'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Old  Eng.  twicc[ian],  to  twitch,  past  twiccode,  past  part,  twiccod. 
Twinkle,  tirtn'.kl,  a  shining  with  a  quivering  light,  a  glistening 
merry  sparkle  of  the  eye,  to  shine  with  a  quivering  light; 
twinkled,  twin'Md;  twink'ling,  twink'ling-ly. 
Old  English  twincl[iari],  past  twinclede,  past  part,  twincled. 
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Twirl,  a  rapid  circular  motion,  a  quick  rotation,  to  twist,  &c. ; 

twirled  (1  syl.),  twirl'-ing.     (Germ,  queslen,  to  twirl.) 
Twist,  a  cord  made  by  winding  separate  parts  round  each  other, 
a  movement  round,  a  contortion,  a  sprain,  an  obliquity  of 
mind,  to  twist;  twist'-ed  (E.xxxvi.),  twist'-ing,  twist'-er. 
Old  English  ge-twys[an],  past  getwyste,  past  part,  getwist. 
Twit,  to  taunt;  twitt'-ed  (R.  i.  xxxvi.),  twitt'-ing,  twitt'ing.ly, 
twit£-er.     (0.  E.  ed-iviht  a  reproof,  v.  ed-wit[aii\  to  twit.) 
Twitch,   a  jerk,  a  -slight   pull,  to   twitch;    twitched   (1  syl.), 

twitch'-ing,  twitch'-er;  twitch'-grass,  couch-grass. 
Old  English  twicc[an],  past  twiccode,  past  part.  tv;iccod. 
Twlt'ter,  a  little  tremulous  noise  like  that  of  a  swallow,  to  twit- 
ter; twittered,  twlt'trd;  twit'ter-ing,  twit'ter-er. 
German  zittern  ;  Dutch  kwetteren;  Archaic  English  didder. 
'twixt,  contraction  of  betwixt,  between. 

"Betwixt,"  O.  Eng.  be-twix,  betwyx,  or  betwyxt  (be-,  tw(  or  twy  two). 
"  Between,"  Old  English  be-tweonum,  betweonan,  or  betunjnan. 

Two,  Too,  To  (all  too).    Toe,  to.    Tow  (to  rhyme  with  grow). 
Two,  plu.  twos  (Rule  xlii.),  a  couple,  one  less  than  three. 
Two'-edged   (2    syl.)      Two'-faced  (2   syl.)      Two'-fold. 
Two'-handed.     Two'-handled,  -han'.dld.     Two'-masted. 
Twopence,  tup"nce.    Twopenny,  worth  two-pence. 
Two-pennies,  -pen'.iz.    Twopenny-halfpenny,  tup'. pen  ny 
hay'.pen.ny,  of  small  value,  cheap  and  worthless. 
Twopence  is  the  collective  plural,  two  pennies  the  numerical 
plural.     An  article  costs  twopence,  but  a  couple  of  penny- 
pieces  are  two  pennies. 

O.K.  twd,  twis,  tuu,  or  tu,  twd-feald  twofold,  twdhund  two  hundred. 
"Too,"O.E.  t6.    "To,"O.E.  to.    "Toe,"O.E.  td.    "Tow,"  O.E.  tow. 

-ty  (Latin  postfix  -tas;  Fr.  -t$),  endowed  with,  possessed  of:  as 

beauty,  bounty,  charity,  captivity,  cruelty ,  &c. 
Tycoon,  ti.koon',  the  executive  ruler  of  Japan. 

Mikado,  mi.kay'.do,  the  priest-king  of  Japan,  to  whom  the 

tycoon  pays  homage. 
Tychonic  system,  tl.kon'.ik  sis'. tern,  the  astronomical  system  of 

Tycho  [Brahe,  brah'.he,  generally  called  bray]. 
Tympanum,  tim'.pa.num,  plu.  tympana,  tlm'.pa.nah,  the  drum 

of  the  ear;  tympanic,  twi.pun'.ik,  adj. 
Tympan  and  frisket  (of  a  printing  press). 

The  tympan  is  a  parchment  frame  on  which  the  sheet  to  be 
printed  is  laid.  The  frisket  is  a  light  latticed  cover,  working 
on  a  hinge,  which  folds  over  the  tympan  to  preserve  the  sheet 
in  its  place  and  keep  its  margin  clean.  The  whole  is  attached 
to  the  carriage  of  the  press. 

Lat.  tympanum,  a  drum ;  Fr.  tympan  (so  called  because  it  is  covered; 
with  parchment  tightly  strained  like  a  drum-head), 
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Type,  tipe,  the  metal  forms  of  letters  used  in  printing. 

Beginning  with  the  smallest  type  in  ordinary  use,  the  following 
are  the  names  of  the  different  sizes  used  in  printing :  Diamond, 
pearl,  ruby,  nonpareil,  emerald,  minion,  brevier,  bourgeois, 
long  primer,  small  pica,  pica,  and  English.  The  text  of  this 
book  is  in  brevier,  the  notes  in  nonpareil.  Pica  (double  the 
size  of  nonpareil)  is  the  printers'  standard  of  leads.  A  com- 
plete fount  of  type  contains  107,100  letters,  viz. :  of  e  12,000, 
t  9000,  a  8500,  i  n  o  s  8000,  h  6400,  v  6200,  d  4400,  I  4000, 
M  3400,  m  c  3000,  /  2500,  w  y  2000,  g  p  1700,  b  1600,  v  1200, 
k  800,  «  500,  3  x  400,  z  200,  ,  4500,  .  2000,  ;  800,  :  600,  ?  200. 

Type,  a  symbol,  the  distinctive  character  of  a  disease,  the 
original  conception  of  created  things  in  the  "miud"  of 
the  Creator,  the  impress  of  a  coin,  &c.;  typical,  tip'.i.kal, 
emblematic,  prefigurative ;  typ'ical-ly. 

Typify,  tip'.i.fy;  typifies,  fip'.i.flze;  typified,  ttp'.i.fidc; 
typ'ify-ing,  typ'if  I-er.  Typifaction,  tip', t.fak" '-shun. 

Type-founder,  a  manufacturer  of  type.    Type-metal. 

Lat.  typus;  Gk.  tupos,  a  stamp,  mould,  impression,  &c.  (from  tupio). 
Typhoid,  tl'.foid.    Typhus,  ti.fus. 

Typhus,  a  malignant  fever  (supposed  to  be  infectious)  and 
characterised  by  skin-eruption  and  great  debility. 

Typhoid,  the  mild  typhus  which  lasts  from  18  to  28  days. 

Typhous,  ti'.fus,  adj.  of  typhus.  Typhomania,  ti'.fo.ma". 
ni.ah,  the  delirium  which  accompanies  typhoid  fevers. 

Greek  twphos,  smoke  or  mist,  hence  stupor  or  coma. 
"Typhoid,"  Greek  tuphos  eidos,  typhus-like. 

Typhon,  tl'.fon.    Typhoon,  tl.foon'. 

Typhon,  the  evil  genius  in  Egyptian  mythology.    In  classic 

mythology,  a   fire-breathing   monster   of  the   primitive 

world,  the  author  of  hurricanes,  whirlwinds,  and  storms. 

Typhoon,  a  storm-wind  that  visits  the  seas  of  southern 

China  between  June  and  November. 

"  Typhoon,"  Gk.  tvph6s,  a  furious  whirlwind,  held  by  the  Greeks  to 
be  the  work  of  the  giant  Typhon ;    Latin  typhon,  a  hurricane. 

Typography,  ti.pog'.ru.fy,  the  art,  &c.,  of  printing;  typographic, 
t'tp'.o.graf'.ik;   typographical,  tlp'.o.gruf'.i.kal;    typo- 
graph'ical-ly.     Typographer,  ti.pog' .ra.Jer. 
Greek  tupos  grapho,  I  write  with  type. 
Typology,  ti.pol'.o.djy,  the  science  of  types  and  emblems. 

Greek  tupos  I6g6s,  a  discourse  about  types. 

Tyrant.     Despot.     Aristocrat.     Emperor.     King.     Sovereign. 
Tyrant,  t\' .rant,  properly  means  one  who  obtains  sovereignty 
by  usurpation.     Now  it  means  anyone  who  is  overbearing 
and  oppressive  whether  a  sovereign  or  not. 
Despot,  des'.pot,  one  who 'is  "a  law  unto  himself," 
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Autocrat,  an  absolute  sovereign,  his  legislative  assemblies 
make  laws  for  his  subjects  and  assist  him  in  ruling  but 
he  himself  is  independent  and  irresponsible. 
Emperor,  properly  means  a  military  sovereign.  The  title 
is  now  applied  to  the  sovereign  of  a  great  military  nation 
or  the  sovereign  of  several  nations. 

King,  a  constitutional  sovereign,  who  rules  according  to  a 
fixed  system  of  government  and  whose  power  is  modified 
by  legislative  assemblies  more  or  less  chosen  by  the  people. 
Sovereign,  the  highest  in  dignity  in  a  royal  state.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  the  "  supreme  governor "  is 
called  a  President. 

Tyrant;  tyrannical,  tl.ran'.ni.cal;  tyran'nical-ly. 
Tyranni-cide,  tl.ran'.ni.side,  murder  of  a  tyrant. 
Tyrannise,       tir'ran.nize ;       tyrannised,      fir'ran.nlzd ; 
tyrannis-ing,  tir'run.ni.zing  (Rule  xix.);  tyr'annis-er. 
Tyrannous,  tir'run.nus ;  tyr'annous.ly. 
Tyranny,  plu.  tyrannies,  ttr'rdn.niz,  tyrannical  conduct. 
'Tyrant,"  Lat.  tyrannus  a  tyrant,  tyrannis  tyranny,  tyrannwldium, 
tyranntcus;    Gk.    turannos,  iurannia,    twranntk6s,    turannis; 
Doric  koirunds  from  kurds,  kurlos  lord  or  master. 
(The  word  "tyrant"  was  first  used  by  Archil'oclius  about  B.C.  VOO. ) 
"Despot,"  Greek  despdtes,  despdtlktis,   despozo  to  obtain  mastery 

(desmos  a  bond,  deo  to  bind,  Dr.  Donnegan). 
"  Autocrat,"  Greek  autos  krattis,  self  dominion,  krateo,  to  rule. 
"Emperor,"  Fr.  empereur;  Lat.  imperdtor,  commander  (v.  imperdre, 

to  command  with  authority,  i.e.  prorsus  paro,  Perottus). 
"  King,"  Old  Eng.  cyning,  cynig,  or  cyng  (cyne,  gentle,  kind).    In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  it  was  said  "Blessed  are  the  meek  [gentle], 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth"  (Matt.  v.  5). 

''Sovereign,"  Lat.  supremus  [superanus],  through  French  souverain. 
Tyrian,  tir'ri.an,  adj.  of  Tyre.    Tyrian  dye.     Tyrian  purple. 
Tyro,  plu.  tyroes  or  tyros.    (As  all  the  other  words  in  -ro  make 
the  plural  in  -roes,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred.    We 
have  but  four  examples:  hero-es,  negro-es,  [tt/ro-es],  and 
zero-es.    The  Spanish  sombrero  makes  the  plu.  sombreros.) 
Tyrolese,  tir'rS.leze,  adj.  of  Tyrol,  a  native  of  the  Tyrol. 

-ese  in  proper  names  is  both  sing,  and  plu. :  a  Tyrolese,  the  Tyrolese. 
Tzetze,  zet'.zy,  an  African  fly  whose  bite  is  fatal  to  animals. 

U  and  the  "  indefinite  article  "  An. 

"When  M-,  ew-,  or  en-  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  has  the 
sound  of  yil;  "  a  "  (not  an)  is  to  be  set  before  it :  as  "  a 
u-nit"  =  (a  rju-nit),  "  a  useful  book"  =  (a  yuseful  book), 
"  a  ewe"  =  (a  yu),  "  a  Eu-ro-pean "  =  (a  yu'.ro.pee".an). 
The  "  y  "  is  a  species  of  digamma. 

But  when  u  is  not  sounded  as  yu-,  "  au "  (not  «)  is  to  be 
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employed :  as  "  an  um-pire  "  (not  a  yum-pire),  "  an  ug-ly 
sight"  (not  a  yug-ly  &iyht),  "  an  unusual  phrase"  (not  a, 
yun-usual  phrase). 
Ubiquitous,  uMk'.wi.tus,  omnipresent ;  ubiquilous-ly. 

Ubiquity,  uMk'.wi.ty.    (French  ubiquitS;  Latin  ublque.) 
Ud'der,  bag  and  milk-vessels  of  a  cow  or  other  large  quadruped. 

Old,  English  uder;  Greek  outhar  (tha6,  to  suckle). 
Udometer,  u.dom'.e.ter,  a  rain-gauge  (should  be  hydrometer). 
Greek  huddr  metron,  a  water  measurer. 

In  Greek  huddr  prefixed  Is  always  hudro-,  in  English  hydro-  (hydr~ 
before  vowels) :  as  hydr-aulics,  hydr-acid;  hydro-cephalus,  hydro- 
gen, hydro-putliy,  hydro-phobia,  &c.,  see  p.  4C7.  If  the  word  hud6r 
is  preferred,  at  any  rate  the  initial  aspirate  should  be  kept. 

Ugh !  interjection  of  horror  or  of  shuddering.     (German  7m  /) 
Ug'ly,  (comp.)  ugli-er,  (super.)  ugli.est,  the  reverse  of  hand- 
some; ugli-ness,  ugli-ly.  (Welsh  hagr,\.  Jiagrdu  or  hagru.) 
In  Old  Eng.  we  have  the  ugge,  to  stand  in  abhorrence  of :  as  "  Ilk 
man  may  ugge  bothe  yhowng  and  a  wide"  (Hampolc,  MS.  Bowes). 

Uhlans  or  Ulans,  u'.lanz,  a  kind  of  militia  ainoug  tlie  modern 
Tartars,  a  Polish  light  cavalry,  the  famous  light  cavalry 
of  the  Prussian  army  employed  in  foraging,  &c. 
Polish  hulan  or  ulan,  bearer  of  the  ula  or  lance. 
Ukase,  u.kilse',  a  Kussian  proclamation  or  imperial  order  having 

the  force  of  law.     (Russ.  ukas,  kasatj,  to  speak  or  say.) 
Ulcer,  iil'.ser,  a  running  sore ;   ulcerated,  ul'.se.ra.ted,  affected 
with    ulcers.      Ulceration,    nl'.se.ray".shun.      Ulcered, 
ill'.serd,  having  ulcers;  ulcerous,  ul'.se.rus,  adj.  of  ulcer; 
ul'cerous-ly,  ul'cerous-ness. 

Latin  ulcus  gen.  ulcHrit,  ulcfrSsus,  v.  ulcfrare  supine  ulcgratum. 
Ulenia,  u.lee'.mali,  a  Turkish  college  or  body  corporate  composed 
of  the  imams  (ministers  of  religion J,  muftis  (doctors  of 
law)  and  cixdes  or  judges.    (Arab,  ulema,  the  wise  men.) 
DTniufl,  a  genus  of  trees  including  elms;  uhnic  acid,  iil'.mik..., 
an  acid  exuded  from  elms,  &c.     Ulmin,  ul'.mln,  a  dark- 
brown  substance  exuded  from  the  bark  of  elniR,  &c. 
Latin  ulmu»,  so  called  (according  to  Isidore)  "  quod  uliglnosis  loclg 

et  humidis  melius  proflcit." 
Ulster,  ul'.ster,  a  long  warm  overcoat.     So  named  from  Ulster, 

the  most  northern  province  of  Ireland. 
Ulterior,  iil.tee' .ri.or,  more  remote.    Ulterior  object,  an  arricre 

pensSe.    Ultima,  ul'.tl.mah,  most  remote,  furthest. 
Ultima  Thule,  ul'.tl.mah  rhu'.lee,  the  most  remote  spot  of 
the  habitable  world,  the  ultimate  object  of  our  hopes  or 
ambition,  the  very  end  of  the  end. 

Virgil  (Oeorg.  i.  SO)  says  "tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule,"  probably 
Shetland  was  intended.    Gothic  tiule,  most  remote  laud. 

91 
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Ultimate,  ul'.ti.mtite,  opposite  of  proximate,  prox'.i.mcite. 
Ultimate  end  [of  an  action],  the  final  result. 
Proximate,  end  [of  an  action],  the  immediate  result. 
"For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost"  (the  proximate  end),  "for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  died,  for  want  of  a  horse  tha 
man. . . ,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series  or  ultimate  end. 

Ultimate  analysis,  [ul'.ti.mate  ajial'.i.sis'],  the  resolution 

of  a  substance  into  its  absolute  elements. 
Proximate  analysis,  the  resolution  of  a  substance  into 
its  ingredients. 

The  proximate  analysis  of  bread  would  be  its  separation  into 
flour,  water,  salt,  and  yeast ;  but  the  ultimate  analysis  would 
be  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chloride  of  sodhim,  and  so  on. 

Ultimate  ratio  [...ra'.sM.o],  the  approach  of  two  or  more 
numbers  towards  each  other  till  the  difference  between 
them  is  too  small  for  any  assignable  numeral. 
Thus  suppose  2  and  4  the  two  numbers,  by  halving  them  we  get 
1,  2  ;  J,  1 ;  J,  i  ;  1,  J  :  ^5,  J,  until  at  last  the  fractions  are 
infinitesimally  small,  and  the  difference  between  them  too 
minute  to  be  expressed. 

Prime  ratio  [prime  1  syl.],  the  reverse  of  the  preceding. 
Ultimatum,  plu.  ultimata,  ul' .ti.may" .tiim,  plu.  -may"tah, 
the  final  conditions  which  will  be  submitted,  the  pro- 
posal  from  which  no  further  concession  will  be  made. 
Ultimo,  ul'M.mo  (written  ult.\  the  last  month. 

"  Ultimo"  is  the  Latin  ultimo  [mense],  the  month  just  past. 

"Proximo"  is  the  Latin  proximo  [mense],  the  next  month. 

"Instant"  is  the  Latin  instanti  [mense],  the  present  month. 

Latin  ulterior  (comp.)  and  ultlmus  (super.)  of  the  obsolete  adj.  ulter, 

which  gives  the  prep,  ultra  (beyond);  French  ultimatum. 

Ultra,  ul'. trah,  out  and  outer:  as  ultra  radical,  ultra  democrat; 
ultra-ism,  ul'.trah&m ;  ultra-ist,  ul' .trah.ist.  (Lat.  ultra.) 

Ultra-  (Lat.  prefix),  out  and  outer,  over,  beyond.     (Lat.  ultra.) 
Ultra-marine,  ul' .tra-ma.reen' ',  a  blue  pigment  obtained 
from  the  lap'is  laz'uli.     So  called  because  it  comes  from 
China  or  over  the  seas.    Ultramarine  ashes. 
Ultra-montane,  ul'.tra-mon'.tain,  the  south   side   of  the 
Alps  which  is  over  or  beyond  the  mountains  to  all  Euro- 
peans except  the  Italians  themselves,  extreme  as  applied 
to  the  Rom.  Catholic  dogmas.    Ultramontism,  fd'.tru.- 
mon".tizm;  ultramontist,  ul'.tra.mon".tist. 

Papal  infallibility,  priestly  absolution,  apostolic  succession,  no 
salvation  out  of  Kome,  the  immaculate  nature  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  transubstantiation,  &c.,  are  ultramontane  dogmas. 

Ultra-mundane,  ul'.tra.mun".dain,  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
world  and  system.  (Lat.  ultra  mundus,  beyond  the  world,) 
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Umbel,  um'ML    Umble,  um'.bl    Humble,  hiim'.bl. 

Umbel,  a  group  of  flower-stalks  from  a  common  centre; 

um'bel-ar,  adj.  of  umbel;  umbelate,  iim'.be.late,  having 

an  umbel ;  umbelated,  urn' M. Id. ted. 

Umbellule,  um'.bel.lule,  dim.  of  umbel. 

Umbelliferous,  um'.bel.Uf'.e.rus,  adj.  of  umbelliferre. 

Umbelliferse,  um'.bel.lif'.e.ree,  a  natural  order  of  plants : 
as  hemlock,  fool's  parsley,  carrots,  &c.,  <fec. 

Umbellifer,  um.bel'.li.fer,  one  of  the  umbelliferse. 
Umble,  adj.  of  umbles.     Umbles,  um'.blz,  entrails  of  the 

deer.     Umble-pie,  pie  made  of  umbles  served  to  those 

below  the  dais.     To  eat  unable-pie,  to  bow  submissively, 

to  be  degraded  from  the  da'is  (where  the  venison  is  served) 

to  the  body  of  the  hall  amongst  the  retainers. 
Humble,  lowly  minded,  of  mean  rank  or  position. 
"  Umbel,"  Lat.  umbella,  the  round  head  of  a  plant  containing  the  seed. 
"  Umbles,"  Lat.  umbilicus,  the  middle  of  anything ;,  Gk.  ompiuitCis. 
"  Humble,"  Fr.  humble;  Lat.  hUmillis  (from  humus,  the  ground). 

Um'ber,  a  pigment  of  a  brown  shade.     (Umbria,  in  Italy.) 
Umbilical,  iimMV .i.kul,  pertaining  to  the  navel. 

Umbilical  cord.   Umbilicate,  iim.bU'.i.Mte,  having  a  navel ; 
umbil'icat-ed'(Rule  xxxvi.)    Umbilicus,  um.bil'.i.kXs. 
(Webster  gives  umbill'cus  which  is  correct  in  quantity  (see  Hor. 
Epod.  XIV.  8),  but  we  have  above  500  Latin  words  in  use 
equally  false  in  quantity  as  "umbilicus,"  and  it  would  be  mere 
pedantry  to  pronounce  them  with  the  Latin  quantities.) 
Latin  umbilicus;   Greek  omplnlltis,  the  navel. 

TJmbo,  plu.  umbones,  iim.bo  '.neze,  the  boss  of  a  shield,  the  knob 

of  a  bivalve  shell  immediately  above  the  hinge. 
Umbonate,  mn'.bo.nate,  knobbed  in  the  centre. 
Um'bonat-ed.     (Latin  umbo,  plu.  umbones,  a  boss.) 
Umbrage,  iim'.bracie,  offence,  a  feeling  of  resentment  for  some 
slight  or  offence,  shadow ;  to  take  umbrage  at,  to  take 
offence  at;  umbrageous  (Rule  Ixvi.),  um.bru' '.djiis. 
French  ombrage;  Latin  umbra,  shade. 
Umbrella,  um.brel'.lah  (not  um'.be.rel".lah),  a  portable  canopy 

carried  in  the  hand  as  a  shelter  from  rain. 
A  portable  canopy  against  the  sun  is  a  par'asol  or  sun-shade. 
Latin  umbra,  with  diminutive,  a  little  shade  or  screen. 
Swift  (1710)  mentions  the  umbrella  (A  City  Shower,  see  Tatler  No 
238,  Oct.  17th,  1710),  and  Gay  (1711)  in  his  Trivia,  Bk.  i.  211.   ' 

Umpire,  iim'.plre,  an  arbiter,  a  person  chosen  to  decide  a  doubt  • 
umpirage,  um'.pi.rage  (-age,  right,  duty  of);    umpire- 
ship,  wri .pire. ship  (-ship,  office,  rank  of). 
I«OW  Lat.  umpirator,  wnpiragium;  Lat.  imperutbr,  a  ruler. 
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For  Un-  negative,  see  from  page  140A. 
Un-  (negative  or  privative  affix),  see  page  1403. 

Unanimous,  u.ncin'. Linus,  all  being  of  one  mind,  all  agreeing; 

unan'imous-ly.     Unanimity,  u'.nd.mm".Lty. 
Latin  unantmus  (unus  animus),  being  of  one  mind. 
Uncial  letters,  un'.shi.ul  let'.ters,  letters  an  inch  long  used  in 
certain  MSS.  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries,  a 
letter  which  stands  for  a  word  as  A.D.,  anno  domini. 
Latin  uncidlis,  adj.  of  uncla,  an  inch. 
Uncle,  un'.kl,  fern.  Aunt,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  either 

parent  are  uncles  and  aunts  to  the  children. 
Fr.  onde,  Lat.  avuneulus.   "Aunt,"  Lat.  am-ita,  contracted  into  am't. 
Unction,  unk'.shun,  an  anointing  or  smearing  with  oil  or  oint- 
ment, that  which  inspires  devotional  feeling,  racy. 
Extreme  unction,  ex.treem'  unit'. shun,  the  "sacrament"  of 

consecrated  oil  for  anointing  one  at  the  point  of  death. 
Unctious,  unk'.shiis,  resembling  oil  or  ointment,  greasy; 

unctious-ly,  unctions-ness.     (Latin  unctw.) 
Undecagon,  un.dek'.u.gon,  a  plane  figure  with  eleven  angles. 
A  hybrid.    Latin  unddcim,  eleven  ;  Greek  gdnia,  an  angle. 
This  word  is  a  wretched  blunder  and  ought  to  be  hendecagon  or 

hendecagon.    Greek  £v5eKa  'ywvia,  eleven  angles. 
"Undecim"  cannot  be  converted  into  undeca-  even  if  the  hybrid 
were  accepted.    There  is  the  Lat.  model  undgci-remis  for  guidance. 

Un'der,  below,  subordinate  in  office,  in  subjection  to,  less  than. 
To  knock  under,  to  submit,  to  yield.    To  keep  under. 
Under  arms,  ready  for  military  action. 
Under  fire,  exposed  to  an  enemy's  shot. 
Under  sail,  applied  to  a  ship  when  sailing. 
Under  sentence,  having  had  sentence  pronounced. 
Under  the  lee,  out  of  the  wind. 
Under  way,  moving,  having  commenced  sailing. 
Old  Eng.  under,  under-scegel  under  sail,  under-wctg  under  way,  &c. 
Under-  (prefixed),  subordinate  in  office,  assistant. 

N.B.  When  under  is  prefixed  to  a  monosyllable,  if  the  word  is 
noun  or  adj.  the  accent  is  always  on  the  «»'-.  but  if  a  verb  it 
is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  word :  as  un'dershot,  un'dersoil, 
but  understand',  undersell'. 

Un'der-agent,  an  assistant  agent. 

Old  Eng.  under,  Lat.  agens  gen.  agentis  (v.  agfre,  to  act  or  do). 
Under-hid',  to  bid  less  than  another ;  underbidd'-ing,  &c. 

Old  Eng.  under-abeden  or  under-beden  (v.  bidan  or  beddan). 
Un'der-bred,  ill-mannered.    (Old  Eng.  under -breden.) 
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For  Un-  negative  see  from  page  1404. 
Uader-build'er,  -bll'.der,  a  subordinate  in  building. 

Old  Eng.  under  and  a  noun  from  byld[an]  to  build. 
Un'der-clay,  beds  of  clay  which  underlie  coal-seams. 

Old  Eng.  under  and  clecg  clay. 
Un'der-cliff,  a  cliff  from  which  the  top  has  fallen  down. 

Old  Eng.  under  and  cZi/a  cliff. 
Un'der-coat,  -kdte,  a  coat  worn  beneath  a  great-coat. 

Old  Eng.  under  and  Fr.  cotte;  Ital.  cotta;  Germ.  kute. 
Un'der-croft,  a  vault  or  crypt  under  the  choir. 

Old  Eng.  under  and  croft  (Lat.  crypto,  a  cave). 
Under-cur'rent,  a  current  below  the  surface  water. 

Old  Eng.  under  and  Lat.  currens  gen.  currentis,  running. 
Under-dea'con,  -dcc'.kun,  an  assistant  deacon. 

Old  Eng.  under-diacon,  a  deacon  acting  under  another. 
Un'der-done,  -diin,  not  done  enough,  little  cooked. 

Old  Eng.  under  and  gedvn  (verb  dtin  to  do). 

Under-drain",  to  drain  by  cutting  a  channel  below  the  sur- 
face ;  under-drained  (3  syl.),  under-drain'-ing. 

Old  Eng.  under  and  drehnig[eari],  to  drain. 
Un'der-foot,  beneath  the  feet,  in  subjection. 

Old  Eng.  under  and  fdt,  under-foot. 

Under-gird',  to  gird  round  the  bottom  (Acts  xxvii.  17); 
past  and  past  part,  -girt  or  -gird'ed,  -gird'-ing. 

Old  Eng.  under  gyrd[un],  past  gyrde,  past  part,  gyrded. 
Under-go',  (past)  under- went',  (past  part.)  under-gone, 
-gon';  under-go'-ing,  to  sutler,  to  sustain. 

Old  Eng.  under-gangan  or  -gdn ;  past  -gcong,  -giong,  or  -gendc ; 
past  part,  -gangen,  -gegongen,  or  -gdn.  The  past  is  from  the 
verb  vxnd[an],  to  proceed  ;  past  wende. 

Under-graduate,  -grud'.u.ate,  a  member  of  a  university  who 
has  not  taken  bis  first  degree;  undergraduate-ship 
(-ship,  state,  position,  rank  of). 

Old  Eng.  under  and  Fr.  gradud  (Lat.  grddus,  a  degree). 
Un'der-ground,  below  tho  surface  of  the  earth. 

Old  Eng.  undcr-grund,  under  the  ground. 
Un'der-growth,  that  which  prows  under  trees. 

Old  Eng.  under-grou-nes,  \.  grdw[an],  p.  greow,  p.  p.  groicen. 
Under-hand,  un'.der.hand  (adj.),  clandestine,  but  un.der.. 
hand'  (adv.),  clandestinely.     (Old  Eug.  under  and  hand.) 
Under-keep'er,  an  assistant  keeper. 

Old  Eng.  under  ctpere;  verb  ce"p[an],  to  keep. 
Under-lay',  to  place  or  lay  beneath,  to  support  by  some- 
thing placed  under ;  -lays,  -laid,  -lay'ing. 
Old  Eng.  under-lecg[an},  past  -kgrde,  past  part,  leged. 
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For  Un-  negative,  see  from  page  1404. 
Under-let',  to  sublet ;  underlett'-ing,  underlett'-er. 

Old  Eng.  under  l<kt[ari],  past  -Ut,  past  part.  -l<6ten. 
Tinder-lie',  -II,  to  lie  under  or  beneath;  -lies,  fee;  (past) 
-lay,  (past  part.)  -lain,  -lay'-ing. 

Old  Eng.  under-lig[ari],  past  -Iceg,  past  part.  -Ugen. 
Under  -  line',    to  mark  with   a  line  below;   under -lined 
(1  syl.);  under-lin-ing,  -li'.ning  (Kule  xix.) 

Old  Eng.  under  line  (Lat.  llnea,  a  line). 
Un'der-ling,  an  inferior.     (Old  Eng.  under,  ling  dim.) 
Under-master,  an  assistant  master. 

Old  Eng.  under  master,  Lat.  magister  (M&gus  a  magian). 
Under-mine',  -mine,  to  excavate  underneath,  to  remove  the 
foundation,  to  injure  another  by  secret  and  dishonourable 
means;  undermined  (3  syl.);  -min-ing,  mi'-ning  (R.  xix.); 
-min-er,  mi'.ner.     (0.  E.  under  and  Welsh  mwn  a  mine.) 
Under-most,  lowest,  beneath  all.     (Old  Eng.  undermost.) 
Under-neath',  -neeth,  beneath.    (0.  E.  under '-neothan.)  • 
Under-pay*,  to  pay  too  little  or  at  too  low  a  rate ;  under- 
paid', underpay'-ing.     (French  payer,  to  pay.) 
Under-pin',  to  repair  a  wall  at  the  basement;   -pinned, 
-pind;  under-pinn'-ing  (Eule  i.),  under-pmn'-er. 

Old  Eng.  under,  Lat.  pono  to  place.    fUnderponJ 
Un'der-plot,  a  plot  collateral  with   the  main  story  of  a 
drama  or  novel.    (French  complot,  a  plot.) 

Under-prop,  (noun)  itn'der.prop,  (verb)  un.der.prop'. 
Un'derprop,  a  prop  under  another,  a  subordinate  prop. 
Underprop',  to  shove,  to  uphold,  to  support  by  props; 
under-propped',  -propt;  -propp'-ing,  -propp'-er. 
O.  E.  under  and  "prop"  (Dan.  prop  a  cork,  Germ,  pfropf  a  graf t). 
Under-rate,  (noun)  un'.der.rdte,  (verb)  un.der.rate'. 
Un'derrate,  below  the  real  value. 

Underrate',  to  rate  or  value  at  too  low  a  price;  under- 
rated, -rd'ted  (R.  xxxvi.) ;  -rat-ing,  -rd'.ting  (R.  xix.) 
Under-run',  to  pass  under  in  a  boat. 

To  underrun  a  cable,  to  pass  under  it  to  examine  it,  &-c. 
To  underrun  a  tackle,  to  separate  its  tangles  and  put  it 
in  trim.    Under-ran',  under-runn'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
Old  Eng.  under  renn[an]  or  reonnlari],  past  ran,  runung. 
Under-secretary,  plu.  -secretaries,  -sek'.ru.ta.rlz,  an  assis- 
tant secretary.     (Old  Eng.  under,  Lat.  secrctdrius.) 
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For  Un-  negative,  see  from  page  1404. 
Tinder-sell',  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  others. 
Undersold,  undersell'-ing,  undersell'-er. 

Old  Eng.  under  -sell[an'],  past  scelde,  past  part,  seald. 
Under-ser'vant,  an  assistant  servant. 

Old  Eng.  under,  Lat.  servus,  servans  gen.  servantis,  serving. 
Un'der-sheriff,  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Old  Eng.  under,  scir-gerdfa  shire-reeve. 
Un'der-shot  wheel,  a  wheel  turned  by  water  passing  under 

not  over  it.     (Old  English  sc£o£[an],  to  shoot.) 
Under-sign',  -sine,  to  write  one's  name  at  the  foot  of  a 
document;  -signed  (1  syl.),  -sign'-ing,  -sign'-er, 

Old  Eng.  under~sign[iari],  past  signode,  past  part,  signed. 
Under-sized',  -sizd,  less  than  the  usual  size. 

Old  Eng.  under,  assize  the  statute  measure. 
Un'der-soil,  the  subsoil,  the  soil  below  the  surface. 
Old  Eng.  under-sol.    "  Subsoil,"  Lat.  tub  sdlum. 

Under-stand',  (past)  understood';  understand'-ing,  com- 
prehending,  the  faculty  of  comprehending,  mind. 

Old  Eng.  under-stand[ari],  past  -stdd,  past  part,  ge-standen. 
Under-state',  to  state  less  forcibly  than  the  truth  would 
warrant,    the    opposite    of   over-state    to    exaggerate; 
under-stat-ed,  -sta'.ted;  under-stat-ing,  -sta'.ting. 

Old  Eng.  under,  Lat.  stare  supine  stdtum  to  set  in  array. 
Under-take',  (pant)  undertook',  (past  part.}  undertaken, 
-ta'.kn;  undertaking,  taking  in  hand  an  enterprise. 
Undertaker,  un'.der.ta".ker,  one  who  manages  funerals, 
one  who  engages  in  an  enterprise. 
Old  Eng.  under  -tac[an],  past  toe,  past  part,  tacen. 
Un'der-tone  (3  syl.),  a  subdued  tone.  (Welsh  ton,  Lat.  tonus.) 
Under-  value,  un'.der.val"M,  to  apprise  too  low,  to  estimate 
below  the  real  worth;  under-  valued,  -vul'.ude;  under- 
val'n-ing  (verbs  ending  with  any  double  vowel,  except 
-ue,  retain  both  before  -ing),  under-val'u-er. 
(But  verbs  in  -ie  (except  hie)  change  -ie  to  -y  before-tng.) 

Under-  valuation,  val'.u.a".shun.     (Latin  valor,  price.) 
Un'der-wood,  brush-wood,  coppice.    (0.  Eng.  under-wudu.) 
Under-  work,  (noun)  uri  '.der.werk,  (verb)  iin.der.werk'. 
Un'derwork,  subordinate  work,  petty  work. 
Underwork',  to  undermine,  to  work  for  less  than  others  ; 
-worked  (1  syl.),  -work'-ing,  -work'-er. 
Old  Eng.  under-weorc,  verb  weorc[an]  or  wyrc[an], 
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For  Tin-  negative,  see  from  page  1404. 
Under-writer,  -ri'.ter,  one  who  insures  ships. 

Under-written,  .nt'.t'n,  subscribed,  written  below. 
Old  Eng.  under  writ\_an\,  past  wrdt,  past  part,  writen. 
Undulate,  uri '.du.ltite,  to  move  as  waves,  to  vibrate ;  un'dulat-ed 

(Kule  xxxvi.),  nn'dtilat-ing  (Rule  xix.),  un'dulating-ly. 
Undulation,   un.du.lay" .shun ;    undulatory,   un'.du.la.try. 
The  Undulatory  theory,  the  theory  that  light  is  due  to 

undulations  in  the  atmospheric  ether. 
Lat.  und&la,  a  little  wave  (unda,  a  wave) ;  Fr.  ondulation,  &c. 
Ungual,  un'.gwul,  pertaining  to  a  nail  or  claw,  having  nails  or 
claws;   unguiform,  un'.gioi.form;    ungulate,  un'.gu.late, 
having  nails  or  claws ;  un'gulat-ed. 
Latin  ung&ldtus,  unguis  (Greek  onux,  a  nail  or  claw). 
Uni-,  u.rii-  (Latin  prefix),  only  one.    (Latin  unus,  one.) 
Uni-axial,  u'.ni.ax".i.ul,  having  but  one  axis. 
Lat.  uni-[uDus]axis,  one  axis  (Gk.  axdn,  an  axle). 
Uni-cellular,  u'.ni-scl'.lu.lar,  having  but  one  cell. 

Lat.  uni-[wi\is]cettfda,  diminutive  of  cella,  a  cell. 
Uni-clinal,  u.ni.kli".nal,  strata  with  one  break  but  other- 
wise in  a  normal  position. 

Lat.  uni-[wms\clindtus,  bent ;  clindre  or  inclindre,  to  incline. 
Uni-corn,  u'.ni.korn,  a  fabulous   one-horned  animal,  the 
narwhal;  unicornous,  u.ni.kor'.nus. 

Lat.  •um-[unus]com«,  one  horn  (Heb.  R[o~]RN). 
Uni-facial,  u.ni.fa".shi.ul,  having  only  one  front. 

Lat.  uni-[\mns]fficles,  [having  only]  one  face. 
Uni-florous,  u.ni.flu'.rus,  or  uni.floral,  -flo'.rul, having  but 

one  flower.     (Latin  wni-[unus]^os  gen.  floris.) 
U'ni-form,  having  always  the  same  form,  regular,  all  alike 
in  general  appearance,  an  official  dress,  the  military  dress 
of  soldiers,  the  official  dress  of  policemen,  postmen,  &c.; 
u'niform-ly.     Uniformity,  u.m.fr>r".ml.ty. 

Lat.  untformis,  uniformltas  (unus  forma,  one  form). 
Uni-fy,  u'.ni.fy,  to  reduce  to  uniformity ;  unifies,  u'.ni.fize  ; 
unified,  u'.ni.fide ;  u'nify-ing.     Unification,  -kay".shun. 

Lat.  «ni-[unus]^c'to[faclo],  to  make  one. 

Uni-gen'itus,  a  celebrated  bull  issued  in  1713  by  Pope 
Clement  XL,  beginning  with  the  word  unigenitus. 
This  was  a  bull  about  "  divine  grace,"  in  support  of  the  Jesuits 

against  the  Jansenists. 

Uni-genous,  il.nidg'.e.nus,  of  one  and  the  same  genus, 
Lat.  -!Uii-[unus]£7^nMs,  [all  of]  one  kind  or  genus. 
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For  Un-  negative,  see  from  page  1404. 
Uni-labiate,  u.ni.lab'.l.ate,  having  but  one  lip. 

Lat.  uni-[nnMs]labium,  [having  but]  one  Up. 
Uni-lateral,  -lut'.S.rul,  having  but  one  side,  (in  Botany) 
arranged  on  one  side  only. 

Lat.  v,ni-[vmus]ldt&r&lis,  Idtus  gen.  Idtfris  a  side. 
Uni.literal,  -lit'.e.ral,  consisting  of  one  letter. 

Lat.  uni-[unus]llt<?ralis,  llKra  a  letter. 

Uni-locular,  -lok'kii.lar,  (in  Bot.)  having  but  one  cell  or 
division.     (Latin  lociila,  dim.  of  locus.) 

Uni-muscular,  having  but  one  muscle. 

Lat.  uni-[urms]musculus,  diminutive  of  mus,  a  mouse.  The  idea 
is  that  the  muscle  [of  the  arm]  resembles  a  little  mouse 
moving  under  the  skin. 

Union,  il'.ni.un,  concord,  confederacy,  league;  union-ism; 
union-ist,  a  member  of  a  trade's  union. 

The  Union,  the  incorporation  of  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  England  and  Scotland  in  1700. 

The  Union  House,  the  poor-house. 

The  Union  Jack,  the  national  banner. 
It  consists  of  the  three  crosses  united :  viz.  St.  George's  cross 
(+)  for  England;  St.  Andrew's  cross  (JS)  for  Scotland;  and 
St.  Patrick's  cross  (X)  for  Ireland.  The  word  "Jack"  is 
jaque,  a  surcoat  emblazoned  with  a  St.  George's  cross  ;  .Tames  I. 
added  the  Scotch  cross,  St.  Patrick's  was  added  in  1801. 

Union-joint,  a  joint  for  uniting  gas  pipes,  &c. 

Latin  unio  gen.  unionis,  from  unus,  one. 
Unionidse,  u'.ni.Sn".i.de,  the  river-mussel  family. 

Latin  unio,  with  Greek  patronymic  -idee,  a  family,  the  union- 
family,  being  found  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

Uni-parous,  u.nip'.a.riis,  producing  but  one  at  a  birth. 

Latin  u?H-[unus]pario,  to  bring  forth  one  [at  a  birth]. 
U'ni-ped,  plu.  u'nipeds,  having  but  one  foot. 

Latin  uni-[unus]pcs  gen.  pfdis,  [having  but]  one  foot. 
Unique  (Fr.),  n.neek',  single  of  its  kind,  peculiar. 
Uni-ia'diated,  having  only  one  ray. 

Latin  uni-[rmus]r(tdiatus,  radius  a  ray. 

Uni-sex'ual,  applied  to  plants  which  have  only  male  or 
only  female  flowers.    (Lat.  tmi-funus]seants,  of  one  sex.) 

Uni-son,  u'.ni.zn,  applied  to  music  means  all  singing  or 
playing  the  same  part,  in  opposition  to  part  [singing] 
where  some  take  treble,  some  tenor,  some  bass,  &c. 
Latin  «ni-[unus]so'ttiusj  [all]  one  sound. 
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For  Tin-  negative,  see  from  page  1404. 
Unit,  u'.nit.    Digit,  didg',it.    Integer,  in'.te.djer. 
Unit,  the  figure  or  number  one  [1]. 
Digit,  any  one  of  the  ten  symbols :  0123456789. 
Integer,  any  whole  number  in  opposition  to  a  fraction : 

thus  1,  50,  1,000,  30,000,  &c.,  are  integers.     In  the 

decimal  54-7,  54  is  the  integer  and  -7  the  decimal.     In 

2J,  2  is  the  integer  and  J  the  fraction. 
Figure,  fig"r,  is  any  one  figure  representing  a  number. 

The  digits  are  figures  uncombined,  but  a  figure  can  be 

combined  into  any  number  of  figures. 

"  Unit,"  Latin  unttas  unity,  units  one. 
"Digit,"  Latin  dlgttus,  a  finger,  representing  a  number. 
"  Integer,"  Latin  integer  [numerus],  the  whole  number. 
' '  Figure,"  Lat.  [num#ri]ftgurati,  numbers  set  forth  in  succession. 
(?)  A  UNIT  (or)  AN  UNIT.    A  unit  is  correct.    Whenever  u-,  en-,  or 

ew-  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  =  yu-,  "  An"  drops  the  -n  as  it 

does  before  a  consonant.    (See  p.  1386J 

Unitarian,  u'.ni.tair"riMn.    Trinitarian,  trm',i.tair"ri.an. 

Unitarian,  one  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Trinitarian,  one  who  believes  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Unitarian-ism,  tenets  of  the  Unitarians. 

Trinitarian-ism,  tenets  of  the  Trinitarians. 

The  Trinitarians  believe  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
(The  Father,  The  Son,  and  The  Holy  Ghost);  that  these  three 
persons  constitute  one  God,  all  three  being  nevertheless  inde- 
pendent, co-equal,  and  co-eternal.  The  Unitarians  deny  the 
godship  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Unite,  n.nite',  to  join  together,  to  mix,  to  combine ;  unit-ed, 
u.m'.ted  (Rule  xxxvi.);  unit-ing,  u.nl'.ting  (Rule  xix.); 
unlted-ly;  unit-able,  u-ni'.ta.bl. 

Unit-er,  il.ni'.ter.    Unity,  plu.  unities,  u'.ni.ttz. 

Aristotelian  Unities,  the  three  dramatic  unities :  viz.,  a 
tragedy  must  contain  only  one  catastrophe ;  its  plot 
must  be  limited  to  one  day,  and  circumscribed  to  the 
acts  of  a  single  day. 

United  Brethren,  the  Moravians  (a  religious  sect). 

The  United  States  (written   U.S.),  the  states   of  North 

America  united  under  the  president  for  the  time  being. 
Latin  umre  supine  unttum,  unttas  (unus,  one). 
Universe,  u'.m.verse,  the  whole  created  system. 

University,  plu.  universities,  u'.nl.ver"si.tiz,  an  incorpo- 
rated group  of  colleges,  one  in  Cambridge  and  one  at 
Oxford.  An  incorporated  institution  in  literature  char- 
tered  with  the  power  of  conferring  degrees. 
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For  Un-  negative,  see  from  page  1404. 
Universal,  u'.ni.ver".sul,  without  exception,  all;    univer'- 

sal-ly,  univer'sal-ism.    UniversaTity. 

Latin  unlversHtas,  unlversus,  unlversalis.  unlversdlitas  (from  [ad] 
unum  versum,  [all]  to  one  end  or  object). 

Univocal,  u.niv'.o.kal,  the  opposite  of  equiv'ocal ;  univ'ocal-ly. 

Latin  univOcus,  unus  vox,  one  voice. 
Unless,  unless".    Except,  ex.sept\    Save  (1  syl.) 

Unless  is  used  with  verbs  to  express  a  negative  condition  : 
as  "I  [should  have]  fainted  unless  I  had  believed..." 
(Psalm  xxvii.  13).  Equal  to  Lat.  ni-si,  Gk.  el-pr}. 

I  should  have  fainted  if  I  had  not  believed. 

Except  is  used  with  nouns  in  the  sense  of  being  excepted : 
as  "except  the  land  of  the  priests"  (Gen.  xlvii.  20). 
"  Nor  worship  any  god,  except  their  own  God"  (Dan.  iii. 
28).      "They  were  all  scattered,  except  the   apostles" 
(Acts  viii.  1).     "Except  these  bonds"  (Acts  xxxi.  29). 
The  land  of  the  priests  being  excepted. 
Nor  worship  any  god,  their  own  god  being  excepted. 
They  were  all  scattered,  the  apostles  being  excepted. 
These  bonds  being  excepted. 

In  these  examples  Unless  is  a  conjunction,  and  Except 
a  participle  absolute  corresponding  to  a  preposition. 
"Unless"  is  never  used  as  a  preposition,  but  "except" 
is  often  used  as  a  conjunction,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  "  unless  " :  as 

Ye  cannot  bear  fruit  except  [unless]  ye  abide  in  me  (Jno.  TV.  4). 
How  shall  they  preach  except  [unless]  they  be  sent  (Rom.  x.  15). 
That  [which]  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die  (1  Cor.) 
He  is  not  crowned  except  [unless]  he  strive  lawfully  (2  Tim.  ii.  5). 
Save  is  used  only  as  a  preposition,  in  the  sense  of  being 
excepted,  besides,  in  addition  to. 

Heknewnot  ought  save  [except]  the  bread  he  did  eat  (Gen.  xxxix.  6). 
None  save  Caleb  [None  besides  Caleb]  (Num.  xlv.  30). 
Israel  burned  none  save  [except]  Hazor  only  (Josh.  xi.  13). 
"  Unless,"  O.E.  un-les[an],  to  unloose,  to  set  free  [from  the  condition]. 
"Except,"  Latin  ex-cipto[c&pfo],  to  take  out  [of  the  condition]. 
"Save,"  Latin  salvdre,  to  preserve,  to  keep  [out  of  the  condition]. 

Until'  or  till  (Note,  until  with  one  "  1,"  but  till  with  double  "1"), 

to  the  time  when,  before  [in  time],  up  to  the  time  that. 
This  word  should  be  ontil  o_r  ontill,  Old  Eng.  on  with  til  or  tille;  un- 
is  only  privative  or  negative.    "  Till"  is  the  better  word. 

Unto,  un'.too,  up  to,  to.    (Not  used  in  ordinary  speech.) 

This  word  should  be  onto,  and  ought  to  be  used  only  with  a  verb  of 
motion :  as  "  Come  unto  me,"  i.e.  Come  on  [even]  to  me.    O.E.  on-to. 
Up  (adverb  and  preposition).    Upon'  (preposition). 

Up,  (adv.)  aloft,  on  high,  above  the  horizon,  to  a  higher 
place,  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  in  order;  (prep.)  ascent 
with,  a  verb  of  motion :  as  Get  up  the  hill. 
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For  Tin-  negative,  see  from  page  1404. 
Upon  (prep.),  on  [in  a  state  of  rest],  relating  to,  on  the 

bank  of,  near  to,  during,  by  means  of. 
Up,  (comp.)  upp'-er,  (super.)  upper-most. 

"  Upper-most"  is  not  most  upper  but  a  corruption  of  most  upfe 
or  uppe,  aloft,  high,  elevated.    So  inner-most  is  not  most 
inner  (v.  p.  513) ;  nor  outer-most  most  outer  (v.  p.  770). 
Get  up !  get  out  of  bed  and  dress  yourself,  rise  from  your 

seat  and  stand.    Up  and  down,  to  and  fro.    Up  to,  to 

the  same  point  as,  to  the  same  place  with. 
Up  to  snuff,  wide  awake,  alive  to  one's  interest. 

Danish  snOfte,  slot,  scent  ("alive  to  the  scent,  on  the  scent"). 
Up-stream,  against  the  current,  towards  the  source ; 

Down-stream,  with  the  current,  away  from  the  source. 
Up-train,  the  train  to  or  towards  London; 

Down-train,  the  train  from  London. 
Up  the  country,  from  the  coast  more  inland ; 

Down  the  country,  towards  the  coast. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  life,  the  good  and  bad  vicissitudes. 
He  up  with  [his  fist],  he  raised  his  fist  to  strike. 
He  up  with  [a  stick],  he  took  a  stick  with  intent  to  strike. 
It  is  all  up  with  him,  he  is  done  for,  his  lot  is  hopeless. 
It  is  all  U.  P,  it  is  a  failure. 

Time  is  up,  it  is  time  to  start,  the  due  time  is  past. 
To  blow  up,  to  scold,  to  explode,  to  inflate,  to  vivify  a  fire 

with  a  pair  of  bellows  j  blew  up,  blown  up ;  blow'-ing  up. 
To  come  up  with,  to  reach  or  arrive  at  the  same  point  [as 

some  other  person]  ;  came  up  to,  to  approach  close  to. 
To  grow  up,  to  live  to  become  of  full  size. 
Done  up,  quite  exhausted,  packed,  put  in  order. 
Old  Eng.  upp,  up,  or  uppe,  (comp.)  ufor,  (super.)  ufema,  uppc-mceat 

most  exalted  or  most  high. 

(?)    I  AM  GOING  UP  TO  LONDON  (or)  DOWN  TO   LONDON.        Ans.     Up  to 

London,  down  from  London. 
Upas,  il'.pus,  the  poison-tree  of  Macassar. 

The  tradition  of  the  poisonous  influence  of  this  tree  is  due  to 
Foersch,  a  Dutch  physician,  who  says  (but  without  a  shadow  of 
truth)  "not  a  tree,  nor  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  found  in  the  valley 
or  surrounding  mountains.  Not  a  beast  or  bird,  reptile  or  living 
thing  lives  in  the  vicinity."  Bennett  says  "  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood is  most  richly  covered  with  vegetation,  men  may  fearlessly 
walk  under  the  tree,  and  birds  often  roost  on  its  branches."  A 
upas  tree  grows  in  Kew  Gardens. 
Up-  (native  prefix),  with,  up,  high,  erect,  over. 

Up-bear',  -bare,  (past)  upbore'  (2  syl.),  upborne'  (2  syl.),  to 
support,  to  elevate,  to  raise  aloft. 
Old  Eng.  up-ber[an],  past  upb&r,  past  part,  upboren. 
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For  Un-  negative,  see  from  page  140  J. 
Up-braid',  to  reprove;  -braid'-ed  (llulexxxvi.),  -braid'-ing, 

upbraid'ing-ly,  upbraid'-er.     (Old  Eng.  upgebred[ari\.) 
Up-cast',  (past  and  past  part.)  upcast',  thrown  or  cast  up. 

Old  Eng.  up  and  cedst  (v.  cerfs[an],  to  fight,  to  hurl  darts). 
Up-coil',  -coiled  (1  syl.);  -coil'-ing,  to  make  into  a  coil. 
A  hybrid :  Old  Eng.  up,  Lat.  coUigtHre  to  collect,  Fr.  cueillir, 

Up-heave',  -heev,  to  lift  up  from  beneatb;  upheaved'  (3 
syl.),  upheav'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  upheav-al,  up.hee'.vcil, 

Old  Eng.  up-heVb[an],  past  -h6f,  past  part,  -hafen. 
Up' -hill,  difficult  like  climbing  a  hill.     (0.  E.  up-hyll.) 
TJp-hold',   (past)  up-held';    up-hold'-ing,   to   sustain,   to 
support;  uphold'-er,  an  upholsterer. 

Old  Eng.  up-heald[an],  past  -heold,  past  part,  -healden. 
Upholsterer,  up.hule'.ste.rer,  one  who  furnishes  houses  with 
curtains,  bed  furniture,  <fec.;   upholstery,  up.hole'.ste.ry, 
the  wares  of  an  upholsterer;  upholstered,  up.hule'.sterd. 
A  wretched  word,  wrong  in  every  way.     The  word  is  uphold, 
then  -ster  was  added,  meaning  one  skilled  [in  upholding]  from 
practice.    Then,  from  a  blundering  notion  that  -ster  denotes  a 
female,  -er  a  male  agent  was  added.   The  whole  being  a  jumble 
of  blunders,  resulting  in  nonsense. 

Up'-lands,  high'-lands.  We  have  not  the  word  down-lands, 
but  we  use  the  word  "low-lands."  Downs  m«  ans  hills 
covered  with  pasture;  up'land  (adj.)  Up'land-er,  one 
who  lives  on  the  high-lands,  the  opposite  of  low'-lander; 
up'land-ish,  rustic,  rude. 

Old  Eng.  up-land;  upland-ware,  a  dweller  on  the  uplands. 
Up-lift',  to  raise  up ;  -lift'-ed  (R.xxxvi.),  -lift'-ing,  -lift'-er. 
O.  Eng.  up-hlif[ian],  -Mifode,  past  part,  -hlifod  (t  interpolated). 
Up'-most,  topmost.     (Corruption  ofuppemost) 

Old  Eng.  uppe-mdut,  most  elevated,  most  high. 
Upon'  (prep.),  on,  resting  on  the  top  or  surface,  raised  to 
the  top,  assumption,  at  the  arrival  of-    (Old  Eng.  up-on.) 
Up'per,  higher  in  position  or  rank ;  up'per-most. 

"  Uppermost"  is  not  the  absurdity  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
It  does  not  mean  most  upper,  but  most  uppe  "most  elevated." 
80  "inner-most"  is  inne-nxest,  "utter-most"  is utte-mdst. 

Up'per  crust,  the  lions  of  the  day.  The  upper  ten,  the  aris- 
tocracy. Up'per-hand.  Up'per-servant.  Upp'-ish,  techy. 

Up-right,  up'. rite,  perpendicular,  erect,  honest;  up'right-ly, 
up'right-ness.  (Old  Eng.  up-riht,  -rihtnes,  -rihtlic.) 

Up-rising,  up.rl'.zing,  a  rebellion.    Up-rose',  -roze,  started 
up,  appeared  above  the  horizon. 
Old  Eng.  up-  risung,  verb  -rfe[an],  past  -rds,  past  part,  -risen. 
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For  Un-  negative  see  from  p.  1404. 

Up'-roar,  -rure,  a  noisy  disturbance,  a  loud  din ;  uproarious, 
up.rorrtus;  uproarious-ly,  uproarious-ness. 

Germ,  auf-ruhren,  "to  stir  up,"  not  0.  E.  up-rdran,  to  roar  up. 
Up-root',  to  pull  up  by  the  roots,  to  eradicate ;   uproot'-ed 
(K.  xxxvi.),  -root'-ing,  -root'-er.    (Dan.  rod,  Lat.  radlax.) 
Up'sees,  partly  tipsy,  stupid  with  drink. 

Dutch  upsee,  a  heavy  heady  beer :  as  Upsee-Dutch,  heavy  Dutch 

beer;  Upsee -Freese,  Friesland  beer;  Upsee~ English,  &c. 
Up-set,  (noun,  adj.)  up'.set,  (verb)  up.set'  (Rule  1.) 
Up'set,  a  turn  over,  an  overthrow. 
Up'set  price,  the  reserve-price  of  goods  at  an  auction. 
Upset',  to  overthrow,  to  ruffle  one's  temper,  to  derange  ; 
(past  and  past  part.)  upset',  upsett'-ing,  upsett'-er. 
Old  Eng.  up-sast[an]  or  sett[an],  past  -scete  or  sete,  p.  part,  -seten. 
Up' -shot,  the  result,  the  conclusion. 

Old  Eng.  up  and  the  v.  »c&ft[ari],  past  sceat,  past  part,  scoten. 
Tip' -start,  a  prig,  a  parvenu.     (Up'&rid.  start.) 
Up'ward,  up'.wrd  (adj.),  up'wards  (adv.),  opposed  to  down'- 
ward  and  down'wards.     (-«  is  the  adverbial  affix.) 

Old  Eng.  upweard  (adj.),  upweardes  (adv.) 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  nouns  and  adj.  of  one  syl.  preceded 
by  up-  have  the  accent  on  the  "  up',"  but  in  verbs  the  accent  is 
thrown  to  the  end  of  the  word  :  as  up'roar,  uplift'. 
Urania,  il.ray' .ni.ah,  one  of  the  minor  planets,  the  Muse  of 
astronomy.  Uranite,  u'.ra.nlte,  a  mineral  (~ite,  a  mine- 
ral).  Uranium,  u.ray'.nl.um,  a  metal.  Uranus,  il'.ra.nns, 
&  large  planet  between  Saturn  and  Neptune.  (In  Roman 
mythology  Uranus  is  father  of  Neptune.) 

Ur'ban,  pertaining  to  the  city.      Subur'ban,  just  outside  the 
city.     Urbane,  ur.bain',  courteous,  polite,  considerate. 
Urbanity,  ur.bun'.i.ty.     (Latin  urbamtas,  urbanus.) 
From  urbs,  a  city.     "Urbanity"  means  city  manners,  in  opposition 

to  "rustic"  or  country  manners. 
Ur'chin,  a  hedgehog,  a  mischievous  child ;  sea'-urchin. 

Greek  urche,  an  ore.  The  French  herisson  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
Latin  erinaceus,  by  metathesis  eracineus,  whence  eracin,  ercin. 
"Erchin"  would  be  a  better  word  than  urchin. 

Urge  (1  syl.),  to  incite,  to  impel ;  urged  (1  syl.),  urg'-ing  (R.  xix.) 
Ur'gency,  pressing  importance ;  ur'gent,  ur'gent-ly. 
Lat.  urgio,  urgens  gen.  urgentis  (Gk.  ergo;  heirgo,  to  drive  off). 
Urim  and  Thummim,  part  of  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish 

High  Priest,  whereby  the  "  will  of  God"  was  revealed. 
Probably  three  stones  kept  in  a  pocket  of  the  breast-plate.   One  stone 
represented  Yes,  another  No,  and  the  third  No  answer  is  vouch- 
safed.  When  a  response  was  sought,  the  High  Priest  put  his  hand 
in  the  pouch  and  brought  forth  one  of  the  three  stones  (Lev,  viii,  S], 
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For  Un.  negative,  see  from  page  1404:. 

Urine,  u'.rin ;  urinal,  u'.ri.nul ;  urinariiun,  u'.rl.nair"rl.iim ; 
urinary,  u.ri.na.ry.  Urinate,  u'.ri.nate;  u'rinat-ed, 
u'rinat-ing  (Rule  xix.)  Urinous,  ii'.ri.nus. 

TIrinometer,  u  .ri.nom" .e.ter,  an  instrument  to  determine 
the  density  of  urine.  (Greek  ouron  metron.) 

Urea,  n.rS.ah ;  ureter,  u'.rS.ter.  Urethra,  u.ree'.rhrah ; 
urethral,  u.ree'.rhrul.  Uretic,  u.ret'.ik,  a  medicine  to 
act  on  the  kidneys..  Uric,  u'.rik ;  u'ric  acid. 

Urate,  u'.rate  (-ate,  a  salt  from  an  acid  in  -to). 

Uroscopy,  u.ros'.kH.py,  diagnosing  from  the  urine. 

Greek  ouron;  Latin  urina,  urlndlis,  urlnarius,  v.  urlnari. 

"  Uroscopy,    Greek  ouron  skopeo,  I  inspect  urine. 

Urn.     Earn,  urn,  to  win  as  wages  for  service  done. 

Urn,  a  vase  for  holding  hot  water  at  tahle,  a  vase  for  hold. 

ing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  the  theca  of  mosses. 
"  Urn,"  Latin  urna.    "  Earn,"  Old  English  (ern[ian]  or  earn[iari\. 
Ursa  Major,  m'.sah  md'.djor,  a  constellation  of  seven  principal 

stars,  called  the  plough,  Charles's  wain,  the  wagon,  &c. 
Ursa  Minor,  ur'.sah  ml'. nor  (the  lesser  hear),  the  constella- 
tion which  contains  the  pole-star  or  cynosure  (3  syl.) 
Ursa  Minor  is  also  called  Cynosura  [si.no. su'.rah],  "the  Dog's 

tail,"  from  its  circular  sweep.    The  pole-star  is  a  in  the  tail. 
Ursiform,  ur'.si.form,  bear-shaped.    Ursine,  ur'.sin. 

The  "Great  and  Little  Bears"  are  specimens  of  a  large  class  of 
blunders  founded  on  approximate  sounds.  The  Sanskrit  an-h 
means  "to  be  bright";  the  Greeks  added  a  termination  and  m;ula 
the  word  archtos,  this  got  corrupted  into  arktos  (a  bear).  The 
Great  Bear  is  also  called  Helice,  Ml'.t.sy. 

Urticaceous,  ur'.ti.kay". shits,  having  the  character  of  a  nettle; 
urtical,  -ti.kul,  allied  to  the  nettles,  pertaining  to  nettles. 
Urticaria,  itr' \ti.kair"ri,ah,  nettle-rash,     Ur'ticating. 
Urtication,  ur' '.tl.kay" '.shun,  stinging  with  nettles. 
Latin  urtlca;  French  urtication,  urticaire  nettle-rash. 
Us,  objective  case  plu.  of  the  pron.  I.    It  is  the  dative  case  of  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  pron. :  Nom.  we,  Gen.  user,  Dat.  us,  Ace.  iisic. 
Tlie  Gothic  is  unsis  [u[nsi]s] ;  German  wns. 

Use,  (noun)  uce,  (verb)  uze.  Use,  (noun)  habit,  benefit;  to  use; 
used,  uzd;  us-ing,  u'.zing  (Eule  xix.);  usage,  il'-zage; 
usance,  u'.zancc.  Use'-ful,  use'fuLly,  use'ful.ness. 
Use'-less,  useless-ly,  useless-ness.  Usual,  u'.zu.ul; 
uaual-ly.  In  use.  Out  of  use.  Used  up,  exhausted. 
Other  words  in  which  the  s  of  the  noun  =  f,  and  of  the  verb  z  are : 
Abuse,  close,  diffuse,  disabuse,  disuse,  excuse,  greats,  hous4,  mirusf 
mouse  (as  a  mouce,  to  mouze),  *t. 
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For  Uu-  negative,  see  from  page  1404. 
EBROES  OF  SPEECH — 

/  use  to  yfay  [the  flute].    I  use  to  be  able  to  do  it.    Should  be  I  used 

to  play  [the  flute],  I  used  to  be  able  to  do  it, 
Lat.  usus,  usual,  v.  utor;  Fr.  user,  usage,  usance.      "TJsuary,"  one 

who  has  the  use  of  anything  (Lat.  usiidrius)  might  be  introduced. 

Usher,  iish'.er,  an  inferior  teacher  in  a  school,  an  inferior  officer 
iu  some  law-courts,   one  who    announces  visitors,  to 
announce  visitors ;  ushered,  ush'.rd ;  ush'er-ing. 
TTsh'er-ship  (-ship,  office  of),  situation  as  an  usher. 
Itil.  usciere,  a  door-keeper (useio,  a  door);  Fr.  huissier;  Lat.  ostiarius. 

The  "usher  of  a  school"  opens  the  door  of  knowledge. 
Usquebaugh,  us'.kwe.baw,  whisky. 

Irish  uisge-beatha,  water  of  life.    So  in  Fr.  eau  de  vie,  brandy,  and 

in  Lat.  aqua  vitce.     "  Whisky"  is  isque-ey,  water  of  waters. 
Usufruct,  u'.su.fruct,  the  right  of  using  but  not  of  wasting  or 
destroying  what  belongs  to  another ;  usufructuary,  plu. 
-ries,  u'.su.fruk".tu.u.ry,  one  who  enjoys  a  usufruct. 
Latin  usufructus,  usufructuarius  (usus  fruclus,  use  of  the  fruit). 
Usurp,  il.zerp',  to  arrogate  to  oneself  without  right;  usurped, 

u.zerpt';  usurp'-ing,  usurp'-er. 
Usurpation,  u'.zur. pay". shun.    Usurpatory,  u.zur'.pu.to.ry  ; 

usurping-ly,  u.zur'.ping.ly. 

Latin  usurpatio,  usurpare;  French  usurper,  uturpation,  &c. 
Usury,  plu.  usuries,  u'.zhu.riz,  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  for  a 

loan  of  money.     Usurer,  u'.zhur.er,  a  money-lender. 
Usurious,  u.zu'.ri.us;  usu'rious-ly,  usu'rious-ness. 
Usura  dicitur  quia  datur  pro  usu  serfs  fCowellJ. 
Ut  (Anglo-Saxon  preposition  and  affix),  out,  abroad :  as  Utox- 

eter,  in  Staffordshire,  the  outer  camp  town. 
Strain  at  \ut  or  out]  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel  (Matt,  xxili.  24). 
Utensil,  u.ten'.sil,  a  vessel  or  instrument  used  for  domestic  or 

farm  purposes.    (Latin  utensilis,  needful  for  use.) 
Uterine  brother  or  sister,  u'.te.rin,  one  having  the  same  mother 

but  not  the  same  father.    (Latin  uterinus.) 
Utility,  u.til'.l.ty,  use,  benefit.     Utilise,  u'.ti.llze,  to  turn  to 
some  use;    utilised,  u'.ti.llzd;    utilis-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
u'.t\.ll.zlng.    Utilisation,  il" .ti.lijzay" .shun. 
Utilitarian,  u.til ' .1.tair"ri.an,  one  who  values  everything 
according  to  its  use,  one  who  weighs  everything  with  a 
cui  bono.    John  Stuart  Mill  introduced  the  word. 
Utilitarian-ism,  the  tenets  of  a  utilitarian. 

Jeremy  Bentham  meant  by  utility  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the 

greatest  number."    (Latin  utllis,  uttlttas;  utor,  to  use.) 
Ut'most,  the  most  possible,  extreme.     (Old  English  ut-mdst.) 
Utopian,  u.to'.pi.un,  chimerical,  impracticable,  ideal  perfection ; 
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For  Un-  negative,  see  from  page  1404. 
uto'pian-ism,  a  scheme  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice.    (So  called  from  More's  Utopia.) 

Gk.  ou  idpds,  "no-where,"  an  island  where  everything  Is  perfection. 
Utter,  ut'.ter,  absolute,  thorough,  to  speak,  to  circulate ;  ut'tered 

(2  syl.),  ut'ter-ing,  ut'ter-er,  ut' ter-able.     Ut'ter-ance. 
Ut'ter-ly,  entirely.  Ut'termoat,  extreme,  furthest  or  highest 

possible.    To  the  uttermost  or  ut'most. 
Old  English  id,  comp.  utor  or  utter,  utmost  or  utemast. 
"To  utter"  is  to  put  or  send  out. 

Uvula,  u'.vu.lah,  a  fleshy  film  which  hangs  from  the  palate 

over  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  u'vular,  adj; 
Latin  uvula  ("a  similitudine  uvce  dicitur,"  Ellis}. 

Uxorious,   ux.dr'n.us,  foolishly  fond   of  a  wife;    uxorious-ly, 
uxorious-ness.     (Latin  uxorius,  uxor.) 

Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-.     In..    Dis-.     Non-.     De-.     Mai-.     (Prefixes.) 

Un-  (Native  prefix,  generally  of  a  passive  character  and 
joined  to  the  passive  participle).  It  mostly  means  that 
union  never  existed,  the  absence  of;  but  occasionally  it 
reverses  like  dis-,  as  un-wind. 

It  is  joined  to  native  words ;  to  those  Latin  words  which  have  no 
negative  prefix  of  their  own ;  to  French  words  in  the  place  of 
non,  peu,  pas,  sans. 

In-  (Lat.  prefix),  void  of,  failure  of  effort  (written  il  before  I). 
The  relative  force  of  un-  and  in-  in  the  same  words  is  strongly 
illustrated  in  this,  in-  precedes  words  of  an  active  force,  and 
un-  is  the  chief  prefix  of  past  participles:  as  "un-conimu- 
nicated,"   but   in-communicable;    "un-comprchended,"    but 
in-compreJiensible ;     "un-compressed,"   but   in-compressible ; 
un-concluded,  in-conclusive ;   unconsumed,  in-consumable. 
Dis-  (Gk.  and  Lat.  prefix,  generally  of  an  active  character 
and  joined  to  all  parts  of  active  verbs).    It  means  sever- 
ance, the  reverse  of,  the  deprivation  of. 

(Used  chiefly  with  words  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Latin.) 
Non-  (Lat.  prefix),  not,  failure  in  agents  but  simply  priva- 
tive where  no  agent  is  conce'rned. 
De-  (Lat.  prefix),  diminution,  sometimes  even  reversion. 
Mai-  (Lat.  adverb  male),  ill,  badly,  not  en  rapport. 
The  list  of  words  beginning  with  un-  is  very  long  indeed.    Every 
past  participle  capable  of  a  privative  or  negative  meaning  may  be 
compounded  with  un-,  even  those  which  admit  other  negative 
particles :  as  in-,  de-,  dis-,  mal-,  non-,  &c. 

Many  adjectives,  participial  adjectives,  adjectival  nouns,  and 
abstract  nouns  belong  to  the  same  list,  the  total  number  being 
little  short  of  2,000. 

Only  those  are  here  given  which  present  some  difficulty  of 
spelling  or  pronunciation,  some  distinct  shade  of  meaning  when 
compared  with  other  negative  compounds  of  the  same  Word,  or 
some  other  feature  worthy  of  especial  attention. 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-abbreviated  (double  6),  -ab.bree'.vi.a.ted,  not  shortened. 

Un-  with  Latin  abbrevidre  (brgms,  short). 
Un-able,  not  able,  not  possessed  of  sufficient  power,  <fcc. 
Disabled,  deprived  of  p'ower  once  possessed. 
In-ability,  want  of  ability.     (Latin  in-habilltas.) 
"  Unable,"  Old  Eng.  un-abal  (Oaedmon,  Metrical  Paraphrase}. 
"Dis-abled,"  Latin  dis  with  hdltllis  skilful,  dextrous. 

TJn-accept'able,  not  acceptable,  not  pleasing.    Unaccepted. 

"Unacceptable"  would  be  better  inacceptable,  Lat.  in-  acceptdre, 
Fr.  inacceptable,  but  "unaccepted"  (Fr.  non  accept^). 

Un-acces'sible  should  be  abolished.    Inaccessible  (Fr.) 

Latin  in-  ac[ad]c<wsMS,  no  approach  to  fad  cedo)  unapproachable. 
TJn-ac'curate  (should  be  abolished).    Inac'curate,  not  correct. 

Latin  in-  accuralus  (oc[ad]cwrare,  [done]  with  care). 
Tin-accountable,   -ak.koun'.ta.bl,  not  accountable;    unaccount- 
ability,  -ak.houn'.ta.bil".i.ty. 

A  word  coined  from  the  Latin  ocfad]compwtrtrc,  to  count  up. 

"  Un-accoun table"  means  not  to  be  brought  to  book  like  an  account 
Tin-accredited,  -ak.kred' .it.ed,  not  authorised. 

Discredited,  positively  rejected  or  dishonoured. 

Latin  in-,  dis-  with  ac[a.A]crfdltus  (ad  credo,  to  trust  to). 
Un-acknowledged,  -ak.nol'.ledgd,  not  answered,  ignored. 

Dis -acknowledged,  positively  disowned  or  denied. 

Old  English  cndw[an]  to  know,  cndw-lach,  (after  the  Conquest) 
cndwlech  knowledge,  with  prefix  a  and  the  negative  prefix  un-, 
acnawlech  acknowledge,  whence  acknowledged. 

TJn-acquaint'-ed,  not  known  to  each  other.    Non-acquain'tance, 
want  of  acquaintance.    (Old  Fr.  accointer,  accointance). 
TIn-acquitt'-ed,  not  acquitted  (double  t,  Kule  iii.) 

Fr.  non  acquitU  (from  the  Lat.  cedo :  as  cedffre  lite,  cedere  alicui  litcm). 
Tln.addressed,  -ad.drestf  (double  d  and  double  s),  not  directed. 

Un-  with  Fr.  adresser  (Lat.  ad-dirtgo,  to  direct  to ;  di-rego). 
TTn-admitfc'-ed  (Rule  iii.),  not  admitted.    In-admis'sible. 

Un-  with  Latin  ad-mitto  supine  missum;  French  inadmissible. 
Tin-advisable,  tin' .ad.vl" .za.bl,  not  expedient;  unadvised  (.'1  syl.), 
•  without    being    advised,    inconsiderate ;    unadvised-ly, 

•ad.vi" .zed.ly  ;  unadvised-ness,  un' 'ad.vl". zed.ncss. 
French  mal  avisd;  Latin  ad  mso  to  go  to  see  [someone}  for  a  consulta- 
tion, alicui  consule're. 

TIn-affect'ed,  simple  in  manners,  not  moved  in  feeling;   un- 
affect'ed-ly,  unaffect'ed-ness,  unaffect'-ing,  unemotional 
Disaffected,  ill  disposed. 
"Unaffected"  is  simply  "indifferent,"  "no  feeling  at  all  displaj-ed/' 

but  "  dis-affected  "  is  feeling  positive  hostility  or  discontent. 
French  disaffection,  non  affecU  (Latin 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-agreeable,  not  pleasing.    Disagreeable,  positively  unplea- 
sant (desagreable,  pas  agreable  from  gr£  the  will). 
(The  French  forms  with  one  "  e  "  must  be  carefully  avoided. ) 
"Agreeable"  should  have  double  g,  ag[a.d]gratiam  (Ft.  gre),  accord- 
ing to  the  will  or  choice. 

Tin-alienated,  un.al'.t.na.ted,  not  forfeited,  not  estranged. 
Inalienable,  -al'.i.e.na.b'l;  inal'ienably,  -nable.ness. 
Here  the  passive  force  of  un-  is  strongly  marked,  in-alienable  means 
protected  by  law  against  alienation,  but  unalienated  means  simply 
that  no  alienation  has  taken  place. 

Latin  in-  dlienatus,  dllendtio,  v.  dliendre  (allus,  another). 
Un-allied,  un'.dl.lide",  not  connected  by  blood  or  marriage. 

French  non-allie,  Latin  al[a,d]ltgo,  to  tie  to. 

Un-alloyed,  un' .ul.loid" ,  not  mixed  with  foreign  matters  (R.  xiii.) 
"Alloy,"  formerly  allay,  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  alliage  (Lat.  non 

al[a.d]ligdre,  not  bound  or  tied  to  [another  substance  J). 
Tin-amenable,  -a.mee'.naM  (not  a.men'.a.ll),  not  accountable. 

Fr.  amener,  to  strike  sail;  "unamenable,"  not  obliged  to  strike  sail. 
Tin-amiable,  -a! .mi.u.b'l,  not  calculated  to  win  love ;  -a'miably, 
una'miable-ness.     (Should  be  inamiable,  inamiably,  &c.) 
Latin  in&miaVtlis  (in-  amdri,  not  to  be  loved). 
TJn-an'imated,  not  lively.    Inan'imate,  lifeless. 

Here  the  passive  force  of  un-  is  strongly  marked:    "unanimated" 

means  void  of  spirit ;  but  inanimate  that  the  spirit  is  gone; 
Latin  inanimdtus,  dead  (in-  anirna,  without  soul  or  life). 

Un-annexed,  -an.next',  not  joined.    Disannexed,  separated. 
Un-,  dis-,  with  Latin  annexus  (an[ad]nec<o  sup.  nexum,  to  tie  to), 
Un-announced,  -an.nounst'  (double  n),  not  announced. 

Un-  with  the  Fr.  annoncer  (Lat.  an[aA]nuntio,  to  tell  to  others). 
Un-annulled,  un' .an.niild' ',  not  abrogated. 

Disannulled,  abrogated;  disannul',  disannull'-ing. 
Dis-annul  is  a  pleonasm,  annul  is  sufficient. 

Un-,  dis-,  with  Fr.  annuller  (Lat.  an[a.d]nullum,  to  bring  to  nothing). 
Tin-answerable,  -an'.ser.uM,  irrefutable;   unanswerably,  un. 
an'swerable-ness ;  unanswered,  -an'.serd,  not  replied  to. 
Old  English  un-andswared,  v.  andswar\ian],  past  andswarede  or 
andswarode,  noun  andsviaru.    Desdemona  "swore  in  truth  [that 
Othello's  tale]  was  pitiful,"  i.e.  said  fswerianj.     "And- "(prefix)  = 
the  Latin  contra,  and  and-swarian  is  "  to  say  in  reply."    Our  word 
should  be  Andswer,  for  an-  never  means  contra. 
tin-appalled,  iin'.ap.pauld"  (Rule  iii.),  not  daunted. 

Un-  with  Latin  ap[a.d]palleo,  to  turn  very  pale  at  [something]. 
Un-apparent,  un.ap.pair'rent,  not  manifest.    Non-appearance 

(should  be  -rence),  default  of  appearing  in  a  law-court. 

Dis-appear,   to  withdraw  from   sight;   disappeared,  dis'- 

ap.peerd";   -appear'-ing,  -appear-ance  (should  be  -ence\ 

French  non-apparent ;    Latin  apparens  gen.  apparentis,  apparert 

apparcntia  (not  -nntia),  from  ad  pareo,  to  appear  to ;  Gk.  pareimi. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-appeasable,  -ap.pee'.za.bl,  not  to  be  pacified;  unappeased'. 

Un-  with  French  apaiser  (Latin  ap[ad]  with  pacificare  to  pacify, 
pax-ficto[fa,cio]  to  make  peace). 

Un-applauded  (double  p),  tin' .up.plaw"  .ded,  not  applauded. 

Un-  with  Latin  ap\a.A}plaudo,  to  clap  the  hands  to. 
Un-applied,  tm'.ap.plide',  not  used  or  applied. 

In-applicable,  -ap' .pli.ka.bl,  not  bearing  on  the  point. 

Un-  with  Latin  ap[&d]pltcdre,  to  fold  to ;  French  pas  appliqug. 
tln-appoint'ed,   not   appointed.      Disappointed,   frustrated   in 

bope.     Non-appoint'ment,  failure  of  appointment. 
Dis-appointment,  frustration  of  hope  or  expectation. 
French  de's-appointd,  ddsappointement  (4  syl.),  appointer  to  give  one 
a  salary.      The  appoint  is  the   balance  of  a  bill,  and  to   "dis- 
appoint" is  to  fail  in  paying  the  balance,  or  "  odd  money"  of  a  bill, 
tin- appreciated  (double  p),  -ap.pre'.sJti.d.ted,  not  duly  estimated. 

Fr.  non  apprdcii;  Lat.  ad  prttfum,  [not  valued]  up  to  the  price. 
Un-apprehensive,  -ap'.pre.hen".s1v,  not  suspecting. 

Inapprehensive,  slow  in  catching  an  idea,  regardless. 
Inapprehensible,  -ap'.pre.hen".si.bl,  unintelligible. 
Un-,  in-,  with  Latin  ap[a,d]prehcnd<!rc  supine  prehensum  to  Lay  hold 

of  one,  to  grasp  in  the  mind,  to  understand. 

Un-approachable  or  Inapproachable,   -ap.proch'.a.bl,   inacces- 
sible ;  in-  or  un-approach'ably.     Unapproached'  (^  syl.) 
Un-,  in-,  with  French  approcher  (proche,  near)  to  draw  near. 
Un-appropriated,  -ap.prd'.pri.a.ted,  not  applied  to  any  specific 

object.    Inappro'priate  (5  syl.),  not  suitable. 
Here  the  force  of  un-  and  in-  is  strongly  marked. 
French  pcu  approprid  (Latin  ap[n,A]proprius,  [to  take]  to  oneself). 
Tin-approved,  -ap.proovd',  not  receiving  approval. 
Dis'-approved",  receiving  positive  objection. 
Unapprov'-ing,  disapprov'-ing,  disapproba'tion. 

Un-,  dis-,  with  Latin  ap[ad]profco,  to  make  it  appear  right  to  one. 
Tin-apt'  or  inapt',  unsuitable  (with  to  before  verbs,  and  for  before 
nouns,  as  unapt  to  learn,  unapt  for  noble  deeds);  unapt'-ly 
or  inapt'-ly,  mal  Apropos ;  unapt'ness  or  inapt'ness. 
Inaptitude,  in.ap' .ti.tude  (never  unaptitude),  unfitness. 
In-  is  the  better  prefix,  but  apt  is  incorrect  according  to  the  Latin 
compounds,  ineptus,  ineptitude.    The  French  is  inaptitude. 

Tin-armed,  un.armd',  devoid  of  armour  or  arms,  without  any 

weapon  of  defence,  without  scales,  prickles,  &c. 
Disarmed,  deprived  of  arms ;  disarm',  disarm'-ing. 
Un-,  dis-,  with  Latin  armdre.    The  Latin  compounds  are  incriuu^, 

unarmed ;  inermo,  to  disarm.    The  Fr.  is  d<!sarmcr,  non  arml. 
Un-arranged,  -ar.rangd',  not  disposed  in  order. 

Dis-arranged',  [things]  put  into  the  wrong  places. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Deranged',  thrown  into  confusion,  mad. 
Disarrange'  (3  syl.),  -arrang'-ing  (R.  xix.),  -arrange'-ment. 
Derange'  (2  syl.),  derang'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  derange'-ment. 
Fr.  dcranger,  derangement,  pas  arrange  (ar[a.<i\rang ,  in  rank). 
Tin-arrayed,  uii'.ar.raid,"  (R.  xiii.),  not  arrayed.    Dis'arrayed" 
undressed,  thrown  into  confusion ;  disarray',  confusion 
Un-,  dis-,  with  Low  Latin  arraya  an  array ;  French  ddsarrot. 
Un-arrest'-ed  (double  r),  not  arrested,  not  stopped. 

Low  Lat.  arresto  to  arrest  (Gk.  aresta  the  judgment  of  the  court). 
Un-artic'ulated,  not  articulated,  not  distinctly  pronounced. 
Inartic'ulate,  not  distinct,  without  joints ;  inartic'ulate-ly. 
Inartic'nlate-ness.     Inarticulation,  in'.ar.tik'.u.lay".sUun. 
Lat.  artlculatio,  arltculalus,  arttcMus  dim.  of  artus  a  joint. 
Un-ascertained,    -as'.ser.taind",  not   known   for   certain ;   un- 
as'certain"-able.    ( Un-,  with  Lat.  as[ad]cert«s  for  certain.) 
Un-assailed,  -as.salld',  not  molested;   unassail'-able,  impreg- 

nable.     Unassaulted,  uri '.as.saul" '.ted,  not  molested. 
French  non  asxaili.    The  Latin  is  a£-[a<l].?l:{to[suu'o]  supine  assultum, 
to  leap  on  one.   In  the  word  insult  we  have  retained  the  Lat.  form. 

Un-assigned,  -as.slnd',  not  allotted;  unassign'-able. 

Un-,  with  Latin  as-[&d}signdre  to  mark  out  for  another. 
Un-assim'ilated  (double  s).    Un-assim'ulated. 

Unassimilated,  not  converted  into  the  same  substance; 

Unassimnlated,  not  counterfeited,  not  feigned. 

Un-,  with  Latin  as-[a.(\l*lnMare  (slmtlis,  like). 

l/)i-,  with  Latin  ai-lMlislmUldre  (simtilo,  to  feign). 
Un-assist'ed  (double  s),  net  aided;  unassist'-ing. 

Un-,  with  Latin  os-[aclj.vtsfc?r«  to  stand  by  one,  to  assist. 
Un-asso'citxted  (dovible  s),  not  in  fellowship,  not  connected. 

Dis-asso'citited,  turned  out  or  cut  off'  from  fellowship. 

Disso'ciated,     severed,     disunited.        Dissociate    (4   syl.), 
disso'ciat-ing.     Dissociation,  di$.sd'.si.a".s]tun. 

Un-,  with  Latin  os-[ad]s<Jeiar«,-  dissdcldre  (sfatus,  a  companion}. 
Un-assuaged  (double  s),  -as.swayed',  not  relieved,  not  appeased. 

Old  English  ungeswic[ari],  geswic[an]  to  desist,  to  leave  off. 
TJn-assumed  (double  s),  -as.sumed',  not  assumed ;  unassum-ing, 
-us.su. ming,  not  pragmatical,  retiring,  modest. 

Un-,  with  Latin  as-[ad]sum^re  to  arrogate  to  oneself. 
Un-assured  (double  s),  -as.shurd,  not  assured,  not  certified. 

Fr.  non  asmrt;  Low  Lat.  assiiro;  Lat.  as[a.d.]securo,  to  secure  to  one. 
TJn-atoned  (only  one  t ),  tm'.u.tuncd",  not  expiated;  unaton-able, 
•nn'.u.td".nuM,  not  able  to  be  expiated. 

Un-at-one,  "not  at  one."    Christ  has  made  man  "at  one  with  God." 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-attached  (double  t),  -at.tatchd' ,  not  attached. 

French  non  attach^;  Low  Latin  attachi;  Welsh  tasg,  a  bond. 
Un-attacked  (double  t),  -at.takf,  not  attacked. 

Fr.  non  altacquS;  Lat.  attactum,  to  arrive  at,  to  reach  [the  foe]. 
Un-attained  (double  t),  -at.taind',  not  reached  or  procured} 

unattain'-able,  not  able  to  be  procured  (wrong  conj.) 
Un-,  with  Latin  af-[ad]«;neo[tenere],  to  hold  on. 
Un-attempt'ed  (double  t),  not  tried  or  attempted. 

Un-,  with  Latin  at-[aA}tento,  to  try  to  [do] ;  French  non  Unit.    Our 
spelling  is  corrupt,  "-mp-"  should  be  -n-. 

Un-attend'ed,  not  accompanied.  Non-atten'dance  (should  be 
-ence),  failure  of  attendance.  Inattention,  in'.at-ten"- 
shun,  or  Non-attention,  failure  of  paying  attention. 
Un-attentive,  better  inattentive,  in'. at. ten". tw  ;  -ly. 

Latin  at-[&d]tend#re  to  stretch  [the  thought  to  what  is  said  or  done], 
-tendens  gen.  tendentis,  attentio;  French  inattentif. 

TIn-attest'ed  (double  t),  not  duly  witnessed.   Intestate,  -tes'.tate, 

•without  a  "  will"  duly  witnessed. 

Fr.  non  attesU,  intestat;  Lat.  at[aA]testari,  to  bear  witness  to. 
TJn-attired  (double  t),  -at.tired',  not  dressed  or  adorned. 
Un-,  with  French  atours  attire,  v.  atourner  to  trick  out. 
The  spelling  of  this  word  is  indefensible.   It  seems  to  be  a  compound 
of  at  (ad)  and  tire  the  head-dress,  Old  Eng.  tyr  a  tiara  (Somner 
diet.  Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum),  Heb.  TUR,  which  has  got  jumbled 
with  tie  "  to  bind,"  hence  the  tire  of  a  wheel.    If  from  the  French 
atourner  it  is  hopelessly  corrupt. 

Un-attractive  (double  t),  -at.trak'Mv,  not  prepossessing;   un- 
attract'-ed,  nnattract'-ing.    Non-attraction,  -trak'.shun, 
absence  of  attractive  power  or  effect. 
Un-,  with  Latin  at-\9.<X\traho  supine  tractum  to  draw  to. 
Tin-authentic.     Not  genuine.     Spurious.     Surreptitious. 
Authentic,  aw.rhen'.tik  [book],  one  which  states  facts. 
TTnauthentic  [statements],  those  which  are  not  proved  facts. 
Genuine,  gen'.u.tn  [book],  one  written  by  the  person  whose 

name  it  bears.    Not  genuine,  a  forgery. 
Spurious,  spu.ri.us  [book],  one  put  clandestinely  in  the 

place  of  another,  a  bastard  copy  or  imitation. 
Surreptitious,  sur'rep.tish" .us  [passage],  one  foisted  into  a 
book  by  fraud,  a  surreptitious  gospel  is  a  forged  gospel. 

"  Unauthentic,"  un-  with  Latin  authenttcus;  Greek  authentSs  (autos 

entea  the  very  tools,  Liddell),  the  very  data. 
"Genuine,"  Latin  genulnus  (from  geno,  to  beget),  the  father  of  the 

book.    Not  genuine,  not  rightly  fathered. 
"Spurious,"  Latin  spiirius,  a  bastard.     "Qui  matre  quidem  certa, 

patre  autem  incerto,  nati  sunt,  spurii  appellantur"  (Ulpiari). 
"  Surreptitious,"  Latin  surreptitius,  obtained  by  stealth.    A  muti- 

lAted  copy  of  a,  book  pirated  and  issued  without  permission. 
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Words  with  TJn-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-authorised,  -aw' .-rlw.rized,  issued  without  authority. 

French  71071  authorise  (Latin  author,  authoritas). 
Un-avail'-able,  inefficacious ;  unavail'-ing  (wrong  conj.) 

French  non  valable  (Latin  non  vatere  or  invalere,  not  to  prevaiJX 
TJn-avoid'-able.     Inevitable. 

Unavoidable,  not  to  be  prevented  or  run  away  from. 
An  unavoidable  misfortune  is  one  you  could  not  prevent. 
Unavoidable  evils  must  be  endured  patiently. 
Inevitable,  certain  because  it  is  doomed  to  occur  or  because 
it  is  the  result  of  an  inexorable  law  of  nature. 

Death  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  man. 

"  Inevitable"  is  much  the  stronger  word.  If  a  man  is  too  late,  ha 
says  it  was  unavoidable,  because  a  friend  detained  him ;  if  lie 
fails  in  business,  he  says  it  was  unavoidable,  because  he  could 
not  get  his  debts  paid  ;  neither  of  these  events  were  inevitable. 
But  if  you  build  a  house  without  a  foundation  it  will  inci:it".l>!ti 
fall.  There  is  a  natural  sequence  in  the  latter  case,  but  au 
accidental  one  in  the  former. 

Un-avowed,   -a.vowd',    not    acknowledged.       Disavowed,    dis- 
claimed; disavow7,  disavow'-ing,  disavow'-al. 
French  non  avout,  d£s-awuer  (Latin  vdveo,  to  vow). 
Un-awaked,  -a.wdkd',  or  unawoke',  not  roused  from  sleep. 

TInawakened,    -a.wa'.kend,    not    aroused    from    spiritual 

slumber,  not  quickened  into  religious  vitality. 
Old  Eng.  ateatfan],  past  aw<5c,  past  part,  aivacen  to  awake  ; 

awacn[ian],  past  awacnode,  past  part,  awacnod  to  arouse. 
It  will  be  seen  that  awaken  is  the  normal  past  part.,  which  should 
be  restored.     "Awaked"  is  very  hideous. 

tin-aware,  un'.a.icair",  not  cognisant ;  un'awares"  (3  syl.)  adc., 

unexpectedly.     (Old  Eng.  unw&r  adj.,  unwdres  adv.) 
tin-baffled,  -buf'fid,  not  baffled.    (French  bffler,  to  befool.) 
Tin-balanced,  -biil'.ancd  (one  I),  not  poised,  not  adjusted. 
French  non  balance^  (Latin  bilanx  gen.  bilancis,  two  platters). 
Tin-bar',  to  draw  back  a  bar;    unbarred,  un.bard'  (Rule  iii.); 
unbarr'-ing.     Disbar',  to  degrade  a  barrister  from  his 
right  to  plead ;  disbarred',  disbarr'-ing. 
"Unbar,"  Fr.  dAbarrer,  barre  a  bar,  barrer  to  bar;  Welsh  bar  a  bolt 
"Disbar."     In  law-courts  there  is  a  rail  or  bar  to  separate  the 
pleaders  from  the  general  public;   to  "disbar"  is  to  forbid  a 
barrister  to  pass  this  rail. 

TIn-bear'-able,  un.bare'.u.bl,  not  to  be  endured  or  borne. 
Old  Eng.  un-,  with  the  verb  blr[an]  to  bear,  and  abal  ability. 
Un-becoming,  -be.Mm'.ing,  not  comme  ilfaut,  not  suitable. 

Old  English  un-,  with  bccumung,  v.  becum[an\. 

TIn-befitt'-ing  (E.  iii.),  not  consistent,  not  becoming.     (Tin-fit.) 

"  To  fit"  is  the  Latin  ftleto,  as  "Non  faciet  capiti  dura  corona  meo" 

(Propertius  iii.  1,  20).      "Non  facit  ad  lacrymas  barbitos  ulla 

meas"  (Ovid,  Epist.  xv.  8).    With  014  Eng.  prefixes  un-  and  be-. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
TTn-begun,  -be.gun',  not  begun.    (Old  English  un[6e]#an.) 
Tin-belief,  -be.leef,  absence  of  belief,  infidelity;   unbeliev-er, 
-be.lee'.ver,  au  infidel,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
divine  revelation ;  unbeliev'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Disbelieve,  dis'.be.leev",  to  discredit  a  statement;  dis'be- 
lieved",  not  trusted,  not  credited ;  disbeliev-ing  (R.  xix.) ; 
disbeliev-er,  -be.lce".ver,  one  who  discredits  a  statement. 

"  Unbelief"  Is  restricted  to  religious  want  of  faith. 

"  Disbelief"  is  want  of  faith  in  secular  statements. 

Old  Eng.  ungeledfa  unbelief,  ungelecifful,  ttngeledffulic,  ungeledffulice 
unbelievingly,  ungdedffulnes,  ungeledfsum. 

Un-bend',  (past)  unbent',  (past  part.)  unbent',  unbend'.ing. 

Old  English  un-bend[an],  past  -bende,  past  part,  -bended. 
Un-bias,  -bl'.as,  not  to  bias  or  prejudice;   unbiassed,  -bi'.ast; 

unbi'ass-ing.     (The  doubling  of  the  s  is  an  outrage.) 
Pr.  biais  a  bias,  v.  biaiscr  to  bias,  with  un-  (Gk.  btad,  to  force). 
Un-bidd'en,  not  asked,  uninvited,  spontaneous. 

Forbidden,  prohibited;    forbid',  (past)  forbade,  for.blid'; 
forbidd'-ing.  (0.  'El.forbeod[an],  -p.forbedd,  p.  y.forboden.) 
Un-bigot-ed,  itn.big' .ot.ed,  not  prejudiced,  free  from  bigotry. 
Old  Eng.  blg[ari]  or  bigg[an]  to  worship,  and  -ot  term,  of  nouns. 
Un-bind',  (past  and.  past  part.)  unbound',  unbind'.ing. 

Old  Eng-  unbt nd[ari],  past  unband,  past  part,  unbunden. 
Tin-bishop,  to  deprive  of  episcopal  orders ;  un-bishoped,  A*c. 
Old  English  unbiscopod.     (" Bishoped,"  &c.,  only  one  p,  Kule  iii.) 
Un-bitt'en,  not  bitten.     Unbitted,  not  furnished  with  a  "  bit." 

Old  English  un-  biten,  v.  blt(ari\,  past  bat. 

Un-blest',  not  blest.     (Old  Eng.  un-blessod,  v.  bless[iari\,  &c.) 
Un-born,  not  born.     (Old  English  un-geboren.) 
Un-bought,  -bawt,  not  sold,  not  purchased  (g  interpolated). 
Old  English  un-  gcbot  or  ungeboht,  T.  bycg[an]  to  buy,  past  bdhte. 
TTn-bound',  not  bound,  loosed  from  bonds,  [a  book]  not  put  into 
stiff  boards  with  leather  cover.    Half-bound,  [a  book]  put 
into  stiff  boards  with  a  leather  back.    In  boards,  [a  book] 
put  into  stiff  boards  with  paper  cover.      In  cloth,  or 
American  binding,  stiff  boards  with  cloth  cover.     TJn- 
bound'-ed,  very  great,  unlimited ;  unbound'ed-ly. 
Old  Eng.  uribundcn  or  un-gebunden,  v.  unbind[an],  past  un-band. 
Un-broken,  -bro'.kn,  not  broken.     To  break  in,  to  tame  or 

teach  a  horse  to  go  in  harness  or  bear  a  rider. 
Old  English  unbrocen  or  ungebrocen,  v.  brec[ari],  past  bnec. 
Un-buried,  un.ber'rid,  not  interred  or  put  under  the  ground. 
Old  Eng.  vn-byrod,  v.  byiiian],  bur[ia,ri),  or  byrg[iani  past  byrode. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-burden,  un.bur'.dn,  or  Disburden,  to  take  off  a  burden,  to 
relieve  the  mind  by  revealing  its  sorrows ;  unburden.ing 
or  disburden-ing.     (d  is  sometimes  changed  into  th.) 
Tin-burdened,  -bur'.dend,  without  a  load ;  -burthened. 
Disburdened,  relieved  of  n  load  (or  disburthened). 
Un-  or  dis-,  with  Old  Eng.  byrden  or  byrthen,  v.  byrdian  (Benson). 
Our  word  should  be  byrden  or  berden.     Kemble,  in  his  Glossary, 
gives  byrd  heavy,  but  v.  6<Jr[an]  to  bear,  would  suffice. 

Tin-burnt,  not  burnt.     (0.  Eng.  uriburnen,  v.  &f/rn[an],  p.  barn.) 

Un-business-like  (not  Ixisness  nor  buisiness),  not  in  methodical 
order,  referring  to  accounts  it  means  kept  in  an  incorrect 
and  disorderly  manner. 

Old  English  un-,  with  bysgung  and  -lie,  v.  bysytian]  to  occupy. 
TIn-called-for,  un.cawld'.for,  unproved,  not  required. 

Un-,  with  the  Latin  v.  ciildre  to  call ;  Greek  M.Uo. 
Un-cancelled,  -kan'.scld  (Rule  iii.  -EL),  not  crossed  off. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  v.  cancello  to  make  lattice  work  or  crosses  with  the  pen. 
Un-cared'-for  (3  syl.),  not  heeded,  not  taken  care  of. 

Un-,  with  Old  Eng.  cdrod,  v.  cdr[!ari]  to  care,  past  cdrode. 
Un-caught,  not  taken.     (0.  E.  un-,  with  Low  Lat.  catzuratus,) 

"  Catzuratus"  contracted  into  ca'u't.    -gh-  should  be  expunged. 
Tin-ceasing,  un.sccce'.ing,  everlasting;  unceas'ing-ly. 
Incessant,  constant,  on  and  on ;  iucessant'-ly. 
Cease'-less,  continuous;  cease'less-ly,  cease'less-nesg. 
We  say  incessant  pain,  incessant  rain,  incessant  gabble,   meaning 
continuous  while  it  lasts  ;  but  the  unceasing  liappiness  of  saints, 
the  unceasing  love  of  God,  &c.,  meaning  everlasting  and  what  will 
never  cease.      "Ceaseless"  is  even  stronger  than   "unceasing." 
meaning  everlasting  and  unintermilting. 

"Incessant"  should  be  incessent,  but  our  error  is  from  the  French. 
Fr.  sans  cesse,  incessant;  Lat.  incedens  gen.  cedentis,  incedo  to  go  on. 

Tin-certain,  ser'.tn  (should  be  incertain),  not  sure.    Incertitude, 
in.scr' M.tude ,  a  state  of  doubt.    (Lat.  in-certus,  not  sure.) 
French  inccrtain,  incertitude;  Italian  incerto;  Spanish  incierio. 
Tin-changed'  (2  syl.),  not  altered;  unchange-able  (-ge  and  -ce 
preserve   the  e  before   -able),  unchange'able-ness,    un- 
change'ably,  unchang'-ing  (Rule  xix),  unchang'ing-ly. 
French  non  change1 ;  Latin  cambidre  to  change,  cambium  change. 
Un-charged'  (2  syl.),  not  loaded.    Discharged,  fired  off;  dis. 

charge'  (2  syl.),  discharg'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  discharg'-er. 
French  dttcharger ;  Low  Latin  carco,  to  load  (our  cargo). 
Un-charitable,  -tchar'ri.ta.bl,  not  benevolent,  severe  in  judging 

others ;  unchar'itable-ness,  uncharitably. 
Fr.  peu  charitable,  sans  charite ;  Lat.  chdrttas;  Gk.  charltfs. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-chaste,  Un-chased  (both  un.tchaist). 

Unchaste,  not  modest,  not  continent;    unchaste'-ly,  un- 

chaste'.ness ;  but  inchastity,  in.tchus'M.ty, 
Uncliased,  not  hunted,  [metal]  not  embossed. 
"Unchaste,"  Fr.   non  chaste,   sans  chastiti.       "TTnchased"  (not 
hunted),  Fr.  pas  chasst,  (not  embossed)  Fr.  pas  enchdssi. 

Un-chosen,  un.tchd'.zn,  not  selected.    (Old  Eng.  un-gecoren.) 

From  the  verb  ceos[ari],  past  ceds,  past  part.  c6ren. 
Un-christian,  un.kris' .tl'un,  not  Christian-like. 

Old  Eng.  un-cristen  (Somner  diet.  Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum.) 
TJn-circumcised,  -sir'.kifm.sized,  applied  to  a  Gentile  as  opposed 
to  a  Jew.     TTncircumcision,  -sir'.kum.sizh".ifn. 

Latin  incircumclsus,  incircumcisw  (drcurn,  ccedo  supine  ccesum,  to 

cut  all  round).    In-  would  be  better  than  un-. 
Un-clv'il,  not  courteous;  unciv'il-ly.     Incivll'ity,  discourtesy. 

Uncivilised,  un.sw' M.izd,  barbarous,  unpolished. 

French  incivil,  peu  civilisiS,  incivility  :  Latin  incivilis,  incivlliter. 

"Uncivil,"  "uncivilly,"  should  be  incivil,  &c. 

Un-claimed'  (2  syl.),  not  claimed.    Disclaimed,  disavowed. 

Fr.  non  r(.dafnv&;  Lat.  clamare,  to  cry  aloud  [for  something]. 
TJn-clean,  un.kleen',  dirty,  unchaste,  not  purified;  un-clean-ly, 
un.kleen'.ly,  not  in  a  clean  manner,  but  un.klen'.ly,  dirty 
in    habits    or   person;     unclean'-ness,    unMceri '.ness ; 
tmcleanli-ness,  un.klen' \li.ness. 

Uncleansed,  un  klenzd',  not  made  clean,  not  purified. 

Old  English  uneltene;  uncldinnea,  uncleanness ;  ungeclcensed. 

Un-clerical,  -kler'ri.kal,  not  consistent  with  the  vocation  of  a 

clergyman.    (French  peu  clerical.) 
Un-clog',  to  free  from  obstructions;    unclogged  (2  syl.),  un- 

clogg'-ing,  Eule  iv.     (Un-  with  Welsh  cloigen.) 
Un-close,  un.kloze',  to  lay  open,  to  expose  to  view;    unclosed 
(2  syl.),  laid  open,  not  sealed  up ;  unclos-ing,  unMo'.zing, 
laying  open,  breaking  the  seal. 
Dis-close",  to  reveal  a  secret;  disclosed'  (2  syl.),  disclos'-ing ; 

disclosure,  dis.klo'.zhiir,  discovery,  exposition. 
Old  Eng.  un-,  dis-,  clusa  a  prison  ;  Latin  claustrum,  v.  claudo. 
Tin-clothed'  (2  syl.),  naked.    Un-clad,  not  dressed. 

Unclothe  (2  syl.),  to  divest  of  clothing ;  uncloth-ing  (B.  xix.) 
Old  English  undaded  or  ungecladed,  noun  cldith  or  clatth. 
Un-cloud'ed,  free  from  clouds ;  uncloud'-y,  uncloud'i-ness. 

Old  English  un-,  clud  a  heap,  a  pile,  cltidig  cumulous. 
Un-coffined,  un.kof'fmnd,  not  put  into  a  coffin. 

Old  Eng.  un-,  cofa  a  box ;  Low  Lat.  cofera  or  cofra;  Lat. 
Gk.  kOphintis.    "Coffin"  should  have  bxit  one  /. 
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Words  ivith  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-coloured,  -kul'lerd,  not  tinted,  not  dyed.     Discoloured  (3 

syl.),  stained,  defiled.     (Should  be  uncolored,  dis-.) 
Latin  incdlordte',  decdlordre  to  stain ;  French  incolore',  dtcolorS. 
Un-come-at'-able,  -hum...,  unobtainable,  inaccessible. 

A  compound  of  Old  English  un-,  v.  cum[ari],  at-,  and  -a&aJ. 
Un-come-ly,  un.kum'.lij,  not  comely ;  uncome'li-ness. 

Old  Eng.  un-,  cum[an]  to  come.    So  Lat.  con-v&nlens  (ve'nto  to  come). 

Un-comfort-able,  un.klim'.fort.a.bl,  ill  at  ease  ;  uncom'fortable- 

ness,  uncom'fortably.    Discom'fort,  actual  uneasiness  or 

disquietude.     Uncom'fort-ed,  not  consoled. 

Discom'forted,  made  uneasy;  diBcom'fited,  routed,  defeated. 

Uncom'fort-ing,  not  consoling.    Discom'fort-ing,  annoying ; 

discom'fit-ing,  routing,  defeating  in  battle. 
Oomfort-less,  kiim'.fort.less,  without  the  comforts  of  life; 

com'fortless-ly ;  com'fortless-ness,  disagreeableness. 
Fr.  peu  comfortable,  sans  comfort ;  Lat.  confortdri,  to  be  strong. 
"Discomfit,"  Fr.  lUconJire;   Lat.  dis-,  configo  to  fix  or  fasten  ;  Ital. 
conjitto  to  pierce  or  shoot  through,  s-confitto  to  rout,  sconfigcjere. 

Un-commend'ed   (double  m),  not  praised.      Discommend'-ed, 
reprehended;   discommend',  discommend'-ing,  discoiu- 
mend'-er,  discommend'-able,  discommend'able-ness. 
Lat.  v.  commenddre  (con  mando,  to  commit  to  one's  charge. ) 
Un-committ'-ed  (double  m  and  double  t,  R.  iv.),  not  committed. 
Non-commissioned,  -kom.mish'.und  [officer],  one  below  an 

ensign  or  cornet;  (in  the  Navy)  below  a  lieutenant. 
Non-committ'al,  the  state  of  not  being  committed. 
Un-,  non-,  Latin  committo,  commissio ;  French  non  commit. 
TTn-com'mon,  not  common,  rare ;  uncommon-ly,  in  an  unusunl 
degree;    uncom'mon-ness.     (We   use   the   words   com'- 
mon-er  and  common'-est,  but  very  rarely  uncommon-er, 
uncommon-est,  because  we  object  to  long  words.) 
Fr.  peu  or  non  commun;  Lat.  communis  (com-munis,  daily  routine). 
TJn-commu'nicated,  not  imparted ;  uncommunicative,  -tiv. 

Incommu'nicable,  not  to  be  communicated;    -ness;    in- 
commu'nicably,  incommunicabil'ity ;  incommu'nicative, 
in'.kom.mu",nl.ka.tiv,  reserved,  not  frank. 
Fr.  peu  communicatif,  incommunicable :    Lat.  incommunicabilis, 

v.  communicdre  (communis,  common.    See  Common.) 
Un-coinpared,  un'.kom.paird",  not  compared. 

Incomparable,  in.kom'.pa.ra.bl,  without  compeer;  incom'- 
,  parable-ness;  incom'parably,  infinitely. 

Fr.  incomparable ;  Lat.  incompardbilis  (non  compardri,  par,  equal). 
Un-complain'-ing,  not  complaining,  not  murmuring. 

Un-,  with  Fr.  cwnplaindre ;  L»t.  wm-plangfre,  to  bemoan  with  one. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-complaisant,  un.kom'.pla.zant".    (See  Uncomply'ing.) 
Tln-complet-ed,  un'.kom.plee".ted,  not  finished. 

Incomplete,  in'.kom.pleetf',in  an  unfinished  state;  incom- 

plete'-ness;  incomplete'-ly,  not  entirely. 
Fr.  non  eompUti,  incomplet ;   Lat.  in-  com-plere  not  to  fill  quite. 
TJn-complicat-ed,  iin.kom'.pli.ku.ted,  not  involved,  simple. 
Incomplex,  in'.kom.plex",  not  complicated,  simple. 
Fr.  incomplexe;  Lat.  in-,  com-plicdre  to  fold  together,  to  Involve. 
Un-complimen'tary,  not  flattering.     (French  compliment.) 
Un-comply'-ing,  unyielding  [in  temper],  disobliging. 
Incompll'able,  inconipli'ant,  incompll'ance  (4  syl.) 
Un-complaisant,  un.kom'.pla.zant",  discourteous;  uncom- 

p!aisant-ly.  (Fr.  pen  complaisant,  sans  complaisance.) 
Non-compll'ance,  the  not  assenting  to;  non-comply'-ing. 
Latin  com[c\im]pliciire,  to  fold  with  you,  i.e.  to  agree  (not  complert 

to  fill  up,  nor  yet  complacere  to  be  liked). 
Un«compO3ed,  iin'.kom.pdzd",  not  composed.     Dis'composed", 

ruffled.    Decomposed",  putrid,  analysed. 
Discompose,  dis'.kom.poze";  discompos-ing,  -kom.po'.zing. 
Decompose,  de'.kom.poze";    decompos-ing,  -kom.pd' .zing ; 
decomposition,  de'.kom.po.zish".un,  decay,  analysis;  de- 
compos-able,  de'.koin.p5".za.bl;  decom'posite,  -zit,  com- 
pound  of  a  compound,  (in  Bot.)  applied  to  leaves. 
Incom'posite,  -zit,  uncompounded,  [prime]  numbers. 
(Thus  S,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  are  incomposite  numbers,  because  they  are 
not  divisible,  but  4  =  2x2,  6  =  2x3,  8  =  2x4  or  2x2x2.) 
Fr.  non  compose,  decompose,  incomposJ,  decomposition,  decomposer; 
Lat.  incomptfsitus,  decomposltus  (com-pono,  to  put  together,. 

Un-compound'-ed,  not  compounded,  not  mixed. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  componderare,  to  pound  together  (not  compon£re). 
Un-comprehend'-ed,  not  understood ;  un-comprehensive,  -slv. 
Incomprehen'sible,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  conception ; 
incomprehen'sible-ness,    incomprehen'sibly,   incompre- 
hensibil'ity ;  incomprehension,  in.kom'.pre.hen".shun. 
Fr.  pen  comprehensif,  incomprehensible,  incomprehensibility,-  Latin 

incompr(!hensibUis,  incomprehensus  (com-prehendo,  to  grasp). 
Un.compressed,  un' .kom.prest" ,  not  squeezed  together. 

Incompressible,  not  capable  of  compression ;  -pressibil'ity. 
Fr.  incompressible,  incompressibilite' ;   Lat.  comprtmo  supine  com- 

pressum  (com-[cum]2>r$7W>[pr8mo],  to  squeeze  togetlier). 
Un.compromis-ing,  -kom'.pro.mi.zing,  not  agreeing  to  modifv 
terms;    uncompromised,    -Uom' yro.mizd,    not    pledged; 
unconvproml'sing-ly,  with  rigid  adherence  to  terms. 
Un-,  with  Latin  compromitto  supine  compromissum  (cum  pro  mitto, 
to  send  forth  with  [a  bond],  to  abide  by  arbitration). 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-compu'ted,  not  computed.    Incomputable. 

Un-,  in-,  with  Latin  compHtabttis,  comp&tdre  to  count.  "Dextra 
digitis  rationem  comptitat"  (Plautus,  Mil.  ii.  2,  49). 

tin-conceived,  un'.kon.seevd',  not  imagined  or  thought  of. 

Inconceivable,    in'.kon.see".va.bl,    beyond    the    grasp    of 
thought ;  inconceiv'able-ness,  inconceiv'ably. 

-able,  wrong  conj.,  as  usual  from  the  French  inconcevable ;  Latin 
COTi-[cum]C'tpio[cSpio],  to  take  hold  of  [by  the  mind], 

TTn-conclu'ded,   not  finished.     Inconclusive,   in'.kon.klu".8iv, 

not  satisfactory ;  inconclusive-ly,  inconclusive-ness. 
Fr.  non  conclu  ;  Lat.  conclude  supine  -clusum  iclaudo,  to  close). 
Un-condemned,  un'.kon.demd",  not  condemned. 

Un-,  with  Latin  condemno  (con  damno,  to  cast  in  a  law-suit). 
Un-condensed,  iiri '.kon.denst" ',  not  condensed.    Incondensable, 

in' .kon.den"  .sa.bl  (not  -ibis);  incondensibillty. 
Non-condens'ing  [engine],  high-pressure  steam  engine. 
French  non-condemible  (wrong),  non-condensibilitt. 
Latin  condensare,  to  make  thick  (con  densoj.    The  French  play  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Latin  conjugation  even  worse  than  we  do. 

Un-condxict'-ed,  not  conducted.  Non-conduct'or  (B.  xxxvii.), 
a  substance  that  does  not  conduct  heat  or  electricity; 
non-conduct'-ing ;  non-conduction,  -kon.diik'.shfin. 

Fr.  non-condudeur ;  Lat.  con-duco  supine  -ductum,  conductor,  &c. 

If  our  silly  rule  about  -our  were  worth  a  straw,  "conductor"  should 
be  -our,  for  there  is  the  Latin  conductor  and  the  French  conducleur. 

Tin-conformed,  -kon.formd",  not  conformed;  unconform'-able, 
unconform'ity.     Non-conform'ist,  one  who  dissents  from 
the  Episcopal   Church  of  England;   non-conform'ing ; 
non-conform'ity,  dissent  from  the  established  church. 
Mal-conforma'tion,  -shun,  abnormal  shape. 
Fr.  non-conformi,  non-conformit4,  non-conformiste ;  Lat.  conforjndre. 
Un-congealed,  un'.kon.djeeld",  not  frozen.    Incongeal'able,  not 

capable  of  being  congealed.     (The  a  is  indefensible.) 
Lat.  incongeiabllis,  con-gt!lare  (gttu  frost,  Gk.  kru[os]);   Fr.  non- 

congeU,  non-  congelable. 
Un-connect'ed,  not  joined  together.     Disconnect'ed,  severed, 

not  bearing  on  the  same  point  or  subject,  separate. 
Un-,  dis-,  with  Lat.  con-necto  supine  -nexum  to  tie  or  bind  together. 
Un-conquered,  fin.kon'.kwerd  (not  un.kon'.krd),  not  subdued; 

unconquer-able,  ftn.kon'.kwer.u.bl;  unconquerably. 
Fr.  won  conquis,  v.  -conquerir;  Lat.  conqulrgre  to  seek  to  obtain 
conqulrtre  mililes  to  raise  levies,  hence  to  fight,  to  subdue. 

Un-conscionable,  un.kon'.sfmn.a.bl,   unreasonable,  exorbitant- 
uncon'scionably ;  -con'scionable-ness,  unreasonableness! 
Unconscientious,  un.kon'.sM.en". shits,  unprincipled. 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 

Unconscious,  un.kon'.shus,  not  knowing,  not  privy  to; 
uncon'scious-ly,  uncon'scious-ness.  (Latin  inconscius.) 

Man  is  supposed  to  be  a  dual  being,  "con-science  "  is  the  joint  know- 
ledge of  the  "inner"  and  "outer"  man. 

Tln.consecra'ted,  not  consecrated.  Desecrated,  des'.e.krd.ted, 
profaned ;  des'ecrate  (3  syl.),  des'ecrating,  des'ecrater ; 
desecration,  des'.e.kray".shun.  Ex'ecrate,  .to  curse. 

Observe  -se-  not  -sa-  in  the  compounds  of  "sacred."  Rule  :  a  of  the 
simple  is  changed  into  e  or  i  in  the  compounds :  thus  from  "  capio  " 
we  get  de-ceptive,  from  "facio"  ef-ficient,  "sacro"  con-secrate,  &c. 

Un-,  with  Latin  consecrdre,  desecrare  (sacrdre,  to  hallow). 

TIn.considered,  un'.kon.std".'rd,  not  considered  or  attended  to. 
Inconsiderate,  in'.kon.sid".e.rate,  thoughtless;  inconsider- 

ate-ly,  thoughtlessly;  inconsid'erate-ness. 
Inconsiderable,  in'.kon.sid".e.ra.bl,  trifling,   of   small   ac- 
count; inconsid'erable-ness,  inconsid'erably,  -sid'eracy. 
Fr.  peu  considerable,  inconsid£r&,  peu  considers.    Lat.  con-siderare, 
to  study  the  stars  (sidgru),  to  contemplate  (Festus). 

TTn-consoled,  un'.kon.sold",  not  comforted.    Inconso'lable,  not 

to  be  solaced;  inconso'lably,  beyond  being  consoled. 
Disconsolate,   dis.kon'.so.late,  lost   to   hope    or   comfort; 
discon'solate-ly,  discon'solate-ness. 

Fr.  inconsolable;  Lat.  inconsoldbllis,  v.  con-soldri  (sol  the  sun)  to  be 
in  the  sun.  Not  to  be  in  the  sun,  to  be  in  darkness.  "Such  as 
sit  in  darkness"  (Ps.  cvii.  10),  i.e.  disconsolate. 

Tin-consumed,  un' .kon.sumd" ,  not  consumed.     Inconsumable, 
in' .kon.su" .ma.bl.     ("Fr.  peu  consume";  ~L&t.inconsumdtus.) 
Tin-contagious,  un'.kon.tay".djus,  not  communicated  by  touch. 
Non-conta'gious ,  non-conta'gious.ness. 

There  is  no  difference  at  all  between  these  two  words,  uncontagious 
is  more  English.     Fr.  non  contagieux ;  Lat.  contayiusus.     "Con- 
tagion" is  the  Lat.  contagio,  from  tago  old  form  of  tango  to  touch. 
TIn-content'ed,  not  fully  contented.     Dis-content'ed,  not  con- 
tented at  all.     Mal'-content,  one  dissatisfied  with  the 
political  state.    Non-content,  one  who  votes  "  No  "  in  the 
"  House  of  Lords."     (Fr.  mUcont ent ;  Lat.  incontentus.) 
tTn-contest'ed,  not  contested.    Incontestable,  unquestionable; 

incontes'tably.     (French  inconteste",  incontestable.) 
Tin-continued,  -kon.tin' .ude,  not  gone  on  with;  uncontinuous, 
un'.kon.tin'.ii.us,  intermittent.     Discontinue,  -kon.tin' .11 , 
to  cease;   discontinued,  -kon.tin" .ude ;  discontin'u-ing ; 
discontinuation,  dis'.kon.tm'.u.d".shun,  cessation. 
Fr.  discontinuer,  discontinuation;  Lat.  conVtnuare  (con  Un&>). 
Bn'-controlled",  not  controlled ;  uncontroll'able,  -trolTably. 
Fr.  sans  contrdlef  contra  r61ej;  Lat.  contra  rtitiilus,  a  counter  register. 
"  Uncontrolled,"  not  inscribed  in  the  public  register  of  contracts. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-con'troverted,  not  disputed.  Incontrovertible,  incontestable; 
incontrover'tibly ;  incontrovertibll'ity,  indisputability. 
This  group  of  words  is  disgraceful,  the  Latin  verb  is  controvenari, 
controversus  (not  -tu»)  from  versare  to  consider,  not  vertfre  to  turn. 
Why  not  write  controverty  for  "controversy,"  as  unity  from 
"unite,"  &c.  ?  (French  incontroversable,  non  controversy. 

Un-convert'ed,  not  converted.    Inconvertible,  unalterable. 

Fr.  non  convertible;  Lat.  converters  (con  verto,  to  convert). 

Un-convinced,  iiri.kon.vinsd",  not  convinced;  unconvin'cing. 

Inconvincible,  not  to  be  convinced ;  inconvincibly. 

Un-,  in-,  with  Latin  con-vince're  (vinco,  to  conquer). 
Un-correct'ed,  not  corrected.  Incorrect',  not  right;  incorrect'-ly, 
incorrect'-ness.      Incorrigible,  in.kor'ri.dji.bl,  not  able 
to  be  reformed;    incor'rigible-ness,  incor'rigibly ;    in- 
corrigibility,  in.kor'r~i.d.jl.bil".i.ty,  remedilessness. 
French  incorrect,   non  corrigi,  incorrigible,  incorrigibilite' ;    Latin 
incorrectus,  v.  corrlgtre  supine  correctum  (con  regire). 

Un-corro'ded,  not  coiToded ;  uncorro'ding.     Incorro'dible. 

Un-,  in-,  with  Latin  corrddgre  (con  rodo,  to  gnaw  thoroughly). 
Un' -corrupt",  not  depraved;    uncorrupt'-ed,  uncornipt'-ing, 
uncorrupt'-Ible,  uncorruptibil'ity ;  uncoiTup'tion,  -shun. 
Incorrupt,  not  subject  to  decay;  incorrupt'ed ;  incorrupt'- 
ible,  not  liable  to  decay ;  incorrupt'ible-ness ;  incorrup- 
tibility;  incorruption,  in'.kor.rup".shun  (1  Cor.  xv.  50). 
Latin  incorruptus,  incorruptibttis,  incorruptio  (rumpo). 
Un-courteous,  nn.Julr'.te.ns  (not  un.ker'.tchus),  impolite;    un- 

cour'teous-ly,  uncour'teous-ness. 
TInoourt'-ly,  not  suave  as  tbose  belonging  to  the  court. 
Discourteous,   dis-a'r'.te'ns,  rude;    discour'teous-ly,   dis- 

cour'teous-ness ;  discour'tesy,  uncivility. 
French  discourlois,  di-scourtoisie  fcour,  a  court ;  Latin  curiaj. 
Un.couth,  iin.koorh',  awkward,  ungraceful;    uncouth'-ly,   un« 

couth'-ness.     (Old  English  uncuth,  with,  familiar.) 
Un-cover,  un.ktiv'.'r,  to  remove  the  cover;  uncovered,  -kiiv'.'rd, 

without  covering,  laid  bare ;  nncov'er-ing. 
Discov'er,  to  reveal,  to   find   out;    discovered  (3   syl.), 

discov'er-ing,  discov'er-er,  discov'er-able. 
Fr.  decouvrir ;   Un-,  dis-,  with  Lat.  convertio,  to  clothe  wholly, 
tin-created,  -kre-u'.ted,  not  created.     Increate,  in'.kre.ate,  [a 

being]  never  created,  that  is,  self-existing. 
Fr.  incriA ;  Lat.  increatus  (creare,  Gk.  kerao  to  mix  a  compound). 
Un-craved,  iin.kravd',  undesired.    (Old  English  uncrafod.) 
Un-cred'it-ed,  not  credited.      Discred'it-ed,  disbeh'eved;    dis« 
cred'it,  discred'it-ing,  discred'it-able,  discreditably. 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Incredible,  not  believable;  incredible-ness,  incredibly; 

incredibility,  unlikeliness. 
Incredu'lity,  indisposition  to  believe,  scepticism. 
incredulous,  in.kred'.u.lus,  sceptical;    incredulous.ness. 
Lat.  incr&dlbttis,  incredlbttUas,  incr&dttus,  incrfd&lttas,  incredului; 
FT.  discredit,  incredulity,  incredible,  incredibility. 

Un-cured,  un.ku'rd',  not  cured.  Incu'rable,  incurably,  in- 
cu'rable-ness ;  incurability,  in.ku'.raMl"A.ty. 

Fr.  incurable,  incurability ;  Lat.  incuratus  (curare,  cura). 
Un-dam',  to  remove  a  dam;  undammed'  (2  syl.),  undamni'-ing. 

German  losditmmen,  noun  damm;  Danish  dam,  a  pond,  a  dike. 
Ur. dated,  itn.da'.ted,  not  dated.     (French  sans  date.) 
Tin-decayed  (R.  xiii.),  uri.de.Uade',  not  decayed;  undecay'  ing» 

Latin  de  cado,  to  fall  down. 

"  Decay"  is  a  blunder  for  decade,  decaded,  decading. 

Tin-deceive,  un'.de.seev",  to  free  from  deception ;  undeceived, 
nn'.de.seevd";  undeceiv-ing  (Paile  xix.),  un'.de.seev".ing ; 
undeceiv-er,  -de.sce".ver;  undeceiv-able,  -de.see"  vu.bl 
(should  be  -ible);  undeceit-ful,  un'.de.scet".ful;  unde. 
ceptive,  un'.de.sep".tiv  ;  undecep'tible. 

Un-,  with  Latin  dcccptlvua,  deceptus  deceit,  v.  decipfrc[cnplo], 
Ua-deci'ded,  not  decided.     Indecision,  in'.de.sizh".un;    inde- 
cisive, in'.de.si".siv  ;  indecl'sive-ly,  indeci'sive-ness. 

Un-,  in-,  with  Latin  decisio,  decisus,  dccldtre  (de  ccvdoj  to  cut  off 
[doubt] ;  French  decider,  de'cisif,  decision. 

TIn'-declined"  (3  syl.),  not  declined.    Indecli'nable. 

Un-,  in-,  with  Latin  decllndre  (de  clino,  to  lean  downwards). 
Tin-decomposed,  un.de'. kom.puzed",  not  decomposed. 

Indecompo'sable.     (French  non  decompose",  indecomposable.) 

-able  should  be  -ible,  but  we  have  blindly  followed  the  Fr.  error. 

Latin  de  componfre,  to  reverse  the  putting  together. 

Un-defend'ed,  not  defended.    Indefen'slble,  indefensibly. 
French  non  dcfendis,  pas  dcfendable(! !),  sans  defense. 
Latin  de-fendo  supine  -fensum,  to  ward  off. 

TIn'-defined"  (3  syl.),  not  denned.  Indefinite,  in.de f  .i.nit ; 
indeflnite-ly,  indefinite-ness,  indef Inlty ;  indefinitive, 
in'.de.firi'.l.tw ;  indefinltive-ly ;  indefinable,  iri.de.- 
fi'.na.bl;  indefinably. 

Lat.  indefinltus,  indefinite",  -definitivus,  v.  de-finlre.     "  Indefinable  " 
should  be  -ible.    The  Fr.  indefinissable  is  preposterous. 

Un-delivered,  iin'.de.Kv".'rd,  not  delivered.     Non-delivery,  pin. 

non- deliveries,  -de.liv".e.riz,  neglect  of  delivery. 
French  non  d£livre  (Latin  de  llbe'ro  to  liberate,  liber  free). 
TJn-demon'strated,  not  demonstrated.  Indemonstrable,  in'.de.* 

mori'.stra.bl.    (Latin  indemonstrubilis.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  prlvaiirc. 

Un-denied,  un' .de.nlde" ,  not  denied;  undeni'able,  undeni'abiy. 
French  pas  niable,  dilni,  dJnier.    Latin  derufgdrCf  nego  (non  ago). 

UNDER,  see  p.  1390. 

Un-described,  un'.de.skribd'  (not  un'.des.kribd),  not  described. 
Indescribable,    in'.de.skri".bu.bl;    indescri'bably.      Non- 
descript, non'.de.skriptf,  an  oddity.     (Lat.  indcscriptus.) 

-able,  -ably  should  be  -ibte,  -iblij.    "  Indescrlptible,  -descriptibly," 
would  be  better.    Lat.  "  scriptUis,"  scriptile,  might  be  introduced. 

Un-deseived,  un'.dc.zcrvd",  not  deserved;   undeserv'er;    un- 
deserved-ly,  uri.de.zer".ved.ly ;  undeserv'-ed-ness,  un- 
deserv'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  undeser'ving-ly. 
Lat.  de-servio,  to  serve  humbly ;  deservlre  studiis,  to  apply  closely  to 
one's  studies.    An  "undeserver"  is  one  who  neglects  his  duty. 

Un-designed,   un'.de.zined',  not  designed,  unintentional;    un. 
design-ing,    un'.de.zl".ning,   not   artful,    frank;    unde- 
signed-ly,  un'.de.z'i'.ned.ly,  unintentionally. 
Un-,  with  Latin  dtsiffndrs,  designdttu  (signum,  a  sign). 
TTn-desired,  iin'.de.zi'rd",  not  de-sired  ;  undesir-ing,  -de'. zi'. ring 

(Rule  xix.);  undesir-able,  un'.de.zl".rci.bl. 
French  peu  desirable,  non  dilsirJ ;  Latin  desidtrurc,  dcstdcrium. 
Un-destroyed,  un'.de.stroid"  (not  un'.des.troid"),  not  destroyeil. 
Indestructible,   in'.de.struk".ti.bl    (not    in'.dfs.triik'' 

indestruc'tible-ness,  indestruc'tibly,  indestructibirity. 
Fr.  indestructible,  indestructiliilitd ;  Lat.  de-stru£re,  to  throw  down. 
Tin-determined,  iin'.de.ter".mind,  not  determined.    Indeter'mTn. 
able,  indeter'minably.     Indeterminate,  -dc.ter'.ml.nalc, 
indefinite;  indeterminate-ly.    Indetermination,  -shtin. 
French  vnMtermine,  indeterminable,  indttermination ;   Latin 
terminate,  deter minatio,  detcrminatus,  determindre  (terminus,  a 
boundary  ;  Greek  tenna,  a  boundary). 

Un-deterred,  iin'.de.terd",  not  deterred  or  hindered. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  deterrffre  (de  terreo,  to  frighten  from  [doing  a  thing]). 
Un-developed  (one  I  and  one  p),  iin'.de.vel".opd,  not  developed. 
Non-development,  non'.de.vel".op.ment,  non-expansion. 

Un-,  with  French  ddvelopper,  d&veloppement  f-ppcj.    Italian  viluppo, 
a  bundle ;  deviluppo,  to  undo  a  bundle  or  intricacy. 

Un-deviating,  un.de'vi.d.ting,  unswerving ;  undeviating-ly. 

Fr.  dfvier,  deviation;  Lat.  devius  (de  via,  from  the  straight  path). 
Un-digest'ed,  not  digested.     Indigestible  (not  -able). 
Indigestion,  in'.dl.djcs".tchun,  dyspepsia. 
Fr.  indigestc,  indigestion,  indigestible;  Lat.  indigestio,  indigestlbllis, 
in-diger£re  supine  digestum  not  to  digest. 

Un-diminished,  un' '.di.miri' '.ishd  (-di-,  not  -de-),  not  diminished ; 

undimin'ish-ing,  undi  m'inish-able. 
Un-,  with  Latin  dlmlnuJre,  diminfdio  ("-able"  should  be  -'Me}. 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Un.dimmed,  un,dimd',  not  dimmed,  not  obscured. 

Old  English  un-  dim  or  dym,  dimHc  dimly,  dimnes  dimness. 
Tin-dipped,  iin.dipt',  not  dipped,  not  plunged  under  water. 

Old  English  un-dipp[ari],  past  dippede,  past  part,  dipped. 
tln-direct'ed,  not  having  an  address.    Misdirect'ed,  having  a 
wrong  address.     Indirect',  not  straightforward ;    indi- 
rection, in' .di.rek" .shun,  crooked  conduct. 
Un-,  with  Lat.  directus,  indlrectus  out  of  order ;  Fr.  indircde. 
Tin-discerned,  un'.dis.zcrnd"  (not  iin'.de.zernd"),  not  perceived 
or   noticed;    undiscern-ing,    un'.dis.zer".ning,  without 
discrimination;  tmdiscern'-ible  (not  -able.) 
Un-,  with  Lat.  discern/Ire  (dis  cerno,  to  see  [each  thing]  separately). 
Tin-disciplined,  un.dis'.si.plmd,  not  disciplined. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  disciplindri  (disctptilus,  a  scholar  ;  disco,  to  learn). 
Un-discouraged,  un'.dis.kilr"raged,  not  disheartened. 

Un-,  with  French  ddcourager  (Latin  dis  cor  ago,  to  dishearten). 
Tin-discovered,  iin'.dis.kuv'"rd,  not  discovered,  not  found  out; 

undiscov'er-able.     Non-discovery,  non'.dis.kuv".e.ry, 
Fr.  peu  ddcouvert,  v.  dicouvrir  (Latin  cdphinus,  a  coffer  or  box). 
Un-discrim'inated,  not  discriminated;  undiscrim'inilt-ing,  not 
observing  differences.    Indiscriminate  (5  syl.),  without 
regard   to   different   sexes,  age,  condition,  temper,  &c.; 
indiscrlm'inate-ly,  indiscriminate-ness ;  indiscrimina- 
tive,    iri.dis.krlm".i.na.tiv ;     indiscrimination,    in'.dis.- 
krim'.1.nay".shun,  want  of  judgment. 
Vn-,   in-,  with  Latin  discrimlnare,  discrimtnatio,    discrtminatus, 

discrlmen  a  difference  (from  dis-  cerno  to  distinguish). 
Tin-disguised,  un'.dis.r/ized"  (g  hard),  not  masked,  candid. 

Fr.   non  ddguis6  (Old  Fr.  desguiser),  guise  costume;  Welsh  gicis, 

gwisg;  Germ,  weise;  Old  Eng.  wisa,  guise. 
TIn-disniayed,  un'. dis. maid"  (should  be  des-),  not  discouraged. 

Un-,  with  Spanish  desmayddo,  v.  desmaydr  (desmayd,  a  swoon). 
Tin-dispensed,  iin'.dis.penst",  not  dispensed ;  undispens'-ing. 
Indispensable,  in'.dis.pcn".sSM,  quite   necessary ;    India. 

pen'sable.ness,  indispen'sably,  indispensabll'ity. 
French  indispensable,  indispensabilitd. 
Latin  dispensdtus,  dispensdtio,  dispensary  (penso,  to  weigh). 
To  "dispense"  is  to  lay  out  money.     "Indispensable,"  not  able  to 

lay  out  money,  hence  in  need,  in  necessity,  necessary. 
tin-displayed,  iin'.dis.pldde"  (R.  xiii.),uot  displayed  or  unfolded. 

Un-,  with  Latin  dis-plicdre,  to  unfold. 

Tin-disposed,  un'.dis.pdzed"  [of],  not  sold,  not  parted  with. 
Indisposed',  not  well ;  indisposed  towards,  averse  to. 
Indisposition,  in'.dis.po.zish".un,  illness,  reluctance. 
Latin  indisptisltus  put  out  of  order,  dispono  to  put  in  order ;  French 
inditposcr,  indisposition,  pas  disposd. 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-disputed,  iin'.dis.pu".ted,  not  disputed ;  nndispu'ted-ly. 
Indisputable,  in.dis'.pu.t&.bl  (not  in'.dis.pu".tu.bl) ;   indis'- 

putable.ness ;  indis'putably,  beyond  all  doubt. 
Fr.  indisputable;  Lat.  in-  disp&tdbllis,  dis-putdre  to  think  differently, 
tin-dissembled,  un'.dis.zem".bld,  undisguised;   undissem'bling. 
A  vile  compound  of  the  French  semblcr,  with  un-  and  dis-.    The 
French  word  dissimuU  or  non  simuU;  Latin  disslmittdre  (slmllis, 
like)  ought  to  have  suggested  a  better  word. 

Un-dissolved,    un'.diz.zolvd",   not    dissolved ;     undissolv'-ing 
(E.  xix.),  undissolv'-able.      Indissoluble,  in.dis' .so.lii.bl ; 
indis'soluble-ness,  indissolubly,  iudissolubirity. 
Insoluble,  in.sol'.iiM;  insol'ubly,  insolubil'ity. 
Insol'vent,  one  not  able  to  pay  bis  debts;  insol'vency. 
Latin  indisoluMlis,  insoh'tbtlis,  insolvens  genitive  insolvents. 
French  indissoluble,  indissolubiliW,  insoluble,  insolvab'diU,  &c. 
TJn-distilled,  un'.dis.tild",  not  distilled.     (Un-,  Lat.  distilliirc.) 
Un- distinguished,  un'  dis.tin".gu-islit,  not  distinguished;    un- 

distin'gxiish-ing,  undistin'guish-able,  -distin'guishably. 
Indistinguishable,  in'.dis.ttn".ywishM.bl.     Indistinct',  in- 
distinct'-ness,  indistinct'-ly.     Indistinc'tion,  -shun, 
(-able,  -ably  ought  to  be  -ible,  -ibly.     (It  is  not  the  first  Latin  conj.) 
Latin  indistitictus,   indistingnlbllis,   v.   -distingutn;    French  non 

distingud,  indistinct,  indistinction  (Greek  stigma,  a  mark). 
tTn.distributed,  itn'.dis.trW.u.ted,  not  distributed  or  dealt  out; 

indistributive,  in'.dis.trW.u.tiv ;  indistributive-ly. 
Un-,  in-,  with  Latin  distrlbutus,  distrlbii,ere  (tribuo,  to  give). 
Tin-disturbed,  uri.dis.turbd",  not  disturbed  ;  undisturb'-ing. 

Un-,  with  Latin  disturbdtus,  disturbdre  (turbo,  to  trouble). 
Tin-diversified,  iin'.di.ver".sl.Jide,  not  varied. 

French  non  diversifi^  ;  Latin  diversi  ftctre  (diversus  facio). 
Tin-divided,  (in'.dl.vi".dcd,  not  divided  ;  undivided-ly. 

Indivisible,  in' .di.viz" .l.bl ;    indivisibly,  indivisibility. 
Latin  indlvlsus,  indlvlslbllis  ;  French  indivisible,  indivisibility. 
Tin-divorced,  itri '.di.vorst" ',  not  divorced.     (French  non  divorct.) 
Un-divulged,  tin' .di.vulgd" ,  not  divulged.     (Fr.  non  divulgue.) 
Un-do,  iin.doo'.    Tin-due,  un.du',  not  yet  due. 

Undo,  (past)  undid',  (past  part.)  undone,  un.dun';  undoes, 
iin.dffz';  undo'-ing,  to  take  to  pieces,  to  loose,  to  unravel, 
to  annul,  to  reverse.  TIndo'-er. 

"  Undo,"  O.  Eng.  undon,  past  undyde,  past  part,  ungeddn,  d4lh  does. 

"  Undue,"  un-  with  Fr.  dA  (of  the  v.  devoir);  Let.  debeo,  perf.  deb&i. 

Un-doubted,  un.dout'.ed,  not  doubted ;   undoubt'ed-ly,  without 

doubt;     undoubt'-ing.       Indubitable,    in.du'M.tii.U ; 

indu'bitably,  indu'bitable-nesa ;  indubious,  injUu'M.us. 

Latin  indubttabfH*,  indKbttatus,  indubivs,  in-dubUdre. 
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Word*  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-drawn,  not  drawn.     (Old  English  undrtrgen  of  v.  -dragan..) 
Un-dreamt  (not  undreampl),  vn.dremt',  not  dreamt. 

German  nichi  yetr&uint,  verb  traumcn,  noun  traum  a  dream. 
Ua-dress,  (noun)  un'. dress,  (verb;  undress'  (B,ule  1.) 
"L'n'drett,  a  loose  negligent  dress  for  domestic  ease. 
Undress',  to  take  off  one's  clothes;    undressed,  un.drcft', 
(p.  p.)  tmdrest,  tmdress'-ing,  undress'-er.     (Fr.  dresser.) 
Un-dried,  un,drldc',  not  dried.     (Old  English  undrugod.) 
Un-drinkable,  un.drink'.aM,  not  fit  to  drink. 

Tin-drunk,  not  drauk  (past  part,  undrank  is  used  by  those 

who  are  too  squeamish  to  say  '•  draiak";. 
Old  Eng.  urtdrvxuxn  from  T.  -drinc[an],  past  druiic,  p.  p.  druntcn. 
Un-driven,  wn.dnr'.'w,  not  driven.     (Old  English  undriicn.i 
Un-drowned,  un.dround'  (un.droun' .ded  is  a  mere  vu'c-ansm), 

drowned,     (German  niclit  ertrunl^en.) 
Un-dne,  tin  du,  not  due.    Undo,  un.doo',  to  take  to  pieces. 

TJndu'-ly  (all  double  vowels,  except  -uc,  retain  both  befure 

-ing,  -ish,  -ly),  not  sightly.     (French  non 
Un-dutiful,  un.du'.tLful,  not  dutiful;    nndu'tiful-ly,  undu'ti- 

ful-ness.     (Fr.  du  of  the  v.  deroir ;  Lat.  debeo,  to  owe.) 
Un-dyed,  un-dide*,  not  stained  with  dye.     (Old  Eng^undedyod) 
Un-dying,  un.dy'.ing,  not  subject  to  death.     (0.  E.  iindcddlic.} 
Tin-earned,  un.urnd',  not  earned.    (Old  English  unterned.) 
Un-earthed,  iin.nrrhd',  driven  from  its  burrow,  taken  out  of  the 
ground;  unearth' Jug.     Unearth-ly  (adj.),  supernatural. 
Old  English  corthe  or  corth,  the  earth  ;  cr>riltlir,  earthly. 
Un-easy,  un.e'.zij,  not  ea?j-;    (comp.)  unea'si-er,  (super.)  un- 
easi-est;   uneasi-ly,  unJ/.zl.bj ;   uneasi.ness.      Disease, 
d'iz.ecz',  illness;  diseased'  (2  syL);  diseased-ly,  .l'.zedJii. 
Old  Eng.  uiicdtficUc  or  unStltclif,  •unctheltce  (adr.),  tiiKthruj!,  ic. 
Un-eat-able,  un.eet'.a.ll,  not  fit  for  food,  too  hard  to  mastica'.e. 
TJnedible,  un.t'.dlM,  not  suitable  for  food. 
Old  English  dan,  to  eat ;  Latin  fd'dis,  verb  edo  to  eat 
Un-edify-ing,  un.ed'.Lff/.ing,  not  instrucdve;  uned'ified,  -fide. 

Trench  i'fu ''d<tiant,  nontdijte  ;  Latin  ctdificio  (cedes  facia j. 
Un-edit-ed,  iin.td'M.ed  (better  ined'ited-,  riot  eJited. 

Latin  incdltus;  French  inrfdif.    "  Unedited"  should  be  abolished. 
Un-educated,  un.ed'.u.kd.ted,  not  educated,  illiterate. 

Un-,  with  Latin  educatut,  v.  e-ducare  to  pilot  oat  (not  duffre). 
Un-effaced,  tin' .ff.f Used" ,  not  effaced,  not  obliterated. 

Ineffaceable,  in.ef. face' JIM;    inefiaceably,  -f-f.face'u.'bly. 
French  non  effaet;  Latin  ex  facia,  [to  rub  off]  from  the  face. 
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Words  uitli  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-effect-ed,   iin'.ef.fek".ted,  not  accomplished.      Ineffective, 
in'.ef.fek".tw ;    ineffective-ly,   ineffective-ness.      Inef- 
fectual, in',ef.fekt".u.al ;  ineffect'ual-ly.     Inefficacious, 
in'.ef.fi.Jcay"jshus ;  ineffica'cious-ly,  ineffica'cious-ness. 
In-efficient,  in' .ef.fish" 'nt ;  inefficient-ly,  in' .ef.fish"  ,'nt.ly . 
Inefficiency,  -fish".en.sy,  want  of  power  to  produce  results. 
Latin  inefftcax  gen.  -efflcacis  (in  f/-[ex]/tcio[facio],  without  [power 
toj  make  a  thing  throughout). 

Un-elastic  (un'.e.lus".t"tk),  inelas'tic,  or  non-elas'tic,  not  elastic. 

French  non  Mastique  from  Greek  elauno  to  draw  out. 
Un-elected,  uri '-c.lek" '.ted,  not  elected.    Non-elect,  (in  TJtcol.) 

one  not  ordained  to  salvation.    Non-elec'tion,  -sJiun.) 
Un-,  non-,  with  Latin  electus,  electio  (e-leyo,  to  pick  out). 
Un  embalmed,  un'.em.bahmd",  not  embalmed. 

Un-,  with  French  enibaum£;  Latin  in-balsdinum,  balsams  [put]  in. 
Un-cmbarrassed  (double  -r-  and  double  -s-),  iin'.em.bar"rst,  not 

perplexeil,  free  from  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Disembarrassed,  dis'.e>n.baf"rst,  freed  from  embarrassment; 

disembarrass-ment,  disembar'rass,  disembar'rass-ing. 
Fr.  non  embarrassd,  debarrass*!  (Low  Latin  barra  a  barrier,  em-[en]- 
titinu  to  make  a  barrier,  dis-embarra  to  throw  down  barriers). 

Un-enibellished,  un'.em.l)Cl".liahd,  not  embeDished. 

Dis-embellish,  to  deprive  of  embellishments;  -embel'lished 

(4  syl.),  disembel'lish-ing,  disembel'lish-ment. 
Un-,  dis-,  with  Fr.  embdlir,  embellissement ;  (Latin  bellus,  pretty). 
Un-embittered,  tin' .emMt" .trd,  not  embittered. 

Old  Eng.  biter  bitter,  «m-[en]6iier  to  make  bitter,  un-,  &o. 
Un-embodied,    uri .em.lod" '.id,    not    embodied;     disembod'y; 
disembodies,  dh' .ein.bod" .iz  ;   disembodied,  -em.bod".ld ; 
disembod'y-ing,  disembod'i-rnent. 

Old  Eng.  bodig  a  body,  ein-[en]bodiQ  to  make  a  body,  un-,  dis-,  &c. 
Un-emphatic,  un'.cm.fut".^,  or  non-emphatic,  not  emphatic. 

Un-,  non-,  with  Latin  emplulticus,  Greek  emphatlkos. 
Un-employed  (Rule  xiii.),  un'.em.ploid",  not  occupied. 

Fr.  non  employ*!,  from  the  Lat.  non  i?n-[in]  plicure  not  to  fold  In. 
Un- empowered,  un' .em.pow" .erd,  not  empowered. 

Un-,  with  the  French  pouvoir,  em-[cn]pouvoir  to  give  power. 
Un -encumbered,  un'.en.kum".brd,  not  encumbered ;  disencTim'- 
ber,     to    remove     an     incumbrance ;     disencumbered, 
dis' .en.l;iim" .Itrd ;  disencum'ber-ing,  disencum'ber-er. 
Fr.  non  encombrA;  Lat.  non  incumbfre,  not  to  lie  on  [another  thing]. 
Un-end'ing,  not  ending.    Never-ending.    Endless.    Unend'ed. 
Uhl  Eng.  ungeended,  unendod,  unendigenlic,  unendlice,  unending. 
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Words  with  TTn-  negative  and  privative, 

Tin-endowed,  -en.dowd",  not  endowed.    Disendow,  dis'.en.dow", 
to  deprive  of  endowment ;  disendowed  (3  syl.),  disendow'- 
ing,  disendow'-ment.     (Norman  non  endoud) 
From  Latin  dos  a  dowry,  en-dos  to  give  a  dowry,  un-,  dis-,  &c. 
Un-endurable,  un'.en.dure".u.bl,  not  to  be  borne. 

Tin-enduring,  un'.en.durc".ing,  not  lasting,  not  abiding. 
Fr.  pen  durable,  v.  endurer;  Lat.  indurgre,  to  grow  hardened  (durus). 
Tin-engaged,  un'.en.gaged",  not  being  engaged  by  an  employer ; 
disengaged,  riot  being  busy.    TJnengaging,  -en.ga".gin(j, 
not  attractive,  not  captivating. 

Fr.  non  engagi,  non  engageant.    Old  Eng.  weed,  a  pledge ;  cn-u-ml, 
to  make  a  pledge ;  un-,  dis-,  &c.  (Lat.  v&d'lmonium). 

Tin-English,    un.in'.glish,    not    consistent    with    the    English 

character  or  language.     (Old  English  im-englisc.) 
Tin-enjoyed  (E.  xiii.),  iin'.en.joid",  not  enjoyed ;  uneirjoy'-able, 
unenjoy'-ing.   ( Un-,  with  Fi.jouir,  Lat.  gaudeo,  to  rejoice  ) 
Tin-enlarged,  un'.en.largd",  not  enlarged.     (Lat.  largus,  large.) 
Tin-enlightened,  un'.en.lite".'nd,  not  enlightened ;  unenlighten- 
ing,  -cn.lite'"n.ing.    (0.  E.  lihtung  with  en-,  to  make,  &c.) 
The  interpolation  of  g  before  A  in  "light,"  &c.,  is  to  be  regretted. 
Tin-enlivened,  un'.en.li".vend,  not  enlivened ;  unenli'ven-ing 
Old  Eng.  lif  with  en-  to  make  (to  give  life  or  animation),  MM-,  &c. 
Tin-ennobled,  un'.en.no"Md,  not  made  a  noble ;  disennobled, 
deprived  of  the  patentof  nobility.  (Fr.  ennobler,  ~L&t.nolilis.) 
Tin-enrolled,  iin'.en.ruld",  not  enrolled;  disenrolled,  taken  off 
the  roll.    (Fr.  enrdler,  Lat.  rotula,  with  en-,  to  " make "  nj>.) 
Tin-enslaved,  un'.en.sldvd",  not  made  a  slave;  unenslav'-ing. 

Un-,  with  Germ,  sclai-e,  en-sclave  to  make  a  slave ;  Low  Lat.  sclania. 

Tin-ensnared,    iin'.en. snared",   not    ensnared ;     unensnar-ing, 

un'.en.snair"ring.    (0.  E.  snedre,  with  en-,  to  make,  &c.) 

Tin-entailed,  un' .en.taild" ,  not  entailed ;  disentailed,  the  entnil 

aboUshed.    (Fr.  tattler.  Low  Lat.  tallium,  a  fee-tail.) 
Tin-entangled,  un' .en.tang" gld,  not   entangled.      Disentangle, 
dis'.en.tang"yl,  to  free  from  entanglement;  disentangled, 
dis'. en.tang" gld;  disentangling,  dis' .en.tang" gling ;  dis- 
entan'gle-ment.  (Welsh  teng  I  a  girth,  tenglu  to  tie  with . . . ) 
To  "  entangle"  is  to  get  tied  with  a  girth ;  or  Germ,  tang,  sea  wrack. 
Tin-entered,  iin.en'.trd,  not  set  down  in  the  book  of  accounts. 
Non-entry,  plu.  non-entries,  non.en'.triz. 

Un-,  with  French  entrer  ;  Latin  intrare  to  go  in,  intro  within. 
Un-enterprising,  un.en'.ter.prl.zing,  not  enterprising. 

Fr.  peu  entreprenant ;  Lat.  inter  prehensum,  to  take  in  hand. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-entertaining,  uii'.cn.ter.tairi'.ing,  not  amusing;  im-enter- 

tained,  un' '  .en.tcr.taind" '.     (Sec  Entertain.) 
Un-enthralled,  un'.cn.rhrawld",  not  made  captive ;  unenthrall- 
ing.     Disenthral  (should  be  disenthrall),  thrawl,  to  free 
from  enthralment;  disenthralled,  dis'.cn.rhrawhl";  dis- 
enthrall'-ing ;  disenthral-ment,  dis.en.thrawl'.ment. 
(The  double  I  should  be  restored  to  enthral,  enthralment,  &c.) 
Old  Eng.  thrall  a  servant,  en-  to  make  la  thrall],  un-,  dis-,  &c. 
Un-enthroned,  vn'.en.rlirond",  not  enthroned.     Disenthrone, 
(lis'.en.Thrune,  to  depose  from  the  throne  ;  dis'enthroned 
(3  syl.),  disenthron'-ing ;  disenthrone'Jment,  deposition. 
Lat.  thrtinus,  Gk.  thrdnds  (from  thra.6  to  sit  down),  v.  enthrSnleo. 
Un-entombed,  un' '.en.toomd" ',  not  put  in  a  tomb;    disentomb, 
dis'.en.toom",  to  remove  from  its  tomb ;  disentomb'-ing ; 
disentombed,  dis'. en.toomd ;  disentornb'-ment. 
Latin  tumba,  a  tomb ;  en-  converts  nouns  to  verbs ;  un-,  dis-,  &c. 
Un-enviable,  un.en'.vi.a.bl,  not  enviable ;   un-en'viably ;  unen- 
vied,  iin.en'.vld;  unenvious,  un.en'M.iis ;  unenvious-ly. 
French  sans  or  peu  cnvi£,  non  envieux;  Latin  invfdia,  invldlosus. 
Un-equable,  iin.ek'kwuM  (should  be  in.equable),  not  equable; 

unequable. ness ;  unequably,  un.ck'kiL-uMij  ;  -abil'ity. 
Un.equal,  «/i.e'.7cM;i, not  equal;  une'qual-ly,  nne'qual-ness; 

unequalled,  un.e'.kicld.     Inequality,  in'.e.kwal".i.ty. 
Unequalised,  un.E'.lava.llzed,  made  into  unequal  parts. 

"Un-equal"  should  be  incq-ual,  Lat.  incequalis,  initquCMlis  (tt'umix). 
Un-equitable,  -ck'kwi.taM;    uneq'uitable-ness ;   uneq'uitably, 

or  Ineq'uitable,  ineq'uitable-ness,  ineq'uitably. 
Iniquity, pin.  iniquities,  -ili'kwi.tiz,  wickedness;  iniquitous, 

in.ik'kwi.tus;  iniq'uitous-ness,  iniq'uitous-ly. 
"Inequitable,"  &':.,  should  be  abolished,  as  the  Lat.  word  inn'/iiifii- 
bliis  means  "not  to  be  ridden  on"  (equus,  ahorse).    If  anything, 
it  should  be  'iniquitable,  after  the  models  iniquity,  iniquitous. 
Latin  imqultas,  inlquus  (in  cequus,  not  equal  or  just) ;   Fr.  inlqn  il<', 
peu  Equitable  (objectionable  because  Latin  equitabllis  means  "fit 
to  be  ridden  on  "). 

Un-equi vocal,  iin'.c.kicw".o.Jcul,  not  equivocal ;  unequiv'ocal-ly, 
unequiv'ocal-ness ;  unequivocat-ing,  -e.kiclv".o,ka.tinii. 
French  peu  or  s«ns  Equivoque;  Latin  aquivdctis  (ccque  vtico,  to  call 

[two  things]  equally,  i.e.  by  one  name). 
Un- eradicated,  iin'.e.rad".i.ka.ted,  not  rooted  up ;  ineradicable. 

Un-,  in-,  with  Lat.  erddicdre  (e  radix,  [to  pull  up]  from  the  roots). 
Un-erring,  un.er'ring,  not  erring;  unerring-ly,  surely. 

Un-,  with  Latin  errdre,  to  wander.     The  Latin  inerrare  is  not  in 

negative  but  in  intensive  ;  French  errer. 

Un-essayed,  un'.es.sdde"  (R.  xiii.),  unattempted.  (Fr.non  essay  e.) 
(This  word  has  no  connexion  with  our  native  verbs  say,  said,  said.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-essential,  -es.sen".shul,  not  indispensable.    Non-essen'tiala. 

Fr.  non  essentiel  (wrong);  Lat.  essentialis.    (See  Essence,  p.  324). 
Tin -established,  un'.es.tab".lishd,  not  permanently  fixed. 

Disestablish,  to  revoke  or  overthrow  what  is  established ; 
disestablished  (4  syl.),  disestablish'-ing,  disestab'lish- 
ment.     (Un-,  dis-,  with  French  establir,  now  Utablir.) 
Un-esteemed,  un'.es.teemd",  not  esteemed.    Inestimable,  in.es'.- 

t~i.ma.bl,  priceless ;  ines'timably,  ines'timable-ness. 
Bisesteeni,  to  think  ill  of;  disesteemed'  (3  syl.),  -teem'-ing. 
Un-,  dis-,  with  French  estimer,  inestimable;    Latin  incutimabttis, 

incestimarc  (Greek  eis  timO,  to  hold  in  honour). 
Un-evangelical,  iin'.c.van.djel".i.liul,  not  Calvinistic. 

'  Fr.  pau  /ivangilique.   "Evangelical"  has  become  a  theolog.  tech.  word. 
Un-even,  un.ef'vn,  not  level,  odd ;  tme'ven-ness,  une'ven-ly. 

Old  English  un-cefen,  -efen,  or  -efn. 
Un-ezaggerated,  un'.ex.adg"ge.ra.ted,  not  exaggerated. 

Un-,  with  Latin  cxaggcratum  (agger,  a  pile  or  heap).    The  French 

exagircr  (one  r)  is  nonsense,  being  a  compound  of  ager  a  field. 
Un-exalted,  un'.ex.oV'.ted,  not  exalted.     (Latin  exaltdre.) 
Un-examined,  un'.ex.am".ind,  not  examined. 

Fr.  non  examine^;  Lat.  ezamfoiflre  (exdmen,  the  tongue  of  a  balance). 
("To  examine"  means  to  watch  the  indicator  of  a  pair  of  scales.) 
Un-exampled,  un'.ex.am".pld  (should  be  unexempled),  unpre- 
cedented.   Un-exemplified,  un.ex.emf'.pU.fide  (q.v.) 
French  sans  exemple;  Latin  exemplum,  exemplifico. 
Un-excelled,  un' .ex.seld" ,  not  surpassed.    (Latin  excello.) 

Latin  ex  cello,  to  go  beyond ;  Greek  kello,  to  drive,  to  run,  to  move. 
Un-excepted,  un'.ex.sep".ted,  not  excepted;   unexceptionable, 
un'.ex.sep".shun.u.bl,  unobjectionable,  without  exception ; 
unexcep'tionable-ness,  unexcep'tionably. 
Un-,  with  Latin  exceptus  (ex  ctipio,  to  take  out). 

Un-excited,  un'.ex.si".ted,  not  excited ;  unexcit-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
un'. ex. si". ting ;    unexci'ting-ly.     Inexcitable,  -si".tu.bl; 
inexcl'table-ness ;  inexcitability,  in'.ex.si'.taMl".l.ty. 
Un-,  with  Latin  excttdre  (ex  cieo,  to  stir  up). 

TIn.executed,  iin.ex'.e.ku.ted,  not  performed,  not  put  to  death. 
Non-execution,  non.ex'.e.liu".sli!in,  non -performance. 
Fr.  inexecutd,  inexecution ;  Lat.  executio  (ex  sfquor,  to  follow  out). 
Un-excused,  un.ex.kuzed" ',  not  excused.    Inexcusable,  in'.ex.- 

ku".zuM ;    inexcusable-ness,  inexcusably. 
Latin  inexcusabllis,  inexcusatus  (in  ex  causa,  not  without  a  motive). 
Un-exemplified,  un'.ex.emf'.pl'i.fide,  not  exemplified. 
TJnexemplary,  un'.cx.em".pla.ry ;  unexem'plari-ly. 
French  sans  exemple,  peu  exemplaire ;  Latin  exemplifico  (exemplum, 
/ta'o[facio],  to  make  or  give  an  example). 
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Words  ivith  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-exercised,  iin.ex'.er.slzcd,  not  exercised,  not  practised. 

Fr.  inexerc6;  Lat.  inexcrcltus  or  inexercttatus  (ex  arceo,  to  drive  out). 

Un-exhausted,  tin' .ex.haust"  .ed,  not  exhausted ;  unexhaust'-ing. 

Inexhaustible,   in'.cx.]iavst".rM  ;     inexhaust'ibly,   inex. 

haust'Ible-ness,  inexhaustibil'ity. 

Latin  inexhaustus,  v.  ex-haurio  to  draw  out  from,  to  draw  liquors. 
Un-existing,  iiiif.ex.ist".in(j,  not  existing.    Non-exist'iug. 

Non-existence  (not  -auce),  non'.ex.ist".nce.    Non-exist'ent. 
French  71011  existence,  non  existant(l !);  Latin  existens  gen.  existent  is, 
exinte're  (ex  S'istttre  not  ex  stare;  Greek  ex  histemi). 

Un-expand'ed,  not  expanded;  unexpand'-ing.     Inexpan'sive. 

Un-,  in-,  with  Latin  ex-pandttre  supine  -pansum,  to  open  out. 
Uii-expect'ed,  not  anticipated ;   unexpect'ed-ly,  not  being  ex- 
pected ;   unexpect'ed-ness.     (Latin  expectare,  ex  spccto.) 
Un-expiated,  un.cx'.pl.u.tcd,  not  expiated.    Inexpiable,  in.ex'- 

pl.a.bl;    inex'piably.     (Latin  inexpiubllis.) 
Ex  piare,  to  purge  out,  to  do  an  act  of  piety  ;  pius,  godly. 
TJn-explain'-able,  not  capable  of  being  explained;  unexplained' 
(3   syl.)       Inexplicable,   in.ex'.pll.kuM;    inexplicably, 
inex'plicable-ness ;  inexplicability,  in.cx'.pllk.a.bil".1.lij. 
Latin  incxpltcdbilif,  inexptanalllis  (in  cx-pltcdri,  not  to  be  unfolded 

(plica,  a  fold) ;  i?i  ex-plandri,  not  to  be  smoothed  out). 
Un- explored,  un'.ex.plvrd",  not  explored.    Inexplor'able. 

Fr.  inexplorf;  Lat.  inexplordtus.     Festus  says  :  "ab  ex  et  ploro,  quo 
antiq.  pro  explorare  usi  sunt,  sed  postea  pro  perspicere  et  sagaciter 
inquirere."    In  the  De  Rustica  we  liave  the  original  meaning  of 
bewailing.     "Gemit,  explorat,  turbam  omncm  conoitat." 
Tin-explosive,  iin'.ex.plr>".siv,  not  explosive ;  unexplo'sive-ness. 
Un-,  with  Lat.  explode~re  sup.  explosum  (plaudo,  to  clap  the  hands). 
Un-expressed,  iin'.cx.prest",  not  expressed,  not  squeezed  out; 

unexpressive,  un'.ex.pres".slv ;  unexpres'sive-ly. 
Inexpressive,  in'.ex.pres".sw ;  inexpres'sive-ly,  -ness. 
Inexpressible ;  inexpressibly,  indescribably. 
French  pen  exprcsxif;    Latin  exprfmo  supine  expressum  (ex  premo 
supine  pressum  to  draw  out,  hence  to  portray).     . 

Un-exteiid'ed,  not  extended.    Non-extensive,  non'. ex. ten". siv. 

Ine-&teriBion,in'.ex.ten"shun.  (L&t.ex-teridere,  to  stretch  out.) 
Un-extinguished,  iin'.ex.tiri".gwishd,  not  quenched  or  put  out; 
unextin'guish-able  (should  be  -ible,  not  the  1st  Lat.  conj.) 
In'extinct";  inextin'guish-able,  unquenchable. 
Latin  inextinctus,  inextingulb-ilis;  French  inextinguible. 
Un-extricated,  un.ex'  trf.ka.ted,  not  extricated.    Inextricable, 

in.ex'.tn.ku.bl ;   inex'tricable-ness,  inex'tricably. 
Latin  inextricdbllis,  v  extricdre  (ex  Mc(e,  out  of  the  "hair  leggings" 
wrapped  round  the  feet  of  fowls  to  prevent  their  roaming). 
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Words  with  TJn-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-faded,  un.fd'.ded,  not  faded;  unfad-ing  (R.xix.),  un.fa'.ding, 

Un-,  with  Fr.  fade,  Insipid  ;  Lat.  iiddo,  to  go ;  Gk.  bad6s,  a  walk. 
Un-fail'-ing,  not  failing ;  unfail'ing-ly,  unfail'ing-ness. 

Infallible,  in.ful'.liM,  without  possibility  of  error;   infal'- 

lible-ness,  infal'libly ;   infallibility,  in.ful' M.bll" .i.ty . 
Lat.  infalllbllis  (fallo,  to  fail,  to  deceive;  Gk.  sphallo,  to  trip  up) ; 
Fr.  infaillible,  infaillibilitt.    We  have  adopted  both  the  Lat.  and 
Fr.  forms,  but  have  associated  distinct  meanings  to  them. 

Un-fair',  not  just  or  impartial ;  unfair'-ly,  imfair'-nesg. 

Old  English  u-nfceger,  unfair ;  unfcnjcre,  foully,  unfairly. 
Un-faith'-ful,  not  faithful ;  unfaith'ful-ly,  unfaith'ful-ness. 

Infidel,  in'.fi.del,  a  disbeliever  in  revelation. 

Infidelity,  plu.  infidelities,  in'.fl.del"i.tiz,  disloyalty. 

Lat.  inftdelitas,  inftdelis,  infldellter  (fides,  faith);  Fr.  infideliti; 
Ital.  fede  faith,  infedtle;  Fr.  foi  faith. 

tin-famed'  (2  syl.),  without  fame.     Infamous,  in'.fu.miis,  scan- 
dalous, ill-famed ;  in'famous-ly,  in'famous-ness,  Infamy, 
in'. fa. my,  bad  notoriety. 
Latin  infdmia,  infdmis  (fdma,  fame);  French  malfamg,  infamie. 

Un-familiar,    iln'.fa.mtt".yar,    not    familiar;    unfamil'iar.ly ; 
•unfamiliarity,  un'.fu.mil'.i.ar"ri.ty. 

French  peufamilier  (wrong),  familiarity;  Latin  fdmllidris,  famtli- 
arUas  (famulus,  a  household  servant). 

Un- fashionable,  lin.fasli'.on.aM,  not  fashionable;   tmfash'ion- 
able-ness,   unfash'ionably ;    unfashioned,    un.fash'.und, 
not  brought  into  sbape.     (French  nonfafonne.) 
Un-,  with  Fr.  fashionable,  fafon  (Lat.  facio,  to  make  or  fashion). 
Tin-fast',  not  locked  or  bolted.     (Old  English  unfcest.) 
Un-fasten,  un.fcih"sn  (not  un.fdh'stcn  nor  tin.fSs"sn),  to  loose, 
to  undo;  unfastened,  {in.fdh'.'snd;  unfasten-ing,  -'sn.ing. 
Old  Eng.  ungefcesfn[ian],  to  unfasten  ;  past  ungefcestnode ;  past  part. 

imgejiestnod,  -gefoestnung  a  fastening  (fast  firm),  also  -unfcestred. 
Un-fathomed,   un.fath'.iimd,   not    fathomed;    unfath'om-able, 
unfath'omable-ness,  -fath'omably.    (O.E.itnlicffsthmod) 
O.  E.  fcethm  a  cubit,  v.  fa:thm[iari],  past  fcethmode,  p.  p.  fcetiimod. 
Tin-favoured,  lin.fd'.vrd,  not  favoured;    unfavourable,  -tin. fa' - 

vor.a.bl;  unfa'vourable-ness,  unfavourably. 
Disfavour,  dis.fd'.vor,  disapproval ;  disfa'voured,  &c. 
French  nonfavorist,  dtfawrable,  difaveur ;  Latin  infdi-urubnis. 
Un-feal,  iin.feel',  not  loyal  as  a  vassal.     (Old  English  unfcsl.) 
Un.feel'-ing,  not  sensitive ;  unfeel'ing-ly ;  unfelt'. 

Old  English  ungefiU,  v.  -fel\an\,  past  -felde,  past  part,  -feled. 
Un-feigned,  iin.fdned',  real ;  unfeigned-ly,  iin.fd'.ned.ly. 

Fr.  non  feint,  sansfeinte,  v.feindre;  Lat.  fingfre,  to  counterfeit. 
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Words  with  Un.  negative  and  privative. 
Un-fertile,  un.fer'.til,  or  infertile,  not  fertile ;  infertility. 

French  infertile,  infertility;  Latin  infertttis,  -fertttltos. 
Tln-fet'ter,  to  free  from  fetters ;  unfet'ter-ing,  unfet'tered. 

Old  Eng.  un-fceter  or  fetor;  fetta-irn,  fetter  iron  or  iron  fetteis. 
Un-feverish,  un.fe'.ver.ish,  not  feverish.     (0.  E.  unfeferig.) 

Un-figured,  iin.fig'rd,  plain,  -without  figures.    Disfigure,  -fig''r, 
to  deface;  disfigured,  dis.fig''rd;  disfig'ur-ing  (R.'xix.), 
disfig'uring-ly,  disfig'ur-er,  disfig'ure-ment. 
Fr.  sans  figures  dtfigurer  ;  Lat.  dis-figurdre,  to  mar  the  form. 
Un-filial,  iin.fil'Lul,  undutiful  as  a  son  or  daughter. 

French  non  filial,  pen  filial:  Latin  fttlus  a  son,  fltta  a  daughter. 
Tin-filled,  un.flld,  not  filled.     (0.  E.  unfyled  or  ungefylled.) 
Tin-firm',  not  steady  or  steadfast.     Infirm',  feeble ;  infirm'.ly. 
Infirmity,  plu.  infirmities,  in.fir'.mi.tu,  feebleness,  defect. 
Lat.  inflrmus,  infirmltas  (firmus,  firm);  Fr.  sans  fermetA  (wrong). 
Un-fit',  not  suitable ;  unfitt'-ed  (K.  iv.),  unfitt'-ing,  unfit'-Eess, 

unfit'-ly.     (Fr.  fait,  comely ;  Lat.  factum  irom  fucw.) 
Un-fix',  to  unfasten;  unfixed,  un.fixt';  unfix'-ing,  tmfixed-ness, 

un.fix' \ed.ness.     (Lat.  nonfixus,  v.figo,  supine  fixum.) 
Tln-fold',  to  lay  open,  to  disclose ;  unfold'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  -ing, 

Old  Bug.  unfeald[ari\,  past  unfeold,  past  part,  ungefealden. 
Un-forbear-ing,  un'. for, .bare". ing,  not  forbearing;  unforbear'. 

ing-ly.     (Old  English  unforebyrdig.) 
Un-forbid'ding,  not  forbidding;  unforbid'ding-ly. 

Un-forbidden,  un'.forMd".'n.    (Old  Eng.  unforboden.) 
Un-foreboding  (not  forboding),  un'. for. bo". ding,  not  ominous. 

Old  Eng.  un-,fdre-,  with  bod[ian],  past  lodode,  past  part.  bo<1o<l. 
Un-foreseen  (not  -forseen),  un'. for. seen",  not  seen  beforehand; 
-foreseeing,  not  seeing  beforehand.  (0.  E.  unftfrescetiirwl.) 
Tin-foretold,  (notfortold),  un'. for. told",  not  predicted. 

Old  Eng.  un-fure-  with  tell[an],  past  tealde,  past  part,  geteald. 
Tin-forewarned  (not  -forwarned),  iin'.for.wornd",  not   pre-ad- 
monished.     (0.  E.  un-,fdre-,  with  warnod  of  v.  u-arnian.) 
TJn-forgett'ing,  not  forgetting ;  unforgot',  unforgott'en  (R.  iv.) 

Old  English  unforgitende,  unforgeten,  (past  f orgeat). 
Un-forgiven,  un'.for.giv'"n,  not  pardoned;  unforgiv'-ing  (Rule 

xix.),  relentless.     (Old  English  unforgifen.) 
Tin-forsaken,  un' .for.sa' .kn,  not  deserted ;  [unforsook"]. 

Old  English  unforsacen  (sec[ari\,  past  sdhte,  past  part,  gesohtj. 
Un-fortunate,  iin.for' '.tu.nate,  not  lucky ;  unfor'tunate-ly. 
Latin  infortunatus.    (Our  word  should  be  infortunate,  &c.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-fossilised,  un.fos' '.sil.ized,  not  petrified.     (Fr.  fossiliser.) 

(This  word  is  sometimes  spelt  with  double  I,  but  one  I  is  better,  B.  iii.) 
Un-fought,  -faut',  not  contested  in  battle.    (0.  E.  unlefeohten.) 
Tin-found',  not  discovered.    (Old  English  unafunden.) 
TJn-franchieed,  un.frun'.tchized,  not  franchised;  disfranchise, 
dis.frun'.tchize,  to  take  away  the  franchise ;  disfranchised 
(tfs'yl.);  disfranchis-ing,  dis.frun'.shi.zing;  disfranchise- 
ment,  dis.fran'.shiz.mcnt. 

Un-,  dis-,  with  Fr.  franchise;  LowLat.  franchcsia,  disfrancliisatus. 
Tin-free',  not  free;  unfreed',  not  liberated.  (0.  E.  ungefreod.) 
Tin-freighted,  iin.fray'.ted,  not  loaded  with  its  freight. 

Un-,  with  Germ,  fracht,  fraditcr;  Fr.  freter.    (No  excuse  for  -eigh-.) 

Tin-frequented,  -fre.kwenf'.ted,  not  resorted  to ;  unfrequent-ly, 

un.free'.kwent.ly,  not  often.    Infrequent,  in.fr ce'.kwent, 

occasional;    infrequent-ly,    occasionally;    infrequence, 

in.fr ee'.kwence  ;  infre'quency. 

Fr.  mfrequcnU  or  peufrequente,  pen  frequent ;  Lat.  infrfqucns  gen. 

-fn'quentis,  infrequentatus,  infrequentta,  v.  frtyuentare. 
TJn-friend-ed,  fin.fren'.ded,  or  unhefrien'ded,  not  having  friends 
to  give  help.     TInfriend-ly,  un.frcnd'.ly,  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  friend ;  unfriend'li-ness.     (0.  E.  unfreondlice.) 
Un-fruitful,    un.frute' .ful,    unproductive;    unfruit'ful-ly,    un- 

fruit'ful-ness.     (Fr. fruit;  ~Lat.fructns,v.frutico.) 
Tin-fulfilled,  un' JuLfild" ,  not  accomplished.    Non-fulfil'ment. 
Old  Eng.  un-fullfylled,  v.  fullfyll[ari\.    The  dropping  of  I  in  full  and 
fill  is  absurd.     The  second  I  has  recently  been  restored  to  many 
words :  as  befall,  befell,  recall,  &c.,  and  it  ought  to  be  restored  to 
full,  fill,  still,  thrall,  ixell,  &c. 

Un-furl',  to  spread  [sail];  unfurled'  (2  syl.),  unfurl'-ing. 
Un-,  with  Fr.  ferler,  to  close.    (Our  word  should  be  unferl.) 
Tin-gain',  untoward;  ungain'-ly,  ungain'-ful,  ungain'-nesa. 

O.  Eng.  ungcegne,  ungain ;  LowLat.  guadagium;  Fr.  gain,  v.  gagner. 
TJn-gain-said,  un.gairi.sed,  not  contradicted. 

Old  English  un-geon-sagde,  not  the-opposite  said.    This  "gain"  has 
no  connexion  with  gain  (profit),  and  should  be  spelt  geon  or  gen. 

Un-gallant,  un.gul'.lant  (not  brave),  un.gaLlant'  (not  polite  to 

ladies).    Ungallant-ly,  not  courageously. 
Ungallant'ly,  not  chivalrously.     (Fr.  galant,  both  senses.; 
German  galan  (noun),  galant  (adj.)    Our  double  I  is  a  blunder. 
Un-garrisoned,  un.gur'n.sund,  without  troops  of  defence. 

(A  blunder  for  -garnisoned.)  Fr.  sans  garnison;  Germ,  ohne  garnison. 
Un-gathered,  iin.giitli' '.rd,  not  gathered,  not  plucked. 

Old  Eng.  gather[ian]  or  ga<ler[iari],  past  gaderode,  past  part,  gaderod, 
gaderuny  a  gathering,  gaderende  gathering. 
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Un-generous,    un.djen'.c.rus,   not    generous;    ungen'erous-ly, 
ungen'erous-ness.     (Fr.  pen  ytnercux ;  ~L&t.-gencrr,gttx.) 
"  Generosity"  means  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  family  (gens,  a  patrician), 
tin-genteel,  iin'.gen.teel",  not  refined ;  ungenteel'-ly. 

Latin  gens  gen.  gentis,  the  patrician  class ;  gentllis,  adj.  of  gens. 
Un-gentle,  un.gSn'.tl,  not  gentle ;   ungen'tle-ness,  ungcnt'ly. 

Latin  gcnt'dis,  proper  for  a  gens  or  man  of  family. 
Un-gentlemanly,  un.yen'.tl.man.ly,  Unladylike,   un.ld'.dij.likc, 
unbecoming  a  gentleman  or  lady;  ungen'tlemanli-nesa ; 
ungen'tleman-iike,  not  like  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman. 
"  A  gentleman  "  means  a  man  belonging  to  the  patrician  class  or  fje.na, 
"Gentleman,"  Fr.  gentilhomme.    "  Lady,"  O.E.  lilti:jdig<',  loaf-server. 

Un-gilt'  or  un-gild'ed,  not  gilt,  not  overlaid  with  gold-leaf. 
Old  Eng.  un-gilded,  verb  gild[an],  past  gildede,  past  part,  gilded. 

Un-gird',  to  take  off  the  girth  or  girdle ;  ungird'-ed,  (past  part.) 
ungirt'.  (0.  Eng.  ungyrd[an],  past  yyrde,  p.  p.  yyrded.) 

Un-gladdened,  un.glad"nd,  not  made  glad,  not  cheered  up. 
Old  Eng.  unglctd  unglad,  ungdadod,  gcgladian  to  gladden. 

Un-glazed'  (2  syl.),  without  glass  [to  the  window-frames]. 

Old  Eng.  glass,  glass  ;  Lat.  glasfrum,  woad.  Some  eight  or  nine  words 
in  order  to  verbalise  their  nouns  convert  c  or  s  into  z:  as  "cica- 
trice," v.  cicatrize;  "price,"  v.  prize;  " brass,"  v.  braze ;  "glass," 
v.  glaze;  " gloss,"  v.  gloze ;  "grass,"  y.  graze;  "toss,"  toze.  Many 
more  retain  the  same  letter,  but  give  it  the  "z"  sound  in  the  v.,  as 
"  house,"  v.  house  =  houze ;  "use,"v.  use  =  wze. 

Tin-glorified,    un.glur'rl.fule,    not    glorified.      Inglorious,    in., 
glor'ri.us,  without  glory,  ill-famed ;  inglo'rious-ness,  -ly. 
Lat.  ingloriiis,  ingloriosus,  -gloriflco  (gloria);  Fr.  non  glorifii. 
Un-god'-ly  (adj.  and  adv.),  not  godly;  ungodli-ness  (ungodli-ly 
is  rarely  used).     0.  E.  ungodlic  (adj.),  ungodlice  (adv.) 

"All  that  live  godly suffer"  (not  godlily^.—Z  Tim.  iii.  12. 

"Ye  should  live  godbj  in  this  world"  (not  godlily}. — Tit.  ii.  12. 
"An  ensample  to  those  who  ..live  uwjodly." — 2  Pet.  ii.  G. 

Un-governed,  un.guv"rnd,  not  controlled;  ungov'ern-able,  un- 
gov'ernable-ness,  ungov'ernable.  (Fr.  non  govcrnc.) 

Uu-graced'  (2  syl.),  not  graced;  ungrace'-ful,  not  elegant; 
ungrace'ful-ly,  ungrace'ful-ness. 

TJn-gracious    (Rule    Ixvi.),   un.grd'.shns ;    ungra'cious-ly, 
ungra'ckras-ness.     Disgrace'  (2  syl.),  dishonour,  to  dis- 
honour;  disgraced'  (2  syl.);  disgrac-ing,  dis.grd'.sin<j; 
disgrace'-ful,  disgrace'ful-ly,  disgrace'ful-ness. 
Fr.  sans  grace,  disgracieux,  disgrace,  v.  disgracier  (Lat.  gratia). 
Tin-grammatical,    un' .gram. mat" .i.cal,    not   grammatical;    un- 
grammat'ical-ly.     (Fr.  grammatical,  Lat.  grammatlcus.) 
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Un-grate'-ful,  not  grateful ;  ungrate'ful-ly,  ungrate'ful-ness. 
Ingratitude,  in.grat'.ttude.    Ingrate'  (2  syl.) 
Fr.  ingrat,  ingratitude;  Lat.  ingrdtus,  ingrdtUudo  (gratia,  thanks). 
Un-gratified,  un.grat'.i.fide,  not  pleased,  not  indulged. 

Un-,  with  Latin  gratiftcari,  ingratlftcus  (gratia-ficio[f&cio]}. 
TJn-greet'ed,  not  saluted.  (0.  E.  ungegr$t,  v.  -gegret[an],  to  greet.) 
Un-grudged'  (2  syl.),  not  grudged;  ungrudgingly,  heartily. 

Un-,  with  Welsh  gnvgnachu  to  murmur,  grwgnachiad  a  murmuring. 
Un-guard'-ed  (not  un.ge'ard'.ed),  exposed;   unguard'ed-ly,  un- 

guard'ed-ness.     (French  non  gard§,  Italian  guardare.) 
Un-guessed,  un.gest'  (g  hard),  not  divined,  not  solved. 

Old  Eng.  ungesecgd,  v.  -gesceg[an]  to  explain  ;  Dan.  giss,  to  guess. 
Un-guilty,  -gilt'.y,  not  culpable ;  unguilt'i-ly.     (O.'E.ungyltig.) 
Un-habitable,  -liub' M.a.bl,  or  un-inhab'itable,  not  fit  to  live  in. 
.    Fr.  inhabitable ;  Lat.  inhabitdbllis.    In  Latin  the  in-  of  this  group 
of  words  is  used  both  positively  and  negatively :  thus,  inhab/tare 
means  "  to  dwell  in  or  inhabit,"  but  inhdbttdbtlis  "not  fit  to  dwell 
in."    The  Fr.  use  it  always  negatively,  thus  inhabit^  uninhabited, 
inhabitable  not  habitable.    We  have  avoided  both  these  errors. 
Un-hackneyed  (Rule  xiii.),  un.Mk'.ned,  not  hackneyed. 

A  word  manufactured  from  the  Fr  haquene'e,  a  cob-horse  (see  p.  426). 
Un-hallowed,  un.hcil'.lode,  not  consecrated,  desecrated. 

Old  E.  ungehdlgod  or  unhdlgod,  v.  -gehdlg[ian]  or  hdlg[iari),  past  -ode. 
Un-handsome,  un.liun'.sum,  not  liandsome;    unhand'some-ly, 

unhand'some-ness.     (Dutch  handzaam,  soft,  pliant. 
Un -handy,  un.han'.dy,  not  easy  of  use,  awkward;  unhand'i-ly, 

i;nhand'i-ness.     (0.  Eng.  unhandced,  fit  for  the  hand.) 
Un-hang',   to  remove  from  its  hinges,  to  take  down  what  is 
hung;   unhung',  unhanged  (1  syl.),  not  suspended  on  a 
gallows.     (Old  Eng.  unhon,  p.  unheng,  p.  p.  unhangen.) 
Un-hup'py,  not  happy ;  unhap'pi-ness ;  unhap'pi-ly,  unluckily. 

Un-,  with  Welsh  hap,  luck,  verb  hapiaw,  to  be  lucky. 
Un-harassed   (one   r,  double  s),  un.har'rast,  not  harassed  or 
jaded.  (Z7n-,withFr./(arasser;  Gk.arassd,  to  dash  against.) 
Un-harboured,  un.har'.brd,  not  sheltered,  not  put  into  harbour. 

Old  Eng.  un-,  with  hcre-byrigan,  to  harbour  an  army  on  march. 
Un-hardened,  un.hard' .'nd,  not  hardened.    Unhar'dy,  not  robust 

or  strong.     (Old  English  unhcardod,  unheardig.) 
Un-harmed',  not  injured;  unharm'-ful.    (O.  E.  unhearmod,  &c.) 
Un-harmonious,   un'.har.mo".ni.us,   not   hannonious;    unhar- 
monious-ly.      Inharmonious,  in' '.har.mo" '.ni.us  ;    inhar- 
mo'nious-ly ;  inharmonic,  in'.har.m/>n"3k. 
FT.  peu  harmonieux,  -liarmonique ;  Lat.  iMrmfailcus,  harmdnia. 
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Un -harness,    Un.har' '.ness,  to   divest   of   harness    or   armour; 

unharnessed,  itn.har'.nest ;  unhar'ness-ing. 
Un-,  with  Welsh  harnais,  v.  harneislaw,  harneslwr. 
Un-hazarded  (one  z),  iin.haz'.ar.ded,  not  risked. 

French  now  hasardi.    Menage  et  Roquefort  deYivent  ce  mot  [hasard] 
A'as  [ace]  nom  de  I'unitS,  dans  les  jeux  de  hasard. 

Un-healthy,   nn.Mlrh'.y,  not    healthy;    unhealth'i-ness,   un- 
health'i-ly,  unhealth'-ful,  unhealth'ful-ly,  -ness. 

From  Old  English  hitlih  [hdlthig,  hetlthfull,  &c.] 
Tin-heard,  iin.herd',  not  heard ;  unhearing,  un.hecr'.ing. 

Old  Eng.  ungehAred,  v.  -hyi{ari\  to  hear,  past  hyrde,  past  part,  hyred. 
Un-heated,  un.heet'.ed,+not  made  hot.     (Old  Eng.  ungehatude.) 
TlE.heed'ed,  not  regarded;  unheed'ful,  unheed'ful-ly,  unheed'- 

ing,  unheed'ing-ly.     (Old  Eng.  unhydig.) 
Tin-helped,  un.helpt',  not  aided.     (0.  E.  ungeholpen,  unholpcn.) 
Tin-heroic,  iin' .he.ru" .ik,  not  heroic;  unhero'ical,  -hero'ical-ly. 

Un-,  with  Latin  herolcus;  Greek  her6'ik6s. 
TJn-hesitating,  un.nez'. Ltd. ting,  prompt ;  unhes'itating-ly. 

French  sons  Msiter;  Latin  hcesttdre  (from  hcereo,  to  stick). 
Tin-hewn'  or  unhewed'  (2  syl.),  not  hewn.    (0.  Eng.  ungehiwod.) 

Un-hinge'  (2  syl.),  to  take  from  its  hinges,  to  unsettle,  to  dis- 
turb ;  unhinged'  (2  syl.) ;  unhing-ing,  iin.hin'.ging. 
Our  old  word  for  hinge  is  hcorra,  but  we  have  muddled  this  with 
heng,  hung  (verb  hon  to  hang,  past  heng,  past  part.  Jiangen}. 

Un-ho'ly,  (comp.)  unho'li-er,  (super.)  unho'li-est;    unho'li-ly, 
unho'li-ness.    (0.  Eng.  unhdlig,  unhdlignes,  unhdliglice.) 
Tin-honoured,  iin.on'.'rd,  not  honoured.     (See  p.  425,  H  mute.) 
Dishonour,  diz.on'.or,  disgrace,  to  disgrace;  dishon'oured, 
dishon'our-ing,     dishon'our-er,     dishon'our-able,     dis- 
honourable-ness, dishonourably. 

Fr.  dishonncur  1 !  but  dishonorable  (one  n),  v.  dishonorer;  Lat.  Iwnor. 
Un-hook',  to  loose  from  a  hook ;  unhooked'  (2  syl.),  -hook'-ing. 

Old  English  imhoc  ;  unhoeiht,  unhooked. 
Tin -huped'  (2  syl.),  unlocked  for;  unhope'-ful,  unhope'ful-ly. 

Old  English  unhopod,  unhopafull,  verb  hvp[ian],  past  hopode. 
Tin-horse',  to  throw  from  a  horse,  to  cause  to  dismount;  un- 
horsed' (2  syl.),  unhors-ing,  liule  six.     (Old  Eng.  lior*. ) 
TJn-house,  un.lwuze',  to  drive  from  one's  house;  unhoused'  (2 

syl.);  unhous'-ing,  Rule  xix.     (Old  Eng.  ungeh&sed.) 
Tin-hurt',  not  injured  ;  unhurt'-ful,  harmless.    (0.  Eng.  hyrt.) 
Tin-illustrated,  un.U'.lus.tra.ted,  not  illustrated. 

Fr.  nonillustri;  Lat.  -illustraht-s  (il-[m]lustrdre,  to  throw  light  an). 
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Un-imagined    (one   -m-),    iin.i.mudg' .md,    not    imagined;    un- 
imaginable, un'.1.madg".l.nuM;  unimaginative,  -tiv. 
Fr.  inimaginable;  Lat.  -imagtnattvus,  v.imdglndre  (imago,  an  image). 
Un-imitated,  itn.im'.i.ta.tcd,  not  imitated.    Inimitable,  m.im'.l- 
ta.ll,  beyond  the  art  of  imitation ;  inim'itably,  inim'it- 
able-ness ;   inimitability,  m.im'.i.tuMl".Uy. 
Fr.  non  imitt,  inimitable  ;  Lat.  inlmUdbUis,  v.  -imttare,  to  imitate. 
tin-impaired,  fin'.im.paird",  not  injured ;  unimpair'able. 

Should  be  uncmpaired,  &c.,  from  the  Fr.  cmpirer;  Lat.  pejor,  worse. 
Un-impassioned,  un' '.im.pusU" .iind,  not  impassioned ;   unimpas- 

sionable,  un'.im.push".on.u.l>L 

French  non  passionnt,  -impassioner  ;  Latin  pasaio,  passion. 
Un-impeached,  un'.lm.peecht",  not  impeached;  unimpeachable, 
un' '.im.peech" '.u.bl ;  unimpeach'able-nesa,  -impeach'ably. 
Un-,  with  Lat.  impet'ttio,  v.  impure ;  Low  Lat.  imped/ire  (from  petUio 

the  charge  of  a  plaintiff,  im-[\a]p<lft#re  to  seek  redress  from  one). 
Un-impeded,  un'.wi.pecd".ed,  not  hindered.     (Lat.  -impeddus.) 

Un-[in]pgdes,  [clogs  or  shackles]  on  the  feet. 

Tin-important,  un  .im.por" .tant,  not  important,  insignificant. 
Fr.  peu  important ;  Lat.  im-[m]portare,  to  bear  on  [the  subject]. 
Tin-impregnable,  iin'Xm.preg".'nu.bl,  not  unassailable. 

This  word  should  be  unimprenible.    Fr.  imprenable,  not  imprdgnei 

(to  impregnate) ;    Latin  im-[m]prehiMdvre,  not  impregndre, 
Un-impressed,   iin'.im.prest",  not   impressed;    unimpressible, 
un' ,im.pres"i.bl ;   unimpressive,  un'.im.pres".slv  ;  unim- 
pres'sive-ly,  without  producing  an  impression. 
Un-,  with  Latin  imprlmo  supine  impressum,  to  imprint. 
Un-iniproved,   un'.wi.proovd",   not    improved;   unimprovable, 

un'.wi.proo".va.bl;  unimproving,  iiri.im.proo".ving. 
Disimproved,  dis'.im.proovd",  gone  bad ;  disimprove'-inent. 
Misimprove,  mis' '.im.proov" ;  mis'improved"  (3  syl.);  mis- 

improv-ing  (Paile  xix.),  mis'improve"-ment. 
Un-,  dis-,  with  Latin  pro-vtho  to  carry  or  travel  forwards. 
("Improvable"  is  the  wrong  Latin  conjugation,  Rule  xxiii.) 
Un-inclosed,  un'.in.lduzd",  not  inclosed.     (Latin  indusum.) 
Tin-incorporated,  iiri.in.lwr".po.ra.ted,  not  incorporated. 

Disincor'porated,  deprived  of  corporate  rights;   disincor. 

poration,  dis'. in.kor. po.ru". shun.    (Lat.  incorporiire.'i 
Un-incumbered,  tin' ' .in.liiim"brd,  not  incumbered.  Disincum'ber, 

to  remove  an  incumbrance ;  disincum'bei'ed,  -ber-ing. 
Un-,  dis-,  with  Latin  incumlfre;  French  non  tncomlri. 
Un-infected,  un'.in.fek".tcd,  not  infected;    uninfectious,  iin'- 
in.fek".slms.      Dis'infect,   to   remove  infection ;    disin- 
fect'ed,  disinfect' ing ;   disinfection,  dis'. in.fek". shun. 
Fr.  non  infect^,  ddsinfcdcr,  disinfection;  Lat.  -infectus  ( 
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Un-inflamed,    un'.in.jlamed",    not    inflamed;     uninflammabi* 

(double  -m-),  un'.in.flam".maM,  not  to  be  set  on  fire. 
Fr.  non  enflamme(\  !),  non  inflammable  (!  !)  ;  Lat.  inflammare,  JUtmma. 
Un.influenced,  iin.in'.flu.enst,  not  influenced  by  others;  unin- 

fluential,  un'.in.jlu.en".shal,  without  influence. 
French  sans  influence;  Latin  influentia,  vn.-fl.uSre  to  flow  in. 
(The  idea  is  that  one  liquor  affects  another  by  flowing  into  it.) 

Un'-informed"  (3  syl.),  not  informed.    Misinformed,  incorrectly 
informed.     (French  non  inform^,  informd  mal.) 

Un-inhabited,  un'in.liab"  .It.ed,  not  inhabited  ;  uninhabitable  ; 

uninhab'itable-ness,  nnlituess  for  a  dwelling. 
Latin  in-habitalnlis  (not  habitable),  but  inhabitdre,  to  inhabit  or 
dwell  in.  This  contradictory  use  of  in-  is  most  objectionable. 
French  in-hali  liable  not  habitable,  inhabitii  not  dwelt  in.  The 
French  use  the  prefix  in-  only  in  a  negative  sense  in  these  words  ; 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  use  it  only  as  a  preposition. 

Tin-initiated,  un'  .m.ish"  .l.d.ted,  not  initiated. 

Fr.  non  initiii  ;  Lat.  initidre  (inittum  a  beginning,  in-eo  to  go  in). 
Un-inscribed,  un'.in.shrlbd",  not  inscribed.     (Latin  inscribo.) 
Un.inspired,  uri  .in.splred"  ',  not  inspired.     (Fr.  non  inspir6.) 

Latin  in-spinlre,  to  breathe  into  one  [divine  afflatus]. 
Un-instruct'ed,  not  instructed;  uninstruc'tive,  -fiv. 

French  peu  instructif;  Latin  instruo  supine  instructum. 
Tin-intellectual,  un'.in.tel.lek".tit.al,  not  intellectual;  unintelli- 
gent, tin'  .in.tel"  .li.gent  ;  -intel'ligent-ly  ;  unintelligible, 
un'.  in.tel".  li.gl.bl  ;     unintelligibly  ;     unintelligibility, 


Fr.  pert,  intelligent,  in-intelligible;  Lat.  intellectudlis,  intelllglbllis, 
intelligent  genitive  -gentis,  v.  intelllggre  (Ugo). 

TJn-intend'ed,  not  intended  ;  unintentional,  iin'.in.ten".shnn.ul  ; 
uninten'tional-ly.   (Fr.  non  intentionnel,  non  intentionne.) 
Latin  in-tendfre  supine  -tensum,  to  strain  on  [something]. 
("  To  intend  to  do  a  thing"  is  to  stretch  every  power  to  do  it.) 

Tin-interested,  itn'.in.ter.est".ed,  not  interested  ;  uninteresting, 

exciting  no  interest  ;  uninterestlng-ly. 
Disinterested,   dis.in'.ter.csf'.ed,  without  a  self-interested 

motive  ;  disinterest'ed-ly,  disinterest'ed-ness. 
French  dtsinttresse';  Latin  interest,  it  concerns  me. 
Tin-interred,  un'  dn.terd"  ,  not  buried.     Disinter',  to  dig  out  of 
a  grave;  disinterred,  dis'.in.terd";  disinterrr-ing  (R.  iv.); 
disinter'-ment,  the  removal  from  a  grave. 

Latin  terra  the  earth,  in-terra  to  put  in  the  earth  ;   Italian  interrare 
to  put  in  the  earth,  s-terrare  to  take  out  of  the  earth  (see  1150). 

Un-interrupt'ed,  not  interrupted  ;  uninterrupt'ed-ly. 

French  non  interrompu(\  !),  sans  interruption;  Latin  interrumpo. 
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Un-invited,  un'.in.vi".ted,  not  invited ;  uninvl'ting. 

Fr.  non  inviti;  Lat.  in-vitdre,  to  do  the  contrary  of  shunning. 
TTn-irritated,  un.ir'ri.ta.ted,  not  irritated.    (French  non  irritS.) 
Latin  irrlto.    ^"Tractum  a  canibus,  qui  cum  provocantur,  irriunt 
vel  hirriunt,    Nonius  Marcellus.)    "  Hirrio,"  to  hirr  or  snarl. 

Un-joined'  (2  syl.),  not  joined.    Disjoin',  to  sever;   disjoined' 

(2  syl.),  disjoin' -ing. 

Un-joint'ed,  not  jointed.     Disjoint',  to  put  out  of  joint ; 

disjoint'-ing,  disjoint'-ed,  disjoint'ed-ly,  disjoint'ed-ness. 

Disjunction,  dis. junk'. shun;  disjunctive,  dis.jitnk'.tw ;  -ly. 

Fr.  sans  joint,  disjoint,  disjonctif,  disjonction,  disjontive  (in  Gram.); 

Latin  disjunctus,  disjunctlvus,  v.  disjungo  supine  disjunctum. 

Un-judged'  (2  syl.),  not  judged.     Injudicious,  in' .ju.dish" .iis, 

without  judgment  or  discretion ;  injudicious-iy,  -ness. 
French  non  jug 6;  Latin  injudlcatus  (judex,  a  judge). 
Un-justified,   un.jus'.ti.fide,   not  justified;    unjustifiable,    un- 

justifi'able-ness,  unjustiffably. 

Fr.  non  justifiable,  nonjustijte;  Lat.  justificdre  (Justus  facio). 
Un-ken'nel,   to  loose  [dogs]   from   a   kennel;    un-kennelled, 
-ken'.neld;  -ken'nell-ing,  R.iii. -EL.  (l/n-with  Fr.chenil.) 
Lat.  canllis,  for  caninus,  canis  (a  dog).    Our  word  should  be  canil. 
Tin-kept',  not  preserved,  not  observed.    (0.  E.  unc&pt,  v.  cepan.) 
Un.kind',  not  kind  ;  unkind'-ness,  unkind'-ly,  unkind'li-ness. 

Old  English  ungecynd  or  ungecind,  ungecindelic. 
Un-knit,  iin.nlt',  not  knit  together.    (Old  Eng.  ungecnyt.) 
Un-kuotted,  un.not'.ed,  not  knotted.     (Old  Eng.  ungecnyt.) 
tin-known',  not  known ;  unknow'-ing,  unknow'ing-ly. 
Old  English  un-cndwen,  verb  ciuiw[an]_to  know,  past  cnedw. 
Un-laboured,  itn.lu' .brd,  not  stiff  and  formal,  easy  [in  style] ; 
unlaborious,  iiri ' .la.bur"rl.us,  not  requiring  hard  work; 
unlaborious-ly,  unlaborious-ness.     (Latin  luboriosus.) 
Un-lace'  (2  syl.),  to  loose  from  a  lace ;  unlaced'  (2  syl.) ;  unlac- 
ing, un.la'.sing,  Rule  xix.    (Fr.  delacer.     See  Lace.) 
Un-lade'  (2  syl.),  to  remove  the  cargo  of  a  ship.    Un-load',  to 
remove  the  goods  of  a  wagon,  &c.    Unlaid',  not  put  down. 
Un-lade',  past  [unload'ed],  p.  part,  unla'den,  unlad'.ing. 
Tin-load',  past  unload'ed,  p.  part,  [unla'den],  unload'-ing. 
(The  word  lade  is  obsolete,  laded  and  unladed  are  rarely  used.) 
Old  Eng.  unhidden,  verb  hlad[an],  past  hl6d,  past  part,  hlceden. 

Tln-la'dy-like,  not  befitting  a  lady.     Ungen'tlemanly,  not  be- 
fitting a  gentleman.     (0.  E.  hlcefdige  or  hlcefdie,  a  lady.) 
"  Gentleman  "  is  the  Fr.  gentil-homme,  a  man  of  family  (Lat.  gens). 
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Words  with  Tin.  negative  and  privative. 

Un-laid,  not  put  down,  not  laid.     Un-lade'  (2  syl.),  to  unload. 
Delay',  to  defer ;  delayed,  de.hlde ;  delay'-ing,  delay'-er. 

(These  words  are  from  different  sources,  one  is  Ang.-Sax.  and  one  Lat.) 
"Unlaid,"  O.  Eng.  ungelccycd,  umjekd,  or  ungeltgd,  v.  lecgan  to  lay. 
"  Delay,"  Fr.  ddlai;  Lat.  dildtum  or  v.  diffdro  to  carry  back,  to  defer. 

Un-lawful,  un.law'.ful,  not  lawful;  tmlaw'ful-ly,  .law'ful-ness. 
Old  Eng.  unlaga,  or  unlagulic;  a  law  is  something  "  laid  down,"  from 
licg[ari]  or  ligg[ari],  past  lag  or  lage  to  lay,  to  fix. 

Un-learned,  iin.lern'.ed,  not  wise,  not  learned;    tralearn£d-ly 
(4  syl.);  unlearnt,  nn.lernt',  not  committed  to  memory; 
unlearn',  to  forget  or  abandon  what  has  been  learnt. 
O.  E.  ungeJcered,  ungela'redltce  unlearnedly,  le<5m[ian]  to  learn. 
Un-led',  not  led.     (Old  English  ungelteden  or  unladen.) 
Un-less'  (Old  Eng.  onlesan,  unloose).     Except'  (Lat.  exdpere 

[ex  ccipio],  take  out). 

These  words  may  cither  bo  treated  as  imperative  moods  or  what  in 
Latin  is  termed  the  ablative  absolute  =  tins  proviso  being  unloosed 
or  takvn  out. 

"Paul  said,  except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved" 
(Acts  xxvii.  31).  Paul  said  ye  cannot  be  saved,  this  proviso  being 
disregarded,  viz.  that  ye  abide  in  the  ship. 

"Ye  are  saved,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain"  (1  Cor.  xv.  2).  Ye 
are  saved,  this  proviso  being  taken  away,  viz.  that  ye  have  believed 
in  vain. 

There  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  these  two  words  thus  em- 
ployed, but  "Except"  is  used  also  with  nouns  after  the  manner  of 
a  preposition,  which  "Unless"  cannot  be:  thus  "They  were  all 
scattered,  except  the  apostles"  (Acts  viii.  1),  that  is,  the  apostles 
being  excepted  (ablative  absolute  in  Latin).  I  would  that  all 
"were  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds"  (Acts  xxvi.  29),  these 
bonds  being  excepted  (ablative  absolute  in  Latin). 
It  would  have  given  us  a  nice  shade  of  distinction  if  we  had  em- 
ployed "except"  exclusively  with  nouns  and  their  equivalents  (as 
in  the  last  two  examples),  and  "unless"  with  verbs  or  verbal 
clauses  (as  in  the  first  two  examples). 

Un-lessened,  iin.less"nd,  not  diminished.     (Formed  from  less.) 
Tin-lettered,  iin.let'trd.    Illiterate,  il.lU'.e.rate,  not  book  wise; 

illit'erate-ly,  illit'erate-ness ;  illiteracy,  ignorance. 
We  borrow  the  word  letter  from  the  Fr.  lettre,  a  double  corruption  of 
the  Lat.  littra  (a  letter),  but  in  the  words  literate  and  illiterate, 
literature  and  literal,  &c.,  we  abandon  the  Fr.  illettn1,  literature, 
littoral,  &c.,  for  the  Lat.  models  llteratus,  ilKtgratus,  llt^ratura, 
litt'ralis.  Nothing  can  be  worse.  If  -ett-  is  to  be  adopted  in 
"  letter,"  it  should  be  preserved  throughout ;  if  the  Lat  is  to  bo 
followed  in  literate,  literature,  literal,  &c.,  it  should  be  followed  in 
"letter"  and  "unlettered."  If,  however,  our  word  litter  (a  con- 
fusion) was  a  difficulty,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  find  a  remedy. 

Un-level,  un.lev'.el,  not  level;  unlevelled,  -lev'. eld  (R.  iii.,  -EL). 

Old  Eng.  un-lcefel,  -Icefeldre;  Low  Lat.  levella;  Fr.  non  niveU. 
Un-liberated,   un.llb'.e.ra.ted,  not  liberated.      Deliberate,  de- 
llb'.e.rate,  to  consider;  delib'erat-ed,  delib'erat-ing,  &G, 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Illiberal,  il.lib'.e.rul ;  illib'eral-ly ;  illiberal'ity,  meanness. 
Lat.  non  liberatus,  not  made  free.    Deliberare,  to  free  from  [irrele- 
vant matter] ;  il-[in]Uber<ilis,  not  free  [in  mind],  bigoted. 

Un-licensed,  un.li'.senst,  not  licensed.     (French  licence.) 

Six  words  change  the  c  of  the  noun  into  s  for  the  verb :  as  "advice," 
advise;  "device,"  devise;  "choice,"  choose;  "licence,"  license; 
"practice,"  practise;  and  "prophecy,"  prophesy;  two  others 
change  it  into  2 :  viz.  "cicatrice,"  cicatrize;  and  " price," prize. 

Un-lighted,  iin.U'.ted,  or  unlit,  not  lighted  or  not  lit. 

Old  English  un-liht,  verb  liht[ari\,  past  lihte,  past  part.  liM. 
It  will  be  seen  that  lit  is  the  older  form.    (-</-  interpolated.) 

Un-like'  (2  syl.),  dissimilar.    Unlike'-ly,  improbable;  unlike'- 

li-ness  (Eule  xi.);  unlike'li-hood  (-hood,  condition). 
Dislike'  (2  syl.),  to  feel  averse  to;  disliked'  (2  syl.);  dis- 

lik-ing,  dis. ll'. king  (Kule  xix.);  dislik-er,  dis.li'.ker. 
"  Unlike,"  Old  Eng.  ungelic,  ungelicnes,  ungeliclic;  Dis-  with  gelic. 
TJn-lim'it-ed,  not  bounded,  indefinite,  unrestrained. 

Illimitable,    tl.lwi'X.ta.bl;    illimitable-ness,  illim'itably ; 

illimitability,  U.llm'.\.tuMl".l.ty. 

French  illimitt,  illimitable;  Latin  limes  genitive  limltis,  limttatus. 
Un-liquefied,  i/n.lik'kivi.fide,  not  converted  into  a  liquid. 

Fr.  non  liqujfii;  Lat.  illiquefto,  illiquefacio  (tJ-  not  negative). 
Un -liquidated,  un.llk'kwLdd.ted,  not  paid. 

Lat.  liquldare.    Obs.  -que-  for  "liquefy,"  -qui  for  "liquidate." 
Un-llve'-ly  (3  syl.),  not  animated.     (Old  English  unliflic.) 

Un-load,   un-ldde',  to    disburden;    unload'-ed;    (past  part.) 
unload'-ed  or  unladen,  un.lii'.dn;  un-load'-ing. 

Un-laden  means  not  freighted  :  unloaded  means  the  cargo  removed. 
Old  English  unhlad[an],  past  -hldd,  past  part,  -hlceden. 

Un-located,  un'.lo.kaif'.ted,  not  fixed  in  a  place.    Dislocate, 
dis'.lo.kate,  to  put  out  of  joint;  disloca'ted;  dislocat-ing, 
dis'. te.ka". ting  ;  dislocation,  dis'. lo.kay". shun. 
Lat.  non  locutus,  dis-locdre;  Fr.  dislocation,  verb  disloquer. 
Un-lock',  to  undo  a  lock;  unlocked'(2  syl.),  unlock'-ing. 

Old  English  un-luc[an],  past  -ledc,  past  part,  -locen  or  -gelocen. 
Un-lodged,  un.lodyd',  not  lodged.    Dis-lodge'  (2  syl.),  removed 
from  its  lodgment ;  dislodged  (2  syl.),  dislodg'-ing,  -ment. 
Old  English  un-,  dis-,  with  log[iari],  past  logodc,  past  part,  logod; 
Latin  locdre  (16ms,  a  place) ;  French  deloger,  Mlogement. 

Un-looked  for,  un.lookt'  for,  not  expected,  not  foreseen. 

Old  Eng.  un-,  with  I6c\iari\,  past  Ucode,  past  part,  locod,  and  for. 
Un-loose,  un.loos',  to  unfasten;  unloosed'  (2  sy3.),  unloos'-ing. 

Old  English  unles[ari],  past  unices,  past  part,  unlexen;  or 

vnlysan,  past  unlyste,  past  part,  ungelysed  or  unlystt. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-loved,  iin.luvd,  not  loved;  unlove'-ly,  unlovo'li-ness ;  un- 

lov-ing,  iin.liiv'.ing ;  unlov'ing-ly ;  love'lesa,  -ly. 
Old  Eng.  itnZeJ/and  ungdufed,  v.  luf[ian],  past  lufede,  p.  p.  lufcd. 
Un-loy'al.     Disloy'al;  disloyalty,  dis.loy'MLty. 

Disloyal  denotes  an  active  demonstration  of  disloyalty. 
Unloyal  denotes  the  simple  fact  of  not  being  loyal. 
Un-leal,  un.leel'.    (Italian  leal,  loyal.) 

Un-,  with  Fr.  loyal ;  d&loyal  (Fr.  loi,  Lat.  lex  genitive  legis,  law). 
Un-luck'y,  (comp.)  unluck'i-er,  (sitper.j  unluck'i-eat,  not  for- 

tunate;  unluck'i-ly,  unluck'i-ness. 
German  unglueklich,  ungluck  unluckincss,  unglucklicher-vicise. 
Un-maid'en-ly,  not  becoming  a  maiden.     Unboy'ish,  not  like  q 

boy,  not  in  character  with  a  boy. 
Old  English  ungemcegthlice,  mccg  or  ma-gth  a  maiden. 
Un-maimed,  un.mdmed',  not  mutilated. 

Un-,  with  Old  Fr.  mahemer,  n.  mehaignc;  Low  Lat.  mahemiare. 
Uu-nialleable,  nn.nuil'.le.aM  (not  un.mal'.a.bl),  not  malleable ; 

unmalleability,  un.mal'.le.aMl".Lty. 

French  non  malUable,  non-malUabilitd  (Latin  malleus,  a  hammer). 
Un-mau'  [a  ship],  to  dismiss  the  crew,  to  break  down  the  forli- 
tude  of  a  man;  unmanned,  un.mand',  [a  sliip]  not  sap- 
plied  with  its  crew,  distressed  beyond  the  bearing  of  a 
man  ;  unmann'-ing  (Rule  iii.),  unman'-ly,  nnman'li-ness, 
unman'-like,  unman'-ful,  unman'ful-ly,  iinman'ful-ness. 
Old  English  iingcmann[ian'],  past  -mannode,  past  part,   -ma 

gcmannian,  "  to  supply  with  men  ";  but  unmann  is  "unwarlike.:> 
TJn-man'age-able  (5  syl.),  not  to  be  managed,  not  easily  re- 
strained, not  easily  manipulated ;  unnian'ageable-ness ; 
unmanageably,  iin.man'.age.u.bhj ;  unman'aged  (3  syl.) 
(Only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  the  -e-  before  -able.) 
Un-,  with  French  manager,  management;  Low  Latin  menagiinn. 

Un-man'nerly,  not  well  behaved;  unman'nerli-ness  (Etile  xi.); 

unmannered,  un.man'.'rd,  ill  behaved. 
Our  word  is  a  vile  compound  of  man,  un-mann[er]-ly,  where  ;. 
means  the  behaviour  or  ways  of  a  man,  and  unmannerly  not  in 
accordance  with  the  conduct  of  a  man.     The  French  sans  t no 
is  from  main  (the  hand),  and  means  "not  well  handled," 
applied  to  arts  and  then  by  metaphor  to  conduct. 

Un-mantle,  iin.man'.tl,  not  draped  with  a  mantle;  nnmantled, 
iin.man'.tld;  unmant'ling.  Dismantle,  dis.man'.tl,  to 
divest  of  mantle;  disman'tled  (:}  syl.),  dismantling1. 

A  mantle  really  means  a  "towel"  or  "  handkerchief." 

Latin  mantdum,  mantlle  (from  minus,  the  haudj. 

Un-mannfactured,  un'.man.ii.fuk".tchurd,  not  manufactured. 
French  non  manufacture  (Latin  manu-factus,  made  by  hand). 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-manured,  un'.ma.nured",  not  manured. 

Manure  means  "hand  tillage";  French  main-osuvre.    (See  p.  625.) 
Tin-marked,  un.marht',  not  marked.    (Old  Eng.  ungemercad.) 
Tin-marred,  un.mard',  not  injured,     (Old  Eng.  ungemerred.) 
Tin-married,  un.mur'red,  not  wed;  unmar'ry-ing,  not  inclined 
to  marry;  unmarriage-able,  un.mar'ruge.a.bl ;  unmatri- 
monial,  un.mat'.ri.mu".rii.al;  unmatrimo'nial-ly. 
The  double  r  in  these  words  is  disgraceful.      "  Unmarriageable," 

only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  the  -e  before  -able.    (See  p.  630.) 
Fr.  nonmarU,  nonm'ariable;  Ital.  maritaggio ;  Lat.  mdritdre. 

Un-marshalled,  iin.mar'.shald,  not  marshalled. 

Composed  of  un  and  marshal.      Low  Latin  mareschallus ;  Anglo- 
Saxon  mare  sceale,  master  of  the  horse ;  German  marsuhall. 

Tin-mask'  or  dismask',  to  strip  off  a  mask  or  disguise,  to  lay 
bare  a  secret  plot,  to  expose  a  covert  design ;  unmasked, 
un.mdskt',  not  disguised,  not  masked;    dismasked,  ex- 
posed, divested  of  disguise,  drc.;  un-mask'-ing,  dis- ... 
French  sans  masque,  ddmasquer;  German  demaskeren. 
Tin-mastered,  iin.mds'.trd,  unsurmounted.     (Fr.  non  maitrist,) 
Tin-matched'  (2  syl.),  not  matclied,  without  a  parallel. 

Composed  of  un-  and  the  Old  English  ?naca,  a  mate. 
Un-meaning,  un.mee' '.ning ,  without  meaning ;  unmeant,  -ment', 

not  intended.     (Old  English  ungemcsnt,  v.  gemanan.) 
Tin-measured,    un,mezh"rd,    not    measured,    very    abundant; 

unmeasurable,  un.mezh' .iir.a.bl  (not  im-measureable.) 
Immeas'urable,  boundless;  immeasurable-ness,  -ably. 
Fr.  non  mesurt,  sans  mesure,  d&meswre;  Lat.  im[m\mensurabtti3. 
TJn-meddled  with,  -mcd'dld...,  not  touched,  not  altered. 
Unmed'dling,  not  apt  to  interfere  or  touch. 
Un-,  with  Fr.  mcsler  now  m(,ler;  Lat.  miscere;  Gk.  mignuo. 
Un-meet',  not  fit,  not  worthy ;  unmeet' -ly,  unmeet'-ness. 

Old  English  unmdte  or  unrjcnvxt,  unfitted. 
Tin-mellow,  un.mel'.lo,  not  fully  ripe ;  unmellowed  (3  syl.) 

Un-,  with  the  Welsh  melysu  to  sweeten,  noun  melys  (Latin  mffl). 
Un-melodious,  un'.me.lo".di.us  (not  iin'.nA.lo'.djus);    unmelo'- 

dious-ly,  unmelo'dious-ness.     (French  sans  melodieux.) 
Latin  m^lodia,  melodus;  Greek  mttddia,  m^lCdos  (mtlos  6d&). 
TIn-melt'ed,  not  melted.     (Old  English  imformolten,  v.  meltan.) 

Tin-mentioned,  itn.men' '.shund,  not  mentioned ;  unmentionable, 
iin.mcn'.shun.u.bl,  not  to  be  spoken  of;  unmentionables, 
iin.men'.shun.a.blz,  under-garments. 
'Fr.  non  meniionni;  Lat,  inentio  g.  o-nis  (old  v.  mento,  to  remember). 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Tin-merciful,  iin.mer'  .si.ful,  not  compassionate  ;  unmer'ciful-ly, 
unmer'ciful-ness.     Mer'ci-less,  mer'ciless-ness,  -less-ly. 

By  contraction  from  the  Latin  misercordia  (m'er'ci),  miser  cor  heart- 
wretched  ;  French  merci. 

TIn-merit-ed,  un.mer'rlt.ed,  not  deserved.     (French  pen  m£rit6.) 

Un-mild',  (super.)  un-mild'-est,  (comp.  not  in  use),  unmild'-ly, 

unmild'-ness.     (Old  English  unmild,  unmildnes.) 

Un-mind'ful,  regardless  ;   unmind'ful-ly,  unmind'ful-ness  ;  un- 

mind'-ed.     (Old  Eng.  ungemyndig,  v.  -gemynd[gian]). 
Un-mingled,  un.mm'.gld,  not  mixed.     (0.  E.  ungemenged.) 
Tin-missed,   un.mist',   not  missed.      Dismiss',    to   send   away; 
dismissed,  dis.mist';  dismiss'-ing,  dismiss'-al;  dismission, 
dis.mish'.un;  dismissive,  dis.mls'.sw  ;  dim'issory. 
Old  English  unmissed,  v.  -missfian],  past  -missede;  Latin  dimissum, 
dimissorvus  (di-[dis]mitto,  to  send  away). 

TIn-mistakable,  un'.m\s.ta".ltuM  (not  unmistakedble,  only  -ce 
and  -ge  retain  the  -e  before  -able),  that  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood ;  unmistaken,  un'.mls.ta".kn,  not  in  error,  sure. 
Old  English  unmistacen,  verb  -tac[an],  past  -toe,  past  part,  tacen. 

TIn-mit'igated,  without  extenuation;  unmitigable,  -mlt'.i.gu.bl; 
unmit'igably,     (Fr.  non  mitig&  ;  Lat.  non  mitigdtus.) 

MU'lgdre  (mltis  ago,  to  make  mild). 
Tin-mixed  or  unmixt',  not  mixed  (un-,  with  Latin  mixtus). 

Misceo  supine  mixtum,  to  mix  ;    Greek  misgo  (mignumi). 
Tin-modified,  un.mod"  .l.fide,  not  modified  ;  unmodifrable. 

French  non  modifig;  Latin  mddlficdri  (modus  fdcioj. 
Tin-moistened,  un.moist"nd,  not  made  damp;  un  moist,  dry. 

Fr.  non  moiste  now  moite  (Latin  madescit  contracted  into  ma'es't). 
TJn-moor',  to  loose  from  anchorage;  unmoored'  (2  syL),  -ing. 

French  d&marrer;  Spanish  dixmarrar  (amarra,  a  cable). 

Our  word  is  probably  the  Latin  mdror,  to  stop  or  stay. 

U  n  -mortgaged,   iin.mdr'.  gaged,  not  mortgaged;    dismortgage, 
dis.mor'.gage,  to  redeem  from  mortgage;   dismortgaged 
(•3  syl.);  dismortgag-ing,  dis.mor'.ga.ging  (Rule  xix.) 
French  mart  gage,  a  dead  pledge  :  as  mart-main,  a  dead-hand. 
In  these  words  "dead"  means  "unable  to  part  with  the  property." 

Tln-mount'ed,  not  mounted,  not  got  on  horseback.     Dismount', 

to  get  off  a  horse,  &c.;  dismount'-ed,  dismount'  -ing. 
Fr.  non  monte,  dtmorM  (Latin  mons  gen.  montis,  a  mountain). 
Tin-mourned,  un.md'rnd,  not  lamented  ;  unmourn'-ful,  -ly. 
Old  Eng.  unmurnlic,  unmournful;  unmurnlice,  unmournfully. 
TJn-movable,  un.moo'.vaM  (not  unmoveable,  only  -ce  and  -ge 
retain  the  -e  before  -able)  ;  unmovable-ness  ;  unmovably, 


1442  ERRORS  OF  SPEEVH. 


Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
tin.moo'.v&.bly(-abh  should  be  41U) ;  unmoved,  -moovd'; 
unmov-ing,  Hn.moo'.ving. 

Immovable  (should  be  -ible),  immovable-ness,  immovably. 
Immobile,  Im.md'.bil;  immobil'-ity. 

The  abnormal  pronunciation  of  move  and  prove  is  due  to  our  borrow- 
ing the  words  from  the  Fr.  mouvoir  and  'prouver,  then  omitting 
the  u  in  order  to  conform  the  words  to  the  Lat.  models  moveo  and 
probo.  (Lat.  immobliis  (not  immobalis)  immobilttas.) 

tin-muffled,  un-m&ffld,  unveiled,  uncovered,  un-muffling. 

German  un-muffeln,  mvff  a  muff. 

Un-mur'mur-ing,  uncomplaining;  unmur'mured  (3  syl.) 
French  sans  murmur  er;  Latin  murmiire;  Greek  mormuro. 
Tin-musical,  un.mu  .zi.kal,  not  musical;  umnusical-ly. 

French  peu  musical ;  Latin  musicus,  muslca,  music ;  Greek  mouslci. 
Un-mu'tilated,  not  injured,  not  maimed,  entire. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  mutilatus  (mutilus,  maimed) ;  Gk.  milulos,  curtailed. 
Un-muzzle,  un.muz'zl,  to  take  off  a  muzzle;  unmuzzled  (3  syl.), 

unmuzzling.     (French  demuseler.) 

Tin-named'  (2  syl.),  not  named.     Innominate  (4  syl.),  without  a 
uamo.     Mis'name,  to  name  incorrectly;    misnamed'  (2 
syl.),  misnam'-ing;  misnoma,  plu.  -nomas,  mis.nu' .mah. 
Pseudo-nym,  su.do.nim,  a  supposititious  name. 
Nom  de  plume,  a  name  assumed  by  an  author  (French). 
Nom  de  guerre,  -gair,  a  name  assumed  by  a  traveller  (Fr.) 
O.  Eng.  ungenamod,  v.  genam[iari],  past  genamode,  or  nam[an],  <fcc. 
"  Pseudonym,"  Greek  pseuddnumos  (pseudo-dnuma,  a  false  name). 

Tin-national,  un.nash' .on.cil,  not  in  accordance  with  the  national 
character,  not  patriotic.   Denationalise,  de.nash'.on.iil.lze, 
to  deprive  of  nationality,  to  attach  a  nation  to  another; 
denationalised,  de.nash'.&n.aLizd ;  denationalis-ing,  de.- 
nash'.on.al.l.zing ;  denationalisation,  -zay".shun. 
French  dtnationallser.    Latin  ndtiondlis  (nascor,  to  be  born). 
Tin-natural,  un.nut'tchur.ul,  not  natural;  unnat'ural-ly. 
Non-nat'ural,  abnormal,  metaphorical ;  non-natural-ly. 
French  peu  naturel(\^;  Latin  naturdlis  (natHra,  nature). 
Un-navigated,  iin.nuv'.i.gu.tcd,  not  explored  or  traversed   by 

ships.     Innavigable,  in.nav'  i.ga.bl.     (Fr.  innavigable.) 
Latin  inna-vlgabilis,  innamgtitus  (ndvis,  Greek  naus,  a  ship). 
Un-necessary,  un.ncs'ses.scrry,  not  necessary;   unnecessari-ly, 
-ties' ses.serri.ly.    Need-less,  need'less-ly,  needless-ness. 
Fr.  peu  ndccssaire,  sans  n&cessit&;  Lat.  n&essdrius  («e-[non1e«Wrc). 
"Needless,"  O.  Eng.  neddleas,  unnetlicc,  or  tinnytlice,  vmnytltcnys. 

TTn-need'y,  not  in  want  or  distress.    (0.  E.  unnedig  or  ungnyd.) 


ANb  OF  SPELLING.  1443 

Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-neighbourly,  un.nd'.bor.ly,  not  neighbourly. 

Old  English  un-nedhbtir-lice  (nedli  liir,  a  near  dwelling). 
Un-nerve,  un.nerv',  to  tinbinge  the  nervous  power;  unnerved' 

(2  syl.),  unnerv'-ing,  R.  xix.    (Fr.  6ncrv6,  Lat.  ncrvus.) 
Tin-nominated,  un.nom' .i.na.ted,  not  yet  proposed  or  nominated. 
Innom'inate  (4  syl.),  without  a  name. 
De-noin'inate  (4  syl.,  here  dc-  is  not  neg.),  to  name,  &c. 
Latin  innomfnalus.     "Innominable"  might  be  introduced. 
Un-noted,  iin.no'.tcd,  of  no  note  or  renown,  not  observed. 

Latin  innotus,  unknown  (nosco  supine  notum,  to  know). 
Tin-noticed,  iin.nu'.tist,  not  observed.     (Fr.  notice,  Lat.  notitia.) 
Un-numbered,  un.nuiri '.brd,  not  numbered;  num'ber-less,  infi- 
nite  in  number.     Innumerable,  in.nu. me.ru. bl,  number- 
less; innu'merably.     Innumerous,  -nu'.mc.rus. 
Latin  innimifrus,  inniimi'rabllis,  inn&mtfrdWUas,  innitmfratus. 
Un-obeyed,  un'.o.bude",  not  obeyed.    Disobey,  to  run  counter 
to  a  command;  disobeyed  (:j  syl.),  disobey'-ing  (R.  xiii.); 
disobedience,  dis' '.o.be" '.di.ence ;  disobediency,  -dl.en.sy; 
disobedient,  dis'.o.bvf'.dl.ent  (not  dis.o.bc'.djcnf);  -ly. 
Lat.  inCbcdiens  gen.  inobedicntis,  inubedientia,  v.  Obedlre  (ob  audio). 
Tln-object'ed  to,  not  objected  to;    unobjectionable  (should  be 
-ible],  iin'.ob.jek".s}run.a.bl ;  unobjectionable-ness,  -ably. 
Un-,  with  Lat.  objic^re  sup.  objectum(objicio[ja,cio],  to  throw  against). 
Un-obscured,  un'.ob.skured",  not  obfuscated ;  unobscure'-ly  (i 

syl.),  plainly      (Latin  inobscurure,  to  make  obscure.) 
Tin-observed,  un'.ob.zervd",  not  noticed ;  unobserv'-ing  (R.  xix.), 

unobser'vant,  unobser'vant-ly,  unobserv'able. 
Non-obser'vance,  failure  of  keeping  or  observing  something. 
Inobservant,  inobservant-ly,  inobservance,  inobserv'able. 

(There  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  unobservant  and  inob- 
servant.   As  the  latter  is  Lat.  the  former  might  be  dispensed  with.) 
Lat.  inobservabliis,  inobscrvantia,  inobscrvattis  (ob,  servare  to  keep). 

TIn-obstruct'-ed,  not  hindered;  unobstructive,  un'.5b.struk".fi.c. 
Fr.  nonobstru.6;  Lat.  obstruo  supine  obstructum  (ob-struo,  to  strew 
or  throw  in  one's  path,  hence  to  hinder  or  obstruct). 

TIn'-obtained"  (3  syl.),  not  procured ;  unobtainable  (should  be 

-ible).     (Latin  obtinere,  ob  tenco,  to  lay  hold  of.) 
Un-obtrusive,  un'.ol).tru".zw,  not  obtrusive,  modest,  retiring. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  obtrudfre  sup.  obtr&sum  (ob  tritdo,  to  thrust  forward). 
Tin-offended,  iin'.of.fen".ded  (notun.o.fen".ded,  a  common  error), 
not  offended;  unoffend'ing.     inoffensive,  in'.of.fcn",slv  ; 
inoffen'sive-ly,  -ness.     (Fr.  non  offenst,  inoffensif.) 
Lat.  ino/ensus,  inoffenst,  offcnd^re  sup.  offensum  (of-[ob~\fendo). 


1444  ERRORS  OF  SPEECH 

Words  ivith  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-official,  un' .df.fish" .ul  (not  un'.o.Jlsh".al,  a  common  blunder), 
unofficially,  un'.of.fish.al.ly;    unofficious,  uri.of.fisTi.us; 
unofficious-ly,  un'.of.jish".us.li/ ;  unofficious-ness. 
Un-,  with  Latin  officialis,  offfciosus  (o/-[ob]^icioifacio],  to  do  or  act 

for  another) ;  French  non  offidel(\i),  inofficieux. 
Tin-opened,  un.ope'.'nd,  not  opened;   uno'pen-ly,  not  frankly; 

unopen-n,ess,  un.ope"n.ne~ss,  want  of  frankness. 
Old  Eng.  un-openod,  v.  open[iari],  past  openode,  openlic,  openlice 
Tin-operative,  better  Inoperative,  in.op'.e.ra.tw,  not  effectuaL 

Latin  inSpSrailvus,  verb  tipgrdri  (Opus  genitive  opgris,  work). 
Un-opposed,  un'.op.pozed"  (not  tin' .o.pozed"),  not  resisted. 

Un-,  with  Latin  oppostlvs  (ob  pono,  to  place  in  opposition). 
Un-oppressed,  un'.op.prest"  (not  un'.o.prest",  a  common  blun- 
der), not  unduly  burdened.     Inoppressive,  -op.pres" '.stv ; 
inoppres'sive-ly,  inoppres'sive-ness;  inoppres'sion,  -shun. 
Fr.  non  oppressif;  Lat.  opprtmfre  sup.  oppressum  (primo,  to  press). 
Un-ordered,  iin.or'.drd,  not  ordered;    unor'der-ly.     Disorder, 
diz.or'.der,  confusion,  to  put  out  of  order;   disordered, 
diz.ur'.drd;  disor'der-ing,  disor'der-ly,  difior'derli-ness. 
Fr.  non  ordonnt,  dts-ordre;  Lat.  inordinatus,  ordo  gen.  ordinis. 
Un-organised,  un.or'.ga.nized,  not  organised.    Inorganic,  in'.- 
or.ytin"ik,    inorgan'ical,  inorgan'ical-ly ;    disorganise, 
-or'  gun.ize,  to  derange  what  is  organised ;  disor'ganised 
(4  syl.);  disorganis-ing,  dis.or'.gan.l.zing ;   disorganisa- 
tion dis.or'.gun.i.zay".slmn. 

Fr.  inorganique,  d4sorganiser,  disorganisation;  Old  Eng.  orgaiw. 
Un.ornamen'tal,  uot  ornamental ;  unor'namented. 

French  sans  ornement  (wrong) ;  Latin  orndmentum,  verb  ornnre. 
Un-orthodox,  un.orth'.o.dox,  not  orthodox,  not  having  the  same 
views  of  religion  as   the   state  sanctions.     In    Turkey 
Christians  are  unorthodox ;  in  Spain,  Protestants.     In 
England  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  is  the  39  Articles. 
Fr.  non  or  peu  orthodoxe;  Gk.  ortho-[orihos]doxa,  the  right  faith. 
TJn-ostentatious  (not  -ostentatious),  -os' .ten.ta" .shus,  not  given 
to  display   or  parade;    unostenta'tious-ly,  nnostenta'- 
tious-ness.     (Latin  ostentdtio,  os-[ob]tendo.) 
Un.owned'  (2  syl.),  not  owned,  without  a  known  owner. 
Disown',  to  disclaim ;  disowned',  disown'-ing. 
Old  English  undgcen  or  un&gn  ;  verb  agan,  to  own  or  owe. 
TJn-oxygenated,  un'.ox.idg".e.nd.ted,  not  having  oxygen  in  com- 
bination.    Deoxigenate,  de'.ox.idg".i.nate,  to  deprive  of 
oxygen;  deoxig'enated,  deoxig'enat-ing;  deoxigenation, 
de'.oxMg'.e. nay". shun. 
(Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  diversity  of  spelling.     Of 

course  "deoxigenated"  ought  to  be  spelt  with  a  y.) 
Fr.  de-oxyg£nation,  -oxygener;  Gk.  oxus  geno,  I  generate  acid. 


AND  OF  SPELLING.  1445 

Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-pacified,  un.pas'si.fide,  not  appeased.     (Fr.  non  pacifi$.) 

Un-pack',  to  open  what  has  been  packed  together;  unpacked' 

(2  syl.),  unpack'-ing.     (German  aus-  or  ab-packen.) 
Un-paid',  not  paid ;  non-pay'ment,  failure  of  payment. 
Unpaid'-for,  taken  on  credit.     (French  non  pay 6.) 
Paid,  laid,  and  said  (with  their  compounds),  for  payed,  layed,  saycd. 
Un-pained'  (2  syl.),  not  hurt ;  unpain'-ful,  tmpain'ful-ly. 

Old  English  un-pincd,  un-pin-fii.il,  verb  pin[an],  past  plnede. 
Un-palatable,  iin.pal'.a.ttibl,  not  pleasant  to  the  taste;    tm- 
pal'atable-ness,  unpal'atably.     (Lat.  paldtum,  Gk.  pao.) 

Tin. paralleled,  un.pur'nd.leld,  not  paralleled,  unequalled. 


.and  tea'sel.     Some  fifty  others  double  the  I. 
Un-,  with  Gk.  parallelos  (para  allalon,  side-by-side  of  each  other). 

Un-pardoned,  un.par'.dond,  not  forgiven ;  unpar'don-ing,  un- 

par'donablo,  unpar'donable-ness,  unpar'donably. 
French  impardonnable,  non  pardonnf, ;  Low  Latin  pardonatio. 

TlK.part'ed,  not  divided.  Depart',  to  quit ;  depart'ed,  depart'- 
ing.  Depart'ment,  a  specific  branch  of  a  business; 
departmental.  (Latin  partior,  to  divide ;  de-partior.) 

Un-parliamentary,  iin'.par.ri.meri'.ta.ry,  contrary  to  the  usages 

observed  in  the  British  parliament. 

Med.  Lat.  parliamentum ;  Fr.  parlcment  (verb  parler,  to  speak). 
(The  Fr.  parlements  were  law-courts  wliere  causes  were  decided  by 

pleadings,  and  not  dictatorially  by  the  king.    The  parlement  of  St. 

Louis  had  no  fixed  locality,  but  followed  him  wherever  he  went. 

Philippe-le-Bel  was  the  first  to  fix  the  Paris  court,  and  subsequently 

parlements  were  established  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  France. 

Unpass'able  or  impassable.     Impassible. 

Unpassable  or  impassable,  unfit  to  be  traversed  or  passed 

over;  unpassable-ness  or  impassable-ness. 
Impassible,  not  capable  of  feeling,  suffering,  or  passion. 
Impassible-ness,  impassibility;  impassive,  -pus',slv. 


iinpasstbttttas ;  French  impassible,  impassibility. 
TJn-patriotic,  un.put'.ri.ot".ik,  not  patriotic ;  unpatriot'ical-ly. 

Un-,  with  French  patriotique  (Latin  patrla,  one's  country). 
Un-patronised,   un.pat'.ron.lzed,   not  encouraged    by  patrons, 

buyers,  or  supporters.  (L&t.patronatus  ,patronus,  a  patron.) 


1446  ERRORS  OF  SPEECH 

Words  ivith  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-peace-able,  Tin-piece-able  (both  iin.pecce'.a.bl). 

Un-piece'-able,  not  capable  of  being  pieced  or  mended. 
Un-peace'-able,  not    peaceable;     unpeace'able-ness,   un- 
peace'ably,  unpeace'-ful,  unpeace'ful-ly,  unpeace'ful- 
ness.     (See  TInpacified.) 

"  Teace,"  from  the  Latin  pax  gen.  pads.     "  Piece,"  French  piece. 
Tin-peg',  to  detach  from  its  pegs;   unpegged,  un.pegd';    un- 
pegg'-ing.    (Gk.  pegma,  something  fixed  into  [the  wall]). 
Un-penned,  iin.pend',  not  written.     (Old  Eng.  pina,  Lat.  pena.) 
Un-pencilled,  un.peri '.sild,  not  pencilled.     (Lat.  penicillum.) 
Ur. penetrated,  un.pen'.e.tra.tcd,  not  pierced ;    impenetrable, 

impen'etrable-ness,  impen'etrably,  impenetrability. 
Latin  imp#netrabUis,  impSnetrabiUtas,  impenetrare. 
Festus  says :  " penetrare,  id  est  penitus  intrare,"  to  enter  thoroughly. 
tin-pensioned,  un.pen'.sJwnd,  not  pensioned.     (Latin  pensio.) 
Tin-people,  un.pee'.pl,  to  deprive  of  inhabitants;    unpeopled, 
-pee'.pld,  without  inhabitants.     Dispeople,  to  depopulate ; 
dispeopled.      Depopulate,  de.pop'pu.late,  to   devastate; 
depop'ulat-ed,  depop'ulat-ing,  depopula'tion,  -shun. 
Un-pop'ular,  not  in  favour  with  the  people ;  unpopular-ly. 
Fr.  dJpeupler,  depopulation,  impopulaire,  impopulariU ;  Latin  de- 
pOpulare,  ptipuldris,  p6pularltas,  ptipulatio  (populus,  the  people). 

Tin-perceived,  iin'.per.seevd",  not  noticed  or  observed ;  unper- 
ceivable,  better  imperceivable,  im.per.see' '.vu.U. 

Imperceptible,  imperceptible-ness,  impercep'tibly. 

Imperceptibility,  im'.per.sep'.tiMl".i.ty. 

("Unperceivable"  is  wrong  conj.,  as  imperceptible  plainly  shows.) 

French  'imperceptible,  imperceptiltiliU ;  Latin  imperccptus  (capio). 
Tin-performed,  un'.per.formd',  not  done,  not  fulfilled. 

Non-perfor'mance  (4  syl.)     (Latin  pcrformcire.) 
Un-per'ish-able,  better  Im-per'ish-able  (should  be  -ible),  not 
perishable;  imperishable-ness,  imperlshably. 

Imperishability.     (French  imp$rissable,  imperissabilite'.) 
Un-permitt'ed  (Rule  iii.),  not  permitted.    Impermissible. 

Latin  impermissus  (per-mitto  supine  -missum,  to  permit). 
Tln.penised,  un'.pe.riized",  not  read.     (Lntin  impervisiis.) 

By  changing  v  into  u  "pervisus"  becomes  peru'sus. 
Tin-petrified,  un.pet'.ri.fide,  not  converted  into  stone. 

French  non  pttrifii ;  (Latin  petra-ficio[fa,cio],  to  make  stone). 
Tin-philosophical,  ii-ri .fil.o.sof" '.%.kiil,  not   philosophical;     un- 
philosophlcal.ly.   (Lat.  philosophic-its,  Gk.  philosophlUos.) 
tln.pierced,  iin.pe'rst,  not  pierced.     (French  nonperc6.~) 


AND   OF  SPELUXG. 


Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-pillowed,  un.pil'  .lode.    Tlupillared,  un.pil'.lard. 
Unpilloiced,  without  a  pillow  [for  the  head]. 
Unpillared,  without  a  pillar  or  column. 

"Pillow,"  O.  Eng.  un-,  with  pile  or  pyle  ;  Lat.  pulvlnus  (pllus,  hair). 
"  Pillar,"  Span,  pilar;  Lat.  plla,  a  column  ;  Gk.  plleo,  to  pile  up. 
Un-pin',  to  loose  from  pins,  to  unfasten  ;  unpinned,  un.pind'; 

unpinn'-ing,  K.  i.     (Welsh  pin;  Lat.  spina,  a  thorn.) 
"  Consertum  tegmen  spinis"  (JEn.  iii.  694),  His  clothes  full  of  pins. 
Un-pitied,  un.pit'.ed,  not  pitied  ;  unpit'i-ful,  unpit'iful-ly,  un- 

pit'iful-ness,  unpit'y-ing,  uiipit'i-able,  unpit'iably. 
Pit'i-less,  not  having  pity  ;  pit'iless-ness,  pit'iless-ly. 
French  sans  pitte,  pitoyablc(\  !):  Latin  pittas,  piety,  like  the  Greek 
charttas  (charity  or  love),  "  pity,  charity,  and  pioty  "  are  synonyms. 

Un-placed'  (2  syl.),  not  placed.    Displace'  (2  syl.),  to  remove 

from  its  place,  to  derange  ;  displaced';  displac-ing,  -sing  ; 

displace'-ment,  displace'-able  (only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  the 

-e  before  -able).    Misplace,  to  put  in  the  wrong  place,  &c. 

Fr.  sans  place,  d&placer,  displacement;  Germ,  platz;  Lat.  plaUfa. 

Un-plagued',  (2  syl.),  not  tormented  or  harassed.     (See  p.  8C2.) 

TJn-plant'-ed,  not  planted.     Displant,  to  remove  a  plant;  dis- 

plant'-ed,  displant'-ing  ;  displantation,  -plan.tay"  '.shun. 

Old  Eng.  ungeplantod  ;  Fr.  nonplanM,  dAplanter  ;  (Lat.  plantare). 

Un-pleasant  (should  be  -ent),  iin.plez'.ant,  not  pleasant;    un- 

pleas'ant-ly,  unpleas'ant.ness. 

Un-pleas-ing,  -pleez'.ing,  not  giving  pleasure;  displeas'-ing, 

giving  displeasure,  offending;    displease   (2   syl.);    dis- 

pleased, dis.pleezd';  displeas'-er  (11.  xix.);   displeasure, 

dis.plezh'.ur  ;  displeas'ur-able  (Kule  xx.) 

(We  obtain  our  wrong  conj.  (unpleasant),  as  usual,  from  the  French.) 

French  sans  plaisir,  ddplaisant,  ddplaisir;  Latin  displicentia  (not 

-santia],  dis-pttcere[pl&cere]  to  dis-please. 
Un-pledged'  (2  syl.),  not  pledged,  not  mortgaged  or  pawned. 

Un-,  with  Germ,  pfledge;  Fr.  pleige,  v.  pleiger;  Low  Lat.  plegium. 
Un-pliable,  un.pli'.a.bl,  not  pliable;  tmpli'ant,  unyielding. 

Fr.  non  or  peu  pliable,  pen  pliant  (Lat.  pllco;  Gk.  pttko,  to  fold). 
Un-plight-ed,  un.pil'.  ted,  not  pledged  (-g-  interpolated). 

Old  Eng.  unplihted,  pliht[ari],  past  plihtte,  past  part,  plihted. 
Un-ploughed,  un.plowd',  not  ploughed  (-g-  interpolated). 

Un-,  with  Old  Eng.  ploh;  Germ,  ungepflttgt  ;  Dan.  ploie,  to  plough. 
Un-poetic,  un'.po.et".lk,  not  poetic;  unpoetical,  un'.po.ef'.i.kal; 

unpoet'ical-ly.    (French  peu  poetique,  Latin  poeficus.) 
Tin-polarised,   iin.pd'.lar.ized,   not    polarised.      Depolarise,    to 
deprive  of  polarity  ;  depolarised  (4  syl.)  ;  depolaris-ing, 
de.pd'.lar.l.zing  ;  depolarisation,  de.pd'.lar.l.zay",shtin. 
Un-,  de-,  with  French  polarizer;  Latin  polaris,  polar. 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-polished,  iin.pol'.ishd,  not  polished.    Impolite,  im'.po.lite", 

not  polite ;  impolite'.ly,  impolite'-ness. 
Latin  impdlltus,  imptilitia  (im-[in]pdlitus,  not  polished). 
Tin-polluted,  un' \pol.lu" '.ted  (not  un'.po.lu'.ted),  free  from  con- 

tamination  or  defilement.     (French  non  pollue.) 
Latin  impollutus,  verb  polluo  supine  pollutum  ;  Greek  phdlund. 
Un-popular,  un.pop' .u.lar,  not  popular;    unpop'ular-ly ;    un- 
popularity, -pop.u.lar"ri.ty.    Depopulate,  de.pop'.u.late, 
to  devastate ;  depop'ulat-ed  (Kule  xix.),  depop'ulat-ing ; 
depopulation,  dc.pop.u.lay" '.shun. 
Tin-people,  un.pee'.pl,  to  deprive  of  inhabitants. 
French  impopula.ire,  impopularite,  ddpeupler,  depopulation;  Latin 
depdpiilare  (pdpuldris,  pOpuldritas,  &c.,  pdpMus  the  people). 

Un-portioned,  iin.por' '.shiind,  not  portioned,  without  dowry. 

Un-,  with  Latin  portto  (partio  to  divide,  pars  gen.  partis  a  part). 
Tin-possessed,  itn'.poz.zest"  (not  un.po.zexl',  a  common  blunder), 
not  in  possession ;  unpossess'-ing.     Dispossess,  -poz.zes", 
to  deprive   of  possession;    dispossessed"  (3  syl.),  dis'- 
possess"-ing ;  dispossession,  dis'.poz.zesh".un. 
Un-,  with  Latin  2>osscisus,  possessio,  possessor,  posaessoriua,  possldco 
supine  possessum  (potis  sedeo,  [having]  the  right  to  settle  down). 

Tin-practised,  iin.pruk' .tist,  not  habituated,  unskilled. 

(Advice,  device,  choice  (choose),  licence,  prophecy,  with  "practice,"  are 

the  six  words  which  change  c  of  the  noun  into  s  in  the  verb.) 
Un-,  with  Lat.  practicus;  Gk.  pratto  or  prasso,  to  do;  Fr.  praciique. 

Un-praised,  iin.prdzed',  not  commended.      Dispraise'  (2  syl.), 

dispraised'  (2  syl.),  disprais'-ing.     (Welsh  pris,  price.) 
So  Dan.  prize,  "price"  and  "to  praise";  Lat.  prtttum;  Fr.  prix. 
TTn.precedent-ed,  iin.prez' .e .den.ted,  not  justified  by  any  pre- 
vious example  or  by  authority ;  unprecedented-ly. 
French  sans  prMdent ;  Latin  prce-cedire,  to  go  before. 
Un-precise,  un'.pre.slse",  not  exact.     (French  pen  precis.) 

Latin  prceds6,  precisely ;  prce-cidtre,  to  prune  or  lop  off  previously. 
Tin-prejudiced,  un.pred.'ju.dlst,  unbiassed,  impartial. 
Latin  prcejudlclum ;  prajudlcdre,  to  judge  beforehand. 
Un-premeditated,  iin'.pre.med'.i.ta  ted,  not  previously  designed, 

improvised ;  unpremed'itated-ly. 

Fr.  non  j>r&m&Aii& ;  Lat.  pree-me'dttari,  to  meditate  beforehand. 
Tin-prepared,  un'.pre.paird",  not  ready;  unprepared-ness,  un'- 

pre.pair"red.ness ;  unprepared-ly,  fm'.pre.pair"red.lij. 
French  non  prApari  ;  Latin  prce-p&rare,  to  obtain  beforehand. 
Tin-prepossessed,    iin.pre.poz.zest"    (not    un.pre'.pij.zest"),    not 

favourably  biassed ;  unprepossess'-ing,  not  attractive. 
Un-,  with  Latin  prce  posstderc  sup.  possessum,  i.e.  posse  sedere,  to  be 
ftble  to  settle.  ' '  Prepossessed"  means  [judgment]  settled  beforehand. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-pressed,  un.prest',  not  pressed.    Depress',   to  make  low- 
spirited,  to  squeeze  down;   depressed'  low-spirited,  £<•.; 
depress'-ing ;  depression,  de.presh'.un;  depress'-ive,  -lv. 
Fr.  non  pressd,  depression;  Latin  de-prlmo[pi%mo]  supine  pressum. 
Un-presuming,  un'.pre.zit".ming,  not  presuming,  modest;   un- 

presumptuous,  iin'.pre.zum".tu.iis,  not  arrogant. 
French  pen  prdsomptueux  ;    Latin  prce-sumo  supine  sumptum,   to 
assume  [a  position]  before  [you  have  any  right  to  it]. 

Un-prevent'-ed,  not  hindered ;  unprevent'-able,  -prevent'-ably. 
Un-,  with  Lat.  prce-vgnio  supine  -ventuin,  to  go  before  (-able  wrong). 
Un-priced,  iin.prlced'.    Un.prized,  {in.prlzed', 
Unpriced,  not  yet  marked  with  the  price. 
Unprized,  not  valued.   (Welshpm,  Dsun.prize,  Lat. pretium.) 
Tln-priest-ly,  un.preest'.ly,  unbecoming  a  clergyman. 

Old  English  un-prcost-lice ;  (Latin  prce-stdre,  to  stand  over  others). 
Un-principled,  un.pnn' .si.pld,  without  principle. 

Un-,  with  Latin  princlplum,  a  principle  (princeps,  a  chief). 
Un-privileged  (not  unpriviledged),  un.prlv' .i.ledgd,  not   privi- 
leged.    (Fr.  sans  privilege  ;  i,at.  priviligium  (privus  lex). 
Tin-prized,  tin.prlzd',  not  valued.     Unpriced'  (2  syl.),  not  marked 

with  the  price.     (Welsh  pris,  Dan.  prize,  Lat.  pretium.) 
Un-proclaimed,  un'.pro.klumed",  not  proclaimed  or  declared. 
Fr.  non  proclamd;  Latin  pro-damdre,  to  cry  forth,  i.e.  in  public. 
Un-productive,  -pro.duk".tlv,  not  fecund ;  unproductive -ness, 
unproductive -ly.     Non-production,  non'. pro.diik". shun. 
French  improductif;  Latin  pro-duco  supine  ductum,  to  bring  forth. 
Tin-professional,  iin' .pro.fesh" .itn.ul,  not  in  keeping  with  a  pro- 
fession, not  belonging  to  a  profession ;  unprofessional -ly. 
Un-,  with  Latin  professio  (profateor  sup.  fessus,  to  confess  openly,1. 
(We  confine  the  word  "profession"  to  those  pursuits  which  are  not 
manual :  as  divinity,  law,  medicine,  teaching,  authorship,  acting, 
&c.,  but  in  Latin  they  said  agrorum  professor,  a  farmer,  &c.) 

Tin-profitable,  un.prof'.it.a.bl,   not    profitable;     unprof itably, 

unprofitable-ness;  unprofited,  tin. prof '.it.ed. 
TInproficient,  un. pro. fish'. ent,  or  Non-proficient,  not  well 

versed;  non-proficiency,  non'. pro. fish". en. sy. 
Fr.  pen  profitable,  sans  profit ;  Lat.  pro  /fcfofffclo],  to  make  [some- 
thing] out  of  [a  transaction].     A  "proficient"  is  one  who  does 
thoroughly  or  has  made  himself  master  of  some  pursuit. 

Tin- progressive,  -pro.gres".slv,  not  progressive ;  -progress'ive-ly. 

Un-,  with  Latin  pro-grgdior[gr8Aior]  supine  gressum,  to  go  forwards. 
TIn-prohib'it-ed,  not  forbidden ;  unprohibitive,  -pro.hib'M.w. 

Un-,  with  Latin  pro-hlbeo[h£beo]  supine  hibltum,  to  forbid. 
Un-project'-ed,  not  planned.    (Latin  pro-jicio[jtiicio],jectum.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Tin-prolific,  -pro.lif.lk,  barren.    (Fr.  non  prolifique,  Lat.  proles.) 
Un-promised,  itn.prom'izd,  not  promised ;    unpromis-ing,  un.- 
prSm'.l.zing ;  unprom'ising-ly,     (Lat.  promitto  -missum.) 
Un-prompt'-ed,  not  instigated,  not  told  by  a  prompter. 

Impromp'tu,  unpremeditated.     Impromp'titude,  want  of 

readiness  or  punctuality.     (Lat.  impromptu, promptitude.) 

Promo  supine  promptum,  to  bring  from  a  store  or  dCpdt.    What  is 

im-promptu  is  not  taken  from  a  store  already  laid  up,  but  thrown 

out  offhand.      To  be  prompted  is  to  have  the  word  forgotten 

supplied  readily.    Promptitude  is  readiness. 

"On-pronounced,    un' '  .pro.nouncd" ',    not    pronounced;     unpro- 

nounce'-able  (only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  -e  before  -able). 
French  non  prononcJ;  Latin  pro-nuncidre,  to  speak  thoroughly. 
Tin-prophetic,   un'.pro.fet".ik,  not   prophetic;    unprophetical, 
un'.pro.fet".i.kal.     (Fr.  nonprophetique,  Lat. prophetlcus.) 
Tin- propitiated,   un'. pro. pish". La. ted,  not   reconciled;     unpro- 
pitious,  un'. pro. pish". us,  not  of  good  omen,  not  favour- 
able; unpropitious-ly,  unpropitious-ness. 
Un-,  with  Latin  propitlus,  propUiare  (prope,  near.      Isaiah  saya 

(Iv.  6)  "Call  upon  the  Lord  while  He  is  near"  [propitious]). 
Tin-propped',  not  supported  by  props.     (Germ,  pfropf,  a  graft.) 
Tin-prosperous,  -pron'.pe.rus,  not  prosperous;  unpros'perous-ly. 

Unpros'perous-ness.     (Fr.  peu  prospere,  Lat.  prosperus.) 
On-proved,  un.proovd',  not  proved ;  unprov-able,  un.proo' .va.bl. 
Disprove,  dis.proov',  to  confute ;  disproved',  disprov'-ing. 
("Prove"  and  "Move"  (with  their  compounds)  are  the  only  ex- 
amples of  o  =  ou  or  oo,  and  these  are  in  imitation  of  the  French 
eprouver  and  mouvoir.) 
Fr.  non  eprouvt,  non  prouvable;  Old  Eng.  prdf[ian],  unprdfod. 

TTn-provoked,  un'.pro.voked",  not  provoked;  unprovok'-ing. 

Fr.  non  provoqui!;  Lat.  pro-vticare  sup.  -vOcdtum,  to  call  forth. 
Un-pub'lished  (3  syl.),  not  issued  from  the  press.  (Fr.  nonpublis.) 
Lat.  publiccire  (publlcusfilcifre,  to  make  public ;  populus,  the  people). 
Tin-punished,  iin.piiri.ishd,  not  punished.    Impunity,  im.pu\- 

rii.tij,  without  punishment.     (French  impuni.) 
Latin  impunS,  impun-ttas,  im-[in]punltus;  verb  punlo,  to  punish. 
Un-pur'chased   (3    syl.),   not    bought;     unpur'chas-able    (not 
unpurchase-able  as  generally  given,  only  -ce  and  -ge  retain 
-e  before  -able).     See  p.  936. 

Un-purified,  iin.pu' .ri.flde,  not  purified.  Impurity,  pin.  im- 
purities, im.pu' .ri.tiz ;  impure'  (2  syl.),  comp.  impur'-er, 
super,  impur-est,  im.pure'.est. 

Latin  im-lin] punts,  impurttas;  French  impuret&(\ !),  non  purifi. 
Tin-pursued'  (3  syl.),  not  pursued.     (French  non  poursuivi.) 
Un-quaking,  iin.'kwu'Mng,  not  trembling.    (0.  E.  uncwaciende.) 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-qualified,  un.kwol'.i.fide,  not  adapted,  not  modified. 

Disqualify,  to  render  unfit;   disqualifies,  dis.kiool'.i.fizc; 
disqualified,  -kwol'.l.flde;  disqual'ify-ing;  disqualili-er, 
dis.kwol'.i.fl.er ;  disqualification,  -shun. 
Un-t  dis-,  with  French  qualifier  (Latin  qualltas  /fctoffacio]). 
Un-quelled,  iin.kweld',  not  subdued.     (Old  Eng.  ungecuelled.) 
Un -quenched,  un.kwencht',  not  extinguished ;  unquench'able, 
unquench'ably,  -quench'able-ness.  (0.  E.  unacwencedlic.) 
Tin-questioned,  iin.kwes'.tchund,  not  doubted ;  unquestionable, 

unques'tionable-ness,  unques'tionably. 
Un-,  with  French  question;  Latin  queer 6 're  supine  quaaltum. 
Un-quickened,  nn.kwik"nd,  not  vivified,  not  yet  possessed  of 
individual  life.     (0.  E.  unacwicod,  v.  acwic[iari],  p.  -ode.) 
Un-quiet,  iin.kwi'.et,  not  quiet;  unqui'et-ly,  unqui'et-ness. 
Disqui'et,  trouble,  to  trouble;  disqui'et-ed,  disqui'et-ing, 

disqui'et-er.     Inquietude,  in.kwi'.e.tude,  anxiety. 

Fr.  inquiet,  inquietude;  Lat.  inquies  gen.  inquietis,  inquietude. 

Un-quoted,  -kwd'.ted,  not  cited,  not  recognised  on  "  Exchange." 

French  non  cott;   Latin  citdre,  to  cite  or  quote. 
Un-ranged'  (2  syl.),  not  arrayed.    Derange'  (2  syl.),  to  put  into 
disorder;  deranged'  (2  syl.);  derang-ing,  de.rain'.giixj ; 
derange'-ment.     Tin-arranged,  not  put  into  order. 
French  rang  (array),  ranger,  dtranger,  derangement,  arranger. 
Un-ravel,  iin.rav'.el,  to  disentangle;   unrav'elled  (3  syl.),  un- 

rav'ell-ing,  Rule  iii.,  -KL.     (French  raveler,  to  ravel.) 
Un-reached,  iin.rcechd',  not  attained  by  the  reach. 

O.  Eng.  ungerdhte,  v.  hrcec[an]  or  r<tc[ari],  past  rc&hte,  p.  p.  ge-rdht, 
Un-read,  iin.red',  not  read  ;  unread-able,  un.reed'.a.ll. 

Old  Eng.  wireordod,  verb  reord,  past  reordode,  past  part,  reordod. 
Tin-ready,  iin.red'. y,  not  prepared ;  unreadi-ly,  iin.red'. i.ly,  not 

willingly;  unreadi-ness,  iin.red'.l.ness. 
Old  English  ungerdd,  unready  ;  -riidlic,  rddlice  readily,  rddlicnes. 
Tin-real,  un.re'.&l,  chimerical;    unreality,  un' .re.iil" .%.ty ;    un- 
realised, un.re'.ul.'tzed,  not  clearly  perceived. 
Fr.  non  r^el(l !),  sans  r^alM ;  Lat.  redlia,  realtta*  (res,  a  thing). 
Un-reapcd,  un.reept',  not  mown,  not  rewarded  with  the  fruits 

of  labour.     (Old  English  unhreopt,  v.  hreop[ari],  &c.) 
Tin-reason-able,  un.ree'.zmi.a.bl,  not  consistent   with   reason; 

unrea'sonable-ness ;  unreasonably,  un.ree'.zon.a.bly. 
Un-reason-ing,  -ree'.zon.ing,  not  using  the  faculty  of  reason. 
O.  E.  un-resod unreasoned,  rceswa  reason,  v.  rdswian;  Welsh  rheawin. 
Un-recalled,  iin'.re.kawld",  not  recalled;  unrecall'-able. 
Un-,  with  Latin  re-calo;  Greek  kcitto,  to  call. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-received,  -re.$eevd",  not  received,  not  come  into  possession. 

Un-,  with  Latin  re-cipio[c&pio],  to  take  again ;  French  non  refw. 
Un-reckoned,  un.rek'kond,  not  reckoned.  (0.  E.  unrecned.) 
TJn-reclaimed,  un'.re.ldamcd",  not  reclaimed.  Irreclaimable, 

ir're.kla".ma.bl ;  irreclaim'ably.     (Fr.  non  reclame.) 
Un-recognised,  .rek'kog.nized,  not  recognised;  unrecognisable, 

un'.rek  kog.ni".za.bl.    (Latin  recognoscere.) 
Tin-recommended,  un.rek'kom.men".ded,  not  recommended. 

French  non  recmnmandd  (wrong) ;  Latin  recommenddre.    (See  p.  971.) 
Tin-recompensed,  iin.rek'kom.penst,  unremunerated. 

French  non  recompense1 ;   Latin  recompensdre.    One  of  the  nine  or 

ten  words  in  -ense,  four  of  which  are  dis-pense,  ex-pense,  pre-pense, 

and  recom-pense.      The  others  are  dense  and  condense,  immense. 

sense,  and  tense.    Nearly  700  end  in  -nee. 

Tin-reconciled,  un.rek'.on.siled,  not  reconciled.     Irreconcilable, 

ir're.kon.si".la.bl;  irreconcl'lable-ness,  irreconcilably. 
Fr.  irriconcilU,  irre'concilidble,  non  r&conciU ;  Lat.  reconcllidre. 
Tin-recovered,   un'.re.kuv"'rd,   not  recovered;    unrecoverable, 
ii.n'.re.kuv".er.a.bl;    unrecoverably ;    or  Irrecov'erable, 
irrecov'erable-ness,  irrecov'erably. 
Fr.  now  recouvrable,  non  recouvrtS ;  Lat.  rgcupsrdre  (re-c&plo). 
Tin-rectified,  un.rek'.ti.fide,  not  put  rigbt,  not  corrected. 

French  non  rectijU  ;  Latin  recit/fciotfacio],  to  make  right. 
Un'-re-deemed"  (3  syl.),  not  ransomed;  unredeem'-able  or  irre- 
deem'-able,  irredeem'able-ness,  irredeem'-ably,  -ability. 
Un-,  with  Latin  redemptus,  verb  r^d-tmo[6mo],  to  buy  back  or  off. 
Un-redressed,  un'.re.drest",  not  redressed.     (Fr.  non  redresse.) 
Tin-reduced,  un'.re.dilsed",  not  lessened.     Irredu'cible,  -ably, 

irredu'cible-ness ;  iri'educibility,  \fri.Au ' .si.Uil" .i.ty . 
Un-,  with  Lat.  re-ducgre,  to  bring  back,  hence  to  remove  [superfluity], 
Tin-reeve'  (2  syl.),  to  remove  a  rope  from  a  block ;  -reeved'  (2  syl.), 
unreev'-ing.  (Un-,  with  Norse  reve;  Welsh  rhef,  a  bundle.) 
Un-reflected,  un'.re.Jlek".ted,  not  reflected;  unreflect-ing. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  re-flecto,  to  bend  back.    Addison  says :  "Why  shrinks 

the  soul  lack  on  itself,  and  startles  at  destruction?"  (Cato).     To 

"shrink  back"  is  to  reflect— Why  does  the  soul  reflect  on  itself— 

meditate  on  itself,  and  startle  at  the  thought  of  its  annihilation  ? 

Un-refracted,  un'.re.frak".ted,  not  refracted  or  broken. 

Irrefragable,  Ir.ref'.ra.gu-bl  [or  lr're.frag".u.bl],  not  to  be 

gainsaid,  incontestable;  irrefragable-ness,  -ably. 
Irrefran'gible,  not  to  be  broken  or  refracted ;  irrefran'gible- 
-ness,  irrefran'gibly ;  irrefrangibility,  -fran'.gi.bll".i.ty. 
Latin  non  refractus,  irrefrttgdWlis  invincible  (from  fragdre  to  break, 
but   " f rangtbilis "  is  from  frangfre  to  break);    Greek  rhfgnvo ; 
French  irrefragable  irrefutable,  irrefrangible  not  to  be  refracted. 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un'-refreshed"  (3  syl.),  not  refreshed;  unrefresh'-ing. 

French  non  rafraiche'(\  !);  Latin  re-frlge'rare ;  Old  English  fresc. 
Un-refuted,  iin'.re.fu.".ted,  not  disproved.     Irrefu'table,  -ably. 

Latin  irrffutdbttis,  refutdre  (futo,  to  confute) ;  French  irrefutable. 
Un-regard'ed,  not  regarded.    Disregard',  slight,  to  slight;  dis- 
regard'-ed,  disregard' -ing,  disregard'-er,  -regard' -ful,  A-o. 
Un-,  dis-,  with  French  regarder,  to  look  at.     So  "respect"  is  tho 
Latin  re-spicio,  to  look  at,  or  look  back  upon. 

Un-regenerate,    un'. re. gen". 8. rate,    one    not    "converted"    or 
"born  ngain  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost";   unregen'e- 
rat-ed,  unregen'erScy,  the  state  of  being  unregenerated. 
French  non  rigentre  :  Latin  regfn^rdre;  Greek  gZnds,  birth. 
Un-regretted',  not  regretted ;  unregrett'-able,  unregrett'-ably. 
Un-,  with  French  regret,  regrettable,  v.  regretler;  Scotch  greet,  to  cry 
Un-regulated,  un.reg'.u.la.ted,  not  regulated. 

Irregular,    Irreg'.ular,    not    in    order,   not    methodical; 

irreg'ular-ly ;  irregularity,  .lar"ri.ty,  waut  of  method. 
Latin  irregtildris,  irrSgMdrUas,  irregtildtus  (regula,  a  rule). 
Un-rehearsed,  un'.re.herst",  not  rehearsed.     (Germ,  hersagen.) 
Tin-relaxed,  iin'.re.laxt",  not  relaxed ;   unrelax'-ing. 
Un-,  with  the  Latin  relaxus,  verb  relaxdre  (laxus,  loose). 
Un-relent'-ing,  inexorable ;  unrelent'ing-ly ;  unrelent'.ed- 

Un-,  with  Latin  relentesco,  to  nm  slower  (lentus,  slow),  in  allusion  to 
the  chase  of  the  avenger  of  blood.    If  he  "  relented  "  he  ran  slower. 
Un-relieved,  un'.re.leevd",  not  eased ;  unreliev'-ing,  -able. 

French  non  re,lev& ;  Latin  r&l£vdre  (l£vare  to  lighten,  lHvis  light). 
ITn-religious,  un'.re.lldg".us,  not  devout.     Irreligious,  opposed 
to  religion;  irreligious-ly,  irreligious-ness ;   irreligion, 
u-'re.ndg.un.     (French  irreligion;  Latin  irreligidsus.) 
ITn-remedied,  iin.rem'.e.ded,  not  cured.     Irremediable,  \r're.- 
me" '.di.a.bl ;  irreme'diable-ness,  irreme'diably ;  remedi- 
less, re.med".i.less ;  remed'iless-ness,  remed'iless-ly. 
Un-,  with  Fr.  r&medie,  irremediable;  Lat.  irrgmediabttis  (remgdium) . 
Un-remembered,  -mem" .brd, notrecollected.  (O.Fr. remembrance.) 
Un-remitt'-ed,  incessant;  unremitt-ing.     Irremissible,  ir're.- 

mis".s~i.bl ;  irremis'sible-ness,  irremis'sibly. 
Fr.  irrtmissible  ;  Lat.  irrfmisstbllis  (re  mitUre  supine  missum). 
Un-renewed,  iin'.re.newd",  not  renewed;  irrenewable,  -nu".aM. 

Fr.  non  renmii;  O.  Eng.  ungeniu-od,  verb  geniio[iari],  past  geniwode. 
Un.repaid,  un'.re.pade",  not  repaid.     (Fr.  non  payt,  Lat.  pdgo.) 

Pay,  lay,  say,  with  their  compounds,  make  paid,  laid,  said  —  sid. 
Un.repaired,  un.re.paird,  not  mended.    Irreparable,  irrep'.<i.- 
ra.bl;   irrep'arably ;    irreparability,  irrep'.a.rci.bU".i.tij. 
Disrepair,  out  of  repair. 
French  non  re$a.r&t  irripnrablt;  Latin  irr(pAraJj/lU$t  verb  repdrdre. 

95—2 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-repealed,  fin'.re.peeld",  not  abrogated.    Irrepealable,  •tj/r<?.. 

pee".la.ll;  irrepealably.    (Lat.  re-appello,  to  call  back.) 
TIn-repent'ant   (should  be  unrepentent),  not    penitent;    un« 

repent'-ed,  -ing.     (Fr.  sans  repentir,  Lat.  re-pcenitere.) 
(We  get  our  wrong  conj.,  as  usual,  from  the  Fr.,  repentant,  -once.) 
TIn-repi'ning,  not  murmuring ;  unrepi'ning-ly.     (0.  E.  pinan.) 
Un-replenlshed  (4  syl.),  not  replenished.    (L;it.  re-,  plenus  full.) 
TIn-reprehend'-ed,  not  rebuked.     Irreprehensible,   irrep'.rZ.* 

Uen".siM ;  irreprehen'sibly. 
Latin  ii~reprchensibttis ;  re-prehendo,  to  pull  back. 
Un-repressed,  un'.re.prcst",  not  repressed.    Irrepressible,  ir're,- 

pres".1.bl;  irrepresa'ibly,  ir'repressibil'ity. 
Latin  reprtme're  supine  repressum  (pre'mo,  to  press). 
Tin-reprieved,  un'.re.prcevd",  not  reprieved ;  unrepriev'-able. 

Un-,  with  Fr.  repris,  from  reprendre,  to  take  back.    (See  p.  996  ) 
Tin-reproached,  un'.rc.prdtchd',  not  rebuked ;  unreproach'-ing, 
unreproachlng-ly.     Irreproach-able,  ir're.prutch" .uM  ; 
irreproach'able-ness,  irreproach'ably. 
Unreproach'-ful,  unreproach'ful.ly,  unreproach'ful-ness. 
Keproach-less,  not  deserving  blame;  reproach'less-ly. 
Fr.  sans  reproche,  irrdprochable  (proche,  near;  Latin  proxlmua). 
(The  interpolated  a  is  a  very  clumsy  method  of  lengthening  the  o.) 

Un-reproved,  iin'.re.proovd",not  rebuked;  unreprov-ing,  un'.- 
re.proo" .ving ;  unreprovable,  un'.re.proo".va.bl;  unre- 
prov'ably ;  or  irreprov'-able,  irreprov'ably. 
Un-,  ir-,  with  Fr.  reprouver;  Lat.  reprtibdre.  "Prove"  and  "  move" 
are  the  only  examples  of  -ove  like  oov,  and  the  o  in  these  words 
represents  the  Fr.  ou,  as  in  "mouvoir,"  '"prouver." 

Un-reputed,  -re.puf'.tcd,  not  renowned.  Dis'repute',  ill-fame; 
disrepu'ted;  disreputable,  dis.rep'pii.ta.bl,  disgraceful; 
disrep'utable-ness,  disrep'utably.  (Lat.  rc-putdrc,-p.  998.) 

Tin-required,  un'.re.kwlred',  not  needed.     (Latin  re-quirere.) 

Tin-reserved,  iin'.re.zervd",  not  kept  or  reserved,  frank ;  unre- 
served-ly,  un'.re.z8r".ved.ly,  without  reticence;  unre- 
served-ness, un' '.re.zer" '.ved.ness.  (French  sans  reserve.) 

Tin-resigned,  un'.re.zlned",  not  submissive  to  circumstances; 

(re-sign,  to  sign  again,  is  re— sine',  with  s  sound). 
Un-,  with  Latin  resiyndtus;  French  rteigner.    (See  p.  1000. ) 

Tin-resisted,  -re.zisf'.ed,  not  withstood;  unresist-ing,  -zist".ing; 
unresisting-ly.  Irresistance  (should  be  -ence),  ir're.- 
zist".anse ;  irresistible,  ir.re.zist".i.bl;  irresist'ible-ness, 
irresistibly;  irresistibility,  v-'re.zist'.i.bn".i.tij.  Non- 
resistance,  non'.re.zist".ance ;  non-resist'ant,  -resisting. 
(Strange  that  we  should  have  blindly  followed  the  French  in  their 

anomaly  of  "  rfisist-ance "  with  "r6sist-iWe.") 
French  sa,ns  resistance,  irresistible,  irrdsistibilite' ;  Latin  re-sistHre. 
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Words  loith  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un.resolved,  -re.zolvd",  not  resolved;  unresolv'.ing  (R.  xix.), 

unresolv'able  (should  be  -ible).    Irresolute,  ir  rez'.o.lute; 

irres'olute-ly,  irres'olute-ness ;  irresolution,  -o.lu.shun. 

Irresolvable  (should  be  -ible),  -re.zol" .va.bl ;  irresol'vably. 

Fr.  irri'snlu,  irresolution;  Lat.  irresSlubttis  (not  -alls'),  irresdlutus; 

re-solvire  supine  -solutum,  to  melt  back  [into  its  simple  state]. 
Ur .respected,  iin'.rc.«pek".tcd,  not  respected ;  unrespect'-ablc. 
Irrespeetive-of,  \r're.spck".tiv  ov,  independent  of;  -tive-ly. 
Disrespect,  dls'.rc.spekt",  want  of  honour;  -ful,  -ful-ly. 
Frencli  non  rc'spcctd.   Latin  re-spicio,  to  look  back  upon,  to  regard. 
Un-respired,  not  respired.     Irrespirable,  ir  rcn'.pl.ra.bl. 

Un-,  ir-,  Latin  re-spirdre,  to  exhale  breath,  or  breathe  it  back  again. 
ITn'-rcspond"-ed-to,  notresponded-to;  un'respond"-ing,  -ing-ly. 
Unresponsible,  -re.spon".sl.ll;  unrespon'sible-ness,  -ibly. 
Irresponsive,  ir're.spon" '.sw ;  irrespon'sive-ly,  -sibil'ity. 

Un-,  ir-,  with  Lat.  re-spondere  sup.  -sponsum,  to  reply.    (See  p.  1003.) 
Tin-restored,  un'. re. stored",  not  restored.     (Fr.  non  restaure.) 

The  o  ought  to  be  au  ;  Latin  re-staurdre.    (See  p.  1004  ) 
Uu-restrained,  un'.re.straind",  not  restrained;  unrestrain'-ing, 

unrestrain'ing-ly ;  unrestraint,  un'. restraint". 
Un-restricted,  -re.xtnk".ted,  not  restricted  ;  unrestrict'-ing ; 

unrestrictive,  un'.re.strtk".tlv ;  unrestrict'ive-ly. 
Fr.  7ioTi  rettreint,  sans  restriction,  -restrictif;  Lat.  re-slring?.re  supine 

restrictuin,  to  strain  hard,  to  stop  ;  Gk.  straygo,  to  strain. 
Un-retrieved,    iin'.re.lreevd",    not    recovered.      Irretrievable, 

ir're.trec" '.va.bl ;  irretrievable-ness,  irretriev'ably. 
Un-,  ir-,  with  Latin  re-trib&dre,  to  give  back. 

Un'-returned"  (3  syl.),  not  come  back;  -able.  (Fr.  retourner.) 
Un-revealed,  iin'.re.vccld",  not  disclosed.     (French  non  r6cSle.) 
Un'-rovenged"  (3  syl.),  not  revenged;  -reveng-ing,  -re.ven".gnig. 

Ilnrevenge-ful,  not  vindictive ;  -ful-ly.     (Fr.  non  vengS.) 
Un-revered,  -re.veerd",  not  revered.    Irrev'erent,  not  reverent; 

irrev'erent-ly ;  irrev'erence  (4  syl.),  want  of  reverence. 
Lat.  irrevirens  gen.  -entis,  irr^oe'rcntia,  v.  ir-rSvireri;  Fr.  rivtrtr. 
Tin-reversed,  un're.verst",  not  reversed.      Irreversible,  ir're.- 

rcr".si.bl ;  irrever'sible-ness,  irreversibly. 
Un-,  ir-,  with  Latin  re-vcrttre  supine  -versum,  to  turn  back. 
Un.reviewed,  un'.n'.vewd",  not  reviewed,  not  noticed  by  critics. 

Un-,  with  Fr.  revue;  Lat.  re-vldere  supine  reolsum,  to  see  again. 
Un'-revoked"  (3  syl.),  not  revoked.     Irrevocable,  ir'rc.vo'.ka.ll ; 
irrevokable-ness,    irrevokably    (applied    to    law),    but 
irrevocable,  irrev'.o.ka.bl,  inexorable;  irrev'ocable-ness ; 
irrevocably,  unalterably.     (Fr.  non  revoque,  irrevocable.) 
Latin  irrevticdl/llis,  irrevdcatus,  ir-[m]rf-v(icari  not  to  be  re-called. 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-rich,  un.ritch',  not  wealthy.  (Old  English  unrtc.) 
Tin-riddle,  un.rid'.dl,  to  solve  a  riddle ;  unridd'ler. 

Old  English  rddels,  a  riddle  ;  verb  rddan,  to  interpret. 
Un-rifled,  un.rl'.Jld,  not  rifled.     (Dan.  rifle,  a  groove,  p.  1015.) 
Un-rig',  to  dismantle  [a  ship];  unrigged,  -rlrjd';  unrigg'-ing. 

Old  Eng.  unwrifKan],  to  cover ;  past  -wrdh,  past  part,  -wrigen. 
Tin-righteous,    un.rite.yus,    not    righteous;     unright'eous-ly, 
unright' eous-ness.     (Old  Eng.  unrihtiois,  unrihtwisnes  ) 

(The  (7  is  interpolated,  and  would  be  better  omitted.) 
TJn-right-ly,  iin.rite'.ly,  not  rightly.     (Old  English  tmrihtlice.) 

(The  g  is  interpolated,  and  would  be  better  omitted.) 
Tin-rip',  to  cut  away  the  stitches  of  what  is  sewed,  to  cut  open 
with  a  long  gash;  unripped'  (2  syl.),  unripp'-ing  (E  i., 

Old  English  ungeryp[an],  past  -rypte,  past  part.  rypt. 
TJn.rlpe'  (2  syl.),  not  ripe ;  unripe'-ness ;  unripened,  -ripe"nd. 

Old  English  unripe,  verb  ripian,  to  ripen. 

Un-rivailed,  un.rl'.vld,  not  rivalled.     (Fr.  sans  rival,  p.  1019.) 
Un-rivet,  -rlv'.et,  to  remove  rivets ;  unriv'et-ed,  unriv'et-ing. 

Fr.  rivet,  v.  dMver ;  Ital.  rib«£[titura],  rebattere  to  beat  back. 
Tin-robe'  (2  syl.),  to  divest  of  robes ;  unrobed'  (2  syl.),  -rob'-iug. 
Dis-robe',  to  deprive  of  the  right  of  wearing  an  official  robe ; 
disrobed',  -ing.     (Un-,  dis-,  with  Fr.  robe,  a  state  dress.) 
Tin-roll,  un.role',  to  open  a  roll ;  unrolled'  (2  syl.),  unroll'-ing. 

Fr.  dirouler;  Welsh  rhol,  a  roll;  Low  Latin  rM&lus;  Latin  rdttda. 
Tin-romantic,  unf.ro.man".tilt,  not  romantic ;  unroman'tical-!y. 

Fr.  peu  romantique ;  romans,  romance ;  romancier,  a  romancer. 
Tin-roof,  to  take  off  a  roof;  unroofed,  iin.rooft';  unroof'-ing. 

Old  English  un-,  with  hrdf  or  rof,  a  roof ;  rdjleas,  roofless. 
Un-root'-ed,  not  rooted.    Uproot',  to  pull  up  by  the  roots ;  -ed, 
-root'-ing.    (Un-,  up-,  with  Dan.  rod,  a  root;  Lat.  rad[ix\.) 
Tin-rough,  -ruf,  smooth ;  unrough'-ly.     (0.  E.  un-hruh  or  -rult.} 

(For  list  of  words  in  -ough,  and  their  derivations,  seep.  1319.) 
Un-rout'-ed,  not  routed.     (Fr.  deroute  as  en  deroute,  routed.) 

"  De-route"  (route,  a  road),  to  put  out  of  one's  road,  to  baffle,  to  rout. 
Tin-ruffle,  -rfif'Jl,'aot  to  ruffle;  unruffled,   ruf 'Id;  unruf 'fling. 

Un-,  with  Belgic  ruyffelen,  to  wrinkle. 
Tin-ruled'  (2  syl.),  not  ruled;  unruly,   ru'.ly,  disorderly;  -ness. 

O.  E.  un-,  with  rcgul,  a  rule ;  Lat.  regula  (rggo,  to  govern ;  rex,  regis). 

Tin-rumple,  un.riim'.pl,  not  to  rumple;   unrumpled,  -rum'.pld; 

unrum'pling.     (0.  E.  ungerimpan,  p.  -ramp,  p.  p.  rumpen.) 

Tin-saddle,  -sad'dl,  to  take  oft" the  saddle;  unsaddled,  -sad' did; 

-sad'dling.  (0,  E.  unsadel[ian],  p.  -sadelode,  p.  p.  -sadelod.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-siife'  (2  syl.),  not  secure ;  unsafe'.ly,  unsafe'-ness,  -safe'-ty. 

Un-t  with  French  sa.it/;  Latin  salvus,  verb  salvare,  to  save. 
Un-said,  un.sed',  not  spoken.    Gain-said,  contradicted. 

O.  E.  unseed  or  nngecyd.    "Gain-said,"  0.  E.  gean,  the  opposite. 
Un-saint'-ly,  unholy.  (0.  E.  un-sanct-lice,  Lat.  sanctus,  Fr.  saint.) 

Un-salable  (often  spelt  unsale-able),  un.sule'.uM,  not  vendible; 
-ness.    Unsold.    (0.  E.  unr/esyll[ari],  p.  scalde,  p.  p.  scald.) 
As  only  -ce  and  -ge  retain  -e  before  -able,  "  sate-able"  is  abnormal. 
Un-salutary,  itn.siil'lu.te'rry,  not  conducive  to  health. 

Latin  salutilris,  from  salus,  gen.  salutis,  health. 

Un-salt,  iin-solt,  fresh,  not  tasting  strongly  of  salt;  un-salt'ed, 

•solt'-ed,  not  pickled  with  salt.     (0.  E.  unsalt  or  unsealt.) 

Un-sanctifled,  un.sank'.ti.fide,  not  sanctified,  not  ostentatiously 

religious.  (Un-,  with  Lat.  sanctificio[facio'],  to  make  holy.) 

Un.sanctioned,  -sank' .shund,  not  sanctioned;  unsanc'tion-ing. 

French  non  sanMonne",  Latin  sanctio. 

Tin-satisfied,    un-sat'.is.fide,   not    contented;    unsat'isfy-ing ; 
unsatisfactory,   un.sut'.is.fak".to.ry ;    unsatisfac'tori-ly, 
unsatisfac'tori-ness  (Rule  xi.),  unsatisfi'-able. 
Dis-satisfied,  dis.sat'.is.fide,  discontented;  dissat'isfy-ing, 
dissatisfac'tory,  dissatisfac'tori-ly ;   dissatisfaction,  dis.* 
sut'.is.fukv.shun.    Insatiable,  in.sd'.shl.a.bl,  impossible  to 
be  satisfied;  insa'tiable.ness,  insa'tiably. 
Fr.  non  satisfait,  insatiable;  Lat.  satisfactio,  s&tis-fdcio  to  do  enough. 
Un-savoury,  un.sa' .vo.ry ,  not  palatable;    unsa'vouri-ly ;    un. 

savouri-ness,  R.  xi.     (Fr.  saws  saveur,  savoureux.) 
Latin  s&por,  sdpdrus,  verb  scipdrdre,  sdpio  to  savour. 
Un-say',  to  recall  something  said ;  unsaid,  un.sed';  unsay'-ing. 
Gain'-say,  to  contradict ;  gainsaid,  gain'.sed ;  gain'say-ing, 

gain'say-er.     (Old  Eng.  gean  seed,  the  opposite  said.) 
"  Un-say,"  Old  English  ungesceg[an],  past  -scede,  past  part.  -3<td. 
Un-scanned,  un.skund',  not  scanned.    (Lat.  scando,  to  climb.) 
Un-scared,  iin.sKaird',  not  frightened.    Unscarred  (see  below). 

Un-,  with  Italian  s-  (priv.)  careggiare,  to  allure.    (Sec  Scamp.) 
Un-scarred,  un.skardf,  without  a  wound.    Unscared  (see  above). 

Un-,  with  French  escarre ;  Greek  eschara,  a  scar  from  a  burn. 
Un-scathed  (2  syl.),  uninjured.     (Old  English  unsceathfull.) 
Un-scattered,  iin.skat'.trd,  not  dispersed,  not  littered  about. 

O.  E.  un-  scater[ari],  past  scaterde,  p.  p.  scaierd  (Sax.  Chron.,  1137)L 
Un-Bceptred,  un.sep'.trd,  dethroned,  having  no  regal  rank. 

Vn-,  with  Fr.  sceptre;  Lat.  sceptrum;  Gk.  skeptrfn.    (See  p.  1060.) 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-scholastic,  tin' '.sko.las" '.tik,  not  pertaining  to  school;   un- 

echolastical,  &n'.sko.las",ti.kul. 
Tin-schooled,  tin.skoold,  not  taught,  not  experienced. 
TJn-scholarly,  iin.skol'.ar.ly,  not  like  a  scholar. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  scholastlcus ;  O.  E.  sc6lu;  Gk.  skdtt,  leisure  (t>.  1063). 
tin-scientific,  un'.sl.en.tif".iJt,  not  scientific ;  unscientif  ical-ly. 
Fr.  woTi  or  peu  scient\fique  (Lat.  sciens  gen.  -entis  knowing,  scientia). 
Tin-scoured'  (2  syl.),  not  scoured.     (German  ungescheuert.) 
Tin-scratched'  (2  syl.),  not  scratched.     (Germ,  zerkratzt.) 
Tin-screened'  (2  syl.),  not  screened.     (Un-,  with  French  Scran.) 
Tin-screw',  lo  loosen  or  remove  a  screw;  unscrewed'  (2  syl.), 
unscrew'-ing.     (Un-,  with  French  6crou;  Norse  sknic.) 
Un-scriptural,  -skrip'.tchiirrl,  not  scriptural;  unscrip'tural-ly. 

From  Latin  scriptQra,  scrlbo,  to  write. 
Un-scrupulous  (obs.  the  -pu-),  iin.skru'.pU.lUs,  not  scrupulous; 

unscru'pulous-ly,  unscru'pulous-ness. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  scrup&losus  (scrupus,  a  little  sharp  stone).    See  p.  1070. 
Un-sculptured,  iin.sk'i'dp' .tchiird,  not  sculptured. 

Latin  sculpgre  supine  sculptum,  to  engrave  ;  Greek  glupho. 
Un-seal,  un.seel',  to  break  a  seal;  unsealed,  -seeld'  (seep.  1074); 
unseal'-ing.     (0.  E.  unsegl\iari\,  p.  -seglede,  p.p.  .segled.) 
Un-searched,  -sertcht',  not  searched ;  unsearch'-ing,  -scrtch.ing  ; 

unsearch'-able,  unsearch'able-ness,  unsearch'ably. 
Fr.  non  chcrcM;  Germ.  undurcJisudit,  verb  durclisucli^n  to  search. 
-Un-scasoned,  -see'.zond,  not  acclimatised,  not  flavoured  with  con- 
diments; unseason-able,  -zon.a.bl;  unsea'sonable-ness. 
French  hors  de  saison,  non  assaisonnt.     (See  p.  1075.) 
Tin-seat,  un.seet'  or  disseat',  to  deprive  of  seat  or  membership ; 
unseat'-ed,  not  provided  with  seats.    Disseat'ed,  deprived 
of  membership ;  unseat' -ing  or  disseat'-ing. 
Old  Eng.  unsett[an],  past  unsete,  past  part,  ungeset  or  ungesetted. 
Tin-seaworthy.  un.see'.wur.thy,  not  sea-proof;  unsea'worthi-ness, 
E. xi.  (O.E.  un-sce-weorthe  or  -wurthe-lic,  -wurthelice.  adv.) 
Tin- seconded,  un.sek' '.on.ded,  not  seconded.     (Fr.  non  seconde.) 
Un-sectarian,  uri ' .seU.tair"n.un,  not  sectarian.     (Lat.  secturius.) 
Tin-secular,  un.sek'ku.lar,  not  secular.    Tlnsecularise,  un.sek'ku.- 
lu.rlze,  to  devote  to  sacred  uses;  unsec'ularlsed  (5  syl.); 
unsecularis-ing,  un.sek'ku.lu.rl".zing.    (Lat.  seculdris.) 
Un-secured,  -se.kured",  not  rendered  safe.  Insecure,  in'.sc.kure"; 

insecure'-ly ;  insecurity,  iri.se.ku".ri.ty. 
Latia  swurus,  sccuritas  (sc  cunlrc,  to  take  care  of  the  thing  itself). 


AND  OF  SPELLING.  1459 

Words  icith  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-seem'ly,  not  seemly ;  unseemli-ness.    (0.  E.  uncymllc.) 

Our  word  is  a  blunder.     It  is  not  from  scman  to  seem,  but  cj/man 
[cuman]  to  come,  cymlte  comely,  uncymliclic  uncomely. 

Tin-seldom,  not  seldom.     (Old  English  unseldan  or  unseldon.) 
Un-sel'fish,  not  selfish ;  unsel'fish-ness,  unael'fish-ly. 

Old  English  un-sylflic,  -sijlfiice  (adv.),  -sylflicnes. 
Un-separated  (obs.  -pa-),  un.sfp' .a.rd.ted,  not  separated. 

Inseparable,  in.sep'.u.ru.bl;  insep'arable-ness,  insep'arably. 
Inseparability,  in.sep".a.ra.lnl".i.tij. 
Latin  non  scpdrdtus,  inscpitrdbtlis  (sc-pardre,  to  make  separate) 

TJn-sepulchred,  un.scp'.i/l.krd,  not  entombed,  not  buried. 
Un-,  with  Latin  sfpulcrum  (stpelio,  to  bury). 

Un-service-able,  iin.ser' '  .vls.uM,  not  serviceable ;  unser'viceably, 
unser'viceable-ness.     Unserved'  (2  syl.) 

French  non  scrvi ;  Old  English  scrfis  ;  Latin  servire,  to  serve. 
Tin-set',  not  set,  not  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

Old  English  unscU]an\,  past  -sete,  past  part,  -gesct. 

Un-settle,  un.set'tl,  to  disturb:  unsettling ;  unsettled,  -fet'tld; 

unset' tled-ness ;  unset'tle-inent,  derangement. 
Old  English  un-s<xhtl[ian],  past  -sixhtlode,  past  part,  -sixhtlod. 
Un-severed,  iin.sev'.rd,  not  severed.     Dissev'er,   to  separate; 

dissevered,  dis.sev'.rd;  dissev'er-ing,  dissev'cr-auce. 
Un-,  dis-,  with  French  scvrcr  ;  Italian  scvrdre  ;  Latin  sepuriirc. 
Un-sex',  to  change  the  character  of  a  sex.     (Fr.  sexc,  Lat.  scxus.) 

Un-shacklo,  itn.shak'kl,  to   unchain;    unshackled,   -shak'khl; 
unshackling.     (Old  Eng.  un-t  with  sccacul  or  scacul.) 

Un-sliaded,  un.shd'.dcd,  not  shaded.    Unshadowed,  -shad'.ddc. 
Old  English  un-sccddcn,   verb  -sedd[an]  or  fcedd[an],   past  -sccod, 
un-sceddwod,  verb  -sceddn-[an],  past  -sceddtcodc. 

Un-shaken,  ifn.sha'.kn,  not  shaken.     (Old  English  un-scaccn.) 

Verb  scac[an.],  past  sc6c,  past  part,  scaccn,  or  sceacan,  &c. 
tin-shaped,  iin.shapt',  not  shaped;  unshapen,  nn.slulpe.'n. 

Unshap-able,  un.slia'.puM;  unshape'-ly. 

Mis-shape',  to  shape  amiss;  misshaped' (2  syl.);  -shap-in?, 
mis. aha' .j> ing ;  misshapen,  mis.shape"n. 

O.  E.  unscapcn  or  ungesccapen,  v.  -scopfan],  past  sctfp,  p.  p.  scapen. 
Tin-sharp,  not  sharp;  unsharped,  un.sharpt;  unsharp'en. 

O.  E.  unscearp  or  unscarp,  v.  scyrp[ari],  p.  scyrpde,  p.  p.  scyrpd. 
TTn-shaved  (2  syl.),  not  shaved ;  adj.  unshorn.     (0.  E.  unscafen.) 

Verb  Kaf[an],  to  shave,  past  scdf,  past  part,  scafen. 


1400  ERRORS  Of  SPEECH 

Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative, 
Un-sheathe,  un.sheethe' ',  to  draw  from  its  sheath ;  unsheathed' 

(2  syl.),  unsheath-ing  (th  as  in  the). 

*    ("Sheath "is  one  of  the  eight  nouns  which  lengthen  its  vowel  or 
vowels  in  forming  the  verb  by  adding  -e:   as  "bath,"  bathe; 
"breath,"  breathe,-   "cloth,"  clothe;   "loath,"  loathe;   "mouth," 
wwuthe;   "smooth,"'  smoothe;   "  wreath,"  wreathe.) 
O.  Eng.  sccfth  or  scokl,  v.  unscdd[an],  past  -scarfed,  past  part,  -scade. 

Un-shell',  to  take  off  the  shell;  unshelled'  (2  syl.),  unshell'-ing. 

Un-,  with  Old  English  seel  or  scell,  a  shell. 
Un-sheltered,  un.shel' .trd,  exposed ;  unshel'ter-ing. 

Un-,  with  Welsh  celt,  a  cover,  a  shelter.      Our  word  is  a  gross 
blunder,  sh-  should  be  c  =  ch. 

Un-shield-ed,  iin.sheeld' .ed,  not  shielded;  unshield'-ing. 

Old  English  un-scylded,  -scyldende,  verb  scyld[an],  past  scyldde. 
Un-shift'-ed,  not  shifted;  unshift'-ing.     (0.  E.  ungescyft.) 
Un-ship',  to  remove  from  a  ship,  &c. ;   unshipped,  un.s)upt'; 
unshipp'-ing,  R.  i.     (0.  E.  unscip\iari\,  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od.) 
Un-shod',  not  having  shoes  on.     (0.  Eng.  unscod  or  unscedd.) 
Un-shorn',  not  shaved.     (Old  English  unscoren.) 
Tin-shot',  not  shot.    (0.  Eng.  unscoten,  v.  sceot[an],  to  shoot.) 
Un-shrink'-ing,  not  shrinking ;  nnshrink'ing-ly,  unshmnk'. 

Old  Eng.  unscrincende,  unscruncen,  verb  scrinc[an],  past  scranc. 
Un-shroud'-ed,  not  shrouded.  (Un-,  with  Old  Eng.  scriid.) 
Un-shunned,  un.shiind,  not  avoided.  (Old  Eng.  umcunod.) 

(Observe  that  every  one  of  the  words  beginning  with  un-sh-  is  a 
native  word,  except  shelter,  which  is  a  blunder  for  celter  or  cheltcr.) 

Un-sight-ly,  tin. site'. ly,  not  sightly;  unsightli-ness. 

Old  English  un-syhth-lic.    (The  -g-  is  interpolated.) 
Un-silvered,  un.sil'.vrd,  not  coated  with  silver ;  unsil'very. 

Old  English  un-,  with  silfer,  silver. 

Un-sinewed,  un.sln'nude,  not  sinewed.     (Old  Eng.  sinewe.) 
Ua-singed,  un.sinjd',  not  scorched.     (Old  Eng.  unbescenged.) 
Tin-sinning,  un.sm'.iny,  not  sinning;    unsin'.ful,  unsinful-ly, 

unsin'ful-ness.     Sin'less,  sin'less-ly,  sinless-ness. 
Old  English  un-,  with  sin,  verb  syngian,  synfull,  synleas. 
Un-skil'ful,  not  skilful ;  unskil'ful-ly,  unskil'ful-ness. 
Unskilled'  (2  syl.),  not  skilled. 

(When  -full  is  added  to  a  monosyllable  ending  in  double  I,  one  I  of 
each  part  of  the  compound  is  dropped:  as  "skill-full,"  skilful; 
"will-full,"  wilful  and  unwilful;  "  full-fill,"  fulfil,  Ac.) 
Old  English  un-scyle-full,  unscyUd,  verb  scyl[ari]. 

Un-slack',    not   slack.       Unslacken,    un.slak''n,    to    tighten; 

unslackened,  iin.slak"nd;  Tinslack'en-ing. 
Old  English  unsleac;  unsUaclice,  unslackly.    (See  Unslaked.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Un-slaked,  un.sldkt,  not  quenched.     Unslaked  lime,  lime  not 

mixed  with  water.  (Danish  slukke,  Swedish  sldcka.) 
Un-sleep'y,  not  sleepy;  unsleep'-ing.  (Old  Eng.  unsl<6pig.) 
Un-sling',  to  loose  from  a  sling ;  unslung".  (0.  E.  uu*ling[an\j. 

TJn-slippery,  itn.slip'.pe.ry,  not  slippery.   Unslip'py;  unslipped, 

uji.sllpt'.     (Old  English  unslyped,  unslipig.) 
Uu-slit',  not  slit.     (Old  English  untosliten  or  unsliten.) 
Un-smoked  (2  syl.),  not  smoked.    (Old  English  unsmocen.') 

tin-smooth",  not  smooth;   unsmoothed'  (2  syl.),  unsmooth'-ly ; 

nnsmooth'-ness,  want  of  smoothness,  uneven,  rough. 
Old  English  unsmothe,  unsm&the,  or  unsmithe,  unsmtthnes. 
Un-so'ber,  not  sober ;  unsobered,  un.so'.brd.    Insobri'ety. 

Old  Eng.  un-,  with  syfer  sober ;  Lat.  sobriiis  (s-  (priv.),  ebriws  drunk). 
Un.social,  iin.8r>'.8hal,  not  social.     Unsociable,  un.su'.stia.bl ; 
unso'ciable-ness,  unso'ciably.     Dissociate,  dis.sff.shi.atc, 
to    separate ;    disso'ciated,    disso'ciat-ing ;    dissociable, 
dis.sd'.sh'a.bl;  dissociabil'ity ;  dissocia'tion,  -shfui. 
Fr.  insatiable,  innociabiliU,  iwn  or  pcu  social;  Latin  insocidbilis. 
Insocial,  insociable,  insatiability,  &c.,  would  be  preferable. 

Un-soiled',  not  soiled.     (Old  Eng.  uns&led,  verb  s€lan  to  soil.) 
Un-sodden,  iin.sod"n,  not  sodden.     (Old  English  ungesoden.} 
Un-sold',  not  sold.     (Old  Eng.  ungeseald  or  unseald,  v.  scllan.) 
Un-soldier-ly,  -soul'.djcr.ly,  not  befitting  a  soldier.    (Fr.  soldat.) 
Un-solicit-ed,  iin'.so.l>s".it.ed,  not  solicited;   unsolicitous,  un'.. 

so.lls".lt.us.    (Un-,  with  Latin  sDlicitus,  v.  sollcitdre.) 
Un-solved'  (2  syl.),  not  solved.    Insol'vent,  a  bankrupt;  insol'- 
vency.    Insoluble,  in.sol'lu.bl,  not  to  be  fused  or  melted ; 
insol'uble-ness,   insol'ubly,  insolub'ility.      Insol'vable, 
incapable  of  being  solved  or  guessed. 

Dissolve,  diz.zolv',  to  melt;  dissolved,  diz.zolvd';  dissolv'-ing 
(B.  xix.) ;  dissolvent,  dlz.zol'.vcnt ;  dissolvable,  dlz,zol'.- 
va.Ul,  -ness;  dissol'vably;  dissolution,  dis'.so.lu".shtin 
(notdiz.zo...);  dissolute,  dis' .so.lute,  dissipated;  dis'so- 
lute-ly,  dis'solute-ness  ;  dissoluble,  dis'. so. .hi. .bl,  capable 
of  being  melted;  dissolubility,  dis'.so.lu.bll".i.ty.  In- 
dis'solubil'ity,  having  a  nature  which  resists  solution. 
French  insoluble,  insolubility,  insolvable,  dissoluble,  dissolvant; 

Latin  insOliibttis,  diss&lubttis,  dissdlutus,  verb  dissolvgre. 
(The  wrong  conj.,  "dissolvafcie"  and  "insolvaWe"  are  French.) 

Un-sophisticated,  un'.so.fis".ti.kd.ted,  not  adulterated,  not  falsi- 

tied;  unsophistical,  iin'.so.fis.ti.Ml;  unsophistical-ly. 
Fr.  non  sophistiqwl;  Lat.  sophisticus;  Gk.  sophtstlktis  (see  p.  1165). 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-sought,  un.sawt',  not  sought.     (Old  Eng.  ungcsdht,  v.  sGcan.) 
(It  will  be  observed  that  the  g  is  interpolated.    It  is  absurdly  meant 

to  represent  the  guttural  sound  of  the  word  s6ht.) 
Tin-sound',  not   sound  ;    unsound'-ly,    unsound'  -ness.      TJn- 

sound'-ed,  not  fathomed,  not  enunciated,  &c. 
"Unsound,"  Old  English  ungcsund,  ungesundUc,  ungemndfulnet. 
"Unsounded"  (not  made  to  sound),  O.  E.  son;  Lat.  stinus,  v.  sfindre, 
"Unsounded"  (not  fathomed),  Span,  sondar,  as  sondar  la  bomba. 

Un_soured'  (2  syl.),  not  soured.    (Old  Eng.  uns&rod,  v.  stirian.) 
Tin-sown'.     Tin-sewed'  (generally  but  incorrectly  unsewn). 
Unsown',  not  planted  with  seed.     Unsewed,  not  stitched. 
"  Unsown,"  O.  Eng.  unsdwen,  v.  sdw[ari],  past  seow,  p.  part,  sdwen. 
"  Uusewed,"  O.  E.  ungesiwed,  v.  siw[ari],  past  siioode,  p.  p.  gesiwed. 
Tin-sparing,  un.spair'.ing,  not  sparing  ;  unsparing-ly. 

Old  English  un-,  with  spccr,  verb  spdr[ian]  ;  Latin  parctre. 
Un-speak-able,   un.spee'  '.ku.bl,  unutterable;  unspeakable-ness, 

unspeak'ably  ;  unspeak-ing,  un.speek'.ing;  unspo'kcn. 
Old  English  unspr&cende  unspeaking,   ungesprcct,  verb  sprt'cfaw], 

past  sprcec,  past  part,  sprocen.    ("  Speak"  should  be  spreak.) 
Tin-specified,  un.spes'  '.i.fide,  not  specified.     (Fr.  non  specific.) 
Un-specious,  un.spee'.shus,  not  specious  ;  unspo'cious-ly. 

Un-,  with  Latin  sp&iosus  (spHctes,  outward  appearance). 
Tin-speculative,  iin.spck'ku.ld.tw,  not  speculative;  unspecula- 

tive.ly.     (French  pen  speculatif,  Latia  speculari.) 
Tin-spoiled'  or  unspoilt',  not  spoilt.    Despoil,  de.spoil',  to  plun- 
der, to  lay  waste;    despoiled,  de.spoild';    despoil'-ing, 
despoil'-er;  spoliation,  spd'.li.d".shffn,  devastation. 
French  non  spolU,  despouilM  now  ddpouiltt;  Latin  de-spdlidre. 
Tin-spoken,  un.spoke"n,  not  spoken.    (Old  Eng.  unsproccn.) 
Un-spott'ed,  not  spotted  ;  unspott'ed-ness.     Spotless,  -less-ly, 
-ness.     (0.  E.  un-,  with  splat.    Our  spot  should  be  splot.) 
Tin-stable,  iin.sta'.bl,  not  stable  ;  unstable-ness,  unsta'bly. 

Instability.     (Fr.  non  stable,  instability;  Latin  in-sture.) 
Tin-staid',  not  fixed,  not  steady.    Un-stayed',  not  retarded. 

"Un-staid"  is  formed  from  "-stay,"  on  the  corrupt  pattern  of  laid, 

paid,  said  (s€d),  for  layed,  payed,  sayed. 

Tin-stained'  (2  syl.),  not  stained.     (Un-,  with  "Welsh  ystaen.) 
Tin-stamped,  iin.stampt',  not  stamped.     (Italian  stampdre.) 
Uu-stanched,  un.stcLnclit,  [the  flow  of  blood]  not  arrested. 

Un-,  with  Welsh  ystancio;  French  non  ttandu!. 
Un-states'man-like,  unworthy  of  a  statesman. 
Tin-stayed'  (2  syl.),  not  detained.    Unstaid'  (q.v.),  unsteady. 
Un-steadfast,  un.sted'  .fast,  not  steadfast  ;   unstead'fast-ly,  un- 
Btead'fast-ness.     (Should  be  stedfast.     0.  E.  -stedfast.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-steady,  un.sted'.y,  not  steady;  unstead'i-ly,  unstead'i-ness ; 
unsteadied,  un.sted'.ed,  not  made  steady. 

O.  E.  unstceththig,  unstxtlithignes,  unstceththigltce  or  unstedig,  &c. 
Un-stop',  to  remove  a  stopping ;  unstopped,  un.stopt';  -ing. 

Un-,  with  German  stopfen;  Danish  stoppe,  noun  stop. 
Un-straightened,  Unstraitened  (both  un.strait' ,'nd). 

Unstraightened,  not  made  straight,  still  crooked. 

Unstraitened,  not  embarrassed,  not  contracted. 

"  Unstraightened,"  O.  E.  tin-,  with  strac straight :  Lat.  atrictus straight. 

"Unstraitened,"  un-,  with  Fr.  estroit  now  ttroit;  Lat.  strictus,  tight. 
Un-strained'  (2  syl.),  not  strained.  (Fr.  non  estreint  now  etreint.) 
TJn-straitened,  un.strait'. 'nd,  not  embarrassed.  Unstraightened, 

not  inside  straight.     (See  TJnstraightened.) 
Tin-stratified,  iin.str&t'.tfide,  not  stratified.     (Fr.  non  stratifie.) 
Un.strengtb.ened,  un.strength'.'nd,  not  made  strong. 

Old  English  un-,  with  slrencth,  strength,  or  strencyth  strength. 
Un-string',  to  loose  the  strings;  unstrung',  unstring'-ing. 

Old  English  un-,  with  string.    (See  p.  1227.) 
Un- struck',  not  struck;  unstricken,  iin.strik"n,  not  stricken. 

Old  Eng.  un-  with  a-stricen,  v.  a-stric[an],  past  a-strdc.  (See  p.  1227.) 
Un-studied,  Unstudded  (both  un.stud' .ded) ;  unstu'dious,  -di.m. 

Unstudied,  unpremeditated,  not  made  a  study. 

Unstudded,  not  adorned  with  studs. 

"  Unstudied,"  Fr.  non  estudd  now  ttuctt;  Lat.  stadium,  v.  studeS. 

"  Unstudded,"  Old  English  un-,  with  studu  or  stod  a  stud. 

Un-stuffed,  un.stiift',  not  stuffed  (un-  with  German  stopfen). 
Un-subdued,  un'. sub. dude',  not  overcome  (un-  with  Lat.  sub-do.) 
Un-Bubject'ed,  not  made  subject.     Insubjection,  -sftb.jek".shfin, 

want  of  subordination.    (Lat.  -subjectus,  -jiceo,  -jectum.) 
Un-submissive,  -snb.m'is".slv,  not  submissive;   -submis'sive-ly, 
unsubmitt'ed,  unsubmitt'-ing  (K.  iv.)     Non-submissive ; 
non-submission,  non'.siib.mish".un,  refusal  of  submission. 
Un-,  non-,  with  Latin  sub-mitto  supine  -missum,  to  send  under. 
Un-subscribed,  tin' .sub.skribd" ,  not  subscribed.  (Lat.  sub-scrlbo.) 
Un-substantial,  un'. sub. stun". shal,  not  substantial ;  unsubstan'- 
tial-ly;    unsubstantiality,  un'.sub.stan'.shi.al".:t.ty ;   un- 
substantiated, un'. sub. stan". shl.a.ted,  not  proved. 
Un-,  with  Latin  substantidlis  (substanVta,  verb  sub-st&re). 
Un-subvert'ed,  not  overturned.     ( Un-  with  Latin  sub-verto.) 
Un-success'-ful,  not  successful ;  unsuccessful'-ly,  -ness. 

Un-,  with  Lat.  siiccessus  (*uc-[sub]cedo  supine  cessum,  to  go  under). 
("  Success,"  i.e.,  one  step  follows  another  without  halt  to  the  end.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-suffered,  -suf.frd,  not  suffered,  not  permitted;  -suffer-ing. 
Unsuf  ferable,  not  to  be  allowed  or  permitted  (should  be  ible). 
Insufferable,  beyond  endurance,  too  bard  to  bear  (ditto). 
Unsuf' ferable-ness,  unsuf'ferably.    Insuf'ferable-ness,  &c. 
Un-,  in-,  with  Latin  sufferens  gen.  sufferentis,  sufferentia  ( sub  j era). 
Un-suitable,   un.su'. tuM,  not  suitable;    unsuit'able-ness,   un- 

Buit'ably;   unsuited,  un.su'. ted;   unsuit'-ing. 
Non-suit,  non'.sute,  the  abandonment  of  a  law-suit  (when 
actually  in   court)   on  the  discovery  of  some  error  or 
omission;   non-suit'ed,  non-suiting. 

Fr.  suite,  v.  suime;    Lat.  secutus,  sequor  to  follow.      "Unstated," 

i.e.,  the  things  do  not  "  follow  in  a  series,"  but  are  odds  and  ends. 

TTn-suTly,   not    to    defile;    unsullies,   un.sul'.Kz;    unsullied, 

iin.siil'.led ;  unsul'lied-ly,  unsul'ly-ing. 
Fr.  sans  souillure,  v.  souiller  (Lat.  suillus  piggish,  hence  filthy). 
Un-sung',  not  sung.  (0.  E.  unge-sungen,  v. 8ing[ari],  sang,  sangen.) 
Un-supplant'ed,  not  supplanted.  (Fr.  non  supplante.  See  p.  1255.) 
Un-supplied,  un'.sup.plide",  not  supplied.     (Lat.  sup-[sub]pleo.) 
Un-support'-ed,  not  supported ;   unsupport'-ing.     Insupport'- 

able,  insupport'able-ness,  insupport'ably. 
French  sons  support,  insupportable,  &c.     (See  page  1255.) 
Tin-suppressed,  -sup.prest",  not  suppressed.     Insuppres'sible, 

insuppressible  -ness,  insuppressibly. 

Un-,  in-,  with  Lat.  suppressio,  -pressus,  s«p-[sub] premo  to  press  under. 
Un-surmount'ed,   not    overcome;    unsurmount'-ing.       Insur- 

mount-able,  insurmountable-ness,  insurmountably. 
Fr.  insurmontable ;  Lat.  in  sur[-sum]montem,  not  on  the  mountain-top. 
Tin-surpassed,  iin'.siir.past",  not  excelled ;  unsurpass-ing. 

Insurpass'able,  insurpass'ably.     (Fr.  non  surpass^,  p.  1258.) 
Un-surrendered,  iin'.sur.ren".drd,  not  yielded  up,  not  compro- 
mised ;  unsurren'der-ing.     (Fr.  sur  rendre,  to  give  over, 
probably  an  English  blunder  for  se  rendre,  to  submit,  &o.) 
Un.surveyed,  -sur.vdde,  not  surveyed.     (Fr.  surveiller,  p.  1259.) 
Un-Busceptible,  un'.sus.sep".ti.bl,  not  susceptible;    unsuscep'- 
tible-ness,   unsuscep'tibly.       Insuscep'tible,  insuscep'. 
tibly;  insusceptibility,  in'.siis.cep'.ti.l>1l".i.ty. 
Fr.  non  susceptible ;  Lat.  sws-[sub]etp£re[c&pSre]  supine  -ceptum. 
Un-suspect'ed,  not  suspected;  unsuspect'ing,  unsuspecting.ly. 
Unsuspicious,  -sus.pish". us,  not  suspicious;  -suspicious-ly, 
-suspicious-ness.  (Fr.  non  suspecte',  Lat.  suspicw,  p.  125U.) 
Un'-sustained"  (3  syl.),  not  sustained ;  unsustain'-ing. 

Unsustain'-able  (should  be  -ible,  not  the  1st.  Lat.  conj.) 
Latin  «M«-[sub]tt»ierfi[t6nere],  to  hold-up  under.    (See  p.  1260.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 

Un-swathe'  (2  syl.),  to  free  from  bandages;  unswathed'  (2  syl.), 

unswath'-ing.     (0.  E.  un-,  with  sucethil,  a  swathe.) 
Un-swayed,  un.swdde't  not  influenced  or  controlled;  unsway'- 

ahle.     (Old  Eng.  ungeswegod,  v.  sweg[ian],  p.  swegode.) 
Tin-sweet',  not  sweet;    unsweetened,  un.sweet?'nd,  not  made 

sweet.     (Old  Eng.  unswet,  v.  swStan,  to  mate  sweet.) 
Un-swept',  not  swept.     (Old  English  un-swapen,  v.  swdpan.) 
Un-swerv'-ing,  not  swerving;  unswerv'ing-ly.     (See  p.  12G6.) 
Un.swung',  not  swung.     (0.  E,  unswungen,  v.  swingan,  swung.) 
Un-symmetrical,  un'.sim.met".ri.kal,  not  symmetrical;  unsym- 
met'rical-ly.     (From  the  Gk.  summetria,  Lat.  symmetria.) 
Un-sympathising,  nn.sim'.pa.TJu".zint/,  not  sympathising ;   un. 
sympathi'sing-ly ;     unsympathetic,   fni.s"nn' .pu.rliet"  3k ; 
unsympathet'ical,  -Ml ;  unsympathet'ical-ly. 
Greek  sumpatheia  (sun-pathos,  fellow-feeling) ;  Latin  sympathies 
Tln-taint'ed,  not  tainted ;  untaint'ed-ly,  untaint'ed-ness. 

Formed  from  the  Fr.  teindre,  to  dye  ;  Latin  tvnrjfre  supine  tinctum. 
"W  liat  is  not  dyed  is  not  tinged,  not  spotted,  not  defiled,  not  corrupted. 
Tin-taken,  un.tdke"n,  not  taken.     (Old  Eng.  untacen,  v.  -tacan.) 
Un-tamed  (2  syl.),  not  tamed ;  untamable,  iin.tu' .ma.bl. 

O.  Eng.  untemed,  ungetemed,  or  unatemed,  v.  tam\iari\,  to/mode,  -od. 
Un-tanned,  un.tand',  not  tanned.     (French  non  tannS.) 
Un-tarnished,  un.tar'.nishd,  not  tarnished.     (Fr.  non  terni.) 
Un-tasted,  iin.taste' .ed,  not  tasted;   untast'-ing ;  untaste'-ful ; 
untasteful-ly,  not  with  good  taste.     Distaste,  dis. taste', 
aversion;  distaste'-ful,  distaste'ful-ly,  distaste'ful-ness. 
French  taster  now  later,  to  judge  by  touch.    (See  p.  1287.) 
Tin-taught,  un.tawt',  not  taught.     Un-taut,  not  tight. 
Un-tench,  un.teech',  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  what  it  has  been 
taught;   unteach'-ing.      TInteach'-able,  not  readily  re- 
ceiving instruction ;    unteach'able-ness. 
Old  Eng.  untttc[an\,  past  -tdhte,  past  part,  tdht,  teecing  or  tdcung. 
(The  g  is  interpolated,  as  it  always  is,  except  in  abstract  nouns  from 
adj.  ending  in  y:  as  "long,"  length;   "strong,"  strength;  in  such 
words  as  light,  bright,  siijht,  naught,  taught,  &c.,  it  is  abnormal.) 
Tin-tempered,  un.tem'.prd,  not  tempered.     Distemper,  disease, 

a  sort  of  paint ;  distem'pered  (3  syl.),  distem'per-ing. 
"  ITntempered,"  Fr.  non  tempVrt;  Lat.  tempe'rdre;  O.  Eng.  Umprian. 
"Distemper"  (paint),  Italian  distemperare,  to  dissolve. 
Un-tempt'ed,  not  tempted ;   untempt'-ing.     (Latin  tentdre.) 
TIn-ten'able  (should  be  -tenible),  not  capable  of  being  maintained. 

Latin  Unere  to  hold.     Our  blunder  is  from  the  French  non  tenable, 
Tln.ten'ant.ed,  not  inhabited;  unten'ant-able,  unfit  to  be... 
Un-,  with  Latin  tenens  gen.  tenentis,  tenere  to  hold;  Fr.  tenant  (I  I). 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-terrified,  un.ter'ri.flde,  not  alarmed.     (Fr.  non  terrific'.) 
Tin-thanked,  un.rhankt',  not  thanked ;  unthank'-ful,  unthank'- 

i'ul-ness,  tmthank'ful-ly,  unthank'-worthy. 
O.  Eng.  wnthancod,  unthawfull,  unthancfullnes,  unthancweorthlic. 
Un-thawed,  -rhawd',  not  thawed.     (0.  E.  unthawed,  v.  thawan.) 
Tin-theological,  un'.The.o.lodg".i.kal,  not  theological;  -cal-ly. 

From  the  Greek  tMtiltigia  (thtds  logos,  a  treatise  about  God). 
Un-theoretical,  un'.The.o.ref'.i.lcal,  not  theoretical ;  -cal-ly. 
Un-,  with  Greek  thedreKkus  (verb  theorizo,  to  theorise). 
The  the-  of  "  theorise"  is  somewhat  curious.    The  Athenians  made 
an  annual  procession  to  Delos  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
of  Theseus  from  the  Minotaur.    This  procession  was  called  the6ria, 
the  persons  sent  thedroi,  and  the  ship  they  went  in  the6ris  (theos 
6ra,  a  visit  to  the  god).    The  same  ship  being  used  every  year,  was 
so  patched  and  mended  that  not  a  board  of  the  original  vessel 
remained,  and  the  philosophers  used  to  "theorise"  or  speculate 
on  the  question  of  its  identity.      Thence  to  "visit  the  god"  (in 
the  theoris)  and  to  "speculate"  came  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

Un-think'-ing,  not  thinking;  unthink'ing-ly;   unthought-of, 
un.rJiawtf  ov ;  unthought'-ful,  unthought'ful-ly,  -ness, 
thought' -less,  thought'less-ly,  thought'less-ness. 
Old  English  unbethtiht,  verb  thenc\ari],  past  thdhte,  past  part,  thoht, 
thohtfull.    (It  will  be  observed  that  the  g  is  interpolated.) 

Un-thread,  un.rhred',  to  draw  the  thread  [out  of  a  needle] ;  un- 
thread'-ed,  unthread'-ing.    (0.  E.  thred  or  thrdd,  thread.) 
Un-threatened,  un.rhret"nd,  not  menaced.     (0.  E.  threatian.) 
Un'-thrift,  a  money-squanderer;  unthrift'-y,  unthrift'i.ly,  -ness. 

Dan.  trives,  to  thrive;  trivelig,  thriving  (adj.);  trivelse,  a  thriving. 
Un-throned'  (2  syl.),  not  throned.    Dethrone'  (2  syl.),  to  degrade 
from  sovereignty ;  dethroned',  dethron'-ing  (Rule  xix.), 
dethrone'-ment,  rejection  of  a  ruler  from  sovereignty. 
Latin  thrtinus ;  Greek  thrdnds,  a  throne  (thrdnos,  a  bench). 
TTn-tidy,  -tl'.dy,  not  tidy;  (comp.)  unti'di-er,  (super.)  -tl'di-est, 
untl'di-ly,  -ti'di-ness.    (Dan.  tidig,  timely ;  O. E.  tid,  time.) 
"Tidy"  means  in  " good  time."    Things  done  at  their  stated  times. 
Tin-tie,  iin.tl',  to  unbind ;  untied,  un.tide';  unty-ing. 

(All  verbs  ending  in  -ie  (except  "hie,"  hieing)  change  the  -ie  into  -y 
when  -ing  is  added :  as  "die,"  dying;  "lie,"  lying;  "vie,"  vying.) 
Old  Eng.  untiglian],  verb  getiglian],  past  getigede,  past  part,  getiged. 

Un-tilled,  iin.tlld',  not  cultivated.     Until',  up  to  the  time  when. 

Old  English  untilod,  verb  til[iari],  past  tilode,  past  part,  tilod. 
TTn-time'-ly  (3  syl.),  out  of  season ;  -time'li-ness.   (0.  E.  untima.) 
Tin-tinctured,  iin.tink' '.tchurd,  not  tinged  or  impregnated  with 

some  foreign  matter.     (Latin  tinctura,  a  tincture.) 
Tin-tinged'  (2  syl.),  not  tinged.    (Latin  tingo,  to  tinge  or  dye.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative. 
Tin-tired,  un.ti'rd,  not  tired ;  untir-ing,  un.tire'.ing ;  -tir'ing-ly. 

Old  English  unteorig  or  unge-teorod ;  verb  teor[iari],  to  wax  faint. 
Un-titled,  un.tl'.tld,  not  titled.     (Old  Eng.  titul,  Lat.  tititla.) 
Un-tlthed'  (2  syl.)  not  tithed.     (Old  English  untiogotliad.) 
Un-told,  not  related.     Untolled,  un.tdld,  [the  bell]  not  rung. 

"Untold,"  Old  Eng.  untellenllc  or  ungeleald,  v.  tell[an],  p.  tealde. 
"Untolled."    To  toll  is  probably  the  Old  Eng.  verb  teoll{an]  to  tell, 
meaning  "  to  announce"  a  death  or  funeral  by  the  bell. 

Un-tolerated,  iin.tol'.e.ra.ted,  not  tolerated.     Intolerable,  in.- 
tol'.e.ruM;  intoTerable-ness,  intoTerably.     Intolerant, 
in.tol' .e.rant ;  intol'erant-ly.  (Obs.  "tolerate"  only  one  /.) 
Un-,  with  Latin  tGUratus,  intdUrans  gen.  -tdlSrantia,  intdkrrantia. 
Untouched,  iin.tiitcht',  not  touched ;    untonch'-ing.     Intact', 
uninjured.     Intangible,  in.tan'.gl.bl,  incapable  of  being 
touched  ;  intan'gible-ness,  intau'gibly,  intangibil'ity. 
Fr.  non  or  peu  toucM,  intact,  intangible,  intangibility,   Lat.  tango. 
Ua-toward,  un.tdw'.rd  (-tow  to  rhyme  with  yrow}.  awkward,  per- 
verse; untow'ard-ly,  -tow'ard-ness.    (O.  E.  un-to-wcard.) 
Un-traced'  (2  syl.),  not  traced ;  untrace'-able,  untrace'able-ness. 

French  non  tract;  Latin  tracttlre,  to  handle  (from  traho,  to  draw). 
Un-tracked,  fin.trakt',  not  tracked;  untractable,  iin.trak'.taM; 

untract'able-ness,  untract'ably,  untractabil'ity. 
(Obs.  "k"  is  inserted  before  -cd,  otherwise  c  would  be  equal  to  a.) 
Italian  tracciiire,  to  track  ;  trdccin,  a  footstep. 

Un-trained,  un.traind',  not  trained.    (Fr.  trainer,  to  draw  along.) 
Milton  says  "In  hollow  cube  he  trained  [dragged  along]  his.,  .enginry." 

TJn.trammelled,  not  shackled.     (Fr.  tramail,  a  fowler's  net.) 

II  est  ainsi  nomine1  parce  qu'il  est  ordinairement  forme  de  trois  rantrs 
de  mailles,  ou  de  trois  r6seaux  appliqufis  1'un  sur  1'autre. 

TTn-transcribed,  -trun.skribd" ',  not  transcribed.  (Lat.  transcribo.) 
Un-transferred,  iin'.trans.ferd",  not  transferred;    nntransfer'- 
able,  -transfer'ably.   (Fr.  non  transfere,  non  transferable.) 
(Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  caprice  showed  in  the  spelling  of  tho 
compounds  of  this  word.    AVe  have  the  r  doubled  in  '  - 
transferr-ed,  and  transferr'-ing ;  but  not  in  tranxfer'-ablc,  trans- 
fer'ably, trans'fer-ee',  trans'fer-cnce;  Latin  tran?ferre.) 

Un-transla'ted,  not  translated;  -transla'table  (should  be  -iblc). 

Latin  transferre  supine  translatum,  to  transfer  or  translate. 
Un-transport'ed,  not  transported.    (Un-  with  Ij&t.transportiire.') 
Tin-transposed,  nn'.trans.pdzed",  not  transposed. 

Un-,  with  Latin  trans-pontre  supine  -pdsltum,  to  transpose. 
Tin-travelled,  un.truv' '.Id,  not  having  visited  foreign  lands,  not 

travelled  over.     (Welsh  trafaehi,  to  toil;  Fr.  tracailler.) 
(To  "travel"  was  to  "  toil"  when  there  were  neither  coaches  nor  roads.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative, 
Tin-traversed,  un.truv'.rst,  not  traversed.    (Fr.  now  traversS). 
Un-tried,  -trlde',  not  tried.   (O.E.  un-  with  treg[iari],  to  trouble.) 

"The  horse  tries  hard  to  draw  the  cart,"  i.e.  uses  great  trouble,  to  do  so. 

"I  will  try  to  do  better  in  future,"  i.e.  I  will  use  trouble  to  do  so. 

Un-trimmed,  -trimd',  not  trimmed.    (O.E.  trum[ian],  to  amend.) 
Un-trodden,  un.trod"n  (E.  i.);  untrod',  not  past  over  (v.  tread). 

O.  E.  un-treden,  v.  tred[ari),  past  treed,  past  part,  treden,  tred  a  step. 
Un-troubled,  un.triib'Ud,  not  troubled.     (French  non  trouble.} 
Un-true,  un.trii',  not  true;  untrii'ly.     Untruth',  untruth'ful, 
tintruth'ful-ly,  untruth'ful-ness.   Truth'-less,  -ly,  -ness. 
Old  English  untriwth,  untredwth,  or  untrydwth,  untredwltce  untruly, 
ungetredwe  or  ungetriwe  untrue. 

Un-trust'ed,  not  trusted ;  untrust'y,  untrust'i-ness,  untrust'ful, 
untrust'ful-ly,    -ful-ness;     untrust' worthy,    -wu/.the; 
untrust'worthi-ly,  untrust'worthi-ness. 
Distrust',   suspicion,  want   of  confidence,   to   suspect,    to 
doubt;    distmst'-ed,  distrast'-ing,  distrust'ing-ly,  dis- 
trust'-ful,  distrust'ful-ly,  distrust'ful-ness. 
Mistrust',  mistrust'-ed,  mistrust'-er,  mistmst'-ing. 
O.  E.  untredwsod,  v.  untretfwlsian]  to  deceive,  untre"w[ari]  to  distrust. 
Danish  mistro  mistrust,  v.  mistroe,  mistroist  mistrustful ;  tro  trust. 

Un-truth',  untruth'ful,  &c.     (See  Untrue.) 
Tin-tuned'  (2  syl.),  not  tuned ;  untunable,  -tu' .na.bl,  unmusical ; 
-tu'nably, -tu'nable-ness.    (Lat.  tdnus,  tune ;  Gk.  tonos.) 
Un-tu'tored  (3  syl.),  not  instructed.     (From  Lat.  tutor,  a  tutor.) 
Tin-twine'  (2  syl.),  to  untwist ;  untwined'  (2  syl.),  untwm'-ing. 

Old  English  un-twin[ari],  past  -twinde,  past  part,  twined. 
Un-twist',  to  unwind;  untwist'-ed,  -ing.    (O.E.  ungetwys\an}.) 
("Twist"  should  be  tmis.      The  t  is  abnormal,   the  verb   being 
twjs[an],  and  its  root  twy  two,  to  twine  two  together.) 

TJn-mu'ted,  not  united.     Disunite'  (3  syl.),  to  separate;    dis. 

uni'ted;  disunit-ing,  dis'. ii.nl". ting. 
Latin  unltus,  verb  unlre  (unus,  one) ;  French  dfsunir. 
Tin-used,  iin.uzed',  not  used.    Unusual,  nn.u'.zu.ul,  not  CUP- 
tomary;   unu'sual-ly.     Unuse-ful,  fin.uce' '.ful,  not  u^e- 
1'ul ;  iintise'ful-ly.     Use-less,  fice'.less,  of  no  use;   use'- 
less-ly,  useless-ness.     In-util'ity,  want  of  usefulness. 
Distise,  '(noun)  dis.uce',  (verb)  dis.uze',  to  discontinue  the 

use  of;  disused'  (2  syl.);  disus'-ing,  dis. u'. zing. 
Latin  utor,  usus  to  use,  usualis,  inutttis,  inutllttas. 
Tin-uttered,  un.iit'.trd,  not  uttered;  unut'ter-able,  -nt'terably. 
The  verb  is  formed  from  the  Ang.-Sax.  prep,  utan  or  uton,  without, 
and  means  "to  send  out,"  hence  to  circulate,  and  to  utter  words. 
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Words  with  Tin.  negative  and  privative. 
Dn-valued,  un.vul'.ude,  not  appreciated.     Inval'uable,  Jbly. 

French  non  dvalud;   Latin  v&Ure,  to  be  worth. 
Un-vanquished,  un.van'.kwlslul,  not  conquered.     Invin'cible» 

invin'cible-ness,  invin'cibly,  invincibility. 
Pr.  invaincu,  invincible,  invincibility ;  Lat.  invinrtbtlis,  v.  vin&trc. 
Un -varied,  un.vair'red,  not  varied;  unvary-ing,  un.vair'ri.ing. 
Invariable,  in.vair'ri.aM;  inva'riable-ness,  inva'riably. 
Fr.  invariable;  Latin  vSriabllis,  verb  mlriare,  v&rlus;  Gk.  aitilds. 
Un-varnished,  iin.var'.nisht,  not  varnished.     (Fr.  non  vernisse.) 
Un-veil,  iln.vail',  to  remove   the  veil;    unveiled,  un.vaild'i 

unveil'-ing.     (Fr.  sans  voile  ;  Lat.  veldre,  velum.) 
Un-ventilated,  iin.vSn'.ti.la.ted,  not  ventilated. 

Un-,  with  Latin  ventttdre  (ventus,  wtnd). 

Un-vi'olated,  not  violated.    Inviolate,  in.vi'.o.late;  invi'olate-ly» 
invi'olate-ness.  Inviolable,  in.vi'.o.la.bl;  -vi'olable-ness, 
-vi'olably,  -violabil'ity.  (Lat.  invioldbllis,  invioldtus,  &c.) 
Un-visited,  un.viz'M.ed,  not  visited.     (Lat.  invlsUtilus,  v.  vlso.) 
Un-vitiated,  un.vish'.i.a.ted,  not  vitiated.     (Lat.  invitiatus.) 
Tln-void'-ed,  not  voided.     Devoid'-of,  without,  deprived  of. 

Un-,  with  Fr.  vuide,  void;  Lat.  viduva;  Gk.  idios,  separate,  private, 
tin-wakened,  un.wdke'.'nd  or  un.awakened,  un' .a.wdke" ,'nd> 
not  roused  from  sleep.     (0.  E.  unawcecned  or  unawacod.) 
Old  Eng.  waclfln],  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od;  wcecnliari],  p.  -ede,  p.  p.  -ed. 
Un-walled,  -wawld',  not  walled.     (0.  E.  unwealled  or  unwalled.) 
Un-war-like,  tin.wor'-ttke,  not  warlike.     (Old  Eng.  un-wasr-lic.) 
Un-warned,  un.wornd',  not  warned.     (Old  Eng.  un-warnod.) 
Un-warp,  un.worp',  to  remove  a  bias ;  unwarped,  unworpt',  not 

warped,  not  biassed;  unwarp-ing,.tm.t(?or//.MJ</. 
Formed  from  0.  E.  wearp  a  cast,  whence  v.  weorp[an]  to  cast,  to  warpj 
Un-warrant-ed,  iinMor'run-ted,  not  warranted;  unwarrantable, 
unMor'mn.t&M;  unwar'rantable-ness,  unwarrantably 4 
Un-,  wi  th  Welsh  gwarant  a  warrant,  v.  gwarantu.  (Double  r  a  blunder. ) 
Un-wary,  un.wair'ry,  not  on  the  watch .     Unweary,  un.wee'.ry, 
not  fatigued.     TInwari-ly,  iin-wair'ri.ly,  heedlessly ;  un- 
wari-ness,  un.wair'ri.ness,  heedlessness. 
"  Unwary,"  Old  English  unwdrlte,  unwary  ;  unwetrlice,  unwarily. 
"  Unweary,"  O.  Eng.  uniairig,  unwirignes  or  unwtrines,  v.  ivcri<j[an], 
Un-washed,  iin.wosht',  not  washed.     (0.  E.  un-wcescen  or  un-a-.) 
Un- watched,  iin.ivotcht',  not  watched;  unwatch'-ful,  -fully. 

Old  English  unwcecced,  verb  wceccan;  unwceccea,  un  watchful. 
Un-watered,  iin.wo[r]'.terd,  not  watered.     (Old  Eng.  water.) 

(No  combination  of  letters  will  show  the  pronunciation  of  water,  it  is 
worter  without  the  r,  usually  reproduced  as  wav/'ter.) 
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Words  with  Un-  negative  and  privative, 
Un-wavering,  un.wd'.ver.ing,  not  wavering.    (0.  E.  wafian.) 
Un-weakened,  un.week"nd,  not  weakened.     (0.  E.  unwdcod.) 
Un-weaned,  iin.weend',  not  weaned.     (Old  English  umcened.) 
Un-wear-able,  un.ware' MM,  not  fit  to  wear.     (0.  E.  werian.) 
Un- weary,  iin.wee'.ry,  not  fatigued;  unweari-ly,  un.wee' .ri.ly ; 
unwearied,  un.wee' .red;  unwearied-ness,  -wee' .red.ness ; 
unweari-able,  un.wee'. ri.u.bl ;  unweariably,  -wee'.rLaMy. 
Old  Eng.  unwJrig,  unge-v>Arigod,  unwMgnes,  v.  wdrian  or  wMgan. 
Un-weave,  iin.iocev',  to  undo  what  is  woven.     Tin-woven,  un.- 

wO'vn,  not  woven.     (0.  E.  un-wff[an],  p.  p.  imwcfen.) 
Un-wed',  not  married ;  unwedd'-ed.     (O.  E.  unbeweddod.) 
Un-weed'-ed,  not  weeded;  unweed'y.     (0.  E.  unweodod.) 
Un-weighed,  un.wude',  not  weighed.     (Old  Eng.  ungewegen.) 
Un- welcome,  itn.wcl'.kitm,  not  welcome;  unwelcomed,  fin.wel'.- 

kumd;  unwelcom-ing  (Rule  xix.),  un.wel' .hiim.ing. 
Old  Eng.  un-wilcum[ian],  past  wilcumode,  past  part,  wilcumod. 
TTn-well,  not  in  good  health.     (Old  Eng.  un-wel  or  unwell.) 
Un-wept',  not  wept.     (0.  E.  unwepen,  v.  w6p[ari],  past  weop.) 
Un-whipt',  not  whipt.     (Old  Eng.  un-hwcoped,  v.  hweopan.) 
Un-whole-some,  -hole' .sum,  not  wholesome;  unwhole'some.ly, 

unwhole'some-ness.     (German  unheilsam.) 
TTn-wieldy,  iin.wecl'.dy,  not  wieldy;    unwield'i-ly  (Rule   xi.), 
UDwield'i-ness.     (From  the  0.  E.  v.  weald[an],  to  wield.) 
Un-will'-ing,  not  willing;  unwill'ing-ly,  unwill'ing-ness. 

Old  English  unrjcwttlc,  untcillcs,  unwillende,  unwillum,  &c. 
Tin-wind',  to  loosen  or  untwist  what  has  been  wound;    un- 

wlnd'-ing,  unwound'  (not  un-ivoond',  a  vulgarism). 
Old  English  unwind[an],  past  untednd,  past  part,  unwunden. 
(The  Anglo-Saxon  &  had  the  sound  of  ou  in  "  house,"  not  oo.) 
Un-winsome,  iin.wiri .sum,  not  engaging.     (0.  E.  unwinsum.) 
Tin- wise,  un.wlze',  not  wise;  utiwise'-ly;  unwisdom,  •w'iz'.difm. 

Old  Eng.  umvis,  unwislice,  unwlsnes,  unwisdom,  or  utif/cwls,  &c. 
Un-withered,  iin.with'.rd,  not  withered ;  unwith'er-ing. 
Old  English  ungewitherod,  ungeuritlierend-e,  verb  ivit]ter[ian]. 
tin-witnessed,  tin.wlt'.nest,  not  witnessed.     (0.  E.  witnes.) 
Un-wit'ting-ly,  not  intentionally.     (Old  Engh'sh  umoitcnde.) 
Un-wlt'ty,  not  witty ;  unwit'ti-ly.    (0.  E .  ungewitfull  or  -gewitt.) 
TJn-wom'an-ly,  not  in  character  with  a  woman ;  -wom'anly-ness, 

unwoman-like.     (O.  E.  wiman,  wimman,  or  wuman.) 
(We  have  no  vowel  or  combination  of  letters  to  express  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "woman."      It  is  neither  woom-an, 
•c»)-inan,  wow-man,  nor  wwm-an,  and  we  have  no  other  word  of  a 
corresponding  sound.     It  lies  between  woo-man  and  wo-m<tn.) 
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Words  with  Tin-  negative  and  privative. 

Uu-wont'-ed,  not  accustomed,  unusual ;  unwont'ed-ly,  un- 
wont'ed-ness.  (0.  E.  un-,  with  wuna  or  gewuna,  custom.) 

(The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  very  unsettled.  Milton  makes 
wont  to  rhyme  with  hunt,  some  pronounce  the  word  wont  like/ont, 
and  others  wont  like  don't,  to  distinguish  it  from  want,  "  need.") 

Un-wood'ed,  not  wooded;  unwood'y.     (Old  Eng.  unwudulic.) 

Un-wooed,  ~woo'd',  not  courted ;  unwoo'-ing.    (O.  'E.unawtigod.') 

("Wood"  rhymes  with  good,  ittood,  hood;    "wooed"  with  foo'ij, 

moo'd,  roo'd.     All  double  vowels,  except  -ue,  are  retained  befova 

-ing,  but  die,  lie,  tie,  vie  (not  hie)  change  -ie  into  -y:  as  dy-intj,  &c.) 

TIn-world-ly,  un.wnrld'.ly,  not  worldly;  unworldli-ness,  un- 
world'y.  (Old  English  woruld,  weorold,  or  world.) 

Tin-worshipped,  iin.wur'.sJiipt,  not  adored.     (0.  E.  wyrthe-scipe.) 

(The  double  p  in  this  word  is  a  needless  violation  of  Rule  iii.     The 

accent  is  on  the  war'-,  and  not  on  the  final  syl.     AVo  spell  gossiiml, 

scalloped,  developed,  galloped,  &c.,  with  one  -p,  and  "worship"  is 

not  a  compound  of  ship,  as  out-step  is  a  compound  of  "step.") 

TJn-\forihy,un.wur'.thy,  not  worthy;  unwor'thi-ness,  -wor'thi-ly. 

Old  English  unwcorthllc,  univurlhlice,  uniccorthncs  or  unwurthnes. 
Tin-wound,  un.wownd  (to  rhyme  with  ground,  found),  untwisted. 

Old  Eng.  unwunded,  verb  vrind[an],  past  wand,  past  part,  w&ndcn. 
Un-wound-ed,  un.woon'.ded  (not  un.woicn' .ded),  not  injured. 
InvuTnerable,  not  capable  of  being  wounded;   invul'ner- 

able-ness,  invul'nerably.     (Old  English  vnwiindod.) 
(Custom  has  ruled  that  wound  (twisted)  and  wound  (an  injury)  shall 
not  be  pronounced  alike,  the  former  is  wdwnd  and  the  latter  voond. 
Without  doubt  both  were  originally  pronounced  alike  (leOtcndl. 

Tin-wrap,  un.rup',  to  unfold;  unwrapped,  un.rapt';  -wrapp'-ing, 

Rule  iii.     (Friesland  wrappe,  to  wrap.) 
Un.wreatho,   iin.reethe',   to  untwist  a  wreath ;    unwreathed, 

un.reethed";  unwreath'-ing.     (O.  E.  wrceth,  a  wreath.) 
Tin-wrench,  iin.rensh',  to  wrench  apart ;  unwrenched,  -renslit', 

loosed  by  a  strong  twist.     (Germ,  vcrrenlcen,  to  wrench.) 
Tin-wrinkled,  un.rln'Md,  not  wrinkled.     (0.  E.  unwrinclede.) 
Un-written,  un.nt"n,  not  written.     (0.  E.  ur.wrUen  or  -gewriten.) 
Un-wrought,  un.rawt',  not  wrought.     (Old  English  unworht.) 
The  verb  is  wyrc[ari],  p.  worhte,  p.  p.  ge-worht,  corrupted  into  wroht. 

The  interpolated  g  is  a  great  error,  as  "  g"  before  "  th"  ought  to  bo 

restricted  to  abstract  nouns  from  adj.  ending  in  g,  as  "long,"  length. 

Tin-wrung,  un.rung,  not  wrung.     (Old  English  unwrungen.) 
Un-yield-ed,  un.ycel'.ded,  not  surrendered;   unyield-ing,  fin.. 

yeel'.ding.     (Old  Eng.  gield\a,ri\,  p.  geald,  p.  p.  golden.) 
Un-yoke'  (2  syl.),  to  remove  a  yoke;  unyoked'  (2  syl.),  -ing. 

O.  Eng.  v,niw[ian],  p.  uniucede,  p.p.  uniuced,  iuc  a  yoke ;  Lat.  jiiyuin. 
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Vacant,  va'.kant.    Emp'ty.    Void  (1  syl.) 

Vacant,  unoccupied,  as  a  vacant  seat  in  a  theatre. 
Empty,  having  nothing  in  it,  as  an  empty  box. 
Void,  destitute,  as  void  of  offence,  void  of  amusements. 
Va'cant-ly;  vacancy,  va'.kan.sy.    Vacate,  va.kate,  to  leave 
unoccupied;  vacat'-ed,  vacat'.ing;   vacation,  vd.kay'.. 
shun,  non-term  time,  school  holiday-time. 
Latin  vdcans  genitive  vacantis,  v&cdtio  ;  vdcdre,  to  be  at  leisure. 
Vaccinate,  vak'.sl.ndte,  to  insert  vaccine  matter  in  the  arm ; 
vaccinat-ed,  vak'.si.nd.ted;  vac'cinat-ing,  vac'cinat-or ; 
vaccination,  •st,nay'\slmn;  vaccine  [matter],  vak.seen'. 
Latin  vacclnus,  vacca  a  cow ;  Hebrew  B[a\K\a]R. 

Vacillate,   vus'.iLlate,   to    waver;    vacillat-ed,  vus'M.lfl".ted; 
vacillat-ing,  vus'.il.la.ting ;  vacillating-ly,  vac'illat-or ; 
vacillation,  vas'M,lay".shun;  vacillant,  vae'.U.lant. 
Latin  vaeillans,  genitive  -antis,  vucilldtio,  vticilldtor,  vucilldre. 
Vacuum,  plu.  vacua,  vuk'ku.iim,  plu.  vuk'ku.ah,  a  space  from 
which  even  air  has  been  driven  out;  in  vacuo,  -vttk'ku.o. 
Vacuist,  vak'ku.iStt,  one  who  thinks  a  perfect  vacuum  to  be 
possible.    Vacuity,  va.Uu'.i.ty.     (Latin  vacuus.) 

Vade-mecum,  va'.de  ml'. Mm,  a  manual  for  notes  and  references. 

Latin  vdde  mecum,  go  with  me;  verb  vado,  to  go. 
Vagabond,  vag'.a.bond,  a  vagrant;  vag'abond-age,  the  unsettled 
state  of  a  vagabond ;  vagabondism,  vag'.u.bond.dlzm. 

Latin  v&gabundus,  v&gdri  to  wander  about ;  French  vagabond. 
Vagary,  plu.  vagaries,  va.gair'tiz,  a  whim.     (Latin  vagari.) 
Va'grant,  a  vagabond ;  va'grant-ly ;  vagrancy,  va'.gran.sy. 

A  blunder  for  v&gant,  v&gdri  incorrectly  formed  into  v&g'r-ant. 
Vague,  vaig',  indefinite ;  vague-ly,  vaig'.ly  ;  vague-ness. 

French  rague;  Latin  vfigus,  sententia  vaga  a  vague  opinion. 
Vail,  Vale,  Veil  (all  vale).    Veal,  vecl,  the  flesh  of  slain  calves. 

Vail,  a  fee  given  to  a  servant,  a  servant's  perquisite. 

Vale,  a  valley.     Veil,  a  thin  loose  covering  for  the  face. 

"Vail,"  same  as  avail,  profit.    Fr.  valoir,  to  be  worth  ;  Lat.  valere. 

" Vale',"  Fr.  val,  Lat.  vallis.     "Veil,"  Lat,  velum;  Fr.  voile. 

Vain,  Vane,  Vein  fall  vain). 

Vain,  conceited,  ineffectual;  vain'-ly;  in  vain,  to  no  pur- 
pose;  vain-glo'ry,  self-conceit;  vain-glo'rious. 
Vanity,  plu.  vanities,  van'.i.tiz,  silly  conceit. 
Vane,  a  weathercock.     Vein,  a  blood-vessel. 
"Vain,"  Fr.  vain,  en  vain,  vaine  gloire,  vanlU ;  Lat.  vdnttas,  vdnus,. 
"Vane,"  Old  Eng.  fana,  a  flag.    "  Vein,"  Fr.  veine,  Lat.  vena. 
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Vair,  a  fur  grey  and  white  as  that  of  the  squirrel  in  northern 
countries  (it  was  once  used  for  the  robes  of  civic  mngis- 
trates),  in  Heraldry  a  series  of  small  shields  placed  close 
together  alternately  blue  and  white;  vair'y,  charged  with 
vair ;   vairy  proper,  argent  and  azure ;  fairy  composed, 
when  other  colours  are  employed.    (Fr.  vair,  Lat.  varius.) 
Valance,  val'.ance,  a  piece  of  drapery  for  a  bed  or  curtain,  to 
furnish  with  a  valance ;  valanced,  val'.ancd;  val'anc-ing. 
A  corruption  of  velance,  Latin  velans,  v.  veltlre  to  veil  or  curtain 
("  Valance,"  if  derived  from  Valencia,  is  a  gross  blunder.) 
Vale  (1  syl.)    Val'ley.     Dale.     Dell.     (Vale,  Veil.     See  Vail.) 
Vale,  a  peaceful  secluded  valley,  as  the  vale  of  life 
Valley,  a  pass  between  steeps  of  a  wilder  and  more  majestic 

character,  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Dale,  a  short  deep  valley. 

Dell,  a  modified  dale,  as  vale  is  a  modified  valley. 
"Vale,"  Fr  vol.     "Valley,"  Fr.  vallie;  Lat.  vallis,  v.  valldre  to  en- 
trench    "Dale,"  Old  Eng.  ddl;  Danish  dal,  verb  dale  to  sink. 
Valediction,  val' .e.dik"  .shun,  a  bidding  farewell ;  val'edictory. 

Latin  valedlco  supine  valedictum,  to  say  farewell. 
Valenciennes,  va.lahn'.se.en  (not  vtil'.en.seen"),  as  Valenciennes 

lace,  lace  made  at  Valenciennes,  in  France. 
Valentine,  vul' .en.tine,  a  token  sent  to  a  young  friend  on  St. 

Valentine's  eve  or  day,  Feb.  14th.     (Fr.  valentine.} 
(Probably  St.  Valentine  is  an  hypothetical  saint  formed  from  the  Fr. 
word  galantin  (a  dangler,  a  lover).    If,  however,  the  name  is  a  real 
name,  without  doubt  his  speciality  is  due  to  the  word  referred  to. ) 
Valentinite,  va.len'.ti.nlte,  a  white  oxide  of  antimony. 
So  named  from  Basil  Valentine,    (-ite  denotes  a  mineral.) 
Valerian,  va.lee'.ri.an.  a  garden  plant ;  Valeria'na. 

Said  to  be  named  after  Vale'rius,  a  physician  ;  but  others  think  the 
word  is  from  the  Latin  valere,  "to  be  well,"  and  that  it  is  so  named 
from  its  great  medicinal  virtues.  Dr.  Turner  says  :  [Valerian] 
"hath  beene  had  in  such  veneration,  that  no  brothes,  pottage,  or 
physical  meates  are  worth  anything  if  this  be  not  at  one  end. " 
Valet,  val'. la  (Shakespeare  has  varlet,  var'.let,  not  now  in  use), 

a  gentleman's  personal  servant.     (French  valet.) 
Valetudinarian,   val'.e.tu'.di.nair"n.un,    one   of  confirmed  ill- 
health,  sickly.    (Lat.  vdletudinarius,  valetudo  ill-health.) 
Valhalla,  val.hal' .lah,  the  palace  of  immortality. 

Icelandic  valholl,  hall  of  the  slain  (Scandinavian  mythology). 
Valiant,  vul'.yant,  brave.   (Fr.  vaillant;  Lat.  valeo,  to  be  strong.) 
(When  the  word  vaillant  was  introduced'  in  the  epitaph  of  Turenne» 
it  was  objected  to  as  out  of  date.     Certainly  it  is  so  badly  formed 
from  the  Latin  vdlens  gen.  valentis  that  it  deserves  to  be  so.) 
Valid,  veil'. id,  sound,  not  obsolete;  val'id-ly;  validity,  -i.ty. 
Latin  mllldus,  validttas;  French  vaUde,  validity. 
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Valise,  vci.leece,  a  small  leather  travelling-case  easily  carried  in 
the  hand  or  as  a  knapsack.  (French  valise.) 

Valley,  pin.  valleys  (Eule  xiii.),  a  low  tract  of  land  between 
hills  or  mountains.  (Fr.  vallee,  Lat.  vallis.  See  Vale.) 

Valo'rem,  as  ad  valo'rem,  a  sliding  scale  of  duty  on  excisablo 

goods  regulated  according  to  their  selling-price. 
Thus  tea  at  8s.  a  Ib.  would  pay  more  than  tea  at  4s.  a  lb.,  &c. 

Valour,  vul"r,  bravery ;  valorous,  val'.o.rus ;  val'orous-ly ; 
valiant,  vul'.yant;  val'iant-ly.  (Fr  valeur,  vaillant.) 

Value,  vul'.u,  worth,  to  estimate;  valued,  val'.ude;  val'u-ing 
(verbs  in  -ue  drop  the  -e  before  affixes  beginning  with  a 
vowel) ;  val'u-able,  val'uable-ness,  val'uably;  value-less, 
vul'.u.less ;  valuation,  -a". shun;  val'u-er  or  val'uator. 
French  ^valuer,  Evaluation;  Latin  valor  price,  v.  vftleo  to  be  worth. 

Valve  (1  syl.),  a  lid  in  machinery.     Valvate,  vul.vute  (in  Bot.) ; 

valved  (1  syl.),  furnished  with  a  valve ;  vaTvular. 
Safe'ty  valve,  a  valve  in  a  steam-engine  to  let  off  steam 
when  its  pressure  is  too  great.    (Lat.  valves,  folding  doors  ) 

Vamp,  the  upper  leather  of  a  shoe.     To  vamp  up,  to  concoct. 

A  corruption  of  the  Fr.  a/oant  or  devant  [de  botte],  devant  de  sonlier. 
Vampire,  vam'.pire,  a  South  American  bat,  a  blood-sucker,  an 
extortioner,  a  demon  supposed  to  suck  human   blood; 
vampirism,  vam'.pir.izm,  extortion,  plagiarism. 
Fr.  vampire;  Germ,  vampyr;  Dan.  vampire  or  flaggermuui. 
Van,  the  front  of  an  army.    Bear,  the  back  of  an  army. 
Van-guard,  troops  which  march  in  advance  of  an  army. 
Rear-guard,  troops  which  march  behind  the  main  army. 
Van-courier,  van-coo' .ri.er,  one  of  the  light-armed  soldiers 

sent  in  advance  of  an  army  to  see  that  the  road  is  clear. 
Van'-foss,  the  outer  ditch  of  a  rampart. 
Van,  a  light  covered  cart  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  a 
light  covered  cart  used  as  a  movable  dwelling. 

"Van"  (of  an  army),  French  avant,  avant-garde,  avant-coureur. 
"Van"  (a  covered  cart),  Dan.  vaaning  a  dwelling,  vaaning-hiius. 
"  Hear"  (of  an  army),  French  arrtire,  arri&re-garde. 

Vandal,  vXn'.dal,  one  of  the  Vandali  of  Northern  Germany,  one 
of  barbarous  taste,  one  who  destroys  or  mutilates  works 
of  art;  vandal'ic;  van'dal-ism,  an  outrage  against  the 
usages  of  society  or  of  good  taste. 

Vandyke,  van.dike',  a  collar  scolloped  according  to  those  intro- 
duced in  the  portraits  of  Charles  I-  by  Vandyke;  to 
scollop  after  the  manner  of  these  collars ;  vandyked' 
(2  syl.);  vandyk-ing,  viin.dl',king. 
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Vane,  Vain,  Vein  (all  vain).  Van,  a  light  covered  cart.  (See  Van.) 
Vane,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  made  to  move  freely  on  a  staff 

to  shew  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  Aveather-cock. 
Vain,  useless,  ineffectual,  conceited.     (French  vain ) 
Vein,  a  blood-vessel.     (French  veine,  Lat.  vena.) 
"  Vane,"  Old  Eng.  fana,  a  flag ;  Germ,  fahne;  Lat.  pannus,  a  rag. 
Vanilla,  va.nil' .lali,  the  pods  or  fruit  of  a  South  American  plant. 
Vanish,  vun'.ish,  to  disappear  imperceptibly;  vanished  (2  syl.). 
van'ish-ing.     Vanishing-point,  the  point  at  which   all 
the  lines  of  a  drawing  in  the  same  plane  converge. 
Latin  vanesco,  to  vanish  (-sc-  inceptive,  meaning  "more  and  more"). 
Vanity,  plu.  vanities,  van'Ji.iiz.     (See.  Vain.) 
Vanquish,  vun'.kivish,  to  conquer;  vanquished  (2  syl.),  van'- 

quish-ing,  van'quish-er,  vanquish.able. 
French  vaincre,  vainqueur  ;  Latin  vincfre,  to  conquer. 
Van'tage  (2  syl.)    Van'tage-ground,  a  position  which  gives  the 

holder  an  advantage  over  others.     (French  avantage.) 
Vapid,  vap'.id,  flat,  insipid,  spiritless;   vap'id-ly,  vap'id-ness; 

vapidity,  va.pld'.i.ty,     (Latin  vapiditas,  viipidus.) 
Vapour,  va'.por,  the  gas  into  which  liquids  and  many  solids 
may  be  converted  by  heat.      The  vapours,  meagrims; 
va'pour-er,  one  who  prates  tediously  about  his  own  merits; 
va'pour.ing ;  va'pour-isb,  inclined  to  "  the  vapours." 
Vapour-ous,  vd'.po.rm;  va'pour-bath ;  va'poury,  -ry. 

(The  following  omit  the  "u"  of  "vapour.") 
Vaporise,  vd'.po.rize,  to  convert  to  vapour;  va'porised  (3 

syl.),  va'poris-ing.    Vaporisation,  va'.po.n.zay".shun. 
French  vapeur,  vaporisation,  vaporiser,   vapoureux;    Latin  vHpor, 

vapordsu.s.    (One  of  the  19  words  in  "-our."    See  p.  769.) 
Variable,  vair'n.d.bl ;  variable-ness,  variably.     (See  Vary.) 
Varicose,  var'.rl.lwse.    Verrucose,  ver'ru.kuse,  warty. 

Varicose  veins,  ...vains,  veins  in  a  chronic  state  of  dilata- 
tion, veins  swollen  with  dark-coloured  blood. 
"Varicose,"  Lat.  varix  gen.  varlcis,  a  vein  swollen  with  black  blood  ; 

Fr.  variqueux.     "Verrucose,"  Lat.  verrucosus,  full  of  warts. 
Variegate,   vair'n.e.yate,  to  diversify  with   different  colours; 

variegat-ed,  tair'ri.e.gd".ted;  variegat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Variegation,  vair'ri*e.gay".shun  ;  variegat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 
Lat.  varifgdtus,  v.  varifydre,  vdrfus;  Gk.  ardlSs,  changeful  of  hue. 
Variety,  plu.  varieties,  va.ri'.e.tiz.     Diversity,  di.ver'.st.ty. 
Variety,  change  in  the  same  thing  or  sort  of  things. 
Diversity,  change  from  one  thing  to  something  different. 
We  speak  of  the  variety  of  the  seasons,  the  variety  of  flowers  or 
colours  in  a  garden,  the  variety  of  articles  in  a  collection.    But 
we  say  a  diversity  of  opinions,  a  <1irt:rsUij  of  amusements. 
Latin  varittas,  diversltas.     (See  Vary.) 
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Variola,  va.ri'.o.lah  (not  va.ri.d'.lah),  small-pox;  vari'olar,  per- 
taining to  small-pox.  Variolite,  va.ri'.o.lite,  the  small- 
pox stone  (-ite,  a  fossil  or  mineral,  Gk.  lithos,  the  "1" 
being  absorbed) ;  vari'olit' ic,  adj.  of  variolite.  Varioloid, 
va.ri'.o-loid,  a  disease  resembling  small-pox  (-old,  Gk. 
eidos,  like);  variolus,  va.rl'.o.lus  (not  va.ri.o' .lus)  adj. 
Latin  varWlce,  small-pox ;  French  variole,  variolite,  varioloide. 

Var'let,  a  scoundrel;  var'letry,  the  mob,  the  rabble.   (Fr.  valet.) 

Yar'nish,  a  liquid  to  give  a  glossy  surface,  to  cover  with  varnish; 
var'nisb.ed  (2  syl.),  var'nish-ing,  var'nish-er. 

French  vernis,  vernisser,  vernisseur;  Low  Latin  vemix. 
Vary,  vair'ry,  to  diversify;  varies,  vair'riz;  varied,  vair'red; 
va'ried-ly;  vary-ing,  vair'ry .iny ;  va'rying-ly;  variable, 
vair'ri.a.bl;  va'riable-ness,  va'riably. 

Variables  (plu.),  vair'n.u.blz,  the  zone  of  calms  formed  by 
the  trade- winds  each  side  of  the  equator.  Variability. 

Variance,  vair'ri.iinse,  difference.    At  variance,  at  enmity. 

Variation,  vair'ri.a" .shun.    Variation  of  the  compass. 

Variety,  plu.  varieties,  va.rl'.e.tiz,  an  intermixture  of  dif- 
ferent things  of  the  same  general  character  (see  above, 
Variety),  in  Science  a  subordinate  division  of  a  species. 

Various,  vair'ri.us,  diverse;  various-ly. 

Fr.  varier,  variable,  variability,  variation,  varicte";  Lat.  v&riabtlis, 
viirians  gen.  -antis,  variantia,  variatio,  v&riftM,  vdridre,  varius; 
Gk.  ai6Us,  of  different  hues. 

Vascnlar,  vas'.ku.lar,  consisting  of  vessels,  containing  vessels. 
Vascularity,  vas'.hu.lar".ri.ty.  Vas'cular  sys'tem,  ...tissue. 
Lat.  vascAlarius ;  Fr.  vasculaire  (Lat.  vas  gen.  vdsis,  a  vessel). 
Vase,  vawz  (not  vaze  nor  vahz),   an  ornamental  vessel  made 
of  china,  &c. ;     vase-shaped,   vawz'-shapt ;     vasiform, 
vu'.zi.form.     (Latin  vas  genitive  vasis ;   French  vase.) 
Vassal,  vus'.sl,  one  holding  land  under  a  feudal  lord,  a  bonds- 
man; vas'sal-age,  the  condition  of  a  vassal;  vas'sal-ry, 
the  whole  bodj'  of  vassals,  vassals  collectively  considered. 
Germ,  vasall;  Fr.  vassal,  vasselaye;  Low  Latin  vassalus,  vasseleria. 
Vast  (to  rhyme  with  fast,  blast,  not  with  hast,  bombast),  of  great 

extent;  vastly,  -ness,  vast'y.     (Fr.  vastg,  Lat.  vastus.) 
-ast  has  four  distinct  sounds:  "a"  as  in  father,  "a"  as  in  fdn,  "a" 
as  in  stomach,  and  "a"  as  in  warm. 

1.  (1st  (father) :  ayhast,  blast,  cast,  fast,  last,  mast,  past,  vast. 

2.  ast  (fan) :  bqmpast,  contrast,  enthusiast,  hast,  scholiast. 

3.  ast  (stomach) :  ballast,  mainmast  (almost  =  ust). 

4.  ast  (warm) :  wast  (=  wast). 

Vat,  a  large  vessel  for  holding  liquids:   as  a  brewer's  vat,  a 
tanner 's  vat.    (Old  Eng./cet;  Lat.  vas;  Dutch  vat.) 
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Vatican,  vat'i.kun,  the  Pope's  palace  in  Eome, hence  "from  tlie 
Pope":  as  thunders  from  the  Vatican  (papal  anathemas). 
The  "Vatican"  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  hill. 
Vaudeville,  vode'.vil  (not  vo'.de.veel),  a  dramatic  piece  inter- 
mingled  with  satirical  and  comic  songs ;   vaudevillist, 
vode'.vll.ist.     (French  vaudeville,  vaudevilliste.) 
A  corruption  of  Val  de  Vire,  in  Old  Fr.  Vau  de  Vire,  the  native 

valley  of  Oliver  Bassclin,  who  invented  the  vaudeville. 
Vault,   a  cellar,  a  repository  of  the  dead,  an  arch,  to  leap ; 
vault'-ed,  vault'-ing,  vault'-er.     Volt,  a  movement  in 
fence.     (French  volte.) 

"  Vault  "(a  cellar,  &c.),  Fr.  voulte  now  votite ;  Ital.volta;  Lat.  volutus. 

"  Vault"  (to  leap),  Fr.  wltiger;  Ital.  wltare;  Lat.  volvo  sup.  volutum. 

Vaunt,  to  boast;  vaunt'-ed,  vaunt'-ing,  vaunt'ing-ly,  vaunt'-er. 

The  pronunciation  of  this  word  and  five  others  spelt  in  a  similar  way 

is  not  fixed.     Some  make  all  the  words  rhyme  with  aunt,  avavnt, 

jaunt,  but  others  prefer  the  o  sound,  as  in  cause,  pause.     The 

doubtful  words  are  daunt,  flaunt,  gaunt,  haunt,  taunt,  vaunt. 

Vavasor,  vav'.a.sor,  a  mesne-lord  or  mediate  vassal:   that  is, 
one  who  holds  lauds  of  an  immediate  or  crown  vassal. 

Suppose  Duke  A  holds  land  "immediately"  for  military  service  to 
the  crown,  and  lets  off  a  part  to  B  for  similar  service  to  himself, 
then  B  is  a  vavasor  or  country  squire,  but  not  a  peer. 

The  Germans  call  a  vavasor  an  Aftcrlehensherr,  i.e.  a  sub-holder  or 
under-tenant.      Low  Latin  vavasor,  vavasm~ia  the  holding  of  a 
vavasor ;  French  vavasseur,  vavasde  an  arriCre-flef. 
Veal,  vcel,  the  flesh  of  a  slain  calf. 

French  vdel,  now  veau;  Spanish  vitela;  Latin  vitulus. 
Veda,  vee'.dah,  one  of  the  four  books  said  to  have  been  revealed 
by  Brahma.     The  vedas  consist  chiefly  of  prayers,  pre- 
cepts, and  parables.  (Sansk.  veda  knowledge,  vid  to  know.) 

The  four  vedas  are  (1)  The  Rig  veda  ;  (2)  The  Yajar  veda;  (3)  The 

Sanaa  veda ;  and  (4)  The  Atharva  veda. 
Vedette,  vS.det',  an  outpost,  a  sentry  stationed  at  an  outpost. 

French  vedette;  Italian  vedetta,  vedere  to  see  ;  Latin  videre. 
Veer,  to  shift  as  the  wind ;  veered  (1  syl.),  veer'-ing,  -ing-ly. 

French  Direr;  Italian  virare;  Latin  variare,  to  vary. 
Vegetable,  vedg'.e.ta.bl,  an  esculent  plant,  a  plant  of  any  kind. 

The  Vegetable  kingdom,  the  second  of  natural  objects. 

The  1st  is  the  Animal  Kingdom,  which  includes  all  organised  bodies 
which  live,  grow,  feel,  and  have  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  2nd,  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  includes  all  organised  bodies  which 
live  and  grow,  but  have  no  power  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  3rd  is  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  which  includes  all  inorganic  bodies. 

Vegetate,  vedg'.e.tate,  to  live  like  a  vegetable ;  veg'etat-ed ; 
vegetat-ing,  vedg'.e.ta.ting.  Vegetative,  vedg'.e.ta.tlv. 

Vegetation,  vedg' '.e.tay" '.shun.  Vegetarian,  -e.tair"fi.un  ; 
vegeta'rian-ism,  -izm.  Vegetal,  vedg'.e.tal,  adj. 

Vegeto-,  vedg'.e.to-,  the  prefix,  as  veg'eto-al'kali,  -animal,  &c. 

French  vtgitable,  veg&ier,  vegetation,  vegttatif,  vigital ;  Latin 
vfge'tdbllis,  vfgetdtlo,  vfyttilre  (vfyere,  vtges  fresh). 
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Vehement,  ve'.lie.ment  (not  ve.hce'.ment),  impulsive,  eager,  driv- 
ing; ve'hement-ly ;  vehemence,  -mense ;  ve'hemency. 
Lat.  veligmens  gen.  -mentis,  veTigmentia  (velior,  to  be  carried  forward). 
Vehicle,  ve'.i.kl,  a  carnage  of  any  sort,  a  medium,  a  substance 
in  which  medicine  is  mixed ;  vehicular,  ve.hik'ku.lar,  adj. 
Latin  veWlculum,  vZMcularis  (veTio,  to  carry). 
Veil,  Vale  (both  vale).    Veal,  reel,  the  flesh  of  a  slain  calf. 

Veil,  a  thin  transparent  mantle  worn  by  women  over  Iho 
face,  to  conceal  with  a  veil;  veiled,  vuled;  veil-ing,  vu'.ling. 
Vale,  a  valley.     (French  val,  Latin  vallis.) 

"Veil,"  French  voile;   Latin  velum,  verb  veldre  (a  vellerilus,  quod 
ex  lana  flat,  Varro).     "  Veal,"  French  vdel,  now  teem. 

Vein,  Vane,  Vain  (all  vain).    Van,  a  light  covered  cart. 

Vein,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  animal  body  which  convey 
the  blood  back  to  the  heart:  (in  Geol.)  a  fissure  traversed 
by  mineral  or  metallic  matter:  as  copper,  coal,  &c.;  to 
give  the  appearance  of  veins  by  paint,  &c.;  veined,  vaind; 
vein-ing,  vaf.ning ;  vein-less,  vain'— less ;  vein-y,  ra'-ny. 
Venous,  vc'.niis,  pertaining  to  the  veins,  as  venous  system. 
"Vein,"  Latin  vena;  Fr.  veine.     "Vain,"  Fr.  vain,  Latin  vowus. 
Vellum,  vel'.lum,  a  kind  of  pnrchment  prepared  from  the  skins 

of  lambs,  cnlves,  kids,  &c. ;  vellumy,  vel'.liim.y. 
Fr.  ve"lin,  from  the  Latin  vltulllnus,  vlttilus  a  calf  ;  Span,  vitela. 
Velocipede,  ve.l/>s'.1.peed,  a  dandy-horse  now  quite  superseded 
by  the  bi'cycle.     (Lat.  velox  gen.  velocis,  pes  gen.  pedis.) 

Velocity,  phi.  velocities,  ve.los'.i.tiz,  rate  of  motion,  rapidity; 
but  Villosity,  vil.loj'.i.ty,  hairiness  of  plants,  &c. 

"Velocity,"  Latin  ivlocitaa,  velox  gen.  velocis  swift ;   Fr.  vilociU. 
"Villosity,"  French  villotite' ;  Latin  villus,  nap,  shag. 

Vel'vet,    a  fabric  with  a  soft  pile   on   cne   side ;    vel'vet-y, 
vel' vet-ing.    Velveteen,  vel'.ve.teen",  an  imitation  velvet. 
Italian  velluto;  French  ve lours;  Latin  vellus,  a  fleece  of  wool. 
Venal,  ve'.nul.    Mercenary,  mer'.se.nu.ry.    (See  Venial.) 

Venal,  open  to  a  bribe,  willing  to  sell  one's  independence 

for  money ;  ve'nal-ly ;  venality,  ve.nul'.i.ty. 
Mercenary,  fond  of  money,  doing  no  service  without  pay- 
ment; mercenari.ly,  mer'.se.nerry.ly. 

A  mercenary  man  expects  to  be  paid  for  what  he  does,  but  is  not 

necessarily  venal.    He  may  be  the  very  opposite. 
"Venal,"  Lat.  venalis,  vSndiUas.    "Mercenary,"  Lat.  merceniirius. 

Venary,  vee'.na.ry,  sports  of  the  chase.     ( Venery  is  quite  wrong.) 
Latin  vendri,  to  hunt,  whence  renator,  vendtorin^.     The  Fr.  vfnei-le 
should  mean  "licentiousness,"  from  Latin  venerfus  (Venus). 

Vend,  to  sell;  vend'.ed,  vend'-ing;  vend'-er,  one  who  sells. 
Vend'-or  (in  Law),  the  person  who  sells  j 
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Vendee'  (in  Law),  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sold. 
Vend'-ible,  vendible-ness,  vend'ibly,  vendibil'ity. 
Latin  vendire  to  sell,  vendtbllis;  French  vendre,  vendable(\ !). 
Veneer,  ve.neer',  a  thin   outside  coat  of  handsome  wood  laid 
over  an  inferior  kind,  to  veneer;    veneered'  (2  syl.)» 
veneer'-ing.     (German /urmer,  furnieren,  to  inlay.) 
Venerate,  ven'.e.rate,  to  reverence ;  ven'erat-ed  (Rale  xxxvi.), 
ven'erat-ing  (Rule  xix.)     Veneration,  ven'.e. ray". shun  ; 
venerable,  ven'.c.ru.bl;  ven'erable-ness,  ven'erably. 
Latin  v&i&rat'io,  v&ngratus,  vSngrari ;  French  vdiiAration. 
Venereal,  ve.nee'.rc.al,  aphroditial;  venery,  vce'.ne.ry. 

Latin  venerSiis  (Venus  or  AphrodiU,  goddess  of  love). 
Venesection,  ve'.ne.sek".shtin,  phlebotomy.     (Lat.  vence-scctio.) 
Venetian,  ve.nce'-slic'an,  a  native  of  Venice,  adj.  of  Venice ; 
venetian-blind,  a  window-blind  made  of  thin  splints  of 
wood  moved   by   a   cord.     Venetian  window,  a   mnin- 
window  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side;  venetian-talc, 
ste'atite  (3  syl.)  used  for  pastels. 

Vengeance,  vcn'.ajance,  revenge;    venge'-ful  (2  syl.),  venge'- 
ful-ly.     To  do  a  tlu'ng  with  a  vengeance,  to  do  it  with 
vehemence.     (French  vengeance,  Latin  vindicare.) 
Venial,  vee'.rii.al.    Venal,  vcc'.nal. 

Venial,  pardonable,   hence    trifling.      Venal,    mercenary; 
ve'nial-ly,  ve'nial-ness.      Venial-sin,  a  sin  which  does 
not  "quench  the  spirit";    mortal  sin,  sin  which  does 
"  quench  the  spirit";  ve'nal-ly,  mercenarily ;  venal'ity. 
"Venial,"  Latin  v£nialis  (vdnla,  pardon);  French  viniel  (wrong). 
"  Venal,"  Latin  vendlis  (vendo,  to  sell) ;   French  venal. 

Venison,  ren'.i  zn,  the  flesh  of  deer.     (Fr.  venaison,  Lat.  venutio.) 
Venite  exultemus,  ve.nl'.te  ex' .fd.tee" .mus  (not  ve'.rii.le  ex.ul'.~ 

te.mus),  "  0  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord." 
Venom,  venf.om,  poison;  venomous,  ven'.om.iis,  ndj.;  ven'om- 

ous-ly,  ven'omous-neES.     (Welsh  gwcmnjn.) 
Venous,  ve'.nus,  pertaining  to  the  veins.   Ve'nus,  goddess  of  love. 
Venous  system,  the  vein  system  of  an  animal  body. 
Vein,  vain,  a  blood-vessel ;  vein'-y,  vein'-less. 
Latin  venosus,  vena;   French  veineux,  veine. 

Vent,  a  smnll  aperture  through  which  air  can  pass.  To  give 
vent  to,  to  suffer  to  escape,  to  indulge.  Ventail,  vent'. ale, 
the  visor  of  a  helmet.  Vent'-hole,  a  small  aperture  to 
let  out  air,  the  touch-hole  of  a  gun.  Vent'-peg,  the  peg 
or  spile  for  stopping  the  vent-hole  of  a  cask.  Ventage^ 
ven'.tafje,  a  finger-hole  of  a  wind-instrument. 
French  vsnte,  vcntail;  Latin  vcnt/us,  wind  ;  Old  English  wind. 
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Ventilate,  ven'.tUdte,  to  supply  with  fresh  air,  to  moot  a  subject; . 
ven'tilat-ed  (R.  xxxvi.),  ven'tilat-ing  (R.  xix.),  ven'tilat-or 
(R.  xxxvii.)     Ventilation,  veri '.ti.lay" '.shun. 

Latin  yentilatio,  ventttatus,  ventilator,  venttlare  (ventus,  wind). 

(This  is  one  of  those  words  which  have  been  recently  resuscitated, 
especially  in  the  sense  of  "ventilating  a  question,"  i.e.  eliciting 
from  the  public  the  pros  and  cons  on  the  subject.) 

Ven'tral,  pertaining  to  the  belly,  abdominal;  (in  Botany)  that 

part  of  the  carpel  nearest  the  axis;   ven'tricose,  -kdse. 
Ventricle,  ven'.tri.kl,  a  small  cavity  in  the  heart.     The  right 
and  left  ventricles  propel  the  blood  into  the  arteries; 
ventricular,  ven.trik'ku.lar.     Ventriculite,  -tnk'ku.llte, 
a  fossil  zoophyte.    Ven'tricous,  ven'.tri.kus. 
Ven'ter  (in  Anatomy),  the  belly,  the  abdo'rmjn. 
Latin  venter,  ventrtculus  ;  French  ventricule,  ventral. 
Ventriloquism,  ven.trll'.o.kwizm,  the  art  of  speaking  as  if  the 
words  did  not  proceed  from  the  speaker.    Ventriloquist, 
ven.Ml'.o.kwist.    Ventriloquise,  ven.trll'.o.kwize,  to  prac- 
tise ventriloquism ;  ventril'oquised  (4  syl.);  ventriloquis- 
ing, ven.tril'.o.kwl.zing. 

Latin  ventrllOquus,  speaking  from  the  abdomen.  This,  of  couise, 
is  an  error,  as  the  voice  proceeds  from  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Venture,  ven'.tchur,  a  speculation,  a  hazard,  the  thing  to  be 
put    to    hazard,   to    venture;     ventured,    ven'.tchurd; 
ventur-ing,  ven'.tchur-ing  (Rule  xix.),  ventur-er,  ven'.- 
tchur.er.    Venture-some,  ven'.tchnr.sum;  ven'turesome- 
ness.     Ventur-ous,  ven'.tchur. us;   ven'turous-ly,  ven'- 
turous-ness.     (French  aventure,  aventurer,  aventureux.) 
Venue,  ven'nu  (in  Law),  the  neighbourhood  in  which  a  wrong 
is  committed  and  in  which  it  should  be  tried.     To  change 
the  venue,  to  change  the  place  of  trial  from  the  locality 
elsewhere,  to  change  the  stand-point  of  an  argument. 
Norm.-Fr.  visne;  Lat.  viclnium,  neighbourhood;  LowLat.  visnetwn. 
Venus,  Venous  (both  vee'.niis). 

Venus,  goddess  of  love.     Venous,  pertaining  to  the  veins. 
"Venus,"  Latin  Venus.     "Venous,"  Latin  venosus,  vena  a  vein. 
Veracious,  ve. ray '.shits,  true,  observant  of  truth ;  -ly,  -ness. 
Veracity,  ve.ras'.i.ty.    (Lat.  veracitas,  verax  gen.  verdcis.) 
All  adj.  from  those  of  -x  (in  Latin)  make  -ious  not  -ecus:  as  "rapax," 
rapacious ;    "  prsecox,"  precocious;    "ferox,"  ferocious;    "salix," 
salicious;   "  judex,"  judicious,  &c. 

Veranda,  ve.rati'.dah,  a  balcony.     (Fr.  vGranda,  Port,  veranda.) 
Verb,  (in  Gram.}  one  of  the  parts  of  speech.    Its  object  is  to 
vitalise  a  sentence  by  stating  the  purpose  for  which  the 
"subject"  is  introduced. 

The  sun  [shines].    The  birds  [sing],    Charles  I.  [was  beheaded], 
[Go  work]  to-day  in  my  vineyard,  i.e.  Thow,  my  son,  [go-work]., 
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Active  Verb,   i.e.  of  the  "  Active  Voice,"  or  in  which  the 

"  subject"  actuates  the  verb:  as  David  slew  Goliath. 
Can'sative  Verb.     An  intransitive  verb  denoting  that  the 
subject  caused  the  action  of  the  verb :  as 
I  ran  a  thorn  into  my  finger,  i.e.  T.  was  the  cause  that  a  thorn 

ran  into  my  finger. 
Desid'erative  Verb.     An  intransitive  verb  denoting  desire 

or  want. 

Dimin'utive  Verb-     An  intransitive  verb  denoting  a  ten- 
dency in  the  "  subject "  to  become  less  and  less. 
Freqtien'tative  Verb.     An  intransitive  verb  denoting  that 

the  action  of  the  verb  is  frequently  repeated. 
Imper'sonal  Verb.     A  verb  (transitive  or  intransitive)  used 
only  in  the  third  person  singular :  as 

It  rains,  it  snows,  it  irks  me,  methinks  (i.e.  it  seems  to  me). 
Incep'tive  Verb.     An  intransitive  verb  denoting  a  constant 

tendency  in  the  "  subject "  to  become  more  and  more. 
Intran'sitive  Verb.     A  verb  which  has  a  "  subject "  but  no 

"object":   as  Water  freezes.     The  sun  shines.     I  run. 
Neu'ter  Verb.     Same  as  "  Intransitive  Verb"  (q.v.) 
Passive  Verb,  i.e.  of  the  "Passive  Voice,"  the  "subject" 
being  passive  or  acted  on:  as  "  Goliath  was  slain  by  ..." 
Kecip'rocal  Verb.     A  transitive  verb  in  which  the  gist  of 
the  verb  applies  equally  to  both  "  subject"  and  "  object":  as 

They  love  each  other,  i.e.  A  loves  B  and  B  loves  A. 
Reflex'ive  Verb.     A  transitive  verb  in  which  the  "subject" 
and  "  object"  refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing :  as 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself.    He  threw  himself  on  the  grass. 
He  keeps  *  aloof  from  danger,  i.e.  He  keeps  himself  aloof.. .. 
Tran'sitive  Verb.     A  verb  which  requires  an  "object"  as 
•well  as  a  "  subject."    (See  Intransitive.) 

God  created  [what?]  all  things.    I  buy  [what?]  books. 
Verbal,  ver'.bal,  uttered   by  word  of  mouth,  not  written 

down;  ver'bal-ly;  ver'bal-ism,  -izm;  ver'bal-ist. 
Verbalise,  ver'.bul.ize,  to  convert  into  a  verb,  to  supply  the 

verb  required ;  ver'balised  (3  syl.);  verbalis-ing,  -l.zing. 
Verbatim,  -ba'.tim,  word  for  word.    Verba'tim  et  litera'tim. 
Verbiage,  ver'M.age,  superabundance  of  words. 
Verbose,  -bdse",  too  full  of  words,  too  wordy;  ver'bose-ly, 

verbose'-ness.     Verbosity,  ver.bos'.l.ty. 
Verbum  sap,  a  hint  is  enough.    (Latin  verbum  sapienti.) 
Verbum  sat  (Latin),  a  hint  is  enough  if  you  are  wise. 
Latin  verbum,  verbosus,  verbdlis  ("  quod  aurem  verberet,"  Papius). 
"  Verbum"  means  a  word,  and  a  verb  is  only  a  noun  with  a  pronourt 
affixed.    Thus  the  verb  am  is  the  noun  as  existence  combined 
with  in  =  of  me,  as-m  contracted  into  a'm. 
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Verbena,  ver.bee'.nah,  a  genus  of  garden  plants,  vervain. 

A  corruption  of  the  Latin  herba-bona  the  good  herb,  in  Greek  hie~ro- 
bitane,  the  sacred  herb,  used  in  sacred  rites  by  the  Druids  also. 

Ver'dant,  preen,  flourishing,  inexperienced,  gullible;  ver'datit-ly, 
ver'dancy.     Verdure,  -djur,  greenness ;  verdured,  -djiird. 
French  verdoyant,  verdure;  Latin  vlrtdans  gen.  vlrldantis,  virgo. 
Ver'dict,  the  judgment  given  to. the  judge  by  the  jury,  a  decision. 

French  verdict.-  Latin  vere  dictum,  truly  pronounced,  justly  said. 
Verdigris,  ver'.di.grls  (not  vei'.di.grease),  di-acetate  of  copper, 
carbonate  of  copper.     (French  verd-de-gris,  green-grey.) 
Ver'diter,  a  bluish-green  pigment.    (Fr.  verde-terre,  green  earth.) 

Verge  (1  syl.),  a  wand,  the  brink  or  rim,  to  tend  townrds,  to 
approach;  verged  (1  syl.),  verg'-ing  (E.  xix.)  Verg'-er, 
a  wand-bearer,  a  petty  officer  in  courts  nnd  churches. 
Ample  room  and  verge,  sufficient  room  and  margin  also. 

"Verge"  (a  rod),  French  verge;  Latin  virgn,  a  twig  or  wand. 

"  Verge"  (to  approach),  Latin  vtrgfre,  to  incline  towards. 

(Verge  (the  wand)  ought  to  be  virye.    The  error  is  French.) 

Verify,  ver'rl.fy,  to  authenticate,  to  prove ;  verifies,  ver'ri.fize  ; 

verified,  ver'ri.fide ;  ver'ify-ing,  ver'ifi-er,  ver'ifl-able. 
Verification,  ver'ri.fi.kay".shun,  proof,  authentication. 
Fr  verifier,  verification;  Latin  verum-ftcio[ia.cio],  to  make  tnie. 
Verisimilar,  ver'ri.sim".i.lar,  likely,  probable ;    verisimilitude, 

ver'ri.si.mU".i.tude.    (Latin  verisimilitude,  verisimllis.) 
Verity,  plu.  verities  (E.  xliv.),  ver'rl.tiz,  a  moral  truth ;  veritable, 

ver'ri.tu.bl ;  veritably,     (Latin  veriias,  vents  true.) 
Verjuice,  ver'.jiise,  an  acid  liquor  expressed  from  unripe  fruit. 

Fr.  verjus,  corruption  of  vert  jus,  green  juice.    Our  word  is  a  hybrid. 
Vermicelli,  vcr' .mi.sel" .ly  (not  vair'.me.chSl".lij'),  a  stiff  paste 

made  of  fine  wheat  into  worm-like  threads. 
Ital.  vermicelli.    Lat.  vermlc&lus,  a  little  worm ;  vcrmis,  a  worm. 
Vermicular,  ver.mlk'ku.lar,  like  a  worm,  pertaining  to  worms; 
vermiculate,  vcr.mlU'ku.late.,  to  inlny  so  as  to  resemb'e 
the  tracks  of  a  worm;  vermic'ulat-ed  (ft.  xxxvi.),  ver- 
mic'ulilt-ing  (R.  xix.);  vermiculation,  -imk'Jcu.Jai/'.sh-tin. 
Vermicule,  ver'.mi.kute,  a  little  worm.    Vermic'ulous,  -liis. 
Vermiculite,  vcr.mik'ku.lite,  a  short  worm-track  on  certain 
sandstones  (-ite,  a  fossil,  Greek  lithos,  the  I  is  absorbed). 
Ver'miform.     (Latin  vermiculdris,  vcrmiculusus,  vermis.) 
Vermifuge,  -mi.frige,  a  medicine  to  expel  worms ,  vermifugal, 

ver,m\f  .ii.gul.    (Fr.  vermifuge  ;  Latin  vermis  fugo.) 
Vermilion  (only  one  T),  ver.mil'.yiin,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  to  colour 
with  vermilion ;  vermilioned,  -mU'.yund;  vermil'ion-ing. 
French  vermilion  (double  1};  Italian  Wrtniglione;  Latin  venniUum. 
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Ver'min  (sing.  &ndplu.),  all  sorts  of  small  noxious  animals. 
Vermination,  -mtnay" '.shnn,  breeding  of  vermin  or  worms. 
Vermiparous,  vcr.mlp'.a.rus,  producing  worms.    (Obs.  -pa-.) 
Vermivorous,  ver.mw'.o.rus,  feeding  on  worms.     (Obs.  -vo-.~) 
French  vermine;  Latin  vennfndtio,  vermlnosus,  vermis  a  worm. 

Vernacular,  ver.nuk'kii.lar,  native,  pertaining  to  the  country  of 
one's  birth.  Vernac'ular  tongue,  -tung,  one's  native  lan- 
guage. Vernac'ular-ly. 

Vernacular  id'iom.  Vernacular  disease,  an  endemic  disease. 
Latin  lingua  vern&c&la ;  vernac&lus,  a  domestic. 

Ver'nal,  pertaining  to  spring;  ver'nal-ly.      Vernation,  -shun, 

(in  Pot.)  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the  leaf-buds. 
Ver'nal  equinox,  -e'.kwi.nox,  about  March  21st,  when  the 

sun  crosses  the  equator  for  his  northern  course. 
Latin  vernalis,  verndtio,  ver  spring ;   Greek  ear,  spring. 

Vernier,  ver'.nl.er,  a  sliding  index  for  measuring  very  minute 
spaces  in  a  scale  (device  of  Pierre  Vernier,  Brussels,  1631). 

Veronica,  ve.ron'.i.lca,  the  plant  called  speedwell.  The  maiden 
who  handed  her  handkerchief  to  our  Lord  on  his  way  to 
Calvary.  The  handkerchief  used  by  our  Lord  and  pre- 
served at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

Of  course,  the  saint  so  called,  and  the  handkerchief,  are  Roman 
Catholic  traditions,  but  the  handkerchief  is  said  to  retain  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Saviour's  face  miraculously  impressed  on  it. 

"Veronica"  (the  flower),  Latin  veronica  for  Pheronica;  Greek  jMro 
n'tkc  (I  bring  victory),  alluding  to  its  efficacy  in  subduing  diseases. 

"Veronica"  (the  handkerchief),  Latin  vera-icfintca,  a  true  likeness. 
The  name  itself  is  quite  sufficient  to  throw  discredit  on  the  story. 

Verrucose,  ver'ru.kdse.    Varicose,  var'ri.kose. 

Verrucose,  warty;  (in  Botany)  covered  with  excrescences; 

verruculos,  verru'.ku.lose,  having  minute  warts. 
Varicose  veins,  veins  swollen  with  black  blood. 

"Verrucose,"  Lat.  verrucosus,  verruca*  wart,  verrucula  a  little  wai  L 
"Varicose,"  Latin  vartcosus,  noun  various,  verb  varlco  to  straddle. 

Versatile,  ver'.sa.tile,  variable,  unsteady. 

Versatile  genius,  a  mind  of  numerous  talents. 
Versatile  disposition,  dis.po.zish'.un,  a  changeable  ... 
Ver'satile-ly.    Versatility,  ver'.sa.tU".l.ty. 
Latin  venatllis,  v.  versarc  to  shift  about;  Fr.  versatile,  versatilitd. 
Verse  (1  syl.),  poetry,  a  paragraph  division  of  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible.    Versify,  ver'.sl.fy,  to  make  verses ;  versifies,  ver'.- 
si.fize;   versified,  ver'.si.fide;   ver'sify-ing ;    versifl-er, 
ver'.sl.fi.er.    Versification,  ver'.st.ji.kay".shun. 
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Versicle,  ver'.si.lcl,  a  short  prayer  said  in  alternate  sentences 
by  the  minister  and  people :  as 

M in.  O  Lord,  shew  thy  mercy  upon  us.  Peo.  And  grant  us  thy 
salvation.  Min.  O  God,  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us. 
Peo.  And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us. 

Blank  Verse,  English  poetry  without  rhyme. 
Latin  versus,  versificatio,  versi-ficio[ffi<AQ],  to  versify. 
(Ezra  vii.  21  contains  every  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.    Zeplui- 
niah  iii.  8  every  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  including  finals.) 

Versed,  verst,  skilled,  thoroughly  acquainted  with.    Versed  in. 
Versed  sine,  (in  Trig.)  that  part  of  the  diameter  which  is 
intercepted  between  the  sine  and  the  extremity  of  the  arc. 
Lat.  versor,  to  be  skilled;  Fr.  verse".     "Versed  sine,"  Lat.  verto  sup. 
versum.    The  versed  sine  is  at  right  angles  to  the  sine  Q\  c  thus  if 
A  B  is  the  sine,  B  0  (part  of  the  diameter)  is  the  versed  sine. 
Versi-coloured,  ver'.si.kul'lerd,  parti-coloured.    (Lat.  versicolor.) 

Version,  ver'. shun,  a  translation  or  rendering  of  a  book  or  passage 
from  one  language  to  another,  a  statement.  (Lat.  verslo.) 
Verst,  a  Eussian  mile.  (Russian  versta.) 

The  Kussian  mile  or  verst  is  1167  yards.    An  Eng.  mile  is  1760  yards. 

The  Roman  miliare  was  1618  yards,  the  Italian  miglio  is  2894  yards. 

The  Greek  milion  was  1349  yards,  the  German  meile  is  8239  yards. 

The  Norwegian  mile  is  12,121  yards,  the  Swedish  mile  11,067  yards. 

Ver'sus  (generally  written  and  printed  v.)  in  legal  documents, 
as  A.  B.  (plaintiff)  v.  C.  D.  (defendant),  that  is,  [this  suit 
is  an  action  of  A.  B.]  against  [C.  D.]   (Lat.  versus,  against.) 
Vertebra,  plu.  vertebrae,  ver'.te.brah,  plu.  ver'.te.lree,  the  spine 
or  back-bone.     Vertebre,  ver'.te.ber,  a  spinal  bone. 
Cau'dal  vertebrae,  the  bones  in  the  tail  of  an  animal. 
Cer'vical  vertebrse,  the  spinal  column  along  the  neck. 
Dor'sal  vertebrse,  the  spinal  column  along  the  back, 
lum'bar  vertebrae,  the  spinal  column  along  the  loins. 

Vertebral,  ver' .te.brul,  adj.  of  vertebra.    Vertebrate,  ver'.' 
te.brate,  having  a  back- bone ;   ver'tebrat-ed. 

Vertebrata,  ver'. te. bray". tali,  the   scientific  name  for  all 
animals  which  have  a  spinal-column.     Those  which  hnvo 
none  (as  oysters,  worms,  £c.)  are  in'-vertebrata. 
Lat.  vertebra,  vertelratus,  (verto  to  turn)  the  pivot-bones  of  the  body. 
Ver'tex,  plu.  vertices,  ver'.ti.seez,  the  tip-top  point  or  extreme 
summit  of  any  towering  object,  the  crown  of  the  head,  the 
point  of  a  triangle  opposite  the  base. 
Vertical,  ver'.ti.kal,  adj.  of  vertex,  perpendicular,  over-head. 
Vertical  and  horizontal  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    A 

horizontal  line  thus  — ;  a  vertical  line  thus  |  . 
The  sim  is  vertical,  i.e.  overhead.    Vertical  angles,  the  angles 
made  by  two  lines  crossing  each  other,  as  X . 

Ver'tical-ly,   ver'tical-ness.      Vertical  circle,  ...scr'M,  a 
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great  circle  passing  through  zenith  and  nadir  (the  me- 
ridian  of  any  place  is  a  vertical  circle),  an  azimuth. 
Latin  vertex,  plu.  vertices;  French  vertical,  ill-formed  from  vertex. 
Verticil,  ver'.ti.sil,  (in  Botany}  a  whorl ;   verticillate,  ver.tis'.- 
ll.late,  arranged  in  whorls  or  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
Verticillaster,  ver/.ti.sil.lus".ter,  a  false  whorl. 
Latin  verticillus,  diminutive  of  vertex  gen.  vertlcis ;  Fr.  verticilld. 
Vertigo,   plu.   vertigoes    (Kule  xlii.),    ver.tee'.gdze,    giddiness, 
swimming   of  the  head.      Vertiginous,    ver.tidg'.i.nus; 
vertig'inous-ly.     (Latin  vertigo,  vertigmusus.) 
Ver'vain  (2  syl.),  a  plant,  a  species  of  verbe'na.     (Fr.  verveine.) 
A  corruption  of  herba  bona,  the  good  herb,  in  Gk.  higro-btitatic,  the 

sacred  herb,  because  used  in  sacrifice.    Even  the  Druids  used  it. 
Very,  ver'ry  (adj.  and  adv.),  exceedingly,  actual:  as  very  God  and 
very  man.     Veri-ly,  -ri.ly,  in  truth,  certainly.     (Lat.  verc.) 
VERY  PLEASED  or  VERY  MUCH  PLEASED  (?). 

"  Much"  applies  to  quantity  or  amount,  but  not  to  number,  and 
can  be  applied  only  to  those  verbs  or  participles  capable  of  degrees 
in  quantity,  intensity,  or  amount.  As  pleased,  tired,  vexed, 
viretfhed,  £c.,  are  of  this  nature,  we  can  say  "very  tired"  or  "very 
wui'h  tired,"  "  very  pleased "  or  "very  much  pleased."  "Finished," 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  capable  of  these  degrees,  and  therefore 
we  say  "he  is  a  very  finished  gentleman,"  not  "a  very  much.. . . " 

Ves'per,  the  name  given  to  the  planet  Venus  when  she  appears 
after  sunset.     Ves'pers,  the  evening  service  of  the  Church 
of  Home.     Sicilian  Vespers,  si.sil'.i.an...,  Easter   eve, 
1282,  when  the  French  in  Sicily  were  massacred  at  the 
toll  of  the  Vesper  hell.    Vespertine,  ves' .per. tin,  adj. 
Lat.  vesper,  vespertlnus;  Gk.  Hespfrds  (hespSmai,  to  follow  [the  sun]). 
Ves'sel,  a  utensil  for  holding  something,  a  tube  of  the  animal 
body  to  convey  or  secrete  humours,  a  tube  for  the  circula- 
tion of  sap  of  plants,  a  ship.    Blood-vessel.     Sap-vessel. 
(The  spelling  of  vessel  is  very  erroneous,  it  should  be  vascel  or  vasclc.) 
Latin  vasculum,  a  small  vessel  (vas,  a  vessel) ;  Italian  vascello. 
Vest,  a  waistcoat,  material  for  a  waistcoat.    Vest'ed,  put  into 

some  "  security,"  entrusted  to,  resident  in. 
Vest'ment,  an  outer  garment.     Vesture,  ves'.tchur,  clothing. 
To  vest  in,  to  put  [money]  into  some  "  security,"  to  confide  to. 
To  vest  with,  to  put  on  another  a  robe  of  office,  to  commit 

the  insignia  of  office  to.     (Lat.  vcstis,  vestio  to  clothe.) 

Vesta,  ves'. tali,  the  goddess  of  home,  a  match  ignited  by  friction, 

one  of  the  minor  planets.     Vestal  virgin,  one  of  the  six 

priestesses  of  Vesta.  Vestal,  chaste.   (Lat.  vesta,  vestdlis.) 

Vestibule,  ves'.tl.bulc,  a  porch  or  entrance  opening  into  the  hall ; 

vestib'ular,  adj.     (Lat.  vestibulum,  vesta  the  hearth.) 
Vestige,  ves'.tidge,  a  remnant,  a  mark  or  trace  left  behind. 
Latin  vestigium,  v.  vtttlgo  to  seek  by  foot-marks ;  French  vestige. 
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Vestry,  plu.  vestries  (R.  xlii.),  ves'.triz,  a  room  attached  to  a 
church  or  chapel  for  the  minister's  private  convenience 
and  for  parish  meetings,  a  committee  of  parish  officers. 

A  select  vestry,  a  part  of  a  vestry  selected  from  the  rest  to 
form  a  committee  and  report  to  the  general  body. 

Vestry-man,  plu.  ...men;    vestry-board,  vestry-clerk. 

(-?/-  is  not  changed  to  -i-  in  agglutinated  compounds,  as  when  words 
like  the  following  are  added :  -ball,  -bird,  -clerk,  -day,  -face,  -fold, 
-free,  -guard,  -hood,  -Jwrse,  -like,  -love,  -man,  -maid,  -ship,  &c.) 
Lat.  vestidrium  (veslis,  a  robe) ;  Gk.  esthos  (ennumi,  to  put  on). 

Ves'ture,  -tchur,  a  robe,  a  dress.   (Fr.  vesture  now  vSture.)   v.  Vest. 
Vesuvian,  ve.su'. vi.an,  adj.  of  Vesu'vius  a  volcano  near  Naples; 

a  mineral  of  the  garnet  family,  a  fire-lighter. 
Vetch,  a  leguminous  plant ;  vetch'-y ;  vetch'-ling,  a  little  vetch. 

This  is  the  Ital.  veccia,  phonetically  spelt ;  Fr.  vesce;  Lat.  vicia. 
Veteran,  vet'.e.run,  one  long  engaged  in  military  [or  other]  service. 

Latin  v^tlranus  (velus  gen.  vgtSris,  an  old  man ;  Gk.  etos,  a  year). 
Veterinary,  vet'.e.n.nSr  ry,  pertaining  to  the  diseases  of  horses 
and  other  domesticated  quadrupeds.  Vet'erinary  surgeon. 
Latin  viterinarlus,  a  farrier  (vZtirlnum,  a  beast  of  burden). 
Veto,  plu.  vetoes,  ve'.toze,  the  right  of  rejecting  a  measure  which 
has    passed    the    legislature,   prohibition,  to    prohibit; 
vetoed,  ve'.tode;  ve'to-ing.    (Lat.  veto.) 

Vetturino,  plu.  vetturinoes  (R.  xlii.),  vet'.tu.ree".n5ze,  an  Italian 

hackney-coachman  or  keeper  of  a  livery-stable,  a  traveller's 

guide.    (Ital.  vetturino,  a  carrier,  &c.;  vettura,  a  carriage.) 

Vex,  to  torment,  to  annoy ;  vexed  (1  syl.),  vex'-ing,  vex'ing-ly, 

vex'-er.     Vexation,  vex  M,', shun.    Vexatious,  vex.a'.shus; 

vexa'tious-ly,  vexa'tious-ness.    (Lat.  vexdtio,  vexo  to  vex.) 

Via,  vl'.ah,  by  the  way  of,  as  via  Marseilles. 

Via  doloro'sa,  the  way  our  Lord  went  to  the  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment, from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Gol'gotha  (about  a  mile). 
Via  lactea,  vl'.ah  lak'.te.ah,  the  milky  way. 
Via  me'dia,  the  golden  mean.     (Latin  via,  a  way  or  road.) 
Via-duct,  vl'  (i.dukt  (not  vl'.a.dnk).  a  railroad  over  a  valley. 

Fr.  viaduc  (without  -t) ;  Lat.  via  ductus,  a  road  constructed. 
Vial,  vl'.al.    Phial,  fl'M.    Viol,  vl'.ol. 

Vial,  ajar  used  by  experimentalists  :  as  a  Leyden  vial. 

Vials  of  wrath,  ...wrawth,  vengeance  (Rev.  xvi). 
Phial,  a  medicine  bottle.    (The  distinction  not  observed.) 
Viol,  a  violin,  or  rather  the  ancient  violin  with  six  strings. 
French  fiole  (! !)  (a  bottle),  mole  (a  fiddle) ;  Greek  phiatt,  a  vial. 
Viands  (no  sing.),  vi'.andz,  dressed  food,  victuals,  provisions. 
French  viande;  Italian  vivanda;  Latin  vivenda,  things  to  live  on. 
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Viaticum,  vi.ut'.i.kum,  the  eucharist  administered  to  the  dying. 
Latin  viaticum,  provisions  for  a  journey.     The  notion  is  that  the 
eucharist  is  a  passport  for  the  spirit  into  Paradise. 

Vibrate,  vl'.brdte,  to  oscillate,  to  utter  sounds  at  being  struck; 

vibrat-ed,  vi'.bra.ted;  vibrat-ing,  vi'.bra.ting  (Rule  xix.) 
Vibration,  vl.lray'.shiin.    Vibratory,  vi'.bra.to.ry. 
Vibratile  organs,  vl'. bra. til...,  those  hair-like  organs  called 

cil'ia;  vibrio,  plu.  vibrios,  vl'.bri.oze,  animalcules  found 

in  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  &c. 
Latin  vibrdtio,  vibrure  supine  vibratum;  French  vibrer,  vibration. 

Vicar,  vtk'kr,  a  clergyman  who  receives  only  "  the  small  tithes," 
the  incumbent  of  a  district  church.  Rector,  a  clergyman 
who  receives  both  great  and  small  tithes. 

(The  Great  tithes  are  tithes  ot  grain,  hay,  and  wood.) 
Vicar  Apostolic,  a  bishop  delegated  to  represent  the  Pope 

in  some  distant  province. 

Vicar  Gen'eral  (in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.),  a  clergyman  who 
Represents  a  bishop  in  ecclesiastical  functions ;  (in  Eng. 
hist.)  a  title  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Essex  by  Henry 
VIII.  with  power  to  regulate  all  church  matters ;  but  now 
the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  is  "  Vicar  General." 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Pope,  who  represents  Christ. 
Vic'ar-age,  the  dwelling-house  of  a  vicar.      Vic'ar-ship 

(•ship,  office,  rank  of).     Vicariate,  vi.cair'ri.ate. 
Vicarious,  vi.cair'ri.us,  substitutional;  vica'rious-ly. 
Vicarial,  vl.cair'n.ul,  adj.  of  vicar:  as  vicarial  tithes. 
The  Fr.  vicaire  is  our  "curate,"  and  the  Fr.  euri  is  our  "vicar." 
Latin  vlcarius  instead  of  another,  vlcaria;  Italian  vicario. 

Vice  (1  syl.),  depravity,  a  bad  trick  in  horses.     (The  opposite  of 

Virtue.)    Vicious,  vlsh'.us;  vicious-ly,  vicious-ness. 
Vice,  a  tool  for  holding  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  while  it  is 
operated  on,  a  small  press. 

Vice,  vl'.sy,  in  the  place  of:  as  A  vice  B  resigned,  that  is, 

B  has  resigned  [or  is  dead],  and  A  is  to  take  his  place. 
Vice  versa,  vl'.sy  ver',sa,  the  reverse,  the  subject  and  object 

are  interchangeable,  the  contrary  also  holds  good. 
"Vice"  (depravity), '  Fr.  vice,  vicieux;   Lat.  vlttum,  vttivsus;    Gk. 
aitlon,  crime.     "Vice"  (in  the  place  of),  Lat.  vice,  vice  versa. 

Vlco  (1  syl.),  Lat.  prefix  implying  the  second  in  authority,  one 

who  takes  the  place  of  a  superior  during  his  absence. 
Vice-ad'miral,  an  officer  in  the  royal  navy  next  below  an 
admiral;  vice-admiralty,  -ad'.mi.rul.ty. 
Arabic  Amir-al-ma,  commander  of  the  water;  Amir-al-omra 
commander  of  the  forces ;  Amir-al-imimenim,  &c. 
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Vice-chair'man,  the  person  who  sits  opposite  the  chairman. 
Vice-cham'berlain,  an  officer  in  the  royal  household  who 

acts  under  the  lord  chamberlain.     (French  chambellan.) 
Vice-chan'cellor,  a  lower  judge  of  chancery,  the   acting 

president  of  a  university.     (Latin  chancellarius.) 
Vice-con'sul,  an  assistant  or  deputy  consul ;  vice-con'sul- 

ship  (-ship,  office,  rank  of).     (Latin  consul.) 
Vice-gerent,  -dje'.rent,  one  deputed  by  a  superior  to  act  on 
his  behalf:  kings  are  sometimes  called  God's  vice-gerents, 
an  expression  based  on  the  absurd  notion  of  the  "  divine 
right  of  kings";  vice-gerency,  -dje'.ren.sy, 

Latin  vice  gUrens  gen.  gerentis,  one  acting  instead  of  [another]. 
Vice-president,  the  person  who  acts  for  the  president  in 
his  absence;  vice-presidency,  -prez'.i.den.sy. 

Lat.  vice  presses  g.  prcestdis,  prce-sideo[sedeo],  to  sit  before  others. 
Vice-re'gent,  the  person  appointed  to  carry  on  the  duties 
of  regent  during  his  absence ;  vice-re'gency. 

Latin  vice  reyens  gen.  regentis;  verb  rego,  to  rule  or  govern. 
Vice-roy',  the  governor  of  a  province  or  nation  representing 
the  sovereign;  vice-roy'alty,  vice-roy'-ship  (-ship,  office, 
rank  of).     (French  vice-roy,  now  vice-roi.) 
Vice-re'gal,  pertaining  to  a  vice-roy.    (Latin  regalis. ) 
Vicinage,  vis'.i.nage,  neighbourhood.    Vicinity,  vi.sin'.i.ty. 

Fr.  voisinage,  voisin  a  neighbour;  Lat.  vicmttas,  vicinus  a  neighbour. 
Vicissitude,  vi.sis' '.si.tude,  mutation.    (Latin  vicissitudo,  vicis.) 
Vic'tim,  an  animal  offered  in  sacrifice,  one  oppressed.    Victimise, 
vik'.tim.ize,  to  deceive,  to  bilk;  victimised,  vik'.twi.ized; 
victimis-ing, wfc'.t?m.t.«in</(R.xix.);  vio'timis-er,  -l.zer. 
Lat.  mctlma.  "  Victima,  quae  dextra  cecidit  victrice,  vocatur"  (Ovid). 
Vic'tor,  fern,  vic'tress  (not  victor-ess),  a  conqueror.    Victorious, 

vik.tor'ri.iis ;   victo'rious-ly,  victo'rious-ness. 
Victory,  plu.  victories,  vik'lo.riz,  conquest. 
Victoria,  vik.tor'ri.ah,  one  of  the  asteroids. 
Victorine,  vik'.to.reen,  a  small  fur-tippet  for  ladies. 
Latin  victor,  fern,  matrix,  victoria,  victoriosus. 

Victual,  mi"  I,  to  provide  articles  of  food  [to  a  ship,  army,  &c.]; 
victualled,  vU"ld;   victuall-ing,  vlt'.'Ling;   victuall-er, 
vif'l.er.      Victuals,  vlf'lz,  food  in   general.      Licensed 
victualler,  ll'.senst  mf'l.er,  one  licensed  to  sell  intoxicating 
drinks  by  retail,  a  provision  ship  in  the  K.N. 
Victualling  house,  vif'l.ing  house,  an  eating-house. 
Victualling  yard,  vif'l.ing...,  a  public  estahllshment  for 

preparing  and  packing  provisions  for  ships  of  the  E.N. 
Fr.  vMmille,  avitailler;  Latin  victwlis,  virtus  food,  vivo  to  live. 
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Vide,  vl'.de  (written  and  printed  v.\  see,  refer  to.   v.  viz.    (Lat.) 
Videlicet,  vl.del' .i.set,  to  wit,  namely.     (Latin  videre  licet.) 
Viz.,  the  contracted  form  of  videlicet,  namely,  that  is  to  say. 
The  "z"  is  a  corruption  of  3>  a  mark  of  contraction  in  the  middle 

ages :  as  7iaf>5>  i.e.  habet ;  omni&3  =  omnibus ;  ri3  =  videlicet. 
Vie  [with],  vl,  to  emulate;  vied  [with],  vide;  vy'-ing  [with]. 

(All  verbs  in  "-ie,"  except  hie,  change  -ie  into  -?/  before  -ing.) 

Old  Eng.  wig[an],  to  fight,  to  contend,  past  u-igde,  past  part,  wiged. 

View,  vn,  a  prospect,  to  behold ;    viewed,   vude ;    view'-ing, 
view'-er,  view'-less.     Field  of  view,  the  whole  prospect. 
Point  of  view,  the  direction  from  which  a  thing  is  heheld. 
View-halloo,  vu  hal.loo',  the  huntsman's  cry  of  tally-ho! 

when  he  sees  a  fox  break  cover,  or  see-ho !  for  a  hare. 
Who-hoop !  the  cry  for  the  death  of  either  fox  or  hare. 
French  vue,  from  voir  to  see ;  Latin  videre;  Italian  vedere. 
Vigil,  vldg'.il,  a  keeping  watch,  devotional  exercise  during  tho 

time  usually  given  to  sleep,  the  eve  of  a  festival. 
Vigilant,  vldg' '.i.lant,  watchful,  circumspect;  vigilant-ly. 
Vigilance,  vldtf  .i.lance,  watchfulness,  circumspection. 
Vigilant.    Watchful.     Circumspect. 

Vigilant  refers  to  the  spirit,  Watchful  to  the  eye,  Circumspect  to  the 
character  or  disposition     We  say  a  vigilant  spirit,  a  watchful  eye, 
and  a  circumspect  character. 
Latin  vlgllia,  viyilanlia,  vlgUans  gen.  vtgtlantis,  vlgllare  to  watch. 

Vignette,  vin.yet',  a  little  picture  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  ov 

elsewhere,  a  miniature  likeness  not  further  than  the  bust. 

Ce  nom  vient  de  ce  que,  dans  1'origine,   ce  n'etait  qu'un   petit 

ouvrage  en  miniature  qui  reprgsentait  des  feuilles  de  vi/jne  et  des 

raisins  (Diet,  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences}. 

Vigour,    mg"r,    energy;     vigorous,    viy'.o.riis ;     vig'oroxi.s-ly, 
vig'orous-ness.    (One  of  the  19  words  in  -our.    See  p.  7(.i!).) 
Latin  vigor,  vtgorosus;   French  vigeur,  vigoureux. 
Viking,  vY.Uiifj.    Sea-king,  see'-king. 

Viking,  a  Scandinavian  pirate,  so  called  from  vik,  a  creek, 

in  which  he  lurked,  the  last  syl.  is  not  -king,  but  -ing. 
Sea-king,  one  of  the  blood-royal  who  had  a  petty  dominion 
on  the  coast,  some  of  them  were  vlk-ings  or  pirates,  but 
the  two  words  are  in  no  way  philologically  connected. 
Vile  (1  syl.),  comp.  vil-er,  vi'.ler;  (gnpcr.)  vil-est,  vl'.lcxt,  worth- 
less, depraved;   vlle'-ly,  vlle'-ness.      Vilify,  vll'.'i.fit,  to 
asperse,  to  blander;  vilifies,  vll' .l.flze  ;  vilified,  vU' .i.fldc ; 
vil'ify-ing;  vilifi-er,  vll'.l.fl.er.    Vilification,  -kay".slwn. 
Latin  vllis,  vlllflcare;  Greek  phaulds  worthless,  phlaurds  foul. 
Vill,  a  manor-house  with  the  cottages  in  the  parish  connected 
therewith,  hence  also  a  country  parish.     (Latin  villa.) 
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Villa,  vil'.lah,  a  gentleman's  cottage   residence   consisting  of 
house,  offices,  and  garden.    (Lat.  villa,  a  country  house.) 

Village.     Hamlet.     Town.    Borough,  bur'rah.    Cif  y. 
Village,  a  manor  with  the  cottages  in  its  vicinity. 

Trench  village  ;  Latin  villa,  a  country  house. 
Ham'let,  a  small  village  consisting  of  the  house  of  a  yeoman 

(not  a  manor)  and  the  cottages.     (0.  E.  Mm,  a  house.) 
Town,  a  collection  of  houses  with  a  market  place. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  city  in  such  phrases  as  "I  am  going  to 
town,"  "I  saw  him  in  town,"  "returning  from  town,"  "a  town 
house,"  "  town  manners,"  &c.  (Old  English  tun.) 

Borough,  a  town  represented  in  parliament. 

City,  a  market  and  borough  town,  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

Old  English  burh,  a  fortified  town.    "  City,"  French  clU. 
Villager,  vU'.la.djer,  a  rustic  inhabitant  of  a  village. 
Villain,  vil'ln.    Serf.     Slave.     Vassal. 

Villain,  a  free  farm-labourer  or  servant  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Villain  Regai'dant,  a  peasant  attached  to  the  land. 
Villain  in  Gross,  a  peasant  attached  to  a  lord's  person. 

The  former  were  farm  labourers,  the  latter  servants  who  per- 
formed what  is  called  "  ignoble  service."  All  had  plots  of  land 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  families,  but  they 
had  no  property  they  could  call  their  own,  nor  could  they  ac- 
quire it.  They  were  free  in  as  much  as  they  could  not  be  sold, 
but  they  were  not  free  to  leave  the  manor  to  which  they  were 
attached  and  go  elsewhere. 

The  Villains  in  Gross  had  small  plots  of  land  for  the  main- 
tenance of  themselves  and  their  families,  but  all  they  pos- 
sessed and  all  they  earned  belonged  to  the  lord. 

Between  these  two  extremes  came  the  following : 
The  Coliberti  or  Burfis,  privileged  villains.  (A.  S.  bur,  a  cottage. ) 
The  Borda'rii.  cottagers  who  rendered  certain  manual  or  farm 
services  to  the  lord  for  their  rent.    (Ang.-Sax.  bord,  a  hut.) 
The  Coscets  or  Cotsaeta,  Cottarii,  and  Cotman'ni,  cottagers  who 
paid  partly  in  service  and  partly  in  produce  for  their  tene- 
ments.   They  were  all  superior  to  the  churl,  a  free  rustic  not 
attached  to  a  feudal  lord  at  all. 
(The  6tir  was  a  cottage,  the  lord  a  hut,  the  cot  a  hovel.) 

Serf,  a  farm  labourer  attached  to  the  soil  just  as  much  ns 
the  huts  or  trees  which  stood  on  it.  All  he  possessed 
belonged  to  the  lord,  but  he  could  not  be  moved  off  the 
estate.  (French  serf.) 

Soc'man  or  Soccager,  a  superior  serf,  inasmuch  as  the  service 
required  of  him  was  distinctly  defined,  and  was  not  left  to  the 
caprice  of  the  lord.  (Ang.-Sax.  so'c;  Low  Lat.  soka,  lordship.) 

Slave,  a  human  being  bought  and  sold  like  a  horse  or  ox, 
most  frequently  a  captive  taken  in  war. 
The  slave  class  died  out  as  the  feudal  system  developed  itself. 
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Vassal,  the  •'  man  "  of  a  feudal  lord,  who  performed  military 
service  for  a  stated  number  of  days  by  way  of  rent  for 
his  house  and  farm. 

Vassal  Immediate,  the  highest  class  of  vassal,  who  held  imme- 
diately of  the  king.  These  were  nobles. 

Vassal  Mediate,  the  vassal  of  a  vassal,  who  performed  for  the 
vassal-lord  similar  service  that  the  vassal-lord  performed  for 
the  king.  These  were  gentlemen,  but  not  nobles. 

Villain,  vil"n,  a  rascal ;  villain-cms,  viU'ln.us,  very  bad  > 
viriainous-ly.  Villain-y,  vil'.lu.ny,  rascality;  villainies, 
vll'.la.niz,  wicked  actions. 

"Villain"  (a  tenant),  Fr.  vilain  (one  I).    This  is  a  blunder,  as  the 
word  is  not  from  the  Latin  vllis  vile,  but  villa  a  country  house. 
For  the  same  reason  the  spelling  villein  adopted  by  some  is  not 
to  be  justified.    (Italian  villano,  a  peasant :  Spanish  villano.) 
"Villain"  (a  rascal)  should  be  vilin,  Latin  mi-is,  vile,  base. 
(Some  think  these  are  identical  words,  and  that  the  peasant  (villain) 
was  degraded  to  the  rascal  (villain)  by  aristocratic  pride,  as  knave 
(a  lad)  has  been  degraded  to  knave  (a  cheat),  but  the  characteristic 
of  peasants  is  lumpishness,  whereas  the  characteristic  of  lads  is 
trickery,  and  the  degradation  is  only  that  of  degree.) 

Vil'li,  (in  Anat.)  small  fibres  like  down  or  the  pile  of  velvet; 

(in  Bot.)  vegetable  hair  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  &c. 
Villous,  vll'.lus,  adj.  of  villi ;  villoss,  vU'.loce.  full  of  villi. 
Villosity,  vil.los'.i.ty.     Velocity,  ve.los'.i.ty. 

Villosity,  a  covering  of  vegetable  hair.     Velocity,  speed. 
Lat.  villus  nap,  shag,  villosus.     "  Velocity,"  Lat.  velocitas,  velox  swift. 
Vinaigrette,  vin'.a.gret  (not  vin'.e.gii.ret),  a  small  box  for  con- 
taining a  piece  of  sponge  saturated  with  aromatic  vinegar 
and  used  as  a  restorative  or  excitant. 
French  vinaigrette;  vinaigre,  vinegar  (vinaigre,  sour  wine). 
Vincible,  vin'. si  bl,  able  to  be  overcome.    Vincibility,  -bil".i.ty. 

Lat.  vintibtlis,  vinc&re  to  conquer.    From  Gk.  nt&ao  (Casaubon). 
Vin'culum,  (in  Algebra)  a  line  drawn  over  two  or  more  terms  to 
connect  them  together  as  one  quantity :  ns  Va2  +  2ab  +  ^^ 
or  a  +  b  x  c,  that  is,  both  a  and  +  b  multiplied  by  c. 
Vindicate,  vln'.di.kate,  to_  justify;    vindicat-ed,  vin' .di.ka.ted ; 

vindicat-ing,  vm'.dl.ku.t ing ;  vindicator,  vln'.di.kd.tor, 
Vindication,  vin'. di.kay". shun,  justification,  defence. 
Vindicatory,  vm'.di.ka.t'ry,  tending  to  vindicate. 
Vindicative,  vin'.di.l:a.tiv.    Vindictive,  vin.dik'.tiv. 
Vindicative,  tending  to  vindicate  or  justify. 
Vindictive,  malicious.    Vindic'tive-ly,  vindic'tive-ness. 
Latin  vincKcat-io,  vindida,  vindlcdre,  vindex ;  Greek  endflcds. 
Vine  (1  syl.),  the  grape  plant;  vlned  (1  syl.),  having  leaves  Uka 
a  vine,  decorated  with  vine  leaves  or  vine-plant. 
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Vin-y,  vl'.ny,  adj.  of  vine.    Vinery,  plu.  vineries,  vl'.ne.riz, 

a  house  for  the  cultivation  of  vines.    Vine'-dresser. 
Vine-yard,  vln'.yard.    (The  pronunciation  is  abnormal.) 
Vinous,  vl'.niis,  like  wine.     Vintage,  vm'.tage.    Vintag-er. 
vm'.ta.djer.    Vint' ner,  one  who  sells  wine.    Vine'-clad. 
Vinous-fermentation,  vl'.nus  fer'.men.tay".shun. 
Latin  vlnea,  vlneus,  mnedrius  (vinum  wine,  Greek  oinos). 
Vinegar,  vm'.e.gar,  an  acid  liquor  obtained  from  wine,  &c.,  by  the 

ace'tous  fermentation.     Aromat'ic  vin'egar. 
Vin'egar  cru'et,  a  small  vinegar  bottle  for  table  use. 
Vinaigrette,  mn'.a.gret,  a  small  box  for  aromatic  vinegar. 
French  vinaigre  (vin  aigre,  sour  wine),  vinaigrette. 
Vin  ordinaire,  vah.nor'.di.nair,  common  table  claret  used  in 

France  as  we  use  "  small  beer." 

Viol,  vl'.ol.    Vial,  vl'.ul.    PMal,  fl'.al.    Vile  (1  syl.),  worthless. 

Viol,  a  primitive  violin  with  six  strings.     Violist,  ve'.o.list. 

Viol  da  Braccia,  the  alto  viola  or  counter-tenor  violin,  so  called 

because  it  was  held  in  the  arm.    (Italian  braccio,  the  arm.) 
Viol  da  Gamba  or  Greater  Viol,  held  between  the  gamba  or  legs. 
Viol  d' amour,  strung  with  six  metal  wires  of  "lovely"  softness. 
Viola  fve'.o.lahj,  a  tenor  violin,  one-fifth  lower  in  tone  than  a 

violin.    Its  compass  is  from  C  (fourth  space  in  the  bass). 
Violar,  a  troubadour  or  one  who  accompanied  a  troubadour 
with  a  vielle  or  -viol.    (French  mole,  a  fiddle.) 

Vial,  a  small  medicine  bottle,  ajar.    (Fr.fiole,  a  bottle.) 
Phial,  a  small  medicine  bottle.    (Greek  phiaU,  a  vial.) 
Violin,  vi'.o.lin,  a  fiddle,  used  in  Eng.  in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 
Violi'no  Principals  (Italian),  first  violin. 
Vwli'no  Secondo  (Italian),  second  violin. 
Violinist,  vi.o.lm'.ist.    (Italian  violino,  a  little  viol.) 
Violoncello,  plu.  violoncellos,   ve',o.lon.cMl".loze,   a  bass 

violin  with  four  strings,  the  lowest  double  C ;  -cel'list. 
Violono,  plu.  violonos,  ve.o.lo'.noze,  the  double  bass. 
Italian  violone  a  bass-viol,  violoncello;  French  moloncelle. 
N.B.  -one  is  augmentative  and  -ino  diminutive.    The  Fr.  violon  for 

a  viol  reduced  to  four  strings  is  absurd,  but  violon-cello  is  correct. 
Violate,  m'.o.late,  to  debauch,  to  transgress.    Violet,  vl'oMt.  q.v. 
violat-ed,  vi'.o.ld.ted  (B.  xxxvi.);  violat-ing,  vif.o.ld.ting  ; 
violat-or,  vl'.o.la.tor (R. xxxvii.)  Violation,  vi'.o. lay". shun. 
Violable,  vi'.o.lu.bl;  vi'olably;  violabilityi  vl'.o.laMl".i.ty. 
Violent,  vl'.o.lent,  forcible ;  vi'olent-ly.     Violence,  -o.lense. 
Lat.  violens  -entis,  violentia,  violator,  violabtlis,  vitilare  (vis,  force). 
Violet,  vl'.o.let  (noivoy' .let,  a  common  error).  Vi'olate  (see  above). 
Violet,  a  flower,  a  colour.    Violaceous,  vi'.o.lu".shus,  violet 
coloured.     Violine,  vi'.o.lin,  a  white  poisonous  principle 
obtained  from  sweet  violets.    Vio'lin,  a  mus.  instrument. 
French  via lette  ;  Latin  mtila;  Greek  tow,  the  violet. 
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Violin,  vi'.o.Rn;  Violoncello,  v~i.o.lon.chel".lo.    (See  Viol,  &c.) 
Viper,  vl'.per,  a  venomous  serpent;  vi'perous,  -pe.rus,  malignant. 

Latin  vtpdra,  mpSriius  (quod  TO  pariat  cum  matris  interitu). 
Virago,  plu.  viragoes,  vi.ra'.gdze,  a  termagant.     (Latin  virago.) 
Virgilian,  mr.djtt' '.i.un,  in  the  style  of  Virgil  the  Roman  poet. 
Vir'gin,  a  maiden ;  virgin'ity,  maidenhood. 

Virgin  gold,  pure  gold.    Virgin  honey,  honey  (nearly  white 
in   colour)   made  by  young   hees.      Virgin  blush,   the 
blush  of  a  delicate-minded  girl.    Virgin's  bow'er,  the 
plant  called  traveller's  joy.    Virgin-born,  Jesus  Christ. 
Vir'ginal,  a  musical  instrument,  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

The  "  virginal"  was  a  sort  of  spinette  or  pianoforte,  so  called  from 
its  use  in  convents  to  lead  the  virginals  or  hymns  to  the  Virgin. 

Vir'go,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 

(The  sun  enters  this  sign  on  the  23rd  August.) 
Virginia,  vir.djin'.i.ah,  one  of  the  as'teroids  (3  syl.) 
Latin  virgo  genitive  virgtnis,  virgln'ttas,  virgtnalis.    In  1  Cor.  vii.  25, 
"virgins"  means  bachelors  or  unmarried  men.      Tennyson,   iu 
Harold,  makes  King  Edward  say:  "  I  am  a  virgin." 
Virile,  vir'.ile,  pertaining  to  man  in  his  mature  state ;  virility, 

vi.ril'.Lty.     (Latin  virllis,  virllitas  ;  vir,  a  man.) 
Virtu,  vair'.tew,  nick-nackery,  taste  for  curiosities.  Virtue  ( q.  r.) 
Virtuoso,  plu.  virtuosos,  vir'.tu.o".soze,  critic  of  the  fine  arts. 
(The  Ital.  plu.  virtuosi  is  sometimes  used,  but  virtuosos  is  more  Er.g.) 
Virtue,  vir'.tchu,  the  opposite  of  vice.     Virtu  (see  above). 
The  Virtues,  vir'.tchuse,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
Virtuous,  vir'.tchu.us ;  vir'tuous-ly,  not  wickedly. 
Virtual,  vir'.tchu.al,  in  effect  though  not  in  reality;  -ly. 
The  French  spell  these  words  ver-,  as  vertu,  vertueux,  as  if  from  vcr 
spring,  and  not  from  vir  man     Virtus  (Latin)  means  m  mliness,  or 
what  befits  a  man :  as  courage,  strength,  fortitude,  <&c.     So  the 
Greek  ar&t&  (virtue)  is  from  wire's,  the  god  of  war;  so  the  Fr.  brave. 

Virulent,  vVru.lent,  malignant,  venomous;  vi'rulent-ly. 

Virulence,  vi'rti.lense ;  vl'rulency      (Latin  vlrulentus.) 
Virus,  vl'.riis,  the  active  or  contagious  matter  of  a  pustule,  £c., 

any  product  of  disease  capable  of  diffusing  the  same. 
Ii».t.  virus,  poison ;  Gk.  tos  (ios,  a  dart),  venom  darted  from  a  fang. 
Vis,  mechanical  force.    Vis  inertias,  -in.er' .shi.e,  the  power  by 

which  matter  resists  change.    Vis  vi'taa,  vital  energy. 
Latin  vis,  vis  inertia  force  of  inert  matter,  vis  vita?. 
Vis  a  vis,  vee'.zah.vee,  face  to  face,  the  opposite  couple  in  a 

quadrille.    (French.)- 

Visage,  m^.idge,  the  face,  the  countenance ;  vis'aged  (2  syl.) 
Ei.msage;  Ital.  visaggio;  Latin  visio,  video  sup.  visum  to  see. 
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Vjsard,  viz'.ard,  a  mask.     (Fr,  visidre  ;  Lat.  vlsio,  video  to  see.) 
The  visard  or  visor  was  the  movable  part  of  the  helmet  through  which 

the  wearer  breathed  and  looked  (vis-  =  viz-  before  a  vowel). 
Viscera  (plu.),  vis'. se. rah,  the  bowels,  the  contents  of  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body  (the  abdo'men,  the  thorax,  and 
thecra'm'uwi);  visceral,  vis'.se.rul.  Vis-cus,  vis'.kus-  one 
of  the  organs  contained  in  the  viscera  (as  the  brain,  heart, 
liver,  &c.)  See  Viscous. 

Lat.  visaw  plu.  viscera,  an  entrail ;  Gk.  ischis  the  loins,  ischus  strength. 
Viscous,  vis'.kus,  sticky,  glutinous.    Viscus,  vis'.kus  (see  above). 
Viscosity,  vis.kos'.t.ty,  stickiness.     Viscid,  vis'.sld,  sticky. 
Viscidity, -sid'.i.ty.  (LsiLviscus, viscosus,viscidus;  Gk.ixos.) 
Viscount,/em.  viscountess,  vi'.kount, fern,  vi.koun'.tess,  the  fourth 
of  the  five  order  of  peers  (1  duke,  2  marquis,  3  earl,  4  vis- 
count, 5  baron).     (French  vicomte,  vicomtesse.) 
Originally  what  we  now  call  a  county  sheriff,  the  vice  of  the  "count." 
Vise,  vee'.za,  an  official  endorsement  of  a  passport;  to  vise  a 

passport;  viseed,  vee'~zade;  vise-ing,  vee'.za.ing. 
Fr.  viser,  to  examine  and  endorse  ;  Latin  video  sup.  v'isum,  to  see. 
Vish'nu,  the  second  person  of  the  Hindu  trinity  (1  Brah'ma,  the 
creator;  2  Vishnu,  the  preserver;  3  Si'va,  the  destroyer). 
Visible,  viz'.Lll,  perceptible  to  the  eye ;  visible-ness,  visibly. 
Visibility,  viz'.i.lU".i.ty,  capacity  of  being  seen. 
The  Visible  Church,  the  church  on  earth. 
(Vis-  before  a  vowel  is  always  pronounced  viz-:  as  visor,  visit,  &c.) 
Latin  vvsfbUis,  vislbllltas,  video  supine  visum  to  see. 
Visigoth,  viz'.i.gorh,  the  western  branch  of  the  Gothic  family  or 
those  which  settled  in  the  west  (France  and  Spain). 
The  eastern  branch  were  the  Ostrogoths,  who  settled  in 
Italy.    Visigothic,  viz' '.i.gorh" '.ik,  adj. 

Vision,  vizh',un,  the  faculty  of  seeing,  perception  by  sight,  an 

apparition,  a  revelation  by  a  sort  of  dream;   vision-al, 

mzh'.un.al;  vis'ional-ly,  vision-less.     Visionary,  vizh'.- 

iin.d.ry,  a  dreamer,  a  schemer,  (adj  )  imaginary,  delusive. 

French  vision,  visionnaire;  Latin  vlsio,  video  supine  visum  to  see. 

Visit,  viz'. it,  a  stay  in  another's  house,  the  professional  call  of  a 

medical  man,  &c.,  a  call  to  inspect,  to  visit;    visit-ed, 

viz'.it.ed  (R.  xxxvi.);    visit-ing,  vislt-or  (R.  xxxvii.); 

visitant,  viz'.i.tant  (poetry :  thus  the  cuckoo  is  called  the 

"  visitant  of  spring  ").    Visitation,  -i.tay".shun,  a  long  and 

wearisome  visit,  an  infliction,  an  official  visit;  visitorial, 

viz'.i.to".n.al.    Visiting-card,  a  name-card.    Visit-able. 

On  visiting  terms.  Not  visited,  tabooed  or  ignored  by  society. 

Latin  msire,  to  go  to  see ;  French  visite,  visiteur,  visitation. 
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Visor,  viz'. or  (incorrectly  spelt  vizor),  the  movable  part  of  a  hel- 
met ;  visored,  vlz'.'rd,  masked.    (Fr.  visiere  ;  Lat.  video.) 
Tho  visor  is  that  part  which  enables  the  wearer  to  see  and  breathe. 
Vista,  vis'.tah,  a  view  through  an  avenue.     (Ital.  vista,  sight.) 
Visual,  viz'zu.ul,  pertaining  to  sight;  vis'ual-ly.     Vis'ual  angle, 
the  angle  at  which  an  object  is  viewed.     Vis'ual  ray,  the 
beam  of  light  which  comes  from  an  object  to  the  eye. 
Fr.  visuel ;  Latin  video  supine  vlsum  to  see,  vlsus  the  sense  of  sight. 
Vital,  vl'.tal,  pertaining  to  life,  essential ;  vi'tal-ly.     Vital'ity. 
Vitalise,    vl'.tul.ize,    to    quicken;     vitalised,    vi'.tal.ized; 
vitalis-ing,  vi'.tal.i.zing.     Vitalisation,  -tala.zay" .shfin. 
Vitals,  vi'.talz,  parts  of  the 'animal  body  essential  to  life. 
Vftal  force,  the  life-giving  principle,  life-giving  power. 
Latin  vltalis,  mtdlia,  vltdlttas,  vita  life ;  Gk.  M6i&  life,  verb  lidd. 
Vitiate,  vlsh'.i.ate,  to   injure,  to  spoil;    vitiat.ed,  vish'.i.d.ted 
(R.  xxxvi.);  vitiat-ing,  vish' '.i.d.ting  (R.  xix.);  vitiat-or. 
Vitiation,  visti .i.d.shun.     (Lat.  vitidre,  vttidtio,  vitidtor.) 
Vitreous,  vit'.re.us  (R.  Ixvi.),  glassy,  like  glass ;  vit'reous-ness ; 
vitrescent,  vl.tres' .sent ;  vitrescence,  -sense;  vitres'cible. 
Vitrifaction,  vit'. ri.fdk". shun.     Vitrify,  -ri.fy,  to  convert  to 

glass ;  vitrifies,  vit'.ri.fize ;  vitrified,  vlt'.ri.flde  ;  -ing. 
Vitrifi-able,  vit'. ri.fi"  .a. bl.  Vitreo-electric,  -re.o-e.lek",trik, 
exhibiting  positive  electricity.  (Resino-electric,  exhibit- 
ing negative  electricity).  Vit'reous  humour,  one  of  the 
"humours"  of  the  eye.  Vitrified  forts,  vU'.ri.fide..., 
ruins  vitrified  by  fufdon. 

Fr.  vitrifaction,  vitrifiabie,  vitrifier;  Latin  vitrum  glass,  vitrSus. 
Vitriol,  vit'.n.ol,  a  sulphate.     Oil  of  Vitriol,  sulphuric  acid. 
Ammoniacal  Vitriol,  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Blue  Vitriol  (or  Vitriol  of  Cyprus),  sulphate  of  copper. 
Calcarious  Vitriol,  sulphate  of  chalk.          • 
Cobalt  Vitriol,  sulphate  of  cobalt. 
Green  Vitriol  (or  Copperas),  green  sulphate  of  iron. 
Red  Vitriol  (or  Vitriol  of  Mars),  red  sulphate  of  iron. 
White  Vitriol  (or  Vitriol  of  Goslar),  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Vitriolic,  vit' '.ri.ol" \ik.    Vitriolate,  vit'.ri.o.late,  to  convert 

into  a  vitriol ;  vit'riolat-ed,  vit'riolat-ing  (Rule  xix.) 
Vitriolation,    vit'.rl.o. lay". shun.      Vitriolise,    vit'.n.d.lize, 
to    convert    into    a  vitriol;     vitriolised,   vif.ri.o.lized; 
vitriolis-ing,  vlt'rl.o.ll".zin(j.    Vitriolous,  vit' '.ri.o.lils. 
French  vitriol,  vitrioliser.       "Vitriol,  nom  donnfi  par  les  anciens 
chimistes  aux  sels  appelGs  aujourd'hui  sulfates,  sans  doute  a  cause 
deleur  aspect  vitreux"  (Diet,  des  Sciences,  &c.) 

Vituperate,  vi.tn'.pe.rdte,  to  blnme,  to   chide;    vitu'perat-ed ; 

vituperat-ing,  vi.tu'.pe.rd.ting;  vitu'perat-or  (R.  xxxvii.) 

Vituperation,  vi.tu'.pe.ray".shitn.    Vituperative,  -pe.rd.tiv; 

vitu'perative-ly ;  vituperable,  vi.tu'.pe.rd.bl. 
Latin  mtupgrabills,  vitiipe'raUo,  vltupfrator,  vitiipfrdre. 
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Vivace,  ve.vah'.chy,  (in  Music)  in  an  animated  manner.     (ItaL) 
Vivacious,  ri.va' jh&s,  sprightly,  lively;    viva'cious-ly,  viva'- 
cious-ness ;  vivacity,  vi.vas'.Lty.     (Lat.  vitacitas,  vivax.) 
Viva  voce,  •ci'.va-vo'^e  (not  v&.vah  vo'.che),  orally.    (Latin.) 
Vivarium,  plu.  vivaria,  rT.ratVrt.«in,  plu.  t7i.patVn.aft.  a  place 
for  preserving  live  specimens  of  animals.    If  the  speci- 
mens are  water  animals  the  word  is  Aqua'rium. 
Latin  vivarium,  an  aviary,  pond,  park.  &c.,  for  living  animals. 
Vive,  reev  (Fr.),  long  live !  success  to  !  hurra  for !  as  Vive  le  roi ! 

Qui  vive,  ke  veev',  who  goes  there  ?  (by  sentinels'). 
Vivid,  rlv'.ld,  lifelike,  animated;  viv'id-ly,  -ness.    (Lat.  vlvidus.) 

Vivify,  viv'.Lfy,  to  animate,  to  infuse  with  life :  vivifies,  -flze  ; 
vivified,  vtv'.Lflde;   viv'ify-ing,  -er.     Vivific,  rt.ri/'.rfc. 
Vivification,  vtv'.i.fi.kay"^hun,     (Lat.  vivifico,  vimficus.) 
Viviparous,  vl.rip'.a.rSs,  producing  progeny  folly  developed. 

Latin  vlnpdrus  (vims  pdrtoj,  to  bring  forth  alive. 
Vivisection,  rfr'.T.se&".sfc«n,  dissection  of  a  living  animal,  ex- 
periments on  living  animals  for  "medical"  purposes. 
Latin  rtrrw  teftio,  the  cutting-Tip  of  living  animals. 
Vixen,  rur"n,  a  female  fox,  a  scolding  spiteful  woman;  vixen- 
ish [temper],  like  a  vixen ;  vixen-ly.     (Old  ~Eng.jixen.) 
Viz.  (generally  called  namely),  Latin  videl'icet  contracted,  that 

is  to  say  (the  "z"  is  the  mark  of  contraction  5). 
Similarly  hob^  =  habet ;  owinfto  =  omnibus ;  ri5  =  videlicet. 
Viz'ard,  Viz'or.     (See  Visard,  Visor.) 
Vizier,  vlz.cer^,  a  title  of  high  rank  in  Turkey,  &c. 

(All  pachas  of  three-tails  among  the  Turks,  and  all  cabinet  ministers 

(about  eight  in  number)  are  viziers  =  "  Eight  Honourable.") 
Grand  vizier,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Turkish  divan. 
Vizierial,  viz.e'.ri.al,  pertaining  to  a  vizier,  issued  by  ... 
Vocable,  to'.ka.bl,  a  name,  a  noun.     Vocabulary,  plu.  vocabu- 
laries,  vo.kab'M.la.r\z,   a  word-book  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, a  list  of  words  used  in  some  art  or  science. 
Vocabulist,  vo.luib' .ii.list,  a  writer  of  a  vocabulary. 
Latin  vocab&litm  (tox  gen.  vocis,  a  word) ;  Fr.  vocable,  vocdtnUaire. 
Vocal,  vu'.kul,  made  by  the  voice;  vocal  music,  singing;  vocal 

sounds,  sounds  made  by  the  human  voice ;  vo'cal-ly. 

Vocalise,  vo'.kal.ize  (R.  xxxi.),  to  form  into  words,  to  sing 

without    words;     vocalised,    vo'.kiil.ized ;     vocalis-ing, 

vo'.kaL.i.ziny ;  vocalist,  -kal.ist,  a  singer  of  powerful  voice. 

Vocalisation,  -l;~tl.i.zaii",*'hvn.  Vocal'ity,  clearness  of  voice. 

Lat.  w5cn/t»  (vox  gen.  rocf.?,  the  human  voice) ;  Fr.  vocal,  vocalisation. 
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Vocation,  vo.kay' '.shun-    Avocation,  atf  vo.kay". shun. 

Vocation,  one's  regular  business  or  calling,  bent  of  mind. 
Avocation,  one's  subsidiary  employment,  amusement. 
Lat.  tocdtio,  a  calling;  awcatio      calling  away  from  one's  "calling." 
Vocative  vok'ka.tlv,  a  case  in  grammar  which  requires  the  verb 
in  regimen  with  it  to  be  in  the  second  person.    We  address 
in  the  vocative  case:   as  "Son,  go  work  to  day  in  my 
vineyard."     :'  Woman,  behold  thy  son."        Hail,  lord ! " 
("  Son,"  "  woman  "  "  lord ''  are  vocative  cases  ) 
Latin  vocatlvus.,  verb  voeure  to  call,  to  invite ,  Greek  M&o,  to  call. 
Vociferate,  ro.si/'  e.rate,  to  exclaim,  tc  shout ;    vocif  erat-ed ; 

vocif erat-ing,  vv.sif  e.ru.ting  (R.  xix.);  vocif'erat-or. 
Vociferation,  vo.sif'.e. ray". shun,  violent  exclamation. 
Vociferous,  vojUf'.e.rtis,  clamorous ;  vocif erousJy,  -ness. 
Latin  votfftfrdtio,  votAfSrator,  voctfirc  (vox  genitive  vocis,  ffro). 
Vogue  (1  syl.),  fashion,  popular  favour.     In  vogue,  in  commer- 
cial demand,  in  fashion.    (Fr.  vaguer,  vogue  in  full  sail.) 
Voice  (1  syl.),  sounds  produced  by  certain  organs  of  the  throat 
and  mouth,  timbre,  vote,  expressed  opinion,  to  regulate 
the  tone  of  [an  organ] ;  voiced  ( 1  syl ) ;  voic-ing,  voy'.sing  ; 
voice'-less,  without  voice ;  voice'less-ly. 
French  voix;  Latin  vox  genitive  vocis;  Italian  voee;  Spanish  TO:. 
Void  (1  syl.),  empty,  not  binding  null,  an  empty  space,  a  lack- 
ing, to  make  void,  to  evacuate;    void'-ed,   void'-ing; 
void'-er,  one  who  makes  void,  a  tray,  a  basket  or  tray 
into  which  crumbs  and  fragments  are  carried  from  table. 
Void'-able.    Void'-ance  (2  syl.)    Void'-ness.    To  make  void. 
French  vuide,  now  mde;  Latin  riduus  bereft ;  Greek  idios,  private. 
Volatile,  vol'.u.ttl,  fickle,  easily  passing  off  in  an  aeriform  state. 
Volatility.  -a.til".i.ty,  levity,  fickleness,  easily  evaporated. 
Vol'atile-ness  (-JL  syl.)    Volatilise,  vol'.u.ti.llze,  to  cause  to 
exhale  or  evaporate;  voTatilised  (-i  syl.);  volatilis-ing, 
vol' '.a.tUixing  (R.  xix.);  volatilis-able,  vol'.a.tl.ll',2a.lL 
Volatilisation,  vol'  a.tU'.\£ay".shan. 

Latin  tolatilis  (i-oldre,  to  fly);  Fr.  volaiilite,  volatilisation,  -iser. 
Volcano.  ^'Z;/.  volcanoes,  rol.kd'.noze  (not  tol.kah'.niJzc),  a  burn- 
iug  mountain.     Volcanic,  vol.kun'.ik;    volcanic  bombs, 
-bdmz,  spherical  masses  of  lava  ejected  from  volcanoes; 
volcanic  cones,  -kdnz,  volcanic  hills  of  recent  eruptions ; 
volcanic  foci,  -fu'^i,  underground  centres  of  volcani 
turbanees ;  volcanic  mud,  mud  ejected  by  volcanoes. 
Vulcanicity,  i-iir.ka.nis".i.ty,  phenomena  the  result  of  vol- 
canic disturbance.    Vulcanology,  vul'.ka.nol".o.djy,  that 
part-  of  science  which  treats  of  volcanoes,  &~c. 
Latin  Vulcdnvs,  the  god  of  fire ;  French  vokan,  rokaniyue. 
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Vole  (1  syl.)i  a  game  of  cards,  a  deal  that  draws  all  the  tricks. 

To  make  vole,  to  win  all  the  tricks.    (Fr.  vole,fairc  le  vole.) 
Volition,  vo.lish'.un,  the  power  or  act  of  making  choice. 

Latin  vSlltio  (vulo,  to  be  willing;  Greek  bould[mai],  to  will,  &c.) 
Volley,  plu.  volleys,  vol'.ez,  a  discharge  of  several  guns  at  once, 
to  volley;  volleyed  (2  syl.),  -ing.    (Fr.  volve,  Lat  vdldre.) 
(The  double  I  in  these  words  is  a  blunder ;  as  well  spell  volatile  with 
double  I,  both  being  from  the  same  verb,  vdldre.) 

Volt.    Vault,  vawlt. 

Volt,  a  gait  of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sidewisa 

round  a  centre,  a  movement  in  fence  to  avoid  a  thrust. 
Vault,  a  leap,  a  cellar,  to  bound,  to  make  in  an  arch. 
"Volt," Fr.volte.     Vault," ItaLwZtere.  "Vault" (a cellar), Ital. volta. 
Voltaic,  vol.td'.ik.  adj.  of  voltaism.    Voltaism,  vol.ta'.lzm,  gal- 
vanism modified  by  Volta,  an  Italian.     Volta'ic  bat'tery, 
an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  series  of  plates  [as  zinc  and 
copper  alternately]  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
for  the  development  of  electricity.     Voltaic  electricity. 
Voltam'eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  a 

voltaic  current.    Voltatype,  vol'.ta.tipe,  electrotype, 
Voltigeur,  vol'.te.zhure,  a  French  light-infantry  soldier. 
Voluble,  vol'luM,  glib,  talkative,  easily  rolled ;  vol'ubly. 

Volubility,  vol'luMl".i.ty,  glibness  of  speech,  talkativeness. 
Latin  vtSlubttis,  vdluWKtas  (volvtre,  to  roll  •  Greek  eilo  or  eiUo). 
Volume,  vol'.ume,  a  single  book,  bulk,  richness  of  voice,  power 
of  sound.     Voluminous,  vo.lu'.ml.niis,  consisting  of  many 
volumes,  extensive;  volu'minous-ly,  volu'minous-ness. 

Latin  vtilumen,  a  roll  or  scroll.  Anciently,  books  were  written  on 
sheets  fastened  together  lengthwise  and  rolled,  some  on  a  pin  and 
some  without  a  roller.  When  stored  on  shelves,  the  rolls  were 
labelled  with  red  letters  or  rubrics,  and  those  of  great  value  were 
packed  in  cases  or  boards.  Latin  volvo,  to  roll  up. 

Voluntary,  vol'lun.terry,  of  free  choice;  vol'untari-ly,  vol'un- 
tari-ness  \  vol'untary-ism,  4zm,  the  system  of  supporting 
religious  institutions,  &c.,  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Volunteer,  vol'lun.teer" ',  one  who  enters  the  army  or  navy 
by  choice,  a  civilian  who  voluntarily  devotes  a  part  of 
his  time  to  military  exercises,  to  offer  without  solicitation ; 
vol'unteered"  (3  syl.),  vol'unteer"-ing. 
Latin  vSluntarius  ;  viilo,  to  be  willing. 

Voluptuous,  vo.lup'.tu.us,  sensual;    volup'tuous-nes'},   volup'- 
tuous-ly    Voluptuary,  plu.  voluptuaries,  voMp'.tu.u  rlz. 
Latin  vdluptuarius,  vdluptuosus  (vdluptas,  pleasure). 
Volnte,  vo.lute',  the   spiral    decoration   of    an    Ionic  capital; 
volut-ed,  -lu'.ted,  having  a  spiral  scroll.    Volu'tion,  -shiin, 
Latin  volutus,  a  scroll  (volvo  supine  volutum,  to  roll). 
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Vom'it,  matter  vomited,  an  emetic,  to  eject  from  the  stomach; 

vom'it-ed,  vom'it-ing.    Vomitory,  vom'.i.to.ry,  an  emetic. 

Latin  vdmltus,  vdmttorius,  <;omo  supim  vomttum  ;  Greek  #m/o. 

Voracious,  vo.rd'.shus  (Paile  Ixvi.),  ravenous;  vora'cious-ness, 

vora'cious-ly.    Voracity,  -rus'.l.ty,  greediness  of  appetite. 

-ious.    Adjectives  from  Latin  words  in  -x  take  the  termination  -iout, 

not  -eous:  as  "edax,"  edacious;  "judex,"  judicious,  &c. 
Latin  vdrax  genitive  vdracis,  iidrdre  to  devour ;  Greek  bora,  food. 

Vortex,  plu.  vortices,  vdr'.tex,  plu.  vor'.tLseez  (not  vortexes],  a 
whirlpool,  an  eddy.    Vortical,  vor'.ti.kal,  rotatoiy.    Vor- 
ticel,  a  wheel  animalcule.     (Lat.  vortex,  plu.  vortices.) 
Votary,  plu.  votaries,  vo'.tu.riz,  fern,  votaress,  plu.  votaresses, 

vo'.ta.res.iz,  a  devotee.    (Lttt.  votum,  voveo  to  vow.) 
Vote  (1  syl.),  suffrage,  to  exercise  a  suffrage;  vot-ed,  vu'.ted; 
vot-ing,  vii'.ting  (R.  xix.);  vot-er,  vo'.ter;  vot-ive,  vo'.tw. 
Voting  paper,  a  balloting-paper,  a  proxy.    (Fr.  vote,  voter.) 
Vouch  ^1  syl.),  to  guarantee,  to  warrant;  vouched  (1  syl.),  -ing. 
Vouch'-er.     Vouch'or.     Vouchee,  vouoh'-e. 

Voucher,  a  receipt,  a  document  to  prove  [a  payment,  &c.] 
Vouchor  (in  Law),  one  who  calls  in  another  to  establish 

the  warranty  of  a  title,  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right. 
Vouchee,  the  person  called  into  court  by  a  voucher,  the 

person  vouched  in  a  writ  if  right. 

Norm,  voucher  ;  Lat.  vdcans  gen.  vOcantis  a  voucher,  vScare  to  vouch. 
Vouch-safe'  (2  syl.),  condescend  to  grant,  to  accord,  to  deign ; 
vouchsafed'  (2  syl.;;  vouchsaf-mg,  voucli.saf.Jing  (R.  xix.) 
Latin  voeare  salvum,  vouch  safe  or  warrant  safe. 

Vow  (to  rhyme  with  now),  a  solemn  promise  made  to  God,  to 
vow;  vowed  (1  syl.),  vow'-ing,  -er.    (Lat.  voveo,  to  vow.) 
Vow 'el  (vow-  to  rhyme  with  now,  not  with  grdw),  one  of  the  five 
letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  each  of  which  should  be  a  simple  sound. 
(IT  long  is  not  a  simple  sound,  bnt  =  yu  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word:  thus  "u-nit,"  "use-ful,"  =  i/M-nit,  yuse-tvl;  u  short  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word  is  a  true  vowel :  as  un-der,  um-pire. 
All  letters  except  the  vowels  are  consonants,  that  is  double- 
sounds :  thus  "b''  =  6e,  "k"  =  kd,  "l"  =  el,  "h"  =  ach,  "q" 
=  ku,  " z"  =  zed.    To  call  "z"  zed  is  the  height  of  absurdity: 
"zeal"  ought  to  be  called  zed-eal,  and  "lazy"  la-zedy.      It 
should  be  ze,  not  zed.    Similarly,  ach,  for  " h"  is  objectionable.) 

Vowel-point,  a  mark  to  define  the  sound  to  be  given  to  the 
Hebrew  letters,  which  are  only  consonants. 

Vowelled,  furnished  with  the  needful  vowels. 
Fr.  voyelle ;  Lat.  vocalis  (vox  g.  vocis,  a  voice),  a  voice  letter,  the  letter 
which  has  a  voice  of  its  own  and  gives  a  voice  to  the  consonants. 

Voyage,  voy'.age,  a  journey  by  sea;  voyag-er,  voy'.u.djer. 
Fr.  voyage  a  journey  or  voyage  (voie  a  way);  Latin  viaticus,  via. 
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Vulcan,  vul'.kun,  the  god  of  fire  in  Kom.  mythology ;  vulcanian, 
vul.ka'.ni.an,  adj.  of  Vulcan.    Vulcanise,  vul'.ka'.nlze,  to 
carbonise  [india-rubber,  &c.],  by  causing  it  to  absorb  sul- 
phur and  white  lead  by  the  agency  of  Vulcan  or  heat ; 
vul'canised  (3  syl.) ;  vnlcanis-ing,  vul'.kan.i.zing. 
Vulcanisation,    vul'.kun.i.zay".shun.     Vul'can-ism,   -izm, 
those  geological  phenomena  which  are  ascribed  by  some 
naturalists  to  the  internal  heat  of  our  earth. 
Vulcanicity,  vul'.ka.nis".i.ty,  vulcanism.     VuTcanist,  one 
who  .ascribes  the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  disturbance  of  strata  to  the  action  of  internal  heat. 
(Those  who  ascribe  it  to  the  action  of  water  are  called 
Neptunists.)      Vulcanite,   vul'.kiin.lte,  volcanic    garnet, 
india-rubber  vulcanised  by  sulphur  and  white  lead. 
Volcano,  plu.  volcanoes,  vol.ka'.noze,  a  burning  mountain; 

volcanic,  vol.kan'.ik,  adj.  of  volcano. 
Latin  Vulcanus  (for  Fulganus,  fioiafulgor  brilliancy  or  sheen). 
Vulgar,  viil'.gar,  (comp.)  vul'gar-er,  (super.)  vul'gar-est,  com- 
mon, vernacular,  unrefined,  not  comme  ilfaut ;  vul'gar-ly. 
Vulgarity,  viil.gar'ri.ty.    Vulgarise,  vul'.ga.rize,  to  make 
vulgar;  vul'garlsed  (3  syl.) ;  vulgaris-ing,  vul'.ga.rl.zincj. 
Vul'gar-ism,  -izm.    Vulgar  fractions,  ordinary  fractions. 
Latin  vulgdrius,  vulgdris,  vulgdrtias  (ijulyus,  the  common  people). 
Vulgate,  viil'.gate,  an  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  also  adj. 
So  called  from  its  being  the  ordinary  or  common  version  used  in  the 
Roman  Church.    The  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  is  said  to  have 
existed  in  218.    It  was  first  printed  in  1462. 

Vulnerable,  vul'.ne.raM,  capable  of  being  wounded ;  -ness. 
Vulnerability,  vul'.ne.ruMl".i.ty,  a  vulnerable  state. 
VuTnerary,  good  for  healing  wounds. 
Latin  vulnerabilis,  vulnttrdrius,  vulneratio  (vulnus,  a  wound). 
Vulpine,  vujf.pine,  pertaining  to  foxes,  resembling  a  fox,  cunning. 
Vulpicide,  vul'.pi.side,  one  who  kills  foxes  as  vermin. 
Latin  vulplnus.    "  Vulpicide,"  vulpi-[vnlpes]ccedo,  to  kill  a  fox. 
Vulture,  viil'.tchur,  a  bird  of  prey.     Vulturine,  vul'.tu.rtn,  adj. 

of  vulture ;  vulturish,  vul'.tu.rish,  like  a  vulture. 
Latin  vulturis  or  vnlturius,  vulturlnus  (a  vultu,  quod  vultu  valeat 

quippe  perspicacissimo  visu  est.  Pomponeus  Mela). 
S  contains  more  native  words  than  any  other  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  F  the  fewest.  Only  three  words  are  native,  viz. : 
"Vane"  (a  weathercock),  Old  Eng.  fana,  a  flag;  "Vat"  (a  tub), 
Old  Eng.  feet;  and  "Vixen"  (a  she-fox),  Old  Eng.  fixen.  Under 
the  letter  J  there  are  four  native  words,  but  under  S  above  500. 

Wabble,  wWM,  to  stagger  or  roll.    War'ble,  to  sing  as  a  bird. 
Wabble;  wabbled,  wob'.bld;  wab'bling,  wab'bling-ly. 

Welsh  givibiol  erratic,  v.  gwiblo.    "Warble,"  German  wirbeln. 
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Wacke,  wdk'.y.    Whack,  wtik,  a  blow.     (See  Thwack,  p.  1325.) 
Wacke  (Germ.),  a  rock  composed  of  quartz,  sand,  and  mica. 
Wad,  wod,  a  mass  rammed  into  a  gun  after  being  charged,  black 
lead,  ore  in  lumps  not  veins,  an  earthy  oxide  of  manga- 
nese occurring  in  beds  and  veins  of  the  older  rocks. 
Wadding,  wod'.ding,  a  collective  term  for  gun  wads,  mate- 
rial out  of  which  wads  are  made,  sheets  of  cotton  wool 
for  stuffing  garments.    To  wad  a  garment,  to  line  it  with 
wadding.     (French  ouate,  v.  ouater.) 

"Avant  que  le  coton  fut  commun  en  Europe,  on  fabriquait  une 
espfice  d'ouate  avec  la  bourre  douce  et  lustrde  que  surmonte  les 
semences  contenues  dans  les  gousses  des  Apocynees,  et  notam- 
ment  dans  celles  de  1'Asclepiade,  qui  prend  de  Ik  le  nom 
A'Htrbe  d  la  ouate"  (Bouillet,  Diction.  Universd,  &c.) 

Waddle,  wod'.dl,  to  move  with  a  roll  like  a  duck ;    waddled, 

wod'. did;  waddling,  wod'.dling ;  waddler,  u-ud'.ler. 
Latin  vado,  to  go ;  German  waten,  to  walk  in  the  water  (with  dim. ) 
Wade  (1  syl.),  to  walk  through  water.     Weighed,  wade  (see 
weigh);  wad-ed,  wd'.ded  (K.  xxxvi.) ;  wad-ing,  wa'.ding 
(R.  xix.);  wad-er,  wa.der.    Waders,  the  grallatores  (4  syl.) 
"  Wade,"  Old  Eng.  wcld[ari],  past  w6d,  past  part,  u-crden,  wddung ; 
Latin  vado,  to  go.     "  Weighed,"  O.  Eng.  wceg  of  the  v.  weg[an], 
Wafer,  u-ii'.fer,  a  leaf  of  paste  (generally  round)  for  securing 
letters,  to  secure  a  letter  with  a  wafer ;  wafered,  wa'.frd  ; 
wa'fer-ing.  A  consecrated  wafer,  a  piece  of  bread  or  baked 
paste  used  by  Horn.  Catholics  in  the  eucharist,  the  "  host." 
German  waffel.    The  French  gaufre  is  a  corruption  of  our  "wafer." 
Waft,  wahft  (not  wohft),  to  float  through  the  air  as  a  balloon ; 
waft'-ed  (R.  xxxvi.), waft'-ing.  (0.  E.  hwyrf[an],  to  whirl.) 
Wag,  a  joker,  to  shake  as  by  the  wing ;  wagged  (1  syl.),  Wiigg'- 
ing  (Rule  i.)     Wugg'-ery,  pleasantry;  wagg'-ish,  full  of 
jests ;  wagg'ish-ly,  wagg'ish-ness. 
Old  English  wdy[iari],  past  wdgode,  past  part,  wdgod,  wdgung. 
Wage  (1  syl.),  money  paid  for  service  (generally  in  the  plu.  wages), 

to  carry  on  [war];  waged  (1  syl.);  wag-ing,  wa'.ging. 
"Wage"  (pay),  Fr.  (jnge.     "  AVagc"  [war],  Germ,  wagen,  to  venture. 
In  the  middle  ages,  a  knight  challenged  an  equal  by  throwing  down 
a  gauntlet,  which  was  picked  up  by  the  person  challenged.    This 
glove  was  a  "gage"  or  "pledge"  on  the  side  of  the  challenger 
to  carry  out  his  challenge,  and  was  called  in  Medieval  Latin 
'miHiitio  (a  pledge  or  security),  and  the  challenge  so  made  was  a 
vadiatw  duelli  (a  wager  of  battle),  hence  vadiare,  to  wage. 
Fee.    Pay.    Salary.    Stipend.    Wages. 

Fee,  money  paid  to  a  physician  or  barrister  for  professional  service. 
Pay,  money  paid  to  the  army  and  navy  for  professional  service. 
Salary,  money  paid  to  clerks,  editors,  and  government  employe's, 

for  services  not  manual  but  intellectual. 
Stipend,  a  periodical  sum  of  money  given  for  service  to  one  not  in 

the  employ  of  another,  as  to  dissenting  ministers,  a  curate,  &c. 
Wages,  pay  for  manual  services  to  servants,  labourers,  &c. 
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Wager,  wa'.djer,  a  bet,  to  make  a  bet;    wagered,  wd'.djerd; 
wa'ger-ing,  wa'ger-er.     To  lay  a  wager,  to  make  a  bet. 
French  gager;  Low  Latin  vadiare,  noun  vadiatio. 
Waggle,  wug'.gl,  to  move  from  side  to  side  as  a  bird  waggles  its 

tail;  waggled,  wag'.gld;  waggling,  wag'. ling. 
Wiggle  waggle,  the  movement  of  a  bird's  tail  from  one 

side  to  the  other  (a  ricochet  word,  Rule  Ixix.) 
Old  Eng.  v;dg[iari]  to  wag,  past  wdgode,  p.  part,  wdgod  (with  dim.) 
Wagon,  wag'. on  (not  waggon),  a  four-wheeled  cart;  wag'on-er. 
Wagonette,  wag'.on.et,  a  family  "  wagon." 

(The  double  g  is  a  blunder  from  a  confusion  of  the  wonl  with  wag.) 
Old  Eng.  wagen  OTWfegn;  wagenere,  a  wagoner  (ivng,  a  road). 

Wag'tail  (2  syl.),  a  sub-genus  of  birds,  noted  for  their  long  taila 

which  they  wag  incessantly.    Water  wagtail. 
Waif  (1  syl.),  goods  found  and  claimed  by  nobody,  goods  stolen 

and  waived,  i.e.  thrown  away  by  the  thief  in  flight. 
Low  Lat.  waiviatum;  Norm,  weif;  Germ,  wegvierfen,  to  throw  away. 
Wail,  Wale  (both  wale).    Whale.     Vale,  Veil  (both  vale). 

Wail,  a  mournful  subdued  cry,  to  wail;    wailed  (1  syl.), 

wail'-ing,  wail'ing-ly,  wail'-er. 
Wale,  a  mark  made  by  a  rod.     (Welsh  gwial,  a  rod.) 
Whale,  a  sea  mammal.     (Old  English  hivcel,  a  whale.) 
Vale,  a  pleasant  valley.     (Latin  vallis;  French  val.) 
Veil,  a  light  covering  for  the  face.     (Lat.  velum  ;  Fr.  voile,) 
"  Wail,"  Welsh  wyl  a  wail,  verb  wylo,  wyliad  a  wailing. 
Wain,  Wane  (both  wane).    Vain,  Vein  (both  vane). 
Wain,  a  wagon.     (A  contraction  of  wagon.) 
Charles's  Wain,  "  Ursa  Major."     A  corruption  of  Old 
English  Georles  ween,  the  churl's  or  farmer's  wagon. 
(Sometimes  still  further  corrupted  into  King  Charles's  Wain.) 
Wane,  to  decrease  in  size  as  the  moon.     (Old  Eng.  wdnian.) 
Vain,  fruitless,  conceited.    (Latin  vanus.) 
Vein,  a  blood-vessel.     (Latin  vena.) 
"  Wain,"  Old  English  w<v;/en,  wagn,  or  ween,  a  wagon  or  wain. 
Wainscot,  wiine'.skot,  wall-linipg  of  thin  boards  in  panels,  to 

wainscot;  wain'scot-ed,  wain'scot-ing  (not  double  t). 
The  wood  originally  used  for  this  purpose  was  a  foreign  oak  called 
vagenschot.    In  German  is  a  somewhat  similar  word,  wagenschrot 
(wood  roughly  squared) ;  Dutch  wagenschot. 

Waist,  Waste  (both  ivaste). 

Waist,  the  middle  part  of  the  body  or  of  a  ship. 
Waist'-band,  the  band  on  the  top  of  trousers  which  lies 
round  the  waist  of  the  body,  a  sash  or  girdle. 
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Waist-coat,  ices'.  Mt,  a  sleeveless  garment  worn  by  men 
and  boys  under  the  coat  or  jacket.  Waist-coat  piece, 
'peece,  &  piece  of  cloth  designed  for  a  waistcoat. 

Watte,  thriftlessness,  a  region  uncultivated,  a  heath. 

"  Waist,"  Welsh  gvxagu,  to  squeeze  in  (the  part  squeezed  in). 

-  Waste,"  Old  Eng.  weste,  v.  tttJrfto*].    "  Waste"  (a  desert),  woerf. 


Wait.  Weight  (both  wate.) 

Wait,  to  tarry;  wait'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  waif  -ing.     Wait'-er, 
a  servant  who  "waits"  or  attends  on  others,  a  tray  used 
by  a  waiter  to  hand  things  on  (if  of  metal  it  is  called  a 
salver,  tul'.verj.    Wait'-ress,  a  female  waiter. 
Waif  ing-maid  or  Waiting-woman,  plu.  -women,  icim'.'n. 

(For  waiting-man  (-men)  we  generally  say  Serving-roan.) 
Waits,  mummers,  musicians  who  perform  in  the  streets 

at  night  just  before  Christmas. 
To  wait  on  or  upon,  to  attend  on  one  [as  a  personal  ser- 

vant], to  visit  for  orders,  to  serve  a  customer. 
Weight,  the  heaviness  of  a  body.    (Old  English  wiht  .) 
"  Wait,"  Welsh  ywtitiav,  to  wait   "Waits,"  according  to  Dr.  Bnsbv, 
is  a  corruption  of  vaygMes  (hautboys  .  transferred  from  the  in- 
struments to  the  performers  (Diet,  of  JfusicJ.    In  Sussex,  these 
carol-singers  are  called  vxutlert,  from  mutle  (to  wander). 

Waive,  Wave  (both  wave). 

Waive,  to  defer  for  the  present,  not  to  insist  upon,  to  aban- 
don ;   waived  (1  syl.),  waiv'-ing  (Rule  xix.),  waiv'-er. 
Waif,  goods  abandoned,  goods  found.    Waifs  and  strays, 
odds  and  ends,  the  refuse  of  society. 
Wave,  an  undulation,  to  undulate,  to  shake. 

"  Waive,"  German  vxgverfen,  to  cast  away;  Law  Latin  vaitiare, 
"  Wave,"  Old  Eng.  vxeg,  v.  vayiian],  past  vdgode,  p.  part,  vdg-jd. 

Wake  (1  syl.),  the  streak  of  smooth  water  in  the  track  of  a  ship, 
a  track,  a  vigil,  to  rouse  from  sleep  ;  (past  )  woke  (1  syL), 
(past  part.)  woke.  Also  awake,  (past)  awoke,  (past 
part.)  awoke  [or  awaken  in  poetry]. 

There  is  another  verb  not  much  used  now:  Waken,  past 
wakened,  past  part,  wakened,  waken-ing;  waken-er: 
"  Go,  waken  Eve  "  {Miltonj.  "  They  waken  raptures  high." 

Wake'-ful,  wake'ful-ly;   wake'ful-ness,  sleeplessness. 
Wake-rob'in.  the  arum,  cuckoo-pint,  hare's-bread. 

(Called  "  Wake-robin"  from  the  spontaneous  heat  it  generates.) 
Old  English  tcacfan],  past  iw,  past  part  waeen. 
"  Waken,"  Old  Eng.  *xre?Ma»],  past  xxecnede,  past  part  vxrmtd. 
"  Awaken,"  Old  Eng.  a«c<wn(tai»],  past  amecttode,  p.  part  n\citcntd. 
(If  viken  were  restored  to  general  use  we  should  have  this  excellent 
distinction  :  Waken,  to  rouse  another  person  out  of  sleep  ;  Wake, 
to  cease  from  sleeping.    As  -en  has  the  force  of  to  tuabe,  "  waken  " 
can  only  mean  to  make  to  awake.) 

Waldenses,  fol.den'jetz,  a  sect  of  reformed  Christians  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmout  directed  by  Peter  Waldo. 
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Waldo,  vol'.do,  a  small  wood  of  about  400  acres  near  Goodwood, 

Sussex.     (Old  English  wald,  a  wood.) 
Wale,  Wail  (both  wale).    Whale.    Vale,  Veil  (both  vale). 

Wale,  a  wound  produced  by  a  stripe,  a  ridge  in  cloth,  to 
mark  the  flesh  with  a  wale ;  waled  (1  syJ.) ;  wal-ing, 
wd'.ling.  Wales,  strong  planks  running  along  the  sides 
of  a  ship  from  fore  to  aft.  Gunwale,  giln'.nel,  the  upper 
rail  of  a  boat  or  ship. 

Wail,  a  low  moaning  cry.     (Welsh  wi/l,  verb  wylo.) 
Whale,  a  huge  sea-mammal.     (Old  English  hwcd.*) 
Vale,  a  pleasant  valley.     (Latin,  vallis ;  French  val.) 
Veil,  a  light  covering  for  the  face.     (Latin  velum.) 
"Wale,"  Welsh  givial,  a  rod  (the  mark  made  by  a  rod). 
Wales,  wailz,  west  of  England.    Welsh,  a  native  of  Wales. 

Older  form  Wealhas,  plu.  of  wcalh,  a  foreigner,  one  not  of  Saxon  origin. 
Walhalla,  val.hul.lah,  the  "Westminster  Abbey"  of  Germany, 

built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  1842. 
Valhalla,  the  palace  and  park  of  the  Scandinavian  deities. 
Walk,  wauk,  a  path  in  a  garden,  &c.,  a  pace,  a  course  of  life,  to 
go  on  foot,  to  go  at  a  foot's  pace,  to  live ;  walked,  waukd ; 
walk-ing,  wau'.  king ;  walk-er,  wau'.  her.  Walk'ing-cane. 
Walk'ing-stick.     Sheep-walk,  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
where  sheep  are  pastured.    At  a  walk'ing-pace,  slowly. 
Old  English  wealc[ari],  to  roll ;  wealcende,  rolling.    So  that  walking 
means  waddling  or  rolling  clownishly  from  side  to  side  like  a  green 
sailor.    No  combination  of  letters  will  express  the  true  sound  of 
"  •walk,"  which  is  wor-k  (without  the  r). 

Wall,  waul.    Waul,  the  cry  of  a  cat,  to  waul  (an  imitative  word). 
Wall,  a  structure  of  masonry,  to  enclose  with  a  wall ;  walled 
(1  syl.),  wall'-ing.     Wall-flower,  a  flower  so  called  because 
it  grows  often  in  the  mortar  of  old  walls,  a  young  lady  in 
a  ball-room  who  has  no  dancing  partners. 
Wall-fruit,  fruit  of  trees  trained  to  walls. 
Wall-paper,  paper  for  the  decoration  of  room -walls. 
Wall-plate,  a  piece  of  timber  laid  on  a  wall  to  receive  the 

floor-joists.    Wooden  walls,  ships  made  of  wood. 
To  go  to  the  wall,  to  be  pushed  aside  as  the  weaker  or  least 
honoured  party.    To  take  the  wall,  to  take  the  inner  or 
Avail-side  of  a  pathway. 

Walls  have  ears,  what  is  said  will  be  sure  to  get  abroad. 
Old  Eng.  weall,  wdl,  or  wall.     Wal-wyrt,  wall-wort  or  dwarf-elder. 
Wall-eye,  waul' -I,  a  withered  eye;  wall-eyed,  waul'-ide,  having 

a  withered  eye.     (Old  English  hwel[an],  to  wither.) 
Wallet,  ivol'.let,  a  bag  or  satchel,  a  traveller's  knapsnck. 
A  corruption  of  the  German  ixahacl;,  a  shallow  sack,  a  wallet. 
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Wallop,  wol'.lop,  to  beat;  walloped  (2  syl.),  wal'lop-ing,  -er. 
A  corruption  of  the  Lat.  vdp&lo,  to  strike ;  Gk.  apaldad,  to  bruise, 
Wallow,  ivol'.lo,  to  roll  in  the  mire  as  swine,  to  live  in  filth 

and  vice ;  wal'lowed  (2  syl.),  wal'low-ing,  wal'low-er. 
Old  Eng.  vieallwiiari],  past  weallwode,  p.  part,  weallwod,  weallwere. 
Walnut,  wol'.nut,  a  tree  and  its  fruit.    Walnut-oil,     -wood. 

Old  English  walh-hnut,  the  foreign  nut,  so  called  because  the  tree 
was  introduced  from  Persia,  and  is  not  native  to  the  island. 

Walrtis,  wol'.rus,  the  morse  or  sea-horse.    Nar'whal,  the  sea- 
unicorn. 

German  vjallross ;  wall-ross,  the  whale-horse ;  wallfisch,  a  whale. 
"Narwhal,"  German  narr-wall-flsch,  the  nose-whale  or  the  foolish 
whale.    If  the  former,  the  first  syl.  is  the  Latin  naris,  the  nose. 

Wallsend'  coals,  the  best  sea-coals,  originally  from  Wallsend. 

The  "Wallsend  Colliery,  long  since  exhausted,  was  so  called  because 
it  was  near  the  great  Roman  wall  between  Newcastle  and  the  sea. 

Waltz,  woltz,  a  dance,  to  dance  the  waltz ;    waltzed  (1  syl.), 
waltz'-ing,  waltz'.er.     (Fr.  valse,  valser ;  Germ,  walzen.) 
Wan,  won,  sallow,  pallid;  wan'-ness;  wan'-nish,  rather  wan. 

Old  Eng.  wan,  wann,  won,  or  worm;  verb  waun[ari],  to  be  wan. 
Wand,  wond,  a  rod,  a  staff  of  office.     (Dutch  vaand.) 
Wander,  won'.der,  to  roam ;  wan'dered  (2  syl.),  wan'der-ing, 

wan'dering-ly,  wan'der.er. 

Old  English  wandr[iari],  past  wandrode,  past  part,  wandrodc. 
Wane.  Wain  (both  ivane).    Vain,  Vein  (both  vain). 

Wane,  gradual  diminution  :  as  the  moon  is  on  the  wane,  to 
decrease  gradually  in  size.     The  opposite  process  is  to 
Wax.    Waned  (1  syl.) ;  wan-ing,  wd'.ning,  decreasing. 
Wain,  a  wagon.     (Old  English  w^gen,  wdgn,  or  ween.) 
Vain,  ineffectual,  conceited.     (Latin  vunus.) 
Vein,  a  blood-vessel.     (Latin  vena;  French  veine.) 
"Wane,"  Old  Eng.  wdn[ian],  to  decrease,  past  wdnede,  p.p.  wdned. 
Want,  wont,  need,  poverty.     Wont,  custom,  habit. 

To  want,  to  require,  to  stand  in  need  of;   want'-ed  (Rule 

xxxvi.) ;  want'-ing,  needing,  (adj.)  deficient,  absent. 
(Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  two  words  wanting  and 
wanted.      "Wanting"  (adj.)  means  absent,  lacking,  failing,  but 
"Wanted"  means  required,  needed.) 

EKEORS  OP  SPEECH — 

Please,  Sir,  you  are  wanting  [wanted]. 
Vocative  wanted  [wanting,  i.e.  there  is  no  vocative]. 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  [failing]  in  my  truth  (right). 
In  winter  a  supply  of  coals  is  greatly  wanted  for  the  poor  (right). 
Nothing  wanting  [wanted]  in  this  way? 

His  HAIR  WANTS  CUTTING.  Is  this  correct?  Should  it  not  be  His 
hair  NEEDS  cutting ?  It  is  said  that  "want  comes  from  wishing  " 
and  the  hair  cannot  with  or  want.  The  reply  is  this :  We  use 
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"want"  in  two  ways,  (1)  to  require  what  is  wished  for,  and  (2)  to 
need  what  is  required :  thus,  "  Our  manners  want  reform."  "  The 
fire  wants  poking."  "  The  plants  want  more  sun,"  &c.,  in  which 
examples  no  idea  of  "  wishing  "  is  present.  Those  who  like  may 
use  need  in  such  sentences,  but  "  want"  is  sanctioned  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  usage :  as  wanefdta,  in  want  of  feet,  &c. 
"Want,"  Old  Eng.  wana,  wane,  waning.  (The  t  is  interpolated.) 

Wanton,  ivon'.ton,  heedless,  lewd,  lascivious,  a  harlot,  to  play 
the  -wanton,  to  revel ;  wan'toned  (2  syl.),  wan' ton-ing, 
wan'ton-ly,  wan' ton-ness.  (Welsh  gwantan.) 

Wap,  wop.    (See  Wapping.) 

Wapentake,  tva'.pen.tdke,  a  subdivision  of  Yorkshire,  similar  to 

a  hundred  or  union. 

Fleta  says  the  word  means  "touch- weapon,"  and  arose  from  this  cus- 
tom: When  the  "sheriff"  was  newly  appointed  he  rode,  pike  in 
hand,  into  an  open  field,  where  he  was  met  by  all  those  in  the  union 
licensed  to  bear  arms.  The  men  filed  past  and  touched  tha 
sheriff's  pike  with  their  own,  in  proof  of  allegiance  and  good  faith. 
This  solution,  if  true,  has  this  difficulty :  the  Old  English  word  ia 
w&pen-getwc,  to  teach  [the  use  of]  weapons,  and  not  to  touch 
weapons ;  there  is  no  word  meaning  "  to  touch"  at  all  like  -take. 

Lye,  in  his  Diet.  Saxonica  et  Gothico-Latinum,  gives  the  v/ord 
•wdpen-getcec,  and  explains  it  as  a  kind  of  militia  union,  or  district 
out  of  which  all  capable  of  bearing  arms  assembled  at  certain  fixed 
periods  for  military  drill  and  the  practice  of  arms. 

Sir  T.  Smith  says  the  wapentake  was  a  muster  show  of  arms  and 
armour,  but  this  is  evidently  an  error.  The  muster  show  of  arms 
was  called  the  wdpcn-schaw.  (Old  Eng.  getcec[an],  to  teach.) 

Wapping,  wop'. ping,  a  flogging.    Wapping  big  fellow,  a  strap, 
ping  large  man.     A  wapper,  a  falsehood,  a  very  larga 
specimen.     To  wap,  wop,  to  flog;  wapped,  wopt. 
"Wapping"  (a  flogging),  Welsh  wab,  to  bang ;  wabio,  to  slap. 
(There  is  precisely  the  same  analogies  in  the  word  "bounce."    To 
bounce  is  to  brag,  to  lie ;  a  bouncer  is  "  a  lie  "  or  a  very  large  speci- 
men ;  and  a  bouncing  great  fellow  means  a  great  tall  man.) 

War,  wor.    Battle,  bdt'.tl.  " 

War  is  a  series  of  battles  or  continued  contest  of  arms :  as 
the  seven-years'  war,  the  thirty-years'  war,  the  hundred- 
years'  war,  &G. 

Battle  is  one  conflict  in  a  war :  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

To  war,  warred  (1  syl.),  warr'-ing  (Kule  i.),  warr'-ior. 

War'-cry,  a  shout  made  on  charging  a  foe. 

War'-fare  (2  syl.),  a  state  of  war.    War'-horse  (2  syl.) 

War'-like  (2  syl.)    War'-off'ice  (3  syl.)    War'-proof. 

War'-whoop,  the  yell  made  by  savages  on  charging  an 
enemy.  Man-of-war,  plu.  men-of-war,  a  warship. 

Civ'il  war,  war  between  persons  under  the  same  civil 
government  and  in  their  own  nation. 

Intestine  war,  in.tes'.tm  wor,  civil  war. 
Old  Eng.  wcer  or  wig,  wiglic  adj.,  wiglice  adv.,  wiga  a  warrior,  verb 
wig[an]  to  war,  past  wigde,  past  part,  iviged. 
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Warble,  wdr'.bl,  to  gurgle  musically,  to  sing  as  a  bird ;  warbled, 

wor'.bld;  war'bling,  war'bling'ly,  war'bler. 
Wabble,  ivob'M,  to  roll  as  a  duck  in  walking. 
Germ,  wirbeln.    "Wabble,"  Welsh  gwibiol  erratic,  verb  gwiUo. 
-ward  (a  native  suffix  added  to  adjectives),  leading  to. 
-wards  (a  native  suffix  added  to  adverbs),  in  tbe  direction  of: 

As  forward  motion,  to  go  forwards;  a  backward  child,  to  fall  back- 
wards ;  a  northward  direction,  to  sail  northwards.  It  is  a  great 
blunder  to  use  -ward  for  the  adverbial  suffix,  as  it  is  the  flnal  -s 
which  is  the  adverbial  suffix.  True,  it  is  very  often  done,  but  ft  is 
a  barbarism  nevertheless. 

Ward  (a  =  5),  a  watch,  a  guard  made  by  a  sword,  &c.,  a  strong- 
bold  or  prison,  a  child  under  tbe  care  of  a  guardian,  a 
cleft  in   a  key,  an   artifice   in   a  lock,  to   keep   ward; 
ward'-ed  (Rule  xxxvi.),  ward'-ing. 
Ward'-er  (a  =  D),    Ward'.en  (a  =  5). 
Ward'cr,  a  keeper,  a  guardian,  a  turnkey. 
Warden,  an  officer  put  in  charge  of  civil  or  church  pro- 
perty, the  head  of  some  colleges,  the  superior  of  some 
conventual  churches,  a  sort  of  dean. 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  [sink]  Ports,  governor  of  the  five  ports  of 

Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich. 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  sheriff  or  governor  of  the  frontiers 
between  England  and  Wales  and  between  Eng.  and  Scotland. 
Warden  of  a  University,  a  president  or  chancellor. 
Church- warden,   a  parish  officer  elected  annually  in  Easter- 
week  to  see  after  the  church-building,  the  church-yard,  the 
organ,  bells,  sitting  accommodation,  and  so  on. 

Ward  of  a  city,  ward  of  a  hospital,  prison,  &c.,  so  much 

as  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  alderman. 
Ward  of  a  lock,  an  artifice  to  prevent  its  being  picked. 
Ward'-rdbe  (2  syl.),  a  portable  closet  for  clothes. 

Old  English  wedrd,  wearder,  weard  a  ward,  verb  weard[ian],  past 
weardode,  past  part,  weardod,  vieardman  a  warden. 

Ware,  Wear  (both  ware).    Where,  whdre.    Were,  wur. 

Ware,  used  in  the  singular  number  chiefly  in  composition. 
Chi'na-ware,  delf-ware,  earth'en-ware,  pottery  made  of 

china,  delf,  and  earth.    Wedgewood  ware. 
Hard-ware,  pots  and  pans  made  of  metal. 
Manchester-ware.     Worcester-ware,  woos'.ter  ware. 
Birmingham-ware.     Staffordshire-ware,  £c.,  <fcc. 
Ware-house,   (noun)   ware'-houce,    (verb)    ware' -home; 

ware-house,  a  depot  for  wares,  to  put  wares  into  a 

warehouse;  ware-housed,  -houzd;  ware'-house-man, 

fin.  -men,  warc'-lioucc-man. 
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Wear,  to  use  as  a  dress,  to  waste  by  friction.     (0.  E.  werian.) 
Wear  [wee'r]  or  weir,  a  fish-dam.     (Old  English  war.) 
Where,  in  what  place.     (Old  English  hwcsr  or  hwar.) 
Were  [werj,  verb  "to  be."    (0.  E.  w<6ren,  v.  wes[an],  to  be.) 
Wares  (1  syl.),  merchandise  generally,  commercial  articles. 
"Ware,  wares,"  Old  English  wdru,  wares,  merchandise. 
Warlock,  wor'.lok,  a  wandering  evil  spirit. 

Old  Eng.  war-loga,  a  deceiver,  one  who  "  keeps  the  word  of  promise 
to  our  ear  and  breaks  it  in  our  hope."    Satan  is  the  "arch  warlock." 

Warm  (a  =  6),  comp.  warm'-er,   super,  warm'-est,    not  cold, 
moderately  hot,  to  warm ;  warmed  (1  syl.),  warm'-ing, 
warrn'-ly,   warm'-ness.       Warmth   (-th  added    to   adj. 
converts  them  into  abstract  nouns).    Warm-bath. 
Warm-heart-ed,  •har'.ted.    Warm'ing-pan. 
Luke-warm,  moderately  warm.     (Old  Eng.  [w]lac,  slack.) 
Old  English  wcerm  or  ivearm,    wearmlic  (adj.),    wearmlice  (adv.), 
verb  wearm[ian],  past  wecmnode,  past  part,  wearmod,  wearming. 

Warn,  worn,  to  caution,  to  give  notice.    Worn,  of  v.  wear  =  ware.) 
Warned  (1  syl.),  warn'-ing,  warn'ing-ly,  warn'-er. 
O.  Eng.  wern[iaii],  wyrn[ari],  or  warn[iari],  p.  ivarnode,  p.  p.  warned. 
"  Worn,"  Old  Eng.  werod  of  v.  wer[ian]  to  wear,  p.  werode  or  werede. 

\7arp,  worp.    Wharf,  whorf,  plu.  wharfs,  wliorfs  (not  wharves). 
Warp,  the  threads  which  cross  the  woof,  to  twist. 

Warped  (1  syl.),  warp'-ing,  warp'.er. 
Wharf,  a  strand  for  lading  and  unlading  ships.  (O.E.  hwarf.) 
O.  Eng.  vtcarj),  v.  wearp[ari]  or  weorp[ari],  past  wearp,  p.  p.  worpen. 
\Varrant,  wor'rant,  a  precept  under  hand  and  seal  to  some 

officer  to  do  what  the  warrant  states,  to  guarantee,  to 

authorise ;  war'rant-ed  (Ilule  xxxvi.),  war'rant-ing. 
War'rant-er,   one  who   warrants.      War'rant-or",   War'- 

rantee",  (in  Law)  Warrantor",  the  person  who  warrants ; 

War'rantee",  the  person  to  whom  the  warrant  is  made. 
Warranty,  wor'ran.ty,  a  guaranty  or  security. 
Warrantable,  wor'ran.tu.bl ;   war'rantable-ness,  -ably. 
War'rant  oflBcer,  a  non-commissioned  officer  acting  under 

ii  warrant  (as  a  gunner,  a  boatswain,  a  carpenter,  &c.) 
Warrant  of   attorney,    ...ut.tur'.ny,    &  written   authority 

signed  by  a  client  authorising  his  attorney  to  appear  in 

some  law-court  for  him. 
Search-warrant,  serch'  wor'rant,  a  document  authorising 

the  holder  to  enter  a  house,  shop,  &c.,  to  search  for 

stolen  goods  or  someone  supposed  to  be  secreted  there. 
Dock'-warrant,  custom-house  licence  or  authority. 
Law  Lat.  warranius,  v.  warrantizarc;  Welsh  gwarant,  v.  gwarantu. 
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Warren,  wor'ren,  a  rabbit  preserve ;   war'ren-er. 

Fr.  garenne,  garennier;  Old  Eng.  wierian  or  werian,  to  defend. 
Warrior,  wor'ri.er,  a  soldier.    (See  War.) 
Wart,  wort,  an  excrescence.  Wort,  wert,  a  herb,  beer  partly  made. 
Warted,  wdr'-ted,  having  warts ;    wart-y,  wor'.ty,  grown 
over  with  warts;   warti-ness,  wor'.ti.ncss.    Wart-worth, 
wort'.icurtli,  a  plant  having  a  warty  surface.     Wart'-less. 
Wart'-hog,  a  river-hog  of  Africa.    Wart'-stone  (2  syl.) 
"Wart,"  0.  E.  weart,  wearh,  wear,  or  wearr;  wearihtnes,  wartiness. 
Wary,  icair'ry.    Weary,  wee'.ry.    Very,  ver'ry. 

Wa'ry,  cautious ;  wa'ri-ness  (Rule  xi.),  wa'ri-ly. 
Weary,  tired,  fatigued.     (Old  English  werig  or  wcri.) 
Very,  exceedingly.     (Latin  vere,  truly.) 
Was,  woz,  past  tense  of  the  verb  To  be  (am,  was,  been). 

Old  Eng.  SING.  (1)  was,  (2)  ware,  (3)  was.    PLU.  wceron,  all  persons 
of  verb  wesfan],  to  be.    "  Am "  is  from  root  as ;  "Be "from root  bcv. 

Wash,  wosh,  a  cleansing,  to  cleanse  with  water.     Woo'sh. 

Washed,  wosht;  wash'-ing,  wash'-er.  Wash-y,  ivosh'.y, 
watery;  wash'i-ness  (Rule  xi.)  Wash'-hall,  woah'.baul. 
Wash-board,  wash  .bdrd,  a  board  on  the  side  of  a  boat  to 
keep  the  sea  from  washing  over.  Wash'-house.  Wash' 
hand-stand  or  wash' -stand.  Wash'-woman  or  wash'er- 
woman,  phi.  -women,  -wim"n,  a  woman  who  washes  for 
wages.  Wasli'ing  machine,  ...ma.sheen'. 
Woo'sh,  (in  horse  language)  go  to  the  right  or  off  from  the 
teamer.  Come  hah'ther,  come  to  the  left  or  nearer  the... 
Old  Eng.  wccsc,  iva:sc-hus  a  wash-house,  wcescing,  wcescere,  v.  wastfan] 
or  umaca[an],  past  wosc,  woes,  or  wox,  past  part,  iccescen. 

Wasp,  wosp,  an  insect  resembling  a  bee ;   wasp'-ish,  irritable, 
snappish,  like  a  wasp  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like") ; 
wasp'ish-ness,  wasp'ish-ly.     Wasp-fly,  plu.  wasp-flies. 
Old  Eng.  wteps,  wesp,  wasp,  or  weaps;  Latin  vespa;  Greek  aph&t. 

Wassail,  wds'sfd,  the  liquor  made  of  apples,  ale,  and  sugar,  a 
drunken  bout,  a  carousal,  to  carouse;  was'sailed  (2  syl.), 
was'sail-ing,  was'sail-er.  Wassail-cup,  a  wassail  bowl. 
Old  Eng.  wees  hcd,  "  water  of  health,"  so  strong  drinks  were  called  : 
thus  whisky  is  Gaelic  ooshk'-a-pai,  "water  of  health";  mquebaugh 
is  Irish  vtisge'-a-bayh,  "water  of  life";  eau-de-vie  (Fr.),  "water  of 
life. "  It  is  an  error  to  derive  the  word  from  wees  hcfl  (health  be  to 
you),  (1)  because  wees  is  not  the  imperative  of  the  verb  icesan,  to 
be,  and  (2)  because  the  word  only  means  a  "potent  liquor." 

Wast,  wost,  2  sing,  of  was,  is  not  a  contraction  of  icas-est,  hut  a 
Norse  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  iccer-e.     In  the  Norse  -t 
was  the  suffix  of  the  2nd  per.  sing.,  as  in  ar-t,  i.e.  as-t. 
Wert  as  the  2  sing.  subj.  is  wholly  wrong.      It  should  be  were. 
Shakespeare,  however,  says  "  thou  wert  grim  "  (King  John  ii  S). 
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Waste,  Waist  (both  waste). 

Waste,  a  desert,  a  desolate  tract,  refuse,  useless  expense, 
to  squander,  to  use  extravagantly,  to  consume  wantonly; 
wasted,  waist'-ed;  wast-ing,  waist' -ing;  waat'ing-ly, 
waste'-ful,  waste'ful-ness,  waste'ful-ly.  Waste'-ness ; 
wast-er,  waist'.er.  Waste'-basket,  a  basket  for  pieces  of 
rag  or  paper  of  no  further  use.  Waste'-book,  a  memo- 
randum book.  Waste'-paper.  Waste'-pipe  (2  syl.),  a 
pipe  for  carrying  off  superfluous  water.  Waste-steam'- 
pipe,  a  pipe  leading  from  the  safety-valve  to  the  outer  air. 

Waist,  the  part  of  the  body  about  the  loins. 

"Waste"  (refuse),  Old  Eng.  w&ste,  v.  wtetfan],  p.  v;estte,  p.  p.  wested. 

"Waste"  (a  desert),  Old  English  ivoestern,  wocstnes,  woestig. 

"  Waist,"  Welsh  gwasgu,  to  squeeze  or  press  (the  part  squeezed  in). 

Watch,  wotch,  a  pocket  time-piece,  attendance  without  sleep, 
close  observation,  a  guard  or  sentinel,  a  space  of  time 
allotted  to  a  sentinel,  to  watch ;  watched  (1  syl.),  -ing , 

Watch'-ful,  watch'ful-ness,  watch'ful-ly. 

Watch'-barrel.    Watch'-case.    Watch'-dog.    Watch'-glass. 

Watch-guard.  Watch'-maker.  Watch'-man,  plu,  -men, 
a  man  who  guards  a  house  or  street  by  night. 

Watch  tower,  wotch'  tow.er  (-tow  to  rhyme  with  now),  a 
tower  on  which  a  sentinel  keeps  a  look  out. 

Watch-word,  wotch'  werd,  a  pass-word. 

Old  Eng.  wac[iari],  past  wacode,  past  part,  wacod,  wacol  watchful  ; 
or  w<KC\iari],  past  wcecede,  past  part,  wceced. 

Water  (to  rhyme  with  daugh'ter,  por'ter),  noun  and  verb; 
watered  (2  syl.),  water-ing,  water-er. 

Watery  (accent  on  first  syl,),  wateri-ness,  water-ish,  water- 
ish-ness.  Water-bailiff,  -ba'.lif.  Water-bearer,  -bair'rer, 
the  sign  aqua'rius.  Water-brash.  Water-butt. 

Water-caltrop,  -'kal'.trop,  an  aquatic  plant.  Water-can. 
Water-car'rier.  Water-carriage,  -kar'ridge,  transport 
by  water.  Water-cart,  a  cart  for  carrying  water. 
Water-cask.  Water-closet.  Water-cock,  a  tap  for 
drawing-off  water.  Water-colour,  -kiil'.ler,  a  pigment 
mixed  with  water  instead  of  oil.  Water-course,  -ko'rse. 
Water-crane,  -krain,  a  machine  for  supplying  water  to 
locomotive  engines.  Water-cress,  plu.  -cresses.  Water- 
cure,  -ktire,  the  treatment  of  disease  with  water. 

Water-dog,  a  dog  which  readily  takes  to  the  water. 

Water-fall,  -faul.  Water-flag,  a  species  of  iris.  Water- 
fowl, a  web-footed  bird. 

Water-glass,  a  water-clock.    Water-gaiige,  -gage.    -god. 
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Water-hen.  Water-lev'el,  the  natural  level  formed  by  still 
water.  Water-lily,  plu.  -lilies,  -lil'liz.  Water-line,  the 
line  to  which  the  surface  of  the  water  reaches. 

The  water-line  of  a  ship  unloaded  is  the  light  water-line. 

The  water-line  of  a  ship  freighted  is  the  load  water-line. 

Water-logged,  -logd,  lying  like  a  log  in  water,  as  a  ship 
when  the  hold  is  filled  with  water. 

Water-man,  plu.  -men.  Water-mark,  a  letter  or  device 
wrought  into  paper  in  its  manufacture;  the  mark  showing 
the  limit  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  water. 

High  water  mark,  the  mark  indicating  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  water  rises.  Low  water  mark,  the  mark  indicating 
the  lowest  point  to  which  the  water  sinks. 

Water-meTon.    Water-me'ter.     Water-mill. 
Water-nymph,  -nimf,  a  naid  presiding  over  a  river,  &c. 
Water-plant.     Water-power  (pow-  to  rhyme  with  now). 

Water-proof,  plu.  -proofs,  water-resisting  fabrics,  &c. 
Water-sail,    a    save-all    set    under    the    swinging-boom. 

Water-shed,  the  range  of  high  lands  which  forms  the 

source  of  water  to  a  district,  "shedding"  it  off  (as  a  roof) 

to  its  respective  basins.     Water-snake.     Water-spout. 

Water-sprite,  a  "  witch  "  or  spirit  living  in  water. 
Water-tight,  -tlte,  capable  of  resisting  the  intrusion  of  water. 
Water-ways,  long  pieces  of  timber  running  fore  and  aft  on 

both  sides  of  a  ship  connecting  the  deck  with  the  sides. 

Water-weed.     Water-wheel. 

Breast  wheel,  when  the  water  acts  on  a  part  of  the  rim  near  the  axis. 
Overshot,  when  the  water  acts  on  the  upper  paddles  of  the  wheel. 
Undershot,  when  the  water  acts  on  the  lower  paddles  of  the  wheel. 

Water-works,  -werks,  machines  for  raising  and  distribut- 
ing water.    Water-worn. 

Water  of  crystallisation,  -kris'.tal.li.zay".shun,  water  which 
has  chemically  combined  with  a  substance  while  passing 
from  a  state  of  solution  to  a  crystalline  form. 

Watering-place,  a  place  good  for  bathing  or  sea-breezes. 

Watered  silk,  silk  with  a  shaded  wavy  surface. 

Hard  water,  water  impregnated  with  lime,  &c. 

Soft  water,  rain  water,  water  with  few  foreign  matters. 

My  mouth  waters,  I  greatly  long  for  [something  appetising]. 

A  diamond  of  the  first  water,  of  the  best  lustre. 

Wet,  saturated  with  water,  to  make  wet. 
Old  Eng.  witter  or  -water,  wcet  wet,  v.  wceter[an],  p.  wceterode,  p.  p. 
wceterod,  wceterung  a  watering,  wceterig  watery,  wceterisc  waterish| 
wxcterleas  waterless,  wccter-bora  water-bearer,  uccter-buc  water 
bucket,  wceter-croc  water-crock,  wceter-cruse,  wceter-fcet  water-vat, 
water-flaxa  water-flask,  u-o>ter-fl6d,  wceter-pytt,  waiter-frog,  &c. 
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Wattle,  wot'.tl,  a  flexible  rod,  a  hurdle,  the  fleshy  excrescence 
under  the  head  of  certain  birds,  as  the  turkey-cock,  cock, 
&c.,  to  twist  twigs  together;  wattled,  wot'.tld;  wattling. 
Old  English  walul  or  watel,  a  hurdle,  a  wattle ;  wcctl,  a  swathe. 
Waul,  the  cry  of  a  cat,  to  waul.    Wall,  waul,  a  structure. 

Wauled  (1  syl.),  -ing.     Catawauling,  the  wauling  of  a  cat. 
"Waul"  (an  imitative  wordj.     "Wall,"  0.  Eng.  vieall,  wdl,  or  wdll. 
Wave,  Waive  (both  wave). 

Wave,  an  undulation,  »to  undulate,  to  shake  to  and  fro ; 
waved    (1   syl.);    wav.ing,   wu' '.ving ;    wav-y,   wa'.vy ; 
wa'vi-ness.     Wave'-like  (2  syl.)     Wave'-let,  a  little  wave. 
Wave'-offering,  by  Jewish  priests  (Numb,  xviii.) 
Wave-son,  goods  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  shipwreck. 
Ti'dal  wave,  the  general  swell  of  the  ocean  from  east  to 
west  produced  by  the  attraction  of  sun  and  moon. 

Waver,  wa'.ver,  to  hesitate ;  wa'vered  (2  syl.),  wa'ver-ing, 
wa'vering-ly,  wa'ver-er. 

Waive,  to  set  aside,  not  to  insist  upon,  to  hesitate. 
"Wave,"  Old  Eng.  vxk<j,  v.  w&<j[ian\,  past  wdgode,  past  part,  wdgod. 
"Waver,"  O.  Eng.  waf[ian],  to  hesitate;  past  wafede,  p.p.  ivqfed. 
"Waive,"  German  wegwerfen,  to  throw  away  ;  Low  Latin  waiviare. 

Wax,  an  excretion  of  bees,  made  of  wax,  to  smear  with  wax,  to 
become,  to  increase  in  size  as  the  moon  from  new  to  full ; 
(Wane,  to  decrease  in  size  as  the  moon  from  full  to  new); 
waxed  (1  syl.),  wax'-ing ;  wax'-en,  made  of  wax ;  wax'-y, 
wax'i-ness  (Kule  xi.)     Bees-wax  (not  bees'-wax). 
Wax-candle,    Wax'-cloth.     Wax'-end,  thread  covered  with 
shoemakers'  wax  and  pointed  with  a  bristle.    Wax-mod'el, 
wax-mod'ell-ing,  wax-mod'ell-er.     Wax'-work,  -werl;. 
Grave'-wax,   adipocere    (4    syl.),   the   "wax"   into  which 

animal  flesh  is  converted  in  cemeteries. 
"Wax"  (of  bees),  O.  Eng  wcex,  tveax,  or  wex,  weaxen,  weax-candel. 
"Wax"  (to  grow),  0.  E.  weax[an],  p.  weox  or  wox,  p.p.  weaxen,  -ing. 

Way,  Wey,  Weigh  (all  way).    Whey,  whay. 

Way,  a  road,  the  direction  one  is  to  go  to  reach  a  given 
place,  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing     Ways,  wayz,  the 
timbers  on  which  a  ship  is  launched.     Water-ways,  long 
pieces  of  timber  running  fore  and  aft  on  both  sides  of  a 
ship  to  connect  the  deck  with  the  sides. 
Ways  and  means,  resources , 
Way'-bill,   list  of  passengers   and   goods  conveyed   by 

coach,  &c.    Way'-board,  -lord,  a  thin  layer  separating 

a  thick  stratum  of  mineral  or  ore. 
Way"-farer,  -fair'rer,  a  traveller ;  way-far-ing,  -fair'ring. 
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Way-lay',  to  beset  from  ambush,  to  attack  insidiously ; 
way-laid',  way-lay'-ing,  way-lay'-er. 

("Laid,"  "paid,"  and  "sa.iA"—sed,  are  the  past  tenses  of  lay, 
pay,  say,  instead  of  the  regular  forms,  layed,  payed,  sayed.) 

Way'.less.    Way-worn,  wearied  by  travelling. 

In  no  ways  (better  in  no  wise),  not  at  all,  by  no  means. 

In  a  fair  way,  likely,  satisfactory,  tolerably  good. 

To  give  way,  to  yield.  To  make  way,  to  make  room,  to 
make  a  vacancy  for  another.  To  make  [his]  way,  to 
get  on  in  life.  To  go  one's  way,  to  depart. 

To  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  -erth,  to  die. 

By  the  way,  in  passing,  apropos.  By  way  of,  for  the 
purpose  of.  In  the  family  way,  enceinte. 

In  the  way,  an  obstruction.    Out  of  the  way,  odd,  absent. 

To  be  under  way,  to  have  started  on  a  voyage. 

To  have  head'-way,  -tied-,  [the  ship]  has  room  to  move. 

To  make  head-way,  to  advance  freely. 

Cov'ert-way,  a  way  round  the  outer  ditch  of  a  fortifica- 
tion affording  communication  from  point  to  point. 

High'-way,  hi...,  the  main  road,  the  broad  path. 

Half'-way.    Lee'-way,  loss  of  way  by  drifting. 

Milk'y-way,  a  belt  in  the  sky  white  with  stars. 

Right  of  way,  rite...,  right  of  passing  through. 

Stern'-way,  the  movement  of  a  ship  backwards. 

Tide'-way  (2  syl.),  the  channel  in  which  the  tide  sets. 

"Way,"  Old  Eng.  wceg,  weg,  wig,  or  wdth;  weg-fArende,  way-faring. 
"  Wey"  (1&2  Ibs.  of  wool  =  6J-  tods),  Old  English  vmg. 
"  Weigh"  (to  try  in  a  pair  of  scales),  O.  E.  weeg[ari]  mweg\a,ri\,  p.  wag, 
p.  p.  ge-wegen.     "Whey"  (the  watery  part  of  milk),  O.  Eng.  wccg. 

Way-ward,  way'.wrd,  froward,  self-willed ;  way'ward-ness,  -ly. 
Old  English  weg  iccard,  [inclined]  towards  [one's  own]  way. 
The  pronunciation  of  a  after  w  is  very  capricious:  in  wad-,  ival-, 
wan-,  war-,  it  =  o,  except  when  followed  by  an  -e :  as  in  wade,  wale, 
vane,  ware  (the  only  examples).      When  followed  by  -s  ii  =  o', 
except  in  the  word  waste. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  wao,  waf-,  wag-,  wai-,  wav-,  wax,  and 
way,  the  "a"  has  its  ordinary  sound. 

"A"  =  o:  wabble,  wadding,  wall-,  wall,  wallet,  wallop,  wallow, 
walnut,  walrus,  waltz,  wan,  wand,  wander,  want,  wanton,  war, 
warble,  ward,  warrant,  wart,  warm,  wasp,  was,  wash,  watch, 
water,  waul  (27). 

"A"  =  a:  [wade],  wake,  wafer,  wag,  wages,  wager,  wm^ili-, 
wagon,  waif,  wail,  wain,  wainscot,  waist,  wait,  waive,  wake, 
[wale],  [wane],  [ware  or  wares],  [waste],  wave,  wax,  way  (23). 

In  "waft"  and  " wary "  the  sound  is  special.  In  "waft"  the  « 
is  about  equal  to  the  "a"  in  father,  and  "  wary"  is  wair'ry. 
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We,  the  Nom.  plu.  of  I.     Wee,  tiny.    (Germ,  wenig,  little.) 
Old  Eng.    SING.  Nom.  ic,    Gen.  min,  Dat.  me,  Ace.  mec. 
PLXT.  Nom.  we,  Gen.  user,  Dat.  fas,  Ace.  tisio. 
"We"  is  in  reality  a  contracted  compound  of  "I-and-he,"  seen  more 
clearly  in  the  Greek  He-meis  [Whe-meis]  we,  where  -meis  is  tha 
Sanskrit  sma  =  "  that"  or  "  he." 

Weak,  Week  (both  week).    Weakly,  Weekly  (both  week'.ly). 
Weak,  feeble;  weak'-ly,  feebly;  weak'-ness,  feebleness. 
Weaken,  week''n,  to  make  weak  (-en,  to  make) ;  weakened, 

week'.'nd;  weaken-ing,  week"n.ing;  weaken-er. 
Week,  seven  days ;  week'-ly,  once  every  week. 
"Weak,"  Old  Eng.  wdc,  uxiclic  weakly  (adj.),  waelice  weakly  (adv.), 
wdcnes  weakness,  wdcmdd  weak-minded,  wdcmddnes. 


Weal,  weel.    Wheel,  Wheal  (both  wheel).    We'll,  weel.    Well. 

Weal,  the  commonweal,  welfare,  happiness :  as  weal  or  woe. 

Wheel,  part  of  a  cart  or  carriage.     (Old  English  hiueol.) 

Wheal,  a  tin  mine :  as  Wheal  Basset,    (Cornish  huel.) 

We'll,  a  contraction  of  we-will. 

Well,  a  pit  for  water,  not  ill.     (Old  English  wel  or  well.) 

"  Weal,"  Old  Eng.  wcela,  wela,  or  wala,  prosperity.    (See  Wealtll.) 
Weald,  Wield  (both  weeld).    Wheeled,  weeld.    Weld. 

Weald,  a  wood  or  forest.    Wealds,  a  district  of  Kent,  Sur- 
rey, and  Sussex,  formerly  an  immense  forest,  now  pasture 
land  with  clayey  soil,  the  weald  clay. 
Wolds  (of  Yorkshire),  formerly  a  forest,  now  pasture  land. 

Wield,  to  sway  [the  sceptre],  to  use  [the  sword],  to  rule. 

Wheeled,  furnished  with  wheels,  going  on  wheels. 

Weld,  to  join  by  beating  at  red  heat. 

"Weald  or  Wold,"  Old  English  wald  or  weald,  a  forest  or  wood. 

"Wield,"  O.  Eng.  weald[an],  past  wcold,  past  part,  wealden,  to  sway. 

"Wheeled,"  of  verb  wheel;  O.  E.  hweol  a  wheel,  hweohl,  or  hweogl. 

"Weld,"  Germ,  wellan,  to  join  at  red  heat,  to  build  with  loam,  &c. 

Wealth,  welth,  riches,  abundance;  wealth-y,  welth'-y;  wealth'i- 

ness,  wealth'i-ly.     The  wealthy,  the  rich.     (See  Weal.) 

Old  English  wcela,  wcelithi.    Our  word  is  -th  added  to  the  adj.  welig, 

rich,    (-th  added  to  an  adj.  converts  it  to  an  abstract  noun.) 
Wean,  Ween  (both  ween).    When.     Wen. 

Wean,  to  deprive  an  animal  of  breast-food ;  weaned,  weend ; 

wean'-ing.     Wean'-ling,  one  recently  weaned. 
Ween,  to  suppose.     (0.  E.  icen[ari\,  p.  w$ndc,  p.  p.  ivened.) 
When,  at  what  time.     (Old  English  Jiwcenne  or  hwenne.) 
Wen,  a  tumour.     (Old  English  wen.) 
"Wean,"  O.  E.  W(£n[ian]  or  wen[ari],  past  -ede  or  -de,  past  part.  -ed. 
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Weapon,  wep'.on,  an  instrument  of  offence  or  defence;  weaponed, 
wep'.ond ;  -less.     Deadly  weapons,  dangerous  weapons. 
Old  Eng.  weopen,  vidpen,  vxkpn,  or  w£pn,  wckpnleas  weaponless. 
Wear,  Ware  (both  ware).  Where,  whare.  Were,  wer.  Weir,  weer. 
Wear,  injury  arising  from  use.    Wear  and  tear,  ware  and 
tare,  injury  and  loss  arising  from  use  without  abuse. 
To  wear,  ware,  to  use  as  an  article  of  dress ;  worn. 
Wear  or  Weir  (both  weer),  a  dam  to  arrest  fish. 
Ware  (prefix  or  postfix),  merchandise:    as  earthen-ware, 
ware-house.   Wares,  wairz  (1  syl.),  articles  of  merchandise. 
Were,  part  of  the  verb  "  To  be,"  also  used  as  an  auxiliary. 

"  Wear"  (waste),  0.  E.  ioe6r.    "Wear"  or  " "Weir"  (a dam),  O.  E.  wdr. 

"Wear"  (as  a  dress),  O.  E.  wer[ian],  p.  werode  or  werede,  p.p.  werod. 

"  Where,    0.  E.  hwcer  or  hwar.   "  Were,"  O.  E.  verb  wes[ari),  to  be. 

(The  spelling  "  wear  "  =  ware  or  weer,  of  "  tear  "  =  tare  or  teer,  of 
"  read  "  =  reed  or  red,  is  disgraceful.  In  fact  -ea  is  the  most  clumsy 
device  in  the  language,  and  is  made  to  do  duty  for  all  sorts  of 
things :  vowels,  diphthongs,  accents,  and  so  on. 

Weary,  wee'.ry,  fatigued,  out-worn  by  toil,  to  weary;  wearies, 

wee'.riz;  wearied,  wee'. red;  weary-ing,  wee'.ry. ing. 
Weari-ly,  wee'.ri.ly;    weari-ness,  wee'.ri.ness  (Rule  xi.); 

weari-some,  wee'.rtsum ;  wea'risome-ness,  -some-ly. 
Old  Eng.  wMg  or  wM,  wMgnes  or  wMnes  weariness,  vxbrllc,  verb 
w6rig[ari]  or  w£rian,  p.  wMgode  or  werode,  p.  p.  wMgod  or  wdrod. 

Weasand,  wee'.zand  (not  weasan),  the  windpipe. 

Old  English  wcesend  or  wasend. 

Weasel,  wee'.zel,  a  stoat.    (Old  English  weosot  or  wgsle.) 
Weather,  Wether  (both  weth'er).   Whether.   Whither.    Wither. 
Weather,  the  state  of  the  air,  to  sail  against  the  wind  past 
some  point,  as  to  weather  the  Cape,  to  resist  difficulties, 
to  brave  bad  weather ;  weath'ered  (2  syl.) :  weath'er-ing. 
To  weather  the  storm,  to  ride  out  the  storm  unwrecked. 
Weather-  (prefix),  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  towards 
the  wind,  to  windward.    Lee.ward  is  the  opposite  of 
wind-ward.     If  a  ship  has  the  wind  on  her  right  -or 
starboard  side  that  side  is  called  the  weather-side,  and 
the  left  or  larboard  side  is  called  the  lee-side. 
Weather-board,  -bord,  the  side  of  the  ship  to  windward. 
Weather-bow  (bow  to  rhyme  with  now},    -braces. 
Weather-gage,  a  ship  has  the  weather-gage  of  another 

when  she  is  to  the  windward  of  it. 
Weather-helm,  a  ship  carries  a  weather-  helm  when  she 
tends  to  come  up  into  the  wind  and  requires  the 
helm  to  be  put  up.    Weather-lifts.     Weather-bitt. 
Weather-ly  ship,  one  working  well  to  the  windward. 
Weather.most,  furthest  to  the  windward. 
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Weather-quarter,  -kwor'.ter,  that  part  of  a  ship  which 
is  on  the  windward  side.   Weather-roll,  the  roll  of  a 
ship  (in  a  heavy  sea)  upon  her  beams  to  the  Avindward. 
Weather-shore,  the  shore  to  the  windward  of  a  ship. 
Weather-shrouds.     Weather-side,  facing  the  wind. 
Weather-tide,  the  tide  which  sets  against  the  lee -side 

of  a  ship  impelling  her  to  move  to  the  windward. 
Weather-  (prefix),  the  wind  and  the  rain,  keeping  out  the 
weather,  having  been  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Weather-beaten,  -beef'n,  having  been  exposed  to  the 
weather.    Weather-bitten,  -bit"n,  injured  by  expo- 
sure to  rough  weather.    Weather-board,  -lord. 
(Weather-boards  are  bevelled  and  lap  over  each  other.  They 

are  employed  in  outhouses  to  keep  out  the  weather.) 
Weather-hoarding,  coUective  for  weather-boards. 
Weather-bound,  delayed  by  stress  of  weather. 
Weather-cloth,  canvas  or  tarpauling  to  throw  over 

things  to  protect  them  against  the  weather. 
Weather-cock,  a  vane  to  show  how  the  wind  blows. 
Weather-driven,  -dnv"n,  driven  by  wind  and  storm. 
Weather-glass,  any  instrument  (like  the  barometer  <Jt 

anemometer)  to  show  the  changes  of  weather. 
Weather-proof,  able  to  resist,  the  wind  and  rain. 
Weather-tiling,  tiles  to  cover  a  wooden  structure. 
Weather-wise,  skilful  to  foresee  changes  of  weather. 
Weather-worn,  applied  to  rocks  or  stones  more  or  lesu 

Avasted  away  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 
Stress  of  weather,  unfavourable  winds,  rough  Aveather. 
To  weather  a  point,  to  gain  a  point  against  the  wind. 
To  weather  out,  to  come  unharmed  out  of  a  storm,  etc. 
"Weather,"  O.E.  wccder,  weder,  or  weather,  v.  wedr[iari]  or wither[ian} 

to  resist  or  weather,  p.  wedrode  or  witherode,  p.  p.  wedrod  or ... 
"  Wether"  (a  male  sheep  designed  for  the  butcher),  Old  Eng.  wether, 
"  Whether"  (of  the  two),  O.E.  hwather.    "  Whether"  (if),  hwcedre. 
"Whither"  (to  what  place,  in  what  direction).  Old  Eng.  hwyder. 
"  Wither"  (to  dry  up),  O.E.  ge-vrither[ian],  p.  -witherode,  p.p.  -withered. 

Weave,  weev,  (past)  wove,  (past  part.)  woven,  lou.'vn,  to  inter- 
twine, to  manufacture  by  a  loom ;  weav-ing,  wee'.ving ; 
weaver,  wee'.ver,  one  Avho  works  at  a  loom. 
Old  Eng.  wtfian],  past  wcef,  past  part,  wcfen,  or  w£f[iari],  p.  teffode, 

p.  p.  vrffod.     "  Weaver,"  Old  Eng.  ww/re,  wifre,  or  wyfre. 
Web,  a  tissue  or  texture  woven,  a  spider's  trap  for  ilies,  the 
membrane  Avhich  unites  the  toes  of  water-fowls;  webbed, 
webd,  having  toes  united  by  a  web.    Web-footed. 
Web'bing,  a  strong  coarse  fabric  of  hemp  ribbon. 
Web'ster,  a  Aveaver  (-ster,  one  skilled  by  practice). 
Old  Eng.  web,  webb,  or  wcebb ;  verb  webban,  to  weave 
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Webster-ite,  welt'.8ter.lte,  alu'minite  (so  called  from  Dr.  Webster). 
Wed.     Mar'ry.     Wedding.    Marriage,  mur'ridge. 

To  wed,  to  unite  by  marriage.     Wedding,  the  ceremony  of 

uniting  by  marriage  (the  act). 

To  marry,  to  take  for  spouse  by  prescribed  ceremonies. 
Marriage,  the  consummation  of  a  wedding  (the  state). 

There  is  a  treaty  of  marriage  going  on,  and  I  expect  to  be  invited 
to  the  wedding.  The  "treaty"  had  regard  to  the  state,  but 
the  "wedding"  to  the  act  or  ceremony. 

Wedd'-ed  (E.  i.),  wedd'-ing;  wed-lock,  the  married  state. 

Wooden  Wedding,  the  6th  anniversary,  when  the  bride  is  sup- 
posed to  merit  a  trinket  made  of  wood. 

Silver  Wedding,  the  25th  anniversary,  when,  in  Germany,  the 
family  present  the  woman  with  a  wreath  of  silver  flowers. 

Golden  Wedding,  the  50th  anniversary,  when,  in  Germany, 
wealthy  families  present  the  wife  with  a  wreath  of  gold. 

Diamond  Wedding,  the  60th  anniversary,  when  the  woman  is 
worthy  to  be  presented  with  a  gift  of  diamonds.  (The  names 
remain,  but  the  gifts  are  seldom  observed.) 

Wedding-cake.      Wedding.cards.       Wedding-favour,    a 
rosette  worn  at  a  wedding.     Wedding-ring,  a  plain  gold 
ring  worn  by  wives  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
(On  the  left  hand,  to  betoken  subjection.   The  thumb  is  dedicated 
to  God  the  Father,  the  first  finger  to  God  the  Son,  the  second 
finger  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  third  to  the  husband.) 
Old  Eng.  wed ;  wedd,  a  pledge ;  weddung,  a  pledging ;  verb  toedd[iari\, 
past  weddode,  past  part,  weddod, 

Wedge,  a  mass  of  metal,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  of  a  V 
shape,  to  fasten  with  a  wedge,  to  squeeze  together; 
wedged  (1  syl.),  wedg'-ing  (Rule  xix.) 

Old  Eng.  wcecg,  wege  (cuneus,  i.e.  massa  metalli).    Clarence  saw  in 
his  dream  "wedges  of  gold"  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Wedge'-wood,  a  ware  invented  by  Josiah  Wedgewood,  d.  1795. 

Wednesday,  wed"nz.day  (not  wenz'.day,  nor  wed'.nez.day),  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week.  (0.  E.  Wodenesdceg  or  Wddnesdteg.) 
Wee,  very  small  (German  wenig).    We,  the  nom.  plu.  of  I. 
Weed,  a  wild  plant,  a  cigar,  to  free  from  weeds. 

Weeds,  the  mourning  worn  by  a  widow  (especially  a  con- 
ventional cap  now  almost  abolished);   weed'-ed,  weed'- 
ing,  weed'-er,  weed'-less ;  weed'.y,  full  of  weeds. 
Old  Eng.  wedd,  vjidd,  weddu;  weddung,  a  weeding;  verb  wedd[ian], 

past  weddede,  past  part,  wedded ;  u-eod-hdc,  a  weeding  hook. 
"Weeds"  (widows'  raiment),  O.  E.  w<td;  wcedleas,  without  clothing. 
Week,  Weak  (both  week).    Week-ly,  Weak-ly  (both  week-ly). 
Week,  seven  successive  days.     Weekly,  once  a  week. 
Weak,  feeble.     Weakly,  feebly.    (Old  Eng.  u-fir,  wuclice.) 
"Week,"  O.  Eng.  ^veoc,  wice,  or  wecca;  wefclice,  weekly;  wic-dceg. 
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Ween,  Wean  (both  ween).    Wen.    When. 

Ween,  to  suppose,  to  think;  weened  (1  syl.),  ween'.ing. 
Wean,  to  cease  giving  breast-food  to  a  young  mammal. 
Wen,  a  tumour.     (Old  English  wen.) 

When,  at  which  time,  at  what  time.  (0.  E.  liwanne  or  hwenne.) 
"  Ween,"  Old  Eng.  w4n[ari],  past  w6nde,  past  part,  'wined,  to  think. 
"  Wean,"  Old  Eng.  iccen[ian],  past  wcenede,  past  part,  wasnde. 

Weep,  to  mourn,  to  shed  tears;   wept,  weep'-ing,  weep'-er, 

weep'ing-ly.     Weeping-birch.     Weep'ing-willow. 
Weep'ers,  statues  at  the  base  of  a  funereal  monument,  cuffs 

worn  by  widows,  streamers  carried  by  mutes,  &c. 
Old  English  wdplan],  past  weup,  past  part,  wipen. 
Wee'vil,  a  beetle ;  wee'vil-ly,  infested  with  weevils.  (0.  E.  wefl.) 
Weft  (0.  E.),  the  thread  from  selvage  to  selvage  across  the  warp. 
Weigh,  Wey,  Way  (all  way).    Whey-  whay. 

Weigh,  to  ascertain  the  weight  or  heaviness  of  anything ; 
weighed,  wade;  weigh-ing,  way' '-ing ;  weigh-er,  way'.er; 
weigh'.able,  capable  of  being  weighed. 
Weight,  Wait  (both  wate). 

Weight,  the  heaviness  of  a  body,  an  article  of  standard 

heaviness   by  which   to   test  the  heaviness  of  other 

things,    pressure,    importance ;      weight-y,    wait'.y ; 

weight'i-ness,  weight'i-ly  (Rule  xi.) 

To  weigh  down,  to  overbalance.     To  weigh  light,  insuf- 

ficient  in  weight.    Light  weight,  lite  wait. 
Weighing  house,  a  public  office  for  testing  weights. 
Weigh'ing-machine,  way'.ing  ma.sheen',  a  machine  for 

weighing  large  articles,  as  casks,  carts,  <fec. 
"Weigh,"  0.  E.  w&g[ari\  or  weg[ari],  past  wag  or  week,  p.  p.  gewegen; 

wage,  a  balance.     "  Weight,"  Old  Eng.  wa?g  or  wag. 
"  Way  "  (a  road),  O.  Eng.  wag  or  weg.   "  Wey  "  (182  Ibs.  of  wool),  Old 

Eng.  wceg.     "  Whey"  (the  watery  part  of  milk),  Old  Eng.  wceg. 
"Wait"  (to  stop),  Welsh  gweitiaw. 
Weir  or  Wear,  weer,  a  dam  across  a  stream  for  catching  fish  or 

accumulating  water.     (Old  English  w&r.)    See  Wear. 
Weird,  wee''rd,  witch-like,  drear  and  ghostly.    (Old  Eng.  wyrd.) 
Welcome,  wel'.kum,  salutation  to  a  visitor,  acceptable,  to  greet; 

welcomed,  wel'.kumd;  wel'com-ing  (R.  xix.),  -com-er. 
To  bid  welcome,  to  greet  a  guest  and  offer  him  hospitality. 
"Welcome"  and  "Welfare"  should  have  the  double  I  restored.    If 
it  is  said  the  Old  Eng.  wilcume  has  only  one  I,  we  reply,  the  Old 
Eng.  wel-neah,  wel-borcn,  wel-ddn,  and  fifty  others  had  only  one 
I,  but  we  write  the  words  well-nigh,  well-born,  well-done,  &c.,  and 
have  above  fifty  other  compounds  of  well  all  with  double  I.    In 
regard  to  "welfare"  the  case  is  even  worse.    "Welfare"  is  simply 
a  modern  compound  of  well  and  fare,  similar  to  the  Germ,  wohl- 
fahrt.    Now,  we  have  farewell,  then  why  not  well/are  ? 
O.  Eng.  wilcume,  v.  wilcum[ian],  past  wilcumode,  p.  part,  wilmmod. 
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Wel'kin,  the  sky,  only  used  in  poetry.     (0.  E.  welcn  or  wolccn.) 
The  v.  wealcan  is  to  roll,  and  wealc  a  revolving,  whence  also  our  wheel. 
Well,  a  spring,  a  source,  a  pit  for  water,  the  cavity  in  which  a 
staircase  is  placed,  in  good  health,  an  interjection  or  pre- 
fatory conjunctive  particle  :  as  Well,  as  I  said... 

To  well  up,  to  bubble  or  spring  up;  welled  (1  syl.),  -ing. 

As  well,  as  lief,  an  elliptical  expression  as  well  as  not :  &a 
"  You  may  as  well  tell  me  "  [as  not  do  so]. 

As  well  as,  together  with,  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

Wellbe'ing.     Welldo'er,  welldo'ing;  welldone,  wel.dtin'. 

Wellnigh,  jvel.nl',  almost.     Welloff',  thriving,  prosperous. 
(With  between  60  and  60  others  generally  written  with  a  hyphen.) 

Well-drain.  Well-head,  -lied,  a  source  or  spring.  Well- 
hole,  the  well  of  a  staircase.  WelT-room,  a  place  in  a 
ship  where  the  water  is  collected,  a  club-room  at  a  water- 
ing-place. Well'-sinker.  WelT-spring,  a  source  of  con- 
tinual supply.  The  well-spring  from  on  high,  the  ever- 
flowing  never-ceasing  grace  of  God. 

Artesian-well,  ar.tee'.si.un...,  a  well  or  supply  of  water 

obtained  by  boring.     (Lat.  Artesium,  Artois,  in  France.) 
(?)  WELL  LOOKING.    Is  this  expression  a  barbarism  or  not? 

Certainly  not.  The  Old  English  prefix  wil-,  pleasant,  good,  was  em- 
ployed in  a  host  of  compounds,  some  of  which  might  be  restored : 
wil-cuma,  a  pleasant  comer  or  guest ;  wil-f<zmne,  a  pleasant  woman ; 
wil-'jeofu,  an  agreeable  gift ;  wil-sele,  a  pleasant  chamber ;  wil-sith, 
a  delightful  trip ;  wil-thege,  nice  food ;  and  many  more.  In  regard 
to  "looking"  me&mng  featured,  the  blunder  is  in  our  use  of  -ing  to 
express  four  distinct  parts  of  speech :  the  part,  -ende,  the  gerund 
-enne,  the  adj.  -ung,  and  the  noun  -ing,  as  "seeing  is  believing." 
An  absurdity  very  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

"Well"  (a  pit),  Old  English  wcel,  walla,  or  wyl. 

"Well"  (adj.,  good,  pleasant),  Old  Eng.  wel,  well,  weall,  or  wyl. 

"Well"  (v.,  to  bubble  up),  O.  E.  well[ian],  past  wellode,  p.p.wellod;  or 

weall[an],  past  wcoll,  p.  p.  weallen  or  tcelan,  to  boil  up  or  bubble. 
T6-wel,  too  well:  ivelneah,  well  nigh;  we  l-boren,  wellborn;  wel-d<jn, 
well  done ;  wd  Id  wd,  well-a-day  1 

Welsh  (not  welch),  the  people  or  language  of  Wales,  adj.  of  Wales. 
Welsh-man,  plu.  Welsh-men  or  The  Welsh,  (fern.)  Welsh- 
woman, plu.  Welsh-women,  -wim"n.  Welsh  rab'bit, 
toasted  cheese  on  bread  (for  Welsh  rare-bit,  tit-bit). 

(If  the  name,  of  a  people  ends  in  -ch  (soft),  -sh,  -se,  or  -x,  there  are 
two  plurals,  one  the  definite  and  one  the  collective.  The  definite 
is  formed  by  adding  -man  plu.  men,  (fern. )  -woman  plu.  -women: 
as  two  or  three  Welshmen.  The  collective  plu.  places  "The" 
before  the  word :  as  The  Dutch,  the  Scotch;  the  English,  &c.) 

Old  English  Wwlisc,  Welisc,  Wilsc,  Wilisc,  Wccloc,  &c.  "Wales," 
Old  Eng.  weale,  from  wealh,  a  foreigner,  that  is,  not  a  Saxon. 

The  Welsh  word  for  ' '  Wales  "  is  Cymru  (our  Cambria),  adj.  CymrtMin 
(our  Cambrian).  A  "Welshman"  is  Ci/mro,  a  "Welshwoman" 
Cymraes,  the  "Welsh  language"  is  Cymraeg. 
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Welt,  a  strip  of  leather  sewed  round  the  edge  of  the  upper -leather 
of  a  boot  or  shoe  to  which  the  sole  is  attached,  to  welt ; 
welt'-ed ;  welt'-ing,  making  a  welt,  material  for  a  welt. 
Welsh  gwaldu,  to  welt ;  noun  gwald,  a  welt  or  hem. 
Wel'ter,  to  wallow ;  wel'tered  (2  syl.),  wel'ter-ing.  (0.  E.  waiter.) 
Wen,  When.     Wean  =  ween,  Ween.     Win,  Whin. 

Wen,  a  tumour ;  wenn'-y  (E.  i.)     (0.  E.  ween  or  wen.) 
When,  at  what  time,  at  which  time.     (Old  Eng.  liwenne.) 
Wean,  to  remove  from  breast-food.  (0.  E.  w<kn[iari\,  -ode,  -od.) 
Ween,  to  suppose.     (0.  E.  wen[an],  p.  w&nde,  p.  p.  w&ned.) 
Win,  to  gain.     (Old  Eng.  winn\an\,  p.  wan,  p.  p.  wunen.) 
Whin,  gorse,  furze,  greenstone.     (Welsh  chwyn,  a  weed.) 
Wench,  a  vulgar  coarse  woman.     (0.  E.  wencle,  a  handmaid.) 
Wend,  to  go ;  wend'-ed,  wend'-ing.     Went,  wend'-ed. 

"  Went "  now  supplements  the  verb  "  Go  ":  as  go,  went,  gone. 
"  Wend'-ed  "  is  generally  followed  by  the  words  my  way,  his 
way,  her  way,  their  way,  &c. :  as  he  wended  his  ivay 
home,  that  is,  he  trudged  home,  he  made  his  way  home. 
Old  English  wend[an],  past  wende,  past  part,  wended. 

Were,  iver,  part  of  the  v.  "  To  be."    I  was,  tliou  wast,  he  was  ; 
plu.  were.     Subj.  Were,  every  person,  both  sing,  and  plu. 

Old  Eng.  wes[an],  to  be.    Past  SINO.  1.  wees,  2.  wdsre,  3.  wds,  PLU. 
wckron;  past  Subj.  SING,  wdr-e,  PLU.  wdr-en. 

Wesleyan,  wes'.le,an,  a  disciple  of  John  Wesley ;  Wes'leyan-ism, 
-izm,  the  doctrines  and  church  government  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 
West,  the  cardinal  point  of  the  heavens  opposite  the  east,  the 

left-hand  side  of  a  map.    West'ern,  adj. 
West'erly,  lying  towards  the  setting  sun.    Weat'ing,  the 

distance  which  a  ship  makes  westwards,  setting. 
West'-most.    West' ward,  adj.;  westwards,  adv. ;  -ward-ly. 
(The  difference  between  westward  and  westwards  is  not  strictly  ob- 
served :  but  it  should  be,  as  the  -s  is  the  adverbial  suffix.) 
Old  English  west,    -western,    westan  (adv.),    westweard,    westniest; 
west-north-wind,  a  north-wester  ;  west-wind. 

Wet,  humidity,  to  make  humid.    Whet,  sharp,  to  make  sharp. 
Wett'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  wett'-ing  (E.  i.),  wett'-ish  (-ish  added  to 
adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "like"),  wet'-ness. 
Wet'-dock,  a  dock  where  vessels  float  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

Dry-dock,  a  dock  where  vessels  lie  dry  at  all  states... 
Wet' -shod,   having  the   shoes  wet.      Dry'-shod,   without 
wetting  the  feet,  having  the  shoes  dry. 
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Wet'-nurse,  a  nurse  that  suckles  a  child.     Dry.nurse,  a 

nurse  that  does  not  suckle  the  child  she  brings  up. 
"Wet,"  Old  Eng.  wai,  verb  ivcet[ari],  past  wattle,  past  part,  leerttfd ; 
•wceter,  water.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  change  the  vowel :  in 
"wet"  we  represent  ce  with  an  e,  in  "water"  with  an  a. 
"Whet,"  O.  E.  hwettfari],  p.  hwette,  p.  p.  hwettcd,  n.  hwcet  sharp. 
Wether, Weather  (both  weth'.er).  Wheth'er   With'er.  Whith'er. 
Wether,  a  male  sheep  designed  for  slaughter.    (0.  E.  weder.) 
Weather,  the  state  and  temperature  of  the  air. 
Whether,if  (0.  E.  hwcedre),  which  of  the  two  (0.  E.  hweeilier.) 
"Weather,"  O.  Eng.  iccedor  or  weder,  v.  wedr[iari],  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od. 
"  Wither,"  O.  E.  ge-wither\ian\.    "  Whither"  (to  what  place),  hwyder. 

Wetherellia,  weth' .er rel" .K.ah,  "petrified  coffee  berries"  from 

the  London  clay  named  after  Sir.  Wetherell. 
Wey,  way.  "  A  wey  of  wool "  =  182  fbs.  or  0  J  tods.  "  A  wey  of 
butter  or  cheese,"  250  fts.  (Suffolk),  but  330  fts.  (Essex). 
"  A  wey  of  corn,"  40  Winchester  bushels.  "  Wey  "  is  not 
now  a  legal  measure,  but  the  word  is  convenient  to 
express  a  recognised  quantity. 

O.  Eng.  wccg.    For  "Way,"  "  Whey"  (=whay),  "Weigh,"  see  Weigh. 
(N.B.  Every  word  beginning  with  we-  belongs  to  our  native  language, 

except  vielt,  which  is  Welsh  gwald.) 

Whack,  to  thump,  to  flog;  whacked  (1  syl.),  whack'-ing,  -er. 
Same  as  ihwack.  Old  Eng.  hwacca,  a  box,  by  a  pun  a  "box  on  the 
ears,"  a  corruption  of  the  Gk.  pux,  a  blow  or  cuffing,  whence  pux 
agathos,  a  good  whacking. 

Whale  (1  syl.)    Wale,  Wail  (both  wal?}.    Vale,  Veil  (both  vale). 
Whale,  the  largest  of  sea-animals,  pertaining  to  whales; 
•whal-er,  wha'.ler,  a  ship  or  person  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery.    Whale'-bone  (2  syl.),  a  substance  attached  to 
the  upper  jaw  of  whales  serving  to  strain  the  water  which 
the  creature  takes  into  its  mouth.     (It  is  not  bone,  nor  is 
it  like  bone.)     Old  English  hw<el. 
"Wale"  (a  bruise),  Welsh  gwial,  a  rod  (the  mark  of  a  rod). 
"  Wail"  (to  bemoan),  Welsh  wyl,  verb  wylo ;  wylad,  a  wailing. 
"  Valo'  (a  valley),  Lat.  vallis.    "Veil"  (for  the  face),  Lat.  velum. 
Wharf;  piit.  wharfs  (not  u-liarucs],  whorf.    Warp,  worp. 

Wharf,  a  quay.  Wharf-age,  whorf '.idge,  dues  for  the  use 
of  a  wharf.  Wharf -ing,  wharf  in  the  abstract.  Wharfin- 
ger, whorf  .in.djcr,  the  proprietor  of  a  wharf,  one  in 
charge  of  a  wharf. 

Warp,  the  threads  lengthwise  crossed  from  selvage  to  selvage 
by  the  woof  or  weft,  to  twist  [by  the  action  of  heat]. 


halves;    "elf,"  elves;    "self,"  selves;    "shelf,"  shelves;    "wolf," 
v-nlKcs.     One  word  in  -If  (gulf-s)  does  not  change  the  -/.) 

"Wharf,"  Old  Eng.  hivarfor  hweorf,  plu.  hu-arfas  (not  hwarvas). 

"Warp,"  0.  Eng.  wcarp,  v.  v;earp[aii]  to  warp,  p.  wearp,  p.  p.  wm-pen. 
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What,  what.    Wot,  to  know  (Old  Eng.  wit[an],  pres.  ic  wdt). 
What,  that  which,  that,  the  thing,  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
What  not,  such-like  things.    What'not,  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture consisting  of  shelves  for  nick-nackeries. 
What  if,  an  elliptical  form  of  what  will  it  matter  if... 
What  though,  what  tho,  even  supposing,  allowing  that. 
Whatev'er  or  Whatsoever,  the  whole  that,  all  which. 
Sometimes  these  words  are  used  with  a  word  or  more  thrown  In 
between  what  and  ever  or  soever :  as  what  [man]  soever  told  you 
that,  spoke  falsely ;  what  [could]  ever  induce  you  to  do  that. 
What  day,  when  is  the  day  that.    What  time,  at  the 

time  when,  when.    Somewhat,  in  a  measure,  a  little. 
"What,"  O.  E.  hwoet;  hwxt-tha,  what  then;  hwcet-lytles,  somewhat. 
Wheal,  Wheel  (both  wheel).    Weal,  weel.    We'll,  weel.    Well. 
Wheal,  a  tin  mine,  as  Wheal  Grenville.    (Cornish  huel.) 
Wheel,  part  of  a  carriage  or  cart.    (0.  E.  hweol  or  hweohl.) 
Weal,  welfare,  the  state  politic.     (0.  E.  wtela,  wela,  or  wala.) 
We'll,  for  we  will.     Well,  in  health  (Old  English  wel,  well). 
Wheat,  wheet,  grain  so  called;  wheat-en,  wheet"n,  made  of  wheat; 

wheat-fly,  plu.  wheat-flies,  insects  which  infest  wheat. 
Old  English  hwcete,  liw&ten;  hwcete-gryttan,  wheat-grits. 
Wheat-ear,  wheet'. eer,  a  ear  of  wheat,  the  ortolan. 

Halliwell  says  "  the  ortolan  is  so  called  from  its  coming  when  wheat 
is  in  the  ear."  The  bird  is  called  white-tail,  and  "  wheat"  may  bd 
a  corruption  of  whit,  white. 

Wheedle,  wee'.dl,  to  carny,  to  coax,  to  entice  by  fond  words  and 

ways;  whee'dled  (2  syl.),  wheedling,  -ly,  wheed'ler. 
German  weddn,  to  wag  the  tail ;  wedel,  the  tail. 
Wheel,  Wheal  (both  wheel).    Weal,  We'll  (both  weel). 

Wheel,  part  of  a  carriage,  &c.,  an  instrument  of  torture,  to 
trundle;  wheeled  (I  syl.;,  wheel'-ing;  wheel'-er,  one 
of  a  team  of  horses  harnessed  to  the  shafts. 

Near  wheeler,  the  shaft-horse  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  driver. 
(The,  team-man  walks  on  the  left-hand  side  of  his  team,  so  that  the 

left-hand  horse  is  nearest  him.) 

Off  wheeler,  the  shaft-horse  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  driver. 
(As  the  team-man  walks  beside  the  Jiorses  on  the  left-hand  side,  the 

horses  on  the  right-hand  side  are  furthest  off  from  him.) 
The  near  leader,  the  fore-horse  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  off  leader,  the  fore-horse  on  the  right-hand  side. 
Wheel'-barrow,  a   barrow  furnished  with  a   wheel  (a 

hand-barrow  has  no  wheel,  but  is  carried  by  hand). 
Wheel'-plough,  -plow,  a  plough  which  goes  on  wheels  (a 

hand-plough  is  a  plough  without  wheels). 
Wheel'-swarf,  -swarf,  a  cement  made  in  Sheffield  from 
the  abrasions  of  the  grindstones. 
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Wheel'-window,  a  circular  window  with  spoke  mullions, 

also  called  a  rose-window,  a  St.  Catharine's  wheel,  &c. 
Wheel'-work,  -werk.   Wheel-wright,  -rite,  a  wheel  maker. 
Wheel  and  axle,  -ax"l,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
"  Wheel,"  Old  English  hweol,  hweohl,  or  hweogl. 
"  Wheal"  (a  tin-mine :  as  Wheal  Mary  'Ann),  Cornish  huel. 
"  Weal"  (welfare),  Old  Eng.  wcela,  wela,  or  wala.    "  Wale"  (a  bruise 

made  by  a  stick)  is  the  Welsh  gwial,  a  rod. 
"We'll,"  for  we  will.    "  Well"  (in  health),  Old  Eng.  wel  or  well. 

Wheeze  (1  syl.),  to  sniffle  in  the  act  of  breathing,  to  snort; 
wheezed  (1  syl.),  wheez'-ing  (Eule  xix ),  wheez'ing-ly, 
wheez'-er.     (Old  English  hweos[an],  to  wheeze.) 
Whelk,  a  wilk.    (Old  English  iceolc,  weoloc,  weoluc,  or  weluc.) 
Whelm,    to    cover   with   water,   to    immerse,   to    overburden ; 
whelmed  (1  syl.),  whelm'-ing.     (Generally  Overwhelm.) 
German  weltmeer,  the  ocean  (to  be  in  an  ocean  of  troubles). 
Whelp.     Cub.     Pup.     Calf,  kahf. 

Whelp,  the  infant  offspring  of  savage  quadrupeds  of  the 

larger  sort,  as  the  lion,  bear,  &o. 
Cub,  the  infant  offspring  of  large  wild  and  savage  mammals, 

as  the  lion,  bear ;  fox,  wolf ;  whale,  walrus,  &c. 
Calf,  the  infant  offspring  of  the  cow  and  elephant. 
Pup  (dim.  pup'py),  the  infant  offspring  of  the  dog. 

The  distinction  between  IVTielp  and  Cub  is  not  clearly  marked.  We 
say  a  lion's  cub  or  a  lion's  whelp,  a  bear's  cub  or  a  bear's  whelp,  but 
we  never  say  a  whale's  whelp,  a  fox's  whelp,  &c.  Metaphorically 

Cub  is  a  lout,  an  "unlicked  bear,"  an  uneducated  bumpkin. 

Calf,  a  simpleton,  a  dolt,  a  nincompoop. 

Whelp,  an  uncouth  or  ungainly  young  fellow  not  quite  a  lout. 

Pup  or  puppy,  a  coxcomb,  a  pragmatical  conceited  youth. 
"  Whelp,"  O.  Eng.  hwelp  or  wcJp.    "  Calf,"  O.  Eng.  cealf,  plu.  cealfru. 
"Cub,"  Latin  cublle;  oubiculum,  a  bed-room  ;  cubo,  to  lie  in  bed. 
"Pup,"  Lat.  pilpus,  a  child ;  Gk.  bou-pais,  the  young  of  a  cow. 

When,  at  what  time,  at  the  time  that.     Wen,  a  tumour. 
When-ev'er,  when-soever,  at  whatever  time. 
"  When,"  0.  Eng.  hwenne  or  hwcenne.    "  Wen,"  O.  E.  wen,  a  swelling. 
Whence  (1  syl.),  from  what  place,  how.     (Old  Eng.  hwanon.) 
Where,  ivhare.    Ware,  Wear  (both  ware).    Wear,  weer. 

Where,  to    what  place,  from    what   place.      Wher-ever, 
whair.ev'.er,  at  whatever  place,  from  what  place. 
Where-soev'er.     Where-about  (noun),  the  place  where 
anything  or  person  is.    Where-abouts  (adv.),  in  what 
direction,  in  or  near  what  place.    (Whereabout  as  an 
adv.  is  wrong,  as  the  -s  is  the  adverbial  suffix.) 
Where-as',  in-as-much-as.    Where-at',  at  which,  at  what. 
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Where  are  you  staying  at,  at  what  place  are  you  staying. 
(Not  an  uncommon  phrase,  but  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
from  whence,  from  thence.     The  expletive  word  is  not  gram- 
matically needed,  but  it  softens  down  the  sentence.) 
Where-hy',  by  which,  by  what.    Where'-fore  (2  syl.),  for 
which  reason,  why. 

(The  final  -e  of  "Wherefore"  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  is 
not  be-fore  or  fore,  meaning  previous  or  in  advance,  but  thu 
prep,  for,  "  for  what  reason.") 

Where-in',  in  what  place,  in  which  place,  in  which. 
Where-in'to  (with  a  verb  of  motion),  into  which.    Where- 
of, of  which.    Where-on',  on  which.    Where-to',  to 
which.    Where-unto,    Where-upon',  upon  or  on  which. 
Where.with',  with  which.    Where"-withal',  the  means. 
"  Where,"  O.  E.  hwasr  or  hioar.    "  Ware"  (merchandise),  O.  E.  mirn. 
"  Wear,"  ware  (to  use  as  dress),  O.  E.  wer[iari],  p.  werode,  p.  p.  werod. 
"Wear,"  weer  (the  dam  of  a  river  for  catching  fish),  Old  Eng.  war. 
Wher'ry,  a  ferry-boat,  a  light  boat  sharp  at  each  end.    Ver'y, 

exceedingly.     (Latin  vere,  truly.) 

"  Wherry,"  same  word  as  ferry.    (Similarly  "Whistle"  is  the  Latin 
fisttila,  a  whistle.)   O.  E.  firian  (to  carry),  p.  J "erode,  p.  p.  ferod. 
Whet,  to  sharpen.    Wet,  humid,  to  make  humid. 

Whett'-ed,  whett'-ing,  whett'-er.     Wet,  wett'-ed,  -ing. 
Whet-stone,  a  hone.    Whet-slate,  for  sharpening  tools. 
"  Whet,"  O.  Eng.  hwettfan],  past  hwette,  past  part,  hwetted,  n.  hwat. 
"  Wet,"  Old  Eng.  w<xt\an],  past  watte,  past  part,  wcetted,  noun  west. 
Wheth'er.    Weath'er.     Weth'er.    Whith'er.     With'er. 

Whether,  if  (0.  E.  hwcedre),  which  of  the  two  (0.  E.  hwather}. 
Weather,  the  state  and  temperature  of  the  air.  (O.E.  wader.) 
Wether,  a  male  sheep  for  slaughter.  (0.  E.  wcder  or  wether.) 
Whither,  to  what  place,  in  what  direction.  (O.  E.  hwyder.) 
Wither,  to  dry  up.  (O.  E.  ge-wither[iari\,  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od.) 
Whey,  whay.  Way,  Wey,  Weigh  (all  three  way). 

Whey,  the  watery  part  of  milk;  whey'-ey,  like  whey;  -ish. 

"  Whey,"  O.  E.  wcvg.     "  Way"  (a  road),  O.E.  wccg,  weg,  wig,  or  with. 

"Weigh"  (to  take  the  weight  of),  Old  Eng.  w<tg[ari],  u-ceh,  gewegen. 

"  Wey  "  (182  Ibs.  of  wool ;  256  or  336  Ibs.  of  cheese  or  butter).  O.E.  wong. 

Which.     Witch,  a  woman  supposed  to  be  devil-inspired. 

Which,  a  pronoun  relative  and  interrogative  of  all  genders 
and  both  numbers:  as  which  man.  which  men;   which 
ivoman,  which  women;  which  thing,  which  things.  Which- 
ev'er,  which-so-ev'er.      (Which  is   sometimes  severed 
from  soever  by  one  or  more  intervening  words.) 
"  Which,"  Old  English  hwilc,  hulic,  tvhilc,  a  compound  hwi  and  lie. 
Matt.  vii.  9,  What  man  is  there  of  you . . ,  Hwylc  man  is  of  eow . . ; 
and  Mark  iii.  33,  Who  is  my  mother?  Hicylc  is  min  moder  ? 
"Witch,"  O.  Eng.  vncce,  wicce-crceft,  v.  wicc[iari],  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od. 
"Ou»  FATHER  -which,  ART  IN  HEAVEN."    Is  this  correct,  or  should 
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it  be  who ?  The  reply  is  (1)  Wliich  used  to  apply  to  any  gen- 
der, although  as  a  relative  it  is  now  restricted  to  the  neuter.  We 
see  above  Hwylc  moder  and  Hwylc  man.  Shakespeare  says, 
"Then  Warwick . .. which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain" 
(3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3).  Gower  has  "Adrian,  which  popS  was;"  and 
"She  which  was  thy  norice"  [nurse]  (i.  29  and  195).  (2)  In  tho 
sentence  under  consideration  there  is  an  a/rriere  pensile  in  the 
word  which.  "Who"  would  express  a  simple  fact  that  Our 
Father  is  in  heaven.  "Our  Father  who-is-in-heaven,"  as  "  our 
son  who-is-in-France,"  or  "our  daughter  who-is-on-a- visit ;"  but 
which  refers  to  the  fatherhood,  the  paternity  of  the  Father,  and 
the  sentence  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  We  have  an  earthly- 
father,  thou  art  our  heavenly  Father.  The  father  which-is-oj- 
earth  hears  us,  how  much  more  our  Father  which-is-of-heaven. 

Whiff,  a  sudden  puff  of  air  or  smoke.     (Welsh  ckivijf,  v.  cliwiffio.) 
Whiffle,  wlm.f'fl,  to  waver.    Whiffler,  an  officer  who  went  before 
civic  processions  to  clear  the  way  by  dexterously  "  whif- 
fling" his  sword.     Whiffle-tree,  the  cross-bar  to  which 
traces  are  attached.     (Old  English  wcuflan.) 
Whig,  one  of  the  "  Liberal "  or  democratic  party.     Tory,  tor'rij, 
one  of  the  "  Church  and  State  "  party.     (Extreme  Wliiijs 
are  called  Radicals.)     "  Whigs  "  are  now  called  Liberals, 
and  "  Tories  "  Conservatives. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Whigs  is  the  removal  of  everything  that 
obstructs  progress.  The  general  policy  of  the  Tories  is  the  reform 
of  everything  that  needs  reform.  Setting  aside  the  church  of 
Rome  and  establishing  what  we  call  "dissent"  is  a  specimen  of 
Whig  policy,  but  converting  the  Roman  church  into  the  Anglican 
church  is  a  specimen  of  Tory  policy. 

(Tlie  etymology  of  these  words  is  too  long  to  find  place  here.  Those 
wlw  ivish  to  enter  upon  the  question  may  read,  Burnet's  "Own 
Times"  (article  "Whig"  in  the  index)  and  Clarendon's  "History 
of  the  Rebellion,'1  Bk.  iv.  Or  they  may  turn  to  the  dictionary 
called  "Phrase  and  Fable,"  and  mad  articles  Tory  and  Whig.) 

While  (1  syl.)    Wile  (1  syl.)    Vfle  (1  syl.) 

While,  during  the  time  that,  as  long  as,  or  Whilst. 
Between'  whiles,  -ichilz,  at  leisure  intervals. 
Worth  while,  worth  the  trouble,  worth  the  pains. 
To  while  away  the  time,  to  pass  the  time  in  pleasant 
idleness;  whiled  (1  syl.);  whil-ing,  wlil'.ling. 
("  While"  for  until  is  provincial :  as  "I  shall  not  go  while  [till] 

twelve,"  Yorkshire.) 

"  While"  (as  long  as),  Old  Eng.  while,  hwil,  or  hwile;  Welsh  chwyl. 
"To  while  away,"  Welsh  chylaw,  to  hover  about,  to  while  away. 
"Wile"  (a  snare),  Old  Eng.  wile.     "Vile"  (worthless),  Latin  vllis. 
Whim,  a  fancy,  a  caprice ;  whimsey,  plu.  whimseys,  a  freak  ; 

whimsi-cal,  whim' '.sl.kfil,  capricious;  -cal-ness,  -cal-ly. 
Whimsicality,  plu.  whimsicalities,  whim' .si.kul" '.i.tiz. 
Welsh  chwim,  impulse  ;  chv-imiol,  impulsive,  whimsical. 
Whim/per,  to  cry  with  a  whine ;  whim'pered  (2  syl.),  whim'per- 

ing,  whim'pering-ly,  -per-er.     (A  blunder  for  icimmer.) 
Germ.wimmern,  to  whimper;  but  Germ,  wiw^ermeans  "an  eye-lash." 
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Whin,  gorse,  darnel,  greenstone.    Win,  to  gain  by  competition. 

"Whin,"  0.  E.  wynnung.    "Win,"  O.E.  winn\a,ri\,  wan,  wunnen. 
Whine  (1  syl.)    Wine  (1  syl.)    Vine  (1  syl.) 

Whine,  a  plaintive  cry,  a  drawl  in  a  plaintive  tone,  to  whine  ; 
whined  (1  syl.);  whin-ing,  whi'.ning;  whl'ning-ly; 
whin-er,  whi'.ner.  (The  h  is  interpolated.) 

"  Whine,"  O.  E.  wdn[ian]  to  bewail,  p.  -ode,  p.  p.  -od;  Germ,  weinen. 
"Wine"  (a  beverage  made  from  fruit),  Old  Eng.  win;  Latin  vlnum. 
"  Vine"  (the  grape  plant),  Old  English  win;  Latin  vlnia. 

Whln'ny  (not  win'ny),  the  neigh  of  a  horse,  to  whinny;  whin- 

nies, whin'.nlz;  whinnied,  whin'.nid;  whin'ny-ing. 
Latin  hinnio  to  whinny,  hinnus  a  horse  or  nag  ;  Gk.  hunnOs  a  colt. 
Whip,  an  instrument  for  striking  a  horse,  a  coachman  :  as  an 
excellent  whip,  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons employed  to  bring  up  the  members  on  important 
votes,  to  use  a  whip  ;  whipped  (1  syl.),  whipp'-ing  (E.  i.)» 
whipp'-er.    Whipper-in',  one  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  the 
hounds  together  in  a  hunt  and  prevent  their  wandering. 
Whip'-cord,  cord  employed  for  the  lash  of  whips. 
Whip'-hand,  the  upper  hand,  the  mastery,  the  hand  that 
holds  the  whip.    Whip'-lash,  the  part  of  a  whip  which 
is  made  of  whip-cord.     Whip'-saw.      Whip'-staff,  plu. 
whip-staves  (2  syl.),  a  bar  for  turning  a  rudder. 
Whipp'ing-post,  to  which  persons  to  be  scourged  are  tied. 
To  whip  round  the  corner,  to  run  off  quickly  and  nimbly. 
To  whip  out  his  sword,  to  draw  out  his  sword  quickly. 
To  whip  [it]  from...,  to  snatch  it  adroitly  away  from... 
To  whip  up,  to  snatch  up  nimbly,  to  call  and  bring  together. 
With  whip  and  spur,  as  fast  as  possible. 
To  have  the  whip-hand  of...,  to  have  the  mastery  over... 
Old  Eng.  hweop,  v.  hweop[ari],  past  hweopede,  past  part,  hweoped. 
Whir,  a  noise  of  partridges  or  pheasants'  wings.    Were,  wer. 
To  whir,  whirred  (1  syl.),  whirr'-ing  (Rule  i.) 
"Whir,"  an  imitative  word.     "Were,"  Old  English  wis[ari],  to  be. 
Whirl.     Whorl,  whurl,  in  Bot.  and  Conch.     (Latin  verticula.) 
Whirl,  a  rapid  motion  round  a  centre,  to  whirl;  whirled 
(1  syl.),  whirl'-ing.     Whirl'-about,  a  machine  fitted  with 
little  cars  and  wooden  horses  for  the  amusement  of 
children  at  a  fair.    Whirl'-bat.     Whirl'-blast.     Whirr- 
bone  (2  syl.)    WhirFi-gig.     Whirl'-pool.     Whirl'-wlnd, 
the  cause  of  waterspouts  and  sand  pillars. 

O.  Eng.  hwyrJlan],  p.  hwyrfde,  p.  p.  hwyrfed,  hwyrf-pdl  a  whirlpool. 
"  World"  [wend],  to  earth,  the  universe,  0.  Eng.  worold  or  woruld. 
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Whisk  (ought  to  be  wish),  a  small  bunch  of  grass  or  hay  incor- 
rectly called  a  wisp,  a  machine  for  beating  up  eggs,  cream, 
&c.,  the  game  of  cards  now  called  whist,  an  abrupt  quick 
motion,  to  whisk ;  whisked  (1  syl.),  whisk'-ing. 
German  wsch,  a  whisk  or  wisp ;  verb  wischen,  to  whisk  or  wipe. 
Whis'ker,  a  bushy  tuft  of  hair  on  the  cheek  of  a  man,  the  long 
feelers  proceeding  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  many 
animals:  as  the  cat,  lion,  tiger,  &c.;  whis'kered  (2  syl.), 
having  whiskers ;  whis'ker-less ;  whis'keran'do,  a  fop. 
Perhaps  from  the  Welsh  gwisg,  dress  (the  dress  of  the  face). 
Whis'key.    Whis'ky. 

Whiskey,  a  single-horse  chaise  (which  whisks  along  quickly). 
Whisky,  an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  barley,  &c. 
Gaelic  ooshlc'-a-pai  (water  of  health),  so  called  because  by  its  Intro- 
duction and  use  in  Ireland  the  leper-houses  rapidly  disappeared. 

Some  think  the  last  syl.  is  not  pai  (health)  but  beatha  (life),  and 
that  the  word  is  identical  with  "  Usquebaugh,"  Irish  uisge'-a-bu<jh 
(water  of  life),  similar  to  the  French  eau-de-vie. 

Whisp,  see  wisp,  a  handful  of  straw.   (Should  be  whisk  or  wisk.) 
Whis'per,  a  very  low-toned  voice,  something  said  in  a  very  low 
tone,  to  whisper;  whispered,  ivhis'.prd;   whis'per-ing", 
whis'pering.ly,  whis'per-er.     Whis'pering-gallery,  plu. 
-galleries,  gul'.le.riz,  a  room  which  echoes  even  a  whisper. 
Old  Eng.  hwispr\iari],  past  hwisprede,  p.  part,  hwispred,  hwisprung. 
Whist,  a  game  of  cards  originally  called  whisk. 

Perhaps  from  the  "Welsh  gwys  (invite),  a  summons  or  invitation  for 
the  other  players  to  follow.  Certainly  Cotton's  notion  that  the 
word  means  "  silence,"  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  erroneous. 

Whistle,  wins'. si,  a  shrill  musical  sound,  an  instrument  to  pro- 
duce  a  whistling,  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  to  whistle ; 
whistled,  whis'.sld.;  whistling,  wills'. ling ;  whistler,  -ler. 
Old  Eng.  hwistle,  hwistlere,  a  whistler ;  verb  hwistl[ian],  hwistlung. 
Whit,  a  small  part.    Wit,  cleverness,  strange  association  of  ideas. 
"  Whit,"  O.E.  wiht,  anything.    "  Wit,"  0.  E.  wit,  understanding,  wit. 
White  (1  syl.)    Wight,  wite,  a  man  (the  g  is  interpolated). 

White,  a  pigment,  the   opposite   of  black;    white'-nesa; 
whiten,  whi'.tn,  to   make  white;    whitened,  whl'.tnd; 
whiten-ing,   white"n.ing.      Whiting,   whi'.ting,   a    fish, 
chalk  prepared  for  several  purposes. 
Whited,  whi'.ted,  made  white,  as  a  whited  sepulchre. 
Whit'-ish,  rather  white  (-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  but 

added  to  nouns  it  means  "  like  ").    Whlten-er. 
Whites  (1  syl.),  a  disease,  fine  wheat  flour;    pastry- 
whites,  the  best  wheat  flour  for  pastry. 
The  whites  of  the  eyes.     Whi'ty-brown  paper. 
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White' -bait,  a  fish.    White-clo'ver.     White-cop'per. 
White-fri'ar,  the  Carmelites  who  dress  in  white. 

Black  friars,  the  Dominicans,  who  dress  in  black. 

Gray  friars,  the  Franciscans,  who  dress  in  a  grey  habit. 

White-heat,  -beet.    White-lead,  -led.    White-light,  -lite. 
White-livered,  -Kv'.rd.    White-stone  (2  syl.)    -swelling. 
White-vit'riol,  sulphate  of  zinc  powdered. 
White'-wash,  -wash,  slaked  lime  diluted  with  water,  to 
cover  a  surface  with  white-wash,  to  clear  a  bankrupt 
by  passing  him  "through  the  courts;"  white'-washed, 
-woshd;  white'-washing,  -ivosh'.ing ;  white'- washer, 
-wosh'.er.    White-water,  a  disease  peculiar  to  sheep. 
White'- wine,  any  wine  not  red  or  claret. 

(White  and  red  applied  to  wine  are  very  loosely  used.  Straw- 
coloured  sherry  and  rich  dark  brown  sherry  are  white  wines, 
and  port  wine  is  very  far  from  being  red.) 

"White,"  Old  Eng.  hwit  or  hwyt,  hwit  clcefer  white  clover,  whlt[ian] 
to  make  white,  past  whitode,  past  part,  whitod,  hwit-metas  white 
meats,  hwit-popig  white  poppy,  hwit-stdn  white  stone. 
"  Wight,"  0.  Eng.  wiht  or  wuht  (the  g  is  abnormal  and  unnecessary). 
Whith'er.    With'er.    Whether.    Weather  =  wether.   Weth'er. 
Whither,  to  what  place,  to  which  place.     Whith'er-so-ever. 
"  Whither,"  p.E.  hwider  or  hwyder.     "  Wither,"  O.E.  ge-withcr[iau]. 
"Whether"  (if),  O.E.  hwcedre.  "  Whether"  (of  the  two),  O.E.  hwcether. 
"  Wether"  (a  male  sheep  for  slaughter),  Old  English  wether  or  weder. 
"  Weather"  (the  state  of  the  air,  &c.),  Old  English  wonder  or  weder. 
Whit'low,  a  sore  about  the  nails  or  finger  ends. 

Old  Eng.  hwit  low,  a  white  swelling  (low,  a  tumulus  or  hillock). 
Whit'sun-day,  the  7th  Sunday  after  Easter  kept  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  descent  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost "  on  the  day  of 
pentecost.    Whit'sun-tide,  Whitsun-Monday  (not  Whit- 
Monday);  Whitsun-Tuesday,  Whitsun-week. 
Archbishop  Trench  says  it  means  White-Sunday,  and  was  so  called 
from  the  white  robes  worn  by  catechumens  who  received  the  rite 
of  baptism  on  the  eve  of  this  day.     This  is  an  error,  and  has  given 
rise  to  the  errors  of  Whit-Monday  and  Whit-Tuesday.     The  word 
is  not  Whit-Sunday,  but  Whitsun-day,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  words 
whitsun-ale,  ivhitsun-farthing,  whitsun-lord,  whitsun-tide,  whit  sun- 
week,  &c.     Probably  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  u-hitsum-dceg  = 
"wisdom  day"  (the  day  when  the  apostles  were  made  wise  by  "the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost).     Hence  the  following  rhyme. 
This  day  Whitsonday  [?  whitsum-day]  is  cald, 
For  wisdom  and  wit  sereng  fald 

to  the  apostles  at  this  day. 

(Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  Dd.  i.  p.  234.) 

If  it  is  objected  that  Whitsun-  is  spelt  with  an  h,  we  reply  that 
wit  (wisdom)  is  sometimes  spelt  with  an  h  also :  as 

I  shalle  the  [thee]  whyte  [tell]  (Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  53). 
Whittle,  tohit'.tl,  a  small  pocket-knife,  to  cut  or  pare  sticks  for 

pastime ;  whittled,  whit'.tld ;  whittling,  whitt'ler. 
Old  English  hwytel,  a  knife,  hivcet  sharp,  our  whet,  to  sharpen. 
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Whiz,   the  sound   of  a  projectile   through   the  air,  to  whiz; 
whizzed  (1  syl.),  whizz'-ing  (R.  i.),  whizz'ing-ly.     (An 
imitative  word.) 
Who,  whoo,  (poss.)  whose,  (ohj.)  whom  (who  and  wliom  are  used 

only  with  persons),  interrogative  and  relative. 
Old  Eng.  Nom.  hwa  or  hwo  (mas.  and  fern.),  hwat  or  hwat  (neuter). 
Gen.  hwas  or  wlws  (of  all  genders). 

Dat.  hwam  or  wham  (of  all  gen.,  but  now  limited  to  persons), 
"Whose"  is  not  strictly  limited  to  persons :  for  example — 

Every  tree whose  seed  is  in  itself  (Gen.  i.  14). 

A  tower  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven  (Gen.  xi.  4>. 
On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow  (Gray,  "  The  Bard"). 
Be  not  as  the  horse  and  rnule  whose  mouth  must  be . .  (Ps.  xxxii.  9). 
KULE.    When  to  use  Who  and  when  to  use  Whom. 
If  its  verb  follows  instantly  use  Who.    If  a  noun  or  pronoun  (with  or 
without  an  auxiliary)  intervenes  use  Whom.     With  a  governing 
preposition  use  Whom. 
(Very  great  care  must  be  taken  to  separate  parenthetical  words  and  to 

supply  words  omitted  before  this  test  is  applied.  J 
Who  told  yon1!   Whom  [yon]  told.    The  man  who  is  honest  is  trusted. 

The  man  whom  [I]  trusted  is  honest.    (See  Jer.  viii.  2.) 
So  in  questions  :  Who  speaks  ?    Who  loas-speaki.ng  ?    Who  has-spoken  f 
But  Whom  [are  you]  blaming?     Whom  [has  he]  sent  ? 

EKEORS  OF  SPEECH — 

Who  are  you  speaking  of?    (Of  whom  are  you  speaking?) 

Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  (Who  is  it  you  say  that  I  am?),  Matt.  xvi.  15. 

(The  same  error  occurs  in  Mark  viii.  29 ;  and  in  Luke  ix.  20.  The 
Fr.  translation  is :  Et  vous,  qui  dites-vous,  que  je  suis?  The  Gk.  is : 
i>/xets  S£  rlva  fie  \tyere  etvaL.  If  rlva.  is  whom,  fie  should  be 
me,  and  the  words  would  run  thus :  Whom  say  ye  [that]  me  am  ? 
Whom  think  ye  me  to  be  ?  would  be  correct.  Comp.  Ps.  lix.  7.) 

Those  who  he  thought  true  to  his  party  [whom  he  thought]  (Clarendon'). 

Who  should  I  see  [there]  but  the  Dr.  [whom  should]  (Sped.  No.  57). 

I  know  who  you  mean.     IVho  did  you  meet  last  night?  [whom]. 

Who  should  I  meet . .  but  my  old  friend  [wliam]  (Stoel). 

Fail  not  thou  who  thee  implores  (Milton')  is  correct,  for  if  complete 
the  sentence  would  be  "  Fail  not  thou  him  who  thee  implores." 

Wliom  h'ave  I  in  heaven  but  thee  [correct!  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25). 

I  heard  a  voice  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send  [correct]  (Isa.  vi.  8). 

Who  is  he  like  ?  [whom]  (See  Ezek.  xxxi.  18). 

Whole,  Hole  (both  hole).    Hull. 

Whole  (not  wole),  the  total,  the  entirety,  every  part,  sound, 
not  broken,  entire,  all ;  whole-ness,  soundness ;  whole'- 
length  [portrait],  a  picture  representing  the  entire  stature. 
Wholly,  hu'.ly,  entirely.  Holy,  sacred,  hallowed. 

("Whol-ly"  is  quite  abnormal,  and  ought  to  be  written  wholely. 
Every  other  adverb  of  words  in  -le  retain  the  final  -e :  as  fertile-!;/, 
pale-ly,  servile-ly,  stale-ly,  sublile-ly,  and  vile-ly.  The  e  should  be 
restored  to  two  other  adverbs  equally  abnormal,  viz.  du-ly  and 
truly.  We  keep  it  in  blue-ly,  vague-ly.  The  final  -e  is  retained  in 
all  the  315  adverbs  from  adj.  ending  in  -c  final,  except  in  du-ly, 
tru-ly,  and  whol-ly,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  three  words 
should  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.) 

"  Whole,"  O.  E.  walg  or  wealg.  "  Wholly,"  O.  E.  walg-lice.  " Holy," 
0.  E.  Mlig.  "  Hull,"  0.  E.  hulc. 
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Wholesale,  hule'-sale,  sale  in  the  mass.    Ee'tail,  sale  in  small 

quantities.     (Merchants  sell  wholesale,  shopkeepers  sell 

retail.)     Old  Eng.  ivalg  or  onwalg,  with  sele  or  selen. 
Whole-some,  ftote'-swm,  not  pernicious,  useful,  salutary;  whole'- 

some-ness,  -some-ly.     (0.  E.  walg-sum;  Germ,  heilsam.) 
Whom,  hoom,  ohjective  case  of  who  ( q.  v,) 
ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

Our  ancestor  was  heir  to  we  know  who  [whom],  R.  Browning. 
I  would  dance,  .with  you  know  who  [whom],  The  Widow  Married. 
If  now  no  doubt  be  left  of  who  I  am  (correct),  W.  Morris  (that  is, 

no  doubt  of  this,  viz.,  who  I  am). 
Claim  it  of  who  would  take  it  (correct),  R.  Browning  (that  is,  claim 

it  of  him  who  would  take  if). 
Law  most  distasteful  to  who  calls  in  law  (correct),  R.  Browning  (that 

is,  distasteful  to  him  who  calls  it  in). 
All  say  good  words  to  who  will  hear  (correct),  R.  Browning  (that  is, 

to  him  or  to  those  who  will  hear). 
The  prisoner  claimed  protection  against  some  one  whom  she  said  had 

beat  her  [who],  Police  Report. 
Who  serv'st  thou  under  [under  whom],  Shakespeare. 
Let  me  see,  who  do  I  know  among  them  ?  [whom].  Southey. 
Who  did  you  see  on  the  parade  to-day?  [whom],  Hon.  G.  Berkeley. 
Persons  whom  I  know  are  English  use  the  word  [who]  (that  is,  person* 

who  are  English,  I  know),  Queen  of  Connaught. 
The  gag  was  forced  into  the  mouth  of  whomsoever  lifted  up  his  voice 

against  the  state  [of  all  whosoever],  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Whoop.    Swoop.    Hoop.    Whop.     Swop.    Hop. 

Whoop,  a  war-cry,  to  yell,  to  shout  defiantly;   whooped 
(1  syl.),  whoop'-ing.     War'-whoop. 
Whoop'ing-cough,  -koff,  or  Hoop'ing-cough. 
'  Whoop,"  Old  Eng.  hwetip  or  w6p,  wop[ari\,  p.  w6pte,  p.  p.  woped. 
'  Swoop"  (to  pounce  down  on),  O.K.  a-swdp[an],  p.  sweop,  p.p.  swopen. 
'  Hoop  "  (a  circlet  of  wood  or  metal),  Old  English  h6p. 
'  WhQp"  (a  heavy  blow,  to  thump),  O.E.  hweop  a  whip,  v.  hweop[ari], 
'  Swop"  (an  exchange,  to  exchange),  O.  E.  cedp  a  bargain,  v.  cedp[an}. 
'Hop"  (to  jump  on  one  foot),  Old  Eng.  hopp[ian]  to  hop  or  dance, 
hoppere  a  dancer.    "Hop"  (a  plant),  Germ,  hopfen. 

Whore,  hoo'r,  a  harlot;  whore'-dom;  whore'-monger,  -mung'.'r; 
whor-ish,  hoo'r'-ish ;  whor'ieh-ness ;  whor-ing  (R.  xix.) 

In  the  Bible  "to  go  a-whoring,"  &c.,  means  to  go  after  false  gods,  to 
forsake  Jehovah  for  the  worship  of  idols,  but  this  meaning  ig 
restricted  to  the  Bible,  and  no  such  phrase  is  now  used. 

Old  English  h6re  or  h&re,  htiredom.    (The  w  is  interpolated.) 

Whorl,  whurl.    Whirl.     Wall,  wawl. 

Whorl  (in  Bot.),  branches,  leaves,  or  flowers  arranged  like 
spokes  round  a  common  centre,  as  the  flower  of  the  dead- 
nettle,  the  branches  of  the  fir,  and  the  leaves  of  ladies' 
bed-straw.  (In  Conch.)  a  turn  of  the  spire  of  a  univalve 
shell ;  whorled  (1  syl.),  arranged  in  whorls ;  whorl'er,  a 
potter's  wheel. 

Whirl,  a  rotatory  motion,  to  rotate  quickly,  to  hurl. 
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Wall,  a  structure.    (Old  English  weal,  wdl,  or  wdll.) 
"  Whorl,"  Lat.  verticillus  or  vertfcitta,  a  little  whorl  or  whirl ;  vertex. 
"  Whirl,"  Old  Eng.  hwyrf[ari],  past  hwyrfde,  past  part,  hwyrfed. 

Whortle-berry,  whur".'tl.ber'ry,  the  herry  of  the  whortle  shrub, 

the  shrub  itself,  similar  to  the  bilberry,  cranberry. 
"Whortle"  (a  blunder  foiheorot  or  hortle),  Old  Eng.  heorot-berie,  the 

hert  or  hart  berry ;  heorot-lrembel,  the  hertle-berry  bush. 
Whose,  whooz,  poss.  of  who.     (Not  now  used  except  in  reference 
to  persons.    In  the  Bible  and  in  poetry  it  is  used  with 
tbings  and  dumb  animals.     (See  Who.) 
EBRORS  or  SPEECH — 

I  passed  a  house  whose  windows  were  all  open  [the  windows  of  which]. 
Let  us  build . .  a  tower  whose  top  [shall]  reach  unto  heaven  (Gen.  xi.  4). 
Trees  whose  fruit  withereth  [the  fruit  of  which]  (Jude  12). 
I  dislike  a  book  whose  leaves  are  uncut  [the  leaves  of  which]. 
Why,  for  what  reason,  wherefore,  also  an  emphatic  and  prefatory 
particle:  as  "why,  no,  by  no  means."     "What  should 
you  do  if  you  were  to  fall?"    "  Why,  get  up  again." 
If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move, 
Why,  I'll  enjoy  the  very  love.    (Cowley.) 

(Nearly  all  the  words  beginning  with  wh-  are  native  ;  the  following 
are  the  exceptions:  Germ,  whelm,  whimper,  whisk;  Welsh  whiff, 
whim;  Latin  whinny ;  Irish  whisky;  Doubtful  whisker,  whist. 
•wick  or  -wich  (suffix  of  the  names  of  places),  a  dwelling,  a 
creek,  a  camp,  a  town :  as  Ber-wick  =  ber'rik  (the  hill- 
town);  Nor-wich  =  nor'ridge  (the  north-town). 
Wick,  the  thread  or  rush  in  the  middle  of  a  candle,  the  cotton 

oil  conductor  of  a  lamp.     (Old  Eng.  wecca  or  weocca.) 
Wick'-ed,    (comp.)   wick'ed-er,    (super.)  wick'ed-est,   sinful; 

wick'ed-ness,  wick'ed-ly.     The  wick'ed. 
Old  Eng.  wicce,  a  witch ;  wiccod,  bewitched,  leagued  with  the  devil. 
Wick'-er,   made  of  osiers.     Wick'er-basket.      Wicker-work, 

-wurk,  constructed  of  osiers.     (Germ,  zweig,  a  twig.) 

Wick'et,  a  door- window,  a  narrow  door  in  a  large  massive  one, 

the  three  rods  and  their  hails  in  cricket.   (Welsh  ywiced.) 

Wick'liff-ite,  a  follower  of  Wick'lifle,  the  reformer  (1324-1384). 

Wide  (1  syl.),  comp.  wid-er,  wl'.der,  super,  wid-est,  wi'.dest, 

broad,  not  narrow,  distant;  wide'-ly,  wide'-ness. 
Wid-en,  tvi'.dn,  to  make  wide  (-en  converts  adj.  to  verbs) ; 

widened,  wl'.dnd;  widening,  wide"n.ing. 
Width  (-th  converts  adj.  to  abstract  nouns). 
Wide'-awake,  on  the  alert,  alive  to  one's  own  interest. 
Wide-gauge,  -gage  (on  railways),  a  distance  of  rails  exceed- 
ing 4  ft.  8J  in.     Narrow-gauge,  a  distance  of  4  ft.  8J  in. 
between  the  rails.     Broad-gauge,  7  ft.  between  the  rails. 
Old  English  wtd  or  ivyct,  (comp.)  wtdor,  (super.)  vAclost. 
Widgeon,  wldg'-un,  a  migratory  fowl  of  the  duck  kind  called 
the  "  bald-pate"  from  its  white  pate.     (French  vingcon.) 
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"Widow,  ivid'.o,  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband.    Wid'ow-er, 
a  man  who  has  lost  bis  wife.    Wid'ow-hood  (-hood,  Btate 
of).    Widowed,  wtd'.ode,  made  a  widow. 
Old  Eng.  widuwe,  wcoduwe,  weodewe  or  wuduwe  a  widow,  wuduwa  a 
widower,  wuduwan-hdd  widowhood. 

Wield,  Weald  (both  weeld).    Wheeled,  wheeld.    Weld. 

Wield,  to  use  [the  sword],  to  hold  [the  sceptre],  to  sway ; 

wield'-ed,  wield'-ing ;  wield'-y,  handy,  manageable. 
"Wield,"  Old  English  weald[ari],  past  weold,  past  part,  midden. 
"Weald"  (a  wood  or  what  was  once  a  wood),  O.  Eng.  weald  or  wald. 
"Wheeled"  (furnished  with  wheels),  Old  English  hweol,  a  wheel. 
"Weld"  (to  join  by  heat),  German  wellan. 

Wife  (1  syl.),  plu.  wives  (1  syl.),  masc.  hus'band.    Wife,  a  weddecl 

woman;  wife'-ly,  wife'-less,  wife'-hood  (-hood,  state  of). 

To  wive  (1  syl.),  to  marry  a  wife;  wived  (1  syl.);  wlv-ing. 

(We  have  6  nouns  ending  in  -fe,  3  of  which  add  -s  to  form  the  plu., 

and  3  change  -fe  into  -ves:   g.e.  fife-s,  strife-s,  safe-s  (a  closet); 

"knife,"  knives;   "life,"  lives;   "  wife,"  wives.     The  latter  3  0,1? 

abnormal,  and  would  be  far  better  formed  like  the  former  3.) 
Old  Eng.  wif,  plu.  wifu;  wifliee,  wifely;  verb  w#/[ta«],  past  tvifodc, 

past  part,  wifod.    (The  /  preserved  throughout.) 

Wig,  a  false  head  of  hair.     Whig,  a  political  democratic  party. 

Wigged,  icigd  (1  syl.),  wearing  a  wig.   A  wigg'iug,  a  scolding. 

A  big  wig,  a  magnate.    Wig,  a  small  cake  or  simnel. 

Ear-wig,  an  insect.    (Old  Eng.  wigga  or  wicr/a,  a  worm.) 
(The  ear  worm  or  insect  is  so  called  because  its  hind  wings  re- 
semble in  shape  the  human  ear.) 

"Wig,"  Latin  pilucca,  a  head  of  hair;  Ital.  perucca;  Fr.  perruque; 
our  periling  contracted  into  'wig.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  there  were  thirty  different  sorts  of  wig  in  use :  the  drop- 
wig,  the  small  back,  the  spinage-seed,  the  artichoke,  the  pirico-n'.i 
wing,  the  staircase,  the  ladder,  the  brush,  the  vnld  boar'x 'in i<-l.; 
the  corded  wolf's  paw,  the  rhinoceros,  the  she-dragon,  the  ros<, 
the  crutch,  Count  Saxe's  mode,  the  chancellor's,  the  half-natural, 
the  chain  buckle,  the  cut  bob,  the  long  bob,  the  Jansenist  bob,  the 
Welsh  wig,  the  scratch  wig,  the  bag  loig,  the  bush  wig,  the  Louis 
iffig,  and  the  Dutch  wig. 

Wight,  wlte,  a  man.     White  (1  syl.),  the  opposite  of  black. 

' '  Wight,"  O.  Eng.  vriht  (g  interpolated).  "White," O. E.  hwit or hwjt. 
Wig'wam,  an  Indian  cabin  or  hut. 

Knisteneaux  wigwawm;  Algonquin  wiguiwaum,  wig  or  wik  a  house. 
Compare  Anglo-Saxon  wic  a  dwelling,  Latin  vicus  a  town. 

Wild,   (comp.)   wlld'-er,    (super.)  wild'-est,   not    tamed,  not 

domesticated,  uncivilised,  desert,  confused;  wild'-ly. 
Wlld'-ness,  a  wild  state.    WlTder-ness,  a  desert. 
Wild  beast',  a  savage  animal :  as  a  lion,  tiger,  &o. 

(The  French  make  an  excellent  distinction  between  Wild  animal 
and  Savage  animal :  the  former  they  apply  to  hares,  rabbits, 
foxes,  &c.,  which  run  wild  or  are  not  domesticated,  and  the  latter 
to  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  &c.,  which  have  a  savage  nature.) 
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Wild  boar'.     Wild  cat'.     Wild  duck'.     Wild'-fire  (2  syl.) 
Wild'-flower,  not  a  garden  flower.     Wild'-fowl.      Wild- 
goose'.     Wild-goose-chase,  the  pursuit  of  something  not 
at  all  likely  to  prove  successful.     Wild  honey,  -huriny. 
Wild  oats,  -otz'.    To  sow  one's  wild  oats,  to  pass  through 
a  period  of  dissipation.    A  wild'-ing,  a  crab  apple. 
"Wild"  means  following  one's  own  will.    O.  E.  wild,  willan  to  will. 
Wile  (1  syl.)    While  (1  syl.)    Vile  (1  syl.)  (Lat.  vilis,  vile,  base.) 
Wile,  an  artifice,  a  trick,  craftiness ;  wil-y,  wl'.ly ;  wi'li-ly, 

wl'li-ness,     (Old  Eng.  idle.     Sax.  Chron.  1128.) 
"While"  (during  the  time  that),  0.  E.  hwil  or  hwile;  Welsh  chwyl. 
Wilk  or  Whelk,  a  shell-fish.    (Old  English  weolc  or  weoloc.) 

Will,  a  wish,  a  testament,  to  determine,  also  an  auxiliary, 

There  are  three  verbs,  the  auxiliary  and  two  active  verbs.    One 
of  the  latter  means  to  wish,  and  the  other  to  bequeath  by  will. 

(1)  Will  (auxiliary),  added  to  the  pre'sent  tense  of  a  verb. 

In  the  1st  person  sing,  and  plu.  it  implies  a  promise  or  intention. 
In  the  other  persons  it  implies  simple  futurity :  as 
I  mil  come  and  see  you  (promise).     We  will  call  on  the  rector  (in- 
tention).   He  will  writs  [to-morrow],  They  or  you  will . .  (futurity). 

Would,  wood  (auxiliary  employed  in  the  Conditional  Mood). 
1st  person  expresses  conditional  promise  or  intention. 
The  other  persons  express  an  act  under  a  condition  or  contingency : 

I  would  write,  if ,  I  would  have  written  if. . . . 

He  would  write  if They  would  have  written  if.. .. 

(2)  Will,  to  wish,  to  like,  (3  pers.  sing.)  will,  not  wills.    Would, 

pres.  indie.,  conditional,  and  past  tense  =  wish,  should 
wish,  and  wished 

f"  Would,"  pres.  tense,  is  the  verb  wyll[an],  pres.  ic  wolde  I  wish.} 
Let  her  go  whither  she  will  [likes]  (Deut  xxi.  14). 

Whoever  will  [wishes],  let  him  take freely  (Rev.  xxii.  17). 

What  I  would  [wish] . .  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate . .  I  do  (Rom.  vil.  15). 

(Here,  "would"  and  "hate"  are  in  the  same  tense  and  in/ood.J 
And  the  king  said,  What  wouldest  [wishestj  thou?  (1  Kings  i.  15). 
PAST  TENSE  :  Whom  he  would  [wished]  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would 

he  kept  alive,  and  whom  he  would  he  set  up,  &c.  (Dan.  v.  19). 
PRES.  SUBJ.:  I  would  [should  wish]  it  might  be —  (Gen.  xxx.  34). 
We  would  [should  like]  that  thou  shouldst  do ....  (Matt.  x.  35). 
Whatsoever  ye  would  [would  wish]  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 

do  ye  even  so  unto  them  (Matt.  vii.  12). 
PAST  SUBJ.:  If  he  would  [liked]  he  could  make  me  clean. 
Thou  gavest  them  into  their  hands  that  they  might  do  with  them 

as  they  would  [might  wish]  (Neh.  ix.  24). 

FUT.  SUBJ.  :  When  thou  wast  young  . . .  thou  walkedst  whither  thou 
wouldest  (didst  like,  past  tense) :  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old 
another  shall  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not  [wouldest  not 
wish,  fut.  tense]  (John  xxi.  18). 

I  fear  when  I  come  (fut.  tense)  I  shall  not  find  you  such  as  I  would 
[should  wish,  fut.  subj.],  and  that  I  shall  be  found  such  as  you 
would  not  [would  not  wish]  (2  Cor.  xii.  20). 

INF.  MOOD  :  To  wM  [to  wish]  is  present  with  me,  but .  .(Rom.  vii  18X 
PAST  :  Not  willing  [liking]  that  any  should  perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  9). 

100—2 
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(3)  Will,  to  bequeath  by  will;   (3  sing.)  wills,  (past)  willed, 
(past  part.)  willed  (1  syl.)     This  verb  is  quite  regular. 

SHALL  AND  WILL. 
1st  person.         WILL  expresses  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker. 

SHALL,  the  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense  of  a  verb. 
2nd  &  3rd  pers.  WILL  is  the  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense  of  a  verb. 

SHALL  expresses  compulsion  (moral,  legal,  or  physical). 
1st  person.         WOULD  is  part  of  the  verb  To  will  (to  be  willing). 
SHOULD  is  the  auxiliary  of  the  Conditional  Mood. 
2nd  <b  3rd  pers.  WOULD  is  both  auxiliary  and  an  independent  verb. 
SHOULD  =  ought,  expresses  duty,  obligation,  right. 
As  shall  denotes  obligation  in  the  2nd  <tnd  3rd  persons,  it  is  used  to 

express  commands,  promises,  and  predictions :  as 
Command:  Thou  shalt  not  steal  (Gen.  xx.  15). 
Promise :  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved  (Mark  xvi.  16). 
Prediction:  This  story  sliall  the  goodman  teach  his  son ; 
And  Crispin  Cuspian  shall  ne'er  go  by .... 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered  (Henry  V.  iv.  3). 

If  IN  DEPENDENT  SENTENCES 
Shall  and  Will  follow  the  present  and  future  ; 
Should  and  Would  follow  the  past  tenses. 

PRES.  :  I  fear I  shall  be  too  late,  or  We  shall 

I  fear He  will  be  too  late,  or  You,  They .... 

PUT.  :  If  you  will  send  it  to  him  I  shall  be  glad. 

If  you  will  send  it,  you  will  much  oblige  me. 
PR.ES.  CONTIN.  :  I  am  thinking  I  shall  be  too  late,  or  We. . . . 

He  will  be  too  late,  or  You,  They.... 

PAST  :  I  knew  I  should  be  too  late. 

He  would  be  too  late. 

Tf  Contingent  willingness  in  both  clauses : 
All  persons,  WILL  followed  by  WILL  or  WOULD. 
WOULD         „        WILL  or  WOULD. 
I  will  if  you  will  or  would  let  me.    They  mil  if  you  will  or  would. . 

If  Promise  based  on  a  contingent  uncertainty : 
1st  person  SHOULD  followed  by  WILL  or  WOULD. 

(modern)  AM          ,,          WILL. 

If  I  should  be  [or  am]  in  town  I  will,  or  would,  look  over  the  house. 
2nd  ifc  3rd  pers.  SHOULD  followed  by  SHALL  or  SHOULD. 
(mod.)  Is  or  ARE          ,,          SHALL  or  SHOULD. 
If  you  should  be  [are]  in  town  you  shall,  or  should,  see  the  house. 
"Will"  (a  wish),  Old  Eng.  will,  willa,  self -willa,  willendltce  willingly; 
wiln  a  wish,  verb  wiln[i(in],    past  wilnode,    past  part,  wilnod; 
willa,    a    wish,    verb    will[an],    past    wolde,    willende   wishing ; 
^oUf[^an]    to   wish,     past   willode,     past   part,    willod,    willice ; 
wyllfan]  pres.  ic  wolde  I  would  or  I  wish,  also  wolen  pres.  ic  wol. 
"  Wo'nt"  is  a  relic  of  this  verb,  wol-not  (wo'n't). 
ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

I  will  [shall]  be  drowned,  no  one  shall  [will]  save  me. 

The  same  occurs  on  p.  *,  will  [shall]  we  alter  that  too  ? 

If  this  correction  stands  good,  will  [shall]  we  omit  the  rest  of  the  line  f 

Which  air  I  would  [should]  be  glad  to  recover  (Win.  Chambers). 

I  told  him  I  would  [should]  not  feel  justified  in  so  doing  (Jas.  Grant). 

I  am  too  tired  to  come  to  you  as  I  would  [should]  like  to  have  done. 

I  would  [should]  like  him  better  to  be  angry  than  indifferent ;  and 

yet  would,  [should]  I  1  (Too  Soon  ii.  1). 

"Would  you  like  to  go  to  St.  John's?"    "In  what  capacity  would 
[should]  I  have  to  go?"  (The  Gilded  Age  i.  154). 

I  would  [should]  have  some  compunctions (Ja«.  Grant). 

Inform  Mr.  —  I  will  [shall]  be  home  the  first . .  (.2V.  <t  Q.  1876,  p.  460). 
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I  am  sure  I  will  [shall]  be  thanked  by  all  the  brotherhood  (Jas.  Grant). 
If  in  you  I  find  such  sentiments  as  these,  will  [shall]  I  not  be  forced 

to  think  it  poverty  of  spirit  ?  (Helena's  Houseliold). 
Must  I  live  without  you  ?    Will  [shall]  I  never  see  you  more  ?  (ditto). 

Wil'ly-nil'ly,  perforce,  willing  or  not.    (A  ricochet  word,  R.  MX.) 

Old  English  wyll[an]  to  be  willing,  nyll[ari]  to  be  unwilling. 
WilT-o'-the-wisp,  au  ignis  fatuus,  a  Jack  o'  lauthoru. 
Willow,  wil'.lo,  a  tree ;  willowed,  wil'.lode,  abounding  in  willows; 

wil'low-y,  abounding  in  willows,  resembling  the  willow. 
Old  English  welig,  wileg,  or  wilig;  Latin  salix. 
Wilt  is  not  a  contraction  of  wiliest,  but  an  old  Norse  form. 
Wimble,  wim'.bl,  a  boring-tool.     (Welsh  guimbill,  chwim.) 
Wimple,  wwi'.pl,  a  nun's  hood.    (Germ,  wimpel,  a  banderol.) 
Win,  (p.  and  p.p. )  won  =  wun,  to  gain ;  winn'-ing  (R.  i.),  gaining, 

attractive;  winn'.er,  winn'ing-ly.     Win'nings,  gains. 
Old  Eng.  winn  acquisition,  v.  winn[ari],  past  wan,  past  part,  wunnen, 
Wince,  to  shrink  back,  to  flinch;  winced  (1  syl.);  wine-ing, 

wln'.sing ;  winc-er,  -ser,     (Welsh  gwinyo,  to  wriggle.) 
Winch,  a  crank.     (Old  English  wince,  a  winch,  a  reel.) 
Wind,  air  in  motion.    Wind,  to  twist. 

Wind;  wlnd'-y,  gusty;  wlnd'i-ness;  wind'-ed,  out  of  breath; 
wind-age,  the  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  and  that  of  the  shot. 
Wind'-less,  without  wind.    Wind'-lass,  a  machine  for 

raising  weights. 

WInd'-bag.  Wlnd'-bound.  Wind'-broken,  broken  winded. 
Wlnd'.fall,  -fawl,  fruit  blown  down  by  the  wind. 
Wind'-flower,theanem'one.  Wind'-gauge,  -gaye.  Wind'- 
gall,  -gawl.    Wind'-instrument,  a  musical  instrument 
vocalised  by  the  breath.     WInd'-mlll.      WInd'-pipe, 
the  trache'a.    Wind'-rose  (2  syl.),  the  thirty-two  points 
of  the  mariner's  compass  in  a  round  robbin. 
Wind-sail,  wind'.sl,  a  canvas  funnel  for  conveying  air 
into  the  lower  apartments  of  a  ship.     Wiud-ward, 
wmd'.ard,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
In  the  wind's  eye,  in  the  direct  point  from  which  the 

wind  blows.    In  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  against  it. 
Between  wind  and  water,  that  part  of  a  ship  which  is 

tossed  above  the  water  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel. 
Down  the  wind,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Three  sheets  in  the  wind,  unsteady  from  hard  drinking. 
To  raise  the  wind,  to  procure  money,  to  find  finances. 
To  get  wind,  to  be  divulged,  to  become  rumoured  about. 
To  take  the  wind  out  of  one's  sail,  to  circumvent. 
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Wind,  to  twist,  (past  and.  past  part.)  wound  (to  rhyme  with 
found,  ground);  wlnd'-ing,  wind  ing-ly,  wlnd'-er. 
Winding-sheet,  a  cloth  in  which  a  dead  body  is  wrapped. 
To  wind  off.     To  wind  out.     To  wind  up. 
"Wind"  (air  in  motion),  Old  Eng.  wind;  wndigoi  windi,  windy. 
"Wind"  (to  twist),  Old  Eng.  wtttd[ari],  past  wand,  p.  part,  wunden. 
(The  Old  English  u  =  ou  in  house.) 

Windlass,  a  machine  for  raising  water  from  a  well,  anchors,  &c. 
Probably  a  winding-lace  or  rope,  or  from  Fr.  guinder  to  hoist,  guindal. 
Windle-straw,  icin'M.. . ,  straw  for  plaiting.    (0.  E.  iclndel  streow.) 
Window,  wvn'.do  (not  win'.der),  a  casement ;  windowed,  -dude, 
Win'dow  blind,  a  covering  for  a  window.     Win'dow-bolt. 
Win'dow-frame.     Win'dow-glass.     Win'dow-sash. 
Window  sill  (not  sell.)    Win'dow  shutter.     Window-tax. 
Dan.  vindue,  vindue-bolt,  vindue-post,  vindw-skodde  window-shutter. 
Wine  (1  syl.)    Whine  (1  syl.)    Vine  (1  syl.) 

Wine,  the  fermented  juice  of  fruit;  win-y,  wi'.ny,  like  wiue; 
wine'-bibber,  a  tippler;  wine'-bibbing,  tippling. 
Wine'-coloured,  -kul'.lrd.    Wine'-biscuit,  -bls'.ltit. 
Wine'-cellar,  -sel'.ler,  a  place  for  storing  wine.    Wine'- 

seller,  one  who  has  a  licence  to  sell  wine,    -cool'er. 
Wine  decanter,  -de.kun' '.ter.    Wine'-glass.    -merchant. 
Wine'-press,  a  machine  for  pressing  out  the  juice  of  grapes. 


Wing,  a  limb  for  flying,  a  side  of  a  main  building,  the  extreme 
right  or  left  of  an  army,  to  fly,  to  wound  in  the  wing; 
winged  (1  syl.),  wing'-ing,  wing'-less,  wing'-let,  wing'- 
case,  wing'-shell.     On  the  wing,  flying. 
Under  one's  wing,  under  one's  protection. 
O.  Eng.  winge.  (A Itsdchsische und Angel-silclisische Sprachproben,  Leo.) 
Wink,  a  blink,  to  blink;  winked  (1  syl.),  wink'-ing,  wink'-er. 
Wink'ers  or  blinkers,  part  of  the  harness  of  draught  horses. 
Old  English  viinc\ian\,  past  wincode,  past  part,  wincod. 
Winkle,  win'M,  a  wilk.    (0. E.  wincle,  win'e-wincle  a  periwinkle.) 
Winnow,  win'.no,  a  sieve.    Winner,  win'.ner,  one  who  wins. 
To  winnow,  to  sift;  winnowed,  win'. node;  -now-ing,  -er. 
Old  Eng.  windw[iari],  past  windwode,  past  part,  icindwod,  winnung. 
Winsome,  win'. sum, light-hearted,  innocently  gay.  (0.  E.wmswm.) 
Win'ter,  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  to  pass  the  winter; 
win'tered  (2  syl.),  win'ter-ing.     Win'ter-y  or  win'try, 
adj.  of  winter ;  win'ter-ly,  like  winter,  suitable  to  winter. 
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Winter  solstice,  -sol'.stvs,  the  period  when  the  sun  is  at  its 

furthest  distance  off.    The  opposite  point  is  the  Summer. . . 

(With  us,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  when  the  sun  has 

come  to  the  furthest  point  south  of  the  ecliptic— as  the  sun 

approaches  and  leaves  this  point  the  arc  is  so  small  there  is 

no  appreciable  difference  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  for 

about  three  days — this  is  the  "solstice  "  or  stand-still  point.) 

Winter  quarters,  -kwor'.terz,  the  station  occupied  [by  an 

army]  during  the  winter  months. 

Old  Eng.  winter  (i.e.  the  windy  period),  winterlic  winterly,  idnterlice 
adv.,  wintre  yearly,  because  the  Anglo-Saxons  reckoned  by  winters 
instead  of  years :  as  twi-winter  two  years,  thri-winter  three  years. 
The  year  began  on  the  first  full-moon  in  October. 

Winze  (1  syl.),  a  small  shaft  in  a  mine  either  for  ventilation  or 
for  testing  the  ore.    Wins,  wlnz,  of  the  verb  to  win,  to  gain. 
Wipe  (1  syl.),  a  rub,  to  rub;  wiped  (1  syl.);  wip-ing,  wl'.ping ; 
wip-er,  wi'.per.     Wipers,  wl'.perz,  the  cogs  of  a  hori- 
zontal wheel.    To  wipe  out.     To  wipe  away. 
Old  English  wiplan,  past  wipede,  past  part,  wiped,  wipung. 
Wire  (1  syl.),  metal  drawn  into  thread,  to  snare,  to  bind  with 
wire;  wired  (1  syl.);  wir-ing,  wire'. ing ;  wir-y,  wlre'.ry  ; 
wi'ri-ness,  the  state  of  being  tough  or  like  wire. 
Wire-draw,  to  draw  metal  into  wire ;  wire'-drawn,  wire'- 

draw-ing,  wire'-draw-er.     Wire'-gauze,  wire  cloth. 
Wire-puller  (pull-  to  rhyme  with  bull,  full}.    Wire-worm, 
-wurm.   Wire-rope.    Wire-worker,  wur'.ker.    (0.  E.  wir.) 
-wise  (1  syl.),  in  the  direction  of:  as  length-wise,  in  the  direction 

of  the  length;  slant-wise,  in  a  slanting  direction. 
In  any  wise,  certainly.    In  no  wise,  by  no  means.    Like'- 
wise  (2  syl.),  also.    On  this  wise,  in  this  way.    Other- 
wise, if  not,  in  any  other  manner  or  direction. 
The  use  of  -ways  for  wise  is  to  be  guarded  against.    0.  E.  -wls,  -wise. 
Wise,   wlze,  sage,   (comp.)   wis-er,   wi'.zer,   (super.)    wis-est, 

wi'.zest;  wise'-ly,  in  a  wise  manner,  judiciously. 
Wisdom,  wiz'.dum,  the  outcome  of  what  is  wise,  the  practical 

exhibit  of  what  is  wise.    Wise-hearted,  wlze  hartf-ed. 
Old  English  wis,  wtslic  adj.,  wisltce  adv.,  wisnes,  wisdom. 
Wise-acre,  wize'.a.kcr,  a  simpleton  who  makes  pretensions  of 
wisdom.     (A  corruption  of  Germ,  weissager,  a  wise-saver.) 
Wish,  a  desire,  to  desire;  wished  (1  syl.),  wish'-ing,  wish'-er. 
Wish'-ful,  showing  desire,  eager,  ardent ;  wish'ful-ly,  -ness. 
0.  E.  wisc[ari],  p.  wlscte  or  gewisced,  p.  p.  wisct,  wiscere  a  wisher,  -ing. 
Wish-wash,  thin  vapid  stuff.     Wish'y-wash'y,  thin  and  vapid. 

(Ricochet  words,  of  which  we  have  a  large  number.    See  E.  Ixix.) 
Wisp,  a  handful  of  straw  (for  wisk.     Whisp  is  quite  wrong). 
Germ,  wisch  a  small  bundle  •  Dan.  rl-7:,  v.  viske  to  rub  with  a  wisp. 
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Wist,  to  know,  knew.    Whist,  a  game  of  cards  (for  wish). 
Wist'-ful,  wishful,  inquiring;  wist'ful-ly,  wist'ful-ness. 
Old  Eng.  wiste  or  wisste  knew,  v.  wit[ari],  past  wiste,  p.  part,  witen. 
Wistaria,  wis.tair'ri.ah  (should  be  westaria),  a  North  American 

climbing  plant.     (Named  after  G.  Westar,  of  America.) 
Wit.     Whit,  a  jot,  a  small  piece.    (0.  E.  wiht,  &  thing,  any  thing.) 
Wit,  a  strange  association  of  ideas.    A  wit,  one  who  is 
witty;  witt'-y  (R.  i.),  endowed  with  wit,  containing  wit; 
witt'i-ly,  witt'i-ness.    Wit'-less,  witless-ly,  -less-ness. 
Wit'-ling,  a  pretender  to  wit.    Witt'i-cism,  -slzm. 
Wits,  senses.    At  [my]  wits'  end,  perplexed. 
To  live  by  one's  wits,  to  live  by  shifts  and  expedients. 
To  wit,  namely.    I  do  you  to  wit,  I  make  you  to  know 

(2  Cor.  viii.  1 ;  a  Latinism  no  longer  in  use). 
Old  English  wit  or  witt;  icittig,  witty ;  wittiglice,  wittily. 
Witch.,  Which,  pronoun  relative  and  interrogative.  (0.  E.  liwylc.) 
Witch,  a  sorceress,  (mas.)  wiz'ard,  (v.)  bewitch',  to  fascinate. 
The  witch'ing  time  of  night,  i.e.,  when  witches  appear. 
Witch'-craft.     Witch'-ery,  enchantment,  fascination. 
Witch'-elm.    Witch-ha'zel.    Witch'en  or  rowan  tree  (the 
mountain  ash).  These  trees  were  supposed  to  be  charms 
against  witches.     (0.  E.  wice,  a  witch  or  witchen  tree.) 

Their  spells  were  vain.    The  hags  returned 

To  their  queen  in  sorrowful  mood, 
Crying,  that  witches  have  no  power 
Where  there  is  witchen  wood. 

fLaidey  Worm  of  Spindlest on  HeughsJ 
Old  Eng.  wicce  a  witch,  wicca-rced  a  wizard,  wicce-crceft,  v.  wiccian. 

Witena-gemot,  wlt'.en.ah  ge.mute',  the  assembly  of  wise-men 
summoned  by  the  king  before  the  Conquest,  and  consist- 
ing of  prelates,  ealdermen,  dukes,  earls,  thanes,  abbots, 
priests,  and  deacons.     (Old  English  ultena  gemot.) 
With,  in  company  of,  on  the  side  of.   Withe,  wirh,  a  willow  wand. 
With-al',  -awl,  likewise.    Where'-withal,  how. 
"With,"  0.  E.  wid  or  with.    "Withe,"  O.  E.  wid  grass,  weotho-bend. 
With-  (native  prefix),  away  from,  back,  against,  in  opposition  to. 
With-draw',  to  draw  back,  to  retire,  to  recall ;  with.drew', 
with-drawn',  with-draw'ing.    With-draw'-al.     -ment. 
With-draw'ing-room  or   Drawing-room,   a  room    into 
which  ladies  retire  from  the  society  of  the  gentlemen. 
O.  Eng.  with-  drag\_an],  p.  drog  or  dr6h,  p.  p.  drcegen;  Lat.  traho. 
With-hold',  to  hold  back,  to  refuse ;  with-held',  -hold'-ing, 
with-hold'.er.    With-hold'-en  (used  only  in  poetry). 
Old  English  with-  heald[an],  past  heold,  past  part,  healden. 
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With-stand',  to  stand  against,  to  resist ;  with-stood',  with- 
stand'-ing ;  not-withstand'ing,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of. 

Old  Eng.  wWistand[an],  past  wlthsh/d,  past  part,  withstanden. 
Withe,  wirh,  a  willow  twig.     With,  in  company  of,  likewise. 
Withed,  wirhd,  bound  with  withes  (1  syl.) ;  wlth'-y. 
"Withe,"  Old  Eng.  ivid  or  weotho.     "  With,"  Old  Eng.  wid  or  with. 
With'er.   Whith'er.   Wheth'er.   Weather  =  weth'.er.  Weth'er. 
Wither,  to  fade ;  with'ered  (2  syl.),  with'er-ing,  -ing-ly. 
'Wither,"  Old  Eng.  ge-wither[ian],  past-witherode,  p.  p.  -withered. 
'Whither "(to  what  place,  in  what  direction),  Old  Eng.  hwyder. 
'  Wliether"  (if),  O.E.  Incadre.  "  Whether"  (of  the  two),  O.E.  htvccthcr. 
'Wether"  (a  male  sheep  for  the  butcher),  O.  Eng.  wether  or  weder. 
'Weather"  (the  state  of  the  air),  Old  Eng.  wccder,  v.  wedriun. 
Witherite,  ivith'.er.ite,  a  carbonate  of  bary'tes  (3  syl.) 

Discovered  by  Dr.  Withering,  at  Anglesark,  in  Lancashire. 
Withers,  with'.'rz,  the  juncture  of  the  shoulder-bones  of  a  horse 
at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane.     With'er-band,  a 
piece  of  iron  to  strengthen  a  saddle-bow  over  the  withers. 
My  withers  are  unwrung.     (German  widerrist.) 
With-hold  (see  above,  With-). 
With'in,  indoors,  not  longer  ago  than,  not  exceeding,  inwardly. 

Old  English  withennan  or  withinnen. 
With' out,  not  within,  outside  of,  destitute  of,  out  of  doors,  unless. 

Old  English  with-titan  or  with-uten. 
With-stand  (see  above,  With-). 

Wit'ness,  testimony,  one  who  testifies,  to  see  the  execution  of 
an  act  or  document,  to  bear  testimony;  wit'nessed  (2 
syl.),  wit'ness-ing,  wit'ness-er.  With  a  witness,  effec- 
tually, with  a  vengeance. 

Old  Eng.  witnes,  one  who  has  personal  knowledge  of  a  transaction. 
Witticism,  wittiness,  witty,  wittily.     (See  Wit.) 
Wizard,  wiz'.'rd,  a  sorcerer,  (fern.)  witch.     (0.  E.  wicca-rad.) 
Wizen,  wTz"«,  shrivelled  up,  to  shrivel  up ;  wizened,  wlz'.'nd ; 
wizen.ing,  wiz"n.ing.    Wizen-faced.     (0.  E.  wisn[ian\.) 
Eleven  words  beginning  with  wi-  are  not  .native,  and  one  (windlass) 
is  doubtful.    Of  the  eleven,  five  are  Germ. :  wicker,  wimple,  wise- 
acre, wisp,  and  withers ;    three  are  Welsh :  wicket,  wimble,  and 
wince;  two  are  Fr.:  widgeon  and  wig;  and  one  is  Dan. :  window. 
Wo  or  woh,  Woe  (both  wo).    Woo.     (See  Woe.) 

Wo,  stop  !  (said  to  horses).     Wo'sh,  bear  to  the  right. 
"Wo,"  for  ho.'  a  command  for  combatants  in  a  tilt  to  stop  fighting. 
Woad,  woode.    Wooed  (1  syl.)    Wood.     Would,  wood. 

Woad,  a  blue  dye  similar  to  indigo.     (0.  E.  waad  or  wdd.) 
Wooed  (1  syl.),  courted.    (0.  E.  w6ged  of  v.  w6g[ari\,  to  woo.) 
Wood,  timber,  a  forest.    (Old  Eng.  wudu  or  wdd,  wold.) 
Would,  to  wish,  also  past  tense  of  will.    (Old  Eng.  wolde.) 
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Woden,  wo'.dn,  or  O'dln,  the  Scandinavian  supreme  god. 

Wood'en,  made  of  wood.    (0.  E.  wude,  wood  or  wooden.) 
Woe,  wo.    Wo  or  woh  (horse-language),  stop  !     Woo. 

Woe,  misery,  grief.    Wo'-ful,  wo'ful-ly,  wo'ful.ness,  woe'- 
begone,  woe  the  while.     (Better  woe'ful,  woefully,  &c.) 
"  Woe  "  Old  English  wd,  wed,  waa,  or  WCE  :  wdlic,  woful. 
"Wo"  or  "  Woh,  "a  corruption  of  ho!  orhoa!  stop,  the  heralds' cry. 
"  Woo  "  (to  court),  Old  Eng.  w6g\ari\,  past  wutjde,  past  part,  waged. 
Wold,  a  district  once  covered  with  wood.    (0.  E.  wald,  a  wood.) 
Wolf,  plu.  wolves,  woolf,  woolvz,  an  animal  of  the  dog  kind; 
wolf'-ish  (.ish  added  to  nouns  means  "like,"  added  to 
adj.  it  is  dim.);  wolf'ish-ly,  wolf'ish-ness.     Sea-wolf. 
Wolfs  bane,  aconite,  monk's  hood.    Wolf -dog. 
Wolf'.fish.     Wolf's  foot,  club-moss,  lycopodium. 
To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  to  keep  away  starvation. 
He  has  seen  a  wolf,  he  has  lost  his  wits. 
To  put  one's  head  in  the  wolf's  mouth,  to  tempt  clanger. 
To  cry  "wolf,"  to  give  a  false  alarm  of  danger. 
(Nouns  in  -a/  and  -If,  except  "gulf"  plu.  gulfs,  change  the  -/into 

-ves  in  the  plu.    The  change  is  quite  indefensible.) 
Old  English  wulf  plu.  wulfus,  wylf  plu.  wylfa  a  she-wolf. 
Wollastonite,  wool'.ds.ton.ite,  a  mineral  of  a  reddish  colour. 

So  named  from  Dr.  Wollaston.    (-ife,  Greek  lithos,  a  mineral.) 
\Volverine,  wool' .ve.reen,  the  animal  called  the  glutton. 
Woman,  plu.  women,  (mas.)  man,  plu.  men. 

'Woman,  woom''n  (plu.)  wim"n;  wom'an-hood  (-hood,  state 
of,  speciality  of);  wom'an-ish  (-ish  added  to  nouns  means 
" like,"- added  to  adj.  it  is  dim.);  wom'anish-ly,  wom'an- 
ish.ness,  wom'an-like,  wom'an-ly,  wom'anli-ness. 
Old  English  wiman,  wimman,  ivemmen,  wyman,  or  ivifmann. 
(The  -o-  of  "woman"  is  a  blunder,  from  the  idea  that  the  first  syl- 
lable is  womb,  which  it  is  not.    The  pronunciation  of  the  plural 
"  women  "=wim"»i  is  a  protest  against  the  false  spelling.) 
Womb,  woom,  part  of  the  female  animal.    (0.  E.  loamb,  womb.) 
Won,  One  (both  wiin\    On.     Wan,  won. 

Won  (past  and  past  part,  of)  win,  to  gain. 
"Won,"  Old  Eng.  winn[ari],  p.  wan,  p  p.  wurmen  to  toil,  to  gain. 
"One"  (1),  O.  E.  dn  or  on.     "  On,"  O.  E.  on.   "Wan"  (pale),  O.E.  won. 
Wonder,    wnn'.der,    astonishment,    to    astonish;     wondered, 

wun'.drd;  won'der-ing,  won'dering-ly,  won'der-er. 
Won'der-ful,  won'derful-ly,  won'derful-ness. 
Won'der-ment.     Wondrous,  wun'.drus ;  won'drous-ly. 
Won'der.strucko     Wonder-worker,  a  thaurnaturgus. 
Old  English  wondor,  wundor,  or  wunder,  wundorfull,  loundorlice, 
verb  wu,ndr[iaril,  past  vwndrode,  past  part,  wundrod. 
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Won't,  ivunt.    Wont.     Want,  wont. 

Won't,  will  not.  (Eelic  of  the  verb  wol[en],  ic  woll  will  wo' n't.) 
Wont,  custom,  to  be  accustomed.     (0.  E.  wuna,  gewuna.) 
Want,  destitution,  deficiency,  to  want.  (0.  E.  w ana  or  wane.) 
(The  pronunciation  of  "  wont"  is  unsettled.    Milton  makes  it  rhyme 

with  hunt,  some  make  want  and  wont  alike,  others  make  wont 

and  wont  alike.    Milton's  is  nearest  to  wuna.) 

Woo.     Woe,  wo.    Wo  or  Woh  (horse  language),  stop ! 

Woo,  to  court,  to  sue  as  a  lover ;  wooes  (1  syl.),  wooed  (1 
syl.),  woo'-ing,  woo'ing-ly,  woo'-er.     (0.  E.  w6g[ari\.) 

Woe,  grief,  misery.     (Old  English  wd,  iced,  icaa,  or  wee.) 
Wo  or  woli,  stop !    (The  herald's  cry  of  ho !  stop  fighting.) 
Wood,  Would  (both  wood).    Wold.    Wooed,  woo'd. 

Wood,  timber,  a  forest,  adj.  of  wood ;  wooden,  wood"n,  made 
of  wood;  wood'-ed,  furnished  with  trees;  wood'-y,  like 
wood ;  wood'i-ness  (Rule  xi.)  Wood'-less.  Wood'-bine 
(2  syl.),  honeysuckle.  Wood'-coal,  -hole.  Wood'-cock. 
Wood'-cut,  -kiit,  an  engraving  on  wood.  Wood'-cutter, 
one  who  cuts  wood-engravings.  Wood'-cutting.  Wood- 
engra'ver,  wood-engra'ving.  Wood'-fretter,  an  insect. 
Wood'-land,  land  planted  with  trees.  Wood'-lark. 
Wood-louse,  plu.  wood-lice  (2  syl.)  Wood'-man,  plit. 
wood'-men,  one  who  fells  trees.  Wood'-merchant. 
Wood'-mite  (2  syl.)  Wood'-note  (2  syl.),  music  of  birds. 
Wood'-nymph,  -nlmf.  Wood'-opal,  -u.pl.  Wood'-pfive- 
ment  (3  syl.)  Wood'-pecker.  Wood-pigeon,  -pldg'.un. 
Wood'-roof  or  wood' -ruff,  a  plant.  Wood'-sage  (2  syl.), 
a  herb.  Wood'-sare  (3  syl.),  a  substance  like  saliva  found 
on  plants  being  the  covering  of  the  larvae  of  frog-hoppers. 
Wood'-sorrel.  Wood'-stone  (2  syl.),  silicified  wood. 
Wood'-tin.  Wood'-ward,  -word,  a  forester  or  warden  of 
woods.  Wood'-work,  -ivurk.  Wood'-fibre,  -fl'.br. 
Wood'y-fibre.  Wood'y  tissue,  -fis'su.  Wood'en-leg. 
Wood' en  shoe,  -shoo.  Wood'en-ware  (3  syl.),  domestic 

articles  (like  buckets,  bowls,  &c.),  made  of  wood. 
Wood'en-spoon,  the  last  of  the  honour-men  in  the  final 

examination  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
Wine  in  the  wood,  wine  not  yet  bottled. 

"Wood,"  O.  E.  viudu,  wod,  or  wode,  vwdulic  woody,  wudu-hedwerr  a 
wood  hewer,  wudu-heu,  wudu-land,  wudu-bind,  wudu-cor. 
thistel  or  wdd-thistel,  wudu-weard  a  woodward. 

"Would,"  past  tense  of  will[an]  to  wish,  wolde,  also  pres.  ic  wolde. 

"Wold,"  0.  E.  wald  or  weald.    "  Wooed,"  O.  E.  waged  of  v.  wog[an], 

Woof,  plu.  woofs  (only  nouns  in  -a/  and  -If  change  -/  into  -ves 
to  form  the  plu.     The  exception  is  "  thief,"  thieves). 
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"Woof,  the  cross  threads  running  from  selvage  to  selvage  in 
cloth,  weft.    The  long  threads  are  the  warp.    WooF-y,  adj. 
Old  Eng.  weft,  v.  w6f[iari\  to  weave,  past  wtfode;  Gk.  huph&  a  web. 
"Warp,"  Old  English  wearp,  whence  the  v.  weop[an]  to  cast. 
Wool,  the  fleece  of  sheep ;  woollen  (a  blunder  for  woolen,  K.  ii.), 

wool'-ly,  woolli-^ness.    Wool'-comber,  -ko'.mer. 
Wool-dyed,  -dlde.    Wool'.gathering,  half-stupified,  indulg- 
ing in  idle  dreams.    Wool'-grower,  wool'-growing. 
Wool'-pack  (a  hag  of  240  fl&s.  of  wool).    Wool'-sack. 
To  sit  on  the  wool-sack,  to  he  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
Wool'-staple,  -std'.pl.    Wool'-stapler,  a  dealer  in  wool. 
Wooll'en-draper,  a  dealer  in  woollen  goods.    Woollens. 
Old  English  wul  or  wull,  wullen,  wtillic  woolly,  iKullcamb. 
(If  two  vowels  precede  the  final  consonant,  the  final  consonant  is  not 
to  be  doubled  when  an  affix  is  added.     The  two  exceptions  are 
"wool,"  wooll-en;   and  "bias,"  biass-ing,  biass-ed.      Both  these 
words  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  general  rule.) 

Woo'sh  (horse-language),  bear  to  the  right.     Come  hah'ther 
(come  hither),  bear  to  the  left.     (The  team-man  walks  on 
the  left-side  of  his  team.)  Woosh  come  hather,  straight  on. 
Worcester  china,  woos'.ter  tchl'.nah,  china  made  at  Worcester. 

Old  English  Weogowa-ceaster,  Wigera-ceaster,  or  Wigor-ceaster. 
Word,  wurd,  a  single  specimen  of  any  one  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
promise ;  word'-y,  full  of  words  ;  word'i.ly,  word'i-ness. 
Word'-less.     Word'-hook.     A  good  word,  a  commendation. 
Good  words,  wise  instruction  or  advice.    In  word. 
In  a  word,  in  brief,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter. 
The  Word,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 
Word  for  word,  literally.     To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract. 
Old  Eng.  word,  wordig  wordy,  word-full,  verb  wordlian  to  talk. 
Work,  wurk,  labour,  to  labour ;  worked,  wurkt ;  work'-ing. 
Wrought,  rawt,  manufactured,  elaborated,  as  wrought  iron, 
wrought  in  ivory.     Works,  all  that  constitute  any  one 
branch  of  industry,  as  iron-works,  morality  without "  faith." 
Work'-ahle.     Work'-er.     Work'-man,  plu.  work'-men. 
Work-woman,  plu.  work-women,  -wim"n.    Work'man-like. 
Work'man-ly.     Work'man-ship  (-ship,  style  of). 
Work-fellow.     Work'-folk,  the  operative  class,     -house, 
Work-shop,  a  place  where  workmen  carry  on  their  work. 
Work'ing-class,  those  who  live  by  manual  labour.  Work'ing- 
day,  plu.  days,  any  day  except  Sunday.    Work'ing-draw- 
ing  (not  draw-ring).    Work'ing-stock,  materials  in  use. 
Old  English  wearc,   weorc,   wore,   or  were,  weorc-dceg,  iveorc-hus 

weorc-mann,  verb  weorc[an'],  past  worhte,  past  part,  geworht. 
"Wrought"  is  a  corruption  of  worht  (with  g  interpolated). 
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World,  lourld.    Whirled,  whirld,  of  v.  whirl,  to  twist,  to  hurl. 
World,  the  earth,  the  universe,  the  ungodly,  very  much; 
world'-ly,  world'li-ness.     World'-ling,  one  ahandoned  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.    World'ly  nTnded,  world'ly- 
mmded-ness.     For  all  the  world,  exactly,  for  Sby  con- 
sideration.   Where  in  the  world,  wherever. 
The  New  World,  America.    The  Old  World,  E.  hemisphere: 
"  World,"  Old  Eng.  tcoruld,  vseorold,  or  world ;  woruldwig,  worldly, 
compounded  of  wer-heald,  man-hold,  i.e.  the  "hold"  of  man  ;  so 
"house-hold,"  the  ".hold"  of  the  house  or  family.     It  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose  it  is  connected  with  whirl,  as  if  the  people  at 
that  time  knew  of  the  revolving  motions  of  our  earth. 
"Whirled,"  Old  English  hwyrfde;  verb  hwyrf[an],  to  whirl. 

Worm,  wumn,  &  reptile  without  feet,  anything  that  torments  tho 
conscience,  a  thing  debased,  the  thread  of  a  screw,  a  small 
ligament  under  the  tongue,  to  work  secretly  and  gradually ; 
wormed,  wurmd;  worm-ing,  wurm'-ing;  worm'ing-ly; 
worm'-y,  full  of  worms;  worm'-like.  Worm'-eaten,  -eet"rt. 
Worm'-powder.     Worm'-shaped  (2  syl.)    Worm'-wheel. 
To  worm  oneself  into  [favour],  to  insinuate  oneself  gradually. 
Blind'-worm  or  Slow'-worm,  a  small  lizard. 
Worm'- wood,  n  plant.    Bitter  as  wormwood,  very  bitter. 
Old  Eng.  worm,  trwrm,  or  wyt~m ;  wormed  or  wermod,  wormwood. 
"Wormwood"  does  not  mean  wood  [good  for]  worms,  but  the  man- 
chcerer  (wer  man,  -mod  inspiriting  or  cheering).    It  is  a  tonic. 

Worry,  mtr'ry,  an  annoyance,  a  trouble,  to  harass,  to  mangle 
with  the  teeth,  to  bother;    worries,  wur'riz ;    worried, 
wur'rid;  wor'ry-ing,  wor'rying-ly ;  worri-er,  wur'rl.er. 
Old  English  weriga,  v.  w£rig[ari\,  p.  wdrigode,  p.  p.  wJrigod. 
Worse,  wurse,  comp.  of  "  bad,"  (super.)  worst,  less  good,  more  bad. 
To  worst,  to  defeat ;  worst'-ed ;  worst-ing,  wurs'.ting. 
Worse  and  worst  are  from  wear,  bad,  a  word  not  in  modern  use. 
O.E. iveor,  (comp.)wyrsorwyrsa,  (super. )wyrrest  orwyrst,  v.  wiirs[ian]. 
(?)  AT  WOKST  or  AT  THE  WORST.     "At"  is  the  Old  English  adverbial 
prefix  cet-,  to  that  "At  worst"  means  come  to  the  worst,  on  the 

worst  hypothesis  ;  but  "At  the  worst "  requires  a  noun,  because 

worst  is  iu  this  case  an  adj.    "  At  the  worst  point,"  " . .  worst  home." 

Worship,  win-'. ship,  adoration,  to  adore,  to  reverence;  wor- 
shipped, wiir* '.shipt ;  wor'shipp-ing,  wor'shipp-er. 
(The  double  p  in  these  words  is  an  error,  as  the  accent  is  not  on  the 
syl.  -ship.  There  are  ten  words  of  a  similar  character,  seven  of 
which  are  normal ;  but  worship,  kidnap,  and  gossip  double  tho 
final  -p  when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added.) 

Wor'shipful.    Eight  Worshipful. 

The  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  Recorder  of  London 
are  styled  Eight  Worshipful.  The  Mayor  (except  the 
Lord  Mayors),  the  Aldermen,  and  the  Recorder  of 
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other  corporations,  together  with  all  Justices  of  the 
Peace  are  styled  The  Worshipful. 

Old  Eng.  weorth-scipe  or  wyrthe-scipe;  verb  weorth[iari],  to  worship. 
Worsted,  woos'.ted,  a  woollen  thread,  made  of  worsted. 

So  named  from  Worsted,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  where  it  was  first  made. 
Wort,  wurt,  a  herb,  a  plant  (only  used  in  composition :  as  cole- 
wort,  liver-wort,  &c.)     Sweet  wort,  the  sweet  infusion  of 
malt  before  hops  are  added. 

"Wort"  (unfermented  beer),  O.E,  wert,  wyrt.    ""Wort"  (herb),  wort. 

Worth,  wurth,  value,  merit,  equal  in  value  to,  deserving  of; 

worth'-less,    worth'less-ly,    worth'less-ness.      Worthy, 

wur'thy,  having   worth   or   excellence,  deserving.      The 

worthies,  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for 

eminent  qualities.    Wor'thi-ly;  wor'thi-ness  (Rule  xi.) 

O.E.  wcerth,  weorth,  wearth,  or  worth;  weorthllc,  worthy;  weorthltce, 

adv. ;  weorthlicncs,  worthiness ;  weorthleas,  worthless ;  v.  weorth[ian], 

Wot,  to  know.    What,  what,  that  which,  also  interrogative,  &c. 

"  Wot,"  O.  E.  wit[ari\  to  know,  ic  wdt,  he  wdt,  p.  wiste,  p.  p.  witen. 
Would,  Wood  (both  wood).    Wooed,  woo'd.    Wold.    Woad,  wude. 
Would,  pres.  tense  of  v.  wyll[ari\  ic  wolde,  I  would  or  I  wish, 
and  past  tense  of  v.  will[ari],  p.  wolde,  to  will.    (See  Will.) 
"  Wood,"  Old  Eng. ' tcudu  or  w6d.     "  Wold,"  O.  Eng.  wold  or  wald. 
"Woad,"  O.  E.  ivaad  or  wdd.     "Wooed,"  O.  E.  wogcd,  v.  wog[an\. 

Wound,  woond,  an  inj  ury.  Wound  (to  rhyme  with  ground),  twined. 

To  wound,  woond,  to  injure  ;  wound'-ed  (E.  xxxvi.),  -ing; 

wound-er,  woon'.der.    Wound-less,  icoond'-less.     -wort. 

"Wound"  (an  injury),  O.  E.  wimd,  v.  w&nd[iari],  p.  -ede,  p.  p.  -ed. 

"Wound"  (of  v.  wind),  O.  Eng.  wind[an],  past wdnd,  p.  part,  vwnden. 

Wove  (1  syl.),2?.,  wo'ven  p.p.,  of  weave.     Wove-paper,  paper 
with  a  uniform  surface.     Laid  paper,  paper  with  a  ribbed 
surface.     (Old  English  wef[ari\,  p.  wcef,  p.  p.  wefen.) 
Every  word  beginning  with  wo-  belongs  to  our  own  native  language. 
Wrack,  ruk ;  Rack.     Wreck,  rek ;  Reck.     Wreak,  reek ;  Reek. 
Wrack,  sea-weed  [cast  by  waves  ashore].     (French  varcc.) 
Back,  instrument  of  torture,  torture.    (Old  Eng.  hracca.) 
Wreck,  a  shattered  ship.     (Danish  vrag.) 
Reck,  to  heed,  to  care.     (Old  English  recc[ari],  to  heed.) 
Wreak,  to  execute  [vengeance].     (Old  English  wr6c[an].) 
Reek,  vapour  from  a  damp  surface.     (Old  Eng.  rctfcfon].) 
Wraith,  raith,  the  spectral  appearance  of  a  person  about  to  die. 
Wrangle,  rcin'.gl,  to  dispute,  to  squabble;  wrangled,  ran'.gld; 
wran'gling.      Wrangler,   a   squabbler;    in   Cambridge 
University  one  who  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  highest 
mathematical  honour-class;  wrangler-ship  (-sMp,rank  of). 
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Wrap,  Rap  (both  rap). 

Wrap,  &  cloak,  an  envelope,  to  cover  with  a  -wrapper; 
•wrapped  (1  syl.),  wrapp'-ing  (Rule  L);  wrapp'-er,  one 
•who  wraps,  that  which  wraps. 

"  Wrap,"  Frisian  wrappe.    " Rap"  (to knock),  O.E.  hrep[iari],  -ode,  -od. 
Wrath,  u-rawth,  anger;  wrath'-ful,  wrath'ful-ly,  wrath' -less. 

Old  Eng.  wrctth  or  wrdth,  v.  wrdth[ian],  past  wrd^iode,  p.  p.  wrdthod. 
Wreak,  reek.    Keek.     (See  Wrack.) 

Wreak,  to  inflict  [vengeance];  wreaked,  reekd;  -ing. 
"Wreak,"  Old  English  wrec[ari],  past  wretc,  past  part,  wrecen. 
"Keek"  (to  smoke),  Old  Eng.  reuc[an],  past  rede,  past  part,  ruccn. 

Wreath,  reerli  (noun),  wreathe,  reethe  (to  rhyme  with  breathe). 
Wreath,  a  chaplet.    Wreathe,  to  make  a  chaplet,  to  twist 

together;  wreathed  (1  syL);  wreath-ing,  reethe'. ing. 
Old  Eng.  wrdd  or  wrceth,  v.  writh[ari],  past  wrdth,  p.  part,  writhen. 
Wreck,  rek.    Eeck.     (See  Wrack.) 

Wreck,  the  ruins  of  a  ship  tempest-tossed  or  dashed  on  rocks. 
To  wreck,  wrecked  (1  syl.),  wreck'-ing;  wreck'-er,  one 
who  plunders  the  goods  cast  on  shore  from  a  ship-wreck, 
one  who  allures  ships  to  destruction  by  false  lights. 
"  Wreck,"  Dan.  mag.    "  Reck,"  O.  E.  re<x\_ari\,  p.  reahte,  p.  p.  ge-reaht. 
Wren,  ren,  a  bird.    (Old  English  wrenna  or  wrcenncu) 

Wrench,  rench,  a  sudden  and  violent  twist,  a  tool  for  forcibly 
turning  screws,  to  wrench;  wrenched  (1  syl.),  wrench' - 
ing,  wrench'-er.  (German  verrenken.) 

Wrest,  rest.    Eest.     (See  Wrist.) 

Wrest,  to  twist  violently,  to  pervert,  to  distort;  wrest'-ed 

(Rule  xxxvi.),  wrest'-ing,  wrest'-er. 
"Wrest,"  Old  Eng.  wrcest[ari],  past  wrceste,  past  part,  wramtecl. 
"Rest"  (to  repose),  Old  Eng.  rest,  v.  rest[ian],  p.  rcste,  p.  p.  rested. 

Wrestle,  res"sl,  a   struggle,  to    struggle;     wrestled,  res" ski ', 

wrestling,  res'. ling;  wrestler,  res'.ler. 

Old   English   wrcestl[ian\,     past   ivra'sttede,    past   part,    m-crstlcd, 
wrcestlere  a  wrestler ;    also  ivraxl[ian],  wraxlung  wrestling. 

Wretch,  retch.    Ketch.    Keach,  reetch. 

Wretch,  a  worthless  fellow,  a  degraded  and  infamous  person. 
Wretch'ed,  very  miserable  and  unhappy ;  -ly,  -ness. 

"  Wretch,"  O.  Eng.  wrcec  or  wrec,  a  wretch  or  exile ;  wrecce,  wretched. 
"Retch"  (to  make  an  effort  to  vomit),  O.E.  hr(ec[an],  p.  -de,  p.p.  -ed. 
"Reach"  (to  extend),  O.  Eng.  hr£c\an],  past  hrdcede,  p.  p.  hrceced. 

Wriggle,  rig'.gl,  a '  twisting  and  twirling  about,  to  scriggle ; 
wriggled,  rlrj'.gld;  wrig'gling,  wrig'gling-ly,  wrig'glen 

Danish  vnlike;  Dutch  wriggelen;  ~Wel$hrhuglcdd. 
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Wright,  Write,  Eight,  Eite  (all  rite). 

Wright,  a  workman.  Mill-wight.  Play-wright.  Plough- 
wright.  Ship-wright.  Wheel-wright. 

"Wright,"  0.  Eng.  wyrhta  or  toirhte  ((/interpolated  and  -ri-  for  -ir-\. 
"Write"  (with  a  pen,  &c.),  O.  Eng.  writ\an],  past  wrdt,  p.  p.  writen. 
"Right"  (correct),  O.  E.  riht,  v.  riht[an],  p.  rihte,  &c.  (g interpolated). 
"  Kite  "  (a  symbolical  ceremony),  French  rit  or  rite  ;  .Latin  ritus. 

Wring,  ring.    Eing. 

Wring,  a  squeeze  by  twisting,  to  wring;  (past  and  past 
part.)  wrung,  wring'-ing,  -er.  To  wring  from,  to  extort. 

"Wring,"  Old  Eng.  wring[ari],  past  wrang,  past  part,  wrungen. 
"Eing,"  Old  Eng.  hring  or  ring,  v.  hring[ian],  past  -ode,  p.  p.  -od. 

Wrinkle,  rin'.kl,  a  small  ridge  or  furrow,  a  crease,  to  wrinkle ; 

wrinkled,  rln'.kld;  wrinkling,  wrinkler,  wrinkly. 
Old  Eng.  wrincle,  v.  wrmd[lari\,  past  wrinclode,  past  part,  wrinclod. 

Wrist,  rist,  the  joint  on  which  the  hand  turns.  Wrist-band ; 
wrist'-let,  the  elastic  baud  of  a  glove.  (0.  E.  wrist.) 

Writ,  a  judicial  process  by  which  anyone  is  summoned  as  an 
offender,  a  legal  instrument  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
orders  and  sentences  of  the  courts.  Holy  Writ,  the 
scriptures.  (Old  English  writ.) 

Write,  Wright,  Eight,  Eite  (all  rite.) 

Write,  (past)  wrote,  (past part.)  written,  writ'n,  to  indite; 
writ-ing  (R.  xix.),  rl'.ting.  Writings,  legal  instruments, 
deeds.  Writ-er,  rl'.ter ;  writer-ship  (-ship,  office,  voca- 
tion of).  Writing-book.  Writing-case.  Writing-desk. 
Writing-ink.  Writing-master,  Writing-paper.  Writ- 
ing-school, -skool.  Writer  to  the  signet  (or  W.S.) 

"Write,"  O.  E.  writ[ari\,  past  iwdt,  p.  part,  writen;  writere,  a  writer. 

"Wright"  (a  workman),  corruption  of  Old  Eng.  wirhte  or  wyrhta. 

"Right"  (correct).  Old  Eng.  riht,  v.  riht\an}  (g  interpolated). 

"Rite"  (a  symbolical  ceremony),  French  rit  or  rite;  Latin  Titus. 
(?)  WRITE  YOU  WORD.  PLEASE,  WRITE  ME  WORD.  Are  these  gram- 
matical? Undoubtedly,  " Me"  is  the  old  Dative  case  of  the  pro- 
Doun,  and  survives  in  a  host  of  phrases:  as  "Give  me  the  book," 
"  Tell  me  the  number,"  "Do  me  the  favour,"  "Send  me  the  order." 
Similarly  him,  her,  them,  you,  &c.,  are  dative  cases,  and  may  be 
used  in  like  manner.  In  regard  to  nouns  (as  Give  the  horse,  some 
hay,  &c.)  horse  is  dative,  but  the  inflexions  both  of  the  dat.  and  ace. 
cases  are  abolish  ed ;  even  if  not,  the  dat.  sing,  of  the  "  Strong  Order  " 
of  nouns  would  end  in  -e,  and  hors  (a  horse)  would  be  Dat.  horse. 

Writhe,  rlthe,  to  wriggle,  to  twist  with  pain ;  writhed  (1  syl.); 

writh-ing,  rl'. thing  (-th  soft). 
Old  English  writh[ari],  past  wrdth,  past  part,  writhen. 

Wrong,  rang  (no  comp.  or  super.),  not  correct,  to  injure,  to  treat 
unjustly;  wronged  (1  syl.),  wrong'-ing,  wrong'-er, 
wrong'-ly,  wrong'-ful,  wrong'ful-ly,  wrong'ful-ness. 
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Wrong-doer,  -doo'.er;    wrong-doing,  -doo'.ing.     Wrong- 
headed,  -hed'.ed;  wrong-head'ed-ness. 

Old  Eng.  wran/j  (Sax.  Chron.  1124).     "Wrong"  means  that  which  is 
wrung  or  twisted;  so  the  Fr.  tort  (wrong)  is  from  the  Lat.  torqueo. 
Wroth,  rawth,  very  angry,  much  exasperated.  (0.  E.  wrath,  wrdtli.) 
Wrought,  worked,  elaborated,  influenced,  decorated. 

Wrought-iron,  I'. on,  cast-iron  rendered  malleable  and  tough. 

Highly  wrought,  greatly  decorated. 

He  wrought  on  his  feelings,  he  influenced  his  sensibilities. 

He  was  wrought  up  to...,  he  was  inflamed  or  roused  to... 

O.  E.  worht,  by  metathesis  wroht,  v.  wyrc[ari]  to  work,  p.  icorhte. 
Wrung,  rung,  twisted.     (See  Wring.) 
Wry,  Eye  (both  rl). 

Wry.  crooked  (better  awry) ;  wry'-ness.    Wry'-neck,  a  bird ; 
wry' -necked,  having  the  head  twisted  on  one  side. 

**"Wry,"  O.  E.  wrlth[ari],  to  twist.   "  Eye"  (a  grain),  O.  E.  rige  or  ryge. 
Wulfenite,  woor.fen.lte,  a  mineral,  the  molybdate  of  lead  (led). 

So  named  from  Wulfen,  the  Austrian  metallurgist  (1728-1806). 
Wych-elm,  witch-.    Wych-hazel,  witch-M'.zl.    (See  Witch.) 
Wyvern,  wl'.vern,  an  heraldic  winged  dragon. 

French  vivre;  Latin  vipgra,  viperinus. 

Xanthian,  zan' .rlii.an,  adj.  of  Xanthus  (a  river  of  Lycia). 
Xanthic,  zan'.rhik,  yellow ;  xanthic  acid.     (Greek  xantlios.) 
Xanthine,  zan'.rhin,  the  yellow   colouring  matter  of  certain 
plants.    (Gk.  xanthos,  yellow,  and  -ine,  a  simple  substance.) 
Xanthite,  zun'.rhite,  a  mineral.    (Gk.  xanthos  and  -ite,  a  mineral.) 
Xantliophylline,  zun.rhof  .ll.lm,  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of 
autumnal    leaves.      Xanthophyllite,    zan.rkof'.i.lite,    a 
mineral  of  a  yellow  colour  and  foliated  texture. 
Greek  xanthos  phullon,  yellow  leaf ;  -lite  (lithos),  a  mineral. 
Xanthous,  zan'.thus,  yellow.    Xantho-  (prefix). 
Xebec,  ze'.bek,  a  small  three-masted  vessel  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.     (Spanish  xabeque,  French  chebec.) 
Xylo-,  zl'.lo-  (Gk.  prefix),  wood,  pertaining  to  wood  (xulon,  -wood). 
Xylo-carpus,  bearing  fruit  which  is  woody  and  bard. 

Greek  xulo-[xul6n}karp6s,  wood  [like]  fruit. 
Xylo-graphy,  zi.log'.ra.fy,  cutting  designs  in  wood;  xylo- 

graphic,  zl'.lo.gruf'.lk.     (Greek  xulo-,  grapho,  to  carve.) 
Xyloidine,  zi.loid'.in,  an  explosive  compound. 

Greek  xulo-[x.ul6n]eidos.  (Often  pronounced  zl'.  lo.  V'.cKn).  It  is 
quite  disgraceful  to  pronounce  -oid  ((ireek  o-eidos)  as  a  diph- 
thong: as  "ganoid,"  gan.vid  for  gan'.o.id;  "spheroid,"  ^fe.rvid 
or  sfe'.ro.id,  &c.  In  French  the  i  has  a  diseresis  (i). 
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Xylo-phagi,  zl.lof '  .u.dji,  wood-eaters  (a  weevil  without  a 
proboscis) ;  xylophagaa,  zl.lof  .u.gun,  one  of  the  larvse  of 
certain  insects  of  the  weevil  tribe  which  devour  the  trees 
in  which  they  are  hatched;  xylophagous,  zl.lof  .u.gus. 

Greek  xulo-[-x.uH>n]pJiago,  I  devour  wood. 
Xylophilan,  zl.lof '  .i.lan,  one  of  the  beetle  tribe  which  live 

in  decayed  wood.    (Greek  zulo-  philo,  I  love  wood.) 
Xylo-pyrography,  zl'.lo.in.rog".ru.fy,  the  art  of  engraving 
on  charred  wood ;  xylopyrographist,  zi'.lo.pl.rog".ra.ftst. 

Gk.  xulo-[xa.l6n]pti.r  [v.  purBo^grapTio,  I  engrave  on  burnt  wood. 
Xyst  or  xystos,  zis'.tos,  a  covered   colonnade  where   the 
athletes  of  ancient  Greece  exercised  in  bad  weather; 
xyst-arch,  zis.tark,  the  president  of  the  games. 

Gk.  anwtos,  polished ;  so  called  from  its  smooth  polished  floor. 
Xyster,  zis'.ter,  a  surgical  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 
Greek  xustris,  a  tool  for  scraping. 

-y  (suffix),  the  Old  Eng.  -ig  converts  nouns  to  adj.:  as  "craft," 
craft-y ;    "dust,"  dust-y ;    "might,"  might-y ;    "thirst," 
thirst-y ;  "  water,"  water-y  ;  "  weight,"  weight-y. 
"y  "  preceded  by  a  consonant  is  changed  to  i  when  any  suffix  (except 

-is/i,  -ism,  -ing,  -hood,  -like,  -ship)  is  added. 
In  agglutinated  words,  as  when  man,  maid,  ivoman,  &c.  is  added, 

no  change  is  made. 

If  a  vowel  precedes  the  "  y,"  no  change  is  required. 
Yacht,  yot,  a  pleasure  boat;  yacht'-er,  one  who  sails  a  yacht; 

yacnt'-ing.     (German  jacht,  v.jagen,  to  drive  quickly.) 
Yahoo,  yah.hoo',  a  savage,  one  ill-mannered  (v.  Gulliver's  Travels). 
Yak,  the  grunting  ox  of  Tartary. 

Yam,  an  esculent  root.    (French  igname,  West  Indian  iliame.) 
Yankee,  yan'.ky,  a  citizen  of  New  England,  applied  disrespect- 
fully to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
Corruption  of  English :  Yengees,  Yenghis,  Yanghis,  Yankees. 
Yap,  a  snappish  bark,  to  yap;  yapped,  yapt;  yapp'-ing. 

French  japper,  to  yap  or  yelp  ;  noun  jappement. 
Yard,  a  small  enclosed  space  adjoining  a  house,  a  rod  or  measure 
36  inches  long,  a  long  piece  of  timber  hung  by  the  centre 
to  a  mast  (its  use  is  to  spread  the  sails  on). 
Yard'-arm,  the  extremities  of  a  yard. 
Yard'-arm  and  yard'-arm,  the  situation  of  two  vessels  lying 
alongside  one  another  so  near  that  their  yard-arms  cross 
or  touch.    Yard'-wand,  -wond,  a  rod  three  feet  long. 
Old  English  geard,  a  rod,  a  measure,  also  a  garden  or  yard. 
Yarn,  woollen  thread,  one  strand  of  a  rope,  a  long  rigmarole  story. 
To  spin  a  yarn,  to  tell  a  tale  for  the  amusement  of  messmates. 
Old  English  geat  -n,  spun-wool ;  gearn-u-incW,  a  yarn  winder. 
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Yarrow,  yar'ro,  milfoil.  (Old  English  gearwe,  gearwe-leaf.) 
Yawl,  a  light  rather  narrow  six-oared  boat.  (French  yole.) 
Yawn,  a  gape,  to  gape ;  yawned  (1  syl.),  yawn'-ing,  -ing-ly. 

Old  Eng.  geon[an],  past  geonde,  past  part,  geoned ;  Greek  chaino. 
Y-cleped  or  y-clept,  e-klcpif,  called,  named.     (0.  E.  ge-clypod.) 

Old  Eng.  ge-clyp[iari],  past  ge-clypode,  past  part,  ge-clypod  to  name. 
Ye  or  you,  nom.  plu.  of  Thou,     (O.  E.  ge,  Goih.ju-t,  Gk.  hu-meis.) 

SINQ.  Nom.  thu,  Gen.  thin,    Dat.  the,   Ace.  thec. 

PLU.    Nom.  ge.    Gen.  eower,  Dat.  eow,  Ace.  eowic. 

Yea,  t/«;  Yes.   Nay;  No.    (O. ~E.gea, gese;  rigea  or  nd;  Fr. non.) 
Yea,  yes;  Nay,  no;  answers  to  affirmative  questions. 
Yes  and  No,  answers  to  negative  questions. 

"Are  you  quite  well?"     Yea  or  Nay  (as  the  fact  may  be). 
"Are  you  not  quite  well?"     Yes  or  No  (as  the  fact  may  be). 
(This  distinction  is  not  now  observed,  indeed  yea  and  nay  are  obsolete. ) 
Yean,  yeen,  to  bring  forth  as  a  sheep ;  yeaned  (1  syl.),  yean' -ing. 
Wean,  ween,  to  remove  from  breast-food. 
"Yean,"  0.  E.  ean[iari\,  p.  eanode,  p.  p.  eanod,  to  bring  forth  a  lamb. 
"  Wean,"  O.  Eng.  wten[ian],  past  wdnede,  p.  p.  w&ned,  or  wenian,  &c. 
Year,  ye'r,  52  weeks,  or  12  months,  or  365  days. 

Year'-ly,  every  year,  once  a  year.    Year'-ling,  a  two-year 

old  beast.     Getting  into  years,  growing  old. 
Leap-year,  leep  ye'r,  every  fourth  year  from  a  leap-year. 
(To  ascertain  a  leap  year,  divide  the  date  by  4,  and  if  there  is  no  re- 
mainder it  is  leap  year:  thus  1876 -5- 4  =  469— a  leap  year.) 
Year  of  grace  (written  A.D.  [anno  dom'lni],  the  year  since 

the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem).    Year-book. 
Sabbatic  year,  sab.bat'.ik  ye'r,  every  seventh  year,  when  the 

ancient  Jews  were  forbidden  to  till  the  land. 
ANOMALIS'TICAL  YEAR,  the  time  from  apogee  to  apogee,  B68d.  6h.  14w. 
CIV'IL  YEAR,  a  calendar  year,  365  days,  and  306  in  leap  years. 
COMMON  YEAR,  same  as  Civil  or  Calendar  year. 
GREGORIAN  YEAR,  the  Julian  year  corrected  (New  Style}. 
JU'LIAN  YEAR,  a  year  of  3G5J  days  (Old  Style). 
LUNAR  YEAR,  a  year  of  12  lunar  months.    Lunar  astronomical  year 

contains  354d.  8h.  48m.  36s. 
SXDE'REAL  YEAR,  the  time  from  the  sun's  leaving  any  given  fixed 

star  to  his  return  to  the  same,  36od.  6h.  9m.  11 '5s. 
Old  English  gear,  gearlic  (adj.)  yearly,  gear  lice  (adv.) 
Yearn,  yern,  to  long  after ;  yearned,  yernd  ;  yearn'-ing, -ing-ly. 

O.  Eng.  georn[iari\,  p.  geornede,  p.  p.  georned,  (adj.)  gcorn  desirous. 
Yeast,  yest  (not  eest,  a  London  vulgarism),  the  ferment  of  new 

beer,  balm ;  yeast'-y,  yeast'i-ness,  K.  xi.  (0.  E.  gist.) 
Our  word  ought  to  be  yist.  The  blunder  has  arisen  from  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  connected  with  rast,  the  quarter  of  the  rising 
sun,  whence  also  the  London  "vulgarism";  but  the  word  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  east,  it  is  from  yst  or  gist  a  storm,  ystiy  stormy, 
referring  to  the  ferment  of  the  beer. 
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Yelk  or  Yolk,  yijke,  the  yellow  portion  of  an  egg.     (0.  E.  gcolca.) 
Yell,  a  scream  of  horror  or  agony,  the  scream  of  savages  when 
they  rush  on  nn  enemy,  to  yell ;  yelled,  yeld ;  yeli'-ing, 
yell'ing-ly.    (Monos.  double/,  I,  s,  preceded  by  one  vowel.) 
Old  English  gill[an\  or  gyll[an],  past  gyllede,  past  part,  gylled. 
Yellow,  yel'.lo  (not  yal'.ler,  a  London  vulga-rism),  a  colour. 
(The  three  cardinal  colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  Hue.) 
The  yellows,  a  species  of  jaundice  in  horses.    Yellow-ish 
(-ish  added  to  adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means 
"like");  yellowish-ness.     Yellow-ness.     Yellow-haired, 
•haird.     Yellow-earth,    -urth,   yellow    ochre.     Yellow- 
fever.    Yellow-flag,  a  flag  to  denote  that  the  vessel  is 
under  quarantine.     Yellow-hammer  or  Yellow-bunting, 
a  bird.    Yellow-metal.     Yellow  throat.    Yellow  quartz. 
0.  Eng.  gcolo;  Ital.0io.ZZo;  Old  Germ,  gelo;  Dan.guul;  Iceland,  gull. 
Yelp,  the  bark  of  a  beagle  after  its  prey,  to  yelp ;  yelped,  yelpt; 
-ing.     (0.  E.  gealp,  v.  gealp[an],  p.  gealpte,  p.  p.  gealped.) 
Yeoman,  plu.  yeomen,  yo'.man,  a  tenant  farmer,  an  inferior 
officer  in  the  sovereign's  household,  a  keeper  of  the  stores 
in  a  war-ship ;  yeo'inan-ly,  like  a  yeoman ;  yeo'man-ry, 
the  whole  collective  body  of  yeomen.    Yeoman  of  the 
guards,  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign  consisting  of  100 
men  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  16th  century. 
Old  English  gemen,  the  people  below  the  gentry- 
Yes,  even  so.    No,  not  so.     (0.  E.  gese,  gise,  or  gyse.     See  Yea.) 
Yesterday,  yes'.ter.day,  the  day  before  the  present  one;  yester- 
eve,  -eev ;  yester-night,  -nlte.    (0.  E.  gestran-dceg,  -niht. 
Yet,  still,  notwithstanding,  after  all.    (O.  E.  g$t,  gyt,  or  f/t/ta.) 
Yew,  You,  Ewe,  U  (all  yu). 

Yew,  a  tree.     (Old  English  iw,  Welsh  ywen.) 
You,  the  plu.  of  thou.     (Old  English  eow.) 
Ewe,  the  dam  of  sheep.     (Old  English  eowu,  plu.  eoica.) 
Yield,  yeeld,  prod'uce,  to  produce',   to   submit,   to   give  in; 
yield'-ed  (R. xxxvi.),  -ing.  (0. E. g ield[an],  p. -ede, p.  p.  -ed.) 
Yoke  (1  syl.)    Yolk'  =  yoke  (see  beloiv.) 

Yoke,  the  curved  wooden  collar  by  which  a  pair  of  oxen 
are  kept  together,  a  wooden  instrument  borne  on  the 
shoulders  to  aid  in  carrying  pails  of  water,  &c.,  a  pair,  to 
harness  with  a  yoke,  to  join  together,  to  enslave ;  yoked 
(1  syl.) ;  yok-ing.  Yoke'-fellow*  (0.  E.  geoc  or  ioc.) 
Yolk,  ydke.  Yoke  (see  above). 

Yolk,  the  yellow  part  of  an  egg.     (Old  English  geolca.) 
Yon  or  yon'der,  off  at  a  distance  [pointed  out].     (0.  E.  geond.) 
Yore,  in  the  phrase  Of  yore,  long  ago.     (Old  English  geara.) 
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You,  nom  and  obj.  plu.  of  thou.     (Old  English  eow,  vid.  Ye.) 
SINO.  Nona,  thu,  Gen.  thin,     Dat.  the,  Ace.  thec. 
PLU.   Nom.  ge,     Gen.  eower,  Dat.  eow,  Ace.  eowic. 

ERRORS  OF  SPEECH — 

The  false  use  of  You  and  I  is  the  "genteel  vulgarism";  the  false  uso 
of  You  and  me  is  the  vulgarism  of  the  uneducated. 
But  it  were  vain  for  you  and  /  [for  me] 
In  single  fight  our  strength  to  try  (Prof.  AytounJ. 
With  you  and  I  clinging  to  each  other  [me]  (Lady  Barker). 
She  is  no  bad  contrast  to  you  and  I  [me]  (The  Widow  Married). 
Agnes  will  accompany  you  and  I  to  England  [me]  (  W.  DaltonJ. 
I  confess,  your  Majesty,  there  exists  this  difference  between 

you  and  I  [me]  (Dr.  Wolcot). 

Let  you  and  I,  sir,  go  and  eat  a  beefsteak  in . .  (Dr.  Johnson). 
God  is  sending  you  and  I  a  little  one  [me]  (H.  Kingsley). 
You  did  right  to  come  back  to  Miss  Turner  and  I  [me]  (ibid.) 
All  this  has  been  talked  over  by  you  and  I  before  [me]  (ibid.) 

Young,  yung,  (comp.)  young-er,  yuny'ger,  (super.)  young-eat, 

ynng'gest,  not  old;    young-ish,  yung-ish  (-ish  added  to 

adj.  is  dim.,  added  to  nouns  it  means  "like");  young'- 

lings  [of  the  flock],  lambs,  calves,  &c.;    young'-ster,  a 

young  boy  (-ster  is  added  to  any  gender,  and  is  not  a 

suffix  denoting  the  female  sex.     Even  in  "  spin-ster  "  it 

means    one    who    passes    her    tune    in    spinning,   and 

"  youngster  "  means  one  of  the  young-sort).    See  Youth. 

Old  Eng.  geong,  geongling;  geongra,  younger ;  geongest,  youngest. 

Your.  adj.  pronoun,  occasionally  also  the  possessive  case  of  you. 

This  is  your  cloak  (your  property,  adj.) 

This  is  your  likeness  (the  likeness  of  you,  possessive  case). 

I  am  reading  your  memoir  (possessive  case). 

I  am  reading  your  book  (adj.) 

This  is  your  picture  (your  property,  adj.) 

This  is  your  photograph  (representing  you,  possessive  case). 

(The  likeness,  the  memoir,  and  the  photograph  may  not  belong  to 
you  at  all,  but  to  some  other  person,  and  therefore  do  not  express 
property  or  possession  as  possessive  adjectives  would  do.  In  900 
cases  out  of  1000,  your,  her,  his,  my,  their,  are  adj.  pronouns.) 
Yours,  an  absolute  pronoun,  like  mine,  thine,  his,  hers, 
theirs,  ours.  These  indeclinable  pronouns  are  so  called 
because  they  are  used  absolutely,  i.e.  without  a  noun. 

(Mine,  thine,  and  his  are  also  adj.  pron.,  and  the  possessive  cases 

of  "I,"  "thou,"  and  "he."    The  first  two  represent  my  and 

thy  (in  poetry  and  the  Bible)  when  the  following  word  begins 

with  a  consonant :  as  mine  ears=my  ears,  thine  o«m=thy  own.) 

Yourself,  plu.  yourselves  (2  syl.),  reflexive  pronoun,  you 

in  propria  perso'na.     (Old  Eng.  eower  silf,  plu.  silfas.) 
Youth,  yurh,  the  age  of  man   from  childhood  to  manhood; 

youth'-ful,  youth'ful-ly,  youth'ful-ness.     (See  Young.) 
Old  English  geogoth  or  geoguth ;  geogoth-hdd,  youth-hood. 
Yttria,  tt'.tri.ah,  one  of  the  primitive  earths;  yttrium,  it'.trl.um, 

the  metallic  base  of  yttria;  yttrious,  It'.tn.iis. 
So  called  from  Ytterly,  a  quarry  in  Sweden. 
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Yule  (1  syl.),  the  Christmas  festival;  yule'-log,  a  large  log 
ignited  on  Christmas  eve  with  much  ceremony. 

Old  English  gcdl,  geohdl,  gcohhil,  or  gehhdl  (from  gul,  merry),  the 
mirth-feast,  Christmas.  December  was  se  tkra  ge6la  (the  before 
yuleX  and  January  se  ccftcra  geola  (the  after  yule). 

(It  will  be  observed  that  the  initial  y  is  an  introduction  since  the 
Conquest.  What  is  now  initial  y  was  g  (except  in  you,  your,  and 
yew).  In  the  body  of  words  y=l,  and  y=l  was  very  common  in 
"Anglo-Saxon.") 

Zambo  or  Sambo,  plu.  Zamboes,  zam'.boze,  the  offspring  of  an 
Indian  and  negro.  Mulatto,  plu.  mulattoes,  mu.lat'.toze, 
the  offspring  of  a  -white  man  and  a  negress.  Ter'zeron, 
the  offspring  of  a  white  man  and  mulatto  woman. 
Quadroon',  the  offspring  of  a  Ter'zeron  and  a  white. 

Zamia,  za'.mi.ah,  a  genus  of  plants :  zamite,  za'.mlte,  a  fossil 

resembling  the  zamia  (-ite,  a  fossil). 

Latin  mrnta ;  Greek  zemla,  loss  ;  alluding  to  the  sterile  appearance 
of  the  male  part  of  the  plant. 

Zany,  plu.  zanies  (R.  xliv.),  zari.iz,  a  buffoon ;  zanism,  zan'jzm. 
Latin  sanna,  a  grimace,  whence  the  buffoon  in  the  Koman  mimes 
was  called  Sannio,  changed  by  the  Italians  into  zani,  corrupted  by 
the  French  into  Jeannot,  and  thence  into  the  English  silly-John. 

Zeal,  zeel,  ardour,  enthusiasm;    zealous,  zel'.us;    zealous-ly, 

zealous-uess.     (Latin  stilus,  zelosus  ;  Greek  zSlos.) 
Zebra,  ze'.brah,  an  African  wild  animal  with  stripes;    zebra- 
wood,  the  wood  of  a  tree  from  Brazil,  &c. 
Span,  zebra;  Italian  zebro ;  Fr.  zbbre.    (Called  the  horse-tiger.) 
Zebu,  ze'.bu,  an  Indian  ox  or  cow  with  pendent  ears  and  a  hunch. 
Zend,  the  sacred  language  of  Persia.    Zend-avesta,  -a.ves'.tah, 
the  great  work  of  Zoroaster  [Zarathustra]  the  Mede,  and 
the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Persians  (B.C.  400). 
Avesta=fhe  "living  word";  zend,  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 
Zenith,  zen'.ith,  the  point  of  the  heavens  directly  overhead. 
Na'dir,  the  point  of  the  heavens  directly  under  our  feet. 
Zenith-distance,  the  distance  of  any  heavenly  body  from 

the  zenith.     (French  z&nith;  Italian  zenit ;  Arabic.) 
Zephyr,  zef.'r,  the  west  wind.     (Lat.  zephyrus,  Ok.  zephuros.) 
Zero,  plu.  zeroes,  the  O  or  neutral  point  between  an  ascending 
and  descending  scale  of  figures.  (Arab,  zeroh,  a  circle  or  O . ) 
Zest,  relish,  flavour.     (French  zeste,  flavour  of  a  lemon,  &c.) 
Zeuglodon,  zu'.glo.don,  a  fossil  mammal  of  the  whale  kind. 

Gk.  z«itgJ-[zeugl6]od!oMS  gen.  odontos,  yoke-tooth,  so  called  because 

the  crown  of  its  tooth  resembles  in  shape  a  dumb-bell. 
Zinnia,  zln'.ni.ah,  a  genus  of  flowers  so  named  by  Linnaeus. 
In  honour  of  Dr.  Zinn,  professor  of  botany  at  Gottengen  (1757). 
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Zig'zag,  crooked;  zig'zaggcd  (2  syl.),  zigzagg'-ing  (Rule  iv.), 
going  zigzag  /\/\/\/  (French  zigzag.) 

Monos.  ending  in  one  consonant  only  (preceded  by  only  one  Towel) 
double  the  final  consonant. 

Zinc,  a  metal,  to  coat  with  zinc;  zincked,  zinkt;  zinck'-ing; 
zinc'-worker,  -wur'.ker.    Zincode,  zin'.kude,  the  positive 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.     (Greek  odos,  a  way.) 
Zincoid,  zin'.koid,  like  zinc.     (Greek  cidos,  like.) 
Sincous,  zink'-us ;   zinck'-y;   zinck-iferous,  zin.kif'.e.riu, 

containing  or  yielding  zinc.     (Latin  fero,  to  produce.) 
Zinck'-ite,  a  native  oxide  of  zinc.    Zincography,  zin.kog'.- 
ra.fy,  engraving  on  zinc  (Greek  grapho,  to  engrave); 
zincographer,  zin.kog'.ra.fer.    Zinc-white. 
(How  much  better  would  it  be  to  spell  zinc  with  a  Tc,  for  then  the 
word  might  remain  unchanged  throughout  all  its  compounds.    As 
it  now  is  we  have  to  add  k  whenever  the  postfix  begins  with  «,  i,  or  y.) 
Germ,  zink,  Swed.  zink,  Dan.  zink,  but  Fr.  zinc  (Germ,  zinn,  tin). 

Zion,  zl'.on,  a  hill  in  Jerusalem  where  the  royal  palace  stood 
(it  was  the  citadel  of  the  Jebusites),  the  "city  of  David," 
the  "  holy  hill,"  the  church  of  God.  Also  spelt  Sion. 

Zircon,  zir'.kon,  a  gem  (if  colourless  it  resembles  the  diamond, 
if  red  it  is  called  "  hyacinth  ").  Zirconium,  zir.ko'.ni.um, 
the  metallic  base  of  zirconia.  Zirconia,  zir.ko'.ni.ah,  an 
oxide  of  the  metal  zirconium.  (Fr.  zircon,  Arab,  zarkon.) 

Zodiac,  zo'.dtak,  a  hypothetical  belt  in  the  heavens  in  which 
certain  constellations  called  "signs"  are  formed  into 
fanciful  resemblances  to  living  forms.  The  apparent 
annual  course  of  the  sun  is  confined  to  trhis  path; 
zodiacal,  zo.di'.u.kal.  Zodiacal  light,  -lite, 

Greek  zdditikOs,  from  z6Md,  little  animals.    The  twelve  signs : 
Our  vernal  signs  the  RAM  begins, 
Then  comes  the  BULL,  and  then  the  TWINS  ;— 
The  CRAB  in  June,  next  LEO  shines, 
And  VIRGO  ends  the  northern,  signs. 
The  BALANCE  brings  autumnal  fruits, 
The  SCORPION  stings,  the  ARCHER  shoots  ;— 
Then  comes  the  GOAT  with  wintry  blast, 
AQUARIUS  next,  the  FISHES  last. 
In  Latin  hexameters  thus: — 

Sunt  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libraque,  Scorpius,  Arcitenens,  Caper,  Amphora,  Pisces. 
Zollverein,  zol'.ve.rine,  a  commercial  union  of  German  states 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform  tariff  of  duties. 
German  zoll  verein,  "customs  union."    Begun  in  1819. 
Zone  (1  syl.),  a  belt,  one  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  earth. 
(The  five  zones  are  (1)  The  NORTH  FRIGID,  (2)  The  NORTH  TEMPERAML 
(3)  The  TORRID,  (4)  The  SOUTH  TEMPERATE,  (5)  The  SOUTH  FB.IQIDJ 
Zoned  (1  syl.),  having  concentric  bands,  girt  with  a  zone. 
Latin  tana;  Greek  z6n(.    Dahler  says  from  the  Chaldee  zonar. 
5  P 
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Zoo-,  zo'.o-  (Greek  prefix),  an  animal,  a  living  creature 
Zoo-graphy,  zo.og'.ra.fy,  a  description  of  animals. 

Greek  z6o-[zd&n]grapho,  I  write  about  animals. 
Zooid,  zo'.oid,  organic  bodies  resembling  animals. 

Greek  z6o-[z&8ri]eid8s,  like  an  animal  [in  organism]. 
Zoo-latry,  zo.ol'.a.try,  animal  worship. 

Greek  z6o-[z&&n]latreia,  worship  of  animals. 
Zoo-logy,  zo.ol'.o.djy,  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  the  structure,  habits,  &c.,  of  animals ;  zoological, 
zoM.lodg' .i.kal ;    zoological-ly ;    zoologist,    zoM'.o.djist, 
one  skilled  in  the  natural  history  of  animals. 

Greek  z6o-[z&fa]lOg6s,  a  treatise  about  animals. 
Zoo-nomy,  zu.on'.o.my,  the  laws  of  animal  organism. 

Greek  z6o-[z60>n]ndmds,  the  laws  of  animal  [organism]. 
Zoo-phagous,  zo.of'.a.gils,  feeding  on  animals ;  zoophagan, 
zo.of'.a.gan,  one  that  feeds  on  animals. 

Greek  edo-[zftf>n]phago,  I  eat  animals  [for  food]. 
Zoo-phyte,  zo'.o.flte,  a  creature  resembling  both  an  animal 
and  a  vegetable;  zoophytic,  zo'.o.fit".ik.    Zoophytology, 
zo'.o.fl.tol".o.djy,  that  part  of  science  which   treats  of 
zoophytes :  as  sponges,  corals,  &c. 

Greek  «5o-[z68n]pMMn>  an  animal-plant. 

Zoo-spore,  zo'.o.spdr,  the  spore  of  certain  sea-weeds  which 
seem  endowed  with  voluntary  motion. 

Greek  Z(5o-[z68n]spi?ra,  animal-spore. 

Zoo-tomy,  zo.ot'.o.my,  the  anatomy  of  the  lower  animals, 
comparative  anatomy ;  zootomical,  zo'.o. torn". i.Jcal. 
Greek  z6o-[z6Zm]temno,  I  cut  up  animals. 

Zoroaster,  zor'ro.us".ter  [or  Zarathustra,  zur'ra.rhit".strah], 
the  great  legislator  of  the  ancient  Bactrians  whose  system 
of  religion  is  embodied  in  the  Zend-avesta.  Zoroastrian, 
zor'ro.as".tri.an,  a  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  pertaining  to... 

Zouave,  zwclhv,  1  stl.  (not  zou'.dhv,  Fr  ou  =  w,  whence  "  Edward" 
in  Fr.  is  Edouard,  and  oui  =  we),  a  troup  of  light  infantry 
organised  in  Algeria  in  1830,  and  led  by  French  officers. 
It  is  named  from  one  of  the  Algerian  tribes. 
Zounds  (a  contraction  df  God's  wounds),  a  profane  oath, 
Zymo-  (Greek  prefix),  fermentation  (zum4  leaven,  v.  ziimod). 
Zymo-logy,  zy.mol'.o.djy,  the  science  of  fermentation. 

Greek  zitmo-[zuma]Wgi<5s,  a  treatise  on  fermentation. 
Zymo-meter,  zy.mom'.e.ter,  a  fermentation  gauge. 
Greek  «w7n«-[zuma]meiro7i,  a  measure  for  fermentation. 
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Zymotic,  zy.mot'.ik,  caused  by  fermentation,  pertaining  to 
fermentation ;  zymof  ic  diseases,  diseases  ascribed  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  virus  received  into  the  system. 

An  English-Greek  adj.  formed  from  zuma,  leaven. 
Zymosis,  zy.mo'.sis,  morbid  action  [of  the  blood]  attributed  to 
some  deleterious  substance  received  into  the  system. 
Greek  zumtisis,  fermentation  (from  zuma,  leaven). 


REFERENCES. 


These  are  fully  set  forth  and  explained  in  Dr.  Brewer's 
"Rules  for  Spelling";  hut  those  who  do  not  possess  that  book 
may  consult :— 


For         Page           Article 

For            PAg-a        Article 

i.  Prefaces    (a) 

xL          654       knife 

il.         „     x    (c) 

xli.  Preface  xiii    (iv) 

iii.           ,     x    (d) 

xlii.         ,.      xiv     (v) 

iv.         „     x    (b) 

xliv.        1548        -y 

v.       1550       yell 

xlv. 

vi. 

xlviii.          425        H 

vii.          393       fuzz 

xlix.        1547       xyloidine 

viii.        1320        thrall 

L   Dissyllables  often  accent 

ix.          389       full 

the  noun  on  the  first 

xi.        1548       y 

syL  and    the  verb   on 

xii.        1143        sly 

the  last 

xiii.        1548        y 

IL        1002       resow 

xiv.         815       pay 

1037        sacrifice 

xv.        1548       y 

IvL        1547        xvlo-  (note) 

xviii.           33       arguo 

Iviii          425        H 

six.,  e  mute  at  the  end  of  a 

lix.         129       concourse 

word  is  dropped  bsfora 
a  suffix  beginning  with 

1168        source 
Ix.        1149       snob 

a  vowel 

Ixi.          594       logic 

xx.           97       charge 

Ixii.        1179        spinster 

xxvL          30(3       -ense 

Ixv.        1319        thorough 

1018       rinse 

Ixvi.          538        -ish 

xxviL          912        proceed 

Ixix.  Eicochet  words,  a  list  is. 

1242        succeed 

given   in  Dr.  Brewer's 

xxviii.          963        receive 

"Rules  for  Spelling" 

xxxi.          638        -ise 

Ixx.  Preface 

xxxii.          540        -ize 

Ixxi.          600       love 

xxxiii.          750        omission 

Ixxii.        1403        un- 

xxxiv.  Preface  xvi 

Ixxiii.        1294        telescopo 

xxxv.          321        -es,  -s 

IXXT.           33       aristocracy 

xxxvi.,  -ed  forms  a  distinct  syl- 

Ixxvi.         769       -our 

lable  after  d-  or  t- 

Ixxvii.       1011       reward 

xxxviii.        1194        staff 

Ixxviii.        1347       traffic 

xxxix.           ,,            i, 
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CAPITALS  indicate  Synonyms,  Clarendon  type  indicates  Errors  of  Speech. 
(Eot  prefixes  see  "Prefix,"  for  poizes  see  "Suffix.") 


PAGE 

A  or  an  historical 19 

„        „  European 19 

,  one       751 

„        „   unit      1386 

„  after  many,  such,  &c 625 

ABDOMEN.    STOMACH,  &c.   ..  1218 

Acrosaurus 1050 

ADAGE.  PROVERB.  SAW,  &c.  926 
ADDER.  VIPER.  SNAKE,  &c.  1148 
Adjective  or  Adverb  (?)  ..  ..  597 
JERA..  EPOCH.  AGE,  &c.  ..  316 

Airytrigon 1362 

Aisle.    Isle,  &c 538 

-al  (when  Us  doubled)   ..     ..1019 

Alatus.    Pennate,  &c 857 

All  Hallow's  summer     . .     . .  1248 

All  of  them(?) 12 

All  to 1334 

ALLEGORY.      FABLE.      PAR- 
ABLE, &c 797 

Allude  (misuse  of) 13 

Alms  (sing,  and  plu.)      ..     ..      14 

Alto  (compass  of) 1164 

AMUSEMENT.  DIVERSION,  &c.  987 
Alveola  (no  such  word)  . .  . .  16 

Anomalistic  month 1156 

year     1156 

ANONYM.     EPONYM.     PSEU- 
DONYM, &c 316 

ANTHROPOLOGY.         ETHNO- 
LOGY, &c 326 

Anthroposophy 654 

Ap'.     0'.     Mac'        813 

Arch,  when  pronounced  ark..      32 
ARCHAEOLOGY.      ANTHROPO- 
LOGY, &c 326 

Archbishop  (address,  &c.,  of).  1095 
Archdeacon  (address,  &c.,  of)  1009 

Archegosaurus  . .       1050 

Arena  of  Bulls  and  Bears      . .  1216 

ARIA.    CANTATA,  &c 1162 

\RIAN.      UNITARIAN.      So- 
CINIAN 1153 


PAGE 

Aristotle's  TTnities 1396 

Army,  its  divisions  and  officers  983 
ARROGANT.  PRESUMPTUOUS, 

&c 906 

Amndelian  Marbles  . .  . .  626 
As  (followed  by)  as  . .  . .  35,  1151 
,,  „  so  ....  35,  1151 

As  me 639 

As  soon  as 1163 

Assure.  Insure.  Ensure.  ..  306 
At  best  or  At  the  best  ..  ..  52 
At  least  or  At  the  least  . .  . .  570 
At  most  or  At  the  most  . .  . .  684 
At  worst  or  At  the  worst  ..1543 

ATHEIST.    DEIST,  &c 1311 

ATLANTES.    CARYATIDES,  &c.  1292 
Atlas  [paper],  size  of       ..     ..  1106 
ATROPHY.  CONSUMPTION,  &c.    867 
ATTORNEY.  SOLICITOR.  LAW- 
YER   115S 

Attorney-General  (plu.  of)    . .      40 
AUREOLA.    NIMBUS.    GLORY    718 
AUTHENTIC.    GENUINE       ..    400 
AUTOCRAT.      DESPOT.      TY- 
RANT, &c 1386 

AVOCATION.  BUSINESS,  &c..  42 
AVOCATION.  VOCATION  ..  1346 
AXIOM.  MAXIM.  SAW,  &c . .  926 

Backwardation 1215 

BAKE.  BOAST.  BOIL.  STEW   ..  1020 
BALL.    GLOBE.    SPHERE,  &c.    406 
BANNER.     STANDARD.     EN- 
SIGN, &c...     1198 

Earshot       1114 

BARBARISM.  SOLECISM  ..  1157 
Baron  (address  of,  &c.)  ..  ..  1095 
Baroness  (address  of,  &c.)  . .  1095 
Baronet  (address  of,  &c.)  ..  1095 

Battalion 983 

Bear  and  Bull  (Stock  Exch.). .  1215 
Beg :  I  beg  to  inform  you . .  . .  49 
BELLY.  STOMACH.  ABDOMEN  1218 
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PAGE 

"  Berwicks  "  (Stock  Exch.)  . .  1215 
J'x'xt,  At  best  or  At  the  best  (?).  52 
]>!-,  bin-;  di-,  din-  ..  ..53,  1042 

./;/'-,  tli-ut- 834 

Bimonthly  (improper  use  of)         6."> 

Birds,  the  song  of     1162 

Bishop  (address  of,  &c.)  ..  ..  1095 
BLACKS.  SOOT.  SMOKE  ..  110:J 
MOID,  ''Let  the.. organ  blow"  ..  58 

"Blue-stocking"      1217 

Boarding  school.  Other  schools  1002 
Boatman,  Boatsman  ..  ..  69 
Boo.  SWAMP.  FEN,  &c.  ..  1263 

BOILED.    STEWED,  &c 1020 

BONDMAN  or  BONDSMAN  f  . .  CO 
Bononcini  and  Handel  . .  . .  1382 
Book  of  Genesis  or  Book  Gen.  ?  308 
BOROUGH.  CITY.  TOWN,  &c.  1344 
Botany  (obj  ection  to  this  word)  62 

"Both  of  them"       62 

B5w.     Bow        C2 

Boys'  school  and  other  schools  1062 


Brace  (not  2,  3  braces. .).. 
BRACE.  COUPLE.  PAIR 
Bran-new  or  Brand-new.. 

Brigade,  what 

Broker  (to  whom  applied) 
"  Brums"  (Stock  Exch.). . 
Bucketfuls  or  Bucketsful  (?) 


785 
785 

64 

983 

048 

1215 

69 


"  Bull  and  Bear"  (Stock  Exc.)  1215 
"Bush,"  "Push"  (pron.  ab- 


norm.) 
BUSINESS. 


AVOCATION,  &c. 


Butcher"  (pron.  abnorm.)  . .  72 

By  or  With  (an  instrument) . .  73 

By-and-by  or  bye  (?) 73 

By  applying  for  it    ..     ..     ..  73 

By-the-by 73 

BY-KOAD.    LANE,  &c.    ..    ..  812 

C  changed  to  8 1037 

C  followed  by  s,  «  by  e    ..  129,  1168 
Cablegram,  message  by  "cable" 
Calendar  month.   Other  niths.  1156 
Can,  never  auxiliary       . .     . .       77 

Canary,  song  of  the 1162 

Canister-shot     1114 

CANON.  FUGUE.  ROUND,  &c.  1029 
CANTATA.      SONATA.      SYM- 
PHONY, &c 1162 

Capitosaurus      1050 

Carnelian  or  Cornelian  (?)  . .  83 
Cartloads  or  Cartsload  (?)  . .  84 
CARYATIDES.  TELLMONES,  &c.  1292 

CASH.    MONEY 674 

-cede  (should  be)  -ceed     ..     . .  1242 

Celt.    Kelt..     90 

Centigrade  thermometer       . .     347 

Cetiosaurus 1050 

Ch-  (how  sounded) 93 


PAG» 

Chainshot 1114 

CHARADE.   ENIGMA.   CONUN- 
DRUM        303 

Charity  school.    Other  schools  1062 

Charybdis 1072 

Chemical  nomenclature..  ..  63 
Cherubim  or  Cherubims  (?)  . .  99 
Chicken  (is  this  plural  ?)  . .  . .  100 
Chrysanthemum  not  -num  . .  103 

Cist.    Cyst 652 

City  of  London. .  or  City  Lon- 
don^)       398 

City  phrases       1215 

CITY.  TOWN.  BOROUGH,  &c.  1344 
Civil  year.  Common  year  . .  1156 
Classical  school.  Other  schools  1062 

Clench  or  Clinch  (?) 109 

Clerical  titles 1009 

Clevage.    Cleverage        ..     ..    108 

Clift.     Cliff.    Cleft,  &c 109 

Clinch  or  Clench  (?) 109 

"  Cohens  "  (Stock  Exchange)  1216 
Coliseum  or  Colosseum  (?)  116,  117 

College.     School       1062 

Colombier  (paper),  size  of  . .  1106 
Colosseum  or  Coliseum  (?)  116,  117 

COME.    Go 408 

Coming  to  visit  you  or  going  (?)  11 8 
Commercial  and  other  schools  1062 
Common  time.  Triple  time..  1329 
Company  of  soldiers  . .  . .  983 
COMPLEMENT.  SUPPLEMENT  1255 
Complexion  (origin  of  the  word)  125 
CONCERTO.  SONATA.  SYM- 
PHONY, &c 1275 

Conchiosaurus  ..  ..  1051,  1053 
Conform  with  or  to  (?)  . .  . .  182 

Coniasaurus       1051 

Consubstantiation.    Trans-  ..  1353 
CONSUMPTION.  ATROPHY.  DE- 
CLINE, &c.      867 

CONTAGIOUS.  EPIDEMIC,  &c.  1186 
Contango  (Stock  Exchange)  . .  1216 
Contemporary  or  Cotemp-  (?)  . .  139 
Contemporary  of  or  with  (?)  . .  139 
CONTEMPTIBLE.  CONTEMPTU- 
OUS    140 

Contralto  (compass  of)    ..     ..  1164 
Contrast  to.     Contrast  with  . .     142 
CONUNDRUM.  ENIGMA.  CHA- 
RADE        303 

Coom  or  Coomb  of  Wheat  (?)  .  145 
Cornelian  or  Carnelian  (?)  .  83 
CORPORAL.  CORPOREAL  .  149 
Cosmology  part  of  metaph.  .  654 
CmM,  never  auxiliary  . .  .  155 

Council.    Counsel 155 

"  Countenance"  (origin  of  the 

word)       244 

Counterscarp.     Scarp     ..     ..  1059 
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Countess,  add.  "  Saxon  Chron. 

1140." 

Countess  (address  of,  &c.)     . .  1095 
COUNTESS  DOWAGER.   DOWA- 
GER COUNTESS      257 

COUPLE.    BRACE.    PAIR     ..    785 

Crocodilla 1053 

CROW.  EOOK.  EATEN.  DAW.  1025 

CUSTOM.    HABIT     426 

CUTICLE.  EPIDERMIS,  &c.  ..  1059 
Cuvier's  sythetical  animal  . .  5 
Cyelopcedia  or  Encyclopaedia .  298 
Cyst.  Cist 652 

Dame's  school.  Other  schools  1002 
Dare.  He  dare  or  dares  (?)  . .  179 
DAW.  HOOK.  CROW  ..  ..  1025 
DAWN.  TWILIGHT.  DUSK..  1383 
Day  School.  Other  Schools  . .  1063 
DEADLY  SIN.  VENIAL  SIN..  1127 
DEALER.  TRADER,  &c.  ..  C48 
Dean  (address  of,  &c.)  ..  ..  1009 
Decant  wine  or  Decanter . .  . .  1&3 
DECOCTION.  INFUSION.  TINC- 
TURE   610,  1331 

Deer-stalking 1190 

Defective  seventh 1098 

Defending  of  myself  (wrong) . .  806 
DEIST.  THEIST.  ATHEIST..  1311 
Demy  paper  (size  of)  . .  . .  1106 
DENTALS.  LABIALS,  &c.  ..  787 
Dependent  on.  Independent  of  499 
Depressor.  Levator  ..  ..  577 

Dernier  ressort 199 

DESPOT.  TYRANT.  AUTOCRAT  1385 
Diagnose  (its  misuse)  . .  . .  209 
DIATONIC  scale.  CHROMATIC..  1056 
Difference  of  or  between  (?)  . .  214 
Different  to  or  from  (?)  . .  . .  214 
DIGIT.  UNIT.  INTEGER  ..  1396 

Diminished  seventh 1098 

Dinosaurus 1051 

Diocesan  school.  Other  sch.  1063 
Diocese  or  Diocess  (?)  . .  . .  218 
Diphthong  proper  &  improper  219 
Diptote.  Monoptote,  &c.  . .  l.'JOo 
DISSIMULATE.  SIMULATE  ..  1127 
DISCOVER.  INVENT  ..  ..  631 

Distaff,  plu.  -staffs 1194 

Distemper  (origin  of  the  word)  244 
District  schools.  Other  schools  10C3 

DIVERS.    DIVERSE 247 

DIVERSION.  AMUSEMENT,  &c.    987 

Dividend.    Divisor 953 

Division  (of  soldiers),  what  . .    983 

Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  £c 1155 

Do  you  to  wit 1344 

Do  you  do  [How]      249 

Dolichosaurus 1051 

Don't  hardly  know   ..     ..     ..     434 


PAGE 
Double  elephant  [size  of]      ..  1106 

Double  genitive 399 

Doubt.  I  doubt  not  but  ..  ..  256 
Dovers  (Stock  Exchange)  . .  1216 
Down  to  or  TTp  to  London  (?)  . .  1398 
DOWN-TRAIN.  UP-TRAIN  . .  258 
Downward.  Downwards  . .  258 
Dozen.  Two  dozen  or  dozens  (?)  785 

Drachm.     Dram      259 

Draft.    Draught      259 

Dram.    Drachm      259 

Drink:  That  drinks  pleasantly  964 
Drive  :  Take  a  drive  or  ride  (?)  1015 
Dryad.  Other  nymphs  . .  . .  733 
Duchess  (address  of,  &c  )  . .  1095 
Duchess  dowager.  Dowager..  257 
DUCTILE.  TRACTILE  ..  ..  1346 
Duke  (address  of,  &c.)  ..  ..1095 
Duodecimal  money-system  . .  1109 

Duodecimo        20!) 

DUSK.  TWILIGHT.  DAWN  13S3 
DYNAMICS.  STATICS  ..  ..  1202 

-6  before  -able 96 

•e  dropt  before  -ment  . .  . .  33 
"Each  other"  (explained)  ..  272 
Earl  (address  of,  &c.)  . .  . .  1095 
Earth  or  Earth's  revolving  (?)  273 

Earthly  trigon 1362 

Easter  term  . .  . .  1300,  1301 
Eastward.  Eastwards  ..  ..  274 
Eat :  That  eats  tenderly  . .  954 
Ecstasy  or  Extacy  (?)  . .  . .  276 
Education  gauged  by  words  .  278 
Egg  on  or  Edge  on  (?)  . .  277,  281 

Egyptian  year 1166 

Either  (wrong  use  of)  ..  ..  711 
Either  you  or  I  am  or  are  (?)  . .  282 
ELDEST.  OLDEST.  ELDER. 

OLDER    283 

Elementary  Sch.  Other  sch.  1063 
Elephant  paper  (size  of). .  . .  1106 
ELF.  SYLPH.  FAIRY.  FAY  1270 

Elgin  marbles 626 

Empress     (Emprice     "  Saxon 
Chron.  1140") 

Enaliosaurus     1051 

EncyclopaediaorCyclopfedia(?)    29S 
ENDEMIC.   CONTAGIOUS.   ZY- 
MOTIC       1186 

ENDOSMOSE.    EXDOSMOSE     .  1273 
Endowed  schools.    Other  sch.  1063 
ENIGMA.  CHARADE.   CONUN- 
DRUM       803 

Enough.     Enow       305 

-en.se, -ence 306 

ENSIGN.  STANDARD.  BANNER  1193 
Ensure.  Insure.  Assure  ..  306 

Enharmonic  scale 1056 

Enter  or  Enter  into  (?)   . .     . .    307 
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PAGE 

ENTHYMEME.  SYLLOGISM,  &c.  1270 
Entice  (origin  of  the  word)  . .  308 
ENTREE.  ENTREMETS  ..  ..  310 

-es  plu.  and  3  sing 321 

Envelop.    Envelope       . .     . .     311 
EOCENE.     PLIOCENE.     MIO- 
CENE, &c 869 

Epergne  (French  meaning  of)    312 
EPIDEMIC.    ENDEMIC.     CON- 
TAGIOUS   1186 

EPIDERMIS.  CUTICLE,  &c.  . .  1059 
EPIGASTRIUM.  ABDOMEN,  &c.  1218 
EPITHELIUM.  CUTICLE,  &c..  1059 
EPOCH.  ERA.  AGE  . .  . .  310 
EPONYM.  ANONYM.  PSEUDO- 
NYM   316 

ERA.  EPOCH.  AGE  ..  ..  316 
ESOTERIC.  EXOTERIC  ..  ..  340 
Especially.  Specially  . .  . .  1172 
Esq.  (who  entitled  to  be  called)  324 
ETHNOLOGY.  ANTHROPOLOU  v 
ETIOLOGY.  ETHNOLOGY,  &c.  326 
EUPHEMISM.  EUPHUISM:  ..  328 
Eureka  (the  tradition)  . .  . .  328 
Evening  school.  Other  schools  10G3 
Ever  so  07-  Never  so  (?)  . .  . .  331 
EXCEPT.  UNLESS.  SAVE  . .  1307 
EXCLUDE.  PRECLUDE,  &c. . .  1075 
EXCOMMUNICATE.  INTERDICT  524 
Excuse  my  writing  more,  or 

my  not  writing  more  (?)    336 
Exdosmose.     Endosmose      ..  1273 

Exoteric.    Esoteric 340 

Expense  or  Expence  (?)    . .     . .    341 

FABLE.  PARABLE.  ALLEGORY  797 
FACTOR.  DEALER.  SELLER,  &c.  G4S 
I'1  AIRY.  FAY.  SYLPH.  ELF,  &c.  1270 
Famished  with  thirst  ..  ..  1317 
FAUNA.  FLORA.  SILVA  ..  1125 
FAY.  FAIRY.  ELF,  &c.  ..  1270 

FELT.    PELT     821 

FEN.    BOG.     SWAMP,  &c.     ..  12G3 
FENCE.       HEDGE.       ENCLO- 
SURE, &c 789 

-fid,  -partite  (difference). .     ..    807 

Fiery  trigon       1302 

FLAG.  STANDARD.  BANNER..  1198 

Flee  or  Fly  (?) 365 

FLEXIBILITY.  TRACTIBII.ITY 
"  Floated  "  (Stock  Exchange)    121(3 
FLORA.    FAUNA.     SILVA    ..  11-25 
FLOTSAM.     JETSAM.     LAGAN    543 

Fly  or  Flee  (?) 3G5 

Folio  (size  of  a  book)  . .  . .  1106 
FOLK.  PEOPLE.  PERSONS..  827 

Foolscap  paper 1106 

Foot.    Put  (sound  abnormal)    372 

For  you  and  I 471,  639 

Foreclose  a  mortgage     . .     . .    683 


'  Fourteen-hundred  "    (Stock 

Exchange)      1216 

Free  school.     Other  schools  . .  1063 

FRENZY.    MADNESS,  &c.      . .  622 

FRIAR.    MONK        384 

FRIED.  ROASTED.  BAKED,  &c.  1020 

From  hence . .     . .  445 

From  thence       13]  -2 

From  whence     1312 

FUGUE.    CANON.    ROUND  ..  1029 

Full  score  (what)      1067 

Ganocephala     1053 

GUMARA.  MISHNA  TALMUD  666 
Genitive,  the  double  . .  . .  399 
GENUINE.  AUTHENTIC  ..  42 
GERANIUM.  PELARGONIUM  400 

Gerund  (-ing) 800 

GIGANTBS.        ATLANTES. 

Caryatides.  PERSES,  &c.  ..  1292 
Girls'  schools.  Other  schools  1063 
GLEE.  MADRIGAL,  &c.  610,  1029 
GLOBE.  OHB.  SPHERE,  &c.  406 
GLORY.  'NIMBUS.  HALO  ..  718 

Go.    COME 408 

Good-looking  or  Well-looking  (?)  410 
Goodness  sake  or  Goodness'..  (?)  1016 
Got :  I  have  got  a  cold  ..  ..  412 

Grand  Seignior 10SO 

Grape-shot 1114 

GRATE.  STOVE.  RANGE,  &c.  1221 
Grayhouad  or  Greyhound  (!)  . .  415 
GRILLED.  FRIED.  STEWED.&C.  1020 
GRILSE.  PARR.  SPROD,  &c.  1189 

Groom  of  the  Stole 1217 

-gue      276 

Guinea  pig  (City  phrase)       . .  1216 

H  in  the  midst  of  Gk.  words  79S 

ffmute       425 

Habit.    Custom,  &c 426 

Had  rather ;  I  had  as  lief  be . .  427 

HALO.    GLORY.    NIMBUS,  &c.  718 

HAMLET.    VILLAGE.    TOWN  1344 

Handel  and  Bononcini   . .     . .  1S82 

Harmonic  triad 1359 

HASTE.    HURRY.    SPEED    ..  466 

Hamadryad.    Other  nymphs  733 

Harmattan.    Other  winds     . .  1131 

HEATH.    MOOR.    FEN,  <fcc.  . .  12G3 

HEDGE.  FBNCE. ENCLOSURE..  789 

Hunce :  From  hence 445 

Hilary  term       1300 

Him  for  He       439 

Honourable.    Right  Hon.     ..  458 

HOTEL.    INN.    TAVERN,  &c.  1288 

How  do  you  do?       249 

HUMANITARIAN.  UNITARIAN  1153 

Humours  of  the  body     ..     ..  214 

HURKY.    HASTE.    SPEED    ..  40« 
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Hyad.  Other  nymphs  ..  ..  TA3 
Hylaeosaurus  1051 

I  for  me      471,  639 

I  use  to  or  I  used  to  ..     ..     ..  1402 

Iambic  metre 1387 

-ic,  -ics  (sciences)      594 

Ichthyosaurus 1051 

IDIOPATHIC.    SYMPTOMATIC  .    474 

If  for  whether 475 

Iflbe 47 

IMAGO.  PUPA.  LARVA  ..  478 
Imperial  paper  (size  of )  . .  . .  1106 
Independent  of.  Dependent  on  499 
Index  erpurgatorius  . .  . .  343 

Indian  summer 1248 

Industrial  school,  &c 1063 

Infant  school.     Other  schools  1003 
INFUSION.  DECOCTION.  TINC- 
TURE        1331 

-ing  followed  by  "  of  "  . .  . .  401 
INN.  HOTEL.  TAVERN,  &c.  1288 

Inns  of  Court 513 

INSANITY.  MADNESS.  FRENZY  622 
INSOLENT.  ARROGANT,  &c..  906 
Inspiration,  Verbal,  Plenary  .  518 
Insure.  Ensure.  Assure  . .  306 
INSURRECTION.  SEDITION,  &c.  1078 
INTEGER.  UNIT.  DIGIT  ..  1396 
INTERDICT.  EXCOMMUNICATE  524 
INVENT.  DISCOVER  ..  ..  531 
Inversely  as  or  to  (?)  ..  . .  631 
Irony.  Other  tropes  ..  ..1368 

Isle.    Aisle ..    533 

It  is  me       639 

JACOBIN.  JACOBITE  ..  ..  541 
JETSAM.  FLOTSAM.  LAGAN.  543 

'Jinny.    'Jenny 302,543 

Jove  not  Jehovah 542 

Julian  year IIEC 

Justice  sake  or  Justice'  ....(?)    648 

K,  not  a  Latin  letter  . .  . .  555 
Kettle.  Kittle.  Kiddle  ..  550 
Kettle  of  fish  or  Kiddle  of. .  (?)  550 
Khamsin.  Other  winds..  ..  1131 
Kiddle.  Kittle.  Kettle  ..  550 
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KING.  SOVEREIGN,  &c  ..  1385 
"Kite  "(Stock  Exchange)  ..1216 
Knight  (address  of,  &c.). .  . .  554 

LABIALS.    DENTALS.  &c,     ..    787 

Labyrinthodontia 1053 

Lacertilia 1053 

Laden.     Loaded       591 

LAGAN.     JETSAM.     FLOTSAM    548 

laid  for  lay      568,580 

„    lain 580 
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Lain  (misuse  of)  . .  . .  558,  56S 
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LANE.  BY-ROAD,  &c.  . .  811,  812 

Langrel  (shot) 11H 

Lanthorn  (a  blunder)  . .  . .  561 
LARVA.  PUPA  IMAGO  ..  478 

Latter  (misuse  of) 565 

Lawyer.    Attorney.    Solicitor  1158 

Lay /or  lie 568,580 

Laying  for  lying      580 

Learn  for  teach,        570 

Leash :  2  leash  or  leashes  (?)  . .  785 
Least :  At  least  or  At  the  least  (?)  570 
Leave  not  a  wreck  or  wrack  (?)  954. 
"Leeds"  (Stock  Exchange)  ..  1210 
LEGEND.  TRADITION,  &c.  ..  1347 

Lent  term ..  1301 
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Limniad.    Other  nymphs     ..     733 
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BIALS, &c 787 
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Logogriph 304 
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Lorgnette.  Lunette,  &c.  ..  60-i 
LUNACY.  MADNESS,  &c.  ..  622 

Lunar  month 1155 

„     year 1150 

Lunette.    Lorgnette       ..     ..     604, 

MACHINIST.  MECHANIST.  ME- 
CHANIC     609 

Macroscelosaurus     1051 

MADNESS.  MANIA   INSANITY    622 

MADRIGAL.    GLEE,  &c 1029 

MAIN.    OCEAN.    SEA    ..     ..    740 

Major  seventh 1098 

Maker,  &c 648 

-man  plu.  -mans       64 

MANIA.  INSANITY.  MADNESS    622 
Many  a  one  or  an  one  (?).       . .     625 
MARASMUS.  ATROPHY.  CON- 
SUMPTION        867 

Marchioness  (address  of,  &c.)  1095 
Marquis  (address  of,  &c.)  ..  1095 
MARSH.  MEADOW.  MORASS..  1263 
MARTIN.  SWALLOW.  SWIFT  1262 

Mastodonsaurus       1051 

MATTRESS.  PALLIASSE,  &c.  C36,  790 
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Mayor,  Mayoress  (address  of)  .  1095 

Me  for  I      471,  639 

MKADOW.    MARSH,  &c.        ..  1-fiS 
"  Means"  with  a  verb  sing.    ..    640 
MECHANIC.  MACHINIST.   ME- 
CHANIST   609 

MEDIANT.  SUBMEDIANT  ..  1237 
Medium  paper  (size  of)  ..  ..  1106 

Megalosaurus 1051 

Meliad.  Other  nymphs ..  . .  733 
Mercer.  Other  dealers  . .  . .  648 
Merchant  (how  used)  . .  . .  648 
METAPHOR.  SIMILE,  &c.  ..  797 
Other  tropes  ..  1368 
Metatarsus.  Tarsus  ..  ..  1286 
Methinks  (is  quite  correct)  . .  655 
Metonymy.  Other  tropes  . .  1368 
Michaelmas  term  ..  1300,  1301 
Midst  (wrong  use  of)  . .  . .  658 

Minor  seventh 1098 

MINUEND.    SUBTRAHEND    . .  1241 
MIOCBNE.      PLIOCENE.      EO- 
CENE, &c 869 

MisHNA.  GEMARA.  TALMUD  666 
Misprision  of  treason  ..  ..  1356 
Misses  or  The  Miss  (?)  . .  . .  688 
Mixed  School.  Other  Schools  1063 
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MONEY.    CASH 674 
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Monger.  Other  dealers ..  ..  648 

MONK.    FBIAR       384 

MONOLOGUE.  SOLILOQUY  ..  1159 
Monoptote.  Diptote,  &c.  ..  1365 
MOOR.  MORASS.  HEATH,  &c.  1262 

MORE.    MUCH 681 

Morganatic  marriag6  . .  •  •  573 
"Morgans"  (Stock  Exchange)  1216 
MORT.  SPROD.  PARR,  &o..  118!) 
Mortal  sin.  Venial  sin..  ..1127 

Mortar-board  cap 1353 

Mosasaurus       1051 

MUCH.    MORE CS1 

Much  people  followed      . .     . .     689 
MULATTO.     SAMBO.     QUAD- 
ROON, &c 944,1044 

MUNGO.    SHODDY 694 

Muses,  the  nine        (>!M> 

Musical  triad     1359 

MUTINY.    SEDITION.   REBEL- 
LION, &c 1078 

"Muttons"  (Stock  Exchange)  1216 
Mystriosaurus 1051 

Naiad.  Other  nymphs  ..  ..  733 
Napese.  Other  nymphs . .  . .  733 
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Natural  science 1064 

Naught.    Nought 705 

Way.    No.    Yea.    Yes  ..     ..    706 
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News  is  or  are  (?)      715 
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OBVERSE.  REVERSE  ..  ..  1009 
OCEAN.  MAIN.  SEA  ..  ..  740 
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Octavo 1106 

Octodecimo        1106 

Odontosaurus 1051 

O/:  All  of  them 12 

„    for  on 744 

,,    for  with       744 

Off -wheeler,  leader.    Wheel..  1522 

Oldest.    Eldest 283 

On  or  Upon  (?) 751 

One  (the  pronoun) 751 

One  another.    One  to  another .    751 

Only  (position  of)     752 
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OrorNor(?)       7.~>7 

ORB.  SPHERE.  GLOBE  ..  406 
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Organ  swell        1266 
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P.P.C 133 
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PALING.  RAILING.  PALISADE    789 

"  Pots  "  (Stock  Exchange)     .  .  1216 

PALISADE.   PALING.   HALING    789 

PBACTICABLE.    PBACTICAL..    894 

PALLIASSE.    MATTRESS,  &o..    790 

Practical  science      1064 

PAMPAS.  SAVANNAHS.  LLANOS  1054 

Preaching  of  repentance..     ..     806 

Paper  (sizes  of)  1106 

PRECIPITATE.    SEDIMENT   ..    897 

.PARABLE.  FABLE.  ALLEGORY    797 

PBECLUDE.    EXCLUDE  ..    ..  1075 

Parabutta  1132 

Predicables,  what     899 

PARLIAMENT.    PARLEMENT  .    803 

PRESUMPTUOUS.    ABROGANT.    906 

Parochial  and  other  schools..  1003 

Previous  or  previously  (?)       .  .     807 

PARODY.     TBAVESTY     ..     ..    803 

Primary  and  other  schools    .  .  1063 

PABR.    SMOLT.    SPROD,  &c..  1189 

Private  and  public  schools  .  .  1063 

PAKBICIDE.    PATRICIDE      ..    804 
Parsnip  or  Parsnep  (?)     .  .     .  .     805 

Privy  Council  (address  of,  &c.)  1095 
PROBLEM.    THEORKM     ..     ..     912 

Partake  of  (misuse  of  )     ..     ..     805 

PRODUCT.    QUOTIENT.    SUM..  1248 

Participle,  Gerund,  &c.,  in  -ing    806 

PROFESSION.    TRADE      ..     ..  1348 

PARTICULAR.    PECULIAR    ..    807 

PBONATOE.    SUPINATOR..     ..  1255 

-partite,  -Jid  (difference  of)    ..     807 

Proper  names  in  -eft,       .  .     .  .  1067 

ljai-tn  :  Is  the  party  come  ?    ..    808 

PBOPOSE.    PURPOSE  921 

"Pass  the  rubicon"        ..     ..  1031 

PROPOUND.    PROPOSE,  &c.    ..    921 

Passion-flower  (explained)    ..    809 

Proprietary  and  other  schools  1063 

PASTRY.    PASTY     810 

PROSECUTE.    PERSECUTE       ..    922 

PATH.    WALK.    ROAD,  &c.  .  .    811 

Protorosaurus    1062 

PATBICIDE.    PARRICIDE      ..    804 

PROTRACTER.    PROTRACTOR..    925 

Peas.    Pease     816 

PROVERB.  ADAGE.  MAXIM      .  .    926 

PECULIAR.    PARTICULAR    ..    807 

PROXIMATE,  ULTIMATE  [cause]    927 

Ped-market        819 

„                   „     [analysis]  1388 

PELARGONIUM.    GERANIUM     400 

„                  „     [end]     ..  1388 

PELT.    FELT     821 

PROXIMO.    ULTIMO  927 

PENCE.    PENNIES  ..     ..   822,  824 

PRUNELLA.  SALT  PRUNELLA,  &c.  928 

PENNANT.   STREAMER.   FLAQ  1198 

PSEUDONYM.    ANONYM,  &c.  .  .    316 

PEOPLE.    FOLK.    PERSONS..    827 

PUBLIC-HOUSE.  TAVERN.  INN..  1288 

PERSECUTE.    PROSECUTE    ..    922 
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PERSES.     CARYATIDES.     AT- 
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LANTES.      GlGANTES     .  .       .  .    1292 
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Pliosaurus  1052,  1053 
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CENE  &c  869 

Reaumur's  thermometer       .  .    347 

Pneumatology  654 
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AMUSEMENT  ..                     .     087 
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Rector.    Vicar 974 

Red  ribbon  (decoration)...  ..  1014 
KKEK.  STEAM.  SMOKB  ..  1205 
REFLEXION.  REFRACTION..  980 

Reformatory      .       1063 

REFRACT.  REFLECT  ..  ..  980 
REFRAGABLK  REFRANGIBLE  981 
Regard :  In  regard  of  or  to  (?)  982 
RELAXATION.  DIVERSION,  &c.  987 

Relic.    Relict 988 

REMAINDER.    QUOTIENT     ..    953 

,,      REMAINS.  REMNANT    990 

Respect :  In  respect  of  or  to  (?)  1002 

RESIN.    ROSIN..    1001 

RESEMBLANCE.    SEMBLANCE   10S4 

RESORT  or  RESOURCE    . .     . .  1001 

My  last  resort  or  resource  (?)  1001 

RESOURCE.    RECOURSE  ..     ..  1002 

RetS  Malpighii 1059 

REVERSE.  OBVERSE  ..  .  1009 
REVOLT.  INSURRECTION,  &c  1078 

Rez  de  chausee 419 

"Rhyme"  or  "rime"     ..      .  1013 

Rhynchosaurus 1052 

RIDDLE.  PUZZLE,  &c.  . .  .  804 
Ride:  Take  a  ride  or  drive  (?)  1015 

Right  Hon.     Hon 458 

„        who(?)      ..     ..  1016 

Right  Rev 1009 

Righteousness  sake 1016 

Ring-finger.    Wedding-cake..  1517 

Risen  for  raised      957 

River  Thames  or  of  Thames  (?)  398 
ROAD.  HIGH-ROAD.  BY-ROAD  811 
ROOK.  CROW  DAW.  RAVEN  1025 

Rose  for  raised 957 

Rose:  Under  the  Rose    ..     ..  1026 

ROSIN.    RESIN 1001 

Rotary  or  Rotatory  (?)  ..  ..  1027 
Roun  in  your  ear  or  round(?) . .  1029 

Round-shot       1114 

ROUT.    ROUTE 1026 

ROUND.    CATCH.   CANON,  &c.  1029 

ROUTE.     ROUT 1026 

Royal  paper  (size  of)  ..  ..1106 
Eule  the  roast  or  roost  (?)  . .  1025 
RULE.  RULER.  SCALE,  &c.  1033 
Run  the  gauntltt  396 

S  in  native  words     1036 

S  sounded  like  z      1002 

S  negative 1149 

S  followed  by  c,  C  by  a  ..    ..    129 

Said  that 1055 

SAL  PRUNELLA.  PRUNELLA  1041 
SAMBO.  MULATTO.  QUADROON  1044 
SANITARY.  SANATORY..  ..  1044 
Sand-blind  or  Sam-blind  (?)  ..  1045 
SAVANNAHS.  PAMPAS.  LLANOS  1054 
SAVE.  UNLESS.  EXCEPT  ..  1397 
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SAW.  PROVERB.  MAXIM,  &e.  928 
SCALB.  RULE.  RULER,  &c.  1033 

Sce  =  se   1061 

Scelidosaurua ..  1052 

Sci  =  ski  1065- 

Scotchmen.  The  Scotch  ..1067 
Score :  2  score  or  scores  (?)  . .  785 
SEA.  OCEAN.  MAIN,  &c.  . .  740 

Search-warrant 1508- 

SECLUDE.     PRECLUDE.     EX- 
CLUDE      1075' 

SEDIMENT.         PRECIPITATE, 

DREGS     89T 

SEDITION.    REBELLION.    IN- 
SURRECTION   1078 

SEMBLANCE,  RESEMBLANCE..  1084 
SERF.  VASSAL.  VILLAIN  . .  1490 
SERGEANT.  SERJEANT..  1092, 1093 
SERPENT.  SNAKE  VIPER,  &c.  1147 

Set  for  sit 1132 

Settling  day  @3tock  Exchange)  1216 
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Shall.    Will      1101,1533 

Sheep  (nomenclature  of)       . .  1105 

SHODDY.    MUNGO 694 

Should.  Would  ..  ..1114,1534 
Should  not  have  needed  to  have  1369 
Sicilian  Pespert  ..  ..  ..  1485 

Sidereal  month 1156 

„       year     1158 

SILVA.    FLORA.    FAUNA     ..  1125 

Silver  wedding 1517 

SIMILE.  METAPHOR,  &c.  ..  654 
Simoom.  Other  winds  . .  . .  1131 

Simosaurus 1152,  1153 

SIMULATE.  DISSIMULATE  ..  1127 
"  Singapores"  (Stock  Exch.)..  1216- 
SINUATE.  INSINUATE  ..  ..  1130 
-sion.  -tion  ..  ..  ..  ..  750 

SlRNAME  Or  SURNAME       ..      ..    1258 

Sit  and  Set       1132 

SKEWBALD.  PIEBALD  ..  ..  1133 
Skin  of  his  teeth  ..  ..  ..  1339 

Skylark's  song H63 

SLAVE.    SERF.    VILLAIN      ..  1490 
Sleave  of  care  or  sleeve  (?)     . .  1133 
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rand (?)     nag 

SLOW-WORM.    VIPER.    SNAKE  1147 
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SMOKE.  SOOT.  REEK  . .  . .  11(53 
SMOLT.  PARR.  SPROD,  &c. . .  1189 
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So.. that      1151 
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Solano  and  other  winds  . .  . .  1131 
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SOLICITOR.  ATTORNEY.  LAWYER  1158 
SOLILOQUY.  MONOLOGUB  ..  1159 
SOLUBLB.  SOLVABLE  ..  ..  1160 
SOMMIER.  PALLIASSE.  M  A.TTRESS  790 
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SOVEREIGN.  KINO.  MONARCH  1385 
Sovereign  (address  of,  &c.)  . .  1095 
SPANKER.  SPENCER,  &c.  . .  1373 
Specially.  Especially  ..  ..  1172 
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Sphenosauras  ..  ..  1052,  1053 
SPHERE.  GLOBE.  ORB,  &c. ..  1176 
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SPIRITUOUS.  SPIRITCUS  ..  1181 
"Spoon"  (Stock  Exchange)  ..  1216 
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SPRAO.  SPROD.  SMOLT.  PARR..  1189 
SQUALL.  SQUEAK.  SQUEAL..  1192 
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St.  Martin's  summer  . .  . .  1248 
"Stag"  (Stock  Exchange)  ..1216 
STALACTITE.  STALAGMITE  . .  1195 
STAMMER.  STUTTER,  &c.  . .  1197 
STANDARD.  BANNER.  EN- 
SIGN, &c 1198 

Starved  with  thirst 1317 

STATICS.  DYNAMICS  ..  ..  1202 
STATIONARY.  STATIONERY..  1202 

STATUE.    STATUTE 1202 

STEAM.  VAPOUR.  REEK,  &c.  1205 
Steneosaurus  . .  . .  • .  . .  1052 
STEWED.  BROILED.  BAKED  . .  1020 
STIMULANT.  STIMULUS  ..  1212 
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STORM.    TEMPEST 1295 

STOVE.  GRATE.  RANOE,  &c.  1221 
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STUTTER.  STAMMER,  &c.  . .  1197 

Subrosa      1027 
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&c 1240,1241 
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Suchosaurus       1052 

SUITE.    SUIT 1245 
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Of  all  Works  of  Reference  published  of  late  years,  not  one  has  gained  such 
general  approbation  as  BKBTON'S  ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  The  importance 
of  this  -valuable  compilation  in  the  cause  of  mental  culture  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  of  its  real  usefulness  to  the  public  tJie  most  gratifying  proofs  have 
been  received.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Most  Comprehensive  Works  in  exist- 
ence, and  is 

THE  CHEAPEST  ENCYCLOPEDIA  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo,  half-roan,  price  42J. ;  half-calf,  63*. 
BEETON'S 

ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION. 

COMPRISING 

GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE, 

AND   CONTAINING 

4,000  Pages,  50,000  Articles,  and  2,000  Engravings 
and  Coloured  Maps. 


In  BEETON'S  ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPEDIA  will  be  found  complete  and 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Situation, 
Population,  Commerce  and  Productions,  as  well  as  the  principal  Public  Build- 
ings of  every  Country  and  important  or  interesting  Town  in  the  World,  and 
the  leading  Historical  Events  with  which  they  have  been  connected ;  concise  Bio- 
graphies Of  Eminent  Persons,  from  the  most  remote  times  to  the  present  day ; 
brief  Sketches  of  the  leading  features  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Oriental,  and 
Scandinavian  Mythology ;  a  Complete  Summary  of  the  Moral,  Mathematical, 
Physical  and  Natural  Sciences ;  a  plain  description  of  the  Arts ;  and  an  interest- 
ing Synopsis  of  Literary  Knowledge.  The  Pronunciation  and  Etymology  of 
every  leading  term  introduced  throughout  the  Encyclopaedia  are  also  given. 

"WE  KNOW  OF  NO  BOOK  which  in  such  small  compass  gives  so  MUCH  INFOR- 
MATION,"— The  Scotsman. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


MRS.  BE  ETON'S  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 


Messrs.  WARD,  LOCK  &*  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  New, 

Enlarged,  and  Improved  Edition  of  Mrs.   BE  ETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOUSE-  \ 

•HOLD  MANAGEMENT,  of  world-wide  renown,  is  now  ready,  containing  150  j 

pages  of  New  Information,  on  all  matters  of  Cookery  aud  Domestic  Management,  j 

Entirely   New   Coloured  Cookery  Plates,   and    numerous    new  full-page  Wood  \ 

Engravings  have  likewise  been  added,  thus  further  improving  a  work  already  \ 
acknowledged  to  be 

THE   BEST  COOKERY   BOOK   IN   THE  WORLD. 

Of  this  Book  over  300  ooo  Copies  have  been  sold :  this  is  the  best  test  of  its  great    ! 
•utility  over  every  other  Cookery  Book  in  the  English  market. 


Now  ready,  IMPROVED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  (ssyth  Thousand),  strongly  bound, 
price  is.  <Jd. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  dd. ;  half-calf,  ios .  6d. 

MRS.     BEETON'S     BOOK    OF 

HOUSEHOLD      MANAGEMENT. 

Comprising  every  kind  of  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Cookery, 

AND  CONTAINING 

1,350  Pages,  4,000  Recipes  and  Instructions,  1,000  Engravings, 
and  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates. 


Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged the  best  of  its  kind,  and  is  now  in  daily  use  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes, 
receiving  thereby  the  greatest  honour  which  in  this  country  has  ever  been  paid  to  a 
Cookery  Book.  The  APPENDIX  which  is  now  added  gives  several  Hundreds  of 
New  Recipes,  and  Hints  without  number  in  all  departments  of  Cookery  and  the 
Service  of  the  Table. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  is  a  Complete  Cyclo- 
paedia for  the  Home,  including,  as  it  does,  information  for  the  Mistress,  House- 
keeper, Cook,  Kitchen  Maid,  Butler,  Footman,  Coachman,  Valet,  Housemaid, 
Lady's  Maid,  Maid-of-all-Work,  Laundry  Maid,  Nursemaid,  Nurses,  &>c.,  &*c. 

Boles  fot  the  Management  of  Servants.    Rules  for  the  Rearing  and 
Management  of  Children.    The  Doctor.    Legal  Memoranda. 

250  Bills  of  Fare  for  Dinners  for  6  to  18  Persons ;  also  for  Ball  Suppers, 
Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers,  as  well  as  for  Plain  Family  Dinners,  all 
arranged  to  suit  the  Seasons  from  January  to  December. 

*»*  As a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume  at  any  Period 
of  the  Year,  or  upon  any  Anniversary  whatever,  Mrs.  Beeton's  "Household 
Management"  is  entitled  to  ike  very  first  place.  lit  half-calf  binding,  price 
Half-a-Gvinea,  the  book  -will  last  a  life-time,  and  save  money  every  day. 

"  Other  household  books  may  be  regarded  as  treatises  on  special  departments  of  the  menage; 
this  is  a  Cyclopaedia  of  all  things  connected  with  home." — Daily  News. 

"  A  volume  which  will  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  a  TREASURE  TO  BE  MAPB  MUCH  OP  IN 
EVERY  ENGLISH  HOUSEHOLD.  It  is  an  Encyclopajdia  of  family  matters,  which  will  not  often 
be  referred  to  in  vain,  and  the  easy  arrangement  of  which  will  at  once  win  the  hearts  of  all  its 
female  consumers.  Mrs.  Beeton  has  earned  for  herself,  by  this  volume,  a  household  reputation 
and  a  name."— Standard. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Just  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  5*.     WARD  &  LOCK'S 
STANDARD 

ETYMOLOGICAL   DICTIONARY 

OF  THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

A  POPULAR  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRONUNCIATION, 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH,   MEANINGS,  AND  ETYMOLOGY  OF  ALL 

WORDS,  ORDINARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 

NOW  IN  GENERAL  USE. 

With  40  pages  of  Engravings  and  an  Appendix, 

COMPRISING 

1.  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 

2.  A    BRIEF    CLASSICAL   DICTIONARY,   COMPRISING   THE    PRINCIPAL    DEITIES, 

HEROES,  NOTABLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  £c.,  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MY- 
THOLOGY. 

3.  LETTERS  :  How  TO  BEGIN,  END,  AND  ADDRESS  THEM. 

4.  WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND  PROVERBS,  FROM   THB   LATIN,  FREQUENTLY  USED  IN 

WRITING  AND  SPEAKING. 

5.  WORDS,    PHRASES,    AND   PROVERBS,    FROM    THE    FRENCH,    WITH    ENGLISH 

TRANSLATIONS. 

6.  WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND   PROVERBS,  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  AND  SPANISH  -VITH 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS. 


Messrs.  WARD,  LOCK  AND  Co.,  in  announcing  this  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK, 
which  has  long  been  in  preparation,  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  several 
points  of  excellence  to  be  found  in  it,  and  feel  sure  that  this  valuable  work  will  com- 
mand the  favour  of  the  public.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  to  which 
attention  is  called : — 

1.  Comprehensiveness. — New  words,    that   the  progress  of  science,  art,  and 
philosophy  has  rendered  necessary  as  additions  to  the  vocabulary,  and  thousands  of 
compound  words  have  been  introduced. 

2.  Brevity. — To  ensure  this,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  redundancy  of  ex- 
planation, while  every  possible  meaning  of  each  word  has  been  given. 

3.  Pronunciation. — Those  who  may  use  it  will  not  be  puzzled  and  confused 
with  any  arbitrary  system  of  phonetic  signs,  similar  to  those  usually  found  in  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries.     Every  word  of  two  syllables  and  more  is  properly  divided 
and  accented ;  and  all  silent  letters  are  put  in  italics. 

4.  Etymology.— The  words  are  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  being  placed 
under  the  principal  word  to  which  its  members  are  closely  allied.     Words  similarly 
spelt,  but  having  distinct  etymologies,  are  separated  according  to  their  derivation. 

5.  Illustrations. — 40  pages  of  Illustrations  of  various  objects  given,  to  assist 
students  in  arriving  at  a  clear  perception  of  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  name. 

London :   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.  C. 


WARD  &•  LOCK'S  POPULAR  DICTIONARIES. 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARIES  OF  LANGUAGE. 


WEBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DE- 
FINING DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed 
from  Noah  Webster's  Large  Work,  with  numerous  Synonyms,  carefully  dis- 
criminated by  CHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D.  With  Walker's  Key  to  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names;  a  Vocabulary  of  Modern 
Geographical  Names  ;  Phrases  and  Quotations  from  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages ;  Abbreviations,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  half  bound,  5* .  ;  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
y.  (,d. 

"This  Dictionary  must  commend  itself  to  every  intelligent  reader 

Let  us  add,  it  is  carefully  and  well  printed,  and  very  cheap ;  and  having  said  so 
much,  we  feel  assured  that  further  recommendation  is  unnecessary.  It  is  good,  use- 
ful, and  cheap." — Liverpool  Mail. 


WEBSTER'S  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  and  adapted  to  English 
Orthography  and  Usage,  with  additions  by  CHARLES  ROBSON.  To  which  are 
added,  Accentuated  Lists  of  Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Modern  Geographical 
Proper  Names.  Cloth,  price  2S.  f>d. ;  strongly  half-bound,  3.1.  (>d. 


WEBSTER'S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  from  the  Original  Dictionary 
by  NOAH  WEBSTER,  LL.D. ;  with  Accentuated  Vocabularies  of  Classical, 
Scriptural,  and  Modern  Geographical  Names.  Revised  Edition,  by  WILLIAM 
G.  WEBSTER,  Son  of  Noah  Webster,  Containing  10,000  more  words  than 
"Walker's  Dictionary."  Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  price  is. 


WARD  &  LOCK'S   POCKET   SHILLING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  by  CHARLES  ROBSON,  from 
NOAH  WEBSTER^  Original  Work.  With  Accentuated  Lists  of  Scripture  and 
Modern  Geographical  Proper  Names.  Super-royal  32mo,  cloth,  768  pp.,  is. 


WARD    AND    LOCK'S    SHILLING    DICTIONARY    OF 

THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  Containing  German-Eoglish  and  English- 
German,  Geographical  Dictionary,  Table  of  Coins,  &c.  Super-royal  32010, 
cloth,  goo  pp.,  is.  

WEBSTER'S  SIXPENNY  POCKET  PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  from  the 
Original  Dictionary  by  NOAH  WEBSTER,  LL.D. ;  with  Accentuated  Vocabu- 
laries of  Classical,  Scriptural,  and  Modern  Geographical  Names.  Revised 
Edition,  by  WILLIAM  G.  WEBSTBK,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Strongly  bound  in 
cloth,  price  6d.  ^ 

WEBSTER'S   PENNY    PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Exhibiting  the  Spelling,  Pronunciation, 
Part  of  Speech,  and  Meaning  of  all  Words  in  General  Use  among  English-speak- 
ing Nations.  Containing  over  10,000  words.  Price  id.  ;  or,  linen  wrapper,  yd. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


HIGH  CLASS  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 


THE  HAYDN  SERIES  OF  MANUALS. 

"THE  MOST  UNIVERSAL  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE  IN  A  MODERATE  COMPASS  THAT 
WE   KNOW  OF  IN  THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE."— The  Times. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.  Relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations  ;  for  Universal  Reference.  Containing  about  10,000  distinct 
Articles,  and  80,000  Dates  and  Facts.  Sixteenth  Edition,  Enlarged,  Corrected 
and  Revised  by  BENJAMIN  VINCENT,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  In  One  thick  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  i8f. ;  half-calf, 
24*.  ;  full  or  tree-calf,  3  if.  6d. 

"  It  is  certainly  no  longer  now  a  mere  Dictionary  of  Dates,  but  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DICTIONARY  OR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GENERAL  INFORMATION." — The  Times. 

"  It  is  BY  FAk  THE  READIEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  WORK  OF  THE  KIND." — Thf 

Standard.  

VINCENT'S  DICTIONARY   OF    BIOGRAPHY,  Past  and 

Present.      Containing  the  Chief  Events  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations.     By  BENJAMIN  VINCBNT,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  and  Editor  of   "  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates."      In  One 
thick  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  7$.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  12*.  ;  full  or  tree-calf,  i8j. 
"  It  has  the  merit  of  condensing  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  the  leading 
events  in  the  career  of  every  man  and  woman  of  eminence.     .     .     .     It  is  very  care- 
fully edited,  and  must  evidently  be  the  result  of  constant  industry,  combined  with 
good  judgment  and  taste." — The  Times, 

The  CHEAPEST  BOOK  PUBLISHED  on  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  &c. 

HAYDN'S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.  By  the  late  EDWIN 
LANKEKTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Distinguished  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
New  Edition,  including  an  Appendix  on  Sick  Nursing  and  Mothers'  Manage- 
ment. With  32  full  pages  of  Engravings.  In  One  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
•js.  (>d. ;  half-calf,  izs. 
"Very  exhaustive,  and  embodies  an  enormous  amount  of  medical  informaticn 

in  an  intelligible  shape."—  The  Scotsman. 

"THE  FULLEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND." — Liverpool  Albion. 


HAYDN'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.     For  the  use  of  all  Readers 

and  Students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  Apocrypha.      Edited 
by  the  late   Rev.  CHARLES  BOQTELL,  M.A.  _    New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  latest  date.      With  too  pages  of  Engravings,  separately  printed  on  tinted 
paper.     In  One  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7.5.  6d. ;  half-calf,  12.1. 
"  No  better  one  than  this  is  in  the  market.     .    .     .    Every  local  preacher  should 

place  this  dictionary  in  his  study,  and  every  Sunday-school  teacher  should  have  it 

for  reference."— The  Fountain. 


UNIFORM  WITH  "HAYDN'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY." 
WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS.  An  entirely  New  Library  Edition 
of  WILLIAM  WHISTON'S  translation  of  the  Works  of  FLAVIUS  JOSEPHUS.  Com- 
prising "  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  and  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews."  With 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  Marginal  Notes  giving  the  Essence  of  the  Narrative, 
and  loo  pages  of  Engravings,  separately  printed  on  tinted  paper.  In  One  Vol., 
medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7.5.  6d. ;  half-calf,  12$. 

"  The  present  edition  is  cheap  and  good,  being  clearly  printed,  and,  as  already 
remarked,  serviceably  embellished  with  views  and  obj'ect  drawings,  not  one  of  which 
is  irrelevant  to  the  matter.'1 — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  S>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  STANDARD   CYCLOPEDIAS. 


EVERYBODY'S  LAWYER  (Beeton's  Law  Book).  Entirely 
New  Edition,  Revised  by  a  BARRISTER.  A  Practical  Compendium  of  the 
General  Principles  of  English  Jurisprudence:  comprising  upwards  of  14,60x5 
Statements  of  the  Law.  With  a  full  Index,  27,000  References,  every  numbered 
paragraph  in  its  particular  place,  and  under  its  general  head.  Crown  8vo,  i,6£o 
pp.,  cloth  gilt,  is.  dd. 

***  The  tound  practical  information  contained  in  this  voluminous  work  is 
equal  to  that  in  a  •whole  library  of  ordinary  legal  books,  costing  many  guineas. 
Not  only  for  every  non-professional  man  in  a  difficulty  are  its  contents  valuable, 
but  also  for  the  ordinary  reader,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  law  is  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting  than  is  generally  supposed. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY:  A  Universal 

Gazetteer.  Illustrated  by  Maps — Ancient,  Modern,  and  Biblical,  and  several 
Hundred  Engravings  in  separate  Plates  on  toned  paper.  Containing  upwards 
of  12,000  distinct  and  complete  Articles.  Post  8vo;  cloth  gilt,  7.1.  dd.\  half-calf, 
ioj.  dd. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY   OF  BIOGRAPHY  :    Being  the 

Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Times.  Containing  upwards  of  10,000  distinct 
and  complete  Articles,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Portraits.  With  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  Every  Name.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  js.  dd. ;  half-calf,  IDS.  dd. 

BEETON'S    DICTIONARY   OF   NATURAL  HISTORY: 

A  Popular  and  Scientific  Account  of  Animated  Creation.  Containing  upwards 
of  2,000  distinct  and  complete  Articles,  and  more  than  400  Engravings.  With 
the  Pronunciation  of  Every  Name.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7$.  dd.\  half-calf, 
IBS.  dd. 

BEETON'S    BOOK    OF   HOME    PETS:    How  to  Rear  and 

Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  many  Coloured  Plates,  and  upwards 
of  200  Woodcuts  from  designs  principally  by  HARRISON  WEIR.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Ferns.  Post  8vo,  half-roan,  7$.  dd. ;  half  calf,  los.  dd. 

THE   TREASURY   OF   SCIENCE,  Natural  and   Physical. 

Comprising  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology.  By  F.  SCHOEDLER,  Ph.D.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  HENRY  MEDLOCK,  Ph.D.,  &c.  With  more  than  500  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  js.  dd. ;  half-calf,  ioj.  dd. 

A  MILLION  OF  FACTS  of  Correct  Data  and  Elementary  In- 
formation concerning  the  entire  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  and  on  all  subjects  of 
Speculation  and  Practice.  By  Sir  RICHARD  PHILLIPS.  Carefully  Revised  and 
Improved.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  js.  (>d.  ;  half-calf,  loj.  dd. 

THE    TEACHER'S    PICTORIAL   BIBLE    AND    BIBLE 

DICTIONARY.  With  the  most  approved  Marginal  References,  and  Ex- 
planatory Oriental  and  Scriptural  Notes,  Original  Comments,  and  Selections 
from  the  most  esteemed  Writers.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  red  edges,  8s.  dd.\  French  morocco, 
los.  dd.;  half-calf,  IQS.  dd. ;  Turkey  morocco,  15$. 

THE  SELF-AID  CYCLOPEDIA,  for  Self-Taught  Students. 

Comprising  General  Drawing ;  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and  Engineering 
Drawing ;  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Design ;  Mechanics  and  Mechanism ;  the 
Steam  Engine.  By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN,  F.S.A.E.,  &c.  With  upwards  of 
1,000  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  half-bound,  price  los.  dd. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  S-  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  GREAT  VALUE. 

Just  ready,  folio,  boards,  price  5*.,  with  500  Original  Wood  Engravings. 
WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

PICTORIAL   ATLAS    OF   NATURE. 

MEN,  ANIMALS,  AND  PLANTS  OF  ALL  QUARTERS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
FOR  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  USE. 

IN  no  department  of  popular  education  has  the  progress  that  characterises  our  time 
been  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  study  of  Geography  ;  and  nowhere  have 
the  enlarged  views  of  the  present  day  produced  a  more  complete  change  in  the 
method  of  tuition  and  in  the  scope  of  the  subject.  Geography  must  no  longer  be 
taught  as  a  mere  study  of  names,  intermingled  with  certain  statistical  details  of 
population,  distances,  measurements  of  altitudes,  &c.  A  good  geographical  know- 
ledge of  any  given  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  of  a  separate  country,  must  now  include 
a  certain  familiarity  with  the  characteristic  productions  of  the  quarter  or  country  in 
question,  the  types  it  presents  in  nations,  animals,  and  plants.  Thus,  ETHNOGRAPHY, 
the  study  of  races ;  ZOOLOGY,  the  study  of  animals  ;  and  BOTANY,  the  study  of  j 
plants,  are  all  to  some  extent  associated  with  Geography. 

In  the  improved  state  of  the  science  of  Geography,  additional  appliances  have 
become  necessary  for  its  practical  study.  The  atlas  of  maps,  however  complete  it 
may  be,  only  presents  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  student  now  requires  not  only 
to  understand  the  map  that  teaches  him  the  topography  of  a  country :—  when  he 
has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  surface  of  a  part  of  the  globe,  he  requires  to  be 
taught  "what  that  region  has  to  show  as  regards  inhabitants  and  animal  and 
•vegetable  productions. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  PICTORIAL  ATLAS  OK  NATURE  has  been  prepared  with  a 
view  of  meeting  this  want.  In  a  series  of  FIFTEEN  LARGE  PLATES  it  places  before  ; 
the  eyes  of  the  student  the  typical  forms  of  the  nations,  animals,  and  plants  of  the  ' 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Each  plate  contains  a  map,  around  which  the  types  are  | 
grouped  ;  and  numbers  inserted  in  this  map,  and  corresponding  with  others  in  j 
the  pictorial  illustrations,  show  the  learner  where  the  races  of  men,  and  the  plants  j 
and  animals  depicted,  have  their  homes. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  atlas  strictly  educational  by  the  , 
utmost  accuracy  and  truth  to  nature  in  the  pictures.  The  plants  have  been  drawn 
by  botanical  artists,  the  animals  are  not  imaginative  or  fancy  sketches,  but 
zoologically  correct,  and  the  great  majority  of  heads  of  men  and  women  are  from 
photographs  taken  from  life,  or  else  sketches  from  the  note  books  of  travellers,  to 
whom  the  originals  have  sat.  In  many  cases  the  scale  of  proportion  in  which  an 
animal  or  plant  has  been  drawn  is  given.  The  animals  are  represented,  where  prac- 
ticable, surrounded  by  the  scenery  of  their  native  homes  ;  besides  the  plants,  the 
most  important  parts,  such  as  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  &c.,  are  separately  given  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  student  especially  to  their  curious  or  useful  points. 

Thus  the  ATLAS  OF  NATURE  becomes  a  very  necessary  companion  volume  to 
the  usual  atlas  of  political  geography. 

In  the  schoolroom  and  the  family  circle  alike  it  will  be  found  most  useful  and 
welcome.  A  teacher,  with  one  of  these  plates  before  him,  has  only  to  enlarge  upon 
the  notes  which  have  been  added  in  the  form  of  suggestive  information,  to  produce 
a  lecture-lesson  that  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  his  class.  Those  engaged  in  tuition 
will  readily  see  how  much  time  and  labour  are  saved,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  and 
how  much  mo_re  vivid  an  impression  is  produced  than  by  words  alone,  when  a  picture 
of  the^object  itself  is  placed  before  the  learner,  and  his  faculty  of  comparison  and 
analysis  is  brought  into  action. 

For  self-tuition,  those  learners,  now  so  numerous,  who  are  educating  them- 
selves by  means  of  manuals,  will  find  WARD  &  LOCK'S  ATLAS  OF  NATURE  an  ever 
present  help,  that  will  lighten  their  labours  by  conveying  to  the  eye,  in  its  clearly 
and  correctly  drawn  pictures,  the  explanation  of  much  they  will  find  difficult  in 
their  books. 

The  utility  of  the  ATLAS  OF  NATURE  is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  geography 
even  in  its  widest  sense.  The  Student  of  Natural  History,  and  of  Botany,  -will 
find  in  it  an  equally  useful  and  suggestive  companion. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Sqitare,  E.C. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

BEETON'S  NATIONAL   REFERENCE  BOOKS, 

FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

*»*  In  an  age  of  great  competition  and  little  leisure  the  value  of  Time  is 
tolerably  well  understood.  Men  wanting  facts  tike  to  get  at  them  with  as  little 
expenditure  as  possible  of  money  or  minutes,  BRETON'S  NATIONAL  REFERENCE 
BOOKS  have  been  conceived  and  carried  out  in  the  belief  that  a  set  of  Cheap  and 
Handy  Volumes  in  Biography,  Geography,  History  (Sacred  and  Profane),  Science, 
and  Business,  would  be  thoroughly  welcome,  because  'they  would  quickly  answer 
many  a  question.  In  every  case  the  type  will  be  found  clear  and  plain. 

STRONGLY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH* 
(Those  marked  thus  *  can  be  had  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  6d.) 

I. 'Beeton's  British  Gazetteer:  A  Topographical  and  Historical 
Guide  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Beeton's  British  Biography :   From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Accession  of  George  III. 

3.  Beeton's  Modern  Men  and   Women:    A  British  Biography, 

from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Present  Time. 

4.*3eeton's  Bible  Dictionary.  A  Cyclopsedia  of  the  Geography, 
Biography,  Narratives,  and  Truths  of  Scripture. 

5.*Beeton's  Classical  Dictionary  :  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography,  Geography,  Mythology,  and  Antiquities. 

6.*Beeton's  Medical  Dictionary.  A  Guide  for  every  Family, 
defining,  with  perfect  plainness,  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  all  Ail- 
ments, Illnesses,  and  Diseases. 

7.  Beeton's  Date  Book.      A  British  Chronology  from  the  Earliest 

Records  to  the  Present  Day. 

8.  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Commerce.     Containing  Explanations 

of  the  principal  Terms  used  in,  and  modes  of  transacting  Business  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

9.  Beeton's    Modern    European    Celebrities.     A   Biography  of 

Continental   Men  and  Women  of   Note  who  have  lived  during    the  last 
Hundred  Years,  or  are  now  living. 


Beeton's  Guide  Book  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Money 
Market.  With  Hints  to  Investors  and  the  Chances  of  Speculators.  Entirely 
New  Edition,  post  8vo,  linen  boards,  is. 

Beeton's  Investing  Money  with  Safety  and  Profit.      New  and 

Revised  Edition.     Post  8vo,  linen  covers,  is. 

Beeton's  Ready  Reckoner.  With  New  Tables,  and  much  Informa- 
tion never  before  collected.     Post  8vo,  strong  cloth,  is. 
Webster's  Sixpenny  Ready  Reckoner.     256  pp.,  cloth,  6d. 
Beeton's  Complete  Letter  Writer,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Post  £vo,  strong  cloth,  price  is. 

Beeton's  Complete  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies.  In  linen  covers, 6d. 
Beeton's  Complete  Letter  Writer  for  Gentlemen.     Price  6d. 
The  New  Letter  Writer  for  Lovers.     In  linen  covers,  price  6d. 
Webster's    Shilling    Book-keeping.      A   Comprehensive   Guide, 
comprising  a  Course  of  Practice  in  Single  and  Double  Entry.  PostSvo,  cloth,  w. 

London  ;   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


ADDENDA    TO  CATALOGUE. 


WARD,   LOCK    &    CO.'S 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  FIRST  VOLUME  of  WARD  &  LOCK'S 
UNIVERSAL    INSTRUCTOR;   or,    Self-Culture  for  All.     A 

Complete  Guide  to  Learning  and  Self- Education,  meeting  the  requirements  of 
all  classes  of  Students,  and  forming  a  perfect  System  of  Intellectual  Culture. 
With  Hundreds  of  Engravings.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  ;j.  6d. ;  half-calf, 

"  We  are  quite  sure  that  any  person  who  could  really  master  the  contents  of 
this  one  volume,  would  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  generation." — 
Illustrated  London  News. 

"The  work  is  excellent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  meet  with  the  popularity 
it  deserves." — Atheneentn. 

"  The  comprehensive  excellence  of  the  work  is  combined  with  cheapness.  .  . 
An  undoubted  boon." — Daily  Chronicle. 


WORTHIES  OF  THE  WORLD.  Containing  Lives  of  Great 
Men  of  all  Countries  and  all  Times.  With  Portraits.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  "js.  dd. ;  half-calf,  iar.  6d. 

"The  book  is  an  excellent  one  for  Free  Libraries  and  Young  Men's  Institu- 
tions."— The  Graphic. 

"  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  same  class  of  literature  equally  readable,  impar- 
tial, and  valuable  as  these  sketches.'  '—Derby  Mercury. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  AND  USEFUL  BOOK 

HITHERTO  PRODUCED  FOR  AMATEURS  IN  CARPENTRY  AND 
THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ARTS. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  MECHANIC.     Being  a  Complete 

Guide  to  all  Operations  in  Building,  Making,  and  Mending  that  can  be  done 
by  Amateurs  in  the  House,  Garden,  Farm,  &c.,  including  HOUSEHOLD  CAR- 
PENTRY AND  JOINERY,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  CONSTRUCTIONAL  CARPENTRY  AND 
JOINERY,  and  HOUSEHOLD  BUILDING  ART  AND  PRACTICE.  With  about  750 
Illustrations  of  Tools,  Processes,  Buildings,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  doth  gilt,  price 
is.  6d. ;  half-calf,  105.  6J. 

m  "  There  is  a  fund  of  solid  information  of  every  kind  in  the  work  before  us, 
which  entitles  it  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a  complete  '  vade-mecum '  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  it  treats." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  It  will  make  the  fortune  of  many  a  lad." — Christian  Age. 

"  Many  a  boy  would  be  delighted  to  get  this  book  for  a  prize." — Graphic. 

London:    WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION,  BROUGHT  DOWN  TO  THE 
A  UTUMN  OF  1881. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  for  Universal  Refer- 
ence. By  BENJAMIN  VINCENT,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  SEVENTEENTH  EDITION,  Enlarged,  Revised,  and  Corrected  to 
Autumn  of  1881.  Containing  10,000  distinct  Articles,  and  90,000  Dates  and 
Facts.  Medium  Svo,  cloth,  i8s. ;  half-calf,  24$. ;  full  or  tree-calf,  31.1.  dd. 

THE  TIMES  says :  "  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  is  the  most  universal  book  of 
reference  ia  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 


ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  of  UNIVERSAL  INFORMA- 
TION,  relating  to  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY.  New  and  En- 
larged.Edition,  containing  Several  Thousand  Additional  Articles.  By  GEO.  R. 
EMERSON.  With  Maps.  In  One  Handsome  Volume,  half-leather,  i8f. 

"  In  proposing  to  themselves,  as  the  chief  aim  of  their  enterprise,  a  combination 
of  accuracy,  compactness,  comprehensiveness  and  cheapness,  the  publishers  have 
achieved  a  success  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  public."— Glasgow 
Herald. 


NEW,  IMPROVED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 
DR.  ADAM    CLARKE'S   COMMENTARY   on  the   HOLY 


BIBLE.     New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Additiona 


"  The  present  edition  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  well-known  Commentary  has 
been  made  as  complete  as  it  well  can  be." — Christian  World. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S  BOOK  of  FARM  MANAGEMENT 
and  COUNTRY  LIFE.  A  Complete  Cyclopaedia  of  Rural  Occupations  and 
Amusements.  The  Management  of  the  Farm — The  Crops  of  the  Farm — Cows 
and  the  Management  of  the  Dairy— The  Horse — The  Dog — The  Fruit  and 
Flower  Garden— Trees  and  Tree  Planting — Field  Sports  and  Rural  Recreations. 
Uniform  with  "Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Management."  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.  Large  crown  Svo,  half-roan, 
7*.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  ics.  6d. 

"It  is  an  exhaustive  and  yet  a  popular  work  ;  it  is  practical,  yet  not  dull ; 
scientific,  yet  readable.  ...  A  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
agriculturist." — Nor^vich  A  j-^us. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  ^  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


A  NEW  LIFE  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE  :  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land. A  Political  and  Literary  Biography.  By  GEORGE  R.  EMERSON,  Author 
of  "  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  "  Life  of  Raleigh,"  "  Life  of  Shakespeare," 
£c.,  in  "Worthies  of  the  World  ;"  Editor  of  "  Beeton's  Illustrated  Encyclo- 
paedia," &c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"  Readers  will  find  it  an  instructive  study,  and  will  be  satisfied,  we  think,  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  materials  for  judgment  are  here  set  before  them." — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

WASHINGTON    IRVING'S    SKETCH    BOOK.      A  New 

Edition.  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings  on  Wood 
from  Original  Designs.  Large  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  los.  6d. 

CARLETON'S    TRAITS    AND    STORIES   of  the   IRISH 

PEASANTRY.  With  the  Author's  last  Corrections,  an  Introduction,  Explana- 
tory Notes,  and  numerous  full-page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  HARVEY, 
GILBERT,  PHIZ,  &c.  Demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price  7*.  £d. 

Also  to  be  had  iu  Two  Volumes,  price  41.  each. 


THE  FAMILY  ALTAR  :  A  Manual  of  Domestic  Devotion. 
Containing  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  and  Hymns,  Portions  of  Scripture, 
and  Practical  Observations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  With  Engravings. 
Large  4to,  cloth  gilt,  price  12$.  6J. 


Longfellow. 
Wordsworth. 
Hood,  ist  Series. 


4.  Scott. 

5.  Cowper. 

6.  Byron. 


7.  Burns. 

8.  Moore. 

9.  Milton. 


10.   Poetic  Treasures,  Selected  and  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  GILES 
Medium  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7.5.  6d.  each  ;  full  morocco,  i6s. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  d~>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


THE  LADY'S  BAZAAR  AND  FANCY  FAIR  BOOK. 

Containing  Suggestions  upon  the  Getting-up  of  Bazaars,  and  Instruction.-*  for 
making  Articles  of  Embroidery,  Cane  Work.  Crochet.  Knitting,  Netting, 
Tatting,  Rustic-work  and  Cone-work  ;  also  Directions  for  Making  Skeleton 
Leaves,  Phantom  Bouquets,  and  for  Painting  on  Ivory,  China,  White-wood, 
Tapestry,  and  Terra-Cotta.  With  364  Illustrations.  Crowa  8vo,  elegantly 
bound,  cloth  gilt,  price  5* . 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

ROYAL     EDITION     OF    THE     POETS. 

A  New  and  handsome  Edition,  excellently  printed  and  bound.  Edited,  >vit!i 
Critical  Memoirs,  by  W.  M.  ROSSETTI.  With  Red  Line  borders  and  Illus- 
trations. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  STANDARD    LIBRARY. 

Seventy-six  Vols.,  2s.  each,  strongly  and  attractively  bound,  cloth  gilt. 

I.  Longfellow. 

49.  The   Marvels  of  Nature. 

2.   Scott. 

400  Illustrations. 

3.  Wordsworth. 

50.  The  Scottish  Chiefs. 

4.  Milton. 

51.  The  Lamplighter. 

5.  Cowper. 

52.  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

6.  Keats. 

53.  Queechy. 

7.  Hood.     First  Series. 

54.  Poe's  Tales  of  Mystery. 

8.  Byron. 

55.  Wonders  of  the  World. 

9.  Burns. 
10.  Mrs.  Hemans. 

123  Engravings. 

56.  Prince    of  the   House  of 
David. 

ii.  Pope. 

57.  Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales. 

12.  Campbell. 

58.  Edgeworth's          Popular 

13.  Coleridge. 

Tales. 

14.  Moore. 

59.  The  Fairchild  Family. 

15.  Shelley. 

60.  Two    Years    Before    the 

16.  Hood.    Second  Series. 

Mast. 

17.  Thomson. 

61.  Stepping  Heavenward. 

18.  Tupper's    Proverbial 

62.  Baron  Munchausen. 

Philosophy. 

63.  Fern  Leaves  and  Shadows 

19.  Humorous  Poems. 

and  Sunbeams. 

20.  American  Poems. 

64.  Josephus  :    Wars   of   the 

21.  Lowell. 
2^    Whittier. 

Jews. 
65.  Josephus  :  Antiquities. 

23.  Shakespeare.     Complete. 
24.  Poetic  Treasures. 
25.  Keble's  Christian  Year. 
26.  Young's  Poetical  Works. 

66.  The  Pillar  of  Fire. 
67.  The  Throne  of  David. 
68.  Little  Women. 
69.  Good  Wives.      Sequel  to 

'*  Little  Women." 

27.  Poe's  Poetical  Works. 
28.  Ann  and   Jane    Taylor's 
Poetry  for  Children. 
40.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

70.  Melbourne  House. 
71.  De  Quincey.  With  Memoir. 
72.  De  Quincey.    2nd  Series. 

41.  Evenings  at  Home. 
42.  Grimm's      Fairy     Tales. 

Illustrated. 

73.  Lord  Bacon.  With  Memoir. 
74.  Lord  Bacon.     2nd  Series. 
75.  Sydney  Smith.  With  Memoir 

43.  Robinson     Crusoe.      no 

76.  Sydney  Smith.  2nd  Series. 

Illustrations. 

77.  Macaulay.     With  Memoir. 

44.  Sandford  and  Merton.  100 

78.  Macaulay.     2nd  Series. 

Engravings. 

45.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's    Pro- 

79. Macaulay.     3rd  Series. 
80.  Burke's  Choice  Piece*. 

gress.    ioo  Engravings. 
46.  The  Swiss  Family  Robin- 

son.     200  Illustrations. 

Si.  Paley's       Evidences      of 
Christianity. 

47.  Andersen's     Popular 
Stories.    Illustrated. 

82.  Paley's  Natural  Theology 
83.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinse. 

48.  Andersen's       Popular 

84.  Webster's   Dictionary   of 

Tales.    Illustrated. 

Quotations. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

J.  ODGBN  AND  CO.,   172,  ST.  JOHN'S  STREET,  E.C. 
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